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ABBREVIATIONS, SYMBOLS, AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
NOTES 


The following pages explain the abbreviations that are used in the more technical parts (see 
above, p. xiv 3 i. [2]) of the Æzcyclopædia. The list does not claim to be exhaustive, and, for the 
most part, it takes no account of well-established abbreviations, or such as have seemed to be fairly 
obvious. The bibliographical notes will, it is hoped, be welcome to the student. 

The Canonical and Apocryphal books of the Bible are usually referred to as Gen., Ex., Lev., 
Nu. Dt. Josh., Judg., Ruth, S(a.), K(i.), Ch[r.], Ezra, Neh., Esth., Job, Ps., Pr., Eccles., 
C(an)t., Is., Jer., Lam., Ezek., Dan., Hos., Joel, Am., Ob., Jon., Mi., Nah., Hab., Zeph., Hag., 
Zech., Mal.; 1 Esd., 4 Esd. (Ze,.2 Esd. of EV), Tob., Judith, Wisd., Ecclus., Baruch, Epistle of 
Jeremy (Że, Bar. ch. 6), Song of the Three Children (Dan. 323), Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, 
Prayer of Manasses, 1-4 Macc. ; Mt., Mk., Lk., Jn., Acts, Rom., Cor., Gal., Eph., Phil., Col., Thess., 
Tim., Tit., Philem., Heb., Ja[s.], Pet., 1-3 Jn., Jude, Rev. [or Apoc.]. 

An explanation of some of the symbols (A, К, B, etc.), now generally used to denote certain 
Greek MSS of the Old or New Testaments, will be found above, at p. xvi. It may be added that 
the bracketed index numerals denote the edition of the work to which they are attached: thus 
OT/C® = The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 2nd edition (exceptions RP, 407); see 
below). The unbracketed numerals above the line refer to footnotes; for those under the line see 
below under Ds, Е», Je, Pe. 

When a foreign book is cited by an English name the reference is to the English translation. 


It is suggested that this work be referred to as the Encyclopedia Biblica, and that the 


name may be abbreviated thus: Lucy. Bib. or EB. 


It will be observed that all the larger 


articles can be referred to by the numbered sections ($$); or any passage can readily be cited 


by column and paragraph or line. 


of the work. 


The columns will be numbered continuously to the end 


Abulw. Abulwalid, the Jewish grammarian | 47, A Tliche Das Alte Testament, Alttestament- 
(b. circa 990), author of Book of liche. Old Testament. 
Roots, etc. AT Unters. Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen. 
Acad. o The Academy: A Weekly Review See Winckler. 
of Literature, Science, and Art. | AN . Authorised Version. 
London, '69 ff. 
AF . See AOF. RS 3 ; ben, P ne (son, sons, Hebrew). 
АПТ Ancient Hebrew Tradition. See | Ba. . Baer and Delitzsch’s critical edition 
Hommel. of the Massoretic Text, Leipsic, 
Alt test}. Unt.. See Winckler. '69, and following years. 
Amer. Journ. of American Journal of Philology, | Bab.. Babylonian. 
Phil. "80 ff. Baed., or Baedeker, Palestine (ed. Socin), 
A[mer.|/[ourn.] American Journal of Semitic Lan- Baed Pal. (0), 294; (8,98 (Benzinger) based 
S[em.] L[ang.] guagesand Literatures (continu- on 4th German ed. 
ing Hebraica ['84-95]), 95 ff. Baethg., or Baethgen, Beiträge zur semitischen 
Am. Tab. . . The Tell-el-Amarna Letters( 2A 55) Baethg.Zezr. Religions-geschichte, '88. 
Zim. Josephus, Anzigzuitzes. BAG : . C.P. Tiele, Baylonische-assyrische 
AOF Altorientalische Forschungen. See Geschichte, pt. 1.,'86; pt. ii, '88. 
Winckler. Ba. VB. Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den 
Apocr. Anecd. . Apocrypha Anecdota, 1st and 2nd semitischen Sprachen, i., 89; iW, 
series, published under the ат: oy. 
general title ‘Texts and Studies’ | Baraitha See Law LITERATURE. 
at the Cambridge University | BDB Zex. [Brown, Driver, Briggs, Lexicon] 
Press. A Hebrew and English Lexicon 
Аср С : Aquila, Jewish proselyte (temp. of the Old Testament, based on 
revolt against Hadrian), author the Lexicon of Gesenius, by F. 
of a Greek translation of the Old Brown, with the co-operation of 
Testament. See TEXT. S. R. Driver and C. A. Briggs, 
Ат. Arabic. Oxford, ’92, and following years. 
Aram. Aramaic. See ARAMAIC. Be. . . E. Bertheau (1812-88). In A'G7/; 
Arch. Archeology or Archäologie. See Richter н. Кий, °45 ; 783; 
Benzinger, Nowack. Chronik, 0545 (9). `7); La, 
Ar. Des. Doughty, Arabia Deserta, '88. Nehemia u. Ester, !62; (D, by 
Ar. Heid., or Reste arabischen Heidentums. See Ryssel, '87. 
Heid. Wellhausen. Beitr. 5 Beitrüge, especially Daethgen (as 
Arm. Armenian. above). 
Ass. . Assyrian. Beitr. 2. Ass. Beiträge zur Assyriologie u. semi- 


Ass. HWB 
As. u. Eur. 


Assyrisches Handwörterbuch. See 
Delitzsch. 

W. M. Müller, Asten u. Europa 
nach altügyptischen Denkmälern, 


9з. 


Benz. А 


tischen Sprachwissenschaft; ed. 
Fried. Delitzsch and Paul Haupt, 
i, 90; ii.,’94; iii., ’98; iv. 1,"99. 

I. Benzinger, Z/eórdische Archä- 
ologie, ’94. 


vi 

Kön. 

Bertholet, 
lung 


Be. о 


Biblioth. Sac. 


EU oe 
BL 
Boch. 
Boeckh . 
BOR * 
Bóttch. . 


Böttg. Lex. 
BR. 

Bue x ; 
Urgesch. 
Ki. Sa. 


San.. 


Bons Bae ЛА 


Stel- 


Konige in АЈС, '99. 

A. Bertholet, Die Stellung der Is- 
vacliten u. der Juden zu den 
Fremden, ’96. 

Gustav Bickell : 

Grundriss der hebräischen 

Grammatik, 69 f. ; EY,’77. 
Carmina VT metrice еїс.‚,?82. 
Dichtungen der Hebriier,’82 f. 
Arüishe Bearbeitung der 
Prov., ?дО. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, '43 ff. 

De Bello Judaico. See Josephus. 

Schenkel, Bibel- Lexicon; Real- 
wörterbuch zum Handgebrauch 
für Geistliche u. Gemeinde- 
glieder, 5 vols., '69—'75. 

S. Bochart (1599-1667): 


Geographia Sacra, 


1646; 


ffterozotcon, sive de Animali- . 


bus Scripture Sacre, 1663. 

Aug. Boeckh, Corpus user. Grac., 
4 vols., ?28—77. 

Babylonian and Oriental Record, 
57 f R 

Friedrich Böttcher, Ass/iihrliches 
Lehrbuch der hebräischen Spra- 
che, '66— 68. 

Böttger, Lexicon в. d. Schriften des 
FI. Josephus, 79. 

Biblical Researches. See Robinson. 

Karl Budde: 

Die biblische  Urgeschichte (Gen. 
I-1 24), ёз. 

Die Bücher Richter und Samuel, 
thre Quellen und thr dufbau,; 9o. 

Samuel in SBOT (Heb.), '94. 


ob in HIK, '96. 


Klagelieder and ffohelied in KHC, '98. 


Buhl 


Buxt. Syn. Jud. 


Buxt. Zex. 


бс. С 
Calwer Bib. 
Lex. 


c. Ap. о 
CH . 


Chald. Gen. 


Che. 


Proph. ts. 
Job and Sol. 


Р 


OPs.. 


Aids. 


Founders . 


Intr, fs. 


See Pal. 

Johann Buxtorf (1564-1629), 
Synagoga Judaica, 1603, etc. 

Johann Buxtorf, son (1599-1644), 
Lexicon Chaldaicum, Talmudi- 
cum et Rabbinicum, 1639, folio. 
Reprint with additions by В. 
Fischer, 2 vols., '69 and ’74. 


circa. 
Cahwer Kirchelexikon, Theologi- 
sches Handwörterbuch, ed. P. 


Zeller, ‘89-93. 

contra Apionem., See Josephus. 

Composition des Texateuchs. See 
Wellhausen. 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis, 
by George Smith. A new edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised and cor- 
rected by A. П. Sayce, '80. 

T. K. Cheyne: 

The Prophecies of Isaiah, 2 vols. 
(80-81; revised, (5), '89). 

Job aud Solomon,or The Wisdom 
of the Old Testament (87). 

The Book of Psalms, transl. 
with comm. ('88); (), re- 
written (forthcoming). 

The Origin and Religious Con- 
tents of the Psalter (* Bampton 
Lectures,’ ’8G), ’91. 

Aids to the Devout Study of 
Criticism, ?92. 

Founders of Old Testament 
Criticism, '94. 

Introduction to the Book of 
Jsaiah (95). 


Hy SBOT. 
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fsatakh in SBOT 
(97); [Heb.], (99). 


[ Eng.], 


Jeremiah, his Life and Times in ‘Men of the 


Bible’ (788). 


Jew. Rel, Life Jewish Religious Life after the 


CIG . 


Class. Rev. 
Cl.-Gan. 
Rec. 
Col А 
Ezek. 
Eini. 
fftst, 
COT 


Crit. Mon. 


С>. Rev, o 


D 


D: . : . 


Dalm. Gram. 


IVorte Jesu 
Aram. Lex. 


de C. Orig. 


De Gent. . 
Del. . 


Pär.. 


Lieb, Lang. 


Exile, !98. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum 
(ed. Dittenberger), '82 f. See 
also Boeckh. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
Berlin, '63, and following years, 
14 vols., with supplements. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Semitica- 
rum, Paris, '81 f. Pt. i, Phoeni- 
cian and Punic inscriptions; pt. 
ii, Aramaic inscriptions; pt. iv., 
S. Arabian inscriptions. 

The Classical Review, '87 ff. 

Clermont-Ganneau: 

Recueil d'Arckéologie, '85 ff. 

Cornill: 

Das Buch des 
Tzechiel, '86. 
Lintlettung in das Alte Testa- 

ment, ’91; ©), 96. 
History of the People of Israel 
from the earliest times, 798. 

TheCunetform Inscriptions and the 
Old Testament, See Schrader. 

A. H. Sayce, The Zligher Criticism 
and the Verdict of the Afonu- 
ments, 94. 

Critical Review of Theological and 
Philosophical Literature [ed. 
Salmond], 'or 7. 


Propheten 


Author of Deuteronomy; also used 
of Deuteronomistic passages. 
Later Deuteronomistic editors. See 

HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 
Dalman, Grammatik des jüdisch- 
pelästinischen Aramäisch, ’94. 

Die Worte Jesu, i., '98. 


Aramäisch - Neuhebräisches 
Wörterbuch zu Targum, 
Talmud, und Midrasch, 


Teili o7: 

A. B. Davidson: 

Book of Job in Camb. Bible, '84. 
Book of Ezekiel in Cambridge 
Bible, ’92. 

W. Smith, 4 Dictionary of the 
Bible, comprising its Antiquities, 
Biography, Geography, and Nat- 
ural History, 3 vols., 63; DB), 
2nd ed. of vol. i., in two parts, 
93. 

or, J. Hastings, 4 Dictionary of 
the Bible, dealing with its Lan- 
guage, Literature, and Contents, 
including the Biblical Theology, 
vol. i.,'98; vol. ii., '99. 

or, F. Vigouroux, Dictionnaire de 
la Bible, '95 ff. 

Alph. de Candolle, Origine des 
Plantes Cultivées, '82; (9, '96. 
ET in the Zazernational Scien- 
tific Series. 

De Gentibus. See Wellhausen. 

Delitzsch, Franz (1813-90), author 
of many commentaries on books 
of the OT, etc. 

or, Delitzsch, Friedrich, son of pre- 
ceding, author of: 

IWo lag das Paradies ? (81). 
The Hebrew Language viewed 
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in the light of Assyrian Re- 
search, '83. 


Prol. : Prolegomena eines neuen hebr.- 
aram.Woarterbuchssum AT, 
86. 

Ass. HWB 


Assyrisches Handwörterbuch, 
? 


96. 
DHM Æp. Denk. D. Н. Müller, Epigraphische Denk- 
mäler aus Arabien, '89. 

Die Propheten in ihren ursprünglichen Form. 
Die Grundgesetze der ursemi- 
tischen Poesie, 2 Bde., ’96. 

Dillmann, August (1823-94), 
in KGH.: Genesis, 3rd ed. of 
Knobel ЛЫ; ©, 82; (0), ро ЕЙ 
by Stevenson, ’97); Exodus und 
Leviticus, 2nd ed. of Knobel, 
'80; 3rd ed. by Ryssel, ’97; 
Numb., Deut., Josh., 2nd ed. of 
Knobel,'86; загад, 9),'90; (edd. 
1-3 by Knobel; 4th ed. by Die- 
stel; 6th ed. by Kittel, '98). 

Didaché. See APOCRYPHA, $ 31, I. 

Supplément aux Dictionnaires 
Arabes, 79 ff. 

Driver, S. R.: 

A Treatise on the Use of the 
Tenses in Hebrew, 74; (9, 
IST 

Notes on the Hebrew Text of 
the Books of Samuel, ’90. 

An Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament, 
(1), '91; (6), "0g. 

Parallel Psalter, '98. 

Deuteronomy in The Inter- 
national Critical Commen- 
tary, 05. 

in the Cambridge Bible, ’97. 

SBOT (Eng.), Leviticus, as- 
sisted by H. A. White, ’98. 

* Hebrew Authority’ in Authority and Archeology, 

Sacred and Profane, ed. 
David G. Hogarth, London, 


3 


Di. . . . 


Did. 5 
Dozy, Supp. . 


Dr. . : 
HI. ч 
TBS А 
Introd. 


а 1E 
Deut. 


Joel and Amos 
Lev. SBOT 


Ду. Lsaiah, His Life and Times, in 
“Меп of the Bible,’ (), 293. 
Drus. Drusius (1550-1616) in Critici 
Sacri. 
Du e Bernhard Duhm: 


Die Theologie der Propheten 
als Grundlage für die innere 
Entwicklungsgeschichte der 
israelitischen Religion, *75. 


Us: Р Das Buch Jesaia in 11K, 92. 
BS: Die Psalmen erklärt in KHC, 
Poo. : = Old Hebrew historical document. 


Bo «X 5 . Later additions to E. See His- 
TORICAL LITERATURE. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, oth ed., 
25-58. 

Georg Ebers (737-98), Aegypten u. 
die Bücher ATose’s, i., '68. 

Einleitung (Introduction). 
Cornill, etc. 

The Euglish Historical Review, 
'86 


EB) : 
Ebers, deg. BAL 


Einl, 2 * See 


Eng. Hist. Rev. 


Die Entstehung des Judenthums. 
See Ed. Meyer. 
English translation. 
Ethiopic. 
Eusebius of Cesarea (2nd half of 
3rd to Ist half of 4th cent. A.D.) : 
Onomasticon ; * On the Names 
of Places in Holy Scripture.’ 


ЮА 

ЕГ. . . 
Eth. . о 
Eus. : . 


Onom. or OS 


a ——M———————— 


22 c 


"on. 
EV . о 


Ew. : 
Lehr, 


Gesch. 


Dichter 
Proph. 


Expos. 


A. К 
P[rep.]E[v-] 
Ch 


vil 


Historia Ecclesiastica. 
Preparatio Evangelica, 
Chronicon. 
English version (where authorised 
and revised agree). 
Heinrich Ewald (1803-75) : 
Lehrbuch der hebräischen 
Sprache, '44; ®, 70, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel; 
(8) i-vii, 64—68; ET (2 5 
vols. (pre-Christian period), 
69—80. 
Die Dichter des Alten Bundes 
3), 266 f. 
Die Propheten, 40 f.; (9,767 
fis EV 76 f 
Expositor, 5th ser., 95 ff. 


Exp[os]. 2 [nes] Expository Tintes, '89790 ff. 


Дап у 


Field, Hex. 


Tone. 

Fl. and Hanb. 
Pharm. 

Floigl, GA 


Founders . 


Fr. 
Dei, c 5 


Frankenb. 


Frazer 5 


Fund. 


GA . . 


GA s 
GBA 


GAS. 
GAT 


Gel. Urschr. 


Ges. 
Thes. 


Gramm. 


ех. е 


Ges.-Bu. 


following (verse, or verses, etc.). 

fauna and Flora of Palestine. 
See Tristram. 

F. Field, Origenis Hexaplorum que 
supersuntsive Veterum Interpre- 
tum Grecorum in totum Vetus 
Testamentum Fragmenta (75). 

fragmenta istoricorum | Graco- 
rum, ed. Müller, 5 vols., ’41-’72. 

F. A. Flückiger and D. IIanbury, 
Pharmacographia. 

Floigl, Geschichte des semitischen 
Altertums tu Tabellen, 82. 

founders of Old Testament Criti- 
cism. See Cheyne. 

O. F. Fritzsche (1812-96), com- 
mentaries on books of the Apo- 
crypha іп XAG. 

Sigismund Fränkel, Die aramäi- 
schen Fremdwörter im Arabi- 
schen, '86. 

W. Frankenberg, Die Spriche in 
KH, де. 

Поб алек: 

Totemism (87). 

Golden Bough (90); ® in prep. 

Pausaniass Description of 
Greece (translation and 
notes, 6 vols., '98). 

J. Marquart, Fundamente israeliti- 
scher u. jüdischer Geschichte, ’96. 

Greek Version, see above, p. xv. f. 
and TEXT AND VERSIONS. 

Geschichte d. Alterthuns 
Meyer, Floigl). 

Geschichte Agyptens (see Meyer). 

Gesch. Babyloniens u. Assyriens 
(see Winckler, Hommel). 

George Adam Smith. See Smith. 

Reuss, Geschichte des Alten Testa- 
ments, '81; ©), go. 

A. Geiger, Urschrift und Ueber- 
setsunugen der Bibel in ihrer Ab- 
héngighkett von der inneren Ent- 
wicklung des Judenthums, ’57. 

F. H. W. Gesenius (1786-1842): 

Thesaurus Philologicus Criti- 
cus Ling. Hebr. et Chald. 
Veteris Testamenti, 35—42. 

Hebräische Grammatik, 7133 
2, by E. Kautzsch, '96; 
ET 98. 

Hebrüisches u.  chaldáisches 
Handwörterbuch, 12; OV 
(Mühlau u. Volck), '9o; 02 
(Buhl, with Socin and Zim- 
mern),'95 ; (39 (Buhl), ’99. 

Gesenius-Buhl. See above, Ges. 


(see 
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Kön. А 
Bertholet, .Szz- 
lung 


Bi. : 5 


Biblioth. Sac. 


BJ . 

BLE: 

Boch. . ; 
Boeckh . 
BOR s 
Bóttch. . 


Bóttg. Lex. ` 


BR. : . 
Bu. . 5 : 
Urgesch. . 


Ri. Sa. 


Sam.. л 
Das Buch [i 


Konige in KHC, ’99. 

A. Bertholet, Die Stellung der Js- 
raeliten u. der Juden zu den 
Fremden, 796. 

Gustav Bickell : 

Grundriss der hebräischen 

Grammatik, 69 f.; ЕТ, °77. 
Carmina VT metrice ete., 82. 
Dichtungen der Hebräer,’82 f. 
Aritische Bearbeitung der 
Prov., ?90. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, 45 ff. 

De Bello Judaico. See Josephus. 

Schenkel, Biel- Lexicon; Real- 
wörterbuch zum Handgebrauch 
für Geistliche u. Gemeinde- 
glieder, 5 vols., ’69-’75. 

S. Bochart (1599-1667): 


Geographia Sacra, 1646; 


4lHierozoicon, sive de Animali- . 


bus Scripture Sacre, 1663. 

Aug. Boeckh, Corpus Inscr. Grac., 
4 vols., '28—'77. 

Babylonian aud Oriental Record, 
'85 f. . 

Friedrich Böttcher, Azsfiihkrliches 
Lehrbuch der hebräischen Spra- 
che, 66-68. 

Böttger, Lexicon а. d. Schriften des 
FI. Josephus, '79. 

Biblical Nesearches. See Robinson. 

Karl Budde: 

Die biblische Urgeschichte (Gen. 
1-124), '83. 

Die Bücher. Richter und Samuel, 
thre Quellen und thr Aufbau, go. 

Samuel in SBOT (Heb.), '94. 


ob in HK, '96. 


A'lagelieder and Hohelied in KHC, '98. 


Buhl 5 
Buxt. Syn. Jud. 


Buxt. Zex. " 


с C27. " 
Calwer Bib. 
Lex. 

e. Ар. : . 
CHE: + E 
Chald, Сеп.  . 


Che. : : 
Proph. fs. . 


Job and Sol. 
eS ec 


OPs. . 


Aids. 
Founders . 


Zntr. Is. 


See Fal. 

Johann Buxtorf (1564-1629), 
Synagoga Judaica, 1603, etc. 

Johann Buxtorf, son (1599-1644), 
Lexicon Chaldaicum, Talmudi- 
cum et Rabbinicum, 1639, folio. 
Reprint with additions by B. 
Fischer, 2 vols., '69 and ’74. 


circa. 

Calwer Kirchelexikon, 
sches Handwörterbuch, 
Zeller, ’89-’93. 

contra Apionem. 

Composition des Hexateuchs. 
Wellhausen. 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis, 
by George Smith. A new edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised and cor- 
rected by А. H. Sayce, '80. 

T. K. Cheyne: 

The Prophecies of [saiah, 2 vols. 
(80-81; revised, (5), '89). 

Job aud Solomon,or The Visdom 
of the Old Testament (87). 

The Book of Psalms, transl. 
with comm. (’88); ©, re- 
written (forthcoming). 

The Origin and Neligious Con- 
tents of the Psalter (t Bampton 
Lectures,’ ’89), "9r. 

Aids to the Devout Study of 
Criticism, !92. 

Founders of Old Testament 
Criticism, '94. 

Introduction to the Book of 
Isaiah (95). 


Theologi- 
ed TE 


See Josephus. 
See 


B SBOT. 


атай in SBOT 
C97); [Heb.], C99). 


[Eng.], 


Jeremiah, his Life and Times in ‘Men of the 


Bible? (788). 


Jew. Rel. Life Jewish Religious Life after the 


CIG . 
CIL . 
CIS 5 


Class. Rev. 
Cl.-Gan. 
Reco. 
Go, = Ө 
Ezek. 
Eini. 
List, 
COT 


Crit, Mon. 


Cr. Rev. 


D 
De 


Dalm. Gram. 


Worte Jesu 
Aram. Lex. 


de C. Orig. 


De Gent. . 
Del. 5 


Par S 


Heb. Lang. 


Exile, '98. 

Corpus [Inscriptionum Graecarum 
(ed. Dittenberger), '82 f. See 
also Boeckh. 

Corpus Inseriptionum Latinarum, 
Berlin, 63, and following years, 
I4 vols., with supplements. 

Corpus Inscriptionum | Semitica- 
runt, Paris, '81 ff. Pt. i., Phoeni- 
cian and Punic inscriptions; pt. 
ii, Aramaic inscriptions; pt. iv., 
S. Arabian inscriptions. 

The Classical Review, '87 ff. 

Clermont-Ganneau: 

Recueil d' Archéologie, '85 ff. 

Cornill : 

Das Buch des 
Ezechiel, '86. 
Einleitung in das Alte Testa- 

ment, 791; 6), 796. 
History of the People of Israel 
from the earliest times, 798. 

The Cunetform Inscriptions and the 
Old Testament. See Schrader. 

A. H. Sayce, The Higher Criticism 
and the Verdict of the Alonu- 
ments, ’94. 

Critical Review of Theological and 
Philosophical Literature [ed. 
Salmond}, '91 f. 


Author of Deuteronomy; also used 
of Deuteronomistic passages. 
Later Deuteronomistic editors. See 

HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 
Dalman, Grammatik des jüdisch- 
palästinischen Aramäisch, '94. 

Die Worte Jesu, i., 798. 


Propheten 


Aramäisch - Neuhebritisches 
Wörterbuch zu Targum, 
Talmud, und Midrasch, 


Teil i., '97. 

A. B. Davidson: 

Book of Jobin Camh. Bible, '84. 
Look of Ezekiel in Cambridge 
Bible, '92. 

W. Smith, 4 Dictionary of the 
Bible, comprising its Antiquities, 
Biography, Geography, and Nat- 
ural зогу, 3 vols.,’63; DB), 
2nd ed. of vol. 1., in two parts, 
3 

or, J. Hastings, 4 Dictionary of 
the Bible, dealing with its Lan- 
guage, Literature, and Contents, 
including the Biblical Theology, 
vol. 1., 98; vol. ii., '99. 

or, F. Vigouroux, Dietionnaire de 
la Bible, '95 ff. 

Alph. de Candolle, Origine des 
Plantes Cultivées, 82; (9, '96. 
ET in the Zzzernationa! Scien- 
{їйє Sertes. 

De Gentibus. See Wellhausen. 

Delitzsch, Franz (1813-90), author 
of many commentaries on books 
of the OT, etc. 

or, Delitzsch, Friedrich, son of pre- 
ceding, author of: 

Io lag das Paradies? (81). 
The Hebrew Language viewed 
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Prot. о 


Ass. НИВ 


in the light of Assyrian Re- 
search, '83. 

Prolegomena eines neuen hebr.- 
aram.Wórterbuchszum AT, 
'86. 

Assyrisches Handwörterbuch, 
24 


96. 
DHM 52. Denk. D. Н. Müller, Zpigraphische Denk- 


Di. 


mäler aus Arabien, '89. 


Die Propheten in ihren ursprünglichen Form, 


Did. 3 : 
Dozy, Suppl. 


Die Grundgesetze der ursemi- 
tischen Poesie, 2 Bde., ’96. 

Dillmann, August (1823-94), 
in KGH. Genesis, 3rd ed. of 
Knobel, ’75; @, 782; (0,'92 (ET 
by Stevenson, ’97); Exodus und 
Leviticus, 2nd ed. of Knobel, 
80; зга ed. by Ryssel, '97; 
Numb., Deut., Josh., 2nd ed. of 
Knobel, 86; aah, ©), ’90; (edd. 
1-3 by Knobel; 4th ed. by Die- 
stel; 6th ed. by Kittel, ’98). 

Didaché. See APOCRYPHA, $ 31, І. 

Supplément aux Dictionnaires 
Arabes,’79 ff. 


Dr. . К Driver, S. R.: 

Au T. A A Treatise on the Use of the 
Tenses in Hebrew, 14; , 
Өт О) д2 

TBS Notes on the Hebrew Text of 
the Books of Samuel, ’90. 

Introd. , An Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament, 
W, tgp; (©), 07. 

Par. Ps. Parallel Psalter, '98. 

Deut. Deuteronomy in The Jnter- 
national Critical Commen- 
tary, '95. 

Joel and Amos inthe Cambridge Bible, 97. 

Lev. SHROT SBOT (Eng.), Leviticus, as- 


sisted by H. A. White, '98. 


“Hebrew Authority’ in Authority and Archeology, 


Ts, л 
Югиз. Р š 
Du. . Р à 

Prop : 

Ís. В 

ese 
E 
Es Я 
ЕВО) Я А 


Ebers, deg. BAT 


Einl, А k 


Eng. Hist. Rev. 


JE CAA 


SIS. 4 A 
Eth. 5 
Eus. 


Onom. or OS 


Sacred and Profane, ed. 
David G, Hogarth, London, 
99. 

Isaiah, His Life aud Times, in 

“Меп of the Bible,’ ©), '93. 
Drusius (1550-1616) in Суг? 
5асгт. 

Bernhard Duhm: 

Die Theologie der Propheten 
als Grundlage für die innuere 
Lintwicklungsgeschichte der 
israelitischen Religion, °75. 

Das Buch Jesaia in HK, *92. 

Die Psalmen erklärt, in KC, 
2 

Old Hebrew historical document. 

Later additions to E. See His- 
TORICAL LITERATURE. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th ed., 
45-88. 

Georg Ebers (37-98), Aegypten и. 
die Bücher Moses, i., '68. 

Einleitung (Introduction). 
Cornill, etc. 

The English Historical Review, 
H 


See 


Die Entstehung des Judenthums. 
See Ed. Meyer. 
English translation. 
Ethiopic. 
Eusebius of Cæsarea (2nd half of 
3rd to Ist half of 4th cent. A.D.) : 
Onomasticon ; * On the Names 
of Places in Holy Scripture. 


ТЕ. 


P[rep.]E[v.] 


Chron. 
Ey : 


Dichter 
Proph. 


Expos. 


vil 


Historia Ecclesiastica. 
Preparatio Evangelica, 
Chronicon. 
English version (where authorised 
and revised agree). 
Heinrich Ewald (1803-75): 
Lehrbuch der hebräischen 
Prache, “4a; (9, 70. 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 
G i-vii., 64—68 ; ET (2 5 
vols. (pre-Christian period), 
'69-'80. 
Die Dichter des Alten Bundes 
18), *66 у; 
Die Propheten, '4o f.; (9,767 
d EY 7675 
Expositor, 5th ser., '95 ff. 


Expos]. T [mes] Expository Times, '89—90 ff. 


J and . 


FFP 
Field, Hex. 


Ze EA s 


Fl. and Hanb. 


Pharm, 
Floigl, CA 


Founders . 


Fr. 
Erà А 


Frankenb. 


Frazer К 


fund, 


GA 


GA 
GBA 


GA Sm. 
GAT 


Gel. Urschr. 


Ges, е 
Thes. 


Gramm. 


Wie a 


Ges.-Bu. 


following (verse, or verses, etc.). 

Fauna aud Flora of Palestine. 
See Tristram. 

F. Field, Orzgenis Hexaplorum que 
supersunt sive Veterum Interpre- 
tum Grecorum in totum Vetus 
Testamentum Fragmenta (75). 

Fragmenta Historicorum Greco- 
rum, ed. Müller, 5 vols., 41-72. 

F. A. Flückiger and D. Hanbury, 
Pharmacographia. 

Floigl, Geschichte des semitischen 
dltertums in Tabellen, !82. 

founders of Old Testament Criti- 
cis. See Cheyne. 

O. F. Fritzsche (1812-96), com- 
mentaries on books of the Apo- 
crypha in AAG, 

Sigismund Fränkel, Die aramäi- 
schen Fremdwörter im Arabi- 
schen, °86. 

W. Frankenberg, Die Sprüche in 
KII, *98. 

J. G. Frazer: 

Totemism (87). 

Golden Bough (’90); ©) in prep. 

Pausaniass Description of 
Greece (translation and 
notes, 6 vols., '98). 

J. Marquart, Funda mente israeliti- 
scher и. jüdischer Geschichte, ’96. 

Greek Version, see above, p. xv. f. 
and TEXT AND VERSIONS. 

Geschichte d. — Alterthums 
Meyer, Floigl). 

Geschichte Agyptens (see Meyer). 

Gesch. Babyloniens u. Assyriens 
(see Winckler, Hommel). 

George Adam Smith. See Smith. 

Reuss, Geschichte des Alten Testa- 
ments, '81; ©, 90. 

A. Geiger, Urschrijt und Ueber- 
setzungen der Bibel in ihrer Ab- 
hàngsgkett von der inneren Ent- 
wicklung des Judenthums,'97. 

F. H. W. Gesenius (1786-1842): 

Thesaurus Philologicus Criti- 
cus Ling. Hebr. et Chald. 
Veteris lestamenti,!35- 42. 

Hebrdische Grammatik, '13; 
(9, by E, Kautzsch, '96; 
ET '98. 

Tlebritisches u. chaldéisches 
Handwirterbuch, "12; OD 
(Mühlau u. Volck), ’90; (!2 
(Buhl, with Socin and Zim- 
mern),'95 ; (19 (Buhl), ’99. 

Gesenius-Buhl. See above, Ges. 


(see 
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Gesch. d š 
GGA " 
GGN . : 


Gi[nsb]. : : 


GVI a 


ZIA or Z7ebr. 
arch, 
Hal. . 


Mél. . 


Hamburger 
[RE] 


Harper, AZL . 


ЖС. 5 > 


Heb. б š 
flebraica , > 
leid. 

flerst, ; 


lMerzog, RE 
Tiet Herstel 
Hex. 


exa. _. . 
HG: : 


Hierob. . 


Migf. . , 

fist, i 

Fist. Proph. 
Mon. 

Hiltz]. з. а 

HK * . * 


Geschichte (Vistory). 

Güttingische Gelehrte 
12477 

Güttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten, 
s 

Geschichte Israelse See Winckler. 

Ginsburg, Afassoretico-critical Edi- 
tion of the Hebrew Bible, 794, Iu- 
troduction, 97. 

Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes. 
See Schürer. 

Eduard Glaser : 


Anzeigen, 


Skizze der Gesch. и. Geogr. 
Arabiens, ’90. 
K. Grimm (1807-91). Afaccabees 


(53) and IVzsdom('60) in A'GZ/. 
Heinrich Gratz: 
Geschichte der Juden, i.-x.,774 
ў.; ET tev. 91-92, 


Avritischer Commentar zu den 
Psalmen, '82 f. 

Versio Veneta. See TEXT. 

Gesch. des Volkes Israel. See 


Ewald, Stade, etc. 


‘The Law of Holiness’ (Lev. 17- 
26). See LEVITICUS. 

FHeórádische Archäologie. 
zinger, Nowack. 

Joseph Halévy. The inscriptions 
in Rapport sur une Mission Ar- 
chéofogique dans le Yémen (72) 
are cited: Hal. 535, etc. 

Mélanges d’Epigraphie et 
d'Archéologie Sémitiques, 74. 

Hamburger, Realencyclopidie für 
Bibel und Talmud, i.*70, ® !92; 
ii. 85, suppl. °86, ’91 /, ’97. 

R. F. Пагрег, Assyrian and Baby- 
Jonian Letters belonging to the 
A[RKuvunjik] collection of the 
British Museum, '93 ff 

fland-Commentar sum Neuen 
Testament, bearbeitet von H. J. 
Holtzmann, R. A. Lipsius, P. W. 
Schmiedel, Н. v. Soden, '89-"91. 

Mebrew. 

Continued as 77.57 (¢.v.). 

Feste arabischen Heidentums., 
Wellhausen. 

Kosters, Zet Herste/ van [sraél in 
het Persische T'ijdvak,'93; Germ. 
transl. Die Wiederherstellung 
Israels, '95. 

SS уу, 

See Zerst. 

flexateuch (see Kuenen, Holzinger, 
ete). 

See Field. 

Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land. See Smith, G. А. 

See Bochart. 

A. Hilgenfeld, NT scholar (Zint, 
etc.), and ed. since '58 of Z IVT. 

See Schiirer, Ewald, Kittel, etc. 

J. F. M'Curdy, History, Prophecy, 
and the Monuments: i. To the 
Downfall of Samaria (’94); ii. 
To the Fall of Nineveh (’96). 

F. Hitzig (1807-75), in GZ: Pre- 
diger (47), Hohelied (55), Die 
&leinen Propheten (738; (9), 263), 
Jeremias (41; 00,766). Also Die 
Psalmen (35-'39; (3), '63—65). 

Handkommentar zum Alten Testa- 
ment, ed. Nowack, '92 ff. 


See Ben- 


See 


Holz. Ez. 2 


Hommel . 
АНТ 


СВА 
flor. Hebr. 


ИРЕ 5 
HPN A 
]iPSm. 


Н. Holzinger, Einleitung in den 
flexateuchk 093), Genesis in the 
KHC (98). 

Fritz Hommel: 

Die altisraelitische Ueber liefer- 
ung; ET, Ancient Hebrew 
7 radition, 97. 

Geschichte Babylonieus и. As- 
syriens, '85 ff. 

Lightfoot, ore Hebraice, 1684. 

lIolmes and Parsons, Vetus Testa- 
mentum Graecum cum variis 
lectionibus, 1798-1827. 

G. B. Gray, Studies in Hebrew 
Proper Names, 796. 

Henry Preserved Smith. 


Samuel in International Critical Commentary. 


Hok . 
UWB . 
ZJG . 
Intr[od]. . 
Intr. ds. 
It. 


Lt, Anton, 


Ja ^s С : 
JLourz.] A[m.] 


O[7.] S[oe.] 
Jastrow, Dict. 


Journ.) As. 


JBL 
JEW . a 
JOT 

PESAR ХА, 


Jensen, A’osm. . 


Jer. 
Jon. 
Jos. 


S(ourn.) Phil. . 


GEE Я 
SOR " R 
JRAS : : 
VASE 

KAT s . 
Kau ‘ 


Die Heilige Schrift. See Kautzsch. 

Riehm's Handwirterbuch des bibli- 
schen Alterthums, 2 vols., °84; 
(),'93-94. See also Delitzsch 
(Friedr.). 


fsraelitische и. jitdische Geschichte. 
See Wellhausen. 


Introduction. 

Introduction to Isaiah. See 
Cheyne. 

Itala. See TEXT AND VERSIONS, 


ftinerarium Antonini, Fortia 


d’Urban, 745. 


Old Hebrew historical document. 

Later additions to J. 

Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, 51 ff. 

M. Jastrow, Dictionary of the Tar- 
gumim, the Talmud Babli, ete, 
and Midrashim, '86 ff. 

Journal Asiatique, °53 f; 7th 
ser.,'73; Sthser.,’83; oth ser.,’93. 

Journal of Biblical Literature aud 
Exegesis, '9o f; formerly ('82- 
'88) called Journal of the Society 
of Biblical Lit. and Exeg. 

Jahrbücher der bibl. Wissenschaft 
(49-65). 

Jahrbücher für deutsche Theologie, 
56-78. 

The * Prophetical’ narrative of the 
Hexateuch, composed of J and E. 

P. Jensen, Die Kosmologie der 
Babylonier, 790. 

Jerome, or Jeremiah. 

Jonathan. See Targum. 

Flavius Josephus (b. 37 A.D.), Anti- 
quitates Judaicæe, De Bello 
Judaico, Vita, contra Apionem 
(ed. Niese, 3 vols., '87—94). 

Journal of Philology, i. (Nos, 1 and 
2, '68), ii. (Nos. Запад, 69), etc. 

Jahrbücher für protestantische Theo- 
logie, 75-92. 

Jewish Quarterly Review,'88-'89 ff. 

Journal of Royal Asiatic Society 
(vols. 1-20, '34 f; new series, 
vols. 1-24, '65-'92; current series, 
'93 f). 

See / AL. 
Die Keilinschriften n.d. Alte Testa- 
nent, See Schrader. 
E. Kautzsch: 
Grammatik des Billischen- 
Aramiischen, '84. 
Die heilige Schrift des Alten 
Testaments, '94. 
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Apo£r. 


KB. 


Ch. SBOT 


Kim. 


Kin[s]. 


А7. Proph. 


Klo[st]. 


GVI. 


Ond. 


Die Apokryphen u. Pseudepi- 


graphen des alten Testa- 
ments, *98 f. 
Keilinschrifiliche Bibliothek, 


Sammlung von ass.u.bab. Texten 
in Umschrift м. Uebersetsung, 5 
vols. (1, 2, 3a, ё, 4, 5), '89-!96. 
Edited by Schrader, in collabora- 
tion with L. Abel, C. Bezold, 
Р. Jensen, F. E. Peiser, and 
H. Winckler. 

K. F. Keil (d. '88). 

B. Kennicott (1718-83), Vetus 
Testamentum Hebraicum cum 
variis lectionibus, 2 vols., 1776— 
80. 

Kürchengeschichte. 

Ketlinschriften м. Geschichtsforsch- 
ung. See Schrader. 

Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Hand- 
buch. See Di., Hitz., Knob., Ol. 

Kurzgefasster Kommentar zu den 
heiligen Schriften Alten u. Neuen 
Testaments sowie zu den Apo- 
kryphen, ed. H. Strack and 
O. Zóckler, '87 ff. 

Kurzer. Hand-commentar zum 
Alten Testament, ed. Marti,’97 ff. 

Rudolf Kittel: 

Geschichte der Hebräer, 2 vols., 
788, 292; Eng. transl., 77is- 
tory of the Hebrews, ’95- 
'96 


The Book of Chronicles, Critical 
Edition of the Hebrew text, 
'95 (translated by Bacon). 

R. David Kimhi, circa 1200 A.D., 
the famous Jewish scholar and 
lexicographer, by whose exegesis 
the AV is mainly guided. 

Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia, See W. R. Smith. 

Kleine Propheten (Minor Prophets). 
See Wellhausen, Nowack, etc. 

Aug. Klostermann, Die Bücher 
Samuelis undder Könige 87) in 
KGK. 

Geschichte des Volkes Israel bis 
zur Restauration unter Esra 
und Nehemia, 96. 

Aug. Knobel (1807-63) in XG. 
Exodus und Leviticus, 9) by Dill- 
mann, '80; Der Prophet Jesaia, 
743, (9), 61. See Dillmann. 

F. E. Konig, Historisch-Kritisches 
Lehrgebüude der Hebrisischen 
Sprache, 3 vols., 81-97. 

Aug. Kóhler. 

Kre (lit. ‘to be read’), a marginal 
reading which the Massoretes 
intended to supplant that in the 
text (КЕТЬ); see below. 

Kéthib (lit. *written "), a reading 
in the MT; see above. 

Abr. Kuenen (1828-91): 

Historisch-eritisch Onderzoek 
naar het ontstaan en de 
verzameling van de Boeken 
des Ouden Verbonds, 3 vols., 
’61~"65; (0,'85—'89; Germ. 
transl, Aistorisch-kritische 
Einleitung in die Bücher 
des Alten Testaments, '87— 
’92; vol. i, Tke Hexateuch, 
translated by Philip Wick- 
steed, ’86. 


Godsd. Д 


De Godsdienst van Israel, '69-'70; 
Eng. transl., 3 vols., 73-75. 


De Profeten en der Profetie onder Israel, "SR 


Ges. Abl. . 


Lag. E 
flag. 
RY 


Ges. Abh. , 
Atte. : 
Syni. 
Prov. > 
Ubers. 

or BN 


Beitr. s 
Proph., . 
Sem. 
Arm, St. a 
О». 

Lane 

L [and] B 

LER 

Levy, УНИВ 
Chald. Lex. 


Lehrgeb. : 
Leps. Denkm. . 


Lightf. . : 


Lips, rif. . 


Lów. 5 : 
Luc. = А 
LXX or 6 
Maimonides 


Mand. : : 
Marq. Fund. . 


Marti а 
Gran. : 


Geschichte 


JA Р 
Masp. о . 


Gesam melte Abhandlungen zur 
bibl. Wissenschaft, German 
by Budde, ’94. 


de Lagarde, Librorum Veteris 
Testamenti Canonicorum, Pars 
Prior Grace, 83. 

Paul de Lagarde (27-91) : 
Hagiographa Chaldazce, 73, 
Libri Veteris Testamenti Apo- 

cryphi Syriace, 61. 

Gesammelte Abhandlungeny 66. 

Mitteilungen, i-iv., '84—'89. 

Symmicta, ii, '80. 

Proverbien, 63. 

Uebersicht über die im Ara- 
mäischen, Arabischen, und 
Hebräischen übliche Bildung 
der Nomina, 89. 

Beiträge в. babtrischen Lexiko- 
graphie, '68. 

Prophete Chaldaice, 72. 

Semitica, '78 f. 

Armenische Studien. 

Orientalia, i., *79. 

E. W. Lane, An Arabic-English 
Lexicon, °%63 ff. 

W. M. Thomson, The Land and 
the Book, '59; new ed. "94. 

Later Biblical Researches. 
Robinson. 

J. Levy, Neuhebräisches u. chal- 
däisches Würterbuch, 76-89. 

Chaldaisches IW örterbuch über 
die Targumim, ’67 ff. 

See König. EE 

К. Lepsius, Denkmäler aus Aegyp- 
ten и. Aethiopien, '49— 60. 

John Lightfoot (1602-75), Hore 
Hebraice (1684). 

Joseph B. Lightfoot (728-89); 
commentaries on Galatians 
(9, °74); Philippians (69, 
73); Colossians and Phile- 
mon (75). 

Lipsius, Die Apokryphen Apostel- 
geschichten u. Apostellegenden, 
'83-'90. 

J. Löw, Aramäische Pflanzenna- 
men, °81. 

Sec. 

Septuagint. See above, p. xv f, 
and TEXT AND VERSIONS. 


See 


Moses Maimonides (1131-1204). 
Exegete, author of Afishneh 
Torah, More Nebökhim, etc. 

Mandzan. See ARAMAIC, $ IO. 

J. Marquart, Fundamente israeliti- 
Scher н. jüdischer Geschichte, '96. 

K. Marti: 

Kurzgefasste Grammatik d. 
biblisch-Aramäischen 
Sprache, ’96. 


der Israelitischen Religion®), ’97 (a 


revision of A. Kayser, Die 
Theol. des AT’). 
Das Buch Jesaia,in КИС, 299. 
G. Maspero: 
Dawn of Civilisation, Egypt 
and Chaldea (©), 796). 
Les premières — Mélées des 


Peuples; ET by McClure. 
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MBBA 
MDPV 


Merx 
Mey.. 
GA 


Entst{eh). 


Meyer 


MGW] 
MH. 


Midr. 
Mish. 


ME. - 


The Struggle of the Nations 
— Egypt, Syria,and Assyria. 

Histoire Ancienne des Peuples 
de l Orient (^99 ff). 

Monatsbericht der Berliner Aka- 
demie, 

Mittheilungen und Nachrichten des 
Deutschen Palästina- Vereins, 
5» 

A. Merx, Archiv f. wissenschaft- 
liche Erforschung d. AT ('69). 

Ed. Meyer: 

Geschichte des Alterthums; 
1., Gesch. d. Orients bis zur 
Begriindung des Perserreichs 
(34); ii., Gesch. des Abend- 
landes bis auf die Per- 
ser&riege (93). 

Die Lutstehung des Juden- 
thums, ’96. 

H. A. W. Meyer (1800-75), 
founder of the series A'zzZisc- 
exegetischer Kommentar über das 
Neue Testament. 

Monatsschrift für Gesch. u. Wiss. 
des Judenthums, ! 51 f 

Mishnic Hebrew, the language of 
the Mishna, Tosephta, Mid- 
rashim, and considerable parts of 
the Talmud. 

Mesha Inscription, commonly 
known as the * Moabite Stone.’ 
See MESHA. 

Midrash. See CIIRONICLES, $ 6 (2). 

Mishna, the standard collection 
(completed, according to tradi- 
tion, by R. Judah the Holy, about 
200 A.D.) of sixty-three treatises 
(representing the Jewish tradi- 
tional or unwritten law as devel- 
oped by the second century 
A.D.), arranged in six groups or 
Séders thus: — і. Zér@im (11 
tractates), ii. Л/0'20 (12), 11. 
Nashim (7), iv. Néstkin (10), v. 
Kodashim (11), vi. Z'oAórótA(12). 

‘Abada zārā, іу. 8 — Mikwa'óth, vi. 6 

Aboth, iv. 9 Mo'ed Кап, й. 11 

Nazir, ill. 4 


Baba Bathrá, iv. з 
Baha Kamma. iv. 1 
Baba Mési'à, iv. 2 
Békhoroth, v. 4 
Bérákhoth, i. т 
Bésa, ii. 7 
Бшш 1.11 
Agiga, п. 12 
Challa, i. 9 
Chullin, v. 3 
Démai, i. з 
*"Edüyoth, iv. 7 
'Erübin, ii 2 
Gittin, iii. 6 
Horàayoth, iv. то 
Kélim, vi. 1 
Kérithoth, v. 7 
Kéthüboth, iii. 2 
Kiddüshin, iii. 7 
Kil'áyim, 1. 4 
Kinnim, v. тї 
Ma'áser Shéni, i. 8 
Ma'áseroth, i. 7 
Makhshirin, vi. 8 
Makkath, iv. 5 
Mégillà, ii, 10 
Méila, v. 8 
Ménàáchoth, v. 2 
Middoth, v. 1o 


Nédarim, iii. 3 

Néga'im, vi. 3 

Nidda, vi. 

Ohaloth, vi. 2 

‘Orla, 1. то 

Рага, уі. 4 

Pea, i. 2 

Pésachim, ii. 3 

Ros Hatch) shana, 
1 


Sanhedrin, iv. 4 
Shabbath, ii. 1 
Shébü'oth, iv. 6. 
Shébi'ith, i. 5 
Shékalim, ii. 4 
Sota, iii. s. 
Sukka, ii. 6 
Ta'áuith, ii. 9 
Tamid, v. 9 
Tébal Yom, уі, то 
Témira, v. 6 
"Térümoth, i. 6 
'Tohóroth, vi. 5 
‘Uksin, vi. 12 
Yadayim, vi. 11 
Yébamoth, iii. 1 
Noma, ii. 5 
Zabim, vi.g 
Zébachim, v. 1 


Massoretic text, the Hebrew text of 
the OT substantially as it was in 
the carly part of the second 
century A.D. (temp. Mishna). 
It remained unvocalised until 


about the end of the seventh 

century A.D. See TEXT. 

A New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles, ed. J. A. 
H. Murray, ’88 ff; also Н. 
Bradley, 974 

- W.Muss-Arnolt, А Concise Diction- 


Murray . . 


Muss-Arn. 
ary of the Assyrian Language, 
*94~’99 (А-МАС). 
MVG . « Mittheilungen der Vorderasiat- 
ischen Gesellschaft, '97 ff. 
n. . . . note. 2 
Nab. о . Nabatzan. See ARAMAIC, $ 4. 
МВ . b e Nominalbildung, Barth; see Ba. 
Nestle, Zig. . Die israelitischen Eigennamen 
nach ihrer  religionsgeschicht- 


lichen Bedeutung, ^26. 
Marginalien и. Materialien, '93. 
A. Neubauer, Géographie du Tal- 
mud, 68. 


Marg. . 
Neub. Géogr. . 


NHB. Natural History of the Bible. See 
Tristram. 
NHWB . © Neu-hebr. u. chaldiisches W örer- 
buch. See Levy. 
no. . з . number. 
моа . ТЬ. Néldeke: 
Unters. . Untersuchungen в. Kritik d. 
Alten Testaments, '69. 
Alttestamentliche Litteratur,'68. 
Now. : . W. Nowack: 
Hebr.) Alrch.] Lehrbuch | d. — Hebrüischen 
Archüologie,! 94. 
Ki. Proph. Die Kleinen Propheten (in 


HKC), *97. 
New Testament, Neues Testament. 


NT. . . 
Ol(sh]. Justus Olshausen : 
cues : Die Psalmen, 53. 
Zehro.: Lehrbuch der hebr. Sprache, 
’61 [incomplete]. 
OLZ (or Or. LZ) Orientalistische — Litteratur-Zei- 
tung, ed. Peiser, ?98 f. 


Ond. : flistorisch-critisch Onderzoek. See 
Kuenen. 

Onk., Onq. . Onkelos, Onqelos. See Targ. 

Onom. + See 05. 

OPs. : «e Origin of the Psalter. See Cheyne. 

ОБ : © Onomastica Sacra, containing the 
‘name-lists’ of Eusebius and 
Jerome (Lagarde, (2, '87; the 
pagination of (D printed on the 
margin of (2 is followed). 

OT . А . Old Testament. 

ОЛУС . « Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church. See W. R. Smith. 

E : . Priestly Writer. See Hist. Lit. 

pu о . Secondary Priestly Writers. 

Pal, : . F. Buhl, Geographie des alten Pal- 
astina,’96. See also Baedeker 
and Reland. 

Palm. : . Palmyrene. See ARAMAIC, § 4. 

Pal. Syr. . . Palestinian Syriac or Christian 
Palestinian. See ARAMAIC, § 4. 


Proceedings of American Oriental 
Society, ’51 ff. (printed annually 
at end of /4 0.5). 

Wo lag das Paradies? See 
Delitzsch. 

Sayce, Patriarchal Palestine, '95. 

Preparatio Evangelica. See Euse- 
bius. 

Palestine Exploration Fund Afe- 
moirs, 3 vols., '81—'83. 

Palestine Exploration Fund 
[founded '65] Quarterly State- 
ment, °69 ff. 


Par. . А 


Pat. Pal, а 
FEVER Я А 


PEFM [em.] 
РЕҒО[а. 5.) . 
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Per.-Chip. 


Ph., Phoen. 
IE. : 


Preuss. Jahrb. 
Prim. Cult, 


PropA. fs. 


Prol. e 
Erol. Ке 
РОВА. 
PS Thes. 
Pun. Я 
RO À 
Rje. В 
Rp . ; 
Re 

I-5R 

Rab. ; 
Rashi 

Rec. Trav. 
REJ 


Rel. Pal. . 


Rev, : 
Rev. Sém. 
лоба. 
Rob. A 
BR 


LBR or BR iv. 
or BR) jii. 


Perrot and Chipiez: 
Histoire de VArt dans l'anti- 


quité. — Égypte — Assyrie — 
Perse — Asie Alineuere — 
Grèce — Étrurie — Rome; 
"81 ff. 

ET: Ancient Egypt, 83; 


'84; 
'85 3 
'90; 


Chaldea and Assyria, 
Phenicia and Cyprus, 
Sardinia, Judea, etc, 
Primitive Greece, '94. 

Persian. 

Peshitta, the Syriac vulgate (2nd- 
зга cent.). Vetus 7 estamentum 
Syriace, ed. S. Lee, '23, ОГ and 
IND 224. 

W. E. Barnes, An Apparatus Cri- 
ticus to Chronicles in the Peshitta 
Version, ’97. 

Phoenician. 

Real-Encyklopidie für protestan- 
tische 1 heologie u. Kirche, ed. 
J. J. Herzog, 22 vols., ’54-’68; 
cei ed. |. J. Herzog б. E. 
Plitt, Alb. Hauck, 18 vols., 77- 
'88; (3), ed. Alb. Hauck, vol. 
i—vii. [A-Hau], 296-99. 

Preussische Jahrbücher, 12 ff. 

E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, 
"71; (8), "91, 

The Prophecies of Isaiah. 
Cheyne. 

Prolegomena. See Wellhausen. 

Protesta ntische Kirchenseitung für 
das Evangelische | Deutschland 
(vols. i.-xliii.,! 54—96); continued 
as Prot, Monatshefte (97 ff.). 

Proceedings of the Society of Bibli- 
cal Archeology, 18 ff. 

Payne Smith, 7esaurus Syriacus. 

Punic. 


See 


Redactor or Editor. 

Redactor(s) of JE. 

Deuteronomistic Editor(s). 

Priestly Redactor(s). 

H. C. Rawlinson, 77e Cuneiform 
{Inscriptions of Western Asia, 
i-v. (61-84; iv. (9, "gr). 

Rabbinical. 

i.e. Rabbenu Shelomoh Yishaki 
(1040-1105), the celebrated 
Jewish commentator. 

Recueil de travaux relatifs à la 
philol. et à PArchéol. egypt. et 
assyr. 770 ff. 

Revue des Etudes juives, i., 80; ii. 
and iii., 81; and so on. 

Reland, Palestina ex Monumentis 
veteribus illustrata, 2 vols., 1714. 

Revue. 

Revue sémitique, 793 ff. 

Die Bücher Richter u. 
See Budde. 

Edward Robinson: 

Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine, Mt. Sinai, and Arabia 
Petrea, a journal of travels 
in the year 1838 (i-iii,, ^41 
zo 1:1, 156). 

Later Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine and the adjacent Regions, a 
journal of travels in the year 
1852 (756). 

Physical Geography of the Holy 
Land, 65. 


Samuel, 


Roscher . 


As c с 


RS ог Rel. Sen. 


RV . 
RWB К 
Куз - 
Saad. 

Sab. t 


Sab. Denkm. . 


Sam. А 
SBAW . 
SBE 

SBOT (Eng.) 


SBOT (Heb.) . 


Schöpf .« A 
Schr. 


KGF : 
KAT : 
COT с 


Schiir. : Я 
GFV 


xi 


Ausführliches Lexikon d. Griech- 
chen u. Römischen Mythologie 
(34 ff). 

Records of the Past, being English 
translations of the Ancient Monu- 
ments of Egypt and Western 
Asia, ed. S. Birch, vols. i.—xii. 
(73-81). New series [A PO) Jed. 
А. Н. Sayce, vols. i.-vi., 88—92. 
See ASSYRIA, § 35. 

Religion of the Semites. 
R. Smith. 

Revised Version (NT, '80; 
'84; Apocrypha, 95). 

С. D. Winer(1789-1855), Bib/isches 


Realwtrterbuch, 20; (9, 2 vols., 
3 


See W. 
OT, 


Ryssel; cp. Dillmann, Dertheau. 


К. Sa'adya (Sé'adya; Ar. Sa'id), 
the tenth century Jewish gram- 
marian and lexicographer (b. 
892); Explanations ofthe Zapa.x- 
legomena in the OT, etc. 

Sabeean, less fittingly called 
Himyaritic; the name given to 
a class of S. Arabian inscrip- 
tions. 

Sabüische Denkmäler, edd. Müller 
and Mordtmann. 

Samaritan. 

Sitzungsberichte der Berlinischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
The Sacred Books of the East, 
translated by various scholars 
and edited by the Rt. Hon. F. 
Max Müller, 50 vols. 1879 ff. 
[Otherwise known as the Pol- 
chrome Bible] The Sacred Books 
of the Old Testament, a new Eng, 
transl, with Explanatory Notes 
and Pictorial llustrations ; pre- 
pared by eminent biblical scholars 
of Europe and of America, and 
edited, with the assistance of 
Horace Howard Furness, by Paul 

Haupt, '97 ff. 

Haupt, 77е Sacred Books of the Old 
Testament; a critical edition of 
the Hebrew text, printed in 
colours, with notes, prepared by 
eninentbiblicalscholarsof Europe 
and America, under the editorial 
direction of Paul Haupt, '93 ff. 

Gunkel, Schöpfung und Chaos in 
Сей и. Endieit,!9s. 

E. Schrader; editor 

Pons 

Keilinschriften u. Geschichts- 
forschung, °78. 

Die Keiliuschriften и. d. Alte 
Testament, 72; ®, 83. 
Eng. transl of ХАТ) by 
О. C. Whitehouse, 77е 

Cuneiform Inscriptions and 
the Old Testament, 2 vols., 
'85, '88 (the pagination of 
the German is retained in 
the margin of the Eng. ed.). 

ESehnrer: 

Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes 
im Zeitalter Jesu Christi; 
i. Einleitung u. Politische Ge- 
schichte, ’90; ii. Die Inneren 
Zustände Palästinas u. des 
jüdischen Volkes im Zeitalter 


of AB 


xii 


Hist. 


Selden 


Sem. 
Sin. 


Smend, Zzszen . 


Smith 
GASm. 
HG 


WRS . 
отус 


Proph. 


Kin. 


Jesu Christi, '86; new ed. vol. 
ii. Die Inneren Zustände, 798, 
vol. iii, Das Judenthum in der 
Zerstreuung u. die jüdische Lite- 
ratur, '98. 

ET of above ('90 /.). Vols. 1 f. 
(^e, Div. i. vols. 199) — wol t 
of German; vols, 3-5 (č.2. Div. 
ii. vols. 1-3) — vol. 2 of German 
[= vols. ii., iii.of (3)]. 

J. Selden, de Jure naturali et 
gentium juxta disciplinam Ebre- 
orum, 7 bks., 1665. 
de Diis Syris, 1617. 

Semitic. 

Sinaitic; see ARAMAIC, § 4. 

Smend, Die Listen der Biicher 
Esra и. Nehemiah, '81. 


George Adam Smith: 

The Lfistorical Geography of 
the Holy Land, especially in 
relation to the Ifistory of 
Israel and of the Karly 
Church,’94 (additions to (), 
’96 


William Robertson Smith (’46-’94): 

The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church,'81; (), revised and much 
enlarged, '92; (Germ. transl. by 
Rothstein, '94). 

The Prophets of fsrael and their 
place tn History, to the close o 
the eighth century B.C, '82; (5 
with introduction and addi- 
tional notes by T. K. Cheyne, 
'9 Я 

A40 and Marriage in Early 

Arabia, ’85. 


A[e£-]S[em.] Lectures on the Religion of the 


SP 


Spencer 
SS 
SO Sta. 
GVI. 
Abh. . 
SATA. 
Stad, m. m. 
Stud. Bibl. 
Sw. . 


SWAW . 


Semites: st ser., The Funda- 
mental Institutions, '89; new 
and revised edition (AS), '94; 
Germ. transl, by Stube, '99. 

[The MS notes of the later Burnett 
Lectures—on Priesthood, Divina- 
tion and Prophecy, and Semitic 
Polytheism and Cosmogony — 
remain unpublished, but are 
occasionally cited by the editors 
in the Æxcyclopædia Biblica as 
‘Burnett Lects. MS.]' 

A. P. Stanley, Sinai and Palestine 
in connection with their history, 
'56, last ed. '96. 

De Legibus Hebreorum Ritualibus 
(2 vols. 1727). 

Siegfried and Stade, Mebräisches 
Wörterbuch sum Alten Testa- 
mente, '93. 

B. Stade : 

Gesch. d. Volkes Jsrael, '81- 

'88. 

Ausgewählte Akademische Re- 
den u. Abhandlungen, '99. 

Studien und Kritiken, '28 y- 

Stadiasmus magni maris (Mar- 
cianus). 

Studia Biblica, Essays in Biblical 
Archeology and Criticism and 
kindred subjects, 4 vols., 85—91. 

II. D. Swete, 74e Old Testament 
in Greek according to the Septua- 
gint; (0,'87—794; (9), 95-99. 

Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Aka- 
demie d. Wissenschaften. 


Sym[m].. . 
Syr ; С 
Tab, Peut. 


Talm. Bab. Jer. 


T[ar]g. . 

Vere a 

Jon. . . 

Onk. . : 

ps. Jon. 
TBS . 
temp. . . 
T[extus] R[e- 

ceptus] 
Ша 
Theod. . . 


Theol. Studién . 
Thes. ; Р 


Ва. ‘ 
Ti. or Tisch. . 
ТЕЛ b 

Tosephta . . 
Treg. : . 


Tristram . 
= 


NHB 
TSBA . : 
Tih. Z. f. Theol. 


Ontersuch, 


Urgesth. . . 


e. + . 
Var. Apoc. . 


Var. Bib. . 


ABBREVIATIONS, SYMBOLS, AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Symmachus, author of a Greek 
version of the Old Testament 
(circa 200 A.D.). See TEXT. 

Syriac. See ARAMAIC, $ 11 f. 


Tabula Peutingeriana, Desjardins, 
68. 

Talmud, Babylonian or Jerusalem, 
consisting of the text of the 
Mishna broken up into small 
sections, each followed by the dis- 
cursive comment called Gémàra. 
See LAW LITERATURE. 

Targum. See TExr. 

The (fragmentary) Targum Jeru- 
shalmi. 

Targum Jonathan, the name borne 
by the Babylonian Targum to 
the Prophets. 

Targum Onkelos, the Babylonian 
Targum to the Pentateuch 
(towards end of second century 
A.D.). 

The Targ. to the Pentateuch, 
known by the name of Jonathan. 

Der Text der Bücher. Samuelis : 
see Wellhausen; or Notes on the 
Hebrew Text of the Books of 
Samuel: see Driver. 

tempore (in the time [of]). 

The ‘received text’ of the NT. 
See TEXT. 

Thenius, die Bücher Samuelis in 
KGH,’42; 00,764; (3), Löhr, 298. 

Theodotion (end of second cen- 
tury), author of a Greek version 
of the Old Testament (* rather a 
revision of the LXX than a new 
translation’). See TEXT. 

Studién, published in connection 
with 77. T (see DEUTERONOMY, 

$ 332). 

See Gesenius. 

R. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syria- 
cus, 68 ff. 

Theologisch Tijdschrift, '67 ff. 

Tischendorf, ovum Testamentum 


Graece, editio octava critica 
maior, 69—72. 

Theologische Literaturzettung, 
3 
76 ff. 


See LAW LITERATURE. 

S. P. Tregelles, The Greek New 
Testament, edited from ancient 
authorities, 57—972. 

H. B. Tristram: 

The Faunaand Flora of Palestine, 
'89. 

The Natural History of the Bible, 
(8), *89, 

Transactions of Soc. Bib. Archeol., 


vols, i.-ix., ’ 2.7 

Tübingen. Zeitschrift f. Theologie, 
'34 ff 

Untersuchungen. 
Winckler. 

Die biblische Urgeschichte. 
Budde. 


verse. 

The Apocrypha (AV) edited with 
various renderings, ete, by C. J. 
Ball. 

The Oldand New Testaments(AV) 
edited with various renderings, 
etc, by T. K. Cheyne, S. R. 


See Néldeke, 


See 
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Vet. Lat. . е 


We. Welh. . 


De Gent. 
TBS > 
Phar. и. 
Sadd. 
Gesch. А 
Prol, j 
IG. a 
[4r.] Heid. 


KI, Proph. 


CH. a 


Weber . Я 


Wetstein . ; 


Wetz. о 5 


КЕ. a o 
WH[W&H]. 


Driver (OT), and R. L. Clarke, 
A. Goodwin, W. Sanday (NT) 
[otherwise known as the Qweez's 
printers’ Bible}. 

Versio Vetus Latina; the old-Latin 
version (made from the Greek) ; 
later superseded by the Vulgate. 
See TEXT AND VERSIONS. 

Vulgate, Jerome’s Latin Bible: 
OT from Heb. NT a revision 
of Vet. Lat. (end of 4th and be- 
ginning of 5th cent.). See TEXT. 


Julius Wellhausen. 

De Gentibus et Familiis Judeis 
que in Y Chr. 2 4 nume- 
rantur Dissertatio (то). 

Der Textder Bücher Samuelis 

Vo 

20 але u.d.Sadducáer,; 
eine Untersuchung zur in- 
neren jüdischen Geschicht 
(74). 

Geschichte Israels, vol. i. (^78). 

2nd ed. of Gesch., entitled 
Prolegomena zur Gesch, Is- 
Tacs; S3 ED 25550 4th 
Germ. ed. ’95. 

Jsraelitische u. jüdische Ge- 
schichte, ’94; G, ’o7; an 
amplification of 407255 der 
Gesch. Israels u. Judas in 
‘Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten,’ 
'84. The Abriss was sub- 
stantially a reproduction of 
‘Israel’ in HBO) (81; re- 
published in ET of Prod. 
85] and separately as 
Sketch of Hist. of Israel aud 
Judah, З), *o1). 

Reste Arabischen Heidentums 
(in ‘Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten’) 
C87; 00, 197). 

Die Kleinen Propheten iber- 
setzt, mit Noten (92; ©, 
'98). 

Die Composition des Hexa- 
teuchs uud der historischen 
Bücher des Alten Testaments 
(85; Zweiter Druck, mit 
Nachtrügen, ’89; originally 
published in JOT 21 392 f., 
[^76], 22 407 [77], and in 
Bleek, £722. (0, 778). 

System der Altsynagogalen Palasti- 
nischen Theologie; ox Die Lehren 
des Гатина, `8о (edited by Franz 
Delitzsch and Georg Schneder- 
mann); (2), Jüdische Theologie 
auf Grund des Talmud und 
verwandter Schriften, '97 (ed. 
Schnedermann). 

J. J. Wetstein, Novum Testamen- 
tum Стасит, etc. 2 vols. folio ; 
1751-1752. 

Wetzstein, Ausgewählte griechische 
und lateinische Inschriften, ge- 
sammelt auf Reisen in den 
Trachonen und um das Hau- 
rángebirgey63; Reisebericht über 
Haurán und Trachonen, ’60. 

Wellhausen-Furness, 7he book of 
Psalms ('98) іп SBOT (Епр.). 

Westcott and Hort, 7e New Tes- 
= in the Original Greek, 

1. 


Wi. 
Onters. d 
Alt test]. 
Unt. 
GBA Я 


AOF or AF 


G4. 

Sarg. 

KBs. 
Wilk. t С 
Winer 

RWB 


Gram. 


WMM 
Wr.. с 
Comp. 


Gran. 


Ar. Gram. 


Yàaküt . 


ZATW . 


Hugo Winckler: 

Untersuchungen z. Altoriental- 
ischen Geschichte, '89. 

Alttestamentliche Untersuch- 
ungen, 92. 

Geschichte Babyloniens u. As- 
syriens,'92. 

Altorientalische Forschungen, 
Ist ser. i.-vi., 93—97; 2nd 
ser. (AF ()) i., '98 f; 

Geschichte Israels in einzel- 
darstellungen, і. '95. 

Die Ketlschrifitexte Sargons, 
3 


Die Thontafeln von Tell-el- 
Amarna (ET Metcalf). 

J. G. Wilkinson, Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 
37-41; (9? by Birch, 3 vols., ’78. 

G. B. Winer: 

Bibl. Realwirterbuch ; 
КВ. 

Grammatik des neutestament- 
lichen Sprachidioms®), neu 
bearbeitet von Paul Wilh. 
Schmiedel, '94 7; ET of 
6th ed., W. F. Moulton, '7o. 

See As. и. Eur. 

W. Wright : 

Lectures on the Comparative 
Grammar of the Semitic 
Languages, ’90. 

A Grammar of the Arabic 
Language, translated from 
the German of Caspari and 
edited, with numerous addi- 
tions and corrections by W. 
Wright; О 2 vols.,'74-'75; 
(3) revised by W. Robertson 
Smith and M. J. de Goeje, 
vol. 1. 296, vol. ii. '98. 

William Robertson Smith. 
Smith. 

IWiener Zeitschrift für d. Kunde 
des Morgenlandes, 87 ff. 

The well-known Arabian geo- 
graphical writer (1179-1229). 
Kitab Ло јат el-Buldàn edited 
by F. Wüstenfeld (/aczt’s Geo- 
graphisches Würterbuch,'66-'70). 


see 


See 


Zeitschrif? (Journal). 

Zeitschrift für Assyriologie и. ver- 
wandte Gebiete, °86 ff. 

Zeitschrift für Agyplische Sprache 
и. Alterthumskunde, '63 ff. 

Zeitschrift für die Alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, '81 ff. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
lindischen Gesellschaft, '46 ff. 
Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palästina- 

vereins,?^78 ff. 

Zeitschrift für Keilschriftforschung 
und verwandte Gebiete, °84 f., 
continued as Z4. 

See WZKAT. 

Zeitschrift für kirchliche Wissen- 
schaft u. kirchliches Leben (ed. 
Luthardt), i.-ix., 80—89 ff. 

Zeitschrift für die gesammte luther- 
ische Theologie und Kirche, '40- 
? 

8. 

Zeitschrift für 
Kirche, !'91 ff. 

Zeitschrift für wissenschafiliche 
Theologie (ed. Hilgenfeld),'58 ff. 


Theologie und 


xiv 


> > 


. C 
E 


ACL 


АРКА. . à z 
Crit. Bib. 


GA 
OCL 


Ohnefalsch-Richter 
SMAW . 


ABBREVIATIONS, SYMBOLS, AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


ADDITIONAL ABBREVIATIONS 


Altchristliche Litteratur г e.g.— 


Adolf Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius, 
of which there appeared in 1893 Pt. 1. Die Uebertieferung und der 
Bestand, and in 1897, Pt. Il. Die Chronologie, vol. I. down to 
Irenæus (cited also as Chkronol., 1). 

Gustav Krüger, Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur in den 
ersten drei Jahrhunderten, 1895 (in Grundriss der Theologischen 


* LI 


(1900). 


VE Zssezeschaften). 
F. Spiegel, Die alt-persischen Ketlinschriften, 1862, 9) 1881. 
Cheyne, Critica Biblica (in preparation). 
Geschichte Aegvplens. 
W. C, van Manen, Handleiding voor de Oudchristelijke Letterkunde 


M. H. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Aypros, die Bibel, und Homer, 1893. 
Sitzungsberichte der Königlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Munich. 


KEY TO SIGNATURES IN VOLUME HI 


Arranged according to the alphabetical order of the first initial. Joint authorship is where 
possible indicated thus: А. B. SS 1-5 ; C. D. S8 6-10 


B. 


ab 


s 


R. S. K. 


BERTHOLET, ALFRED, Professor Extra- 
ordinarius of Exegesis in the University 
of Basel, 

PATERSON, A. C., M.A. (Oxon. ). 

SHIPLEY, А. E., M.A., F.Z.5., Fellow, 
‘Tutor, and Lecturer at Christ's College, 
Canibridge. 

JüricHER, Gusrav ADOLF, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Church History and New 
‘Festament Exegesis, Marburg. 

KENNEDY, Rev. ARCHIBALD R. S., 
M.A., D.D., Professor of Пергем апа 
Semitic Languages, Edinburgh. 

Socin, The late A., Professor of Oriental 
Languages, Leipsic. 

DutiM, BERNHARD, D.D., Professor 
of Old Testament Exegesis in the Uni- 
versity of Basel. 

CREIGHTON, C., M.D., London. 

TORREY, CHARLES C., Ph. D., Professor 
of Semitic Languages, Yale University. 

Toy, C. H., D.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
Harvard University. 

Jouns, Rev. C. Н. W., M.A., Assistant 
Chaplain, Queens College, Cam- 
bridge. 

TIELE, The late C. P., D.D., Professor of 
the Science of Religion, Leyden. 

ABBOTT, Rev. Е. А., D.D., London. 

HaATcu, The late Rev. Epwin, D.D. 

Kautzscn, E., D.D., Professor of Old 
Testament Exegesis, Halle. 

MEYER, EDUARD, Professor of Ancient 
History, Halle. 

NESTLE, Eb., D.D., Maulbronn, Wiir- 
temberg. 

Brown, Rev. FRANCIS, D.D., Daven- 
port Professor of Hebrew and the 


G. A. B. 


£d 


cognate Languages in the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 

BARTON, G. A., Professor of Biblical 
Literature and Semitic Languages, 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania. 

DEISSMANN, G. ADOLF, D. D., Professor of 
New Testament Exegesis, Heidelberg. 

Smiti, Rev. GEORGE ADAM, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old 
Testament Exegesis, United Free 
Church College, Glasgow. 

Gray, Rev. G. BUCHANAN, M.A., 
Professor of Hebrew in Mansfield 
College, Oxford. 

HILL, G. F., M.A., British Museum. 

MooRE, Rev. GEORGE F., D.D., 
President and Professor of Hebrew in 
Andover Theological Seminary, And- 
over, Mass. 


GUTHE, HERMANN, Professor Extra- 
ordinarius of Old Testament Exegesis, 
Leipsic. 


PEARSON, H. H. W., M.A., Royal Gar- 
dens, Kew. 

USENER, H., Professor of Classical Phil- 
ology in the University of Bonn. 

WINCKLER, H., Ph.D., Privat-docent in 
Semitic Philology, Berlin. 

Носс, Hore W., M.A., Lecturer in 
Hebrew and Arabic in Owens College, 
Victoria University, Manchester. 
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LAADAH (aap), § 35; perhaps abbrev. from TRON 
‘El passes by’; cp ELADAH), a Judahite; х Ch. 421 (uaóa0 
[B], ааба [A], Хаёт: [L]. For a probable solution of the. pro- 
blem of * Laadah,' see LECAH. 

LAADAN (|709), 1 Ch. 7:6 237 / 262: AV, RV 
LADAN (g.v.). 


LABAN (120; AaBan [ADEL]), son of Nahor 
(Gen. 295 J; cp 2447, where ‘ Bethuel, son of,’ should 
be omitted as an interpolation)! He was also brother 
of Rebekah (2429), and became father of Leah and 
Rachel (chap. 29), and of several sons (3035 31x); he 
was therefore uncle and father-in-law of Jacob. Ассога- 
ing to P (2520) he was, like Bethuel, ‘an Aramzean' 
($04, EV ‘a Syrian’); but P does not mean to deny 


that he was a Nahorite ; * Milcah' and ' Aram ' are both 
probably corruptions of * Jerahmeel,’ and the northern 
Jerahmeelites dwelt at ‘the city of Nahor.' It is in 
fact here that the tradition given by J places the home 
of Laban (2410 2743) ; the God of Laban, too, is called 
by E the ‘God of Nahor' (3153) Elsewhere (see 
NAHOR) it is suggested that ‘ Nahor’ is most probably 
miswritten for 'Hauran'; very possibly J and E had 
before them corrupt versions of the traditional narrative, 

lt would be unfair to criticise the character of Laban 
as if he were a historical individual; we can only ven- 
ture to infer that the later Israelites criticised the char- 
acter of the Aramzeans very unfavourably. It is 
essential, however, to notice the religious difference 
between Laban and Jacob; note especially the incident 
with the teraphim (Сеп. 8130; cp 352, and see TERA- 
PHIM). Since Laban—z.e., the Laban-tribe—resides 
in or near a city of Hauran it is archzeologically 
important to try to clear up the name. A very similar 
name, LIBNI [g.v.], is given in Ex. 617 Nu. 818 to a 
son of Gershon, son of Levi; in т Ch. 617, however, 
Libni's father is called Gershom. Now, Gershom 
(=Gershon) is a 'Jerahmeelite' name. Gershom in 
Ex. 222 is the son of Moshe (Moses), who was the son 
of Amram (Ex. 6 го, Р); Amram, like Abram, contains 
in our view an abbreviation of the name Jerahmeel. Levi 
100 is claimed elsewhere (LEVI, І) as a Jerahmeelite 
name; it corresponds to Leah, which is explained 
elsewhere (LEAH) as a fragment of a feminine form of 
Jerahmeel. The natural inference, if these data be 
granted, is that Laban and Libni are both connected 
with Leah and Levi ; 12b, Laban, may be from m» and 
Libni may be a further development of Ix 

Hence the Levi-tribe was at one time viewed as the equal of 
the Jacob-tribe, thongh afterwards it had to accept an inferior, 


dependent position. It thus becomes unnecessary to combine 
Laban with an Assyrian god Laban (ср [Zw] 1202227, ‘god of 


1 Similarly the references to Bethuel in Сеп, 24 15 24 50 (J) are 
to be viewed as interpolations. See Mez, Gesch. d. St. Harran, 
19./ and Dillmann’s Genesis. Їп Gen. 22 20-23 (J) the list should 
end with ‘and Laban and Rebekah.’ 
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brickwork,’ АБ 32 roo) mentioned by Delitzsch and Sayce 
(47166, Lect. 249, n. 3), or with the Lapana (probably Helbon) 
of Am. Tab. 139 35 37, or to regard the name as originally a 
title of the Harranian moon-god (Schr. A472) on Gen. 2743; 
Jensen, ZA, 1896, p. 298; cp Goldziher, fed. Alyth. 158; Wi. 
Gf 257). Gunkel (Сез. 292) finds the Laban legend free from 
mythology ; on the other side, see Winckler, of. cit. 
ode er 

LABAN (20; AoBon [BAFL;]) an unknown locality 
(Dt. 11); perhaps the same as Ілвхали (2, g.v.). Cp 
WANDERINGS, § то. 


LABANA (AaBaNa [ВА]), г Esd. 529 = Neh.7 48, 
LEBANA. 


LABOUR (239, Gen. 3142; OY, Dt. 267), Labourer 
(epratHc, Mt.937). See SLAVERY. The use of ‘labour’ 
for ‘fruit of labour’ (e.g., Hab. 317) is one of the most 
questionable Hebraisms of the EV, 


LACEDZEMONIANS (Aakedaimonion [AV], Aò- 
Kal. [A]; see Swete, ad loc. and App.) mentioned 
only in 2 Macc. 59; elsewhere always ‘Spartans’ 
(crrapTiaTA!) is used. See Jason, 2 (end), SPARTA. 

The Jews claimed kinship with the Lacedamonians (see 
SPARTA for diplomatic relations between the two peoples about 
зоо B.C. and 145 B.C.) For the presence of Jews in Sparta, we 
may compare 1 Macc. 1523, and in the Peloponnese generally, 
Philo, Leg. ad Cat. 36. 

LACHISH (0°25; Aayeic [BAL, etc.]. А city in 
the Shéphélah (Josh. 1539, naxns [B*A], Aa. (Ва? super- 

А Scr. AJ. Its king, with four other Amorite 
1. History. В. deferred by Joshua at Gibeon 
(Josh. 103-15; cp GIBEON, § 1, MAKKEDAH); on the 
fate of the city and its population, see Josh. 1031 f. lt 
seems to have been a ' chariot-city' (Міс. 113; cp 1 К. 
919 and BETH-MARCABOTH). ‘The Chronicler speaks of 
its fortification by Rehoboam (2 Ch. 119). Amaziah fled 
thither from a conspiracy (2 K. 1419; see AMAZIAH, 
1). Sennacherib besieged and took the place on his 
expedition against Egypt, and sett the Rabshakeh 
thence to Jerusalem (2 K. I814, 17, cp 198; 15. 362 
Aa[x lys [T], cp 378 [om. NAOQ]) Lachish was one of 
the two last ‘ fenced cities’ to be captured by Nebuchad- 
rezzar's army (Jer.347). It is mentioned in a list of 
cities in Nehemiah (1130); but on critical grounds we 
cannot assume that Jews really dwelt there m the period 
referred to (see EZRA ii., $ 5, n. 3). Prof. Petrie’s infcr- 
ences from his excavations entirely bear out this opinion 
—viz., that, ‘after the return of the Jews Lachish appears 
to have been hardly reoccupied ' (7е/ e/-Hesy, 29). 

In Mic.113 Lachish is called *the beginning of sin for the 
daughter (Ze., people) of Zion.’ Possibly some heathen Philis- 


tine rites (cp Is. 26) had been introduced at Lachish, and 
spread thence to Jerusalem. SL: on the name of Lachish 


is obscure. Read perhaps ora 72372 "pm, ‘ Make ready 
chariot horses’;! cp Ass. xarkabate rakisu, ' chariot-horses," 

1 See Ges.-Buhl, s.v. pna; and, for the rest, Che. JQR 
10576 [1898]. MT is rendered in RV, ‘ Bind the chariot tothe 
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Del. Ass. HIVB 622; rakis and їйл produce an assonance, 
The people of Lachish have good cause to flee, for they are 
partners in the sins of Jerusalem. 


The antiquity of Lachish ts proved by the references 
to it in some of the Amarna tablets (15th cent. B.C.). 
Zimrida (cp ZIMRI) was prince of the city under the 
Egyptian king Amen-hotep IV. Efforts were made to 
shake his allegiance to IZgypt ; but he handed over the 
man who had tried to seduce him to an Egyptian official. 
Soon after, however, Lachish rebelled against him ; the 
fate of Zimrida remains uncertain. 

See Am. Tab. 217, 219, 181, and Peiser, OZZ, 15th Jan. 1899. 
Max Müller, however (OZ, r5th March 1899), finds some 
difficulties in the situation supposed by Peiser. No. 219 is the 
famous tablet found at Tell el-]Iesy (see helow, 8 2) and included 
by Winckler in his edition of the Amarna "Tablets. 

There is also in the British Museum a bas-relief (found at 
Kuyunjik) with this inscription, according to Winckler, ‘Sen- 
nacherib, king of the world, king of Assyria, took his seat on 
the throne, and the captives from Lachish marched up before 
him"! (Textbuch, 37). This confirms the inference from 2 K. 
198 that Sennacherib's siege of Lachish was successful. 

Eusebius and Jerome place the site of Lachish 7 R. m. 
S. of Eleutheropolis, towards the Dàrom (OS 2719 

2. Site 13522). "This does not agree with the 
ў ' position of Umm Lakis, which most recent 
scholars have identified with Lachish, this place being 
W., not S., of Eleutheropolis. In fact, its sole re- 
commendations consist in a very slight resemblance 
of its name to that of Lachish (k, not k, is the second 
consonant),? and in its being only three-quarters of an 
hour from 'Ajlàn (Eglon); ср Josh.1034. It presents, 
as Conder states, 'only a few traces of ruins, two 
masonry cisterns, and a small, low mound’ ( PE FQ, 1878, 
p. 20) On the ground of this apparent insignificance, 
Robinson long ago rejected it (BA 2389), adding that the 
mound of ‘Tell el-Hesy must certainly represent some 
important city; ‘a finer position could hardly be 
imagined.’ It was left for Conder, however, to point 
out that Lachish ought to be, and for Petrie virtually 
to prove that it was, the city which Tell el-Hesy repre- 
sents. Fhe work of excavation was begun by Flinders 
Petrie in April 1890. А study of the walls and of the 
pottery of different levels led him to the conclusion that 
' the earliest dwellings are not later than the seventeenth 
century B.C., and the latest belong to the fifth century 
В.С. ' The great walls below the level of the ash-bed 
belong to the pre-Israelitish or Amorite times. The 
stones below the bed of ashes belong to the rude period 
of the Judges. ‘The ashes represent a desolation when 
the tell was used by alkali-burners. [Bliss accounts for 
the great bed of ashes differently.] The buildings 
above the ashes represent the cities of the various Jewish 
kings to the time of the Captivity.’ It was in the third 
city, in the stratum overspread by the ash-bed, that the 
cuneiform tabiet was found ; other tablets must or may 
have been carried off by foes. 

Petrie identifies the ZeZ with Lachish for three reasons. 

т. The position commands the only springs in the district, 
except those of Tell en-Nejileh (see EGLON ii.). 

2. It corresponds sufficiently with the geographical deter- 
mination in the Oxomasticon, being only three miles farther from 


Eleutheropolis than Eusebius and Jerome say that Lachish was. 
3. It agrees with the situation represented on Sennacherib's 


swift steed’; hut the first word (QM) is, strictly, untranslatable, 


and w39 can hardly be used of a chariot-horse (see Horse, 
$8 1, 4). The order of the words ‘chariot’ and ‘swift steed' 
is also scarcely possible ; toalter it in the translation (С. A. Smith) 
is arbitrary. If, however, Prof. Smith's rendering might stand, 
his explanation would be at least plausihle. Не sees ап allusion 
to the Egyptian subsidies of horses and chariots (in which the 
politicians put their trust), which would be received at Lachish, 
as being the last Judzan outpost towards Egypt. 

1 ‘Came forward into his presence’ (M'Curdy, Hist. Proph. 
Моп. 427). Cp Meinhold, Jesaja u. seine Zeit (1898), who 
also adopts Wi.'s translation of sallat maharšu etik. Bezold, 
however (АВ 2 115), renders ' received the spoil of Lachish’; and 
Del. ‘brought up before himself (#.¢., took a minute survey of) the 
spoil of Lachish ' (Ass. АИВ 159 a). 

? So Robinson. According to Conder the name is pronounced 
Umm Lags. Sayce states that, after repeated inquiries of the 
fellahin, he assured himself (in 1881) that the name was Lajis ; 
but Bliss confirms Conder's statement; Umm Laggis is the 
form which he gives. 
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bas-relief, and the remains in the ¢e// permit a conception of 
the fortunes of the site which agrees with the data of history. 
F. J. Bliss took up Petrie's work in March 1891. His general 
conclusion agrees with that of his predecessor ; the importance 
of the site is such that hardly any other identification appears 
possible. 

Whether Umm Lakis is really the site of a Jewish 
settlement which took the place of the old Lachish, is 
less certain. G. A. Smith (Twelve Prophets, 280 f.) 
has suggested that Umm Lakis may represent the 
ancient Elko$, which, according to Epiphanius, was 
'beyond Bét Gabré, of the tribe of Simeon' (cp 
ELKOSHITE, с). The consonants are suitable; but 
we should not have expected the vocalisation Lakis. 
Conder has identified Umm Làkis with the Malagues of 
the Crusaders. ‘To the present writer the site of 
Lachish appears to be identified with virtual certainty by 
Petrie's brilliant investigation. Cp BRONZE, HONEY, 
POTTERY ; and, on the strategical importance of Lachish, 
see GASm. HG 234 f. 

See Flinders Petrie, Ted? e£-Hesy: a Memoir (1891) ; F. J. 
Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities; or Tell el-Hesy excavated 
(1898). For a fresh translation of the Lachish tablet see Peiser, 
ОГЛ, 15th Jan. 1899, and cp WMM, OZZ, 15th March 1899. 
W. Max Müller adheres to Umm Lakis (in spite of the К) as the 
site of Lachish. lie thinks the letter was addressed, not to the 
Egyptian grand vizier, but to a neighbour of Zimrida. The 
grounds for the prevalent view are not, however, discussed. 

T. К.С. 


LACUNUS, RV LACCUNUS (Aakkoynoc [BA], 
Bavacas ? [L]), the name of one of the sons of Addi in the list of 
those with foreign wives, 1 Esd.931 (see Ezra i., § 5 end). If 
we compare |! Ezra 1030, we shall see that the name has arisen 
from the names 'Chelal, Benaiah’ (4:3 $52), the final $ of 
Chelal having been taken with the following name, and the 3 
read as a 3— ie, 7°05. 


LADAN (1309, $ 38 ; Aadan [BL]). 

т. An Ephraimite, 1 Ch. 726 RV, AV LAADAN (Хаёёар [B], 
ka0aav [A]) ; whose name appears in z. 20 as ELADAH (g.v.). 
See Eran, Ezerii., 3 and cp EPHRAIM i., $ 12. 

2. RV, AV LaADAN, a Gershonite name, 1 Ch. 23 7-9 (edav [B]. 
лєаба [А], Aaa. [L]) 2621 (xaóav [B once], Aed. twice Aaada [A], 
Лаадау [L]. See Lisni, т. 

з. 1 Esd. 537 AV, RV Daran. See DELAIAH, 4. 


LADANUM (0, 4, craxtH [ADEFL], RESINA), 
Gen. 87 25t (RV™8: Мукки) 4311+ (EV MYRRH), is the 
name of a resin called by the Arabs /àdAaz or /àdaz! 
which was yielded by some species of Cistus. It was 
known to the Greeks as early as the times of Herodotus 
and Theophrastus by the names A7óov, Adóavov, and 
Acóavov, which are very closely allied to the Arabic 
name. 

Ladanum is described by Herodotus (3 112) as particular! 
fragrant, though gathered from the beards of goals, on d 
it is found sticking; similarly Dioscorides (1128) ^ Tournefort, 
in modern times (/ 'oyage, 1 29), has given a detailed description 
of the mode of obtaining ladanu. He relates that it is now 
gathered Љу means of a Aadarcgtjpiov or kind of flail? with 
which the plants are threshed. When these thongs are 
loaded with the fragrant and sticky resin, they are scraped 
with a knife; the substance is then rolled into a mass, 
in which state it is called dadanwm or labdanum. Ladanum 
consists of resin and volatile oil, and is highly fragrant, and 
stimulant as a medicine, but is often adulterated with sand in 
commerce, The ¿adanu which is used in Europe is collected 
chiefly in the Greek isles, and also in continental Greece. It 
is yielded by species of the genus Czszws (especially by C. 
creticus) which are known in this country by the name of Rock 
Rose ; they are natives of the S. of Europe, the Mediterranean 
islands, and the N. of Africa. According to Tristram (ААР 
235) Palestinian ladanum is derived from Cistus villosus, L., 
which grows * in the hill districts E. and W. of Jordan,' and is 
‘especially plentiful on Carmel.’ Cistus creticus, which is only 
a variety of this and distinguished by its viscidity, is ‘the 
common form on the southern hills," [Fonck thinks of the Cistus 
saluijfolius, which is also plentiful on Carmel, for the ladanum ; 
but H. Christ (2 DPI 65 7 [1899]) questions this identification.] 


Ladanum is said by Pliny, as it was long before said by 
Herodotus, to be a product of Arabia, though this has not 
been proved to be the case in modern times. Enough, 
however, has been adduced to show that /adanum was 
known to, and esteemed by, the ancients ; and, as it is 


1 According to Mordtmann and Müller (Saé. Denk. 84) the 
ládhan is the proper Arabic form derived from Persian. 

2 Specimens of the implement can be seen in the Museum at 
Kew (Crete and Cyprus). 
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stated to have been a product of Syria, it was very 
likely to have been sent to Egypt both as a present and 
as merchandise. Тһе word /adaz is found in the in- 
scription on a S. Arabian censer (Sab. Denk. 84), and 
in Assyrian in the list of objects received as tribute from 
Damascus by Tiglath-Pileser 111. (АА 7) 151,18). The 
biblical narrative (J) shows that nb was some precious 
gum produced in Canaan or at least in Gilead. 

See Royle's article ‘ Lot’ in Kitto's 2/27. Cycl., on which this 
article is mainly based. №. M.—W. T. T.-D. 


LADDER (000; xAimaz) Сеп, 28x2f.. The render- 


ing ‘ladder’ is unfortunate ; a ‘flight of steps’ is meant accord- 
ing to most scholars. Cp BETHEL, $2. Probably, however, 


abyn, ‘ascent’ is the right reading (adapt suffixes accordingly), 
cp Neh. 3 15 1237 (65 «Acuaxes=nybyp). So Che. See STAIRS, 4. 

The classical use of the term ‘ladder’ in topography (cp 
Paus. viii. 64 and see Frazer's note) is exemplified in The 
Ladder of Tyrus, RV... or TYRE (KAIMAKOC TYPOY 
[ANV]), т Macc. 11 59, the northern limit of the region 
over which Simon the Maccabee was made commandant 
(страттрубѕ) by Antiochus VI., son of Balas. Josephus 
{B7 ii. 102) defines it as a high mountain тоо stadia N. 
from Ptolemais. It is the steep and lofty headland now 
known as the Ras en-Nàkürah—'the natural barrier 
between Phoenicia and Palestine' (Stanley). "True, we 
should have expected the title to have been rather given 
to the Aas el-abyad, the Promontorium album of Pliny. 
Regarded from the S., however, the Ras en-Nakirah, 
which Neubauer (Geogr. 39) identifies with the pbo 
"зу bv of the Talmud, may have presented itself as the 
end of the Lebanon and the barrier of Tyre. 


LAEL by, $8 22, 37,) ‘[belonging] to God'; or, 
the form having no sure parallel in Hebrew, read ‘Joel,’ 


see GENEALOGIES i., § 7, col. 1664, no. 3), a Gershon- 


ite, Nu. 824 (AaHA [BAF], AaoyHA [L]). 

Gray (HPN 207) quotes the parallel of LEwuEr in Prov. 31 1, 
and, as more remotely analogous, BesopE1AH and possibly 
BEZALEEL. All these names, however, are liable to grave sus- 

icion.  Nóldeke, indeed, has shown that there were such 
Bonn: names as Lael (in later times?), but not that MT is 
T E.C. 


КАНАП (IND) b, Асат т}, a elan of Judah, 
1 Ch.42f (Aaa@ [B], Aa[A]À [AL]), Jerahmeelite, to 
judge from the names (Che. ). 

LAHAI-ROI (N^ md [[N3]), Gen. 2462 251: AV, 
RV BEER-LAHAI-ROI (4.0.). 

LAHMAS (Dono; maxec [B], Aamac [A], Aam- 
mac [L]) Josh. 1540 RV™E-, or, according to many 
MSS, Lahmam (0175), as in EV. A town in the low- 
land of Judah, perhaps the modern Лайт, 24 m. S. 
from Eleutheropolis (Bet Jibrin). 


LAHMI (rand ; єАємєє [В], Acemei [A], Лоомі 
[L]). ' brother of Goliath’ (1 Ch. 20 st). See ELHANAN, 
82. 


Correct in its reading. 


LAISH. i. (#5; Aaica [BAL]), the original name 
of the northern frontier-city DAN (g.v.), Judg. 187 14 


27 29 ([ovAaM]aic [B] aAeic [A]. Another form 
(probably) is Lesham (see LESHEM). In the list of 
Thotmes III. it perhaps appears as Liusa (Mariette, 
Brugsch, etc.). On the narrative in Judg. 18 sec JUDGES 
(Book), 8 ra. 

Winckler (G7 263 /7) endeavours to show that the foundation 
of Dan is related not only in Josh. 19 47 and Judg. 18, but also 
in Judg.122-26. The city ‘in the land of the Hittites’ called 
Luz (‘unto this day’) must have been Dan; the statement that 
it was called Luz involves a confusion between the name of 
the sanctuary (properly an appellative meaning ‘asylum '—see 
Luz) and that of the City. Winckler also suggests that Laish 
and Leshem really mean ‘there is not’ and ‘nameless’ respec- 
tively, in allusion to the destruction of the old city by the 
Danites. It may be more natural to suppose that here, 100, 
there is an early writer's misunderstanding, and that Laish 
———————MM С 

1 Cp Nóld., * Verwandtschaftsnamen als Personennamen’ in 
p deum zur semitischen Onomatologie' (JVZ KAT 6 314 
1892]). 
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(whence Leshem) is a corruption of Luz, or of a name from which 
Luz is corrupted. 
2. Is.1030. See LAISHAH. ТК. С. 


LAISH (0%, as if 'lion 868; in 2 S. 315 0D Kt), 
evidently a short form of Laishah (Shalishah) ^ See 
LAISNAH, PALTI. The name occurs in 1 S. 2544 (some 
MSS have Kt. z»5; aues [B], Аа [A], «vas [L]); and 
in 2 S. 815 (сє [B], Maes [A], ceñen [L, for which, 
see BAHURIM, n. 1]). 


LAISHAH (MO; Aaica [Ое], of which enca[BA] 
is a corruption: Aeic [Theod.], Aaic [Symm. et forte 
Aq. ]), a place in Benjamin near Gallim (?) and Anathoth 
(Is. 103of RV, AV ‘unto Laish'). According to Conder 
(PEFQ, 1875, p. 183) and Van Kasteren (ZDPV 
13100 f.) it is the modern e/-Zsáwiye&, a small village 
on the E. slope of a mountain to the NNE. of the 
Mount of Olives, less than an hour's walk from the 
neighbouring village of ‘Anata. The site still shows 
traces of high antiquity (Guérin, Judée, 88o f. ; Gray 
Hill, PEFQ, 1899, pp. 45-47). It is doubtful, however, 
whether we can trust the name Laishah any more than 
GALLIM [g.z.]. Both ‘ Laishah' and ‘ Laish' are pro- 
bably distortions of SnarLisuaAn [g.v.], the name of 
the district in which ‘ Gibeah of Sha'ül' (rather ‘ Gibeah 
of Shalishah '), mentioned just before (see v. 29), was 
situated. For another possible corruption of the 
same name see MERAB, MEPHIBOSHETH. Cp further 
SHECHEM. 

Grove (Smith, DB), s.v.) suspects the identity of Laishah 


and the Eleasa of 1 Macc. 9 5 (aAaga [A], eA. [NV]), where Vg. 
gives Laisa, while Halévy(Aohut Alem. Semitic Studies, 241 f.) 
identifies Laishah with СнЕригкАн [g.v.], both names, accord- 
ing to him, meaning ‘lion-town.’ Т. ЕК. С, 


LAKUM, RV Lakkum (D379; Аслам [В], akpoy 
[A], Aakoym [L]) an unidentified town in Naphtali 
(Josh. 19 33). 


LAMB (ne, Фей, Gen. 227 f. etc. ; 579) késeb, Lev. 
435 etc.; baz, деў, Lev. 1412 etc.) 
CATTLE, § 2. 

For Gen. 33 19 (Heep, AVmg. ‘lamb’), see KESITAH. 


LAMECH (32), Gen. 418-24. See CAINITES, § 8 f., 
SETHITES. 


LAMENTATION. Lamentations for great calamities, 
especially for deaths, held an important place among the 
customs of the Israelites. We may 
regard these lamentations in different 
aspects, according as they are private or publie, non- 
literary or literary. The origin of lamentation is a 
simple cry or wail, and even when art had elaborated 
new kinds of lamentation in which musical instruments 
played a part, the simple cry was a necessary accom- 
paniment—such a cry as the prolonged e, ‘woe is 
me,’ still customary in Syria, with which 'ó Zi, А02 
ahi, А01 ddón, ‘аһ, me,’ ‘ah, my brother,' ‘ah, lord,’ 
in 2 K. 937 (@+), т K. 1830 Jer.92:8 815 may be 
compared, This is what is primarily meant by the 
néhi (my; cp vyvia, and see BDB)—z.e., ‘ wailing’ 
(EV)—of Jer. 91o [9] 18-20 [17-19] 81:5 Am. 516 Mic. 
241+. The heart-rending ze, however, is not the only 
expression of woe; songs in measured verse and with 
musical accompaniment are chanted by the professional 
mourning women of Syria, and so it was in Palestine 
of old (cp MOURNING CusTOMS, $ т). We may pre- 
sume that public lamentations were on the same model. 
Pinches? (Smith's DB 29804) has translated a Baby- 
lonian hymn, ' probably prehistoric,’ which, at any rate 
in a wide sense, may be called an elegy (like the 
‘Lamentations’). For a dirge in the stricter sense we 
can go to the twelfth tablet of the Gilgameš еріс, where 
we find the lament of Gilgameš over the dead hero 
Eabani (cp CREATION, $ 20, n. 4; Jos, $ 4). 

1 The term is used here rather widely. 


2 Cp BOR, Dec. 1886, pp. 22 7. ; ee RP 11160 
also been compared with Ps. 79 (Che. 2s.(1) 223). 
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Thou takest no part in the noble feast ; to the assembly they 
call thee not; thou liftest not the how from the ground; what 
is hit by the bow is not for thee ; thy hand grasps not the club 
and strikes not the prey, nor stretches thy foeman dead on the 
earth. The wife thou lovest thou kissest not; the wife thou 
hatest thou strikest not. "The child thou lovest thou kissest 
not; the child thou hatest thou sirikest not. The might of the 
earth has swallowed thee. O Darkness, Darkness, Mother 
Darkness! thou enfoldest him like a mantle; like a deep well 
thou enclosest him !' 1 

The result of the crying and lamenting of Gilgameš 
was that Ea-bani's spirit, after holding intercourse with 
Gilgameš, was transferred from the dark world of the 
shades to the land of the blessed. Wailing, it would 
seem, had an object, apart from that of relieving the 
feelings of the mourners, and in this case it was to effect 
an improvement in the lot of the dead. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it may once have been intended as an attempt to 
influence the supernatural powers, and to bring baek 
the departed tenant of the body ;? for this we may 
compare the familiar Arabie mourning phrase addressed 
to the dead, ‘Depart not.’ At the same time there is 
a considerable mass of evidence that suggests a very 
different object—viz., to drive away the spirits of the 
dead lest they should harm the living.’ 

The most trustworthy specimen of an ancient Hebrew 
dirge is David's lament over Abner (2 5. 333 /.; see 

ABNER) Whether the reported lamen- 
о ion over Saul and Jonathan (2 S. 1 

Specimens. [tion over Saul an Jonathan (2 5. 17- 

p * 27) ean safely be classed with this, or 
whether it is not rather a literary product of the post- 
exilie age, is becoming somewhat doubtful (see JASHER, 
Book oF, $ 2) At any rate, in Am. 51 we have a 
beautiful specimen of a new class of elegy—the pro- 
phetie :— 

Prostrate is fallen to rise no more | the virgin Israel ; 
There she lies stretched on the ground ; | no one raises her up. 


Jeremiah (3822) represents the women of the house of 
the king of Judah (Zedekiah) as singing a dirge contain- 
ing these words, 


Misled thou wast and overpowered | by thy bosom friends ; 
Thy feet sank in the mire, | but Lhose remained behind. 


Other specimens of prophetic dirge-poetry will be found 
in Jer. 919 2r 22 [18 20 21]. The prophet, however, who, 
more than any other, delights in elegy, is Ezekiel (see 
Ezek. 19 2617 272 32 2812 322 ep also 3218), and among 
the many passages of 'limping verse' in the later por- 
tions of Isaiah there are some (e.g., 15. 144-21) that 
bear an elegiac character. 

The little elegy in Am. 51 helps us to understand 
the Lamentations wrongly ascribed to Jeremiah. The 
death which the singers of these poems lamented was 
that of the Jewish nation (ep Jer. 919 [18] Ezek. 19), and 
as early as the time of Amos this form of speech was in 
use. As Robertson Smith has said, ‘ the agonies of the 
nation's last desperate struggle took a form modelled on 
the death- маі sung by “cunning women" (Jer. 9 17) 
and by poets ‘‘skilful of lamentation " (Am. 516) at the 
wake (Say) of the illustrious dead.’ + 


The researches of Budde leave no doubt that one 
of the metres specially used in dirges was that of 
the so-called ' limping verse,’ in which ' the 
3. Metre. uniformly undulating movement which is 
the usual characteristic of Hebrew poetry, is changed to 
a peculiar and limping metre.’ $ 
In the Psalter the 'limping verse' is often found; 
but there is only a single passage in which, Budde 
thinks, it is used for the purpose of lamentation. This 
is Ps. 1374-9; but it is questionable whether Budde's 
view is correct ; and still more doubtful is it whether the 


1 Translated from Haupt's German version by Ragozin, 
ку 313 / (1891) ; but cp Jeremias, /edubar- Nimrod, 
41 (1891). 

2 Cp Frey, Tod, Seelenglaube und Seelenkult, 55. 

3 Cp WRS Rel. Sent.(2), тоо, n. 2; Griineisen, dAnencultus, 
тоо. Cp the strange anecdote given in We. Ar. Heid. 161 (the 
cattle killed that their lowing might add to the noise of the 
lamentations). 

4 EB, art. ‘Lamentations, Book of.’ 

5 Budde, Mew World, March 1893. 
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use of what this able critic calls the elegiae metre can 
be taken to prove the early exilic date of this remark- 
able song (see PSALMS, § 28, ix.). 

The term Kinah-metre for the so-called ‘limping verse’ 
is convenient. We cannot, however, regard the theory 
that it is primarily elegiae as proved. — Budde's attempt 
to explain why it is not used in David's famous elegy 
(ДАТИ 2 45) —viz., that this elegy had a private 
charaeter—is far from convincing ; and even apart from 
this it is hazardous to assert that because some early 
elegiac passages are in the 'Kinah metre,’ the metre 
must therefore have been reserved originally for elegiac 
poetry. See Minocchi, Le Lamentazzunt, 36. 

Wetzstein's description of the funeral ceremonies in modern 
Syria will be found in Bastian's Zz. f. Ethnologie, 1873. See 
also Budde's essays ‘Die hebràische Leichenklage, 2221” 
6180 //, and ‘The Folk-song of Israel, New World, March 
1893; Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Ass. 604 f. 658 660. Оп the 
professional ‘mourning women’ see RPB, 278; Trumbull, 
Studies in Oriental Life, 153 ff. ; Goldziher, Auhanunedanische 
Studien, 1251. Cp further POETICAL LITERATURE. 

ТК, С; 
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Chap. 4 (§ 5); its date § 8). 
Chap. 5 ($ 6); its date (§ 7). 


External characteristics (§ 1). 
Chap. 1 (8 2); its date (§ 10). 
Chap. 2 (8 3); its date (8 9). Traditional authorship (§ 12). 
Chap. 3 (§ 4); its date (§ тї). Bibliography ($ 13). 

In Hebrew Bibles the Book of Lamentations bears 
the superscription NI'N, ‘Ah how!’ (ep 1: 21 41). 
The Talmud, however, and Jewish 
writers in general call it mp, Au 
(2.е., ‘elegies’ or ' dirges'), which is 
the Hebrew title known to Jerome in his Prologus 
Galeatus (Zeremias cum Cinoth, id est, Lamentationibus 
suis) G's title is Өрўро. A fuller title, assigning the 
book to Jeremiah, is found in Pesh. and in some MSS 
of G—e.g., in BON, but not in A and B*—and in 6 
and Pesh. Lamentations is attached to the Book of 
Jeremiah (Baruch intervening in the former version). 
At the same time BN have the introductory verse assign- 
ing at any rate chap. 1 to Jeremiah. И is a mistake 
to suppose that this arrangement of Lamentations is 
original, the scheme which accommodates the number 
of the sacred books to the nuniber of the twenty-two 
Hebrew letters being self-evidently artificial, and the 
evidenee that this arrangement (adopted by Jos.) had 
an established place among the Jews of Palestine being 
scanty and precarious. It 15 noteworthy, too, that the 
translation of Lamentations in 65, which agrees pretty 
closely with our Hebrew text, cannot be by the same 
hand as the translation of the Book of Jeremiah. 

The poems which make up the book are five, and 
the first four are alphabetical aerostics — successive 
stanzas (each consisting, in chap. 3, of three verses, 
elsewhere of one verse) beginning with successive letters 
of the alphabet. The last poem (chap. 5) has twenty- 
two stanzas, like chaps. 1-4, but is not an acrostic. 

fn chaps.2-4, however, by an irregularity, the s-stanza 
precedes the y-stanza. The sense shows that this is not due to 
a transposition of the original order of the stanzas, whilst the 
fact that the same irregularity occurs three times makes it plain 
that the deviation from the common order rests on a variation in 
the order of the alphabet as used by the author (cp WRITING). 
According to Bickell, Cheyne, and Duhm, the same irregularity 
occurs in the true text of Ps. 9-10 (an acrostic poem), and not a few 
critics (including Bickell, Baethgen, Kónig, and Duhm) find it in 
that of Ps. 34. It is perhaps better, however, to prefix D'p"s to 
т. 18 (as Street long ago suggested), and to omit mm (Che. 
Ps.(3). Another case of want of uniformily concerns the use of 
sex and w relativum. In Lam. 1 only yw» occurs (vv. 7 12) ; in 


1. External 
characteristics. 


1 [n 1882, when Robertson Smith printed the article * Lamen- 
tations’ in £9), it was hardly possible to give more than the 
vaguest determination of the date of the Lamentations. Budde, 
whose commentary (1898) marks our entrance on a fresh critical 
stage, is naturally more definite in his conclusions; rhe present 
writer has relained all that he could of Robertson Smith's work, 
in order to recognise the continuity of criticism. Some of the 
retained paragraphs, as being specially distinctive, have been 
marked with signs of quotation. This does not apply to trans- 
lations from the Hebrew. 
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Lam. 29x in v. 17, w in vv. 15 ; in Lam.3 neither qyx nor 
w; in Lam.4 and 5 only w (49518). The observation is 
Kónig's (4722. 420). 

'The metre of the first four poems differs from that of 
the fifth. The metre of the fifth poem consists of 
ordinary three-toned lines ; the metre of the first four 
poems is in the so-called ‘limping verse,’ which, being 
specially, though not exclusively, used for elegies, is 
commonly called the Kinah metre (first fully made out 
by Budde!). То speak of fve Lamentations is incorrect. 
lt is only chaps. 1 2 and 4 that are properly dirges, as 
referring to a death —the death of the Jewish nation 
(see LAMENTATION, $ 2). These are highly elaborate 
and artificial poems in which every element of pity and 
terror which the subject supplies is brought forward 
with conscious art to stir the minds of the hearers. In 
their present form they appear to be rather late works ; 
but they may perhaps have embedded in them phrases 
of earlier elegies? such as were uscd liturgically in the 
fifth month (Ab) in Zechariah's time (Zech. 75), and of 
course earlier, to conimeniorate the fall of the temple.? 
To suppose that our A7z07£ were already composed 
when Zechariah gave his decision to the deputation 
(Zech. 73) is hardly consistent with the evidence. Let 
us now consider their contents. 

‘The first elegy commences with a picture of the 
distress of Zion during and after the siege (11-11); 
1 Jerusalem, or the people of Judah, being 

* figured as a widowed and dishonoured 
princess. Then, in the latter half of the poem she 
herself takes up the lamentation, describes her grievous 
sorrow, confesses the righteousness of Yahwe's anger, 
and invokes retribution on her enemies.’ In a carefully 
restored text, it is seen to be a beautiful, though 
monotonous, composition in elegiac metre. 

In v.6 MT is correct. By turning pw, ‘harts,’ into 
DYN, ‘rams,’ @ spoils the figure. Verse 7 is grievously cor- 
rupt both in MT and in @. Read in the first stichus, ^r ^ 
TN32722 ; between "$^ and 07р is a collection of variants, 


2. Lam. 


all corruptions of "э 52. In the last hemistich read, ANNE, 
‘her desolation.’ In v.ro MT is rough; read ‘Zion (js) 
spreadeth forth her hands because of her pleasant things’ 
(Bickell), Inc. 14, for 7p£ read пру) ; in ag read ‘37307 pra. 
On v. 19 see Budde. 


' In the second chapter the desolation of the city and 
the horrors of the siege are again rehearsed and made 

3 Lam. 2 more bitter by allusion to the joy of the 
i *“* enemies of Israel. The cause of the 
calamity is national sin, which false prophets failed to 
denounce while repentance was still possible, and now no 
hope remains save in tears and supplication to stir the 
compassion of Yahwé for the terrible fate of his 
people.’ The structure is the same as in chap. 1, 
except that 5 introduces the 16th, y the 17th verse as 
in chaps. 3 and 4. There is more vivid presentation, 
more dramatic life, more connection and progress of 
thought ; but the religious element is less pervasive. 

These are among the blemishes which need removal. Iu the 
very first verse ‘covers (imperf.) with a cloud’ (n) is an im- 
possible word (note Pasek after SBN). Probably we should 


read 19, ‘put to shame’; V and w are easily confounded. 


In v. 24 both AV and RV overlook the metrical structure. The 
rendering of MT should be ‘He hath brought to the ground, 
hath profaned the kingdom, and its princes.’ The first verb, 
however, is unsnitahle, and the combination ‘kingdom and 


princes’ is unnatural. Read ngo 3, ‘the royal crown’ (cp 
maby 4n», Esth. 1x1, etc.), and all becomes plain. 


4678 have given much trouble, but are not incurable. 
(see Czzz. Bib.) : 


Verses 
Read 


1 For translated specimens see below. See also LAMENTA- 
TION, POETICAL LITERATURE. 

2 Just so, phrases of earlier psalms may conceivably have 
passed into some of the existing late psalms. Proof and dis- 
proof are alike impossible. 

3 On the oth day of Ah this event is still celebrated by the 
synagogue. See Mas. Sépherim, chap. 18, and the notes in 
Miller's edition (1878). 
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* Foe-like, he hath bent his bow, | his arrows he prepareth ; 
He slaughtereth and killeth the children, | the delights of the 


eye 
In the tent of Zion he hath poured out | his wrath like fire.’ 


‘And he hath smitten to pieces his dwelling with an axe, | hath 
destroyed his sanctuary, 

Yahwé hath brought low in Zion | ruler and judge, 

And rejected in the fury of his anger | king and priest.' 


‘Yahwé hath rejected his altar, | hath cast down his sanctuary, 

He hath delivered into the hand of the foe | all her precious 
things, 

Terrible nations stretch out the line | in Vahwé's house.’ 


* Yahwé purposeth to destroy | the precious things of Zion, 
He hath not kept his hand from annihilating [all her palaces]. 
He hath annihilated bulwark and wall, | together they languish.’ 
In v. x2 MT makes the little children call out for ‘corn and 
wine' (qm '17 а doubly impossible phrase) and, іп v. x8 
(according to EV), it reads * Their heart cried unto the Lord, O 
wall of the daughter of Zion.' Clearly wrong, and, v. 18 
especially, not to be superficially dealt with. "Verse 12 can be 
restored with certainty; there is no question asked, and 
therefore no answer is returned. Read, ‘They say to their 
mothers, Wo unto us! for our life goes.’ Verse 18 should 
probably be read as follows : 

Cry out because of Jerusalem's disgrace, | Zion's insult, 

Let tears run down like a torrent | day and night, 

Give thyself no pause, | let not the apple of thine eye cease. 


‘The third elegy [if we may call it such] takes a 
personal turn, and describes the affliction of the 
d Lam 3 individual Israelite, or of the nation under 

` '** the type of a single individual, under the 
sense of Yahwé's just but terrible indignation. But 
even this affliction is a wholesome discipline. It draws 
the heart of the singer nearer to his God in penitent 
self-examination, sustained by trust in Yahwe's un- 
failing mercy, which shows itself in the continued 
preservation of his people through all their woes. 
From the lowest pit the voice of faith calls to the 
Redeemer, and hears a voice that says, ‘‘ Fear not." 
Yahwe will yet plead the cause of his people, and so 
in the closing verses the accents of humble entreaty 
pass into a tone of confident appeal for just vengeance 
against the oppressor.’ Of the two views (individual or 
nation) here indicated respecting the subject of the elegy, 
the latter appears to be the one most easily defensible. 
As in the case of so many of the psalms and in that of 
the Songs of the Servant of Yahwe (see SERVANT OF 
THE LORD), the speaker is the company of the humble- 
minded righteous who form the kernel of the Jewish com- 
munity. Hence it is easy for the imagined speaker to 
pass from the rst person singular to the rst person plural, 
and to say in v. 48 that he weeps unceasingly for the 
disaster of his country-people (ay nz). The vehemence 


of the imprecations at the close of the elegy is most easily 
intelligible if the offences referred to have been conimitted 
against the Jewish people, not against an individual 
(e.g., Jeremiah), imagined by the poet. This is the 
view of Hupfeld (on Г. 38), Reuss, Cheyne, Löhr, 
and especially Smend (Z4 7 IV 862/.[1888]. It is 
opposed especially by Stade (СГУ zor) and Budde, 
mainly (see the latter) on two grounds: (1) the occurrence 
of certain expressions in vv. x and 27 (Oettli wrongly 
adds z. 14), and (2) the inconsistency of personifying 
the community elsewhere as a woman, but here as a 
man. Against this we may urge (a) the analogy of so 
many other poems, which are marred (as indeed 
Lani. 8 appears to some to be marred) by the assumption 
of an individualising reference, (2) the possibility of 
interpreting vv. 1 and 27, as Smend has done, of the 
people conscious of its solidarity (3332) and looking 


forward to an extended future (vny:2?), and (с) the 
probability, admitted by Budde, that Lam.3 is the 
latest of the five poems—it is, in fact, rather a poetic ' 
monologue of Israel than an elegy. On vv. 52-58 
Budde remarks, ‘Abruptly the poet turns to his own 
sufferings. . To regard the community as the 
subject is possible (cp Ps. 6, etc.), but more probably it 
arises from the inconsiderate use of the psalms which 
served as models.' It is surely not right to assume 
inconsiderateness, when such a highly characteristic 
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idea as the solidarity of all good Israelites is in question ; 
the idea was one which had incorporated itself in the 
Jewish system of thought. 


As to vv. 114and 27. It is no doubt quite possible to 
explain, ‘I am the man,’ as ‘I am the people’; and the 


particular word for ‘man’ (133) occurs again in vv. 27 35 39. 
But the closing words ‘ by the rod of his fury’ (nip v27) are 
peculiar, inasmuch as the name of Yahwè has not been mentioned, 
nor will it be till z. :8. It is probable that the text is corrupt. 


In v. 14 a doubt is hardly possible; "27, ‘my people,’ should 
be D'SY, ‘peoples.’ In 2. 27 1022, ‘in his youth,’ introduces 
a new idea (that a young man has time before him to profit by 


chastisement), which is not further utilised. Here, too, the text 
seems to be corrupt. 


lnv. т read perhaps "iyoy 3237 "XN, ‘it is the Lord who 
visits mine iniquity,’ and in z, 27 AWT MYI сек Nin C3 Sip, 
‘it is good that he bear mutely the rebuke of Yahwé.’ 

The variant 11020 is thus accounted for. ^32 in Ps. 88 16 
requires a similar correction. A few other blemishes may be 
mentioned. ‘Gall and travail’ (v. 5) should be * my head CHR) 
with travail’ (Prátorius, ZA TIV 15 326 [1895]. In z. 16a the 
‘teeth’ and the *gravel-stones' are troublesome ; Löhr leaves 
the latter, but gives dots, expressive of perplexity, for the 
former ; 7. 165 is, on linguistic grounds, hardly less improbable. 
The reading we propose is as simple and appropriate as possible. 
t And І girded sackloth on my flesh; I rolled myself in ashes‘ (see 
Crit. Bib.) Inv. 39 ‘a dieing man’ cannot be right; sm pax 
should be pabu. Not improbably we should read, ‘ Why do we 
murmur against God, (against) him who visits our sins?’ Ср 2. 1 
as above. 

* In the fourth acrostic the bitter sorrow again bursts 
forth in passionate wailing. The images of horror 
A ame imprinted on the poet's soul during the last 
à ''" months of Jerusalem's death-struggle and 
in the flight that followed are painted with more ghastly 
detail than in the previous chapters, and the climax is 
reached when the singer describes the capture of the 
king, ''the breath of our nostris, the anointed of 
Yahwe, of whom we said, Under his shadow we shall 
live among the nations."  Thc cup of Israel's sorrow 
is filled up. The very completeness of the calamity is 
a proof that the iniquity of Zion has met with full 
recompense. The day of captivity is over, and the 
wrath of Yahwé is now ready to pass from his 
people to visit the sins of Edom, the most merciless of 
its foes.’ At any rate, even if the fourth acrostic is not 
the work of an eye-witness, the poetstands near enough 
to the horrors of the siege of Jerusalem to be able to 
describe them, and there has been trouble enough 
since then to awaken his imaginative faculty. И must 
be admitted, however, that through literary remini- 
scences and an inborn tendency to rhetoric the author 
falls short in simplicity and naturalness of description. 
It is also certain that corruption of the text has here 
and there marred the picture. Happily the faults can 
often be cured. Verses 1 f., for instance, should run 
thus, — 

How is Sheba's gold polluted— | the choice gold ! 
Sacred stones are poured forth | at every sireet-corner ! 


The sons of Zion—so precious— | to be valued with fine gold— 
How are they esteemed as earthen pitchers, | the handiwork of 
the potter ! 

It is а most beautiful and moving piece of rhetoric. All the 
critics misunderstand the first line, and few have done complete 
justice to the second. It is not the ‘dimming’ or the ' chang- 
ing’ of fine gold that is referred to, nor is the first stichus so 
overladen as MT represents. It is the desecration of the image 
of God in the persons of slaughtered citizens of Zion that calls 
forth the ayw ('alas, how !) of the elegy. (For ‘at every 
Street-corner' cp 219, and the interpolated passage 15. 51 20.) 
Reading Ne: for Dy, makes MT’s phrase, ‘sacred stones,’ 


secure.! In v.3 the ‘sea-monsters’ should prohably rather 
be ‘jackals.’ Verse 5isin a very bad state; the beginning of the 
cure is due to Budde. Read, 


Those that ate the bread of luxury 3 | perish in the steeets. 


1 Budde proposes 79) ‘JIN, ‘precious stones’; cp v. 2. 

2 Budde prefers ‘sea-monsters,’ but expresses surprise that 
the natural phenomenon referred to should have been known to 
the writer. Read pyram; the Aramaic ending j" may be put 
down to the scribe. 

3 клу сл, Budde. For 7. 2, cp Dt. 28 54 56, Jer. 22 14, and 
see Crit. Bib, 
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The delicate, the possessors of halls, | embrace ash-mounds. 
Verse 7 gains not less by critical treatment. ‘Her Nazirites’ 


(27112) should be ‘her dignitaries’ Gu; the absurdities of 
the second part of the verse in MT are removed elsewhere (see 
SarrHüiRE) Verses 14,4 in MT (and therefore also in EV) are 
a mass of inconsistencies. It can hardly be doubted that the 
true text runs nearly as follows— 
Hune wander in the countries, | they stumble in the 
And they are not able to find | for themselves a resting-place. 
* Away '— men call unto them—‘away, | away, rest not,’ 
For they find no resting-place, | they may not sojourn any more. 
The mistakes of MT were caused by the reference to bloodshed 
in 7. 13, from which, however, v7. 14 f. are quite distinct. The 
passage is reminiscent of Jer. 6 22, Dt. 2865.2 Опт. 21 see § 8. 
‘The fifth chapter, which [in vv. 1, 20-22] takes the 
form of a prayer, [is not an acrostic, and] does not 
6. L 5 follow the scheme common to the three 
sie nes foregoing sections. The elegy proper must 
begin with the utterance of gricf for its own sake. Here 
on the contrary the first words are a petition, and the 
picture of Israel’s woes comes in to support the prayer. 
The point of view, too, is changed, and the chapter closes 
under the sense of continued wrath. The centre of the 
singer's feeling lies no longer in the recollection of the 
last days of Jerusalem, but in the long continuance of 
a divine indignation which seems to lay a measureless 
interval between the present afflicted state of Isracl and 
those happy days of old which are so fresh in the re- 
collection of the poet in the first four chapters. The 
details, too, are drawn less from one crowning mis- 
fortune than from a continued state of bondage to the 
servants of the foreign tyrant (v. 8), and a continued 
series of insults and miseries. And with this goes a 
change in the consciousness of sin: '' Our fathers have 
sinned, and are not; and we have borne their in- 
iquities" (v. 7; ep Zech. 12-6, and similar complaints 
in very late psalms).' 
The contents of chapter 5 are such that we are com- 
pelled to enter immediately on the question of its date. 
7. Date of The author of p AE зы | 15 
Lam. 5. true, to express the eclings ot an earher 
generation; he indites a complaint of 
the sad lot of those who have not only-survived the 
great catastrophe, but also remain on the ancestral soil. 
He cannot, however, preserve consistency ; he speaks 
partly as if he were one of a people of serfs or day- 
labourers in the country-districts—especially perhaps in 
the wilderness of Judah (see Budde on v. 9)—partly as 
if some of those for whom he speaks were settled in or 
near Jerusalem and the cities of Judah (v. 11). Moreover, 
he says nothing of the sword of the all-powerful enemy, 
which had robbed Judah of the flower of her population ; 
less eminent foes are referred to under conventional 
terms (of which more presently) This is a matter of 
great moment for the critic, who by the help of the 
Book of Nehemiah can with reasonable probability 
determine the author's age. The important distichs 
are v7. 6, 8, 9, 1o, 18, of the first four of which we give 
a rendering based on a critically emended text, (The 
MT of v. 6 has caused hopeless perplexity. ) 


6 We have surrendered to the Misrites, 
We have become subject to the Ishmaelites. 


8 Arabians rule over us, 
There is none to deliver out of their hand. 


9 We bring in our corn Qno) with peril of our lives 
Because of the Arabian of the desert. 


то Our young men and our maidens are sold 
Because of the terror of famine. 


The terms 'Misrites’ (scc MizRAIM, $ 24) and ‘Ish- 
maelites' are conventional archaisms, many parallels for 
which use are probably to be found in the Psalter (see 


i nij ya | misg ра; 
pein pyp | sse abar nb) 
wu'syreow mo | mo ob gp mo 
чэ) xov RO | разор wem Rb сз 
2 Inv. 16 Löhr partly sees aright, but unfortunately creates a 
doublet. Bickell's general view is better than Budde's or Lóhr's. 
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PsALMS[Book]), and, so far as ‘ Misrites’ is concerned, in 
the fourth elegy (Lam. 421; see below, 88). The enemies 
intended are the Edomites who had probably joined in 
the Babylonian invasion, and had occupied the southern 
part of the old territory of Judah, and perhaps, too, the 
Nabatzean Arabs, one of whom was the Geshem or 
Gashmu of whom Nehemiah speaks ! (Neh. 219; cp 47, 
‘the Arabians'). ‘The trouble from these foes (at any rate 
from the Edomites) no doubt began early; but it also 
continued very long (see EDOM, 8 9; NEHEMIAH, § 3). 
Their dangerousness was particularly felt at harvest- 
time; this 1s indicated in v. 9, of which a welcome illus- 
tration is furnished by Is. 628 (age of Nehemiah), where 
we read— 

By his right hand has Yahwé sworn | and by his strong arm, 

Surely I will no more give thy wheat | to be food for thy foes. 
The trouble from insufficient agricultural labour and 
from the general economic disturbance doubtless 
continued, and it is difficult not to illustrate v. 10 
(according to the text rendered above) by the thrilling 
account which Nehemiah gives (Neh. 51-13) of the 
sufferings of the poorer Jews, and of the selling of their 
children into slavery. Once more, it is not denied 
that there are features in the description in Lam.5 
which suggest an earlier period ; but we cannot shut 
our eyes to the accordance of other features with 
the circumstances of the Nehemian age. Nehemiah 
certainly has not yet come; mount Zion is still 
desolate (v. 18; cp Neh. 13), and such central authority 
as there is does not interest itself greatly in the 
welfare of the Jewish subjects. It is still possible to 
speak of Yahwe as ‘forgetting’ his servants ‘for ever,’ 
and to express, in a subdued tone, the reluctant 
admission that it might not be God's will to grant the 
prayer for the restoration of Israel as of old, — 

Unless thou hast utterly rejected us, 
(And) art exceedingly wroth against us. 
(Lam. 5 22; cp RV.) 
Still, though the situation of affairs is bad, a deliverer— 
Nehemiah—is at hand. The allusion in v. 120 to 
Lev. 19 32 (in the Holiness-law) suggests that the writer 
is a member of that stricter religious party among the 
Jews, which presumably kept up relations with men 
like Nehemiah and Ezra, and afterwards did their best 
to assist those great men. It does not seem necessary 
or natural to suppose with Budde that vv. іт f. are a 
later insertion (see his note) ; Budde's mistake is partly 
due to his following the corrupt reading of MT in v. 12a, 
which ought almost certainly to be read thus, 
Grey-haired men and honourable ones suffer contempt ; 2 
The persons of old men are not honoured. 
The points of affinity between Lain. 5 and Job, Psalms, 
and 2 and 3 Isaiah also deserve attention.? 

(a) Job. Cp v. 154, Job 303r; v. réa, Job 1994. (4) 
Psalms. Cp v. т, Ps. 4413 [14] 89 о [5x /.] ; v. 8 (pip, ‘to 
deliver’), Ps. 13624; v. 1o груб, Ps. 116 119 53ł, but note 
that in all these passages ‘bis miswritten for msds (Ezek. 7 18, 
etc.); v. 1r (‘ Zion,’ ‘cities of Judah’), Ps. 69 35 [36]; v. 15, 
Ps. 30 гг [12]; v. 174, Ps. 67 [8] and (for use of TIN) 69 24 
23]; v. 18 (352), Ps. 387 814, etc.; v. то, Ps. 456[7] 102 12; 
v. 20, Ps. 131 [2] 74 ro 89 46 [47] (0%) К, Ps. 21 4 [5], etc.); 
V.2 (3573, sense), 
Is. 605; 2. з (зк py emm), Is. 63 16, the Jews no longer ‘ bné 
Israel’; v. 7 (лә), Is. 534 11; v. 11 ('Zion, ‘cities of 


eo Is. 409; v. 18, Is. 5410[9]; v. 222, Is. 57 r6 5412 
11). 


v. 21, Ps. 8037 [4 8). (с) 2 and 3 Isaiah. 


1 In z. 94, however, the writer may also he thinking of аз 5 


72722 in Jer.32. It is worth noting that in all probability 
Hosea (5 13) calls the king of Musur an Arabian (see JAREB). 

? v»p D23) DJÈ (cp Lev. 19 32a). 

3 (3 Isaiah = Isaiah, chaps. 56-00.) In the selection of phrase- 
ological parallels Lóhr's very full tables (see helow, 8 13) have 


been of the greatest service. A little more criticism on his part 
would have made his tables even more useful. 
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When we put all these data together, no earlier date 
seems plausible than 470-450 B.C. (z.e. pre-Nehemian). 
At the same time, a later date is by no means impossible. 
The shadows of evening darkened again, till night fell 
amidst the horrors occasioned by the barbarity of 
Artaxerxes Ochus (359-338 B.C.) Then, we may be 
sure, the fasting for the old calamities assumed a fresh 
vitality and intensity. It is at any rate difficult to place 
a long interval between Lam.5 and Lam.1-4, and 
Lam. 2-4 contain some elements which at least permit 
a date considerably after Nehemiah. 

As it is the poorest of these plaintive compositions, we 
may conjecture Lam. 5 to be also the earliest. "There 
is only one point of contact betwcen Lam. 5 and Lam. 
1-4—viz. inv. з, ср 11—and this is of no real significance. 
In Lam. 53, the ‘ mothers,’ if the text is right, are the 
cities of Judah (Ew., Lóhr); more probably, however, 
we should read улул, ‘our citadels.' Those high, 


strong buildings, where formerly the warriors had held 
out so long against the foe, are now, complains the 
poet, untenanted and in ruins (cp Lam. 25), as helpless 
and incapable of helping as widows. In Lam.l: 
Jerusalem itself is compared to a widow. 

We next turn to Lam. 4, which, like Lam. 5, seems 
to contain an archaising reference to Musri (cp Miz- 

Date of RAM § 24), by which the writer means the 
Bee ane adjoining the S. of Palestine occupied 
am. 4. by the Edomites after their displacement 
by the Nabateans. Verse 2: should probably run— 
' Rejoice and be glad, O people of Edom, that dwellest 
in Missur'? (aspa). Were it not for the archaistic 


Missur (Musur), which may point to a later age when 
archaisms were fashionable, we might assign v. 2r to 
some eye-witness of the great catastrophe ; words quite 
as bitter are spoken against Edom by the prophet 
Ezekiel (chap. 35). 
Another suspicious passage is v. 20: 
The breath of our nostrils, the anointed of Yahwé, | was taken 
in their pit,3 
Of whom we said, Under his shadow | we shall live among the 
nations. 

That the king intended is, not Josiah (so Targ.), but 
Zedekiah, is certain. But a writer so fully in accord 
with Jeremiah and Ezekiel (see vv. 6 13) as the author 
of Lam. 4 would never have written thus, unless he 
had been separated from the historical Zedekiah by a 
considerable interval of time. Zedekiah, to this writer, 
is but a symbol of the Davidic dynasty ; the manifold 
sufferings consequent on subjection to foreigners made 
even Zedekiah to be regretted.*  Budde's view of this 
passage is hardly correct. The words ' Under his 
shadow we shall live,' etc., surely cannot refer to the 
hope of a feeble but still ‘respected’ (?) native royalty 
in the mountains of Moab and Ammon. Itis in fact 
strictly ' David,' not Zedekiah, that the poet means. At 
the accession of each Davidic king-—— each restored 
* David '—loyal subjects exclaimed, * Under his shadow 
we shall live among the nations.’ The strong rhetoric 
and the dcveloped art of the poem are equally adverse 
to the view that it is the work of one of the Jews left by 
Nebuchadrezzar in Jerusalem. How long after Lam. 5 


it was written, is uncertain ; see below, 8 9. 

Points of contact between Lam. 4 and other late works. (а) 
Job. Terms for gold and precious stones in vv. 127; cp Job 
28; v. з OY" (Kr), Job 39 13 (crit. emend.; see OsTRICH); v. 5. 


1 2 S.9019 hardly justifies the equation, 'mother'—'city.' 
Zion alone, in the poet's time, could be called ‘mother’ (cp Ps. 
875, Ф). The play on arimanoth and almanoth is a very 
natural one. Budde would take ‘father’ and ‘mothers’ liter- 
ally; but ‘father’ should be ‘ fathers’ and ‘as widows’ should be 
‘widows’ to justify this view. | 

2 Pip рука not only makes the second part of the ‘limping 
verse’ too long, but also makes the poet guilty of an inaccuracy 
(see Uz). К | 

3 Seinecke gives the right explanation (GFZ 230). SS, 
however, explains ‘anointed of Yahwé’ as a phrase for the pious 
kernel of the Jewish people. 


4 Read rnng3 (see Budde). 
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(‘embrace ash-mounds"), Job 248; v. ва, Joh 30302; v. 84, 
Job 1920 (crit. emend.) (д) /’salms. V. 56, Ps. 113 75; v. 12 
(‘the kings of the earth '), Ps. 2 3 76 12 [13], etc.; ‘the inhabitants 


of the world,’ 241 338 987; v. 20 (mee), Ps. 1851 288 8110; 
т. 21 (Eni? with ПО), Ps. 40 16[17] 704[s]; vv. 21 /. (Edom), 
Ps. 137 7 / (Che. 7’s.(2). (с) 2 Isaiah. V. 2, Is. 5120 (7). The 
phrase in ls. is an interpolation (Bu., Che.). (4) Deuteronomy 
(late parts). F. 8 (033), Di. 3227; v. 9 (0. MUA), Dr. 8213; 
v. 16 ([}П and C28 NZ'3, Dt. 28 50; v. 17(* our eyes failed . . .’), 
Dt. 28 32; v. 19 (eagles), Dt. 28 49. | (e) Ezekiel. У. 8(dry tree), 
Ezek. 1724 2047; v. 11 (37 nez) Ezek. 5 13 6 12 13 15; 
v. 18 (їр 82), Ezek. 52 6. 


Lam. 2 and 4 are rightly regarded by Nóldeke and 
Budde as twin poems. ‘They agree in poetical structure ; 
9. Date of both too are highly dramatic. Both 
speak of the strange reverses suffered by 
Lam. 2. the leaders of the state; both, with much 
pathos, of the fate of young children. ‘The reference 
to ‘the law’ (éordh) in v. 9 stamps the writer as a 
legalist ; the idealisation of Jerusalem in v. 152 would 
incline us to make the poem nearly contemporary with 
Ps. 48, or even later than that poem, if Ps. 483, pre- 
supposed in Lam. 2, is corrupt. ‘The reference to 
‘solemn feasts and sabbaths' in 26 is as imaginary as 
the supposed reference to the resounding cries of the 
worshippers in the temple in 27. The same date must 
of course be given to both the twin poems. They 
probably belong to the same age as the many ' per- 
secution psalms’ in Ps. 1-72 —#.е., to the latter part of 
the Persian period (see, however, PSALMs [00K J). 
Phraseological parallels.! (а) Psalms. I. 1 God's footstool 
in Zion) Ps. 995 1327; 2. 2 (2ру` my), Ps. 232 6513, 
etc. ; (үтмә bbn), Ps. 89 40t (cp above, 8 3); v. 3 (лр ym), 
Ps. 75 10 [11] ; v. 6(corrected), Ps. 146(corrected) ; v. 7 (120, Ps. 
432 449[10], etc.; тт. 111219 ey) Ps. 61 2 [3] 77 3(4] еїс.; 
t. 16 (5 ES, Ps.35 16 37 12 11210; т. 19 (52 8E), Ps. 63 4[5] ; 
119 48 (ATEN), Р». 63617] 90 4 119 148; Ps. 62ọt (35 3529. 
(2) 2 Гзаѓай. V. 13 (122 and mg), 15. 46 s. 
(c) Deuteronomy (late parts). V. 3 (7% WMI), Dr. 2923; 
v. 4 (NYP 377, of God), Di. 3223; v. 6 (2, of God), Dt. 32 19. 
(d) Ezekiel. Vv.21721 on N^), Ezek. 511 749 8189510; 
v. 2 (277 and PNY 127), Ezek. 1314; v. 8 (^28, Hiphil) Ezek. 
3115; bays, however, is not strong enough; read phan (see 
above, § 3); т. то (ЛЕР npn), Ezek. 27 зо; (C'P£ 139), Ezek. 
Tisi oie ARUM IPS (Qe nim, Ezek. 136923 21 34 (with ДЕ as 
here) 2228 ; v. 14 (TER), Ezek. 1310111415, and especially 
2228; v. 15 CD nba), Ezek. 16 14 2812, and often; «v. 15/- 
(PIS), Ezek. 27 36. 
Lam. 1, Budde fully admits, can hardly be the work 
of an eye-witness of the fall of Jerusalem. That it is 
much later in origin than Lam. 2 and 


ue m ws 4 seems an unnecessary inference.? Here, 
SE again, the parallels are very important. 
Parallels. (а) Job. V. 20, Job 3027 (sense). 


(5) Psalms. V. 3 (182), Ps. 118 5 Ging.) 116 5 (plur.); v. 6, 
Ps. 42 1 [2], cp Job 1922 and (crit. emend.) 28. The pursued 
hart is a favourite image for the pious community or individual 


in time of trouble ; v. 7 E THY PN), Ps. 30 10[(11] 54 4 [6] 7212; 
v. or 5132) (but read yon, Ps, 35 26 3816[17]55 12 [13]; 2. 10 
(лр), Ps. 22 25 [26] 35 18 40 то 896 107 32 149 1 (used in the post- 
exilic religious sense; see ASSEMBLY); rv. ir f. (222 with 
BND, Ps. 22 17 [18] 80 14 [15] 1424 [5]; cv. 12 18 (2\20), Ps. 32 то 
38 17 [18] 69 26[27]; т. 13 (C122), Ps. 18 17, etc. 

(с) 2 and 3 Isaiah. Vv. 4512 (131), 15. 5123; cp Job 192; 
тт. 7 10 11 (DIF), 15. 64 11 [10]; v. 9 (ANTON 721), Is. 477; 
v. то (AVIDI 302, so read for "A [Grá.]), cp Is. 64 11 (19); 2. 15 
(лз 323), 15.63 1 f; cp Joel 314113; 2v. 1017 (1, ЛЕ), Is. 652; 
ср 25 11 (very late) Ps. 1436. 


2 Let another expression of thanks here be given to Lohr for 
his useful labours. 

2 Robertson Smith inclined to Ewald's view that the y stanza 
originally preceded the p stanza; Budde is of an opposite 
opinion. 
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(d) Deuteronomy (late parts). V. 5 (Rab my), Dt. 281344; 
v. до (MIIAN), Dt. 3225. 

(e) Ezekiel, Vu, 219 (27%, in figurative sense) Ezek.16 
3336 / 235922; v. 6 (022), Ezek. 3414 (dis) 18 (275); тт. 
817 (722, AT), Ezek. 1 19 /. 

The date of Lam. 3, relatively to Lam. 1 2 and 4, is 
very easily fixed. It shows a further development of 

the art of acrostic poetry which reminds 

Ha Date of us of Ps. 119, and its superabundant 

m literary reminiscences place it on a level 
with the poorest of the canonical psalms. That, like 
some at least of those psalms, it is pervaded by a deep 
and tender religious feeling, may be most heartily ad- 
mitted. Budde (p. 77) is probably right in assigning 
Lam. 3 to the рге- Массараап portion of the Greek 
age. 

Parallels. (a) Job. Vo. 79, Job 198; v. 8, Joh 197 ; ev. 
12 /., Job Т 20 (for gira read mwn) 1612/3 v. 14, Job 309 (cp 
Ps.69 12 [13); butinall three passages 43°33, ‘ stringed music,’ and 
in Lam, 363 12*2221 should be 72°, ‘a mock"); ©. 15 (cp v. 
194? Job 918; v. 170, Job 7 74: vv. 3046, Job 16 10. 

(4) Psalms. V. 46, Ps.3120 [21] 518 [10]; v. 6 (E2202), 
Ps. 7420 856[7] 1433; (E N2) Ps. 1433; 2. 8 (710), Ps. 8314 
Д; v.17 (12), Ps.8814 [15]; v. 20 (ПЁ), Ps. 4425 [26]; ср 
4257: т. 22 (* npn), Ps. 89 1[2] 10743; тт. 23 (after capab 
insert yppa) 3 32%, Ps. 5112 [34] Ps. 815 [26]; т. 24, Ps. 165 
7326 11957 142 5 [6]; v. 25, Ps. 37 7a 11971; v. 31, Ps. 9414; г. 
зз (ESN 12), Ps. 42[3] 492[3] 629[10]; ғ. 37, Ps. 339; v. 41 
(]3 NZD, Ps. 634 [5] 119 48; v. 46 (^8 AYE), Ps. 2213 [14] 3521; 
т. два, Ps. 119 136; v. 49 (123), Ps. 17 2 [3]; т. 50, Ps. 142, etc. ; 
v. 52 (‘like a bird’), Ps. 11 1 [2], if the text is sound ; (23m '3°§) 
Ps. 35 19 09 4 [5] (n *w3i"); v. 53, Ps. 1034 (55, so point) Ps. 
88 16 [17] 119 139; т. 54, Ps. 427 [8] 692 7. ; v. 55, Ps. 88 6[7]; v. 
57 (NN BY), Ps. 56 9 [то], etc. ; v. 58, Ps. 119 154 ; 2. 62 (32, 
Ps. 19 14 [15]; v. 64 (9239. DWT), Ps. 28 4. 

(с) 2 and з Isaiah. 1.21 (29 ON ax), Is. 4419 468 (Dt. 
439)f ; v. 26 (C20), 1s. 47 5; v. зоа, Is. 506; v. 32 (1707 353), 
Is. 63 7 (Ps. 106 45). 

It is true that, according to a tradition only recently 
called in question, the author of Lamentations is the 
i2. Traditional prophet Jeremiah (ep Baba arara: 

authorship. 154). A picturesque notice prefixed 

to 6's version says that, ‘after Israel 
was taken captive and Jerusalem laid waste, Jeremiah 
sat down and wept, and sang this elegy over Jerusalem,’ 
and the introduetion of the Book in the Targum runs, 
‘Jeremiah the prophet and chief priest said thus.’ 
There is also a passage in the Hebrew canon itself 
which was anciently interpre ed as connecting the name 
of Jeremiah with our book. In 2 Ch. 3525 we read, 
'And Jeremiah composed an elegy upon Josiah, and 
all the singing men and singing women uttered a 
lamentation over Josiah unto this day ; and they made 
it (Ze, the singing of such elegies) a stated usage in 
Israel; behold it is written in the Lamentations’; see 
JEREMIAH ii., § 3 (1). ‘Josephus says? that the dirge 
of Jeremiah on this occasion was extant in his days 
(An4. x. 51), and no doubt means by this the canonical 
Lamentations. Jerome on Zech. 12r: understands the 
passage in Chronicles in the same sense; but modern 
writers have generally assumed that, as our book was 
certainly written after the fall of Jerusalem, the dirges 
referred to in Chronicles must be a separate collection. 
This, however, is far from clear. The лур of the 
Chronicler had, according to his statement, acquired a 
fixed and statutory place in Israel, and were connected 
with the name of a prophet. In other words, they 
were canonical as far as any book outside the Penta- 


l sy339 implies uo affectation of originality (Bu); p=9 
(dittography). 


2 Read wD (note the parallelism). 


3 yon, if written "отт, would easily fall out after pap. Omit 
yom inv. 22. (So partly Bu.) 

4 This passage of his article in Æacy. Brit. is quoted and 
endorsed by Robertson Smith in O7/C(2) 181, n. 2; he refers 
to Noldeke, 41/est. Lit. (1868), 144. 
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teuch could be so called in that age." It thus seems 
highly probable that in the third century B.C. (see 
CHRONICLES, § 3) the Book of Lamentations was used 
liturgically by a guild of singers, and that a portion of 
it was ascribed to Jeremiah as its author. Even this 
evidence, however, is some three centuries later than 
the events referred to in Lamentations. Н is also 
discredited by its connection with an undoubted error 
of interpretation. ‘The reference in Гат. 42о to the 
last representative of the much-regretted Davidic family 
is couched in terms which the Chronicler felt unable to 
apply to any king later than Josiah; Lam.4 therefore 
had to be a dirge on Josiah, and who could have written 
such a dirge but Jeremiah ? 

Thongh there is a considerable element in the 
vocabulary of Lamentations which can be paralleled 
in Jeremiah, there are also many important character- 
istic words not used by the prophet, and some dis- 
tinctive Jeremianic ideas are wanting in those poems. 
And in spite of a certain psychological plausibility in 
the traditional theory (cp Jer.823 [91] 13:7 1417) it 
must be admitted that the circumstances and the 
general attitude of the prophet make it extremely diffi- 
cult to conceive his having written these poems. From 
Jer. 3828 3914 it is plain that during the capture of the 
city he was not a free man, and could not go about 
observing the sad condition of the citizens. Nor was 
his attitude towards the Chaldæans the same as that 
implied in the poems, for the poems are the expression 
of unavailing but ardent patriotism, whereas Jeremiah 
persistently counselled patient submission to the foreign 
rule. The sense of guilt, as Budde remarks, is very 
imperfectly developed in Lamentations. Here the 
blame of the national calamities is thrown on the 
prophets and priests; but Jeremiah’s prophccies are 
full of stern appeals to the conscience. There are 
some passages, too, which in the mouth of Jeremiah 
would go directly against facts—e.g., 29 and 41720 (see 
Lohr, 16) It is at best a very incomplete answer 
that in chap. 3, where the singer’s coniplaint may be 
thought to take a more personal turn, Jeremiah himself 
may be pictured in his isolation from Israel at large. 
Indeed, upon a close examination it turns out that 
this interpretation rests on a single word in 314—viz., 
зу, ‘my people,’ which, as we have seen, should rather 


be msy, ‘peoples,’ so that the singer of chap. З, as the 


general argument of the poem requires, is a representa- 
tive of Israel among the heathen, not an isolated figure 


among unsympathetic countrymen. 

It is unnecessary to adduce seriatim the similarities of ex- 
pression and imagery in Lamentations and the Book of Jeremiah 
respectively. It is admitted that the Book of Jeremiah had an 
enormous influence on the subsequent literature, and it would 
constitute a perplexing problem if in poems dealing with the 
religious aspects of the national troubles there were not numerous 
reminiscences of Jeremiah. Driver (/z7.(9), 462) has made a 
judicious selection of some of the more striking similarities. On 
the vocabulary see Lohr, ZA TW 14 33 7. 

The most urgent question is that relating to the text. Here, 
as elsewhere, a very natural but no longer justifiable conser- 

vatism has hindered an adequate treatment 
13. Literature. of critical questions. It must also be remem- 

bered that the date of Lamentations can 
be satisfactorily discussed only in connection with the date of 
Psalms and Job. The older literature is fully given by Nagels- 
bach (p. 17); but recent commentaries, from Ewald's onwards 
(if we put aside those in which JEREMIAH [g.v.] and Lamenta- 
tions are treated together), are much more important. Ewald 
treats the five Lamentations among the Psalms of the Exile 
(Dichter, vol. 1, pt. 2, (2) 1866). See also Thenius іп AGH, 1855, 
who ascribes chaps. 2and 4to Jeremiah; Vaihinger, 1857; Reuss, 
La Bible: Poésie Lyrique, 1879; S. Oettli, in AGH, 1889; M. 
Lohr, 1891, and again in HK, 1893; S. Minochi (Rome, 1897); 
K. Budde, in AWC (Fünf Megillot), 1898. Recensions of the 
text have been given by G. Bickell, Carmina VT metrice, 
112-120(1882): andin WZKM8[1894]101 7; C. J. Ball, PSBA 
9 [1887] 131 J- (metrical; cp Budde, Föyf Meg., 71, n. 1); a 
translation of a revised text by J. Dyserinck, 7.7 26 [1892] 
359; emendations by Houbigant, Mote critice (1777), 2477- 
483. On the metre see especially Budde, in ZA TIV 2 [1882] 1% 
12 [1892] 264 J. ; cp Preuss. Jahrbb. 1893, 46077 On the literary 
criticism see also Th. Nóldeke, Die alttest. Literatur (1868), 


142-148; F. Montet, Étude sur le livre de Lam. (1875); Seinecke, 
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GVI 2 (1884) 29 J. ; Stade, GV (1887) тот, n. 1; Steinthal, 
‘Die Klagelieder Јег., іп Bibel u. Rel.-philosophie, 16-33 (1890 ; 

ewish); S. A. Fries, in ZATW 13 (1893) 1xo J. (Lam. 4 5, 
Maccabzan works; Lam. 1-3 probably by оен), M. Löhr, 
in ZATW 14 (1894), 51 J. (an answer to Fries); and 7. 21 
(full statistical tables on the vocabulary of Lamentations). 
Winckler (40202), 3 445) refers Lamentations to a partial de- 
struclion of Jerusalem in the time of Sheshbazzar, in which, he 
thinks, the temple was not destroyed. See, however, OBADIAH. 
Among the Introductions Kónig's gives perhaps the most dis- 
Zinctive treatmentto the critical questions; but Driver's is fuller. 

T. K. C. (with some passages by W. R. s.). 


LAMP, LANTERN. Before we proceed to a con- 
sideration of the use of artificial light among the early 
Hebrews there are eight Hebrew (including Aramaic) 
and Greek terms which have to be mentioned. 

Passing over such terms as iN, "ND, TÜND, has, фюстур, 
and the like, we have :— i 

1, 7), zēr, sometimes rendered ‘candle’ in AV (e.g., Job186 

21 17 29 3, etc.), and even in RV also (Jer. 2510, 
1. Terms. Zeph. 112), for which, as the Amer. Revisers 

н recognise, ‘lamp’ is everywhere to be preferred : 
so in RV of Job, 4c., and in AV also of Ex. 27 20. Cognate with 
aris: 

2. "3, nir, used only in a figurative sense, AV ‘light’in т K. 
11 36, 2 K. 8 19, 2 Ch. 217 (mg. ‘ candle’), but RV ‘lamp’ (so also 
in Prov. 21 4 where AV ‘plowing,’ mg. ‘light,’ RVmz. ‘tillage’; 
see the Comm.), and AV also in 1 K. 154. From the same 
common root is derived mius, ménorah,\ which, with the single 
exception of 2 K. 4 1o, is always used of the temple candelabrum 
(see CANDLESTICK). 

e vab, lappid (deriv. uncertain), though rendered ‘lamp’ in 
AV Gen.1517 Job125 (RV also in Dan. 106 Is. 621), should 
rather be ‘torch’ (as in RV, so already AV in Nah. 2 4 [5], Zech. 
126); it is rendered ‘lightning’ іп Ex. 2018 EV. On the 
apparently cognate priba (Nah. 23 [4] AV ‘torches’) see Ixon, 
§ 2, col. 2174. 

4. NAWII) xebrasta, in Bibl. Aram. Dan. 55, EV ‘candle- 
stick,’2 

5. Avxvos (in © for no. 1), ‘candle’ in AV of Mt. 5 15 Mk. 421 
Lk. 8 16, etc., but ‘lights’ (in pl.) Lk. 12 35; RV ‘lamp(s).’ 

6. Avxvia (in @ for wéndrah, see 2 above), ‘candlestick’ AV 
Mt.515 Mk. 42r Lk. 8 16 1133 (RV ‘stand’), and EV Heb. 9 2 
Rev. 1 12 2т 5 etc. (in Rev., КУшу., ‘Gr. lamp-stands’). 

7. Aauras, ‘lamp’ AV Rev. 45 810, etc., and EV Mt. 251-8, 
properly ‘torch’ (so EV in Jn. 183, RV in Rev. Z.c., and RVing. 
in Mt. Zc.). The word was transferred from the torch to the 
later invented ‘lamp.’ In Judith 10 22 mention is made of silver 
‘lamps ' (Aap mades apyupat). 

8. фарб, Jn. 1831, EV ‘lantern’ (properly a torch). 

'The oldest form of artificial light was supplied by 
torches of rush, pine, or any other inflammable wood. 
'The origin of the lamp is quite un- 
known. Classical tradition ascribed 
its invention to the joint efforts of 
Vulcan, Minerva, and Prometheus, whilst Egypt, on the 
other hand, claimed the credit for herself. — At all events, 
according to Schliemann, lamps were unknown in the 
Homeric age, and, on the authority of Athenaeus 
(15700) were not in common use (in Grecce) until the 
fourth century B.C. With the Romans, too, the candela 
is earlier than the Zzcerza and the candelabrum, and 
was used, even in later times, by the poorer classes 
rather than the more expensive lights rcquiring oil. 

The oldest kind of lamp is the shell-shaped clay 
vessel consisting of an open circular body with a pro- 
jecting rim to prevent the oil from 
being spilled. ‘This variety is found in 
Cyprus from the eighth to the fourth century в.С., and 
many Egyptian specimens, ascribed to the middle of the 
second millennium, were found at Tellel-Hesy.* These 
rude clay vessels have survived in the 15. to the present 
day. The carliest Greek and Roman lamps (dychnt, 
lucerne) are almost always of terra-cotta, bronze is 
rarer. In Egypt and Palestine, on the other hand, 


2. Introduction 
of Lamps. 


3. Description. 


1 According to Hommel, Sëd-arab. Chrest. 128, the related * 
пуло in Hal. 353=‘ torch.’ | 

2 Deriv. quite obscure; see the Lexx. According to Barth 
(ZA 2.117) the я is a nominal prefix. 

3 Ohnefalsch-Richter, Ayfros, 368, fig. 2532, 411 n.; tab. 
210 16. 

4 Bliss, Mound of Many Cities (1898), 136, fig. on p. 87. 

5 Cesnola, Salaminia (1884), ог 
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terra-cotta or even porcelain lamps do not seem to occur 
before the Roman and Byzantine periods respectively.! 

Another popular variety is the shoe-shaped lamp, several 
specimens of which were found by Peters at Nippur,? sometimes 
plain, ‘sometimes blue enamelled, and a few in copper.’ They 
appear to be all post-Babylonian. (The older lamps were of a 
squarish shape; the most elaborate specimen was evidently 
Seleucidan.) Lamps of this description were used by the early 
Christians (cp Dict. Christ. Ant. s. ‘Lamps,’ 919).3 

Generally speaking, therefore, the lamps of the 
Semites and Egyptians contrasted unfavourably with 
those of Grecian or Roman manufac- 
ture, and we may further conclude 
that the Hebrew lamp underwent little 
improvement and elaboration previous, at all events, to 
the time of the Seleucidae. We may also infer, in- 
cidentally, that there are no grounds at present (at least) 
for supposing that P's temple-candelabrum was marked 
by any exceptional beauty—even in Samuel's time the 
sanctuary was lit only by a zër (8 1, x above). 

In spite of the numerous references to the zr in the 
OT we have really no indications to guide us to its 
shape, and in the light of the evidence above (8 3) we 
can only surmise that it approximated to—if it was not 
identical with—the plain shell-shaped clay utensil already 
described. As the interesting passage in 2 К. 410 
proves, a lamp of some kind formed a part of the 
furniture of every room, and the exceptional use of 
ménóràk suggests that already it was customary to set 
the lamp upon an elevated stand. This we know was 
done in NT times. At all events we must not suppose 
that a candelabrum of the typical classical shape is 
intended in this pre-exilic reference. The more usual 
practice was to set the lamp upon a niche in the wall. 

As the term pistāh, nae, shows, the wick was commonly of 
Frax [g.v.) Whether, as in Egypt (cp Herod. 262), the oil 
was mixed with salt (10 purify the flame) is unknown ; see OIL. 

The Oriental prefers to keep a light burning through- 
out the night*—a custom not wholly due to fear of 

: darkness —and Kitto (Bibl. Cyel., s.v. 
5. Beliefs and th hi ( е es à ) 
etaphors suggests iat this practice gives point 

ш * to the familiar ‘ ow/ex-darkness' of the 
NT. ‘The contrast implied in the term ‘outer’ refers to 
‘the effect produced by sudden expulsion into the 
darkness of night from a chamber highly illuminated 
for an entertainment.’ Probably the custom originated 
in the widespread belief which associates and sometimes 
even identifies light and life. 

So, the extinguishing of light is the cessation of life, Prov. 
20 20, cp Prov. 139 2420 Job 186 2117 293. Similar is the use 
of nir (81, 2 above), and the metaphor ‘quench the coal’ in 2 S. 
14 7 (Солі, $ 4). The light may typify the life of the individual, 
of the clan, or of the nation. In 2 S. 21 17 where David is the 
‘lamp of Israel,’ we may perhaps see in the people's anxiety to 
safeguard his person a trace of the primitive taboo of kings.’ 
Again we find the widespread custom of the ever-hurning sacred 
hearth or lamp (cp CANDLESTICK), on which see NAPHTHAR and 
cp Pans. i. 266 /, viii. 539, and Class. Dict., s.v. * Prytaneum.' 

On the association of the deity with flame, see Fire.§ 
Finally may be mentioned the Lydian custom (Paus. vii. 22 2) of 
lighting the sacred lamp before the image of Hermes in the 
market-place of Phara before approaching it for oracular 
purposes. This may, conceivably, illustrate 1 S. 33 where the 
point is emphasised that the lamp has not gone out. Did the 


writer believe that there would have been no oracle had the 
light been extinguished ?7 


From primitive cult to established custom 


4. Early Jewish 
Lamps. 


is an 


1 Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. 2 157; Clermont-Ganneau, Archeo- 
logical Researches, 1167 f, 486 f. 

2 Nippur, 2 388 f., cp pl. v., no. то. 

3 Whether glass lamps were used in Egypt must be considered 
problematical, see Wilk. Hac. Ag. 3 424 (fig. 620). 

4 Doughty found paper-lanterns thus nsed among the Bedouins 
(Ar. Des. 18 72). 

5 Cp the care taken of the sacred torch-bearer among the 
Greeks (see Rawlinson on Herod. 8 6). 

9 So the Yezidis light lamps at sacred springs (Parry, Six 
months in a Syrian monastery, 363). 

7 As it stands the passage is difficult. It is ordinarily sup- 
posed to indicate that it was still night-time (in v. 15 read: ‘he 
rose up early in the morning '). Are we to suppose, therefore, 
that the zër only burned for a few hours (note that aan is 
intransitive)? ‘This would be opposed not only to P, but also to 
universal custom. 
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easy step. On the lighting of torches and lamps on 
the occasion of marriage festivities see 
MARRIAGE.! Whether, as Bliss has 
conjectured,? lamps ever played a part 
in foundation-ceremonies, cannot at present be proved. 
The burning of lamps before the dead is too widely 
known to need more than a passing mention; see, 
further, MOURNING CusTOMs. On lamps in Jewish 
festivals see DEDICATION, FEAST OF, col. 1054, and 
TABERNACLES, FEAST OF. 5, А.С. 


LAMPSACUS, 1 Macc. 1523 EV (after Vg. LAMP- 
SACUS) ; EV SAMPSAMES (q.v. ). 


LANCE. For]YT'3, idön, Jer. 5042 AV, RV ‘spear,’ 


see JAVELIN, s, WEAPONS. For NÌ, rdmah, т K.1828 RV, AV 
*Jancet,' see SPEAR, WEAPONS. 


LAND-CROCODILE (M3), Lev.llso RV, AV 
CHAMELEON, (4.7., 1). 


LANDMARK (5323), Dt. 1914, ete. See AGRICUL- 
TURE, § 5. 


LAND TENURE. See LAW AND JUSTICE ($$ 15, 
18). 


LANTERN (флмос), Jn. 183f. See Lamp. 


LAODICEA (Aaodikia [Ti. WH] from N every- 
where; in TR everywhere AaoAtkela, which is cer- 
tainly the correct Gk. form [Authors and inscrr.] В 
has AaoAtKia ір Col. 21 Rev. 111 814; but AaodiKeta 
in Col.4131516. Latin, Laodicea; but also Zaodicia 
and other wrong forms are found. The ethnic is Aao- 
Мкєүс [Lat. Laodicensis}], Laodicean, Col. 416 [cp 
Coins]. The NT passages indicate the position of 
Laodiceia? as (1) in the Roman province of Asia, and 
(2) in close proximity to Colossz and Hierapolis. А 
coin represents the city as a woman wearing a turreted 
crown, sitting between ФРҮГ!& and kapia, which are 
figured as standing females. This agrees with the 
ancient authorities, who are at variance whether Lao- 
diceia belongs to Caria ог to Phrygia. It was in fact 
close to the frontier, on the S. bank of the Lycus, 6 m. 
S. of Hierapolis and about 10 m. W. of Colossz (Col. 4 
1316). In order to distinguish it from other towns of 
the same name, it was called Aaodixera ў mpds (or єтї) 
TQ Aúrw (Laodicca ad Lycum, Strabo, 578). 

Laodiceia probably owed its foundation to Antiochus 
11. (261-246 B.c.), and its name to his wife Laodicé. 
The foundations of the Greek kings in Asia Minor were 
intended as centres of Hellenic civilisation and of 
foreign domination. Ease of access and commercial 
convenience were sought, rather than merely military 
strength. Hence they were generally placed on rising 
ground at the edge of the plains (Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. 
of АМ, 85). Such is the situation of Laodiceia, 
backed by the range of Mt. Salbacus (Bada Dagh) and, 
to the SE., Mt. Cadmus (Akonas Dagh). Being a 
Seleucid foundation, Laodiceia contained a Jewish 
element in its population, either due to the founder or 
imported by Antiochus the Great about 200 B.C. (Jos. 
Ant. xii. 34).5 In бг в.с. Flaccus, the governor of 
Asia, seized twenty pounds of gold which had been 
collected at Laodiceia, as the centre of a district, by 
the Jews for transmission to Jerusalem (Cie. Pro Flacco, 
68; cp Jos. .4z. xiv.1020, a letter addressed by the 
Laodicean magistrates to Gaius Rabirius in 48 or ABIGO 
guaranteeing religious freedom for the Jewish colony). 


6. Lamps in 
Festivals. 


1 Also a classical custom. Probably the flame was originally 
regarded as a vivifying and fertilising agent; cp especially 
Frazer, Golden BougA(9), 3305. One remembers that Hymen is 
figured with a torch. 

2 Of, cit. 84. 

3 [At least six cities of this name were founded or renovated in 
the later Hellenic period. Ср Lycaonta.] 

3 Carian, Ptol and Steph. Byz. s.z. Antiocheia ; Phrygian, 
Polyb. 5 57, Strabo, 576. 

5 [Cp Willrich, Juden u. Griechen, 41 f., who denies the 
genuineness of the document.] 

$ Cp Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 9 667. 
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The prosperity of Laodiceia began only with the Roman 
period (Str. 578, wixpa mpórepov obca avéinaw €AaBev єф' nuov 


RS LES 


каї Tov 1uerépov marépov, which sums up the first century B.C.). 
Strabo traces the growth of the city to its excellent territory and 
its fine breed of sheep; but the real secret lay in its situation at 
a knot in the imperial road-system (cp Pol. 557) At 
Laodiceia the great eastern highway met three other roads: 
(т) from the SE., from Attaleia and Perga ; (2) from the NW., 
the important road from Sardis and Philadelpheia ; (3) from the 
NE., from Dorylzum and northern Phrygia. The city was thus 
marked out as a commercial and administrative centre. It was the 
meeting-place of the Cibyratic conventus, and а banking-centre 
(Cicero proposes to cash there his treasury bills of exchange—Ad 
Fam. 35, pecunia que ex publica permutatione debetur. Cp 
id. Ad Aztt.515). To this financial side of the city's repute 
refers Rev. 318 (‘I counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the 
fire’). Laodiceia also became great as a manufacturing town. 
The fine glossy black native wool (of the colour called кораёс, 
Str. 578) was made into garments of various shapes and names, 
and into carpets.! A reference to this trade is found in Rev. 3 18 
(‘I counsel thee to buy of me . . . white raiment’ [(udria Aevká 
—not the dark garments of native manufacture]. The town 
thus rapidly grew rich. Although it was passed over in 26 А.р. 
as not sufficiently important to be selected as the site of a 
temple to Tiberius (Tac. 412.455), it needed no help from 
the imperial exchequer in order to repair the havoc wrought by 
the great earthquake? of бо А.р. (Tac. 44.1427, propriis 
opibus revaluit) Hence the boast in Rev.317 (‘I am rich, 
and increased with goods, and have need of nothing’). 


Asklepios (JEsculapius) enjoyed great honour at 
Laodiceia. He is there the Grecised form of the native 
deity, Men Karos, whose temple was at Attouda, some 
12 m. to the West (cp NEOCOROS). It was connected 
with a great school of medicine. That Laodiceia 
identified itself with this worship is clear from its coins, 
which under Augustus have the staff of Asklepios en- 
circled by serpents, with the legend Zetgis or Zeb£s 
PiradynOys : Zeuxis and Alexander Philalethes were two 
directors of the school. The expression in Rev. 3:8 
('eye-salve to anoint thine eyes with, that thou mayest 
see’ RV) refers to the * Phrygian powder’ (тєфра Ppvyia) 
used to cure weak eyes. We may infer that this was made 
at Laodiceia, and that the Laodicean physicians were 
skilful oculists. Thus the three epithets ' poor and blind 
and naked’ in Rev. 317, are carefully selected with refer- 
ence to three conspicuous features in the life of the city. 

Of the history of Christianity in Laodiceia little is 
known. From Col. 21 ('/or them at Laodicea, and for 
as many as have not seen my face in the flesh’), it is 
clear that at the time of writing Paul was not personally 
known to the bulk of the converts at Laodiceia. This 
inference is by no means irreconcilable with Acts 191 
[on the expression rà dvwrepixa мёрт, ' the upper coasts’ 
AV, ‘the upper country’ RV, see GALATIA, § 7, col. 
1596, and PHRYGIA, $4]. The foundation of the Laodi- 
cean church must be traced to Paul's activity in Ephesus 
(Acts 1819 1910, ‘so that all they which dwelt in Asia 
heard the word') The actual founder of the church 
would appear to have been Epaphras (Col. 17 412 f. ). 
From Col 416 we gather that Paul wrote also to 
Laodiceia when he wrote to Colossze ; but the Laodicean 
epistle is lost—unless we accept the view that it is the 
extant Epistle to the Ephesians (cp COLOSSIANS, § 14). 
The epistle, extant in Latin, entitled Zzszo/a ad 
Laodicenses, is a forgery.? The subscription to 1 Tim. 
—'‘ The first to Timothy was written from Laodicea’ 
AV —is also false. 

The site of Laodiceia (mod. Zs£-77issar, the ‘Old 
Castle’) is now quite deserted; the ruins are many 
but not striking. The old city has served as a quarry 
for Denizli, a large Turkish town at the foot of the 
Baba Dagh, about 6 m. to the southward. 

Ramsay, in his Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 132 ff. 
341/ 2512 542 f, etc., gives nearly all that is known of 

Laodicela and the Lycus valley generally, 

Literature. with map of Laodiceia. Map of the Lycus 

valley in his Church in the Rom. Emp.) 472. 


See also Anderson, in Journ. of Hellenic Studies, 1897, pp. 404 /f., 
and Weber, Jahrb. des arch. Instituts, 1898. W.J. Ww. 


1 Cp Edict of Diocl. 16, 52 [épéav Tepev]rewnv ў Aadixyyyy. 
2 This region was notoriously liable to such visitations ; cp 
Strabo, 578, ei yáp ris GAAy, каї 1 Aaodixera eUgeuaTos. 
: 3 See P. W. Schmiedel in Ersch and Gruber (1888), and PAUL, 
41 а. 
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LAPIDOTH, RV LAPPIDOTH (MTb, as if 


' torches' or [cp oe), Ex. 2018] ‘lightning flashes’ ; 
Aadle}iAwe [BAL ]), husband of DEBORAH (Judg. 44). 
There is reason, however, to suspect that both ‘ Deborah’ 
and 'Lappidoth' may be corruptions, the former of 
the name of the centre of the clan of Saul (Ephrath—z.e., 
Jerahmeel ; see SAUL, § 1), the latter of PALTIEL, the 
origin of which was of course unknown when the 
Deborah legend was elaborated. The narratives in 
Judg. 4 and Josh. 11, and the song in Judg. 5, have in 
fact most probably undergone considerable transforma- 
tion. See SHIMRON-MERON, SISERA. TRC 


LAPIS LAZULI (Rev. 2119 RV?£), the name by 
which a well-known blue mineral (mainly silicate of 
aluminium, calcium, and sodium), the source of ultra- 
marine, has since the Arabian period been designated ; 1 
it is now brought chiefiy from SW. Siberia, through 
Persia and Turkestan. To the Greeks it was known as 
сблфероѕ, to the Hebrews as veo, sappir (see SAP- 


PHIRE), to the Assyrians and Babylonians (most prob- 
ably) as the z£zZ-stone, to the Egyptians as the Zs2d. 
It was prized alike for personal ornaments and for archi- 
tectural decoration. A large number of Egyptian objects 
of luxury made from it have been preserved ; various 
Assyrian seal-cylinders, inscribed tablets, and the like, 
in lapis lazuli, are also known (1450 B.C. onwards). 
Burnaburia$ of Babylonia sends to Naphuria of Egypt 
(2.е., Amenhotep IV.) two minas of zZzz-stone and a 
necklace of ro48 gems and zZzz-stones. There is 
frequent mention of ёл in the ‘Statistical’ ‘Table 
of Thotmes III. (RP 219 f.), and Rameses III. is so 
rich іп «&z£ that he can offer pyramids of it in his 
teniple at Medinet Habt. It was one of the seven 
stones placed as amulets and ornaments on the breast 
of the Babylonian kings, and was used to overlay the 
highest parts of buildings. It is sometimes called 
ukné-Sadé (uknü of the mountains) and Esarhaddon 
specially mentions the mountains of Media and the 
neighbouring regions as sources of the «vkm. The 
inscriptions at ed-Deir el-Bahri speak of it as brought 
from the land of Punt. 

See Am. Tab. 84042 1511; АБ 32 20; Del Ass. HWB, 
s.v. *uknü'; Wi. ДОР 1150160 271; WMM, As. u. Eur. 278; 
OLZ, Feb. 1899, p. 39; Peters, Nippur, 2 132 143 195 210 240. 

LAPWING (D2'233) Lev.11:9 Dt. 14:8 AV, RV 
НООРОЕ (g.v.). 


LASEA (Acts 278, troAic Aacaia [Aacea WH, 
after В]: rroAic adacca [^]. Aaccata [N*], Aatcca 
[N°], Aacia [minusc. ap. Ti.]; Kg. THALASSA [tol 
THALASSIA ; codd. ap. Lachm. 7HASLASSA, or THAS- 
SALA]), From Acts we learn that it was ' near ' (éyyus) 
Fair Havens, and the configuration of the coast there- 
abouts restricts us to the N. or the E. There was prob- 
ably frequent communication between the town and 
Paul's ship, which lay for ‘much time’ at FAIR HAVENS 
(g.v.) The ruins of Lasea were discovered, apparently, 
by Captain Spratt, in 1853. They were first examined 
and described by the Rev. G. Brown in 1856. The site 
lies about a mile NE. of Cape Leon(d)a (= Aéovra), a 
promontory resembling a Zon couchant, 4 or 5 m. E 
of Fair Havens. According to Mr. Brown, the peas- 
ants still call the place Zasea. This position agrees 
with that given to a place called Ліза, which in the 
Peutinger Tables is stated to be 16 m. from Gortyna 
(see Hoeck, Aveta 1441, but cp Winer), $ 5, n. 55). 
The true name, according to Bursian (Geogr. 2567), is 
Alassa, and the place is identical with the ‘Adal of the 
Stadiasmus Med. 322, and the Alos or Lesos of Pliny 
(HN A12) ; but Bursian is in error in identifying the 
remains near Cape Leonda as those of Leben, one of 
the ports of Gortyna (Strabo 478), and in putting Lasea 
on the islet now called 7a?Aos which lies close to the 
coast a little to the NE. of Fair Havens. 


1 Lāzuward, of Pers. origin, whence also our ‘azure.’ 
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See James Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 4th ed., 
82, 268 f. with map; Falkener in Mus. of Class. Ant. 1852, Sept. 
p. 287. For coins with legend @adacaewv, cp llead, 27252. 
Num. 386. Wee We 


LASHA (05, pausal form; Алса [EL]; Алса 
[A]), or rather Lesha, a frontier city of Canaan (7.e., on 
the W. side of the Jordan), Gen. 10 :9f. Jerome (Quest. 
in lib. Gen.) and the Targum identify it with Callirrhoe, 
a place famous for its hot springs, near the Wady Zer£á 
Main, on the 1. side of the Dead Sea (see Seetzen's 
account in Ritter, Erdkunde, 15575 f: ). The situation 
of Callirrhoe, however, is unsuitable. Halévy proposes 
to read ТУ lāšðn, which is used in Josh. 152 of the 
southern end of the Dead Sea (Recherches bibliques, 8164); 
but the article would in this case be indispensable. Sey- 
bold ( Z4 7 IV, 1896, p. 318 f.) actually identifies Lesha 
with Zoar (also ealled Bela), which, as the southern point 
of the Pentapolis, seems to him to be naturally expected 
in such a context. Wellhausen (C77 15) maintains that 
we should read ee, Lesham the letters y and p have 


a close reseniblance in their Palmyrene form. In this 
case, the ‘ border of the Canaanites ' is given thus—from 
Sidon to Gaza, from Gaza to the Dead Sea, and from 
the Dead Sea to Lesham—z.e., Dan (ep LESHEM). 
Most probably, however, the original text referred to 
the Kenites or Kennizzites (not to the Canaanites), and 
the ‘border’ was drawn from Missur (not ' Zidon ') to 
Gerar and Gaza (?), and in the direction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah as far as Esheol (?)—7.e., perhaps Haliisah. 
TORC. 
LASHARON, RV Lassharon (А709; tHe арок (?) 
[B], om. A, Aecapwn [L]) a royal city of Canaan, 
mentioned with Aphek, Josh. 1218 (EV). їр, ‘king 
(оѓ),' before {гр is, however, probably an interpola- 
tion; it is not represented in @. Thus the true sense 
will be, ‘the king of Aphek in the (plain of) Sharon’ 
(see APHEK). Those who retain the MT suggest that 
Lasharon may be the modern Ѕагӧпа [SW. of Tiberias. 
Kautzsch, 275, renders MT ‘the king of Sharon.’ 
Observe, however (1) that шо лр should mean gram- 
matically ‘one of the kings of Sharon’ (see Ges.-Kau. 
8 т29с), and (2) that Saroná, as a place-name, is 
probably a /a/e echo of the older name of a district 
(see SHARON, 2). €5 in Josh. 129-24, gives twenty-nine 
kings, MT thirty-one. It is more likely that the 
original writer made thirty. ] WRS 


LASTHENES (AacOenfe]i dat. [АМУ], -нс [Jos.]), 
the minister of Demetrius II. Nicator (see DEMETRIUS, 
2), who was ordered to lighten the fiscal burdens of the 
Jews. A copy of the order was also forwarded to 
Jonathan the Maceabee (see MACCABEES i., § 5), and 
appears in 1 Mace. 11 3o / іп a form closely akin to that 
in Josephus 44. xiii. 49 [88 126-130]).! From Josephus 
(Ant. xiii. 43) it would seem that Lasthenes was a Cretan 
who had raised a number of mercenaries (cp CRETE, col. 
955) with which Demetrius had been able to commence 
his conquest of Syria. Тһе honorifice titles bestowed 
upon him in 1 Macc. 1131. (oryyev7js, татр; see 
CousiN, FATHER) testify to his high position, which 
(compare 10 69 744) may have been that of governor of 
Coelesyria, or grand vizier of the kingdom (ep Camb. 
Bib. ad foc.). Later, when quietness had been gained, 
the whole of the army of Demetrius was disbanded 
(probably at the instigation of Lasthenes) with the 
exception of the 'foreign forces from the isles of the 
gentiles’ (1138),? a circumstance which gave rise to 
widespread dissatisfaction ; sce, further, ANTIOCHUS 4 ; 
'TRYPHON. 

1 The most noteworthy differences are (а) v. 37. év dpe rà 
ayiw as compared with the preferable той áyéov iepoù [Jos. $ 128] 
—6pec apparently а corruption of iepa, and (4) v. 38, at duvdpecs 
ai ard Tov TaTépov as against стратиотои [Jos. $ :30]—the 
reading of Macc. being apparently a doublet with Ymax read 


for ymax (as in 1072 [see MACCABEES, First, $ 3 end]). 
2 Jos. § 129, no doubt correctly, oi . . ёк Kpyms. 
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LATCHET (У, 15.527 ; imac, Mk. 17etc.). See 
SHOES. 


LATIN (pwmaicti) Jn. 19го. See ROMAN EMPIRE. 


LATTICE. Although the manufacture and use of 
glass (more particularly for ornamental purposes) was 
known to the civilisations of the East from 

1. Use : f н : 
а. the earliest times (see GLASS, § 1), we are 

without evidence of the employment of 
glass-panes in the construction of windows. Indeed, no 
openings such as windows were at any time common— 
a fact which finds sufficient explanation in climatic con- 
siderations. In Assyria and Babylonia, to avoid open- 
ings of any kind in the outer walls, the ancient architects 
used doorways reaching to ten or more feet in height, 
which were intended to light and ventilate the rooms as 
well as to faeilitate the movements of their inhabitants 
(Place, .Vinive, 1313, see Per.-Chip., Art in Chahi. 
1:86 f.) In Egypt, again, the openings were small 
but admitted of being ‘closed with folding valves, 
secured. . . with a bolt or bar, and ornamented with 
earved panels or coloured devices’ (Wilk. Aze. Eg. 1 363, 
ep illustr. p. 362, fig. 132). Of the construction of the 
house among the ancient Hebrews we know but little 
(see 11005Е) ; the etymology, however, of some of the 
terms employed for certain parts! suggests constrnctions 
of lattice work, such as have happily not yet disappeared.? 
At the present day the windows looking out towards 
the street are small, closely barred, and at a consider- 
able height from the ground. In the olden times 
these windows seem to have looked over the street, 
and in the case of houses built upon the city-wall 
offered an easy escape into the surrounding country (cp 
Josh. 215 2 Macc. 319). Cp HOUSE, $ 2. 

The OT words correctly rendered in EV ‘ lattice’ or * window’ 

are four, to which MND, »eAkezáA (EV ‘light’ 

2. Hebrew —1.e., light-opening, window) in Kea: 

names. һау be added. Of three other words (nos. 5-7) 
AV mislakes the meaning. 

(1) плк, *drubbah (cp Ar. 'araóa, ‘to tie [a knot], EV 
‘window,’ used of the latticed openings of a dove-cote (Is. 608 
r[e]oo[o]os (BRA. etc.]), of the sluices of the sky (Gen. 7 11, etc. 
катарракттс [in Is. 94 18 Gvpís]), and metaphorically of the eyes 
(Eccl. 123 оло). On Hos. 133 (катиодоҳт [AQ*] ; &axpvyov [B] 
comes from акр:ёшу [Compl.]—Ze., ABIX; EV 'chimney ), see 
Coat, 8 5. | 

(2) pen, Aallón, бөр, EV ‘window,’ Gen. 268 Josh. 215 
Jndg. 528 Jer. 2214 (where read “лоп with Mich., Hi., etc.), 
not necessarily a mere opening (bbn, to bore, perforate), since 
2 К.13 r7 shows that it could be opened and shut, but probably 
an opening provided with a movable covering of lattice-work 
(cp 21285? ‘lattice,’ Judg. 5 282 Pr. 7 6 [where AV t casement ']). 
‘non ma r K.64 is very probably the dé Aillani, ‘place of 
openings’ o1 fortified portico, an architectural expression used 
by Sargon (Ators. 161 f., ср A B2 48) аз а W. Palestinian term 
for 227 appati (see FORTRESS, col. 1557, and references in Muss- 
Arn., Ass. HHB s.v. xilani). In 1 К. Zc., 'n '3 seems to be 


„identical with or possibly a portion of the СМК in v. 3. 


(3) c'zon (pl), дахан, Ct. 29, єр RINI in Tgg. for pon. 

(4) 122 (pl), Aawwin, Dan. 6 ro [11], Aramaic. 

To these AV adds 

(s) лёд? (pl), лебде, 15. 5418; but see BATTLEMENT, 
FORTRESS, col. 1557 я. 1. 

(6) Яр, зерл, 1 K.7 5 (cp ШЕР 6475), a difficult word 
which seems rather to denote a cross-beam (RVmg. ‘with 
beams"); and 

(7) ^a, sóhar, Gen. 6 vé (in Р description of the ark). AV 
may be nearly right though, in spite of the support given to the 
rendering * opening for light' by Tg., Pesh., Vulg., etc., many 
scholars now render ‘roof'—e.g., RVmg., Budde, and Ball; 
Ges.-Buhl and others who compare Ar. гал», Ass. sêru (in Am. 


1 naa, ‘lattice,’ 2 К. 12, duxtvwids [BL], &rvov [A], see 
NET, 5; and полк (only in plur., except in Hos. 133), see 
above (1). 

2 See Baed.(3) xli. One must go to the more remote parts of 
Arabia to escape from glass window-panes altogether (Doughty, 
Ar. Des. 1 286). 


3 On etymology, єр Moore Judg. ad loc. In Judg. ro£wóv [B], 
$urvonj [AL]. 
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Tab. sx'ru), ‘back.’ It is doubtful, however, whether this 
comparison is legitimate. (а) The meaning of the Heb. root 
sng лл ‘to shine,’ is well-established. (6) Jensen more safely 


connects Ass. séru with "Nis, ‘neck’ (Xosmol 28, n. т); and 


(с) there is no support for a word like 45x, ‘roof,’ in the 
Babylonian Deluge-story. @ has émvvéywv, which is not a 


rendering of 128 (Schleusner, Ball, and others) but a corruption 


of canvodoxyv. Josephus (Azz. 1. 3 2) mentions a roof (брофо$), 
but is silent about the window, which in fact seems to be 
usually passed over in the accounts of the ark contained in the 
various deluge-legends (see DELUGE, § 20, z. 5), though, to be 
sure, J incidentally refers to a *window.'! For RV's rend. 
‘light,’ Ze., a great light-opening, cp Symm., &a$avés. [Оп 
the whole it may be best to read 1278 (cp G, reading as above). 


Pasek in MT warns us to criticise the text. Cp PSBA 28141. 
—T. K. C] 


LAVER.? Solomon's temple (see TEMPLE), besides 
its sea of bronze (see SEA, MOLTEN), had also ten 
bronze lavers (hiis ; see PoT, and cp 


COALS, 8 3, FURNACE, $ 1 [2]; Xovr$jp 
(5, but in Kings xvrpókavAos [AL-oy]; Vg. labrum,’ 
but four times ZzZer, once Zedes, and twice concha). The 
passage in 1 К. (7 27-39)* is evidently in great confusion ; 
and but little help in the elucidation of the wholly inade- 
quate details in MT’s description can be obtained either 
from © (713 f.) or from Josephus (.4z£. viii. 36). The 
figures in Stade (G 71338 здо /.), Nowack (HA 243 f), 
and Benzinger (HA 252 7; Kön. 49) may assist vague 
conjecture as to what may have been the appearance of 
structures which obviously none of the describers had 


ever seen. 

Fresh light, however, has been thrown on the whole passage 
(т Ki. 7 27-39) by Stade's new discussion in ZA IV 21 (1g01), 
рр. 145-192, mainly through discoveries of bronze chariots in 
Cyprus. The 'undersetters' (RV for nsn») and the ‘stays’ 
(nv) are now intelligible, and so too is the construction of the 
‘mouths’ of the *lavers.' Klostermann's excision of vv. 34-36 
is found to be inadequate to the explanation of the present state 
of the text, which has arisen by the interweaving of two parallel 
accounts. 

1. Of the lavers themselves all we are told is that they were of 
bronze, four cubits (six feet) in diameter, and that they had a 
cubic capacity of forty baths (9go,ooo cubic in., 52 cubic ft.). 
Thus they must have been about 2 ft. in depth and when filled 
with water their contents alone (325 gallons) must have weighed 
about 13 tons.5 

2. Each laver with its foot rested on a ‘base.’ Of these 
‘bases’ (nian, 70009028; pexwvw; bases) also we have no 
satisfactory description. Each of them was four (@, Jos., five) 
cubits long, four (Jos., five) cubits broad, and three (05, Jos., six) 
cubitshigh. Each consisted of pupp Oxisgëröth ; оъуукАєатбь, 
ovykActauara) and p3*Sv (slabbim ; é£exópeva) ; but how these 
words should be rendered is quite uncertain.6  Benzinger argues 
with some plausibility that the 5/20 were the primary 
elements in the quadrilateral structure, and the sisgérath only 
secondary. The »zsgérofh were decorated with lions, oxen, 
and cherubim. 

з. Each base rested on solid brazen wheels 14 cubits in 
diameter ; the axles of these wheels moved in ydd07A—* hands’ or 
*stays'—which projected from the lower part of the base and 
were of the same piece with it. 


1. In Kings. 


4. The ten lavers as described in Kings were ranged 
five on the right side and five on the left side of the house 
facing eastward. According to 2 К. 16:7 king Ahaz 
(see Benzinger) cut up the 222207072 and removed the 
misgéroth, Presumably if the lavers themselves re- 
mained they stood at a lower elevation than formerly. 
Perhaps, however, the bases were renewed, since they 
are said to have been broken in pieces by the army 


1 [n J the words for ‘window’ and ‘roof’ are pon (Gen. 86) 


and лр22 ('covering' 8 х3) respectively. Mr. S. A. Cook sug, 
gests that 6 16 may contain the statement that openings were to 
be made upon the first, second, and third stories—e.g., TD 


^an win msg aJ. For the anticipatory pronominal suffix in 
83, cp Josh. 1 25 Jer. 51 56 Ezek. 4125, etc. 


2 Fr. lavoir, Lat. lavatorium. 

3 i.e., lavabrusm. 

4 Contrast the bare notice in 2 Ch. 4 r4. 

5 Josephus, however (4122. viii. 86, 8 85), makes them 4 cubits 
(6 ft.) in depth, and thus of much larger capacity. 
‚© See for example Vg. of v. 28 4: ‘et ipsum opus basium 
interrasile erat et sculpturæ inter Juncturas, et inter coronulas 
et plectas leones,’ etc 
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of Nebuchadrezzar (2 K. 2513 16— Jer. 52 1720;! cp Jer. 
2719). What their function was is not stated in MT. 
Josephus, who must at least have known the arrange- 
ments of the temple of his own day, says that the lavers 
were ‘for cleansing the entrails of the animals sacrificed, 
and also their feet (?).' 

On the probable mythological significance of the 
lavers, see SEA [MOLTEN]. 

The laver (Jos. Ant. їй. 63 epipparrgptov) of Ex. 
3018 28 3516 388 3939 407 11, Lev. 811 (all P) stood on 

2. InP its ‘foot’ (12 © Bács, Jos. крт; basis) 

Р ' between the door of the tabernacle and the 
altar. The laver belongs wholly to one of the later 
strata of P. (See Dr. Zz£rod. 0, 38 ; Addis, Doc. Hex. 
2276, etc., and the Oxf. Hex.) Its dimensions or shape 
are nowhere stated; it is said (Ex. 388) to have been 
made out of the mirrors of the women (a very late 
Iaggadic addition, thinks Wellhausen), and its use was 
for Aaron and his sons to wash their hands and feet 
therein when they entered the tabernacle. 

When we compare the account of the tabernacle in P with the 
(very late) description of Solomon's temple in 1 K. it seems 
curious that the laver and its bases should be left undescribed in 
Р; the case is reversed with the golden candlestick: perhaps we 
may conclude that the laver and the candlestick were one. 
Moreover, it may be worth noting that the use of only oze laver 
in P when contrasted with the zez in 1 K. finds an analogy in the 


CANDLESTICK [g.z., $ 1]. See further SCAFFOLD. 
(See Ohnefalsch-Richter, Аудғоѕ, Taf. 134; also his notes on 
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Administration ($$ 8-10). 
Punishment ($8 11-13). 
Private law [property, etc.] ($814- 
Oral law ($ 7). Bibliography ($ 19). [18). 
Law is, originally, custom. As has been already 
shown under GOVERNMENT (esp. § 9), the old tribal 
system knew no legislative authority, no 
persons holding superior power whose 
will and command were looked upon as 
law or as constituting right. "This does not, however, 
imply a condition of arbitrary lawlessness; on the 
contrary, tribal custom formed a law and a right of 
the most binding character. lts authority was much 
more powerful than that established by any mere 
popular custom in modern society. To break loose 
from tribal custom was, practically, to renounce the 
family and tribal connection altogether; any gross 
infraction of that custom was necessarily followed by 
expulsion from the tribe and deprivation of al! legal 
right and protection. Further, it is to be remembered 
that in virtue of the intimate relation between the tribe 
and its god, every tribal custom is at the same time a 
religious custom—z.e., compliance with it is looked 
upon as a duty to the divinity by whom the custom is 
upheld. This was felt perhaps more keenly in Israel, 
than amongst other peoples; law and righteous- 
ness were the special concern of Yahwe; in his name 
justice was dispensed and to him were all legal ordin- 
ances referred. To a certain extent also Yahwe was the 
creator of the law. Through his servants the priests, 
he gave his ' decisions’ (ninin, 4d7dtk), which were to a 
large degree instructions on points of right. Such a 
divine utterance naturally becomes a law, in accord- 
ance with which other cases of the same kind are 
afterwards decided. When viewed in this light the 
fact—to our modern ideas so surprising — that all 
violations of religious observance are looked upon 
as crimes against the law and as ranking in the same 
category with civil offences, becomes intelligible. "The 
worship of the tribal god forms a part, by no means 
the least important part, of the tribal custom ; no dis- 
tinction between worship and other integral parts of tribal 


custom is perceived. 
In this connection we must. bear in mind that even before 
the monarchy Israel had attained a certain degree of unity 


Law and custom ($ 1). 
Effect of settlement ($ 2). 
Written laws (§§ 4-6). 


1. Law and 
custom. 


1 The reference in Jer. 52 20 to the twelve brasen bulls under 
the hases is apparently due to aconfusion with the ‘sea.’ 
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in matters of law ; not in the sense that it possessed a written 
law common to all the tribes, or a uniform organisation for the 
pronouncing of legal judgments, but in the sense that along 
with a common god it had a community of custom and of feeling 
in matters of law. This community of feeling can be traced back 
very far; ‘it is not so done in Israel,’ and ‘folly in Israel, which 
ought not to be done,’ are proverbial expressions reaching back to 
quite early 1imes (Gen. 347 Josh. 7 15 Judg. 19 23 20 102 5. 13 12). 

The settlement in Western Palestine, so important in 
all respects, was peculiarly important in its effect on the 
development of law. From the 
eden renes to nature of the case the law had to 

settled life be greatly extended. The new cir- 
"cumstances raised new legal problems. 
For one thing, the conception of private property has 
for peasants settled on the land a significance quite 
different from that which it possesses for nomads. 
Property with the Bedouin is uncertain; it may be gained 
and lost in a night; for peasants a certain security of 
ownership is indispensable. Again, with the settlement 
on the land a certain differentiation of ranks and classes 
became inevitable. 

To the Bedouin social distinctions in our sense of the word 
are unknown ; within the tribe all are ‘brothers’; mno one is 
master and no one is servant. Life in village and town soon 
brings with it great distinctions. — ' Rich‘ and ‘poor’ become 
‘high’ and ‘low,’ and the protection of the poor and of the alien 
becomes a pressing task for rhe new system of law. 


To these considerations it has to be added that, by 
the settlement, the bonds of clanship came to be 
gradually loosened, and their place taken, so far, by 
local unions (see GOVERNMENT, $ 15); upon this there 
naturally followed a weakening of the power which tribal 
custom had exercised through the family. The individual 
was not so dependent on the community ; he could with 
greater ease break loose from the restraints of custom. 
A certain relaxation of discipline began to make itself 
felt. The later view, therefore, which characterised the 
period of the judges as one of lawlessness (Judg. 176 etc.) 
is partly correct. Custom had lost its old power and 
required the support of some external authority. 

The first step towards meeting this requirement was 
when, by the settlement, the heads of clans and com- 

: munities (see GOVERNMENT, § 16), gradu- 

3. Fixed ; : 

tribunals. ally acquired the character of a superior 

authority which could be regarded as having 
been appointed by Yahwè and could thus come forward 
with a claim to legal powers. Their judicial utterances 
had no longer merely a moral authority; they had 
behind them the weight of the whole community, which 
was interested in giving them effect. The development 
of a kind of public law was thus possible. In one 
instance at all events this is plainly seen—viz., in the 
case of the penalty for manslaughter. Under the tribal 
system vengeance upon the manslayer is purely the 
affair of the avenger of blood—z.e., the family: the 
support of the tribe at large is involved only in cases 
where the slayer belongs to another tribe. In settled 
communities, however, the supreme authority must, 
from a very early date, have begun to recognise it as 
falling within its domain on the one hand to guarantee 
security of life, and, on the other, gradually to displace 
the perilous custom of blood revenge by itself taking 
in hand the punishment of the slayer. 


This advance towards the formation of an outside authority 
was at first by no means an adequate substitute for the un- 
qualified power of custom which it sought to displace, and 
this insufficiency showed the need of fuller political organisation. 
There must be an organisation that would render possible or 
guarantee the development and consistent administration of a 
uniform system of law. 


The monarchy provided a system of uniform common 
law by furnishing a regular tribunal and by supporting 
with its authority the ancient customs and legal practices. 
The king and his officials were no legislators; in fact 
for a considerable time after the establishment of the 
monarchy there was no real law at all in the modern 
sense. The judicial decisions of the king and his 
Officials were determined simply by the ancient cus- 
tomary practice, and some time, it would seem, passed 
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before even this law was codified, although doubtless 
it may have been common from an early date for single 
legal decrees to be publicly posted up, for example, at 
the sanctuaries. The first attempt at a comprehensive 
collection of legal precepts and a book of laws is prob- 
ably to be found in what is known as the Book of the 
Covenant, dating probably from the ninth century 
(Ex. 2024-2319; cp HEXATEUCH, § 14, LAW LITERA- 
TURE, $$ 6-9). 

A single glance shows that the appearance of the 
Book of the Covenant was not the introduction of a new 
4 Book of tHe wj the book was a setting down in 

writing of long-current legal practices. 
It nowhere enunciates great legal prin- 
ciples, or attempts to exhibit an abstract system of 
law, with a view to its application to concrete cases ; 
it is merely a collection of individual legal decisions. 
Its origin is clear. Either the frequent repetition 
of similar decisions had given rise to an established 
precedent, or a single decision had been given by a 
divine "Tóráh—in either case with the same result, that 
a fixed rule was established. Hence is explained the 
nature and scope of the contents of the collection. 
It deals exclusively with the circumstances and in- 
cidents of every-day life; such matters as the legal 
position of slaves, injuries to life or limb resulting 
from hostility or carelessness, damage to property, 
whether daughter or slave, cattle or crop. The ruling 
principle is still that of the jus talionis. Trade or 
commerce as yet there is none—at least no laws are 
required for its regulation. That ordinances for the 
divine worship and general ethical precepts for the 
humane treatment of widows and strangers should 
also be included and placed on the same level will be 
readily understood after what has been said above (8 1). 
Still, a distinction is made between jus and fas at 
least in so far as the form of decree in the mzipatim 
(ethical and legal) differs from that in the débdrim 
(relating to religion and worship). 

The object of this codification probably was to 
secure a greater degree of uniformity in adjudication 
and punishment. It is matter for surprise that we are 
nowhere informed by whom this collection was intro- 
duced as an official law-book or whether it was ever so 
introduced at all. If what we are told regarding 
Jehoshaphat's legal reforms (2 Ch. 179) comes from a 
good source, it would be natural to think of him in this 
connection (see Benzinger, Comm. on 2 Ch. 179). 
On the other hand, it is also equally possible that 
the Book of the Covenant was never an official law- 
book (like Dt.) at all, that it was simply a collection 
undertaken privately (perhaps in priestly circles). As 
containing only ancient law and no new enactments, 
such a collection would need no kind of official intro- 
duction but gradually come to be tacitly and universally 
accepted. 

With the law of D the case is different; it was 
brought in as the law of the state by a solemn act in 

the 18th year of Josiah (621 B.C.), 
5. The law of D. when king and people made a solemn 
*covenant' pledging theniselves to its faithful observ- 
ance (see 2 К. 231 fA). This accords well with the fact 
that Dt. claims to be more than a mere compilation of 
the ancient laws ; it comes before us as a new system. 
Though in form and in contents alike it connects itself 
very closely with the Book of the Covenant, its literary 
dependence on it being unmistakable, it nevertheless, 
as a law-book, marks a great advance in comparison 
with the other, inasmuch as it embodies an attempt to 
systematise both the civil and the ecclesiastical law 
under a single point of view, that of the unique relation- 
ship of God to his people. The norm for determining 
what is right and what is wrong is no longer merely 
ancient law and custom : the supreme principle is now 
the demand for holiness. As a consequence, much of 
what has long been established law must disappear; in 


Covenant. 
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the sphere of worship, indeed, the law-book has ex- 
pressly in view nothing less than a thorough-going 
reform. In spirit the legislation is characterised by its 
humanity; humanitariau ordinances of all sorts, pro- 
visions for the poor and for servants, for widows and 
orphans, for levites and strangers, have a large place. 

The priestly law in like manner, after the exile, was 
introduced much as D had been (Neh.8-10) This 

_ law aims only at the regulation of 
6. у worship ; law and ethics in the broader 
Е sense are purposely left alone; the 
constitution now given to the community everywhere 
presupposes a state organisation and civil rights. It is 
only exceptionally that matters belonging to the domain 
of law properly so called are dealt with, and even in 
these instances that is done only in so far as the 
questions are connected with the hierocratic system of P. 
Within P, the law of holiness (H) forms a separate col- 
lection (Lev. 17-26 and some other isolated precepts ; 
cp HEXATEUCH, $$ 16 f, LAW LITERATURE, $ r5, 
LEVITICUS, $$ 13-23), though it does not seem ever to 
have received separate recognition, but only to have come 
into currency in conjunction with the Priestly Law as 
a whole. As distinguished from P, H includes ethical 
and legal enactments (especially Lev. 19), which are 
made from the point of view of the holiness of the 
people, as in Dt. (the mild humanity of which it also 
shares). 
The Zórák, however, the written and official law, 
related only to a small part of civil life. Alongside of 
it was still left ample room for the play 
Daum of ancient consuetudinary law. It is 
much to be regretted that in the literature which has 
come dowu to us we have no codification of this con- 
suetudinary law in the form into which it had developed 
at the time of the introduction of the Priestly Law, and 
iu which it is presupposed by that law. For long 
afterwards it continued to be handed down only by oral 
tradition, and even amongst the scribes of a later epoch 
there was still strong reluctance to commit the ZZd/àckàA 
to writing. 

The further development of law was the main business of the 
scribes. The /óràA continued to be the immovable found- 
ation ; the task that remained was, either by casuistical inter- 
pretation of the written law or by determination of the con- 
suetudinary law, to fill up the blanks of the Zorà£ and bring 
into existence new precepts. The law thus arrived at—which 
in authority soon came to rank alongside of the written ZoxaA— 
was comprehensively termed Zá/&cAaàA (consuetudinary law). 
As it gained in authority the scribes, though not formally recog- 
nised as lawgivers, gradually came to be such in point of fact. 
The results of their legislative activity are embodied in the 
Mishna. This rests, however, on an older work of the period of 
R. ‘Akiba b. Joseph (circa 110-135 A.D.), under whose influence 
it probably was that the Ad/acha@h hitherto only orally handed 
down first came to be codified. From what has been said it will 
be evident that the Mishna may very well contain many frag- 
ments of ancient legal custom, but that it would be hopeless to 
attempt with its help to reconstruct the old consuetudinary 


Hebrew law as this existed (say) in the Persian or in the Grecian 
period.! (Cp Law LITERATURE, $ 22 f.) 


Al jurisdiction was originally vested in the family. 
The father of a family had unlimited powers of punish- 
ment (Gen. 3824, cp Dt. 21:8 f). With 
the coalescence of families into clans 

pre: and tribes (see GOVERNMENT, $ 4) a 

ers. . ; cuc 

portion of the family jurisdiction neces- 
sarily also passed over to the larger group, and was 
thenceforth exercised by the heads of the clan or 
tribe. "The old tradition in Israel was that the elders 
acted also as judges. All three variants of the story 
of the appointment of ‘elders’ as judges (Ex. 18:5 ff 
Nu. 1116 f Dt.1:3/.) have this feature in common 
that they place the elders alongside of Moses as his 
helpers in the government of the people—z.e., iu pro- 
nouncing judgments (in the gloss Dt. 1:5 the word is 
quite correctly given as ‘heads of tribes"). The lighter 
cases come up before the elders, whilst Moses reserves 
the graver ones for himself. This judicial activity of 


1 On the Rabbis and the Mishna see Schür. GV7 ii., $ 25. 
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the heads of tribes and clans we must, of course, regard, 
not as an innovation, but as an ancient usage. The 
tradition, however, is once more in accordance with the 
facts of the casewhen, asalongside of and overruling every 
human decision, the deity is regarded as the supreme 
king-judge. The weightiest matters, those namely 
with which human wisdom is unable to cope, come 
before God ; for Moses dispenses law as the servant and 
the mouth of God—as a priest—upon the basis of divine 
decisions (see above, $ 1). Тһе people come to him 
to inquire of God and he is their representative before 
God, to whose judgment he submits the case (Ex. 
18 1519). The same conditions continued through 
the later period; alongside of the jurisdiction of the 
tribal heads and of the judiciary officers that of God as 
exercised through the priests was still maintained. 

'The entire position otherwise accorded to the elders 
shows that their judicial activity was not the consequence 
merely of an office with which they had been invested. 
Their authority as a whole, and in particular their 
judicial influence, was purely moral. In the main 
therefore we find the same conditions as are even now 
found to prevail among the Bedouins, and so far as the 
present subject is concerned we may safely venture to 
avail ourselves of what we know of these last to supple- 
ment the deficieucies of our information regarding 
ancient Israel. 

Amongst the Bedouins, also, then, it is within the competency 
of the sheikh to settle differences ; but his judgment has no 
compelling power : he cannot enforce it against the will of the 
parties and cannot order the slightest punishment upon any 
members of the tribe. The family alone can bring pressure to 
bear on the members. Further, many tribes have, in addition, 
а £ádi, as a sort of judge of higher instance for graver cases ; 
for this office men distinguished by their keenness of judgment, 
love of justice, and experience in the affairs and customs of the 
tribe, are chosen. Asa rule the office of 220? continues within 
the same family; but even his judgment is not compulsory. 
There is no executive authority provided for carrying it ош. If 
in the last resort a problem proves so involved that not even the 
kādī is able to solve it, nothing remains but to resort 10 the 
judgment of God (cp Burckhardt, Bem. 93 //.) 

As already remarked ($ 2), after the settlement these 
elders in their character as heads of the local commun- 
ities (zi£né Ad ir, туп pi) gradually acquired the powers 
of a governing body (cp GOVERNMENT, 8 16). So far 
as their jurisdiction was concerned, this meant that as 
judges they acquired a certain executive power for 
carrying out their judgments. How soon this develop- 
meut took place, and with what modifications in detail, 
we do not know. Stories like those of the wise woman 
of Tekoa (2 S. 144 /:) and of the trial of Naboth (1 K. 
218 ff) prove the tact, at least for the period of the 
earlier monarchy. Dt. knows of the ‘elders’ as an 
organised judicial institution. From the manner in 
which the function of judging is assigned to them in 
certain cases, it is clearly evident that the elders also had 
executive powers (cp esp. Dt. 1912 212 f. 2215 7.). In 
this executive capacity they act as representing the 
entire body of the citizens ; this finds expression, 1n the 
case of death-penalty, iu the fact that it is for the entire 
community to carry out the sentence (Dt.177). A 
solitary exception is made in the punishment of murder ; 
even long after the unrestricted right of private revenge 
had been abolished, and trial of crimes against life had 
been brought within the competency of the regular 
courts, there survived a relic of the ancient deeply- 
rooted custom which gave the avenger of blood the 
right of personally carrying out the death sentence on 
the murderer (Dt. 19 r2). 

(a) E/ders.—By inference from these facts we may 
safely conclude that the judges presupposed by the 

Book of the Covenant were in the first 
ш instance the elders of the different localities 
—all the more so as the judicial competency of these 
elders must in the earlier times have been still more 
extensive than when the Book of the Covenant was 
written. Singularly enough, the Book gives no sort of 
indication of the composition of the tribunal, the forms 
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of process, and so forth—in this case also merely taking 
for granted the continuance of long-established custom. 

It may be permissible to hazard the conjecture that in con- 
nection with that dependent relation in which sometimes the 
rural districts stood to the larger or metropolitan cities, the 
jurisdiction of the city would extend also over its ‘daughters’ 
(EV ‘suburbs’; cp Nu. 21 25 32 42 Josh. 1323 2817 11 Judg. 11 26). 

As the passages cited above (8 8) show, the juris- 
diction of the elders continued to subsist under the 
monarchy. 

(8) The King.—<Alongside of the jurisdiction of the 
elders, however, and to some extent limiting it, there 
arose the jurisdiction of the king. The king was judge 
par excellence (cp GOVERNMENT, $19). He constituted 
a kind of supreme tribunal to which appeal could be 
made where the judgment of the elders seemed faulty 
(2 S.l44 J). Moreover, it was also open to the litigant 
to resort to the king as first and only judge (2 S. 152 J., 
2 К. 155), especially in difficult cases (1 K. 316 f 
Dt. 179, see below [y]). Of this privilege of the king 
Some portion passed over to his olficers also, who 
administered the law in his name. Unfortunately we 
have nothing to show how the jurisdiction of these 
officers stood related to that of the elders in its details, 
and whether (or how far) its range was limited. The 
same has to be said of the judicial activity of the priests. 
That they continued to possess judicial attributes is 
implied both by the Book of the Covenant and by 
Deuteronomy. Still, on this point an important differ- 
ence between the two books is unmistakable. In 
the Book of the Covenant (Ex. 228 [7]), as in the ancient 
consuetudinary law, what is contemplated in cases of 
special perplexity is a divine decision, a torah of God 
to be obtained at the sanctuary ; God was the judge. 

(y) The Priests. —In Dt. on the other hand (179 / 
19:5 f.) ‘the priests, the levites,' as judicial officers con- 
stitute a sort of spiritual college of justice : the cause is 
not decided by means of an oracle or divine judgment ; 
the priests carefully investigate the case just like 
other judges. The studious care with which the 
sanctity of their judicial decisions is emphasised (17 зо 7.) 
warrants the conjecture that the change is to be at- 
tributed to D, especially as, throughout, we are left with 
the impression that D has it in view to enlarge the juris- 
diction of the priests as widely as possible, at the 
expense of that of the elders. The elders retain 
within their competency only a limited class of offences. 

The offences in question are merely such matters as affect in 
the first instance only the family— a son's disohedience (21 18 7), 
slander spoken against a wife (2213 77.), declinature of a levirate 
marriage (257 7%), manslaughter, and blood-revenge (19 11 /, 
21:77) Into the last-cited passage (215) a later hand has 
introduced the priests as also taking part in the. proceed- 
ings: ‘for them Yahwé thy God has chosen to minister unto 
him, and to bless in the name of Yahwé ; and according to their 
word shall every controversy and every stroke be'—an interpo- 
lation which clearly shows in what direction lay the tendency 
of this legislation and its subsequent development. That this 
studious effort on the one side was viewed on the other with 
little favour is shown by the fact that in the central ordinance 
relating to the judicial function of priests (178 7.) ‘the judge' 
is by an interpolation placed on a level with the priests. The 
simplest explanation is that it is the king who is intended here 
and that the object was to save his supreme judicial authority 
as against the pretensions of the Jerusalem priesthood (cp the 
quite analogous interpolation of the judges in 19 17 /). 

The Chronicler carries back to Jehoshaphat the 
establishment of a supreme court of justice in Jerusalem 
and the appointment of professional judges in all the 
cities (2 Ch. 19 4-:1). 

Though not absolutely incredible, the statement is rendered 
(to say the least) somewhat improbable by the fact that in 
this supreme court the high priest is represented as hav- 
ing the presidency in all spiritual, and the ' prince of the house 
of Judah’ in all secular, causes (see Benzinger, Come. on 2 Ch. 
194 7). Apart from this, however, Dt. certainly seems to know 
of the existence of the professional judges in the various cities 
(1618 f). 

Ezekiel and P continue to advance logically along the 
line laid down in D. In Ezekiel's ideal future state, in 
which the king is but a shadowy figure almost entirely 
divested of royal functions, judicial attributes are wholly 


assigned to the priests (Ezek. 4424). That P also 
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assigns the administration of the law, not to the secular 
authority but to the priests, is clear from the representa- 
tion of Chronicles according to which even David had 
appointed 6000 levites as judges (1 Ch. 234, 26 29). 
This theory, however, was never fully carried out. 

In Ezra's time we meet, in the provincial towns, with pro- 
fessional judges who are drawn not from the priesthood but from 
the ranks of the city elders (Ezra 725, 1014). ‘There were 
similar local courts throughout the country during the Greek 
and Roman periods (Judith 616 etc. ; Jos. B/ ii. 24 1 ; SAédi- 
‘ith 10 4, 5044 13, Sank. 114; in Mt. 522 1017 Mk. 139, it is to 
these local synedria that reference is made). In localities of 
minor importance it was certainly by the council of the elders 
(cp Lk. 7 3), the BovAy, that judicial functions were exercised (cp 
| ї.є.); in the large towns no doubt there may also have 

cen, over and above, special courts. In later times the rule 
was that the smallest local tribunal had seven members (cp 
GOVERNMENT, $ 31; also Schürer, G/7/2133/). In large 
centres there were courts with as many as twenty-three members ; 
but in these, in certain cases (such as actions for debt, theft, 
bodily injury, etc.) three judges formed a quorum (Sarh. 1 1, 2, 3, 
21) In certain cases priests had to be called in as judges 
(SanÁ.13) On the great Sanhedrin and its jurisdiction see 
GOVERNMENT, § 31. 

Judicial procedure was at all times exceedingly simple. 
In an open place (Judg.45 15. 226), or under the 

ee shadow of the city gate, the judges took 
10. Judicial s З ә i БА, F n Р, 

Sa eR their seat (Dt. 21:9 2215 257 Am. 51215 

P ` Rudi, etc) In Jerusalem Solomon 
erected a ‘porch,’ or hall, of judgment, for his own 
royal court of justice (x237 cw, 1 K. 77) Plaintiff 
and defendant appeared personally, each for his own 
case (Dt. 175 912o 251); on a charge being made 
the judge could call for the appearance of the accused 
(Dt. 258). Such an institution as that of a public 
prosecutor was unknown; the state or the community 
in no case overstepped its judicial functions. In every 
case it was for the aggrieved or injured person to bring 
forward his complaint if he desired satisfaction. He 
also had it in his choice, however, to resort to the 
method of private arrangement, and refrain from coming 
before the court; in this event, the matter was at an 
end, for no one else had an interest in bringing it into 
court. When there is no complainant there is no judge. 
The * daysman ' is mentioned only in Job 933 (mz). 

The proceedings were as a rule by word of mouth, 
though in later times written accusations also seem to 
have been known (Job 3135). The chief method of 
proof was by the testimony of witnesses. The father, 
indeed, who brought a stubborn and rebellious son 
before the judge needed no such support (Dt. 2118 f.) ; 
but in all other cases the law invariably demanded the 


concurrent testimony of at least two persons; on the 


word of only one witness a crime could in no circum- 
stances be held as proven, still less any death-sentence 
pronounced (Dt. 176 1915 Nu. 3530 Mk. 14567. 
Mt. 2660). According to Talmudic law (.5222 0/0 302 ; 
Bibi Aammá 88a; cp Jos. Ant. іу. 815) only free 
men of full age were capable of bearing witness ; women 
and slaves were incapacitated—a rule, doubtless, in ac- 
cordance with ancient custom, although the OT' is silent 
on the subject. Whether the adjuration of witnesses 
which is alluded to in general terms in P (Lev. 51) was 
an ancient practice, we cannot say. А false witness was 
punished, according to the jus talionis, by the infliction 
of the precise kind of evil he had intended to bring 
upon his victim by his falsehood (Dt. 19:8 7). Тһе 
warnings so frequently repeated (as in Ex. 231 2016), 
such stories as that of Naboth (1 K. 21), and the 
remonstrances of the prophets, show that the evil of false 
testimony was by no means rare. 

Where, from the nature of the case, witnesses were not to be 
had, the accused was put upon his oath (Ex. 226-11 (7-12]). In 
specially obscure cases God was looked to for the discovery of 
the guilty party (Ex. 228[7] 15. 14 40/: Josh. 14). The only 
trace remaining in the later law of a divine ordeal (see 
JEALousv, Triar OF)is in the case of a wife accused of adultery 
(Nu. 5117). Torture, as a means of obtaining confessions, 
was not employed; the Herodian dynastv—by whom it was 
employed fieely—seem to have been the first to biing it into 
use (Jos. B/ i. 30 2-5). | : 

Judgment, in the earlier times pronounced orally, but 
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later occasionally given in writing (Job 1326), was as a 
rule carried out forthwith in presenee of the judge 
(Dt. 2218 252); in case of a capital sentence the 
witnesses were required to be the first to set about its 
execution, and the whole community was expected to 
take an active part (Dt. 177). 

Though in the paragraphs that follow, the various 
laws are arranged according to their substance, it must 
from the outset be clearly borne in mind that the 
ancient law of the Hebrews does not admit of close 
correlation with the Roman or with the modern systems 
baséd on the Roman, and in particular that the sharp 
distinction between penal and private law by which 
these last were characterised does not admit of being 
transferre] to the former. One of the most striking 
illustrations of this is to be found in the manner in 
which theft is regarded by Hebrew law. 

In Hebrew law the dominant principle is the jus 
talfonis—'‘an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth ' 
(Ex. 21 24). To understand this 
properly, it has to be borne in mind 
that, in the earliest stage of de- 
velopment whieh has been described above, a principle 
of this kind had its applicability not as a norm for 
penalties to be judicially intlicted, but only as regulative 
of private vengeance. lt is for the individual himself 
to pursue his rights ; by universal custom he is entitled 
to do to the aggressor exactly what the aggressor has 
done to him. In particular, in the most scrious case of 
all, that of murder, the blood-relation not only has the 
right, but is under the sacred duty, to avenge the deed. 
In savage stages of society the demand for vengeance 
is held to be the most righteous and sacred of all 
feelings; the man who does not exact vengeance is 
devoid of honour. 

An unqualified jus talionis makes endless every affair 
where it has once been introduced, ‘This appears most 
clearly in blood-revenge. Naturally, therefore, in the 
early stage of legal development now under considera- 
tion, when the affair is held to concern private in- 
dividuals only, the injured party has also the right to 
come to some other arrangement with the aggressor 
and accept compensation in the shape of money or its 
equivalent (ep the law of the Twelve Tables: si mem- 
brum ruit, ni cum eo paicit talio esto). 1t was a great 
forward step which the Israelites made — doubtless 
before they took possession of western Palestine—when 
compensation of this kind was allowed to take the 
place of revenge pure and simple. In doing so 
they took the most essential first step towards the 
substitution of publie criminal law for private revenge. 
Compensation cannot for long withdraw itself from the 
control of general custom, and then there gradually 
comes into existence a certain definite scale in accord- 
ance with which such matters are adjusted (ep Ex. 21 22). 
At an early period Ilebrew custom seems to have 
demanded such a mode of settlement for every kind of 
bodily injury (1х. 2118) ; but the earlier usage did not 
sanction the acceptance of blood-wit, except in the one 
case of accidental homicide (1х. 21 зо). 

Penal law, in the strict sense of the expression, 
constitutes a third stage, its distinctive feature being 
that the duty of revenge is taken over from the in- 
dividual by society at large. Revenge now becomes 
punishment, that which regulates it is the gencral interest 
of the community at large. Custom, and afterwards 
statute, determine the kind and incasure of tlie penalty ; 
the leaders of the society, the constituted. authorities, 
take in hand the duty of secing it carried out. 

In the ancient Hebrew view of the matter, however, 
the object of punishment is not completely attained, 
even when the ideas of retribution and of compensation 
have found expression. Grave crimes, and specially 
murder, defile the land ; the guilt lies upon the entire 
people (cp 2 5.21 24). "The blood of the slayer alone 
can appease the divine wrath and cleanse the land 


11. Penal law 
and Jus talionis. 
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(Nu.3533; ep 2 S. 21). Evil has to be removed from 
the midst of the people by means of punishment (Dt. 
1919). 

In close connection with the thought of the transmissibility of 
guilt, is the idea which makes children, in. particular, specially 
liable for the crimes of their fathers. Even the regularly con- 
stituted courts of justice, in specially grave enses, punish 
Edel the children along with their fathers (2 К. 926 Josh. 
724.) Ina uw degree is blood-guiltiness hereditary ; if 1he 
avenger of blood cannot lay hold on the murderer himself, he 
can lay hold on his family. The custom is the same among the 
Jedouins to this day. In legal practice it is not abolished till 
Dt. (24 16). 

In the law the only recognised form of capital 
punishment is by stoning. In such instances as we 

find in 25.115 2K.10725 Jer. 262 
12. Methods of oe 10725] um 
: ete., We are not dealing with punish- 
punishment. 
ments awarded by a court of law. 1n 
the priestly law, and doubtless also by ancient custom, 
the death-penalty was enhanced in certain cases by the 
burning or ‘hanging’ (more correctly, impalement) of 
the body, by which the criminal was deprived of the 
privileges of burial (Lev. 2014 219 Dt. 2122 ; ep Josh. 
725) Dt. here again has a mitigating tendency, en- 
joining, as it does, the burial of the body that has been 
‘hanged,’ before sundown. 

As to the manner in which stoning was carried out we have 
no details; it occurred without the city (Lev. 2414 Nu. 15 36 
т K. 2t ro ff, etc.) ; it fell to the witnesses to cast the first stone 
(Dt. 177). According to Gen. 3824, execution of the death- 
penalty by burning seems also to have been customary in Israel, 
Crucifixion — ' crudelissimum  teterrimumque supplicium ' (Cic. 
Verr. 564) -was lirst introduced into Palestine by the Romans ; 
see, further, Cross, and ep, generally, HANGING. 

‘The first express mention of beating with rods or 
scourging as a punishment occurs in Dt. (251-3) ; but 
unfortunately we are not told what were the cases in 
which the judge was permitted or required to award. it, 
except in the single instance described in Dt. 221377 
(unjust charge against a newly-married bride). ‘The 
manner of carrying it ont is also described, ‘the judge 
shall cause [the culprit] to lie down, and to be beaten 
before his face’ (Dt. 252); not more than forty stripes 
may be given. ‘The later interpreters of the law limited 
the number to ' forty save one’ (2 Cor. 1124, Jos. Ant. 
iv. 82123), doubtless so as to avoid a breach of the law 
by an accidental error in reckoning, but perhaps also 
because in the lite period there was substituted for the 
rod a three-thonged scourge, with which thirteen strokes 
were given, 

The money penalties known to the law are really of 
the nature of compensations, not strictly punishments 
(cp CONFISCATION). On the other hand, in 2 К. 1216 
[17], we read of trespass money and sin money which 
belonged to the priests; but for what offences these 
moneys were to be paid we do not know ; probably they 
were fines for breaches of ritual. 

Of penal restraints upon freedom neither ancient 
consuetudinary Іам nor written statute knows anything. 
On the other hand, however, we have in the historical 
books frequent mention of imprisonment, stocks and 
‘shackles,’ or ‘collars’ (ep CoLLAR, 3), as methods by 
which kings sought to discipline disobedient servants or 
dangerous persons like the prophets (Jer. 202 29 26 
2 Ch. 16101825 /.) ; and imprisonment certainly appears 
in post-exilic times as a legal form of punishment to be 
awarded by the judge (“алга 726), Nece PRISON, 

From the modern point of view it is a striking fact that the 
Hebrew legislation regards no punishments as involving dis- 
grace. In Dt. 253 the punishment by beating is expressly 
restrained within certain limits lest ‘thy brother should seem 
vile unto thee.’ The ancient Israelite, like the modern Oriental, 
differed entirely from us moderns in his conception of personal 
honour; murder and homicide, adultery and unchastity, false- 
hood and treachery are in his view matters which do not greatly 
affect a man's honour, even when they have been detected and 
punished. 

In details the penal enactments which have been pre- 
served are very meagre and defective. 
In cases of manslaughter, as we have 
seen, blood revenge was a sacred duty 
in the olden time, ‘Whoso sheddeth man's blood, 


13. Degrees of 
punishment. 
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by man shall his blood be shed’ (Gen. 9 5 /.) was at all 
times regarded as a divine principle; the duty of 
blood revenge belongs to the nearest relation, the GOEL 
(g.v.). In principle the right to such revenge is every- 
where recognised also by the law (Dt. 191-13 Nu. 
3516-2:) Still, the transition to a more settled and 
orderly condition of society entailed the result (among 
others), that the superior authority, as soon as there 
began to be such an authority, took blood vengeance also 
into its own hand, and thus converted it into a death 
penalty (2 S. 1447). It would appear, however, that 
in pre-exilic times it never succeeded in wholly sup- 
pressing private vengeance. “The most important re- 
striction of it lay in the distinction now made between 
murder and manslaughter. Even the Book of the 
Covenant distinguished the case in which a man ‘ came 
presumptuously upon his neighbour to slay him with 
guile,' and that in which he 'lay not in wait but God 
did deliver him (his adversary) into his hand' (Ex. 
2112 f). It also recognised within certain limits the 
rights of an owner in defending his property (Ex. 222 f. 
[14]. Similarly, in Dt. (1911-13), in a case of violent 
death à man's known hatred of his adversary is taken 
as evidence of murderous intention. P gives the dis- 
tinctive features of murder with more precision and 
somewhat differently ; murder is presumed not only 
where hatred and enmity, or lying in wait, can be 
proved, but also where a lethal weapon has been used 
with fatal effect. From the dangerous character of the 
weapon, murderous intention is inferred (Nu. 35 16 ff. ). 
In the case of murder all forms of the law allow free 
course to blood-revenge, that is to say, the death- 
penalty is ordered, and that with the express injunction 
that a composition by payment of blood-wit is not to be 
permitted (Nu.3531). The manslayer, on the other 
hand, enjoys the right of asylum ; see ASYLUM. 
Inancient times theright ofasylum prevailed at every sanctuary 
(Ex. 2114). The abolition by D of the sanctuaries scattered over 
the country made necessary the setting apart of special cities 
of refuge, of which D names three for Judah, P three for E. 
Palestine and W. Palestine respectively (Nu. 85114 Dt. 4 41/7). 
In the earlier period the right of asylum belonging to the sanc- 
tuaries had doubtless been unlimited. Still, even the Book of the 
Covenant, and afterwards D, assume, what P expressly ordains 
(Ex. 21 14), that inquiry is to be made whether the case is one of 
murder or of manslaughter. If it is found to he murder, 
the city of refuge must relentlessly give up the murderer to the 
avenger (Ex. 2114 Dt. 19 31 7. Nu. 35 11 7). For manslaughter 
an amnesty at the death of the high priest was introduced in 
post-exilic times (Nu. 35 25). Formerly, according to P, there 


was no such relief; if ever the manslayer left the territory 
of the city of refuge, he was at the mercy of the avenger (Nu. 


35 32 /.). 

In the case of bodily injuries, also, the law permits 
the application of /a//o only where intention is to be 
presumed. Та injuries inflicted in course of a quarrel, 
for example, the Book of the Covenant provides that 
the aggressor shall only defray the expenses incurred 
and compensate the injured person for his loss of time 
(Ex. 21187). For another particular ease of injury 
which may be met by a fine, see Ex. 2122. 

The enactments relating to certain gross offences 
against morality are characteristic (cp MARRIAGE, $ 2). 
The penalty is death (Lev. 2010 f: Ex. 2218 [20]) in each 
case, as also for the offence specified in Lev. 2018. In 
cases of adultery the injured husband had at all times 
the right to slay the unfaithful spouse and take venge- 
ance on her seducer. Dt. categorically demands on 
religious grounds the death of both. Only where 
violence can be presumed is the woman exempted (Dt. 
2225 f. ). 

On the other hand the seduction of an unbetrothed maid was 
regarded as a damage to property, affecting her family, and as 
such was dealt with on the principles of private law (Ex. 22 15 [16] 
Dr. 2226/7). That the father in such a case was at liberty to 
exercise very slringent legal rights is shown by Gen. 38. 
According to P (Lev. 21 9) only priests’ daughters were liable to 
punishment—that of death—in these cases. (Cp MARRIAGE, 
$8 4, б). 

That offences against religion came in the fullest sense 
under the cognisance of the law has been mentioned 
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above ($ т), also the reasons for that being so. Idolatry 
and witchcraft are already made punishable with death 
in the Book of the Covenant (Ex. 2218 20 [17 19]. In 
this respect Dt. is exceptionally strict; even solicitation 
to the worship of strange gods is a capital offence 
(137-16). Finally, P places every deliberate transgression 
of any religious ordinance, such as breach of the sabbath, 
or the like, on a level with the crime of blasphemy, 
which carries with it the penalty of being ‘cut off' from 
one's people (Lev. 2415). 

'To private law belong personal rights and the laws 
affecting property, bonds and obligations, inheritance 
and marriage. Inheritance and marriage 
are dealt with elsewhere (see MARRIAGE, 
881,7, and cp below, $ 18). In harmony 
with the unanimous view of the ancient world, only 
the adult free male member of the community— capable 
therefore of bearing arms and of carrying out blood 
revenge——was regarded as invested with full legal rights. 

(a) Sons and daugAters. —Vhe son not yet grown up 
and the unmarried daughter are completely under the 
power of the father, as also are the married woman and 
the slave. Lists of fully qualified citizens appear to 
have been drawn up from a tolerably early date ; the 
image of the * book of life,’ already employed by J (Ex. 
3232; ep Is. 43), would seem to be derived from this 
practice, though express evidence regarding it is not 
fortheoming till later (Jer. 2230 Ezek. 139 Neh. 75 64 
1222 f.) The fact that at a later period the twentieth 
year was taken as the age of majority and fitness to 
bear arms (Nu. 13 Lev. 273), affords some ground 
for inferring that a similar rule held good for the 
earlier times also; but it must not be forgotten that 
under the patriarchal tribal constitution the indepen- 
dence even of grown-up sons is only relative. The 
original significance of circumcision as an act. denoting 
the attainment of the privileges of full age is treated of 
elsewhere (see CIRCUMCISION, § 5). Women appear 
to have been universally and in every respect regarded 
as minors so far as rights of property went; at least, 
apart from female slaves, they hold no property that 
they can deal with as they please. They are incapable 
of bearing testimony before a court of justice (see above, 
$ то). See further FAMILY, MARRIAGE, SLAVERY, 

(6) Strangers and foreigners.—\n the case of aliens 
distinction must be made between the gër (73) and the 


nokri (+933). (See STRANGER AND SOJOURNER.) The 


word zo£ri denotes the alien who stands in no relationship 
of protection towards any Israelite tribe. A person in 
this category would as a rule make but a brief sojourn 
in the land ; in eases when a longer residence was con- 
templated application would naturally be made for 
tribal protection. The лой? in any case of course 
enjoyed the ordinary rights of hospitality, which means 
a great deal, great sanctity attaching to the rights of 
guests. Apart from this, however, he simply has no 
rights at all (ep Gen. 3115 Job1915) ; the very laws in 
the humane legislation of D which contemplate the case 
of the poor and the depressed in the social scale—the 
law of remission in the seventh year, the law against 
usury, and the like— never once have any application to 
him (Dt. 153 232o[21]. It is quite otherwise, however, 
with the gér—i.e., the alien to the people or to the tribe 
(for the older period what applies to the people applies 
to the tribe!) who has been received within the territory 
of one of the tribes or of the nation as a whole, has 
effected a settlement there, and acquired the status of a 
protected person. Such a gër stood under the protection 
of the tribal god, and enjoyed, among the Hebrews, not 
indeed the full privileges of a citizen, yet, in comparison 
with what was obtainable among other peoples, a high 
degree of imniunity and protection. In particular his 
position had this advantage, that it greatly prepared 


14. Personal 
rights. 


1 A non-Judahite Levite is within the tribe of Judah as much 
a ger as is the Canaanite ; cp Judg. 17 7. 
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the way for complete incorporation with the tribe. In 
the older time he had the right of connubium ; it was 
in this way that the Canaanites were gradually absorbed 
(see MARRIAGE, $ 2). 

The children of a marriage between а gér and an Israelitess 
were regarded as entitled to full Israelite privileges (cp 1 Ch. 
21:7); in the case of the children of an Israelite by a foreign 
wife this was, as might be expected, a matter of course (cp for 
example Boaz and Ruth). It was otherwise, indeed, when the 
case was not that of an alien settling as оёх in the country or 
marrying into it, but of a foreigner who still maintained the tie 
with his own people and who was followed by his wife to his 
home; Hiram the artificer was regarded as a Tyrian although 
his mother was a Naphtalite; she had followed her husband to 
his native land and thereby had come under the protection of 
the Tyrians(1 K. 7 13). The converse case is that of Samson's 
marriage, which, however, has an exceptional character (see 
Кіхѕнар, § 8); here the Philistine woman remains in her 
own home and is only visited from time to time by her husband ; 


in such circumstances the children of the union would not have 
been regarded as Israelites (Judg. 141517). 


From what has been said as to the meaning of cir- 
cumcision (see CIRCUMCISION, § 5) it seems doubtful 
whether uncircumcised gérim also had the right of 
connubium. In general, the Book of the Covenant 
enjoined that the гд» was not to be treated with violence 
(Ex. 2221 [20] 239), and, as we gather from the context, 
was above all to be secured, without any partiality, in 
his full rights as a protected stranger before the courts 
of law. On the other hand the gzz—apart from the 
Canaanites, who naturally formed an exception here— 
was manifestly excluded from the right of acquiring 
heritable property within the territory of the tribes of 
Israel (cp Mic. 25 Is. 2216 Ezek. 4722, where the per- 
mission to do so is brought in as an innovation). 

D renews in a great variety of forms the injunction 
to treat the stranger (who is placed upon a level with 
the Levite, the widow, and the orphan) humanely and 
kindly (1018 1429 2414 19 # ), to admit him to participa- 
tion in the general gladness at festal times (514 16 1: /:), 
and not to pervert his right (2417 27 19). Just because 
the stranger, as such, occupies an inferior position he 
has a double need for love (1019 261-11). Оп the other 
hand his position in D is altered for the worse in this 
respect that the right of connubium is taken away (Dt. 
131 f. 283 [4] Z Ex. 84 15 7), and undeniably for D the 
ger and still more the ойу? occupy a lower position 
in the scale of humanity (cp Dt. 142r). In all this it is 
regarded as a matter of course that the gér shall in a 
certain sense at least accommodate himself to the religion 
of his protectors (Ex. 2312 2010 Dt. 514 16:11 Æ 2611 
81:2). Still, even in this respect the older times 
demanded but little; he might even keep up his own 
sacra (cp т K. 117 / 163r); moreover, he need not 
observe the rule with regard to clean and unclean meats 
(Dt. 1421). 

P carries its demands upon the gez much farther ; he 
is required to shun idolatry, the eating of blood or that 
which is torn, and in general everything that as an 
‘abomination’ could defile the Israelite (Lev. 178 10 fF. 15 
18 26 202 Nu. 1910-12; cp Dt. 1421). 

Not only is he obliged to observe the sabbath and permitted 
to share in the feast of the ingathering, he is also under obliga- 
tion to fast with the Israelites on the day of atonement (Lev. 
1629), may not eat any leaven in the passover week (Ex. 12 19; 
the feast itself he is precluded from joining in, unless he be 
circumcised), must make atonement for all transgressions of the 
law exactly as Israelites do (Nu. 15 14 2629), and in general keep 


holy the name of Yahwé (Lev. 24 16)—all this in the interests of 
Israel, that there be no sin among the people. 


On the other hand the gér enjoys the fullest protection 
in the eye of the law; not only are the protective in- 
junctions of D renewed (Lev. 199 / cp 2322 256), but 
also equal rights before the judgment seat are expressly 
secured to him (Lev.2422 М№и. 35 15), an essential 
advance on the mere appeal to humanity contained in 
the older laws. The points in which his privileges still 
fall short of those of the full citizen are mainly two: he 
is excluded from the worship properly so-called—e.g., 
from the Passover (Ex. 1247 /.), perhaps also from the 
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Feast of Tabernacles (Lev.2342)—and is denied the 
right of connubium (Ezra91 f. 11 f. 102%). 

Both privileges are obtainable only on condition that he re- 
ceives circumcision, that is to say, becomes fully incorporated with 
the commonwealth of Israel (Ex. 1247 / Nu. 9 14 Gen. 84 14). 
Further, the acquisition of landed property is rendered impossible 
to him by the operation of the law of the year of jubilee (see 
below, $ 15). Finally, по gër can own an Israelite slave. Should 
it ever come about that an Israelite comes under the power of a 
gér on account of debt, the latter is bound to treat him not as a 
slave, but as a free labourer, and the relations of the debtcr 
retain at all times the right to redeem him (Lev. 25 47 7). 


Thus the gēr is by no means treated as on a complete 
equality with the Israelite. 

The laws concerning property, so far as they have 
come down to us, relate to the disposal of real and 
movable estate, borrowing and lending, bonds and 
obligations. 

Buying and selling in ancient Israel were transacted 
in very simple fashion, and the various questions arising 
out of error, fraud, or over-reaching 
seldom if ever arose, Israel was not at 
this period a commercial people. 

Certain formalities in the more important transactions 
of buying and selling, especially in the transfer of land, 
became customary and obligatory from an early period. 
The simplest and most ancient of all, doubtless, was 
that which required that the purchase should take place 
in the presence of witnesses (ср Gen. 237-20). Trans- 
actions of this kind (as of every other kind) might be 
further ratified by oath and gift. 


The first mention of a formal deed of sale occurs in the time 
of Jeremiah (Jer. 326 7.) ; according to the simplest interpreta- 
tion of the passage it was executed in duplicate, one copy being 
sealed and the other open, both copies being handed over for 
preservation to the custody of a third party (otherwise Stade in 
ZATW 5176 [1885]). In the case of such a document witnesses 
and signatures would of course not be lacking. From Jer. 32 44 
we can see that in the time of Jeremiah the execution of a 
written deed was usual where transfer of land was concerned. 


Another ancient custom is met with in the Book of 
Ruth (47); the seller gave his shoe to the buyer in 
token of his divesting himself of his right of ownership 
over the object sold. In connection with this is to be 
interpreted the expression in Ps. 608 [1o] (cp 1089 [:0]), 
where 'casting one's shoe' over a thing signifies the 
act of taking possession (see SHOES, § 4). 

The same symbolical action came into use (Dt. 259) in cases 
where a levirate marriage was declined—a declinature practically 
equivalent to renunciation of right of inheritance. The original 
meaning of the ceremony is no longer clear to us; nor do we 


know whether it was regularly observed, or for how long a period ; 
the writer of Ruth knows it only as an archaeological fact. 


A limit was set to the free disposal of property by 
the duties of piety which a person owed to his ancestors. 
'To ancestral land the Israelite—like any other peasant 
proprietor — felt himself bound by the closest ties. 
'The paternal property was sacred ; there, often, the 
father was buried, and children and children's children 
were expected also to be laid there (r K.213) It 
is in this fact that we are to seek the explanation of 
the provisions regarding the right of redemption that 
acted as a check upon the right of free sale. Ancient 
custom from an early date had given the kinsman 
(lawful heir?) a right of pre-emption and also of buy- 
ing back (Jer. 326 f). А legal enactment on this 
subject, it is true, does not occur earlier than in P 
(Lev. 2525 7). It is open to question whether the right 
of repurchase there conferred upon the proprietor himself 
rests upon ancient legal custom; the enactment in P 
stands most intimately connected with the year of jubilee. 
The right is unlimited as regards holdings or houses in 
the country; but in the case of houses in walled towns 
it lapses in the course of a year (Lev. 2529 f.) This 
also may well have been in accordance with the ancient 
practice. On the other hand, the regulation according 
to which all real property which has been sold (houses 
in towns alone excepted) shall revert again to the old 
proprietor at the year of jubilee occurring every fiftieth 
year (see JUBILEE), and without compensation (Lev. 
2513 7-), belongs to the theory peculiar to P. The 
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effect of course is to convert every purchase into a lease 
merely, of fifty years at the longest. 

Borrowing and lending.—Here also down to the 
post-exilic period the provisions of the law indicate 
great simplicity in the relations of 
debtors and creditors. Even D con- 
templates only those cases in which 
indebtedness of one Israclite to another is the result of 
individual poverty; it knows nothing of any kind of 
credit system such as necessarily springs up with the 
development of commerce. This faet must never be 
lost sight of, if we are to understand the old laws, 
which do not admit of application to the cireumstances 
of commerce and of whieh the manifest object is simply 
1o protect the poor debtor against the oppression of a 
tyrannical creditor (cp PLEDGE). 

The old consuetudinary law took for granted that the 
creditor would seek security by exacting а pledge. 
In this case he was prohibited bv ancient custom from 
detaining the outer garment of the needy debtor after 
sundown, this garment being practically his only 
covering (12x. 2226 [25]. Moreover, propriety forbade 
the exaction of usury from a fellow Israclite (nothing, 
however, is said as to any distinction between legitimate 
and usurious interest [Ex. 22 25 (24)]; the clause, 'ye 
shall exact no usury of him’ is a later gloss in the sense 
of D; cp We. C// g2). The debtor who was unable 
to meet his obligations was liable not only to the 
utmost limit of his property, but also in his own person 
and in the persons of his family ; the creditor could sell 
them as slaves (2 K. 41 Neh. 556 Is. 501). In the Book 
of the Covenant, however, it is already provided that 
an enslaved debtor and his belongings shall be released 
in the seventh year of his enslavement—a provision that 
amounts to a remission of the remaining debt (1х. 2127). 

That these humane regulations were unsuccessful in 
the attainment of their object is shown by the constant 
complaint of the prophets who, with one voice, reproach 
the rich for their hardness in dealing with their debtors. 
In full sympathy with the prophetic spirit, D accordingly 
made the regulations more stringent. 


The prohibition against taking the mantle in pledge was ex- 
tended with great practical judgment so as to include all indis- 
pensable necessaries (24613 17). In no case is the creditor to 
make selection of the pledge that suits him in the house of the 
debtor; he must take the pledge the latter chooses (2410). 
The prohibition of usury is so extended as to forbid interest 
of any kind. So far as fellow-Israelites are concerned there is 
no distinction between usury and interest (Dt. 23 rg [20] /, cp 
Ezck.1815 7.) Inthe case of the foreigner, on the other hand, 
the taking of usury is allowed. : 

The law relating to releasing enslaved debtors was 
extended by D so as to enjoin the remission of every 
debt in the seventh year (Dt. 15; f; ср especially 
v. 9 Which makes it impossible to interpret the law [with 
Di.] as meaning merely that repayment of the debt is 
postponed for a year) ‘That the law was thoroughly 
unpractical indeed, and that, strietly carried out, it 
would put a speedy end to all lending whatever, the 
framer himself shows that he is more or less aware ; 
hence his urgent appeal to the benevolence of his com- 
patriots: Beware that there be not a base thought in 
thine heart, saying, The seventh year, the year of release, 
is at hand; and thine eye be evil against thy poor 
brother, and thou give him nought’ (v. 9, cp the cold 
confort of v. тт). With these exhortations Ezek. 185 / 
may be compared. It is not to be wondered at that 
precepts so impracticable in many parts should have 
had no very great result (cp Jer. 34877}. The Jews 
of later times understood very well how to evade them; 
the famous 11е] is credited with the invention of the 
prosbul—viz., a proviso set forth in presence of the 
judge wherehy the creditor secured the right of demand- 
ing repayment at any time irrespective of the occurrence 
of the year of remission. 

The regulations of the Priestly code were, broadly 
speaking, as unpractical as those we have been con- 
sidering. 
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The prohibition of usury remains in force (Lev. 25 35 7%). 
The selling of the debtor into slavery is permitted, but mitigated 
by the injunction that his master must treat him as if he were a 
free labourer for wages. The emancipation is no longer fixed 
for the seventh year of slavery, but, in correspondence with the 
whole scheme of P, is postponed to the year of jubilee, recurring 
every fifty years, In this year also all real property that has 
been sold reverts to the family ro whose inheritance it originally 
belonged. This on the one hand guards against the unfortunate 
possibility of the liberated slave finding himself in a state of 
destitution; but on the other hand the postponement to the 
fiftieth year makes the whole provision illusory so far as many 
of the enslaved are concerned. Another law, this, which never 
gained a permanent footing. 

Of suretyship the law has nothing to say. That 
such a thing was known and that it had led to some 
disastrous experiences, is shown by certain of the pro- 
verbs, which are so pointedly directed against it (Prov. 
6: J. 2226 f.). 

Compensation for damage to property.—In the Book 
of the Covenant the ruling principle for this is that 
liability attaches only to the party whose 
culpability (whether intentional or un- 
intentional) can be proved, or legally presumed. Such 
culpability attaches, to begin with, very clearly in cases 
of deliberate injury, especially in that of theft. If it is 
sought to apply to Hebrew law the distinction made in 
the Civil Law between private law and penal law, theft 
falls under the former category ; this appears from the 
fact that it establishes a claim to compensation only, 
and is not liable to punishment as a crime. At most, 
the compensation exacted assumed a penal character 
only in so far as by ancient consuetudinary law its 
amount had to excced the value of what had been stolen 
(double, for money; fourfold for sheep, fivefold for 
cattle; see Ex 213722231122 3 [2]:615]: 

If the thief cannot be detected with certainty the party 
found guilty (in cases where two Israelites are concerned) after 
appeal to God (eéhim) by the lot must pay double to the other 
(Ex. 228 [7] /:). In cases of unintentional damage, however, 
compensation was also exigible wherever gross carelessness 
could be proved, as, for example, where a water-pit had been 
left open and a neighbour's beast had fallen into it (Ex. 21 33), 
or where cattle left at large had wrought havoc in a cultivated 
field (Ex. 22 5 (4]), or where a goring ox had done any mischief 
(Ex. 21 32 36) or when cattle had been stolen from a careless 
herdsman (Ex. 22 тт [10]); cp on the other hand c. 12 [тт]; see 
Derosir. Other instances are given in Ex. 226[5] 14(13]. On 
the other hand where no culpability can be made out, there is no 
obligation to compensate, as for example where moneys entrusted 
have been stolen from the custodian (Ex. 227{6] 4), where a 
domestic animal has heen torn hy wild beasts (22 10[9] ^ 13[12]); 
cp also 22 14(13] with 22 15[14] 2135 with 2136. Оп these points 
D has not any more definite enactments. 

The occasional references in P are in agreement with 
the mildness of the ancient law. Whoever has em- 
bezzled, or stolen, or appropriated lost property is 
mildly dealt with if he voluntarily confesses his fault ; 
he must restore what he has unlawfully appropriated 
and pay a fifth of the value, over and above, as a fine 
(Lev. 2418 21 520-24 [61-5]). 

The right of inheritance among the Israelites belonged 
only to agnates—the only relations in the strict sense 

;, Of the word—the wife's relations belong 

шр to a different family or even to a different 
i tribe. Only sons, not daughters, still 
less wives, can inherit. ‘There are traces to show that in 
the earliest times the wives, as the property of the man, 
fell to his heir along with the rest of his estate—a custom 
which among the Arabs continued to hold even to 
Mohammed's time (cp 2 5. 162: f. 1 K. 213 f 25.87 f.; 
also Gen. 493 f. cp 3522 ; the whole institution of levirate 
marriages probably finds its explanation here); cp 
MARRIAGE, $ 7, KiNsinip, $ то. The law of inherit- 
ance, as just stated, appears to have been common to 
all the Semites (WRS, Xin. 54, 264), in this respect 
differing in an important point from that of Rome, 
which otherwise was also one of agnates; in Roman 
law at least daughters still remaining under the paternal 
roof could inherit. Stade (GIZ 1 здо fF.) deduces the 
custom, so far as Israel is concerned, from the ancestor- 
worship which anciently prevailed there; he alone could 
inherit who was capable of carrying on the cult of the 
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person from whom he inherited. It seems preferable, 
however, with Robertson Smith (Zc.) to seek the ex- 
planation in the connection between inheritance and 
the duty of blood revenge. Among other Semitic 
peoples all on whom this duty lay had also, originally, 
the right of inheritance. In Old German law likewise 
the two were intimately connected. 

Among the sous, ancient custom gave to the firstborn 
(2.е., to the eldest son of the father) a double portion 
(Dt.2117; cp FiRSTBORN) It was indeed always 
possible for the father to deprive the eldest son of this 
birthright and bestow it upon a younger son (cp Gen. 
493 211 f. т K.11:-13) and the favourite wife (as 
might be expected) seems frequently to have contrived 
this for the benefit of her own eldest son. Custom, how- 
ever, did not approve of this passing by of the eldest 
son, and D, in agreement with the ancient usage, posi- 
tively forbade it (2115-17). 

Whether the landed property also was divided we do not know; 
the more probable view is that it fell undivided to the firsthorn, 
who had to make some kind of provision for the others. The 
ptivilege of the firstborn must have carried with it one obligation 
at least—that of maintaining the female members of the family 
who remained unmarried ; by the death of the father the first- 
born became at any rate head of the family. 

The sons of concubines had also a right of inheritance 
(Gen. 2110 /.), but whether on an equality with the other 
sons we do not know. It must be remembered that 
Hebrew antiquity did not recognise a distinction between 
legitimate and illegitimate unions in the sense of the 
Graco- Roman jurisprudence (see FAMILY, $ 8). 
Much, however, depended, it would seem, on the 
goodwill of the father and of the brother, and no fixed 
legal custom established itself. By adoption of course 
full right of inheritance was conferred. 

When a man died without leaving sons, the nearest 
agnate inherited ; but along with the inheritance he took 
over the duty of marrying the widow of the deceased 
(see MARRIAGE, 8 7.) If this was not done, the 
childless widow returned to her own father's house, 
whence she was free to marry a second time (Gen. 3811 
Lev. 2213 Ruth 18 /.). 

The later law exhibits a change only with respect to 
the inheritance of daughters, conferring upon these 
the right to inherit, in the absence of sons. It is 
still only by exceptional favour that the daughters in- 
herit along with the sons (Job 4215). ‘The express 
object of the alteration of the law is stated to be to 
prevent a man's name being lost to his family (Nu. 27 4). 
At the same time, however, the inheriting daughters are 
enjoined to marry only within their father's tribe, so that 
the family estate may not pass to an outside family (Nu. 
36:-12). As has been pointed out by Stade (G F7 1391), 
it is not improbable that in this we have a compromise 
with the older view according to which, strictly, the 
nearest agnate ought to inherit, undertaking at the same 
time the duty of levirate marriage (see FAMILY, 8 8), 
just as was the case in old Athens, where the inheriting 
agnate had the duty either of marrying the daughter, 
or of making a provision for her suitable to her station. 
The later law made provision also for the case of there 
being no marriageable daughter, enacting that in that 
event the relations of the husband and not those of 
the wife were to inherit (Nu. 27 5-11). 
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{со theory ($ 1). Historical periods (8 5) :— 
Vritten laws ($ 2). 1. Before Josiah (88 6-9). 
Why written ? (8 3). 2. Age of Josiah (88 10-13). 
Circulation ($ 4). 3. Exilic period ($$ 14-16). 

‚ Early post-exilic ($8 17-19). 
. Late post-exilic (8 20 /). 

. Rabhinic ($ 22 /.). 

In the present article we have to consider the 
origin, the history, and the general characteristics of 
those parts of the OT which are immediately con- 
nected with Hebrew law. In the main these are to 
be found in the Pentateuch; outside the Pentateuch 
the most important piece of Law Literature is the 
closing section of Ezekiel (40-48) The main 
elements in this literature consist of (2) actual laws or 
decisions in written form, (4) legal theory, including 
casuistical discussions which become prominent in post- 
biblical literature (e.g. the Mishna), ideal systems (see 
e.g., Ezek. 40-48: see below, 8 14) and theories of the 
origin of institutions (these especially in P : see below, 
817 f.), (c) exhortations to obey the laws (very character- 
istic of H and D : see 88 13-15). 

According to Hebrew or Jewish theory, Yahwé is 
the source of all law (LAW AND JUSTICE, § 1), Moses! 
the medium through whom it was 
revealed to Israel. Thus in connec- 
tion with the various orders of law we find such formulae 
as ‘And Yahwé said unto Moses, Thus shalt thou say 
unto the children of Israel’ (Ex. 2022, ср 20 21, and also 
3425, concluding laws of 3414-26 [cp v. 10] J); ‘and 
Yahwé spakeunto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children 
of Israel' (Ex. 251, and so, or similarly, repeatedly in 
P); cp further Dt. 41 5 384. At a later period the 
Jews formulated the theory that the oral law or tradition 
(subsequently written down in the Mishna and other 
halachic collections), as well as the written law or scrip- 
ture, was in the first instance communicated to Moses— 
* Moses received the torah from Sinai, and he delivered 
it? to Joshua, and Joshua to the elders, and the clders 
to the prophets, and the prophets to the men of the 
great synagogue’ (Pirké Abhoth, 11). 

From the Jewish point of view therefore Law Literature (both 
biblical and post-biblical) consists of laws originally communi- 
cated to Moses orally, and committed, gradnally, and at various 
periods, to writing; for even the oral law—the mapá8oets tov 
mpeaBvrépov of the NT—was suhsequently written down. It 
is always the origin of law, however, rather than of the writing 
down of the law that was of primary interest and importance 
to the Jews. Moses stands pre-eminent as the human medium 
through which the Law came to Israel; though in the writing 


down of the Law Ezra’s part is, according to Jewish tradition, 
at least as important as that of Moses (CANON, § 17). 


For present purposes it is unnecessary to discuss at 
further length the precise sense? in which the Jews traced 
their law and consequently, at least indirectly, their 
law-literature to Moses. We need only refer to (a) an 
exception and (4) a consequence. 

(а) The prophets also were regarded as media of 
fórófh —i.e., instructions, laws-—and the priests at 
various periods delivered 'instructions.' ^ The pro- 
phetic instructions, however, scarcely correspond to 
what we generally understand by law, and the priestly 
instructions are explanations of the law or laws of 
Yahwe with which the priests were entrusted (Hos. 46, 
Jer. 28 1818) in reference to specific circumstances (е.2., 
Наб, 2:1).5 

1 Occasionally (Nu. 1818 Lev. 108) Aaron is the medium. 


"There is a tendency, especially among copvists, to associate 
Aaron with Moses in the reception of instructions. 


2 Ze., both written and oral law; the verb ‘ receive’ (2p) is 


specially used of the oral law. ў 

3 The Rahbis differed on the point ; for their views see Taylor, 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, Excursus 1., and in (2) addit. 
note r. 

4 See BDB, s.v. 1n, 1 c, d, e. 

5 Much of the * Book of the Covenant,' Ex. 21-23, may be so 
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(4) The consequence of this theory of the origin of 
law is that the Hebrew historians never direetly and ex- 
plicitly record the introduetion of a new law. We are 
thus deprived of what might otherwise furnish us with 
simple and straightforward evidence with regard to the 
date of the various bodies of law preserved in the OT. 
The nearest approach that we possess to such direct 
evidence of the change of law at a definite date is 
furnished. by Ezekiel in his ideal sketeh of a future 
Jewish constitution (Ezek. 40-48); in this, old customs 
which had the sanction of earlier law are condemned 
and discarded, and new laws are enunciated, some of 
which subsequently gained validity. These changes 
are directly revealed by Yahwé to the prophet. In D 
also, the date of which has been determined by criticism 
within sufficiently narrow limits, older laws are abrogated 
in favour of new ones ; but here the laws are traced to 
Moses, and are not, therefore, as in Ezekiel, directly 
represented as new, though indirectly the sense of 
novelty is here also clearly felt (cp below, § 13). 

Before proceeding to a synthetie history of Hebrew 
Law Literature based on the criticism of the several 

2 bodies of law, we may notice the external 
2. Written evidence—unfortunately for the earlier 
period very scanty— of the existence 
and diffusion of such a literature among the Hebrews. 
Law, but not necessarily the individual written laws or 
the entire literature of law, was, as we have seen, 
attributed to Moses. 10 the main the first four books of 
the Pentateuch merely relate oral communications which 
were to be orally communicated to the people. — Ex. 
3427 f. (J), however, records that Moses wrote the short 
body of laws (vv. 11-26) which constituted the terms of 
the covenant between Yahwé and Israel; a similar 
Statement is found in 214, but the precise limits of the 
* words of Yahwe' there said to have been written down 
and the source of the statement (whether J or E) are 
uncertain.! ‘Traditions were also eurrent among the 
Hebrews that the decalogue was written by the finger 
of God on stone tables (Ex.31:8 3216 E, Dt. 910). 
Again Hos. 812 implies the existence in the N. kingdom 
of written laws, which Ryle (Canon, 33), however, 
inclines to regard as prophetic teaching ; if the text be 
sound (which is doubtful), the number of these written 
laws must have been large. We have, thus, altogether, 
sufficiently good and complete evidence that written 
laws existed at least as early as the eighth or ninth 
centuries B.C. in both kingdoms.? ‘The context of the 
passage in Hosea (ep Jer. 7 22 f.) implies that these laws 
had regard rather to social and moral life than to 
cultus. Such is the character of the major part of the 
laws in Ex. 21-23. Оп the other hand the laws of Ex. 
34 11-26, said by J to have been written by Moses, are 
for the most part concerned with the cultus. 

For whom, then, we may ask, were 
written? Who were to read them? In what sense 

: were they literature? ‘These ques- 
EE OOH ie cid tions cannot be answered with cer- 
tainty; but it seems likely that such collections of 
written laws were in the first instance intended for 
the priests whose duty it was to give decisions (cp LAw 
AND Justice, 8 3, end). When (some of) the laws 
of Ex.21-23 became incorporated (probably about 
the middle of the eighth century) in E, and those of 
Ex. 8411-26 (somewhat earlier) in J (see Exonpvs, 
55 3 vi.-ix. 4), they became the possession of a larger 
circle. To all appearance both these sets of laws 
codify existing practices, and do not introduce changes. 


Laws. 


these laws 


regarded. The code may not in its original form have been 
attributed to Moses (cp Nowack, 7/41 319); it rather appears 
to have been a collection of rules resting on long existing 
practice. See below, $7 

1 On the relation of these codes to the sources J and E, see 
Ехороѕ ii., 88 3 vi. /., 4 

E See further Kue. Hee ET 1257: 

3 Cp 46 in the light of the context and see We. Prol. (i) pp. 
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There was no need, therefore, for their publication 
merely as laws. — 'Fheir appearance in Hebrew literature 
is rather due to the growth of an historical literature 
(yet see Kue. Zex. § 15, ET 272). 

The publication of Dt.! in the seventh century 
marks an important stage in the history of Law 
Literature. Dt. was the literary em- 
bodiment of a religious reformation, 
the principles of which affected many established 
customs. 105 publication therefore was necessary: it 
was essential that the people at large should know what 
was required of them by the new law. There are in the 
book passages which clearly imply that such publica- 
tion was contemplated by its authors, and we learn from 
2 K. 22 f. that they saw their designs carried out. Even 
so, however, we must not think of the book as having a 
large circulation among many classes of readers. Most 
of the people were to become acquainted with it by hear- 
ing it read to them periodically by the priests and elders? 
(Dt. 319-15, ep 2 K. 232), just as according to the theory 
of the book it was in the first instance read to them by 
Moses (285861; cp 15 3124 2920 3010); the only 
copies of which we actually hear, in addition to the 
original whieh was to be kept in the temple (31 26), are 
the copy which was to be made for the king (17 18) and 
the copy engraved on stones, referred to in Dt. 272 f. 8 
(on which see Driver, and, on the text and tradition 
PLAISTER). 

It is reasonable, however, to suppose that other copies were 
in the hands of instructors of the people. It has been inferred 
from Jer. 111-8 that Jeremiah went about explaining Deuter- 
onomy (see, e.g., Che. Jer.: his life and times, 55 f Still, 
the very limited circulation even of Dt. is a fact to be borne in 
mind when we consider the likelihood of the original code having 
been modified or expanded. 

In the early years of the extle (502-570) Ezekiel wrote his 
sketch of the future constitution, The same period and the 
later years of exile were probably marked by much legal study 
and literary production. This, however, rests on indirect and 
internal evidence which is discussed elsewhere (see also below, 
§ 167). The same may be said of the early post-exilic period. 

Certainly, from the time of Dt. onwards, references 
to written law become frequent. Life is no longer 
ordered merely or even mainly by long-established and 
recognised custom, and in cases of doubt by the oral 
decisions of priests, but ‘aceording to what is written 
in the (book of the) law of Moses’? (Ezra32 618 
Neh. 13: Æ Josh.831 D [cp 18 D] 236 2 K.146 
D, 2 Ch.2318 254 8512). Other references from 
this period to written law are Ezra76 М№еһ. 81. 
Most significant also is the gradual omission of the 
words ‘book of’ before ‘the law’ when written law is 
implied. 76rah, originally denoting a decision orally 
delivered, becomes a term for a body of written law 
(LAW AND JUSTICE, § 1). 

Of course long after written law had become a well- 
recognised institution, many still depended for their 
knowledge of it on hearing it read to them (see Neh. 
8 131-3), The circulation of copies, however, must have 
become increasingly large; this is in part indicated by 
the existence of the class of scribes. "The number of 
people who possessed and read the law was certainly 
considerable in the second century в.с. (1 Mace. 1 56 f. ). 
Later the reading of the law was widely practised ; 
it formed the staple of EDUCATION (g.v. 8 3 fa 
Schürer, G/ V9), 11354, ET ii. 2 so). 

It is true that the term *law' was extended so as to cover all 
sacred literature (see CANON, § 26); but this is only a further 
proof of the influence gained hy the specifically legal literature. 
It is unnecessary to dwell on a fact so well recognised as that 


the Jews in the first century were (what they certainly were 
not, if we are to be guided hy our records, down to the time of 


4. Circulation. 


1 For the extent of the book as first published and the date 
of its origin, see DEUTERONOMY ($8 no 

? In Di. 81 r1 read зкчрл with © (of the priests and elders) 
instead of крл (МТ) of Israel; cp Di. and Dr. ad loc, 

3 In this connection the ahsence ofany reference in Hag. 210-12 
to a written law (such as Nu. 19) on defilement by the dead, and 
the implication that oral instruction on the subject still needed 
to be obtained, is significant. 
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ое people of the law, the people of the book! (cp e.g. 
п. 5 39). 

'The history of Hebrew and Jewish Law Literature 
may be divided into six о ж (1) the et 
; : $3 6-9); (2) the Josianic ($$ 10-13) ; 
5. Six Periods. D к ($$ m ; (4) the rs 
post-exilic ($$ 17-19); (5) the later post-exilic ($ 20 7); 
and (6) the Rabbinic ($$ 22 /.). From what has been 
said alrcady (83 2-4), it will be easy to understand that 
a literature of Law in any very precise sense of the 
term begins only with the second (Josianic) of these 
periods ; in the first we have to do with the formulation 
and committal to writing of existing laws, but scarcely 
with the publication, for general perusal or recitation, 
of any legal work. 

I. Pre-Josianic Period.—W ritten laws were, as we 
have seen (S 2), known in Israel at least as early as 
the eighth century B.C. Some of these laws 
have survived, editorially modified indeed 
yet not in such a way as to render their 
essential features unrecognisable, in the Pentateuch—- 
in particular in Ex. 20-24 34; see also Ex. 183-16. 
Others are probably incorporated without much greater 
editorial modifications in other masses of law, especi- 
ally D and H; but the consideration of these latter 
can be left to later sections. We will confine our 
attention for the present to the laws which are closely 
connected with the prophetie narratives of the Hexa- 
teuch, and (on this ground and on others) may be re- 
garded with greatest probability as representing early 
Hebrew collections of written law. 


There can be no question that hoth Ex. 3416 (12)-26, and 
chaps. 201-2319 stand at present surrounded by prophetic 
narratives ; but whether their present is the same as was their 
original position in the sources is very much open to question ; 
and this is particularly the case with Ex. 21 1-23 19 (cp Kue. 
Hex. 13, n. 32). If this be the case, can we be sure that the 
laws in question ever stood in the sources? In other words, 
can we safely argue merely from their position in the Hexateuch 
that the codes had been collected in written Jorm as early as 

or E? 
| Certainty does not seem to be justifiable, апа Baentsch 
(Bundesbuch, 122)? as a matter of fact is inclined to attribute the 
embodiment of Ex. 211-2319 in the prophetic history-book to 
the compiler of JE—to the complex prophetic source the com- 
pilation of which must he placed at the close of the seventh 
century в.с. Yet two or three considerations render it probable 
that these laws occupied a place in one of the two main sources 
J or E. (1) If the compiler of JE had not been led by the 
previous existence of the code in one of his sources to retain it 
in his compilation, would he not rather have adopted the 
Deuteronomic code or some laws more in accordance with that 
code? (2) The code, whether incorporated in the earlier sources 
or not, is certainly much earlier in origin than JE. 

On the whole then, we may conclude that we approximate 
to the written laws of Yahwé io which Hosea makes reference 
in the decalogue of Ex. 20, the older decalogue of Ex. 34 and 
the code of Ex. 2024-23. At the same time a comparison of 
Ex. 20 and Dt. 5 warns us that those older laws were sometimes 
subject to much editorial expansion (see DECALOGUE), and this 
must be borne in mind in attempting to gain a more definite 
idea of the law literature of the earliest period ; the presence of 
such expansions can for the most part merely be referred to 
here : details must be sought elsewhere. [The upward limit of 
date is determined by the one fact that the laws presuppose a 
settled agricultural society. See Exopvs ii.] 


6. Before 
Josiah. 


1 ‘The Introduction of the law, first of Deuteronomy, then 
of the entire Pentateuch, was in fact the decisive step hy which 
the written word (de Schrift) took the place of the spoken word 
(die Rede) and the people of the word became a people of the 
book’ (We. Prod.(4), 415) ‘As the historical and prophetical 
books existed in part a long time before they became 
canonical, so, it is thought, was it the case also with the 
law (das Gesetz). Nevertheless, in the case of the law, there 
is an essential difference. The law is meant to have hinding 
force, is meant to be the book of the community. А dif- 
ference between Law and Canon there never was. It is 
therefore easy to understand that the Torah, although as a 
literary product younger than the historical and the pro- 
phetical books, is yet as law (Gesetz) older than those writings, 
which originally and essentially bore no legal character, but 
obtained the same accidentally in consequence of being attached 
to an already existing Law’ (74. 416). 

2 See now (1900) also his Comm. on Ex. Lev. in 77K ; he 
there admits (р. 188) that soz:e laws stood at this point in E 
(cp 20 18-21 24 3-8) to be found in 20 22-26 22 27-29 23 10-16, and 
that aede ments (see § 7) stood elsewhere in E at a point not 
to be defined. 
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These remnants of pre-Josianic Hebrew law fall into 
different classes when regarded in respect of their form. 

; * We find (т) absolute commands in 
T. “Words ’ and Ex. 203-17 (the  Decalogue) Ех. 
84 10-261 (the so-called ‘older deca- 
logue’), and Ex. 2023-262 (21 15-17) 2218-22 28-31 231-3 
6-19 ; deuteronomic expansions often accompany these 
ancient commandments in their present setting — sce 
especially Ex. 204-6 70 9 f. 126 17 22 22-24 27 23 1o 126; 
(2) hypothetical instructions based presumably on 
precedent—a codification of consuetudinary law—in 
Ex. 212-14 18-36 221-17 25 f. 234. 

Laws of the former (absolute) type seem to have gone by the 
name of Words (рузу) ; so at least the commandments of the 
Decalogue (Ex. 20) were termed (Dt. 522 413 104), as also 
those of ‘the older Decalogue ' (Ex. 3427); and some have sup- 
posed that the absolute commands of Ex. 21-23 are referred to 
by the same Іегт in Ex.21348. On the other hand the hypo- 
thetical provisions of Ex.?12-24, etc., appear 1o have been 
specifically termed judgments (myswp)}—see Ex. 211 and per- 
haps 243; and cp Nu. 35 24 (referring to vv. 16-23). 

Ultimately, it need not be doubted, these two distinct 
types of laws had different origins. The main religious 

8. Thei duties may at a comparatively early date 

б ГОГ have been thrown into a scheme of ten 

origin. 12 > ; 

. commands; later, under the influence of 
the prophetic teaching, and perhaps as a set-off (cp the 
contrast between Mie. 66 f. and v. 8) to still earlier 
ritual decalogues, other schemes of ten words mainly 
inculeating moral duties may have been framed. An 
ancient ritual decalogue seems to underlie Іх. 34 12-26 
(DECALOGUE, § 5) ; individual commands of this kind 
appear elsewhere—e.g., in Ex. 2318 (—3425). A moral 
decalogue, scarcely earlier in origin than the prophets 
of the eighth century, clearly survives in Ex. 20. 

The ‘judgments,’ on the other hand, will have 
originated in decisions given on particular cases by 
priest or other judicial authority (cp LAW AND JUSTICE, 
84) These judgments, again, need not all have 
originated at the same time or place; they may very 
wel as they stand represent a selection. from the 
established precedents at different sanctuaries ; and to 
this may be due the differences of form noticeable 
among them. 

Whilst, however, such differences are certainly re- 
markable, and seem best accounted for by difference 
of origin, we have not sufficient data to enable us to 
determine in more than a quite general way what those 
differences of origin—whether of time or place—actually 
were. In particular it seems a fruitless task to attempt 
to reach an actual earlier form of the ‘Book of the 
Covenant’ by a series of transformations, such as Roth- 
stein (Bundesbuch, 1887) has proposed. 

So again we must be content with alternative possi- 
bilities when we come to consider the later literary 
history of both the ‘words’ and the 
‘judgments.’ The decalogue of Ex. 34 
certainly seems to have formed part of 
the main prophetic source J (Exopus, $ 3, vii.) ; the 
Decalogue, generally so-called (Ex. 20), part of the 
prophetie source E, though whether in an earlier (E,) 
or a later (E,) form is disputed. The ‘Book of the 
Covenant,” again (Ex. 2022-2319), is also by most re- 
garded as having formed part of E, though, as we have 
seen (§ 6),Baentsch thinks that it was first incorporated 
by JE. However that may be, further alternatives 
arise. Had the Book of the Covenant an independent 
existence in writing before it came to form part of E or 
JE, or was it the compiler of one of those works who 
first brought together from different written or oral 
sources the ‘words’ and the ‘judgments’? These 
questions also must be left undecided. 8 

One point further only needs to be cmphasised here. 
Neither J nor E nor JE came, by the incorporation of 


‘judgments.’ 


9. Literary 
history. 


1 Vet note the conditional ease in 3420. 

2 Yet note v. 25. 

3 For a fuller discussion of these and references to literature 
see Exopvs ii., $ 3. 
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these collections of law to be a law-book. The laws 
torm but a small part of the whole and are incorporated 
not with a view to gain recognition for them ; for they 
were based on long-established precedents, or (as in 
the case of the Decalogue of Ex. 20) they embodied 
some of the moral duties on which prophetic teaching 
naturally laid stress: they owe their place to a histori- 
cal motive—they are specimens of those customs, enjoy- 
ing the sanction of Yahwe's favour, which were observed 
in Israel. 

2. The Josianic Period.—'Yhe second period brings 
us to the first specimen of Law Literature proper 


Ti f i.e., of works intended for publicity 
м - and having a legal as their leading 
wm S 


The historical cause of this new departure was the 
religious reformation carried out under Josiah, and 
the leading doctrinal motive of the reformation was 
the unity of Yahwé; the main reform aimed at in 
practice, the abolition. of local sanctuaries and the 
centralisation of worship at Jerusalem. ‘This one main 
reform, however, involved many important changes, 
especially in the sacrificial customs, the status of the 
priests, the right of asylum (see SACRIFICE ; PRIEST, 
§ 6; ASYLUM, $ 3). 

In Deuteronomy we find the programme of this 
reformation (see DEUTERONOMY). Not to repeat a 
discussion of the exact limits of the 
original book of Deuteronomy which 
will be found elsewhere (DEUTER- 
ONOMY, $$ 4 f£) it will suffice to notice here, that, 
regarded from a literary point of view, the book con- 
sists of three elements: (a) previously existing laws, 
in some cases much, in others probably but little, if at 
all, modified (8 12); (4) regulations for carrying into 
effect the contemplated reforms (8 13) ; (c) exhortations, 
accompanied by threats and promises and illustrated by 
historical retrospects, to carry out the injunctions of the 
book (8 13). The first element is common to Deuter- 
onomy and the historical works of the preceding period 
which embody laws (8 6). The second and third ele- 
ments entirely differentiate the new from the older literary 
form. The purpose of the earlier historical works was 
to record and glorify the existing order of things: the 
purpose of Deuteronomy was to condemn and displace 
that order. In the earlier period laws owed their 
position in literature to an historical interest; hence- 
forward history becomes an exponent of legal theory— 
at first (especially in the Books of Kings in their final 
form) of the deuteronomic theory, and later (as in 
Chronicles) of the priestly theory (3 17). 

We turn now to a fuller survey of the various ele- 
ments, and of the history (so far as it ean be discovered 
or surmised) of the fusion of them as seen in the existing 
book of Deuteronomy. 

(a) Previously existing laws.—lt has long been 
recognised that Deuteronomy is in large part based on 

io hows oae m now id embodied in the 

sot ез? ae aie narratives of our Hexateuch. 

e extent of this common matter may be 
seen at a glance by consulting the comparative table in 
Driver's Deut. (iv.-vii.) ; see also DEUTERONOMY, 89; 
Exopus ii. $ 4. The close relation between the two 
bodies of legislation, often extending to ' verbal coincid- 
ences,’ is thus summed up by Driver (8) : * Nearly the 
whole ground covered by Ex. 2022-93 33 is included in it 
[the deuteronomic legislation], almost the only exception 
being the special compensations to be paid for various 
injuries (1х. 21 18-2216), which would be less necessary 
ina manual intended for the people. In a few cases 
the law is repeated verbatim, or nearly so; elsewhere 
only particular clauses ; in other cases the older law is 
expanded, fresh definitions being added, or its principle 
extended, or parenthetic comments attached, or the 
law is virtually recast in the deuteronomic phraseology.’ 
(Yet see DEUTERONOMY, § 9.) 
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In addition to this legal matter found in the extant 
earlier codes, we have much similar matter not found 
there, It is reasonable to suppose that this also was 
derived, though by no means always without editorial 
modification, from sources similar to those noticed above 
(8 7), whether oral or written. Down to a period 
much later than that now under consideration the 
priests gave oral decisions, to which on many ritual 
points those in need of instruction were referred. 
From established and traditional decisions of this kind, 
as well as from written sources, the deuteronomic 
writers (like the compiler of Н; below, $ 15) may well 
have drawn. Particularly noticeable among this legal 
matter peculiar to Deuteronomy are the laws relative 
to unclean animals in chap. 14 (cp DEUTERONOMY, 
§ 10) and the laws of chaps. 2110-2516 (of which only 
seven out of a total of thirty-five are found in the 
legislation of JE; DEUTERONOMY, § 9) which in their 
greater terseness contrast with the generally diffuse 
style of even the distinctly legal parts of Dt. and are on 
this account with probability regarded as drawn more 
directly and with less modification from existing collec- 
tions of laws.! 

The attempts to determine more precisely the exact literary 
character, if the sources were written, and the previous inter- 
relations of this older matter not found in the legislation of JE 
have led to no convincing conclusions. Both Staerk and 
Steuernagel have attempted a resolution of the strictly legislative 
parts of D into sources, on the ground of the changing usage of 
the sing. and pl. for the persons addressed. Steuernagel (Deut. 
vi. /7) also constitutes into sources various other groups of 
passages such as (1621-17 1) 18 10-12« 225 23 19 95 13-16a, on 
the ground of the common clause ‘For any one who does such 
things is abominable to Yahwé' (abx ; vy b3% nayn 3). Even, 
however, if we should grant that the criteria suffice to establish 
ultimate diversity of origin, they certainly do not establish any 
separate literary existence for such ‘sources.’ Steuernagel him- 
self expressly discards the idea that such sources need ever have 
obtained public currency (74. xiii.). We can scarcely assert with 
safety more than this—that these laws, so sharply distinguished 
in style from the more distinctively novel elements in Di. (such 
for example as chaps. 124 17 14.7. 1815 f. 201-9), must have 
had previously some fired form. The arguments adduced by 
Dillmann (XDJ 292 f. 340 604 f. боб; cp Kue. Zex. ET, 256; 
Graf, Gesch. Bücher, 25-27) to show that they must have been 
written really prove no more than such previous fixity of form 
whether oral or written. 

But whatever conclusions we may draw in detail, there 
seems ample reason for the general conclusion that, 
with the single exception, to be noticed immediately, 
the legal material, even when it cannot be traced to still 
extant earlier codes, is not the novel clement in Deuter- 
onomy. 

(^) and (c).—This single exception, this new legal 
clement in Deuteronomy, is the law of the centralisation 
of worship with its various corollaries. 


ix New But the influence of this one new legal 
element in Е j 
Dt. element is powerful, clearly felt, and far- 


reaching. "Take, for example, the law 
of sacrifice (chap. 12). Much is assumed as known, 
for instance the mode of sacrifice; but in respect to 
the place of sacrifice we find what was absent from the 
earlier legislation (cp 8 9 end) is here present—a sense 
of change; immemorial practice no longer supports 
itself by the mere fact of being such: no longer ‘as 
at this day’ (128) is sacrifice to be offered wherever 
one pleases, but at one definite place only (12:5 f. ). 
Worship must be centralised; the unity of Yahwe vin- 
dicated and outwardly symbolised. What has ‘been 
legitimate ceases to be so, while some things that had 
been illegitimate now become legitimate (1215). 

If the law-book, instead of merely glorifying the 
existing order of things, aimed at changing it and thus 
seriously affecting the life of the people, it needed a 
means of commending the changes to the people and 
arousing enthusiasm to carry them into effect. Hence 
the change is represented as long overdue; it should 
have been made when Yahwé took up his abode in 
Jerusalem. Hence also the promises and threats with 
their appeal to the hopes and fears of the people ; the 


1 See more fully Graf, Gesch. Bücher, 24 f. 
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insistence on prophetic principles ; the didactic historical 
retrospects. 

That the main elements just noted characterised ‘ the 
book found in the temple’ (2 K. 228) is plainly indicated 
by the narrative of 2 K. 22 f. The legal element is 
clear from the title—' the book of the Zira&'—by which 
it is there referred to, and from the correspondence of 
the actions of Josiah to the demands of the law; the 
sense of change, the newness of the demands, is seen in 
the confession that immemorial customs did not conform 
to the demands of the law (2 K. 2213); and the hortatory 
element must be presupposed to account for the alarm 
produced in the king on hearing the book read. 

When this is said it still remains uncertain precisely 
how much of the present book constituted the book 
found in the temple. The critical study of Deuteronomy 
leads to the conclusion that the original book was 
amplified both in its legal and in its hortatory parts, and 
that the present work has resulted from the fusion of 
two different editions, so to speak, of the work dis- 
tinguished from one another more particularly by different 
historical introductions (DEUTERONOMY, $$ 4-7): the 
limited circulation of books (above, § 4) rendered such 
growth of a book easy. 

These processes of expansion in large part are to be 
placed in the period between the Reformation (621 B.C. ) 
and the fall of Jerusalem (586 в.с.) and represent the 
continuous literary activity of the reforming party. 

Two characteristics of this great product of the 
Josianic period must be referred to before we pass to the 
next period. (1) Deuteronomy is thoroughly practical ; 
itis the work of men living amid the actual circumstances 
of the life which they wish to reform. The authors 
appreciate the effect of the contemplated changes; if 
their principle involved the centralisation of worship, 
they see the necessity and make provision for the de- 
sanctification of ordinary flesh meals ; if they rob the 
local priests of their custom at the local shrines, they 
give them their share in the custom of the temple at 
Jerusalem ; if they abolish with the local sanctuaries 
the numerous asyla offered by the altars there, they 
institute ‘cities of refuge’—civil asyla. (2) This practical 
character of the work defines its limitations. It is an 
appeal to the people: prophetic principles are enforced 
and illustrated in detail by the recital of moral and civil 
laws and of ritual law so far as it affected the people. 
On the other hand, the details of ritual, the functions 
of the priests, receive no attention; these were suffi- 
ciently determined by the existing practice at Jerusalem, 

3. The Exilic Period.—The literature of the exile 
bears the marks of the profound change in the external 

14. Ezekiel. оов of the people. The national 

ife has ceased; it is now merely the 
subject of memory, the subject of hope. Hence the 
literary activity of the period shows itself mainly in the 
production of theoretical works, the framing of a con- 
stitution for the restored nation ; and in the preservation 
of the regulations of the life that has ceased to be. 

The theoretical element is most markedly present in 
Ezekiel. In his sketch of the ideal constitution! of the 
new state he borrows, needless to say, largely from 
ancient practice; as a priest, he was familiar with the 
duties of the priest and the priestly ritual, and he draws 
on this knowledge. As contrasted with the Isaianic it is 
a priestly conception of holiness that dominates him, 
leading him to give the central significance which he 
does to the holy city and especially to the temple (Ezek. 
40-4317). This accounts for the almost exclusively 
ritual and priestly character of the laws which the 
prophet incorporates in his sketch. 

Note the ritual for the consecration of the altar (48 18-27), the 
regulations regarding the persons who may approach the 
sanctuary (44 6-15), the duties of the priests (44 16-27), the priestly 
dues (44 28-31), the materials and fixed seasons of sacrifices 
(45 13-46 15), the treatment of the sacrificial flesh (4619-24). As 
compared with the actual monarchs of pre-exilic times, Ezekiel's 


1 Cp EzEKIEL ii., $$ тз, 23,4 
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‘prince’ is an insignificant person, and he comes before us 
mainly in connection with the sacrifices (45 12-17 46 1-15) and 
the distribution of the land (457 /, 46 16-18). Beyond some 
general exhortations to the princes not to oppress (e.g., 45 8), 
almost the only references to other than priestly and ritual 
matters are in the short section commending just weights and 
measures (45 9-11). 


Doubtless it was not Ezekiel's purpose to set forth a 
full constitution for the new state. It is equally clear, 
however, that his ideal differs from the real state which 
had passed away in the position given to the priests, 
and in particular the Jerusalem priests. As com- 
pared with Deuteronomy, Ezekiel increases the priestly 
dues and by depriving the local priests— priests who 
were not descended from Zadok—of their priestly 
position, makes of the priests of his ideal constitution a 
compact and corporate body. In his priestly constitu- 
tion Ezekiel, moreover, most clearly appears as an 
innovator. He is well aware that the priests of the 
future will not be as those of the past with which he had 
been familiar. In the past, which was the present of 
Dt., all Levites had exercised priestly functions ; in the 
future all Levites not descended from Zadok, in other 
words all Levites who had not been connected with 
the Jerusalem temple, will be degraded into an inferior 
order : the Zadokites alone will remain genuine priests. 

Ezekiel’s remoteness from the actualities of life 
(contrast Deuteronomy) comes out particularly in his 
division of the country, which he regards as an exact 
parallelogram. 

A particular value, historically and critically, attaches 
to the legal section of the book of Ezekiel. It shows 
us, on indisputable chronological evidence, how at least 
one mind in exile was working on Jewish law at a time 
when circumstances prevented its being put into force, 
and how the exile marks the transition from the literary 
activity, which had been mainly prophetic, to the literary 
activity of the post-exilic period, which became increas- 
ingly priestly and legal. 

Criticism has shown that Ezekiel's was not the only 
mind working in,the way just described, and that not to 
him alone do we owe legal literature of the exilic age. 

'The most important of the remaining legal works the 
exilic origin of which has been generally admitted (yet 

е see LEVITICUS, $ 28 7 ) is the Law of Holi- 

5 m of ness (LEVITICUS, 88 13-30). Though in 
SHOES its present form incomplete and frequently 
modified by the editor who incorporated it with the 
larger post-exilic priestly work, it is not difficult to see 
the general character and motive of the work of the 
exilic compiler or editor. Like Deuteronomy it is based 
on earlier legislation,! is parænetic in character (this 
feature being specially prominent in the closing section ; 
Lev. 26), and is characterised by its humanity (cp, e.g., 
Lev. 193/.). Like Ezekiel (40-48) it has as its dominant 
note ‘holiness,’ and appears to have had as its aim the 


regulation of the restored community. А 

Н has in addition to these general characteristics so much іп 
common with Ezekiel that Graf, as is well known, concluded 
that Ezekiel must have been the author of H (Gesch. Bücher, 
81-83). As has frequently been pointed out, however (¢.g., We. 
Prol), 386: Dr. Zz£rod.(6, 148 f), whilst in some important 
respects H agrees with Ezekiel against D (¢.g., the roth of the 
seventh month is the feast of the New Year in Н [Lev. 25 ga] 
and Ezek. 40 r, not as in P [Lev. 1629] the Day of Atonement) 
in others H agrees with P against Ezekiel ; thus the priests are 
sons of Aaron, not of Zadok (as in Ezek. 4415 7%, 4811) See, 
further, LEviTES. 

If we may trust the present arrangement, this law- 
book (Н) began, like the legislation in JE (Ex. 2022- 
2316), with the regulation of sacrifice (Lev. 17) ; it as- 
sumes (Lev. 174 261r 1930 203 2112-20 262 зі) rather 
than demands (like Dt. ) that there must be but one place 
of sacrifice. Like Ezekiel, the Law of Holiness gives 
much attention to the priests and the ritual (chaps. 17 


1 Ср, e.g., Lev.1915 with Ex 233, Lev. 2227-29 with Ex. 
2229 23187, Lev. 251-7 with Ех, 2310 See further We. 
Prol.(3, 384. It would be unreasonable, however, to limit the 
earlier legislation preserved in H to what is found in our extant 
earlier codes; see above, § 12. 
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20-24); but it regulates also with considerable fulness 
family and social life (esp. chaps. 18-20 25).! 

For proof of the date and extent of H, and for various views 
as to details, reference must be made to Leviticus, 8 13 J., and 
the literature there cited, but see, especially, Baentsch, Z/erZig- 
Reitsgesetz. | Daenisch's conclusions (on which cp Dr. /# trod.) 
р. 149 n.) may he summarised as follows ; —'* Between the years 
621 and 591, and probably within a year or two of the latter 
term, a writer (H) made a collection of previously existing laws, 
giving them a farenetic framework and the Aistoricat back- 
ground of the wandering in the wilderness. ‘This collection 
survives in Lev. 18 20 23 9-12 15-17 18a 19^ 20 22 24 15-22 25 1-7 
14 17 18-22 23 24 35-38 291 2, Some years later—later also than 
Ezekiel— another writer (Hy) also made a collection of previously 
existing laws. These are mainly concerned with the priests and 
the offerings, and are provided by their editor with a dogmatic 
framework. This collection survives in Lev. 21 / Quite at the 
close of the captivity an exile, anxious that the restored com- 
munity should 5 regulated aright, united Ну and He, prefixed 
chap. 17 (H3), and concluded the whole with a previously exist- 
ing prophetic discourse (Lev. 26 3 /.), to which he made various 
additions (тг, то 17 [?], 34 35 39-43) appropriate to his immediate 
purpose," The details 2 of the foregoing theory and the analysis 
underlying it have varying degrees of probability ; but the core- 
plexity of the code seems certain (if only on the ground of the 
presence of both chap. 18 and chap. 20), and that more than one 
exilic process is here represented is highly probable. 

Possibly we should refer to the exile also the writing down 
and collection of much of the priestly teaching that lies at the 

basis of a large part of Leviticus and is 

16. Other indicated in Carpenter and Battersby's //e.ra- 

collections. ¿euch as Pt. For arguments as to the date of 

this Pt, see 20. I. pp. 152 f, and Harford- 
Jattersby in arts. ‘Leviticus’ and ‘Numbers’ in Hastings’ 
DB, 

We find then that in the exile legal study and especi- 
ally the study of the temple ritual and priestly duties 
was zealously pursued though (or perhaps we should 
rather say, because), the temple being destroyed, both 
ritual and priestly duties were for the time being іп 
suspense: just as after the second destruction of the 
temple and the permanent cessation of sacrifice in 70 
A.D. the rabbinic study of matters connected with the 
temple continued with great if not increased ardour 
(see § 23). 

4. Early Post-Exilic Period. —'The activity of this 
period resulted in (a) the legal and quasi-historical 

5 work known as the Priestly Code (D), and 
17. P: its А : 

character (4) the fusion with that work of older 
* histories (JE) and of the law-book D, 
producing a work substantially the same as our Penta- 
teuch (on д see ў 20 f. ). 

‘Towards the end of the sixth or at the beginning 
of the fifth century B.C., probably in Babylon,? a 
great work, historical in form, legal or institutional in 
motive, saw the light.* Its evident purpose is the vindi- 
cation of the divine origin of Jewish institutions and 
ritual law. — Terse to a degree in its treatment of history 
generally, reducing the biographies of the heroes of the 
past to little more than a genealogy and a table of ages, 
it expands into fulness where the origin or purpose of 
an institution can be illustrated, as for example in the 
history of creation leading up to the Sabbath, that of 
the Deluge closing with the conimand not to eat blood, 
the birth of Isaac and the institution of circumcision. 
What is chiefly dwelt on in connection with the Exodus 
is the institution of the Passover; the history of the 
transition from Egypt to Canaan deals fully only with 
the establishment of the central place of worship—the 
tabernacle— and of the sacred classes (the priests and 
T.evites) to whose care and service it was confided. 
Ezekiel in the exile with prophetic freedom legislates 
afresh ; and, with a full sense of the novelty of some 


1 Exclusive of those parts of the chapters in question which 
of ee the hand of later priestly writers. See Leviticus, 

14 Jf. 

2 For a criticism of one or two of these see a review by the 
present writer in JOA 6 (1893), рр. 179-182, whence the above 
summary is cited. 

3 Cp Ezra 6 f., and Kue. //ex. 15, n. 27. 

3 This can most conveniently be read in Addis's Documents 
of the Hexateuch, vol. ii. See also Carpenter and Harford- 
Battershy. On the origin of P see HEXATEUCH, $$ 13-30; on 
its relation to Hebrew historical literature, see HisTORICAL 
LITERATURE, $ 9. 
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features in the constitution which he draws up, presents 
it under the form of the ideal state of the future. The 
author of the great priestly history casts his ideal back 
into the past; what ought to be, was; what ought to 
be donc now, was done by the true Jew of the past ; 
earlier histories represented the patriarchs sacrificing in 
various spots; to P sacrifice apart from the tabernacle 
was profanity ; hence in his history the patriarchs never 
sacrifice, P's tabernacle itself is anterior to the temple 
only in the imagination not in history. The entire work 
is legal or ritual fact and theory presented under the 
form of history. 

Now, what is the literary inter-relation between the 
various parts of the work? P consists of two main 

; elements ; the history of Jewish institu- 

18. P's two |. s т J 

elements, "22 already described, and masses of 

* laws mainly concerned with ritual matters. 
Were these two elements combined from the first? If 
not, when was the combination made? Are even 
the two main clements quite simple or to be resolved 
into yet further elements? Complete and conclusive 
answers to these questions are not obtainable. Certain 
points, however, are clear, and the complexity of P is 
certain. 

(a) The masses of laws in P are in part earlier (for 
an example see § 15—the Law of Holiness), in part 
later (see below, § 21) than the priestly history. In 
large part, however, it is difficult to decide with cer- 
tainty whether the laws had or had not a separate 
literary, as distinct from a fixed oral, existence before 
they were united with this history. 

Two things, however, must be observed: (1) For the most 
part the masses of law have no organic connection with the 
priestly history. This is tue, for example, of the great mass 
contained in Lev. 1-7 (Leviticus, § 7), and again such laws as 
those of the Nazirite (Nu. 6), of the ordeal of Jealousy (Nu. 
5 11-31), and those contained in Nu. 15 19, (2) The laws are not 
homogeneous. Taking again as an example Lev. 1-7, we find the 
same subjects treated more than once and in a different manner ; 
thus 68-7 38 covers the same ground as chaps. 1-5— viz. the ritual 
of the various forms of offerings—and the subscription in 7 35 / 
refers only to 68-7 34 ;3 instances of actually divergent laws on 
the same subject within the priestly code will be referred to in 
$ 21. 

(2) The severa] laws are worked inorganically into 
the historical framework though often in the vaguest 
manner. 

The laws are delivered to Moses or to Moses and Aaron (cp 
§ т). Sometimes the place of delivery (e.g., Lev. 11 7 38) or 
time (22.) is defined. At times (e.g., Lev. 8) a law is cast entirely 
in the form of a history of its first appearance ; and generally 
what Aaron is bidden to do may be taken as a standing law— 
actual or ideal—for the priests of the writer's own day. Very 
frequently, however, the law is quite general in ils terms and is 
only loosely connected with the history by the introductory 
formula (see, e.g., Lev. 1-7 ?23— exclusive of the parts belonging 
to H). 

(c) Whether or not the history and the various 
bodies of law in P had a separate literary career of 
their own before they became united, history and laws 
belong to the same general period. The force of 
critical tradition in favour of the early date of the 
priestly history led Graf, it is true, in the first instance 
to place the laws, the date of the origin of which was too 
obvious to be ignored, remote in time from the history. 
The impossibility of this, however, was quickly seen, not 
only by Graf's critics, but also by himself. The funda- 
mental characteristics of the laws which point to the 
period in which they originated are in the history merely 
a little less explicit. They are there. Laws and history 
alike presuppose, for example, the single place of 
sacrifice, the distinction between priests and Levites. 
in subsidiary matters too, the tie is equally close ; 
both alike, for example, use a number to define the 
month, and both are generally marked by the same 
striking linguistic peculiarities. 

'The production then of this complex work was one 
of the chief results of literary activity in the earlier post- 
exilic period. We may consider the possibilities and 


1 See further Driver, Zsrod.(), pp. 447 
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probabilities with regard to the stages in its growth in 
connection with the other achievement of the period— 
the union of this complex whole or of its various parts 
with JED. 

Here we must consider the externa] evidence. Un- 
fortunately that evidence is ambiguous ; and scholars 

=<}, are much divided in their interpretation 
к? Шы ТЕ of it. The evidence consists of the 

9 ; * account of the acceptance of ‘the law 
of God which was given by Moses the servant of God’ 
(Neh. 1029) contained in Neh. 8-10—chapters derived 
from the memoirs of Ezra but worked over to some 
degree by the excerptor (see EZRA ii., § 5). Now the 
Jaw to which the people bound themselves on the 24th 
day of the 7th month of the year 444 was, at least pre- 
eminently, the law of P. 

It is quite clearly P's law of the feast of booths that is found 
written in the law (Neh. 8 14 /.) ; for the festival lasts eight days 
(Neh. 818) in accordance with Lev. 23 36 (cp 2 Ch. 79 7.), not 
seven as commanded in Dt. 16 r3 (cp x K. 866 Ezek. 45 25 Lev. 
2341, Н). Then compare further in detail the ordinances de- 
scribed in Neh. 10 32-39 with the relevant laws in P—for detailed 
references see the commentators: note especially the agree- 


ment, as to the dues demanded, of Neh. 1036-40 with Nu. 18; 
on the relation of 10 32 to Ex. 30 13 7. cp below, $ 21 (a). 


Was, then, the ‘law of God,’ read by Ezra and inter- 
preted by the priests and Levites to the people, simply 
the historico-legal work contained in P, or was it this 
work already combined with JED and therefore sub- 
stantially the Pentateuch in its present form? ‘The 
former alternative certainly seems more probable on the 
face of it. Would a self-contradictory work like the 
Pentateuch in its present form have produced the desired 
effect ? 

The view that Ezra's law consisted of P alone has been held 
and defended, izter alios, by Kayser (Das vorexilische Buch, 
pP. 195 4), Reuss (Gesch. d. heiligen Schriften des АТО), 
$8 377 7), Kuenen (Hex. 303), Holzinger (£z. 438 f) In 
addition to the argument already suggested, it is urged that the 
time allowed in Neh. 8 for reading and interpreting would not 
have permitted of Lev. 23 being reached by the second day if 


the whole Pentateuch, not simply P, was the book read. 
The opposite view—that Ezra read P combined with JED—is 


adopted, almost of necessity, by adherents of the older critical- 


school (¢.g., Di. NJD 6727; Kit. оз л), but also by others (e.g., 
We. Prol.(4), 415). Among the grounds adduced for this view 
is the fact that marriage with aliens (Neh. 10 зо [31]) is expressly 
forbidden not in P but only in other parts of the Pentateuch 
(Ex. 3412 Dt. 72 7). 

5. Later Post- Exilic (post- Esran) Period. —On the 
answer to the questions raised at the end of the last section 

20. Later ae largely turn our view Qi tee 
history of P. iterary activity. Most of what will be 

here discussed must be thrown back 
before the period of Ezra, if the view that the law read 
by him was (substantially) the whole Pentateuch be 
adopted; and some of the processes may in any case 
have fallen rather in the previous period; a further 
preliminary remark needing to be made is this, that 
any strict chronological sequence of the processes now 
to be mentioned cannot be established. Various hypo- 
theses may be made which nothing yet known serves 
either to invalidate or confirm. With these precautions 
we proceed to enumerate various editorial and supple- 
mentary labours to which criticism has drawn attention. 
In some cases it is tolerably certain that those who 
undertook them were successors of Ezra. 

(а) The union of P with JED. This must have 
occurred, if not before (see preceding section), within 
a generation or two after, Ezra ; otherwise it would be 
difficult to account for the practical identity of the Jewish 
and Samaritan Pentateuchs (see CANON, 8 24/.). The 
result of the union was important ; the pre-eminently 
historico-prophetic character of JED becomes in the 
whole complex work entirely subordinate to the legal 
and priestly character of the later work with which 
it is incorporated which now gives its dominant note 
to the whole. 


The earlier fortunes of JE fall for consideration almost 
entirely under historical literature ; later they are lost in those 
of the great legal work which henceforward is the normative 
influence alike over literature (cp CHRONICLES) and over life. 
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(2) Removal of Joshua. —The process just mentioned 
was doubtless associated with another. The history of 
P extended to the conquest of Canaan (cp JOSHUA ii., 
S8 5, 12). This last part of the work, dealing with 
events subsequent to the death of Moses, no longer 
forms part of ‘the law.’ Whether this truncation of P 
took place at the actual time of the union with JED 
or subsequently may be left undecided ; but the date 
of the process, like that of the union of P and JED, 
hangs on the date of the Samaritan Pentateuch, which 
does not contain the book of Joshua. 

(c) Expansions of P (or of JEDP). The complexity 
of P has been briefly discussed already (8 18). We 

. must here draw more special attention 

21. Addi- Н : xem 

tions to P, 1° sections: related in style and spirit to 

* P, which do not appear to have formed 
part of it originally and certainly may be of post- 
Ezran origin. The determination of the secondary 
or primary character of many particular sections 
of priestly character must often remain inconclusive, 
for it frequently turns on general considerations which 
will weigh differently with different minds.! If it is 
unlikely that the law Ezra read was encumbered with 
the irrelevant histories of J E and the irreconcilable 
laws of the earlier legislation and Dt., it is scarcely less 
unlikely that it contained the self-contradictory laws to 
be found within P or the different representations of the 
tabernacle and its appurtenances that underlie Ex. 25-31 
as well as many of the laws. On the other hand some 
laws not immediately and conspicuously connected with 
the history (e.g., those of Lev. 23) must already have 
been united with the priestly history ($ 18 7). Still, the 
account in Neh. 8-10 fails to carry us far in actually 
determining the extent of legal matter contained in 
Ezra'slaw-book. As illustrations of the type of expan- 
sions to which P was subject the following may be cited. 

(a) Laws representing and enforcing actual modifica- 
tions of praxis. In one or two cases it is tolerably 
certain that these are not only secondary but also 
post-Ezran. 

For example, the temple tax in the lime of Ezra was one- 
third of a shekel (Neh. 10 32), and, apparently, a novelty ; the 
law of Ex. 30 11-16 (cp 2 Ch. 246-10) demands half a shekel; this 
latter amount was actually paid in later times (Mt. 1724; cp Schür. 
G/T"), 2206). The most natural conclusion is that the law 
of Ex. 3011-16 is an expansion of P (which is further indicated 
by its presupposing Nu. 1) subsequent to the time of Ezra. 
Again, the tithe on cattle payable to the Levites according to 
Lev. 27 30-33 and referred to in 2 Ch. 316 seems to be as little 
recognised in Nu. 1821 Neh. 10 36-38 [35-37] as in Dt.14 22-29 
2012-15. Once again, the law in Lev. 27 30-33 seems to belong to 
the post-Ezran period; but in this case it must he placed earlier 
than the date of Chronicles. Many other similar cases of modifi- 
cations within P give less clue to the date of their incorporation 
in the priestly work or the Pentateuch. 

(8) Another type of expansions is perhaps to be found 
in laws embodying practice sufficiently ancient and even 
primitive, but sanctioned only as a concession to pop- 
ular feeling by the scribal class. 

For example, the ordeal of JeaLousy (Nu. 511-31) and the 
cleansing by the ashes of the red heifer (Nu. 19) are certainly in 
some respects primitive. In their present form they betray the 
general stylistic characteristics of the priestly school; but they 
stand isolated and unrelated (so far as can be seen) to the main 
scheme of the priestly work. Cheyne accounts in a similar 
manner for the ritual of the Day of Atonement (Lev. 16); see 
AZAZEL, 8 4; Jewish Rel. Life, 75. : m 

(y) A third type of expansions consists of additions 
to the more historical or quasi-historical material. 
Most notable is the repetition (Ex. 35-40)—in the form 
of a detailed account of carrying these into effect —of the 
directions to build the tabernacle. 

Here the relation of MT and © renders it probable that we 
have to do with tolerably late expansions. Whether or not 
many other sections (e.g., Nu. 7) are primary or secondary 
depends largely on the assurance with which we are prepared 
to judge the possibilities of the original writers prolixity. 
For details see Exopus, $ 5, Leviticus, $$ 2, NUMBERS, 
$ 17 7 


(8) Another set of expansions of the primary work 


1 For a discussion of many details see Exopus, $5, LEVITICUS, 
$$ 3.7, Numbers, $$ 10/7. 21. 
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is indicated by references to the ‘altar of incense’ or 
the ‘golden altar.’ This is unknown to Ex. 25-29, and 
first appears in the supplemental section Ex. 301-10. 
The original priestly narrative knows only a single altar, 
termed simply ‘the altar,’ and distinguished by the 
later writers from ‘the altar of incense’ as the altar of 
burnt-offering. Cp further Wellhausen, C//@), 139 ff. 

Such are some of the leading instances of the expan- 
sion of the law after it had become fixed as to its main 
form. By degrees the reverence for the letter, which a 
few centuries later we know to have been intense, must 
have rendered it difficult to incorporate new matter, and 
especially new matter differing essentially from the 
written law. Glosses may have been made even later ; 
such is the conclusion suggested by a comparison of 
MT with the versions, especially 6. 

6. Rabbinic Period. — s there had been laws before 
there was any legal literature(§ 7), so there was much legal 
activity after the legal literature collected 


SAT in the Old Testament was complete. To 
Р some extent this later activity found a 
period. 


literary outlet in some of the Apocalyptic 
Literature (APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, $$ 2, 58) 
To a much larger extent it spent itself in the pro- 
duction of an oral tradition which had grown to great 
proportions by the first century A.D. But whereas the 
oral tradition that apparently lies behind the earliest 
collections of written law in the OT was a record based 
on actual practice and precedent, the later oral tradition 
(in its turn the source and indeed the contents of another 
great literature—the Rabbinic) was largely casuistical ; 
it concerned eases that might arise at least as much as 
cases that had arisen. The law of God was no longer 
established custom ; its principles were contained in the 
written law and were capable of being applied to the 
minutest circumstances of life. It is with this minute 
application, with this working out of the older law, that 
the ‘traditions of the fathers’ which constitute the 
Mishna are concerned. 
As the first fall of Jerusalem (586 в.с.) gave a 
stimulus to the fixing of much of previously existing law 
23. Mishna, and to the оо of the law of 
Tamud eio. the future (3314-16), so the second fall 
of Jerusalem (70 A.D.), and the final 
dispersion of the [ews from their religious centre, added 
zest to the pursuit of the law and to the systematisation 
of the legal discussions of the Rabbis. It is the dis- 
cussions of the Rabbis who lived between 70 A.D. and 
about 200 A.D. that chiefly constitute the Mishna. 
Earlier Rabbis are mentioned comparatively speaking 
with extreme rarity. But when was this traditional 
discussion written down? It is generally assumed 
that it was about 200 A.D. Still, it is not certain, 
either that none of it had been written earlier, or that 
all of it was written then; by that date it had in any 
case assumed a fixed shape or arrangement whether 
as oral tradition or in writing; and thenceforward it 
became the subject of further discussion both in 
the Palestinian and the Babylonian sehools. This 
discussion is known as the Gěmīrā.! Mishna and 
Gémara together constitute the Talmud or rather the 
Talmuds. The result of the Palestinian discussions on 
the Mishna was the Palestinian or Jerusalem Talmud, 
completed towards the end of the fourth century or 
during the fifth century A.D. ; the result of similar dis- 
cussions in Babylon was the Babylonian Talmud com- 
pleted about 500 A.D. 
The Talmud is the chief literary product of late 
Jewish legal discussion ; but it is by no means our only 
one. For example, under the title of 7dsephtd we still 


1 In addition to the discussions of the Aimórüim or post- 
Mishnic doctors which constitute the main body of the 
Gčmārā and are written in Aramaic, the Сётага contains also 
sayings of older doctors not contained in the Mishna, but written 
like the Mishna in Hebrew. These are named Baraitna 

xma). 


тите 
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possess a collection of discussions of the Mishnie age 
which resembles the Mishna in being arranged accord- 
ing to topies, but never gained the same authoritative 
position, Another branch of this literature consists of 
commentaries (.1/¢drdshim) on the sacred text. Неге 
of course the arrangement is not according to subject ; 
from the nature of the case it follows the arrange- 
ment of the biblical text. The earliest works of 
this kind, belonging in their original form to the second 
century A.D. and thus closely related in time as well as 
in contents with the Mishna, are J/échiltd (on part of 
Exodus), .SzpAri (on Leviticus), and Siphré (on 
Numbers and Dent.). Any discussion of the 
Talmud and the Mishnic literature falls outside the limits 
of this article and must be sought for elsewhere.! It has 
been necessary, however, to refer to it. The movement 
begun hy Deuteronomy does not close within the period 
of the ОТ; its goal is the Talmud ; its course covers 
more than a thousand years. Deuteronomy does much 
to erystallise principles into rules and thereby partly 
strangles the free prophetie life, to which it so largely 
owed its existence. Still the principles survive in 
it: the appeal to motive is constant. The subsequent 
history of law-literature, however, is the history of 
the increasing supremacy of rules based on the past 
over the living spirit of the present.  Ezekiel indeed 
questions and displaces deuteronomie laws ; the Priestly 
Code amends Ezekiel; but thenceforward law always 
professedly adheres to the norm of scripture, the 
written word ; the Mishna is the interpretation of the 
written law: the Gemara the interpretation of the 
Mishna. G. B. G. 

LAWYER (Nomikoc), Mt. 223s, ete., Tit. 313. See 
LAW AND JUSTICE, and ep SCRIBES. 

‘Lawyer’ is also given in RVmg. as a rendering of the obscure 
word ‘nan in Dan. 32. See SHERIFF. 

LAZAR HOUSE (MPa n'a), 2 K. 155 КУ, 
EV ‘several house.’ See LEPROSY, col. 2767, n. т. 

LAZARUS (Aazapoc[Ti. WH]) The name, which 
is a contraction of ELEAZAR? (g.v.)—£.e. ‘God has 
helped'—was specially appropriate for the 
1. Name. . : : 

central figure in any story illustrating the 
help of God. 

For OT examples see Ex. 184 2 S. 239 / In the period of 
Judaism we may expect to find the divine help more distinctly 
recognised. Ср Ps.46 1 [2] ‘а very present elf in trouble’; 
706 [5] ‘I am poor and needy ; make haste unto me, O God: 
thou art my Ae/p and my deliverer.' When poverty and piety 
were synonymous it was natural to favour such names as Eleazar 
and Eliezer. Eleazar is the name given to (2 Macc. 6 18-31) the 
scribe called by Chrysostom (1258) ‘the foundation of martyr- 
dom,'a type of those who (4 Macc. 7 19) ‘believe that, to God, 
they do not die’ (and see з Macc. бт /). 

In Lk. 1619-31 Lazarus is introduced thus: '. . . and 
he that marries one that is put away . . commits 
adultery. Now’ there was a certain 
Е rich man . . . апа a certain beggar 

о named Lazarus was laid at his gate 
full of sores. * It is not surprising that the context, 
and the giving of a name to the central figure of the 
story, induced early commentators to suppose that this 
was a narrative of facts.” Certainly if the story is one 


1 Strack, Ein. in den Talmud ©, 1894; Schür. G/T" @)1 87-115, 
where further reference to the extensive literature will be found. 

2 Hor. Hebr. on Lk. 1620 (and cp 7. оп Jn. 11 1) quotes 
Juchasin: ‘Every R. Eleazar is written without an x '—Ze., К. 
Lazar. 

3 D and Syr. Sin. om. ‘now.’ 

4 The Arabic Diatess. (ed. Hogg) alters order and text 
thus (Lk.16), *(15) Ye are they that justify yourselves . . . 
the thing that is lofty before men is hase before God. (19) 
And he began to say, A [certain] man was rich...’ This, 
besides indicating that a parable or discourse is commencing, 
gives it a logical connection with the charges just brought 
against the * money-loving ' Pharisees. 

5 Iren. iv. 24 (see Grabe's note on ' Сгаесогит et Latinorum 
Patrum mutuus consensus". ‘Non autem fabulam’ might pos- 
sibly mean ‘not a mere tale but a tale with a lesson’; but see 
also the inferences deduced from the story in Iren. 11. 341, and 
Tertull. De Anim.T. Tertullian, however, guards himself 
against the conclusion that nothing can be inferred from the 
story if it is imaginary. 


2. Unique 
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of Jesus’ parables, it is difficult to see why, contrary to 
usage, the principal character in it receives a name. 
Taking this mention of a name together with other 
unique features of the story (the elaborate details about 
Hades, and the technical use of the phrase ‘Abraham's 
bosom'), may we not conjecture that we have in Lk. 
1619-31, not the exact words of Jesus, but an evangelic 
discourse upon his words (placed just before it by 
the Arabic Diatessaron)—' that which is exalted among 
men is an abomination in the sight of God’? If so, 
the insertion of the name Lazarus (= І іегег) will be 
parallel to the insertions of names (e.g., Longinus) in 
the Acta Pilati; the typical character of the name has 
been indicated already (see above, § 1). The final 
words of the story (‘neither will they be persuaded’ 
etc.) seem more like an evangelic comment after Christ's 
resurrection than like a prediction of Christ before it. 

The narrative in Jn. 11 opens thus, * Now (бё) there 
was a certain man sick, Lazarus of (ато) Bethany from 
(ёк) the village of Mary and Martha 
her sister.! Now (бе) Mary was she 
that anointed the Lord with ointment 
and wiped his feet with her hair : and it was her brother 
that (2s 6 адєАфбѕ) was sick. The sisters, therefore, 
sent to him, saying, Lord, he whom thou lovest is sick.'? 
Lazarus is here referred to as one who required an 
introduction. This view is confirmed by the fact that 
his name is mentioned only in the unique narrative in 
Lk. 1619-31, the historical character of which is very 
justly disputed. The sisters of Lazarus too are not 
named at all by the first two evangelists. Yet the 
name of this Lazarus, about whom the Synoptists are 
silent, is connected by Jn. with the greatest of the 
miracles; for it appears from Jn.1139 that Lazarus, 
when Jesus arrived, had been four days dead, a cir- 
cumstance that differentiates this miracle from the 
parallel miracle at Nain? (g.v.), and makes it the 
climax of Christ's wonderful works. The synoptic 
silence has never been explained. 

To remark that for the Jews and for the evangelists alike 'it 
was one of “тапу signs" (1147), and not essentially dis- 
tinguished from them,'4 is to ignore Jn.'s dramatic power in 
delineating character. For the blind Pharisees no doubt this 
stupendous wonder was but one of ‘many signs’; but only in 
Jn. And this was because Jn. wishes to represent the Pharisees 
as being stupendously blind. It was plainly not one of ‘many 
signs’ for the multitudes in Jerusalem who flocked to meet 
Jesus (Jn. 1218) * because they heard that he had done ¢h/s 
sign.’ In the same way the Pharisees think nothing of the 
healing of a man born blind. The blind man, however, reminds 
them that such a sign was never worked ‘since the world began.’ 
The Acta Pilati represents the Roman Governor as unmoved 
by all the other evidence of Jesus’ miracles ; but when he hears 
of the climax, the raising of Lazarus after he had been four days 
dead, he ‘trembles.’ 5 


The distinction drawn above between the Fourth 
Evangelist and the Synoptists unfairly discredits the 
latter. We must not maintain, without any evidence 
but their silence, that the Synoptists were as stupid or 
as perverse as Christ's most bigoted and vindictive 
adversaries. 

‘The common-sense view of the Synoptic omission of 


3. Unique nar- 
rative in Jn. 


1 Cp the prepositions in Jn. 1 44. 46 7 42 52. 

2*Hv ôè M. has an exact parallel in Jn. 1814. Such ‘clauses 
nf characterisation’ are frequent in Jn. (е.2., 7 5o, and cp 1939 
‘he that came to him before, or, by night’). They keep before 
the reader the personality of the person described and prepare 
him for a new manifestation of the personality. 

3 See Acta Pil.8 and cp Hor. Hebr. on Jn.1139. ‘For 
three days the spirit wanders about the sepulchre expecting if 
it may return into the hody. But when it sees that the form or 
aspect of the face is changed then it hovers no more but leaves 
the body to itself.’ Cp Jonn, $ 2o. 

4 Westcott on Jn. 11 х. On the argument from the silence of 
the Synoptists see further GosrELS, 88 58 A 

5 Acta Pil. 8. ‘And others said, * He raised Lazarus... 
Why does not Lazarus himself testify before Pilate, like the 
man who (Jn. 51) had been diseased thirty-eight years, and 
Bartimæus (not mentioned by name, though) and the woman 
with the issue, and others, ‘a multitude both of men and 
women’? Was he supposed to be in hiding, or dead? A 
Lazarus is mentioned (72. 2) as one of twelve Jews who testify 
that Jesus was ‘not born of fornication.’ 
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this miracle is like the common-sense view of the 
omission in the book of Kings of the statement made in 
the parallel passages of Chronicles—that God answered 
David and Solomon by fire from heaven. ‘The earlier 
author omitted the tradition because he did not accept 
it and probably had never heard it. It was a later 
development. ! 

Is then the record of the Raising of Lazarus a fiction ? 
Not a fiction, for it is a development. But it is non- 
4. On what historical, like the GEL of the Crea- 

F ., tion in Genesis, and like the records of 
traditions is : : 5 
tive account the other miracles in the Fourth Gospel ; 
ll of which are poetic develo t 
based? ^ ро Б 
(attempts to summarise and symbolise 
the many ‘mighty works’ of Jesus recorded by the 
Synoptists in seven typical ‘signs’ expressing his work 
The words of Jesus the 
Fourth Evangelist has obviously not attempted to pre- 
sent in the form and style assigned to them by his 
predecessors, and the same statement applies to the 
Johannine account of the acts of Jesus. This, however, 
does not prevent us from discerning in many cases one 
origina] beneath the two differing representations. For 
example, we can see a connection between the healing 
of the man born blind and the Synoptic accounts 
of the healing of blindness; and in Jn.'s account of the 
miraculous draught of fishes after the Resurrection we 
perceive clear traces of Lk.'s account of a similar event 
placed at an early period. So in the present case, if we 
are to study the Raising of Lazarus, in which a very 
large part is assigned to the intercession of Martha and 
Mary, the first step must be to go back to traditions 
about the sisters, and to attempt to explain the origin 
of the belief that they had a brother called Lazarus 
and that he was raised from the dead. 

Before we proceed to this, however, it may be well to 
remind the reader of the influence exerted by namcs and 
sometimes by corruptions of names on 
the development of traditions.? The 
student of the evangelic traditions is 
repeatedly called upon to apply this key, and we shall 
have to do so in studying the parallel narratives of the 
anointing of Jesus in Bethany given by Mk., Mt., and 
Jn. respectively. Mk.’s preface is (Mk.143) ‘And 
while he was in Bethany in the house of Simon the 
leper, while he was sitting down to meat’ (ёи ту oikíg 
Liuwvos тоў AempoÜ катакєциёуоо аїтойў). Mt. 26 6 has 
simply той дё Inso yevouévov év В. év olkig Х. той 
Aempoü. Now, év тӯ oikig in Mk. 933, 10to means ‘in 
the house,’—z.e., ‘indoors,’ no name of owner being 
added. Hence Mk. is capable of being rendered, 
‘While he was in Bethany in the house, Simon the leper 
himself [also] sitting down.' The parallel in Jn. is (Jn. 
121-2) ‘Jesus therefore . . . came to Bethany where 
was (ümov fv) Lazarus . So they made him a 
supper there, and Martha was serving, but Lazares was 
one of them that sat at meat with him (0 дё A, els Hv ék 
TOV ávakeuuévov avy atr@),’ which certainly suggests, 
though not definitely stating, that the house belonged to 
Lazarus. It has been pointed out elsewhere, however, 
(GOSPELS, 8 10), that ‘belonging to the leper’ might 
easily have been confused with ‘ Lazarus,’ so that the 
name may have sprung from a corruption of the phrase. 
As regards the dropping of the name ‘Simon,’ an 
analogy is afforded by Ecclus. 5027a, where, according 
to the editors of the recovered Hebrew text,? it is prob- 


6. Anointing 
in Bethany. 


1 See the writers Dzafessazica (287-9) for an explanation of 
the possible confusion between ‘answering a sacrifice-by-fire ' and 
“answering a sacrifice by-fire.' The Hebrew 'sacrifice-by-fire' 
is almost identical in form with the word meaning ‘fire.’ 

2 For OT instances see the author's Diatessarica (46-54). 

3 See their note ad loc. It seems worth while, however, to 
add that (5, while dropping ‘for Simon’ (прово), adds 
"Тєросолуџєітс (x* has iepeds 6 XoAvueírgs) May not the 
latter be a confused representation of the former? Owing to its 
similarity to other common words and phrases, ‘‘Simon,” 
in Hebrew, might easily be inserted or omitted in translating 
from Hebrew. See note on Lk. 7 36 below. 
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able that the ‘son of Sirach’ was originally called 
‘Simon son of Jesus, but that ‘Simon son of’ was 
dropped. 

But at this point, if we are to understand the steps 
by which Jn. w$s led to his conclusions concerning 
Lazarus, it is necessary to realise the obscurity that he 
must have found hanging over the story of the anointing 
of Jesus in the house of ‘Simon the Leper,’ where 
Lazarus seemed to him to have been present. 

Such a surname as 'the leper' is antecedently im- 
probable,! and it is omitted by Jn.; but its difficulty 

1 , indicates that it was not an interpola- 
а pe tion but a corruption, possibly a con- 
an error. flation of the name of the place 
commonly called Bethany. Jn. alone appears to call 
this (Jn. 111) ‘a village’; and he places it (72. 18) 
15 furlongs, which is exactly two ‘Falmudic miles ?— 
ie, a Sabbath day's journey with return — (гопа 
Jerusalem. This fixed the position, of course, for the 
first Christian pilgrims, and subsequently for the Church. 
But it did not succeed in imposing the name on the 
natives, who call the spot defined by Jn., not Bethany, 
but e/-dzeriyeh. ‘This fact, and Lk.'s comparative 
silence,? and the total silence of Josephus (even in the 
details of the siege), and the Talmudic variations of 
spelling and of statement (connecting it with ‘unripe 
figs’ and ' shops’), and Mk.'s description of Bethany 
as apparently nearer to Jerusalem than Bethphage 
(Mk. 11:, ‘to Bethphage and Bethany ')—all indicate 
that Bethany was not really a village, but simply 
(like Bethphage) a precinet of the city, a part of 
the great northern suburb minutely described by 
Josephus. 

This suburb is casually mentioned as (Jos. 57 ii. 194) 
‘what is familiarly-called both Bese/ha and 7e-.Vew- 
7. ‘Bethaay,’ B (ray те РЕ тросагуорєроџёути 

Hane xal rij» Кашдтом). Phen, describing 

2 Pe. its gradual growth, and its subsequent 

ezetha. | ; ; 

enclosure in a wall by Agrippa, the 
historian speaks of (42. v. 42) ‘the hill (Aog@ov) that is 
called (xaXetrac) Besethana (so Big. and Voss., but 
Ruf. Zebethana, Huds. Besetha)’; and he goes on to 
say (¢6.) ‘But by the people of the place the new-built 
portion was called Aeze/Aa (ékNxj05 ò’ єтіхоріоѕ BefeGa 
TÒ veóKTio TOV uépos), perhaps meaning that the citizens 
contracted ' Bezethana’ to ‘ Bezetha, but more prob- 
ably that the name, in both forms, was vernacular and 
difficult to represent exactly in Greek. He does not 
directly and straightforwardly say that * Bezetha ` means 
‘new city,’ but that (/5.) ‘being interpreted, 77 would 
be called in the Greek tongue new city (Edad yNo00g 
кали Aévyow' àv mOMs)' This may well mean that 
‘new city’ would be the way to express in Greek a 
Jewish name not capable of being at once literally and 


1 in : K. 1126, Jeroboam's mother is certainly called * Zernah,' 
but thisis either a deliberate insult or a corruption (see col. 2404, 
п. 2). Cp Levy, -VIIV B (рул), on the recognised impropriety 
of giving people nick-names from personal blemishes (a custom 
common among the Romans, but not among the Jews). 

2 Hor. Hebr. t 262. 

3 Lk. only mentions the exact Synoptic name once (Lk. 24 50) 
tas far as to(wards) (ws прос) Bethany, in connection with the 
Ascension, the return from which is described as (Acts1:2) 
‘from the mountain called the Place-of-Olives (EAatavos), 
which is near Jerusalem, a sabbath day's journey’ 1.К. 19 29 
has Вубама, not By6aviav. 

4 The article before КашбтоАы may he explained as а 
blending of the notions ‘New Town" and ‘the new town.' 
Strictly speaking, it ought to be тўи B. ze, not туу re B. But 
the irregularity might easily be paralleled from Thucydides. 
Moreover the text may be a condensation of тўи mv тє B. каї 
Tv K. posay. ‘which is called гле Bezetha and the Kainopolis.' 
It seems clear from the next extract that Bezetha, or Bezethana, 
was the Jewish name for Kainopolis or New-town, and that the 
two names did not denote different places. If Josephus wrote 
in every case Bege8dy, it might easily be corrupted into Bede&d, 
being written Beóeóa. There is one previous mention, also 
casual, describing Roman soldiers forcing their way up to the 
temple (5/11. 15 5) ‘through what is called Bezetha' бй тўс 
Begeóà xaÀovuévgs. As variants Niese's Index cites Begadd, 
Вєс̧еб., BeOaga, Beles., 'ABuroá8n. 
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| briefly translated :! and this view is confirmed by the 
fact that he never introduces the name without a sort of 
apology (‘the people call it,’ ete. ). 

‘That there was such a vernacular name appears from 
four parallel versions of a Jewish tradition given by 
Grütz (Gesch. 774 F), to the effect that Jerusalem had 
as a suburb 'two Slices,'? a lower (no doubt corre- 
sponding to the ‘lower Kainopolis’ of Josephus) and 
a higher. ‘The higher was considered by common 
people, the lower even by strict Pharisees, as part of 
the Holy City, for the purpose of eating the meat of 
sacrifices, and so forth. The word for ‘Slice’ is 
‘Betze‘ or ' Beze,' which, with the addition of the word 
‘lower,’ might easily correspond to Josephus’ ' Beze- 
thana.'? And having regard to the many variations 
and abbreviations probable in a vernacular name, and 
to those actually existent in Josephus, we can well 
understand how such a name may have been confused 
by some with the Mt. of Olives, and by others called 
'Bethany.'* It is also similar to the Hebrew for 
'leper.'5 Lastly, it may throw light on the parallel 
tradition in Lk. (7 36) about a Pharisee asking Jesus to 
eat (bread).9 


1 That Josephus never dreamed of identifying Bezetha with 
the Har-hazaithim— z.e., (Zech. 144) Mt. of Olives—is clear 
from many passages and especially from 27 v. 122, ‘ He (Titus) 
built the wall to the lower New-City (ти karovépo KacóroAw) 
. . . and thence passing through Kedron, to the Mount of 
Olives’ Levy (Chald. Lex.) does not mention ‘ Beth-zaithim, 
House of Olives,’ as one of the names by which the Mt. of 
Olives was called. It seems to have heen regularly called the 
Mi., or Hill, of Olives, or the Mt. of Oil. 

? ‘Slice’ is intended to express the vernacular use of the 
word, and also the fact that Hie word is especially applied, in 
New Heb., to the ‘breaking of dread’; cp Levy (Chadd. Lex. 
1 108 4) pw * Brotstücke.' Gritz renders it here ‘ Parcellen,’ 
* Terrainstücke." 

3 That Josephus should transliterate the Heb. y (s) by the 
Gk. 6 (2) can excite no surprise: He regularly does this in the 
name 'Zoar, for example. Also the interchange of у and y 
(as in tyy) is frequent (Buhl, 2092). ‘Lower’ is, in Gratz’s 
extracts, ajinnn, taktonah. Levy (VHA) gives руд as 
synonymous with рд, and with чуу. ‘Be(t)zertha’ (xnqya, 
Levy, Chald. Lex. 1109 a) is the late Heh. for ‘the separate 
place’ (Ezek. 4112-15) in the temple; but as regards млміз 
(suggested in Hastings, 2594) the forms of the root given by 
Levy (Chald. Lex.) are said by him to mean only ‘division of 
booty,’ ‘plunder.’ It is perhaps worth adding that the only 
place-name in OT beginning with сүд, Josh. 1528, * Biziothiah 
Grama)’ is read by Ф плод, lit. ‘her daughters'—Ze., suburbs, 
and is conflated accordingly, ai «aac avrGv kai ai éravA«s 


+ Cp Mk. 11 9, ‘And when it was evening they used to go 
forth outside the city, Mt. 2117 ‘he came forth outside the city 
to Bethany, Lk. 2137 ‘coming forth he used to lodge in 2ле 
mount that is called [the mount] of Olives.’ The divergences 

can perhaps be hest explained as springing from an original 
*to Bezetha(na), paraphrased by Mk., conflated by Mt. with 
Bethany, and taken by Lk. as ‘ Place of Olives.’ It should be 
noted that two of the versions of Grátz's above-quoted tradition 
begin ‘Two Slices were on the Mount of Of, the third has 
‘in (3) Jerusalem,’ and the fourth ‘there.’ The third seems 
likely to have preserved the original, which perhaps meant 
‘connected with Jerusalem.’ As the suburbs were outside 
Jerusalem proper, ‘in’ was naturally altered. 

5 Reading ppsa as pyso (a corruption very frequent in 6) 
we have a word very similar to учуп, ‘leper.’ 

6 Not only is рул, ‘slice,’ or ‘fragment,’ the regular N. Heb. 
word for ‘breaking bread,’ but also pis was a name given 
(Levy 4 143 2-5) to a class of hypocrites that aped the practices 
of the stricter Pharisees. Space fails to indicate all the traces 
of Hebrew influence on the narratives of the Anointing of Jesus. 
But one may be given. Lk., without introducing the host by 
name, represents Jesus as addressing him by name, thus (Lk. 
740) ‘Simon, 1 have somewhat to say unto thee.’ This is 
unexampled in the gospels. Yet it is most improbable that Lk. 
inserted—in this extraordinary place instead of at the com- 
mencement— what was not in his original, merely because a 
Simon the Leper had been mentioned in the Synoptic narrative. 
More probably the original had * earken (муус) or hearken- 
to me (you), and Lk. mistook this for Грбе, *Simon.' It may 
also be of use to point out that in Jn. 12 1 ‘where was Lazarus, 
whom Jesus raised from the dead,’ Delitzsch expresses ‘where 
was’ by the Heb. ‘place’ or ‘home,’ mpo But this differs so 
little from gpm, ‘raise up,’ that the two are repeatedly confused 
by the LXX, Nah.18 ‘ the A/ace thereof,’ © ‘they that are raised 
' up, Jer.1020 ‘and to set uf,’ © ‘place’ (and see 2 S. 2249, 
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It is essential for the reader to keep steadily in view 
the traces of obscurity in the earliest Christian traditions 
s in order that he may understand Jn.'s 
E. First attitude towards them. jn. is to be re- 
inferences. garded neither as a fallacious historian nor 
as a poet putting aside history, but as a believer, so 
penetrated with the sense of the power of Christ's 
spirit, and at the same time so conscious of the 
obscurity, uncertainty, and inadequacy of the extant 
historical records of Christ, that he felt impelled towards 
a new representation both of his words and of his 
deeds. ‘Yo describe the latter, he remoulded the 
gospel, fusing old traditions and new, written and oral, 
inferring, amplifying, spiritnalising, but not inventing. 

If, therefore, Jn. was led to believe that a man named 
Lazarus owned the house in which the anointing 
occurred, what inferences would he naturally make in 
accordance with his principle of blending scattered tradi- 
tions? Не found in Lk. (1040) an account of a supper 
made for Jesus where Martha ‘was cumbered about 
much serving,' while Mary sat at his feet and heard his 
discourse; and this he might identify with the meal at 
which the anointing took place. Martha, however 
(without name of husband or father of the house), was 
mentioned by Lk. as the hostess.! It followed that the 
house must have belonged in some sense to her as well 
as to Lazarus, and consequently that Lazarus must have 
been a younger brother. Hence would arise Jn.'s de- 
scription of Lazarus as the brother of Mary and Martha ; 
for indeed it was in this inferential way that Jn. had 
reasoned out the existence of a Lazarus. 

'The next step was to connect the name with Lk.'s 
Lazarus who was raised from the dead. The last words 
of Lk.'s Lazarus-narrative are, ' Neither 
will they believe though one went to them 
from the dead,’ which might become the 
basis of a tradition that ‘ the Lord said concerning a man 
named Lazarus, who died and was buried, that ¿že Jews 
would not believe (i.e., refused to believe) though one went 
to them from the dead.' But if this Lazarus who sat at 
meat when Martha served and Mary anointed Jesus’ feet, 
had been raised from the dead by Jesus,—and that, too, 
after he had been buried—it followed that such a sign 
was the climax of all the ‘signs’ and would naturally 
come last of all It must have been wrought at 
Bethany, since Lazarus's house was there. Yet Jesus 
could not have been at Bethany when Lazarus died—so 
the Evangelist would argue—for how could he remain 
and look on, and permit the death and burial? Jesus 
must therefore have been at a distance. In that case, 
Martha and Mary must surely have sent to him. Yet 
he must have known even at a distance what was 
happening ; and if he knew, why did he not come? 
And how would the sisters endure his not coming? 
Upon the basis of all these inferences and questions the 
Evangelist proceeds to describe how the two sisters sent, 
and what they said when Jesus came, and how he 
answered their intercession—the result being the raising 
of Lazarus, the climax of Jesus’ ‘signs.’ 

Some commentators maintain that the graphic style 
of the evangelist proves that he had seen or heard 
10. The motive. Ae scenes or discourses he describes. 

mong his most graphic passages, 
however, are the dialogues with Nicodemus and with the 
Samaritan woman, at neither of which was he present. 


9, Develop- 
ments. 


‘rise up against me,’ © [L] ‘my place’). By themselves, these 
facts would have no weight ; but taken in conjunction.with the 
Instances of apparent Hebrew influence (see Déatessarica, 
ll. 334, containing Index to passages from Jn.) they suggest 
the possibility of a conflation in Jn.; and they are worth 
mentioning here in order to help the reader to realise that 
Jn., as well as Lk. (though in a manner different from Lk.’s), 
may have attempted to correct existing histories, not by 
Inventing, but by giving shape and order to vague and floating 
traditions. 

1 ‘Martha’ in New Heb. means sometimes ‘ mistress’ (Levy, 
NHWB3 234 8), * the mistress (sanyo) of the house who received 
us. 
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The fact is, that Jn. writes as a-mystical poet, im- 
bued with Jewish traditions from Egypt as well as from 
Palestine, with a keen eye for human characteristics, 
but with a still deeper insight into the unfathomable 
love and spiritual power of Jesus, and with a desire to 
subordinate every word of his Gospel to the purpose of 
manifesting that love and that power to mankind. ? 

(i.) The book called Sohar, Zohar (Schóttgen on Mt. 
218), represents the Messiah as weeping when Rachel 
wept for her children. By Justin 
Martyr (7ryph. 134) and Irenæus 
(421) Rachel was recognised as the type 
of the Christian Church, and Justin saw in Leah the 
type of the Synagogue. (ii. ) The Apostolic Constitutions 
(7 8) mention Lazarus with Job, apparently recognising 
in the raising of Lazarus a fulfilment of the famous 
prediction found in the received text of Job 19 26.2 Tradi- 
tions about Rachel and Job, as well as the Philonian 
explanation of Eliezer,? may very well have been in the 
evangelist's mind when he described the intercession of 
the two sisters and put into the mouth of Martha the 
words ‘by this time he stinketh.' Nor is it farfetched 
to see a contrast between Lazarus—leaving the tomb 
still bound with grave-clothes and with the napkin round 
his head—and Jesus who, when he rose, left ' the linen 
cloths lying ' and ‘the napkin . rolled up in a place 
by itself.’ 

The Greek allusions are of a different kind. 

(1.) 1133, ‘He rebuked in his spirit ' (éveBpiu maro TO nvevpart); 
cp 1138, ‘again херим тие in himself.’ In Mk. 143 Mt. 930 the 

word éufpuxdogat is applied to Jesus addressing, 
12. Greek severally, a leper and two blind men. Probably 
allusions. Jn. wishes to dispel the impression that the half- 

suppressed exclamation of anger that sometimes 
accompanied Jesus’ acts of healing was directed against the 
sufferer, whereas it was directed against the suffering regarded 
as Evil.4 

(11.) 1133, ‘he troubled himself.’ This is probably an allusion 
both to (а) the refrain in Ps. 42 (41) and 43 (42) (45) ‘ Why art 
thou exceeding-sorrow/ut, my soul (mepiàvros, RV ‘cast down’), 
and why dost thou ¢trouble-me-with’ |? myself] (cvvtapagceis, 
RV ‘disquieted within me’), and (7) to the synoptic use of the 
passage. The Greek ‘ exceeding-sorrowful ’ (meptAumos) is rare 
in the LXX (see Concord.) In NT the word occurs in four 
passages, including Mk.1434 Mt. 26 38, ‘My som is exceeding- 
sorrowful even unto death.’ These words are not in Lk. But 
an early interpolation in Lk., or edition of Lk., substituted (Lk. 
2244) an account of Christ ‘engaged in a conflict (or, agony).' 
'The problem of avoiding a word that might be a stumbling 
block, because it signified ‘ grief to excess, and yet of inserting 
a fulfilment of scripture, corresponding to that in Mk., is solved 
here by Jn.'s using the other half of the Psalmist's sentence, 
namely, '£rouéde me with myself’ in the form ‘he troubled him- 
self.’ Ву this extraordinary expression he indirectly meets an 
ohjection that must have occurred to the many thousands of 
Greeks and Romans who were familiar with the fundamental 
doctrine of Epictetus, ‘ Be free from trouble.’ Jn. teaches that 
the Father himself wills that his children, including the eternal 
Son, should be ‘troubled '— for one another. But what he wills, 
he does; and what he does, the Logos does. Therefore the 
Logos, here, ‘troubled ZzzzseZA' Later the Logos will be 
(1227) ‘troubled zz sex, апа last of all, by the treachery of 
Judas (1321), ‘troubled 7% spirit.’ 


11. Symbolical 
Allusions. 


1 Regarded as a narrative of fact this story, like others in Jn., 
is defective. Even such commentators as Lightfoot and West- 
cott have severally inferred that the journey from beyond Jordan 
to Bethany occupied ‘three days’ (4767. Essays), ‘about a day’ 
(Westc. ad Zoc.). 

2 Orig. Comm. on Jn.15 (ed. Huet, vol. ii., p. 4 E) обеёбта 
vexpov avég Tgaev, Anaphor. Pilat. ‘he raised up one that had 
been dead four days. . . . when the dead man had his blood cor- 
rupted and when his body was destroyed by the worms produced 
in it and when it had the stink of a dog.’ 

3 ‘Being interpreted, Eliezer is God my Help. For the 
mass [of flesh] imbued with blood is by itself liable to speedy 
dissolution, being indeed a corpse; but it is kept compact апа 
ш А with a vital spark by the providence of God' (Of. 
148r). 

4 [n a passage quoted by Eusebius (Æ Æ v. 160) from a letter 
from the churches of Lyons, ёиВр. seems to mean ‘loudly cursing’ 
(not ‘azuttering curses’). Lucian uses it to express the deep 
angry ‘bellowing’ of Hecate (vol. i., p. 484, Wecyort. 20, ève- 
Bptunoaro 7 Bp). Ср Ecclus. 133, * The rich man wrongs you 
and bellows at you besides (mpoceveBptyyoaro).’ Celsus (Orig. 
Cels.276) complains that Jesus ‘threatens and reviles’ on light 
occasions, and complains of Jesus’ saying ‘woe unto you.’ Jn. 
never uses the word * woe," It is hardly likely that the difficulty 
of Mk.143 Mt.930 would have escaped educated assailants of 
the Goapele at the beginning of the second century. 
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To enter fully into the allusions with which this 
narrative teems would be to write a commentary on it. 
Without some insight into a few of them, however, no 
reader can dispassionately judge what is meant by the 
Johannine name ‘ Lazarus’ or the poem of which it is 
the centre. E. A. A. 


LEACH. See HORSELEECU, LILITH. 


LEAD (DIPY, ‘орле [see note below]; MOAIBOC, 
moàyBoc [MOAIBAOC, MOAYBAOC]; plumbum). 
Thongh lead was doubtless well-known to the Hebrews 
from an early period, its applications were comparatively 
unimportant, and the OT references to it are not many. 

(a) Its weight is alluded to in Ex. 15 10 (cp Acts 27 28), and the 
mason's and carpenter's plummet was no doubt as often made of 
lead as of tin, though the latter happens to be the material men- 
tioned in Zech. 410. Indeed, the distinction between lead and 
tin (see Тім) was in early days but imperfectly realised. 

(4) Before the use of quicksilver became known, lead was 
employed for the purpose of purifying silver, and separating it 
from other mineral substances (Flin, ZZV 3231). To this 
Jeremiah alludes where he figuratively describes the corrupt 
condition of the people: ‘In their fire the lead is consumed (in 
the crucible); the smelting is in vain, for the evil is not 
separated’ (Jer.629). Ezekiel (22 18-22) refers to the same fact, 
and for the same purpose, but amplifies it with greater minute- 
ness of detail. Compare also Mal.32/ 

(с) On Job 1923. see Wririxnc, For the use of leaden 
tablets as writing material cp Paus. ix. 31 4 (leaden tablet, very 
time-worn, with the Works of Hesiod engraved on it) and Plin. 
ELON USO 

(4) Although the Hebrew weights were usually of stone, and 
are indeed called ‘stones,’ a leaden weight denominated ама 1 

тк; cp the Arahic word for lead) occurs in Amos 77 / 
See PLUMBLINE. 

(e) The employment of lead for the conveyance of water— 
known to the Greeks (Paus.iv. 35 12) and very familiar to the 
Romans мау perhaps have been resorted to by the Israclites, 
but does not seem to be ailuded to in OT. 


LEAH (пх; Aelia [BADEFT.}) ; some scholars 
compare Аг. da'y, ' wild cow’; so Del. Prol. 80, WRS 
Kin. 195, 219, and doubtfully Nó. ZD.WG 40 167 [1886]; 
P. Haupt compares Ass. Zat, ‘mistress’; but on the 
possible analogy of Rachel [see Јлсов, $ 3] we may still 
more plausibly suspect Leah [Leah?] to be a fragment 
of Jerahme’el [Che. ]). The mother of the non-Josephite 
tribes of Israel. It was in the house of Joseph that 
the truest stock of Israel historically lay; in fact it 
was, according to IX, only by underhand dealings on 
the part of the Arameean Laban that the Leah tribes 
ever really became Israelite. Still, even the Ephraimite 
traditions made the Leah tribe of Reuben Israel's 
firstborn, and did not even deny him a place in its 
account of the origin of Joseph (Gen. 3014). See also 
RACHEL, TRIBE. 

LEANNOTH (niayd ; TOY ATTOKPIOHNAL [BNA]) 
Ps. 88 title, КУ. ' for singing’ (so Baethgen). Haupt 
(JBL, 1900, p. 70) explains, ‘to cause to respond ’— 
z.e., to cause God to grant the prayer —which is at any 
rate not unsuitable to the contents. The analogy of 
the corrupt vand and «255, however (38 уо бо, in 
titles), suggests a different solution. mags is an easy 
corruption of pay, which the scribe wrote as a correc- 
tion of the corrupt луле. Оп ' Alamoth ' see PSALMS, 
§ 26 [1]. 

LEATHER. Although the word ‘leather’ (ог 
‘leathern') occurs only three times in EV, once of the 
girdle of Elijah (2 K. 18 Sy one, Savy depparivy) and 
twice of that of John the Baptist (Mk. 16 RV, AV ʻa 
girdle of a skin' ; Mt. 34), on both which see GIRDLE, 
1, and the word 'tanner' is met with only in Acts 943 
106 32, there can be no doubt that the Hebrews were 
familiar with the use of leather and the art of preparing 
it from the earliest times. Cp SKIN, PARCHMENT. 


1 The Heb. words йла and ‘Алеке find their analogies in 
the Ass. anaku and abdru, both of which are variously rendered 
‘lead ‘or ‘tin’ (see Muss-Arnolt who cites also ‘antimony for 
aódrw) Both words are not unfrequently mentioned on Ass. 
prone among articles of tribute, adérx in particular being 
sent from such districts as Commagene, Kue, Byblos, Melitene 
and Tabal; cp Del. dss. FWB 9? and reff. 
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The 'leathern vessels’ (aiya ©з), frequently referred to 


in Leviticus, may be supposed to have included shields 
and the like as well as belts and straps, ‘ bottles,’ 
quivers and chariot-fittings, sandals and shoes (cp 
Suoks) The Egyptian monuments illustrate very 
graphicaly various stages in the working of leather 
(see, eg. Wilk. Anc. Ag. 1232 2187 f.) though it 
would be hazardous to use this as an argument for the 
acquaintance of the Israelites with the higher branches 
of the art in the ' Mosaic age’ (Ex. 255, D), of which 
we have no contemporary records, 


LEAVEN is a general term for whatever is capable 
of generating the process of fermentation in a mass of 
dough (panary fermentation). Various sub- 
stances were knewn in ancient times to 
possess this property.! ‘lhe locus classicus 
for the leavens of NT times is Pliny, ZZ. V 1826, accord- 
ing to which the most highly prized leaven was made 
in the vintage season by kneading millet or fine bran of 
wheat with must. In most cases, however, according 
to the same authority, the leaven employed was the 
same as that which alone is mentioned in OT or NT 
(see BREAD, § 1), namely a piece of fully fermented 
dough retained for the purpose from the previous 
day's baking ('tantum pridie adservata materie utun- 
tur’). Such a piece might either be broken down in 
water in a basin before the fresh flour was added 
(оід 51 end) or it might be ‘hid’ in the flour 
(Mt. 1333), and kneaded along with it, The Hebrews 
named this piece of fermented dough чм, s’67—so 


1. Leaven 
explained. 


always in MT, in the Mishna quei, олко, "wi and “їр 
—LXX and NT фит (Ex. 121519 137 Lev. 211 Dt. 16, 
Nt se etc) 

“ke 15 derived from an unused root “NY akin (according to 
Ges. Thes. 1318 4) to vp, and Arab. chara (efferbuit); cp Súp 
from gew, and fermentum from /ezz'eo ; also leaven (mid. Lat. 
levamen) from devare. 1n RV 50у is now consistently rendered 


throughout by leaven, AV having in Dt. 164 ‘leavened bread’ 
(see below). 


The mass of flour, water, and salt, in the kneading- 
trough, те (пуно) 2__with or without leaven—after 
being kneaded was termed ёа; (psz), dough or ‘sponge’ 
(Ex.1234 39 2 S. 138 Hos. 74 Jer. 7 18); © rats, стєаѕ, ог 
atéap, NT фёрана ; in the Mishna most frequently agy 
(from poy to squeeze, knead [not as Levy from ze] 


1f the dough contained no leaven and was baked before 
spontaneous fermentation had set in, the result was 
nun, massõh (for etymology see Ges. -Du. (03), s.v. ро), — 


more fully пуз eno. unleavened bread (&jvuos [&pros]), 
but most frequently in OT in the plur. miso, massõth, 


unleavened cakes. Dough that had thoroughly risen 
under the action of leaven or by spontaneous fermenta- 
tion (.Méxadóth 51) was termed ppn, Admés, * leavened’ 
(from реп, Arab. Aamuda, to be sharp or sour ; cp Ger. 


'Sauerteig, Eng. ‘sour dough‘), and bread made 
therefrom, pon end, leavened bread (Lev. 713). In all 


other passages, however, рол is used substantively, as 
synonymous with nyoro’ (Ex.1219/.), that which is 
leavened.* For the two words dr and hadmés are 
not synonymous, as has been asserted, but related as 


1 See Blümner, Technologie, etc., der Gewerbe bei Griechen 
und Rómern,sB8/. 
2 This word should probably be pointed еей (NINE 2), from 


the same root чкі (see above), to ‘rise,’ that in which the dough 
rises. [n Ex. 72812 34 (5, followed by Vg. (conspersam farinant), 
has taken the word in an active sense, ‘that which rises,’ viz. 
dough (фурара). 

3 Mr. James Death has devoted a book, The Beer of the 
Bible, one of the unknown lcavens of Exodus (1887), to an 
abortive attempt to prove that nyzn2 is to be identified with an 
ancient Egyptian beer, similar to the modern фйза. 

3 [n half the passages /tázes is correctly rendered by © as 
Supwrdv (Ex. 137 Lev. 211), [aprox] gupirar (Lev. 7 13 [3]), 4. 
eCupwpeévor (Lev. 23 17), in the rest (Ex. 12 15 [cod. 72, Gupwrov] 
13 3 23 18 3425 Dt. 16 3) incorrectly by сума. 
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cause and effect (cp the Vg. renderings fermentum and 
fermentatum). ln the OT at least $07 is always 
leaven ; the verb 52%, to eat, is never applied to it, but 


to Admés (hence we read, Talm. Pésdhim sa, ууй тки 
abash ww leaven which is not fit for eating). 

In the later Hehrew of the Mishna, however, this distinction 
is not always observed ; hence we find s¢’dr applied not only to 
leaven proper, but also to the dough in the process of leavening 


(usually 79y). Thus, in the interesting passage, PsA. 35, in 
answer to the question how the beginning of the process of 
fermentation is to be recognised in the dough (int), two replies 
are given : * When the surface of the dough shows small cracks, 
like the antennae of locusts, running in different directions,’ and 
again: ‘When the surface has become pale, like (the face of) 
one whose hair stands on end (through fear)’ ! 

The leaven of OT and NT, then, is exclusively a piece 
of sour dough. In the warm climate of Palestine, 
fermentation is more rapid than with us, and it is said 
that if flour is mixed with water, spontaneous fermenta- 
tion will set in and be eompleted in twenty-four hours. 
It is often stated, and is not improbable, that the Jews 
also used the lees of wine as yeast; but the passages 
cited by Hamburger (viz., Pésdhim 31 and Hallak 17) 
do not bear this out. 

'The use of leaven being a later refinement in the 
preparation of bread (see BREAD, § 1), it may be re- 
garded as certain that offerings of bread 
to the deity were from the first un- 
leavened. The cakes of the shew- 
bread, aecording to the unanimous testimony of Philo, 
Josephus, Talmud, and Midrash (see reff. under 
SHEWBREAD), remained unleavened to the end. In 
all cereal offerings, any portion of which was de- 
stined to be burnt on the altar, the use of leaven, 
as of honey, was excluded (Lev.2411 712 82 Nu. 
6:5);! though where the offering was not to be 
placed upon the altar, but to be eaten by the priests, 
it might contain bread that was leavened (Lev. 7 13 2317 
[Pentecostal loaves]; ср Am. 45 [cakes of thank-offer- 
ing]? also Aféndhoth b: f) The antiquity of this 
exclusion of ferment from the cultus of Yahwe is vouched 
for by the early enactment Ex. 31 250 (from J's decalogue), 
and its parallel 23:8 (Book of the Covenant) 1t is 
possible, however, that the former passage may refer 
only to the Passover, for which, as for the accompany- 
ing festival of Afasso¢h, unleavened cakes (as the name 
denotes) elsewhere named the ‘bread of affliction’ 
(Dt. 163), were alone permitted. According to later 
enactment, still scrupulously and joyfully observed in 
Jewish households, search had to be made in every nook 
and eranny of the house with a lighted candle on the eve 
of the Passover for leaven, which when found was de- 
stroyed by burning (22sá/. 11; for details see PASSOVER). 
It is important to note the precise ritual definition of 
the leaven (307) to be destroyed. Under s¢’dr, for the 
purpose of this enactment, were included (т) pieces of 
leavened or sour dough of the meal of any one of the 
five cereals, wheat, barley, and the less common spelt, 
‘fox-ear’ and shkiphon (see Foon, $ 3) which had been 
kneaded with cold water, and (2) certain articles of 
commerce, composed, in part at least, of the fermented 
grain of the above cereals. Such were Median spirits, 
Egyptian beer, Roman honey, paste, etc. Not in- 
eluded, on the other hand, were (1) the same cereals 
when mixed with any other liquid than cold water, as, 
e.g., the juice of the grape or other fruit (mra юэ; єр 


the passage from Geop. 233 quoted by Bliimner, 7есйло- 
logie, etc., 159, n. 5, on the use of grape juice as a 


2. Leaven in 
the cultus. 


1 The forms which such gifts of unleavened dough (massa) 
might take were various. Besides the ordinary zrassófk or 
unleavened cakes kneaded with water, we find cakes of fine 
flour kneaded with oil, and wafers spread with oil, for which 
see BAKEMEATS, $ 2 f. 

? Some recent scholars of note have maintained, chiefly on 
the strength of this passage of Amos, which shows that leaven 
was admitted in the cultus of the Northern Kingdom, that the 
exclusion of leaven from the altar is not of great antiquity (see 
Now. HA 2207 f.) ; but the view taken above certainly repre- 
sents the better tradition of the cultus of the South. 
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leaven), milk, wine, and even hot water, since these 
liquids were not held capable of setting up the prohibited 
fermentation, and (2) the meal of other plants, such as 
beans, lentils, millet, even when kneaded with cold 
water (see /ésdhim 31 f., with the commentaries ; 
Maimonides, ns» роп тоол). 

The raison d'étre of this exclusion of leaven from the 
eultus is not far to seek. In the view of all antiquity, 
Semitie and non-Semitic, panary fermentation repre- 
sented a process of corruption and putrefaction in the 
mass of the dough. The fact that Ezekiel makes no 
provision for wine in his programme of the restored 
cultus (40 7%) is probably due to his extending this 
conception to alcoholie fermentation as well.  Plutarch’s 
words (Quest, Rom. 109) show very clearly this associa- 
tion of ideas: ' Now leaven is itself the offspring of 
corruption and corrupts the mass of dough with which it 
has been mixed ' (7 бё (yu kal yéyover ёк фдорӣѕ айт? 
kal фбєірє: тд Pipaya pryvuuéryy). Further, as has been 
pointed out by Robertson Smith (Rel. Sew.()203, 220), 
the prohibition of leaven is closely associated with the rule 
thatthefatand the flesh must not remain over till the morn- 
ing (Ex. 2218 3425). He points also to certain Saracenie 
sacrifices, akin to the Passover, that had to be entirely 
consumed before the sun rose. ‘The idea was that the 
efficacy lay in the living flesh and blood of the victim ; 
everything of the nature of putrefaction was therefore 
to be avoided. The 'flamen dialis,' or chief priest of 
Jupiter at Rome, was forbidden the use of leaven 
(fermentata farina, Aul. Gell., 1015) on the grounds 
suggested, no doubt rightly, by Plutarch (Zc.) At 
certain religious ceremonies of the phratria of the 
Lalyadze, according to an inscription recently unearthed 
at Delphi, барата (unleavened cakes, according to 
Athenzeus and Hesychius) played an important part.! 
'The Roman satirist Persius, finally, employs the word 
Jermentum (leaven) in the sense of moral corruption 
(124). . 

In the NT leaven supplies two sets of figures, one 
taken from the mode, the other from the result, of 
the process of fermentation. Thus 
Jesus likened the silent but effective 
growth of the ‘ kingdom ' in the mass of 
humanity to the hidden but pervasive action of leaven 
in the midst of the dough (Mt. 1833). The second 
figure, however, is the more frequent, and is based on 
the association, above elucidated, of panary fermenta- 
tion with material and moral corruption (ep Bühr, 
Symbolik d. mos. Kultus, 2322). Thus the disciples 
are warned against the leaven of the Pharisees (Mt. 
166 f. Mk. 815 Lk. 121 #), of the Sadducees (Mt. 20.), 
and of Herod (Mk. 74.) See HEROD1ANs. Paul, 
again, twice quotes the popular saying, 'a little leaven 
leavens the whole lump' (1 Cor. 56 Gal. 59), as a warn- 
ing against moral corruption. The true followers of 
Christ are already ' unleavened’ (ü(vuot т Cor. 57), and 
must therefore ‘keep the feast,’ that is, must live the 
Christian life ‘in the unleavened bread of sincerity and 
truth’ (58). 

In late Jewish literature, finally, we also meet with the 
figurative designation of the inherent corruption of human 
nature as leaven. Thus in Talm. Sèrāãķkhöth туа it is said: 
‘Rabbi Alexander, when he had finished bis prayers, said : 


Lord of the universe, it is clearly manifest before thee that it 
is our will to do thy will; what hinders that we do not thy will? 


The leaven which is in the dough' (AE yay Nv, cp Gen. 


3. Figurative 
use of leaven. 


Rabba, 8 34, cited by Levy, s.v. NE), explained by a gloss as 


‘the evil impulse (ул 18!) which is in the heart.’ (For this 
Talmudic doctrine of ‘ original sin’ see Hamburger, Nealencyecl. 


21230 7.; and in general the works of Lightfoot [on Mt. 166], 
Schoettgen [on 1 Cor. 56] and Meuschen.) A. R. S. K. 


LEBANA (N25, $69; AaBana [BNA], AoBNA 
[L]) a family of NETHINIM (g.v.) in the great post- 
exilie list (see Ezra ii, $ 9), Neh. 7 482 Ezra 245 

1 MS note by Dr. J. С. Frazer. 
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Lebanah (1;29,! ‘white’? AaBanw [BA])=1 Esd. 
529, LABANA. 


LEBANON. The name (225. AiBaNOC; once 
[Dt. 325] rab, ANTIAIBANOC [also in Deut.17 325 


1124 Jos.14 9: cp Judithl7]; Phoen. 525; Ass. 
labuána. |n prose the article is pre- 
1. а and хей, except in 2 Ch. 276 [80]; in 

Pe poetry the usage varies), which comes 
from the Semitic root /adan, ‘to be white, or whitish,’ 
probably refers, not to the perpetual snow, but to the bare 
white walls of chalk or limestone which form the charac- 
teristic feature of the whole range. Syria is traversed 
by a branch thrown off almost at right angles from Mt. 
Taurus in Asia Minor, and Lebanon is the name of the 
central mountain mass of Syria, extending for about 
тоо m. from NNE. to SSW. It is bounded W. by 
the sea, N. by the plain Jūn 'Akkár, beyond which rise 
the mountains of the Nusairiyeh, and E. by the inland 
plateau of Syria, mainly steppe-land. Ло thes: 
Lebanon ends about the point where the river Litüni 
bends westward, and at Bāniās. .\ valley narrowing 
towards its southern end, now called el-Buki’, 
divides the mountainous mass into two great parts. 
That lying to the W. is still called Jebel Libnàn ; the 
greater part of the eastern mass now bears the name of 
the Eastern Mountain (el-Jebel esh-Sharki). In Greek 
the western range was called Libanos, the eastern 
Antilibanos. Тһе southern extension of Antilibanus, 
Mt. Hermon, may be trcated as a separate mountain 
(see HERMON, SENtR).. l'or map see PHGENICIA. 

Lebanon and Antilibnus have many features in 
common ; in both the southern portion is less arid aud 
barren than the northern, the western 
valleys better wooded and more fertile 
than the eastern. In general the main elevations of the 
two ranges form pairs lying opposite one another ; the 
forms of both ranges are monotonons, but the colouring 
splendid, especially when viewed from a distance ; when 
seen close at hand, indeed, only a few valleys with 
perennial streams offer pictures of landscape beauty, 
their rich. green contrasting pleasantly with the bare 
brown and yellow mountain sides. 

'The Lebanon strata are generally inclined, bent, and 
twisted, often vertical, seldom quite horizontal. Like 
all the rest of Syria, the Lebanon region 
3. Geology. e . En 

also is traversed by faults, at which the 
different tracts of country have pressed against and 
crumpled one another. The bugd" between Lebanon 
and Antilibanus came into existence in the place of a 
former trough or synclinal betweeu two anticlinals, by 
a tearing up of the earth's crust and a stairlike sub- 
sidence of a succession of layers. The principal ranges 
of the Lebanon aud Antilibanus along with the valley of 
the Bukà' have the same trend as the faults, folds, and 
strata—viz., from SSW. to NNE. 

The range is made up of upper oolite, upper creta- 
ceous, eocene, miocene, and diluvium. 

The oldest strata in Lebanon itself, forming the deepest part 
of some of the valleys (Salima, Salib), are of Glandaiia lime- 
stone, 6oc ft. in thickness, containing sponges, corals, echino- 
derms, etc. (the best-known fossils being Cidaris glandaria 
and Terebratula [diverse species], found in the Salima valley near 
Beyrout). By its fossils this limestone belongs to the Oxford 
group. Under this limestone still older strata of the Kelloway 
are found only in the Antilibanus, on Mt. Hermon. 

Above the upper oolite follow, in concordant order, strata of 
upper cretaceous. lirst, there is the Nubian sandstone of Ceno- 
manian age, a yellow or brown sandstone distinguished by the 
presence of coal, dysodile, amberlike resin, and samoit (2), with im- 
pressions of plant leaves. To the period of the formation of this 
member of the system belong volcanic eruptions of basaltic rock 
and also copious eruptions of ashes, which are now met with as 
tufa in the neighbourhood of the igneous rocks. These eruptive 
rocks are everywhere again overlaid hy the thick sandstone. 
The sandstone stratum (1300 to 1600 ft. thick) has a great influ- 
ence upon the superficial aspect of the country, having become 


the centre of its life and fertility, inasmuch as here alone water 
can gather. In its upper beds the sandstone alternates with 


2. Description. 


1 So with p- in Neh. acc. to Baer, Gi. 
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layers of limestone and contains (at the village of 'Abeh) many 
shells of gasteropods and bivalves and especially of /rigonta 
syriaca as typical fossils. The second subdivision of the 
Cretaceous formatiou consists of beds of marl and limestone with 
numerous echinoderms, oysters, and ammonites (Buchiceras 
Syriacum, von Buch), which show that these strata belong to the 
chalk marl(Cenomanian) The third subdivision is the * Lebanon 
limestone '—a gray or white limestone, marble, or dolomite, about 
3000 ft. in thickness, of which the great mass of the mountains 
of Lebanon is composed. Here is the zone of the Rudistes 
(Radiolites, Sphzrulites). At several localitiesarealso found thin 
limestone beds with fine fish remains. The last member 
of the cretaceous formation is the chalk, a white or yellowish-white 
soft chalky clay, which in its lower half shows the famons fish- 
bed of Sahel ‘Alma, and in its upper half alternates with beds of 
flint. These most recent strata of all are met with only at the 
western and eastern foot of Lebanon (baths in the western half 
of the town of Beyrout) and in Antilihanus. On the Jebel 
ed-Dahr between the палі and Jordan valleys they contain 
many bitumen beds, and also asphalt. 

The eocene (nummulitic formation) occurs only very sporadi- 
cally in Lebanon, especially in the Вика", but predominates in 
the eastern offshoots of Antilibanus. It consists of nummulitic 
limestones and unstratified coral limestones. The miocene is 
represented in the form of marine limestone of upper miocene 
age, which is the material of which two mountains on the coast 
line are composed—the St. Dmitri hill at Beyrout, and the 
Jebel Terbol near Tarábulus. 

Of pliocene formation there are a few comparatively unim- 
portant patches (near Zahleh) of fresh-water limestone, deposited 
from small lake basins and containing fresh-water snails (Hy- 
drobia, Bithynia) To this pliocene period belong also 
considerable eruptions of basalt in the N. of Lebanon, near 
lioms. Not till after these terrestrial pliocenes had been 
deposited did the great movements to which the country owes 
its present configuration occur. The diluvial period was marked 
by no very noteworthy occurrences. On an old moraine stands 
the well-known cedar grove of Dahr el-Kadib. 


The western versant has the common characteristics 
of the flora of the Mediterranean coast ; but the eastern 
portion belongs to the poorer region of 
the steppes, and the Mediterranean 
species are met with only sporadically along the water- 
courses. Forest and pasture-land in our sense of the 
word are not found : the place of the forest is for the most 
part taken by a low brushwood ; grass is not plentiful, 
and the higher ridges maintain a growth of alpine plants 
only so long as patches of snow continue to lie. The 
rock walls harbour some rock plants; but there are 
many absolutely barren wildernesses of stone. 

(1) On the western versant, as we ascend, we have 
first, to a height of 1600 ft., the coast region, similar 
to that of Syria in general and of the south of Asia 
Minor. 

Characteristic trees are the locust tree and the stone pine ; in 
Melia Azedarach and Ficus Sycomorus (Beyrout) we have an 
admixture of foreign and partially subtropical elements. The 
great mass of the vegetation, however, is of the low-growing 
type (maguis or garrigue of the western Mediterranean), with 
small and stiff leaves, frequently thorny and aromatic, as for 
example the ilex (Quercus coccifera), Smilax, Cistus, Lentiscus, 
Calycotome, etc. 


(2) Next comes, from 1600 to 6500 ft., the moun- 
tain region, which may also be called the forest region, 
still exhibiting sparse woods and isolated trees wherever 
shelter, moisture, and the bad husbandry of the inhabi- 
tants have permitted their growth. 


From 1600 to 3200 ft. is a zone of dwarf hard-leaved oaks, 
amongst which occur the Oriental forms Fentanesia philly- 
revides, Acer syriacunt, and the beautiful red-stemmed Arbutus 
Andrachne. Higher up, between 3700 ft. and 4200 ft., a tall 
pine, Pinus Brutia, Ten., is characteristic. Between 4200 and 
6200 ft. is the region of the two most interesting forest trees of 
Lehanon, the cypress and the cedar. The cypress still grows 
thickly, especially in the valley of the Kadisha ; the horizontal 
is the prevailing variety. In the upper Kadisha valley there is 
a cedar grove of about three hundred trees, amongst which five 
are of gigantic size; it is alleged that other specimens occur 
elsewhere in Lebanon. The Cedrus Libani is intermediate 
between the Cedrus Deodara and the C. atlantica (see CEDAR). 
The cypress and cedar zone exhibits a variety of other leaf- 
bearing and coniferous trees; of the first may be mentioned 
several oaks— Quercus. Mellul, О. subalpina (Kotschy), О. 
Cerris, and the hop-hornbeam (Osérya); of the second class 
the rare Cilician silver fir (Adres cilicica) may he noticed. Next 
come the junipers, sometimes attaining the size of trees (/zz/- 
ferus excelsa, J. rufescens, and, with fruit as large as plums, 
J. drupacea). The chief ornament of Lebanon, however, is the 
Rhododendron ponticum, with its brilliant purple flower clusters; 
a peculiar evergreen, Vinca libanotica, also adds beauty to this 
zone. 


4. Vegetation. 
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(3) Into the alpine region (6200 to ro, 400 ft.) pene- 
trate a few very stunted oaks (Quercus subalpina, 
Kotschy), the junipers already mentioned, and a bar- 
berry (Berberis cretica), which sometimes spreads into 
close thickets. Then follow the low, dense, prone, 
pillow-like dwarf bushes, thorny and gray, common to 
the Oriental highlands—Astragalus and the peculiar 
Acantholimon. ‘They are found up to within 300 ft. of 
the highest summits. Upon the exposed mountain 
slopes rhubarb (Rheum Ribes) is noticeable, and also a 
vetch (Vicia canescens, Lab.) excellent for sheep. The 
spring vegetation, which lasts until July, appears to be 
rich, especially as regards corolla-bearing plants, such 
as Corydalis, Gagea, Bulbillaria, Colchicum, Pusch- 
kinia, Geranium, Ornithogalum, etc. 

The alpine flora of Lebanon connects itself directly 
with the Oriental flora of lower altitudes, and is unre- 
lated to the glacial flora of Europe and northern Asia. 

The flora of the highest ridges, along the edges of the snow 
patches, exhibits no forms related to our northern alpine flora; but 
suggestions of such a flora are found in a DzaZa, an Androsace, ап 
Alsine, and a violet, occurring, however, only in local species. 
Upon the highest summits are found Saponaria Pumilio 
(resembling our Sene acaulis) and varieties of Galium, 
Euphorbia, Astragalus, Veronica, Jurinea, Festuca, Scrophu- 
laria, Geranium, Asphodeline, Allium, Asperula; and, on 


the margins of the snow-fields, a Zararacum and Ranunculus 
demissus. 


There is nothing of special interest about the fauna 
of Lebanon. Bears are no longer abundant; the 
panther and the ounce are met with; 
the wild hog, hyæna, wolf, and fox are 
by no means rare; jackals and gazelles are very common. 
The polecat and the hedgehog also occur. Asarulethere 
are not many birds ; but the eagle and the vulture may 
occasionally be seen ; of eatable kinds partridges and 
wild pigeons are the most abundant. In some places 
the bat occasionally multiplies so as actually to become 
a plague. 

The district to the W. of Lebanon, averaging about 
six hours in breadth, slopes in an intricate series of 
plateaus and terraces to the Mediter- 
ranean. The coast is for the most 
part abrupt and rocky, often leaving 
room for only a narrow path along the shore, and 
when viewed from the sea it does not lead one to have 
the least suspicion of the extent of eountry lying between 
its cliffs and the lofty summits behind. Most of the 
mountain spurs run from E. to W.; but in northern 
Lebanon the prevailing direction of the valleys is north- 
westerly, and in the 5. some ridges also run parallel 
with the principal chain. The valleys have for the 
most part been deeply exeavated by the rapid mountain 
streams which traverse them; the apparently inaccessible 
heights are crowned by villages, castles, or cloisters 
embosomed among trees. 


Of the streams which are perennial, the most worthy of note, 
beginning from the N., are the Nahr ‘Akkar, N. ‘Arka, N. el- 
Barid, N. Kadisha, ‘the holy river’ (the valley of which begins 
far up in the immediate neighbourhood of the highest summits, 
and rapidly descends in a series of great bends till the river 
reaches the sea at Tripoli), Wady el-Józ (falling into the sea at 
Batrün), Wady Fidar, Nahr Ibrahim (the ancient Adonis, having 
its source in a recess of the great mountain amphitheatre where 
the famous sanctuary Apheca, the modern Afka, lay), Nahr el- 
Kelh (the ancient Lycus), Nahr Beirüt (the ancient Magoras, 
entering the sea at. Beyront), Nahr Damir (ancient Tamyras), 
Nahr el-*Auwaly (the ancient Bostrenus, which in the upper 
part of its course is joined by the Nahr el-Barük). The ‘Anwaly 
and the Nahr ez-Zaherdni, the only other streams that fall to 
be mentioned before we reach the Litini, flow NE. to SW., in 
conseqnence of the interposition of a ridge subordinate and 
parallel to the central chain. 


On the N., where the mountain bears the special 
name of Jebel 'Akkàr, the main ridge of Lebanon rises 
gradually from the plain.  Valleys run to the N. 
and NE., among which must be mentioned that of 
the Nahr el-Kebir, the Eleutherus of the ancients, 
which takes its rise in the Jebel el-Abyad on the 
eastern slope of Lebanon, and afterwards, skirting 
the district, flows westward to the sea. To the S. of 
Jebel el-Abyad, beneath the main ridge, which as a 
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rule falls away suddenly towards the E., oceur several 
small elevated terraces having a southward slope; 
among these the Wadi en- Nusür (‘vale of eagles’), 
and the basin of the lake Yammüna, with its intermittent 
spring Neb' el-Arba'in, deserve special mention. ОҒ 
the streams which descend into the Bukà', only the 
Berdoni need be named ; it rises in Jebel Sunnin, and 
enters the plain by a deep and picturesque mountain 
cleft at Zahleh. 

The most elevated summits occur in the N.; but even 
these are of very gentle gradient, and are ascended 
quite easily. "The names and the elevations of the several 
peaks, which even in summer are covered with snow, have 
been very variously given by different explorers ; aecord- 
ing to the most accurate accounts the ' Cedar block' 
consists of a double line of four and three summits respec- 
tively, ranged from N. to S., with a deviation of about 
35. Those to the E. are 'Uyün Urghush, Makmal, 
Muskiyà (or Neb esh-Shemaila), and Ras Dahr el- 
Kadib; fronting the sea are Karn Sauda, Fumm el- 
Mizab, and Dahr el-Kandil. The height of Makmal by 
the most recent barometric measurement is 10,207 ft. ; 
that of the others is somewhat less. S. from them is 
the pass (8831 ft.) which leads from Baalbek to 
Tripoli; the great mountain amphitheatre on the W. 
side of its summit is remarkable. Farther to the S. 
is a second group of lofty summits. 


Chief among them is the snow-capped Sannin, visible from 
Beyront; its height is 8554 ft., or, according to other acconnts, 
8895 ft. Between this group and the more southerly Jebel 
Kuneiseh (abont 6700 ft.) lies the pass (4700 ft.) now traversed 
by the French post road between Beyrout and Damascus. 
Among the other bare summits still farther S. are the long 
ridge of Jebel el-Barük (about 70oo ft.), the Jebel Niha, with 
the Tómát Nihà (about 6100 ft.), near which isa pass to Sidon, 
and the Jebel Rihàn (about 5400 ft.). 


The Вика", the broad valley which separates Lebanon 
from Antilibanus, is watered by two rivers having their 
watershed near Ba'albek (at an elevation of about 3600 
ft.) and their sources separated only by a short mile, 
'The river flowing northwards, El-Asy, is the ancient 
Orontes; the other is the Litani. In the lower part 
of its course the Litani has scooped ont for itself a deep 
and narrow rocky bed ; at Burghuz it is spanned by a 
great natural bridge. Not far from the point where it 
suddenly trends to the W. lie, immediately above the 
romantic valley, at an elevation of 1500 ft., the im- 
posing ruins of the old eastle Kal'at esh-Shakif, near 
one of the passes to Sidon. In its lower part the Litani 
bears the name of Nahr el-Kasimiyeh. Neither the 
Orontes nor the Litàni has any important affluent. 

The Buka used to be known as C«ELESYRIA (2.7. ) ; 
but that word as employed by the ancients had a much 
more extensive application. 

At present the full name is Вика! el-'Aziz (the dear Buka’), 
and its northern portion is known as Sahlet Ba'albek (the plain 
of Baalbek) The valley is from 4 to 6 m. broad, with an 
undulating surface. It is said to contain a hundred and thirty- 
seven hamlets or settlements, the larger of which skirt the hills, 
whilst the smaller, consisting of mud hovels, stand upon dwarf 
mounds, the dehris of ages. The whole valley could be much 
more richly cultivated than it is at present ; but fever is frequent. 

Antilibanus is mentioned only once, in Judith 17 
(avrOuBavos), where ‘Libanus and Antilibanus’ means 
the land between the parallel ranges—z.e., Covlesyria. 
The Antilibanus chain has in many respects been 
much less fully explored than that of Lebanon. Apart 
from its southern offshoots it is 67 m. 
күз long, whilst its width varies from r6 to 

of the 134m. Jt rises from the plain of Eloms, 
Antilibanus. and in its northern portion is very arid 
and barren. ‘The range has not so many offshcots as 
oceur on the W. side of Lebanon; under its precipitous 
slopes streteh table-lands and broad plateaus, which, 
especially on the E. side looking towards the steppe, 
steadily increase in width. Along the western side of 
northern Antilibanus stretches the Кһаѕһ&'а, a rough 
red region lined with juniper trees—a succession of the 
hardest limestone crests and ridges, bristling with bare 
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roek and crag that shelter tufts of vegetation, and are 
divided by a suceession of grassy ravines. Оп the 
eastern side the parallel valley of ‘Asal el- Ward deserves 
special mention ; the descent towards the plain east- 
wards, as seen for example at Malülá, is singular, — 
first a spacious amphitheatre and then two deep very 
narrow gorges, The perennial streams that take their 
rise in Antilibanus are not many. 

One of the finest and best watered valleys is that of Helbtin 
(sce HELBoN) The highest points of the range, reckoned 
from the N., are Halimat el- Кара (8247 ft.) which has а 
splendid view; the Fatly block, including Tal'at Müsà (8755 
ft.) and the adjoining Jebel Nebi Bārūh (7900 ft. (?) ; and a 
third group near Blüdán, in which the most prominent names 
are Shukif Akhyar, and Abu'l-Hin (8330 ft. [?]). 

Of the valleys descending westward the first to claim 
mention is the Wady Yahfiifa ; a little farther to the S., 
lying N. and S., is the rich upland valley of Zebedani, 
where the Barada has its highest sources. Pursuing an 
easterly course of several hours, this stream reccives 
the waters of the romantic ‘Ain Fijeh (which doubles its 
volume), and bursts out by a rocky gateway upon the 
plain of Damascus. Itis the Amanah (RV™2-) of 2K. 512; 
the portion of Antilibanus traversed by it was also called 
by the same name (Cant. 48). See AMANA. The 
French post road after leaving the Вика first enters 
a little valley running N. and S., where a projecting 
ridge of Antilibanus bears the ruins of the ancient cities 
Chalcis and Gerrha. It next traverses the gorge of 
Wady el-Harir, the level upland Sahlet Judeideh, the 
ravine of Wady el-Karn, the ridge of ‘Akabat et-Tin, 
the descent Daurat el-Billan, and finally the unpeopled 
plain of Dimas, from which it enters the valley of 
Barada. This route marks the southern boundary of 
Antilibanus proper, where the Hermon group begins. 
From the point where this continuation of Antilibanus 
begins to take a more westerly direction, a low ridge 
shoots out towards the SW., trending farther and 
farther away from the eastern chain and narrowing the 
Вака ; upon the eastern side of this ridge lies the 
elevated valley or hilly stretch known as Wady et-Teim. 
In the N., beside ‘Ain Fālūj, it is connected by a low 
watershed with the Вика ; from the gorge of the Litani 
it is separated by the ridge of Jebel ed-Dahr. At its 
southern end it contracts and merges into the plain of 
Bàniàs, thus enelosing Mount Hermon on its NW. and 
W. sides; eastward from the Hasbany branch of the 
Jordan lies the meadow-land Merj 'Avün (see Туох). 

The inhabitants of Lebanon have at no time played 
a conspieuous part in history. There are remains of 

8. Political ао occupation ; but we do not 
history and even know what races dwelt there in the 

: historical period of antiquity. Probably 
population. ! ШЫ р 
they belonged partly to the Canaanite but 

chiefly to the Aram:ean group of nationalities; editorial 
notices in the narrative books of the OT mention 
Hivites (Judg. 33, where, however, we should probably 
read ‘ Hittites’) and Giblites (Josh. 135; see, however, 
GEBAL, I). A portion of the western coast land was 
always, it may be assumed, in the hands of the Рһсе- 
nician states, and it is possible that once and again 
their sovereignty may have extended even into the 
Вика. Lebanon was also included within the ideal 
boundaries of the land of Israel (Josh. 135 [D,]), and 
the whole region was well known to the Hebrews, by 
whose poets its many excellencies are often praised — 
see, e.g., 15. 3724 6013 Hos. 145-7 Ps. 7216 Cant. 411; 
but note that the phrase ' the wine of Lebanon’ (Hos. 
148) is doubtful: see WiNE. Jeremiah finds no better 
image for the honour put by Yahwé on the house of 
David than 'the top of Lebanon' (Jer.226). The 
cedars of Lebanon supplied timber for Solomon's 
temple and palace (т K.56 2 Ch. 28), and at the re- 
building of the temple cedar timber was again brought 
from the Lebanon (Ezra37 ; ep Joppa). These noble 
trees were not less valued by the Assyrians ; the in- 
scriptions of the Assyrian kings repeatedly mention 
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the felling of trees in Lebanon and Amanus Cp 


CEDAR; also EGYPT, § 33. 

In the Roman period the district of Phoenice extended into 
Lebanon ; in the second century Phoenice, along with the inland 
districts pertaining to it, constituted a subdivision of the pro- 
vince of Syria, having Emesa (Homs) for its capital; from the 
time of Diocletian there was a Phanice ad Libanum, with 
Emesa as capital, as well as a Phoenice Maritima of which 
Tyre was the chief city. Remains of the Roman period occur 
throughout Lebanon, and more especially in Hermon, in the 
shape of small temples in more or less perfect preservation ; the 
splendid ruins of Baalbec are world-famous. Although Christi- 
anity early obtained a footing in Lebanon, the pagan worship, 
and even drei sacrifice, survived for a long time, especially in 
remote valleys such as Afka. The present inhabitants are for 
the most part of Syrian (Aramzan) descent; Islam and the 
Arabs have at no time penetrated very deep into the mountain 
land. 

Ritter, Dre Erdkunde von Asien; Die Sinai- Halbinsel, 
Palästina, u. Syrien?) (1848-1855); Robinson, Later Biblica. 

Researches tn Palestine and the adjacent 

9. Literature. Regions (1856), and Physical Geography 

of the Holy Land (London, 1865); R. F. 
Burton and C. Е. Tyrwhitt Drake, Usexploved Syria (1872) ; 
О. Fraas, Drei Monate im Lebanon (1876); Porter, /7and?oob 
Jor Travellers in Syria and Palestine (1858,2) 1875); Socin- 
Renzinger, Palestine and Syria(3) in Baedeker's series of hand- 
hooks for travellers (ET, 1898); GASm. HG 4s ff. (1894; 
additions, 1896). For maps see Burton and Socin-Baedeker, also 
Van de Velde's Afap of the Holy Land (Gotha, 1858; Germ. ed., 
1866), and the Carte du Liban d'après les reconnaissances de la 
brigade topographique du corps expéditionnaire de Syrie en 
1860-61, prepared at the French War Office (1862). A. S. 


LEBAOTH (7\25), Josh. 153» See BETH-LEBA- 
оти. and note that ' Lebaoth' and ' Bealoth’ (Josh. 
1524) are probably the same name. Cp BAALATH- 
BEER. 


LEBBZEUS (AeBBaioc or AeBaioc [NL]) oceurs in 
AV (ep TR) of Mt. 103 as the name of the apostle who 
was 'surnamed' (о errikAHO€iC) THADDEUS [4.2. ]. 
The conflate reading of TR is from the ‘Syrian’ text; 
еВ. is a strongly but insufficiently supported Western 
reading, adopted by Tischendorf in Mt. 105, but not 
in Mk.3:8. If AeSBacos = ‘25, we may with Dalman 


(Pal. Gram. x42, n. т; ep lVor/e Jesu, до) compare 
the Phoen. nab and Sin. wab. It is possible, however, 
according to WH, that the reading Aeg. is due to an 
early attempt to bring Levi (Nevers) the publican (Lk. 
527) within the number of the Twelve. Cp Levi. 
Older views (see Keim, Jesu von Nasara, 2310; ET 
3380) are very improbable. 


LEB-KAMAI (192729, ‘the heart [i.e., centre] of 
my adversaries’; ep Aq. AV), usually taken to be a 
eypher-form of Kasdim (DT), * Chaldzea ' ; (35849, 
however, has yadAaioye. or -Aeoyc (Jer. 511), and 
Giesebrecht and Cornill place pwa in the text. Cer- 
tainly, Leb-kamai might be the trifling of a very late 
scribe, a specimen of the so-called Athbash-writing (on 
which see SHESHACH). It is possible, however, that 
it is a corruption of окопу (Jerahmeel), and that Jer. 
5051 is directed against the much-hated Edomites or 
Jerahmeelites, as well as against the Chaldzeans. So 
Cheyne in Cri. Bib. See MERATHAIM, PEKOD. 


Other cyphers were known as n3 nw and p3' ow, on which see 
Buxt. de Abbrev. Heb. and Lexic. Chald. s.v. ; (for an alleged 
example of the na' 5x species, see TABEEL). 


LEBONAH (71229; тнс AcBowa [Bl roy Ar 
Banoy THC AeB. [AL]), or (since Zona, *frankin- 
cense,' was not a Jewish produet) Lebanah or Libnah, 
a place to the N. of Shiloh (Judg. 21 19), identified by 
Maundrell (1697) with the modern e/-Luéóan, a poor 
village on the slope of a hill 3 m. WNW. from .Sei/uün 
(Shiloh), with many old rock tombs in the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The story in Judges mentions Lebonah in 
connection with a vintage-festival at Shiloh. This 
suggests to Neubauer (Geogr. 83) that ' Beth-laban in the 
mountains' (cp NAZARETH) from which wine of the 
second quality was brought for the drink offerings 
in the temple (47244407 97) may be our Lebanah 
(Lebonah). 
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LECAH (55925 Anya [В], -aà [A], Aaiya [L]), 
apparently the nanie of a place in the territory of 
Judah, déscended from Er b. Shelah, x Ch. 42r. If 
so, it is perhaps an error for Lachish (Meyer, Æntst, 
164). More probably, however, anys) поэ zw is a cor- 
ruption (with some dittography) of 5bwsmwv, and the 
meaning is that MARESHAH (g.v. ) was of mixed Judahite 
and Jerahmeelite origin. TIE: C. 


LEDGES. For mab#, Wabbim (from aby; ср Syr., 
of the rungs ofa ladder; tay éÉexop.évov) 1K.728/t;see LAVER. 

For niv, yadith (арх xe«pov [BA], RV ‘stays’), 1 K. 7354, 
see Laver. For 1513, karkó (¢oxdpa bis [BAF] in Ex. 27 5), 
arula, Ex. 275 3841, RV (AV * compass’), see ALTAR, $ 9a. 

For my, ézáráA, Ezek. 43 14 17 20 (iħaortýpiov) 45 19 (cepor), 
RVmg. ‘ledge,’ EV ‘settle,’ cp ALTAR, $ 4 ; also MERCY SEAT. 


LEEKS. The word WSN, Adsir, which usually 
means ‘grass’ (see GRAss), is in Nu.115 rendered 
‘leeks’ by all the ancient versions. Although the 
correctness of this interpretation cannot be exactly 
proved, it has all tradition in its favour and harmonises 
well with the context. The leeks of ancient Egypt were 
renowned (Plin. АЛ, xix. 33 то); and sm is used 
in this sense at least once in the Talmud (Léw, 
228). The garden leek (Allium Porrum) is only a 
cultivated form of .4/Zum Ampeloprasum, L., which is 
a native of Syria and Egypt. N. M.—W. T, T.-D. 


LEGION (Aeriwn [Ti. WH]), МЕ. 5915 Lk. 830. 
See ARMY, § 10; GOSPELS, § 16. 


LEHABIM (anb, one of the 'sons' of Mizraim, 
Gen. 10:3 (AaBieim [AEL]) = x Ch. 1 rit (AaBein 
[A], AaBleim [L]), either а by-form or a corruption of 
LUBIM (g.v.). 

Another possible view is that 1'379 comes from к{п]уз= 
с], Baalah was in the S. of Judah towards Edom (Josh. 
15 29). This stands in connection with a hypothesis respecting 
the name commonly read Mizraim which explains a group of 
difficult problems, but deals freely with MT. See MizRAIM ; 
Crit, Bib. 

LEHI (мп0, i.e, ‘jawbone’; іп Judg. 159 Aev[e]i 
[BA], Aeyer [L], and in Judg. 1519 єм TH CIATONI 
[B] tHe ciaroNoc [AL], in Judg. 1514, claronoc 
[BAL}) or, more fully (v. 17), RAMATH-LEHI (no jum 
i.e., ‘the hill of the jawbone, (ЗАТ, ANAIPECIC 
cClaronoc; ЛӘП is surely not an explanatory gloss 
[Doorninck]) the scene of one of Samson's exploits 
(Judg. 159 14 17 19). According to most scholars the 
place derived its name from something in its shape 
which resembled a jawbone (cp the peninsula Onn- 
gnathus in Laconia), upon which resemblance the popular 
wit based a legend. The explanation of Beer-lahai-roi 
proposed elsewhere (JERAIIMEEL, 8 4 [c]), however, sug- 
gests the conjecture that Lehi and Ramath-lehi are 
early corruptions of Jerahmeel There were probably 
many places of this name. If so, the place derived its 
name from some ancient written source, the text of 
which had become corrupted. 

Most scholars since Bochart (to Driver's list add now Bu. and 
H. P. Smith) have found a reference to the same place in 2 S. 23 11 
(reading ‘were gathered together to Lehi,’ mno [ тї otayova, 
L; eis rómov craydva, Jos. Ant. vii. 123] instead of mmo [ets 
85o(a, DA]. The omission, however, in т Ch. 11 С shows 
that the same words ‘and the Philistines were gathered together 
to battle’ occurred in the Chronicler's text of the narrative of 
2 Sam., both in v. 9 and in v. 11. mnb, therefore, must be a 
fragment of попозб, ‘to battle'(Klo.) The scene of the exploit 
was probably the valley of Rephaim (read with Chr. Cy (EON), 
‘were gathered together there,’ referring back to v. 9 [see Pas- 
DAMMIM)). 

As to the site of the Lehi of Judges, we know from 
Judg. 158-13, that it lay above ETAM (g.v.), and Schick ! 
identifies it with a hill (with ruins) called es-Siyyagh 


1ZDPV 10152 7. The name Siüghah is attached to the 
shoulder of the mountain above `Ауйп Müsa, called Jebel Neba 
(PEFQ, Oct. 1888, p. 184). Cp Piscan. 
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(from огау–и ?), at the mouth of the Шау en-Najil, 
and mentions a fountain called 'Ain Naküra to the east 
Conder (Tentwork, 1276), has a still more far-fetched 
identification. See EN-HAKKORE, and, on the legend 
and its explanation, see, further, JAWBONE, Ass's. 
т.к. C. 


LEMECH (325), Gen. 4:8 525 AV», EV LAMECH 


LEMUEL (591195, уо, [belonging] to God" ә 
see NAMES, §§ 22, 37) the name of a youthful king, 
mentioned, if the text is correct, in Prov. 3114.1 The 
form, however, though possible, is improbable (see 
LAEL); if a name is intended, the present writer thinks 
it is probably Jerahmeel ; we might with much prob- 
ability read mélek yérahmeé’él, 'a king of Jerahmeel.' 
The following word тазі can mean neither ' poem’ 
nor a supposed Arabian kingdom ; it should rather be 
Tfl (Gratz, Bickell).  Bickell, however, thinks that 
Snob, in v. 4, has arisen out of bpb in mor (written 
oroxsnd, as in 2 5.111).2 5куз» was then supposed to be 
a personal name, hence the repetition of ma5r-bw after 
it From т. 4 '5 was copied into v. т This would 
require the rendering, ' 'The words of a [nameless] king, 
a wise poem which his mother taught him.’ The former 
view seems preferable. Cp AGUR, PROVERRS, also 
Bickell (ZA.1/ 5297) ; Del. and Toy, ad (ос. Cheyne, 
Job and Solomon, 154, 171. SD UK GS 


LEND (mbn, Ex, 22 24[25]; Aanizein Lk. 634), 
and BORROW Ose, Ex. 322; AANICAC@at, Mt. 542). 


See LAW AND JUSTICE, 8 16; TRADE AND COM- 


MERCE. 


LENTILES, RV ‘lentils’—z.e., Ervum lens, L. 
(DID, 'ddàfim ; dakoc; Gen. 2534 2 5.1728 2811 
Ezek. 49|; єр also Mish. Shadd. 7 4 often), rightly so 
rendered by all the ancient versions, as is shown by the 
use of the Ar. 'adas for the same plant to this day 
(ВА 1246). The pottage [tn] which Esau obtained 


from Jacob he called 'Zz; (pow) As lentil.pottage, 
which is one of the commonest among simple people 
at the present day, is of a peculiar brownish green, 
MT must be wrong in vocalising 'd» in v. зо, ant, 
‘red.’ Read ?dóm- Arab. idám, ‘a by-dish’ (cp col. 
1333, n. 2): ‘Feed me with some of the édém, that éddm.’ 
The nutritive properties of lentils are well known. 
Aceording to De Candolle (Origine, 257 f.) W. Asia 
was probably the earliest home of the lentil, and it 
has been cultivated in that region since the dawn of 
history. Cp Foon, $ 4, т, col. 1541, and for another 
conjectured reference to lentils (2 5. 619 1 Ch. 163) see 
FRUIT, $ 5, 2. 


LEOPARD (022, Aram. W32; trapAadAic: Is.116 
Hos. 137 Jer. 56 1823 Hab. 18 Cant. 48 Dan. 76 Ecclus. 
2823 Rev. 1832T). A wild beast, noted for its fierceness, 
its swiftness (Hab. 18), and its spotted skin (Jer. 1323). 
Its name (zàmér) also occurs in place-names (BETH- 
NIMRAU, NIMRIM [gg.v.]), which suggests an interesting 
enquiry (see below). On the expression ' the monntains 
of the leopards’ (Cant. 48 || * the lions’ dens’) see CAN- 
TICLES, 8 15, col 693, /op. Apart from the textual 
phenomena, it is true, we should not be suspicious at 


the mention of leopards in Lebanon and Hermon. 

Felis pardus may be less common now than it probably was 
in OT times ; but it is still found, according to Tristram, round 
the Dead Sea, in Gilead and Bashan, and in the wooded 
districts of the West.  Bloodihirsty and ferocious in the 


1 GBNA has in v. r for 359 ОЗО "223, of èuo Абуов eipnrrae 
ото 0co0 BaciAéop; and in v. 4 for омо Een by, pera 
BovAys rávra moće. 

2 The scribe began to write p'2x уло, but wrote by accident 
хоб. As usual, he left the error uncancelled and wrote 
straight on correctly. This is no doubt the meaning of Bickell's 
condensed statement. 

3 This green colour is the colour of the pottage. The raw 
husks are brown and the raw grain, stripped of its covering, red. 
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extreme, it will even kill more victims than it requires, simply 
to satisfy its craving for blood, It is in the habit of concealing 
itself at wells and at the entrances of villages (Jer. 56), lying in 
wait for its prey, upon which it will spring from a great 
distance; it has an appetite for dogs, but men are seldom 
attacked. 27, pardus has a wide distribution, extending almost 
throughout Africa, and from Palestine to China in 5. Asia ; 
it is also found in many of the larger East Indian islands. — 7. 
Jubatus (the Cheeta) is scarcer; it can be found in the wooded 
hills of Galilee, and in the neighbourhood of Tabor. In dis- 
position it is much less fierce than ÆA. pardus and is com- 
paratively easily tamed; in India it is trained for hanting 
antelopes, etc. (cp Thomson's statement respecting the panther 
in Palestine, 2.8 [1860], p. 444). It has almost as wide a 
distribution as its congener ; but does not reach so far E. 

'The Sinaitic Arabs relate that the leopard was once 
a man, but that afterwards he washed in milk and 
became a panther and an enemy of mankind (WRS, 
Ain. 204) The occurrence in Arabic of the tribal 
names xamir, dimin. nomair, pl. anmar, and also the 
Sab. ows, taken in connection with the above story, 
seems to point to a primitive belief in a supposed 
kinship with the panther, and it is probable that 
the clan which first called itself after the ‘leopard’ 
believed itself to be of one kin with it (cp also the 
leopard-skin worn, as is well known, by a certain class 
of priests in their official duties).! We may further 
compare the occurrence of the place-names BETH- 
NIMRAH, NIMRIM (gg.v.), and the fact that four 
similarly formed names are said to be found in the 
Hauran (cp Z2.UG 29 437). А place-name jaz) also 
occurs in Sabæan inscriptions. Finally, Jacob of Serügh 
mentions ġar zemré, ' son of panthers,’ as the name of 
a false deity of Haran (ZDMG 29110; cp WRS, /. 
Phil.993; Kin. 201).? А. E. $. —S. A. C. 


LEPROSY, LEPER. The word npe, sirá'atA, 
occurs some twenty-eight times in Lev. 13 A, also in Dt. 248 
2 К.536/ 27 2 Ch. 2619, and is invariably translated Аєпра in 
Ф, /epra in Vg. ‘The root is yay, meaning originally (probably) 
‘to smite’; the participle УЗ, sari’, is met with in Lev, 
1344 f 143 224 Nu. 52 (Aempós ; leprosus), and yox, y, 
mésdrd, in Ex. 46 Lev.142 Nu.1210 28.329 2 K. 511127 
738155 2Ch. 2620 f 23. NT has Aérpa in Mk. 1 42 Lk. 5 12 f^, 
Aempós in Mt. 82 108 115 266 Mk.140 143 Lk. 427 722 17 12. 


In 15. 534 Vg. has ‘et nos putavimus eum quasi leprosum,’ 
where AV has ‘stricken.’ 


The word Аётра, in Hippocrates and others, meant 
some scaly disease of the skin, quite different from éAéas 
1. Meaning in or um A us le ra 
(бейек (ata. corresponds on the whole уш en 

asis (scaliness), e/epha(ntiasi\s with 
common ог tubercular leprosy. It is probablethat іп the 
word /efra was meant to be generic, or to include more 
than the Aémpa of medical Greek ; if so, it would have 
been а correct rendering of the generic Heb.’ ( =‘ stroke,’ 
plaga, plague). ‘The Zepra of the Vg., however, became 
specially joined in medieval medical writings to what is 
technically known as leprosy, so that /epra Arabum 
meant exactly the sanie as elephuntiasis Grecorum, 
Thenceforward. consequently, all that was said in the 
OT of siría/h was taken as said of leprosy, which 
thus derived its qualities, and more especially its con- 
tagiousness, not so much from clinical observation as 
from verbal interpretation. ‘Vhis confusion belongs not 
to the Hebrew text, but to translations and to medizeval 
and modern glosses. 

So generically is the Hebrew word used, that two of the 
varieties of флаг are in inanimate 
things—viz., clothes or leather work 
(Lev. 13 47-59), and the walls of houses 
(1433-53). The conjecture of some, that 
the leprosy of the garment was a defilement of garments 


2. Leprosy of 
(a) houses, 
(^) garments. 


1 See Wilk. Алс. Eg.1184, fig. ro, and cp Dress, § 8: 
Esau. "The origin of the hanging of the leopard's skin in the 
house of Antenor (Paus. х. 27 3) 15 obscure. 

2 Among the idolatrous objects destroyed by Hezekiah 
(2 Ch. 311) and Josiah (/^., 34 34), the Pesh. enumerates nemrë 
(MT, ogn, oros). To the translators of the Pesh., at any 


rate, images of leopards were apparently not unknown. 
3 In Ar. the cognate word is used especially of epileptic fits 
or the falling sickness. 
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worn by the leprous, is against the sense of the text, to 
say nothing of the silence of the context on so essential 
a point. Again, the suggestion of Michaelis that the 
leprosy of the walls of a house was the peculiar nitrous 
exudation or crust that sometimes appears, like a scabby 
state of the skin, on newly plastered walls, would imply 
that means of a very drastic kind were used against 
walls merely because they looked leprous, just as if one 
were to root out trees because of bolls and leprous- 
looking excrescenoes on their bark. The 'leprosies' of 
walls and garnients were real troubles in those things, 
which required skill and energy to surmount ; and the 
obvious meaning is that they were parasitic invasions of 
vegetable moulds or of the eggs of insects. 

(a) The description of the house-leprosy (greenish or 
reddish patches, lower than, or penetrating beneath the 
surface of, the inner wall, Lev. 1437) does not exactly 
identify the condition ; but the steps taken to get rid of 
it—the removal of a part of the wall, the scraping of 
adjoining parts, the carrying of the dust so scraped off 
to an nnclean place, the rebuilding, the replastering, and 
the resort to still more thorough demolition if the first 
means had not been radical enough and the plague 
had come again — аге very much in the manner of 
dealing with dry rot; whoever has had occasion to 
eradicate that spreading fungus from some wall or 
partition, will see the general fitness of the steps to be 
taken, particularly of the precautions against leaving 
any spores lurking in the dust of neighbouring parts. 

The zzycelfum of the dry-rot fungus (Polyporus destructor, or 
Merulius vastator, от M. lachrymans) not only eats into wood- 
work, but may form between the lath and plaster and the stone or 
brick, large sheets of felt-like texture, half an inch or more thick, 
the fresh. broken surface of which will look greenish yellow or 


red. lt is most apt to come in damp structures shut out from 
the circulation of air. Without contending that the plague, or 


the fretting leprosy (13 51, nz822 ny^s, perhaps rather a malig- 
nant leprosy) of the walls of a house was precisely the dry-rot 


of northern countries, one must conclude that it was a parasitic 
mould of the same kind. 


(^) The leprosy of the garment (Lev. 1347-59) was in 
woollen, or linen, or in any work that is made of skin. 
This excludes the suggestion of Michaelis that it may 
have been a contagion of the sheep clinging to its wool. 
A greenish or reddish colour, and a tendency to spread, 
are the chief indications given as to its nature. if it 
changed colour with washing, it might be cured by 
rending out the affected piece ; otherwise the garment 
or article made of skin was to be burned. Such marks 
are perhaps too general for scientific identification ; but 
there are various moulds and mildews (such as JZucox 
and Penicillium), as well as deposits of the eggs of 
moths, which would produce the appearances and effects, 
and would call for the remedial measures of the text. 

Sueh being the probable nature of two of the varieties 
of sird'afh—namely, parasitic spreading moulds or 
fretting insects upon inanimate substances 
3. Leprosy We chall probabl HEN CO UE 
in Lev. 13 f. we shall probably not err in discovering 

the same parasitic character in some, if 
not in the whole, of the human maladies in the same 
context. The most clearly identified of the parasitic 
skin-diseases are the plague upon the head or the beard, 
or the scall 1 (рпі. Lev. 1329-37), and the leprosy causing 


baldness (2. 42). These are almost certainly the con- 
tagious and often inveterate ringworm, or scald-head, 
mentagra, or sycosis, of the hairy scalp and beard. То 
them also the name of 'leprosy' is given ; and indeed 
the most striking part in the ritual of the leper, the 
rending of the clothes, the covering the lip, and the 
crying out ‘unclean, unclean,’ follows in the text im- 
mediately upon the description of an affection of the 
head which was probably zinea decalvans (ringworm), 
or favus, tinea favosa (scald-head), which are still com- 
paratively common among poor Jews as well as Moslems 
(this, says Hirsch, is perhaps to be explained by their 

1 An eruption of the skin. The word is connected with ‘scale’; 


cp Chaucer, * under thy locks thou mayst have the scall' [so Mr. 
Scrivener). 
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religious practice of always keeping the head covered). 
Pityriasis versicolor, which affects the trunk especially, 
and produces spots of brownish or reddish discolora- 
tion, is another parasitic skin disease common among 
the same classes [cp Schamberg ! (commenting medically 
on Lev.13)] The white spots often referred to probably 
included leucoderma or vitiligo. 

Vitiligo is a disease not uncommon in the darker-skinned races, 
being characterised by white spots, bounded by dusky red, 
especially on the face, neck, and hands, and on hairy parts such 
as the scalp, armpits, and pubes. The disease begins as white 
dots, which spread slowly and may become large patches. In 
the negro they prodnce a piebald effect; they occur also in the 
horse and the elephant. The chief reason for discovering vitiligo 
among the varieties of sará'ath is that the reiterated symptom of 
patchy whitening of the hair in Lev. 13 is more distinctive of that 
disease than of any other. On the other hand, vitiligo is not 
contagious, is not attended by rawness of the flesh, and admits 
of no cure. If it be the disease in which patches of hair 
turned white (as Kapori and other dermatologists suppose), the 
prominence given to it must have heen superstitious (elephants 
with vitiligo are sacred). As a matter of practical concern, 
scabies or itch ought to have found a place; its best sign is the 
sinuous white line marking the track of the female acarus 
through the epidermis, but none of the references to a white 
spot is precise enough for that ; however, scabies may have been 
diagnosed hy its attendant eruptions (various) which would be 
included under ‘rising’ or ‘eruption.’ 

The disease of 13 12-17, which was placed in the ‘clean’ 
class because it concerned all the body, may have been 
psoriasis (‘English leprosy’), a scaly disease in which 
the characters of ‘brightness’ and ‘whiteness’ of the 
spots are most marked ; when complicated with eczema, 
as it often is, the element of ‘raw flesh' would come in, 
and therewith perhaps the priestly diagnosis of unclean- 
hess. On the other hand, the dull white ‘tetter’ of 
vv, 38 and 39 is ‘clean.’ For none of these diseases are 
the written diagnostics at all clear; but within the meagre 
outline there may well have been a more minute know- 
ledge preserved by tradition in the priesthood. It is 
only in P that the subject is handled at all; JE make 
no provision whatever for the diagnosis, isolation, etc., 
of diseases. 

The chief question remains, whether true leprosy is 
auywhere pointed at by the diagnostics. 

It may be doubted if any one would ever have dis- 
covered true leprosy in these chapters but for the trans- 
lation of sérd‘aih in © and Vg. Even those (Hensler 
and others) who identify white or anzesthetic leprosy 
with the white spots, bright spots, white risings, or the 
like, do not profess to find any traces of tubercular 
leprosy, which is the kind that lends itself most obviously 
to popular superficial description, and is the most likely 
form of the disease to have received notice. The strongest 
argument of those who discover true leprosy in Lev. 13 
is that it would have been important to detect the disease 
in its earliest stage, and that the beginnings of all cases 
of leprosy are dusky spots of the skin, or erythematous 
patches, which come and go at first, and then remain 
permanently, becoming the white anzesthetic spots of 
one form of the developed disease, and the seats of 
nodules (of the face, hands, and feet) in the other. This 
line of argument assumes, however, a scientific analysis 
of the stages of leprosy such as has been attained only 
in recent times (19th cent. . 

It will be convenient to set forth briefly some characters 
of leprosy, as they are uniformly found at the present time in 

many parts of the globe. A case of leprosy that 

4. True would be obvious to a passer-by is marked by a 

leprosy. thickened or nodulated state of the features, especi- 

ally of the eyebrows, the wings of the nose, the 
cheeks, the chin, and the lobes of the ears, giving the face some- 
times a leonine look (/eontiasis), or a hideous appearance (saty7?- 
ass), The same nodules occur, also, on the hands and the feet, 
or other exposed parts of the limbs, making a thickened, lumpy 
State of the skin, whence the name e/efhantiasis.2 In some 


cases the nodules on the fingers or toes eat into the joints, so 
that portions of the digits fall off, the stump healing readily as 
= l _.. 
l Jay F. Schamberg, M.D., ‘The nature of the Leprosy of 
the Bible,’ reprinted from the Philadelphia Polychrome, vol. vii., 
nos. 477 (roth and 26th Nov., 1898). 
Especially associated by the ancients with Egypt; cp Pliny, 
xxvi. 1 5, Lucret. 61114 8 
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іп an amputation (era mutrlans).1 Nodules in exposed sitna- 
tions, or subject to friction and hurts, are very apt to become 
sores, yielding a foul sanies which may make a sordid crust. 
Besides the skin, certain mucous membranes become the seat of 
nodules or thickenings—the front of the eyeball (pannus 
leprosus), the tongue and mouth, and the larynx, the thickened 
and roughened state of which reduces the voice to a hoarse tone 
or husky whisper. These are the most superficially obvious of 
all the signs of leprosy, forming together an unmistakable 
picture, 

A large part of all leprosy, however, perhaps the half, wants 
these more obvious characters, A person may be truly leprous, 
and have nothing to show for it in the face, or on the hands and 
feet— perhaps only a nodule here and there along the course of 
the nerves of the arms or other part. Many cases, again, have 
only a number of blanched or discoloured patches of the skin, in 
the same situations where other lepers have nodules or tubercles ; 
these correspond to the variety of white leprosy, or macular 
leprosy (pra albicans, maculosa, etc.) ^ The macular and 
nodular characters may concur in the same person. 

Underlying all these external marks, whether nodules or spots, 
is the most significant of all the morbid changes of leprosy—the 
loss of function in the nerves of the skin. Based upon that was 
one of the medizval tests—to prick the skin along the course of the 
posterior tibial nerve behind the ankle on the inner side. In the 
modern pathology of the disease, the disorganisation or degenera- 
tion of the nerves is recognised as fundamental; it leads to loss 
of sensibility, to loss of structural integrity or of tissue-nutrition, 
and to a profound lowering of the whole vitality and efficiency 
of the organism, whereby leprosy becomes a much more serious 
affection than a mere chronic skin-disease. "These more profound 
characters of the disease, it need hardly be said, are nowhere 
reflected in the biblical references. A ; 

The causes of this great and incurable constitutional disorder 
are believed hy many to be something corrupt in the staple food. 
One of the most probable dietetic errors, known to prevail in 
many, if not in all, parts of the world where leprosy is now met 
with, is the eating of fish in a semi-putrid state—very often the 
more insipid and worthless kinds of fresh-water or salt-water fish 
which are preferred in a half-corrupt state of cure on account of 
the greater relish, The dietetic theory of the cause of leprosy 
does not exclude, of course, other corrupt articles of food besides 
fish, the media:val writers enumerating several such. Also it is 
probable that various unwholesome conditions of living must 
work together with corrupt diet, and that there must be a certain 
susceptibility in the individual constitution or temperament, 
which would be handed down апа intensified by descent and 
intermarriage. It should be said that the dietetic theory is not 
received by all, and is apt to be resisted by those bacteriologists 
who make the éacillus lepre the sufficient cause. А primary 
dietetic cause does not conflict with a certain possibility of 
transmitting leprosy by infection. An, acquired or inherited 
constitutional malady may develop an infective property ; the 
one character does not necessarily exclude the other; but in 
experience it appears that leprosy is seldom produced by any 
other means than habitual errors of nutrition (or other endemic 
conditions) in the individual or his ancestry. 

i. In antiquity this disease was specially, and indeed 
exclusively, associated with Egypt—‘circum flumina 
Nili. . . neque praeterea usquam,’ says 
Lucretius (61113 f). Perhaps the limita- 
tion was only because other countries were 
less familiar ground. Herodotus does not mention 
leprosy in Egypt; but he says enough (277) on the nse 
of uncooked fish and on the ways of curing fish, fowl, 
and other animal food, to make leprosy probable accord- 
ing to the etiological theory. On the other hand, he 
mentions (1138) a certain skin-disease of the Persians, 
AevKn, sufferers from which were obliged to live outside 
the towns. In a passage of Hippocrates (Progz. 114) 
this white malady is one of a group of three skin-diseases 
—JÀeuxfjves kal Aémpat kal Mekan A high antiquity is 
assigned to leprosy in Egypt by certain legends of the 
Exodus, which are preserved by late Greek writers 
(especially the Egyptian priest Manetho) known to us 
from Josephus's elaborate reply to them in his apology 
for Judaism (Contr. Ap. 12634; cp Алі. ііі. 114). Cp 
ExoDvs, $ 7. 

One form of the legend is that leprous and other impure 
persons, to the number of 80,000, were separated out and sent to 
work in the mines or quarries E. of the Nile, that they were 
afterwards assigned a city, and that Moses became their leader. 
Another form of it is that the Jews in Egypt were ‘ leprous and 
scabby and subject to certain other kinds of distempers,' that 
they begged at the temples in such numbers as to become a 


nuisance, and that they were eventually got rid of—the lepious 
by drowning, the others by being driven into the desert. 


Behind these legends there is the probability that the 


5. History 
of leprosy. 


1 This appears to be alluded to in Dt. 2835 where the smiting 
in the knees and legs is specifically mentioned. 
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enslaved population of Egypt, occupied with forced 
labour in the Delta, would have been specially subject 
to those endemic influences (including the dietetic) which 
gave the country an ancient repute for leprosy. Still, if 
one person in a hundred, whether of the enslaved foreign, 
or the free native, labourers, was leprous, it would have 
been a rather larger ratio than is found anywhere at 
present in the most wretched circumstances. Whilst it 
is thus probable that there were cases of true leprosy in 
the early history of Israel, no extra-biblical reference to 
it in Palestine occurs until the first century B.C. The 
army of Pompey was said to have brought leprosy to 
ltaly, for the first time, on returning from the Syrian 
campaign of 63 B.C. (cp Plut. Sy». 79); which should 
mean, at least, that the disease was then prevalent in 
Syria, as it has probably so remained continuously to the 
present time (communities of lepers at Jerusalem, Nablus, 
and other places). 

ii. The individual cases of ‘leprosy’ in the OT, how- 
ever, are not all clearly the true disease, Miriam's 
leprosy, Nu. 12:0 f., appears to have been, in the mind 
of the narrator, a transient thing. The four leprous 
men outside the gate of Samaria during the siege by 
Benhadad (2 K.73) are sufficiently like the groups of 
lepers under a ban in medizeval and modern times. On 
the other hand, the leprosy ascribed to Naaman (2 K. 5), 
who had perfect freedom of intercourse with his people, 
looks like some more tractable skin-disease. Nor is it 
perhaps unlikely that the curative direction of the prophet, 
if we assume a generic truth in it, was dictated, not 
merely by a belief in the sanctity of the river Jordan, but 
also by an acquaintance with the medicinal properties 
of some spring in the Jordan valley. At any rate, the 
prophet's method of healing has strong pagan affinities. 
Thus Pausanias (v. 511, Frazer) tells us that ‘in Samicum, 
not far from the river, there is a cave called the cave of the 
Anigrian nymphs. When a leper enters the cave he 
first prays to the nymphs and promises them a sacrifice, 
whatever it may be. Then he wipes the diseased parts 
of his body, and swimming through the river leaves his 
old uncleanness in the water and comes out whole and 
of one colour.' The other OT case is that of king 
Uzziah (or Azariah), who was a leper unto the day of 
his death, dwelling in a ' several house’? (2 K.155/.) ; 
he was stricken because he encroached upon the pre- 
rogative of the priesthood (2 Ch. 2616-23). As regards 
Job's disease, the allusions to the symptoms may be 
illustrated by the authentic statements of careful Arabian 
physicians translated by Stickel in his Buch 27100 (1842), 
p. 169 f. One of these may help to justify the references 
to bad dreams and (perhaps) suffocation in Job 7 14 f. 
' During sleep,’ says Ibn Sina (Avicenna), ‘frequent atra- 
bilious dreams appear. Breathing becomes so difficult 
that asthma sets in, and the highest degree of hoarseness 
is reached. 1 15 often necessary to open the jugular vein, 
if the hoarseness and the dread of suffocation increases." 

ii. In the NT there are only a few notices of 
leprosy; but from Mt. 108 it would seem that the cleans- 
ing of lepers was regarded as specially a work of Jesus’ 
disciples. ‘There is a striking description of the cleans- 
ing of a leper by Jesus himself in Mk. 140-44 (cp Mt. 
82-4 Lk. 512-14). “Phere he is said to have touched 
the leper, and to have spoken a word of power. The 
cleansed man is then told to fulfil the Levitical law of 
the leper (Lev. 14 4-то). There is no touch recorded in 
Lk.17 12-19, however, where the ten lepers are told to show 
themselves to the priests, and are cleansed on the way. 
The Lazarus of Lk. 16 2о is only called eiNxwuévos—i.e., 
‘ulcerated.’ It became usual, however, to regard him as 
the representative of lepers ; and in the medizeval church 
the ' parabolic ' Lazarus of Lk. and the ‘real’ Lazarus of 
Jn. 11 were both alike (or perhaps conjointly) associated 
with leprosy. Hence lepers were called lazars, and the 


1 So AV and RV (with marg., ‘or lazar-house’). The mean- 
ing of the Heb. mesna ma (in Chr. КЬ, mwana /2) is un- 
certain, and the correctness of the text disputed. See Uzzran. 
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Lazarus of Jn. became a patron saint of leper-houses (as 
in the dedication of the great leper hospital at Sherburn, 
near Durham, in which Lazarus is joined with his sisters 
Mary and Martha) И was perhaps with reference to 
the Lazarus whom Jesus loved that /azares or leprosi 
were otherwise called pauperes Christi (12th and 13th 
cent. ). С. С. 


LESHEM (2%; Аєсєм and Aecew (Алм) [A]. 


Aayeic and Aacenn (Aak) [B]. Aecen (Aan) [L]), the 
name of the northern city Dan, according to Josh. 19 47. 

Probably it should rather be Lé&shám, another form of Latsu 
(g.v.); for the formation cp EYY from D'Y. So Wellh. de 
Gentibus, 37; CH 15. 


LESSAU (Aeccaoy [^]. 2 Масс. 1416 RV, AV 
DESSAU (g.v. ). 


LETHECH (Л), Hos.32 Еу", EV HALF 
HOMER. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


LETTER (750, 2 5.1114, etc. ; erricTOAH, Acts 
2325) See EPISTOLARY LITERATURE, WRITING. 


LETTUS (arroyc [A]. 1 Esd. 829, RV ATTUS= 
Ezra 82, HATTUSH (1). 

LETUSHIM (00990; Aaroycieim [AEL], -pieim 
[D] and Leummim (D'N? ; Aowmeim [A], -meN 
[DE], -mteim [L]), sons of DEDAN (Gen. 253), the third 
in MT being ASSHURIM. In (5 five sons are assigned 
to Dedan: рауои\ ([AEL]—i.e., Омут, see REUEL; 
pacov [9X] [D]), vaBdeyX ([ADEL], ien bamn —AD- 
BEEL), acovpus, Aarovoteus, Nowuew. In т Ch. 132 the 
sons of Dedan are omitted in MT and 65, except by б^ 
which enumerates five, as above. Criticism has not 
yet led to definite results as to any one of the three 
sons of Dedan. If, however, we are right in restoring 
the doubtful text of Gen. 106 thus : 1—' And the sons of 
Jerahmeel; Cush, and Mizrim, and Zarephath, and 
Wain,’ and if рр, 'Jokshan' in Gen.252 f. is mis- 
written for ps. “Сизһап ' = ess, Cush’ (the N. Arabian 
Kui) we may conjecture that сук is an expansion 
of eye (Sūrām or Sürim)—z.e., стс (Gesirim or 
GeSürim)—that penso comes from pnis, and ultimately 
from ens5s— солех (Sarephatham or Sàárephathim), and 
that pl-1245 comes from pbysny (Jerahme’élam or Jerah- 
me'elim). Thus the main difficulties of the two Dedanite 
genealogies are removed. For another possible occur- 
rence of the (corrupt) ethnic (*]9:5, see TUBAL-CAIN. 

The Tgg. and Jer. (Quest. and Onom.) assume the three 
names to be appellatives, indicating the occupations or modes 
of life of different branches of the Dedanites (similarly Hitz. and 
Steiner, see arlicles in LL, and cp Margoliouth, in Hastings, 


DB 3995). For other guesses see Dillmann on Gen. 25 3, and 
cp ASSHURIM. JU, US Ge 


LEVI (055. Xev[elo alsa. Acylele CEL чес: 
A€YEIN, 4 Macc. 219), т. Jaeob's third son by Leah, 
Gen. 2934 (J). The story in Genesis (/с.) records a 
popular etymology connecting Levi with md, їй, 
‘to be joined’ (cp Eccles. 815); see also Nu. 1824 (Р), 
where it is said that the tribe of Levi will ‘join itself’ 
to Aaron. Some modern critics too support this con- 
nexion. Thus Lagarde (Or. 220; Mitth. 154 7) explains 
' Levi' as ‘one that attaches himself.’ If so, the Levites 
were either ‘those who attached themselves to the 
Semites who migrated back from the Delta, therefore 
Egyptians,’ or perhaps ‘those who escorted the ark’ ; 
the latter meaning is virtually adopted by Baudissin? 
(Priesterthum, 72, n. 1). Land, however (De Gids, 
Nov. 1871, p. 244, n.), explains ёёлё Levi as ‘sons of 
conversion '—7.e., the party of a reaction to primitive 
nomad religion. But it appears impossible to treat »5 
(Levi) as an adjective, against the analogy of all the other 
names of Israelitish tribes, and especially against that 

1 See Cusn, Рот, and Crit. Bid, 

2 "5, a servant of the sanctuary, from b= mb, with abstract 
or collective signification, ' Begleitung, Folge, Gefolgschaft.’ 
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of Simeon and Reuben, and Gesenius's old-fashioned 
rendering of ‘Levi’ ('associatio") can hardly now be 
quoted in support of Land's theory. If *Levi' is 
original it may be best regarded as the gentilic of Leah 
(so We. ProZ. (3), 146; St. ZATW 1116 [1881]) ; NAPH- 
TALI (cp Crit. Bib.), if an ethnic, may be adduced as 
a parallel. 

The present writer, however, thinks that ‘ Levi’ is a соггир- 
tion, and conjectures that LEAH [g.v.] and some at least of her 


sons, derived their names, not from animal totems, but from 
their ethnic affinities — z.e., that Levi comes from Jerahmeel 


QpysparsspovH NdA=ININ). See Cr. Bib. Forother 
views see We. /7ezd. (1), 114, n. ((2)от.); Hommel, AHT278f.; 
Aufsütze, 130/. On the Levi-traditions see also Mosks, 
SHECHEM. 

2. À name occurring twice in the genealogy of Jesus (Lk. 
324291). See generally GENEALOGIES ii., § 3 /. 

3. A disciple of Jesus, ‘called’ when at the toll-office 
(reXówtov), son of Alphaeus [Mk.], Mk. 214 Lk. 527f 
(Aeveur, accus. [Ti. WH] ; cp Mt. 99 [call of Matthew]). 
‘Three courses are open to us. 

(т) We may suppose that this disciple had two names, 
one of which (Matthew) was given him by Jesus after 
he entered the apostolic circle, and consequently dis- 
placed the earlier name, as Peter superseded Simon. 
The supposition that he had two names might pass; 
but the view that one of them was bestowed by Jesus 
appears hazardous. "There is no evidence that the name 
Matthew, the meaning of which is still disputed, was 
regarded in the evangelic traditions as having any special 
appropriateness to its bearer. It might be better to 
conjecture with Delitzsch (Riehm, Æ WB(2, ото 4) that 
the full name of the disciple who was called from the 
toll-office was Matthew, son of Alphzeus, the Levite 
(922) ; cp Acts 4 36, ‘Joses who was surnamed Barnabas, 
a Levite. It is at any rate in favour of the identification 
of Levi and Matthew that the circumstances of the call 
of Levi agree exactly with those of the call of Matthew; 
‘Levi’ and ' Matthew’ are both in the Capernaum toll- 
office when the thrilling speech * Follow me’ is addressed 
tothem, Must not the same person be intended? Мау 
not ' Levi bean earlier name of ‘Matthew’? So, among 
moderns, Meyer, Olshausen, Holtzmann. 

(2) We may suppose that whilst the same fact is 
related both by Mk. and Lk., and by Mt., the name of 
the man who was called by Jesus was given by Mt. as 
Matthew by mistake, the author or redactor of our 
first gospel having identified the little-known Levi with 
the well-known apostle Matthew, who may very possibly 
have been a reXAovys (EV *publican'), and was at any 
rate regarded by the evangelist as such (so Sieffert, 
Ew, Keim [Jesu von Nazara,2217]). We know how 
much the TeA@vat were attracted to Jesus (note Mt, 
910 Mk. 215 Lk. 151 192); it is very possible that 
more than one may have been found worthy to be ad- 
mitted into his inner circle. 

It has been pointed out by Lipsius (Afokr. Apostel- 
geschichten) that the fusion of Levi and Matthew is 
characteristic of later writers. In the Afenologia 
Matthew is called a son of Alphzeus and a brother of 
James, and in the Breviarium Apostolorum it is said 
of Matthew, * Hic etiam ex tribu sua Levi sumpsit cog- 
nomentum. On the other hand, Lipsius (124) mentions 
a Paris MS of the gospels (Cotelier, Pazres Apost. 1 271) 
which identifies the Levi of Mk. with Thaddzeus and 
Lebbeus, and Lk.'s Judas of James. In the Syriac Book 
of the Bee (Anecdota Oxon., Sem. ser., i., part ii., ed. and 
transl. by Budge) it is said (chap. 48, p. 112) that Levi 
was slain by Charmus while teaching in Paneas, 

‚ (3) It would be difficult to form a decided opinion 
if we could not regard the subject from another and a 
somewhat neglected point of view. It will be admitted 
that transcribers and translators of Hebrew or Aramaic 
names were liable to many mistakes. Now 'AAXQatos 
(cp ALPHZEUS and HELEPH) represents most probably 
DDN (a derivative of N5»w, ‘ship’?). Surely it is very 


possible that the initial letters эх may have become illeg- | 


ible in the document upon which Mt.99 ff. is based. 
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'There remains sD, which in Aramaic Hebrew characters 
might easily be mistaken for Y? — 2,е., Levi. The original 
narrative very possibly had 'Ilphai the son of Ilphai" 
by a scribe's error for ' Mattai the son of Ilphai'; and 
it is open to us to hold that Aegfatos = Sin. ^wa» 
(Dalman) has also arisen by corruption out of `25\м, 
Cp LEBB/EUS. 

That ‘ Levi’ appears in the Talmud as a name of Rabbis does 
not make ‘ Levi’ a probable name for a common man of Caper- 
naum. The occurrences in Lk. 3 24 29 are also precarious 
supports for the * Levi' in our text of Mk. and Lk. К 
TR С; 

LEVIATHAN. Leviathan (see BEHEMOTII AND 
LEVIATIIAN; CROCODILE) is described in Job 41 [40 25- 
41]. The last two verses of the description (11 33 [25] ) 
have been misread (cp LION) and therefore misunder- 
stood.! ‘Who is made without fear’ is a very question- 
able rendering; read ‘ . to be lord of the beasts,’ 
changing rn^92^? into mn 573". There is an exact 
parallel to this in Job 4019, where Behemoth, if we 
adopt a necessary critical emendation, is described as 
‘he that was made to be a ruler of his fellows’ (atta 
vann 10). Among the other passages which refer to 
Leviathan is Ps. 10426, where ‘there go the ships’ is 
unsuitable to the context. mvix, ‘ships’ should cer- 
tainly be 2*7, ‘dragons’ (Ps. 7413 1487; N and ^ con- 
founded; cp Judg. 931), and at the close of the verse 
ya-pne’s should probably Бе 37w15. The psalmist found 
this reading in his copy of Job (at 40 19), unless indeed 
we suppose that he read there ^37pr t7, and copied the 


phrase which the Hebrew text (MT and (5) now gives 
in Ps. 10126. The verse becomes ‘ There dragons move 
along; (yea), Leviathan whom thou didst appoint ruler 
therein’; 13 refers to Сул (v. 25). T: K. C. 


LEVIRATE. See MARRIAGE, § 8. 


LEVIS. (Aeyic [A]), 1 Esd. 9 14 = Ezra 10 15,‘ Levite.’ 
See SIIABBETHAI, I. 


LEVITES. Тһе Levites (275; Aev[elirai) are 
defined according to the usual methods of Hebrew genea- 
logical history as the descendants of Levi 

1. Secular (Gen, 2934); hence their other name'b'ne 

tribe. Levi' (o "2). In Hebrew genealogies, 
however, we are not necessarily entitled to look 
upon the eponym of a tribe as more than an ideal 
personality. Indeed, the only narrative in which, on 
a literal interpretation, Levi appears as a person 
(Gen. 34), bears internal evidence of the intention of 
the author to delineate under the form of personification 
events in the history of the tribes of Levi and Simeon 
which must have occurred after the arrival of Israel 
in Canaan.? The same events are alluded to in Gen. 
49 5-7, where Simeon and Levi are plainly spoken ot as 
communities with a communal assembly (A'a4a7, пз); 
see ASSEMBLY, со]. 345. 

Simeon and Levi were allied tribes or ‘brothers’; their 
onslaught on the Shechemites was condemned by the rest of 
Israel; and its results were disastrous to the actors, when their 
cause was disavowed by their brethren. The b’ne Патог re- 
gained possession of Shechem, as we know from Judg. 9, and 
both the assailing tribes were scattered through Israel, and 
failed to secure an independent territorial position. Cp SHECHEM. 

The details of this curious portion of the earliest 
Hebrew history must remain obscure (cp DINAH, 
SIMEON) ; Gen. 34 does not really place them in so clear 
a light as the briefer reference in Gen. 49; for the former 
chapter has been recast and largely added to by a late 
writer, who looks upon the action of the brethren in the 
light of the priestly legislation, and judges it much more 
favourably than is done in Gen. 49. In post-canonical 
Judaism the favourable view of the zeal of Levi and 


1 The critical emendations are due to Gunkel, Giesebrecht, 
and Cheyne. 

? Jacob in 84 30 is not a personal, but a collective idea, for he 
says, ‘I am a few men,’ and the capture and total destruction of 
a considerable city is in the nature of things the work of two 
tribes rather than of two individuals. 
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Simeon becomes still more dominant (Judith, 92; Bk. 
of Jubilees, chap. 30, and especially Theodotus, ад. Poly- 
histor, in Müller's Аас. З 217 f.), and the curse of 
Jacob on the ferocity of his sons is quite forgotten.! In 
the oldest history, however, the treachery of Levi and 
Simeon towards a community which had received the 
right of connudium with Israel is represented as a crime, 
which imperilled the position of the Hebrews and was 
fatal to the future of the tribes directly involved. 
Whilst, however, the Levites were scattered through- 
out Israel, their name does not disappear from the 
8 roll of the tribes (cp Dt. 2712). In 
2. Priestly the blessing of Moses (Dt. 33), where 
tribe. Simeon is passed over, Levi still appears, 
not as a territorial tribe, but as the collective name ior 
the priesthood. The priesthood meant is that of the 
northern kingdom under the dynasty of Jehu (on the date 
oi the chapter, see Deuteronomy, § 26); and in fact we 
know that the priests of the important northern sanctuary 
of Dan traced their origin to a Levite (Judg. 17 9), Jona- 
than the son ot Gershom, the son of Moses (Judg. 18 зо).2 
'Fhat the Judzean priesthood were also known as Levites 
in the later times of the kingdom appears from the book 
of Deuteronomy, especially from 108 4 181 4; and we 


learn from Ezek, 4410 / that the Judæan Levites were, 


not confined to the service of the temple, but included 
the priests of the local high places abolished by Josiah. 


It may even be conjectured, with some probability, that the 
Levites (like the remnants of the closely-related tribe of Simeon) 
had originally settled in. Judah and only gradually afterwards 
spread themselves northwards, — Micah's Levite, as we know, 
was from Bethlehem-Judah (Judg. tī 7).? Вы cp MICAH i, 2. 


Alike in Judah and in the N. the priestly prerogative 
of Levi was traced back to the days of Moses (121. 10 8 
338); but in later times at least the Judæan priesthood 
did not acknowledge the Levitical status of their northern 
colleagues (1 К. 1231). It must, however, be observed 
that the prophets Amos and Hosea never speak of the 
northern priesthood as illegitimate, and Hos. 4 certainly 
implies the opposite. Presumably it was only after the 
fall of Samaria, and the introduction of large foreign 
elements into the population of the N., that the southern 
priests began to disavow the ministers of the sanctuaries 
of Samaria, most of whom can no longer have been 
representatives of the old priesthood as it was before 
the northern captivity (2 K. 17 28 Judg. 18 зо 2 K. 23 2o, 
in contrast with v. 8 f). 

In the most developed form of the hierarchical system 
the ministers of the sanctuary are divided into two 
3. Tevites Е All are в ао as Levites by 

Еу escent (cp, 64. Ex. 625) ; but the mass 
ana p of the Levites are mere subordinate 
ministers not entitled to approach the altar or perform 
any strictly priestly function, and the true priesthood is 
confined to the descendants of Aaron. In the docu- 
ments which reveal to us the actual state of the priest- 
hood in the northern and southern kingdoms before the 
exile, there is no trace of this distinction. 

Perhaps, indeed, it must be conceded to Van Hoonacker 
(195 /) and Baudissin ( TLZ, 1899, p. 362; cp also his 
Gesch. а. Alt, Priestertums, 113) thal Ezekiel has taken 
over from the phraseology of the temple of Jerusalem 
the distinction between 'the priests, the keepers of the 
charge of the house, and 'the priests, the keepers of 
the charge of the altar," which he refers to as already 


1 According to Wellhausen's analysis (JDT 21 435 f.), the old 
narrative consisted of Gen. 343 7 * 11 /. 19 25 f.* 30 f.. the 
asterisk denoting that only parts of the verses marked by it are 
ancient. 'The most sark o discussion is that of Kuenen 
(TA. T 14257 ff. — Abhandlungen [translated by Budde], 255 /7.), 
in which the opposite view of Dillmann (Genesis, ad Joc.) 15 fully 
refuted. Cp also Cornill, 7A TH’, 1891, pp. 1-15, and Holzinger's 
and Gunkel's commentaries, ad dec. 

2 Read not ‘ Manassch ' but * Moses’; see JONATHAN, 2. 

з Cp Budde, Como. zu Ri. 113 118. See also GENEALOGIES 


i, § ls. . 
if or the difficult VDI read with Ball, PSBA, 1896, p. 
123, TIRI, thy lovingkindnesses. } 
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existing; but as against Van Hoonacker, Baudissin 
observes with justice that we are not entitled to infer 
from this that Ezekiel is aware of a distinction be- 
tween priests (sons of Zadok, or of Aaron) and Levites ; 
on the contrary, in 40 45 he uses the designation ‘ priests’ 
for those whom he elsewhere calls * Levites' (44 1o f. 14 
455). It is better to say that every Levite is a priest, 
or at least is qualified to become such (Dt. 108 187). 

‘The subordinate and menial offices of the tabernacle are not 
assigned to members of a holy guild; in Jerusalem, at least 
they were mainly discharged by members of the royal body- 
guard (the Carrans and footmen, 2 K. 11 4 RV; see Caritgs, but 
also PELETHITES), or by bond slaves, the ancestors of the later 
Néthinim — in either case by men who might even be uncircum- 
cised foreigners (Ezek. 447 f.). A Levitical priest was a legiti- 
mate priest. When the author of 1 К. 12 31 wishes to represent 
Jeroboam's priests as illegal he contents himself with saying that 
they were not taken from the sons of Levi. The first historical 
trace of a modification of this state of things is found in connec- 
tion with the suppression of the local high places by Josiah, when 
their priests were brought to Jerusalem and received their support 
from the temple offerings, but were nol permitted to minister at 
the altar (2 K. 23 9).1 

The priests of the temple, the sons of Zadok, were 
not prepared to concede to their provincial brethren all 

4. Country the privileges which Dt. 18 had proposed 
priests. in compensation for the loss of their local 
ministry. Ezekiel, after the fall of the 
temple, in planning a scheme of ritual for the new 
temple, raises the practical exclusion from the altar to 
the rank of a principle. 1n the new temple the Levites 
who had ministered before the local altars shall be 
punished by exclusion from proper priestly work, and 
shall fill the subordinate offices of the sanctuary, in place 
of the foreigners who had hitherto occupied them, but 
shall not be permitted to pollute Yahwé's house in 
future by their presence (Ezek. 447 7). In the post- 
exilic period this principle was actually carried out; 
priests and Levites are distinguished in the list in 
Ezra 2, Neh. 7, 1 Esd. 5; but the priests, that is, the 
descendants of the pre-exilic priests of the royal 
temple, greatly outnumber the Levites or descendants 
of the priests of the high places (cp Ezra 815 f.). Nor 
is this at all surprising, if it be remembered that the 
duties falling to Levites in the temple had littie that 
was attractive about them, whilst as long as they re- 
mained in exile the inferiority of their position would be 
much less apparent. 

At this time other classes of temple servants, the 
singers, the porters, the NETHINIM and other slaves of 
А the sanctuary (but cp SOLOMON'S SER- 
5. Singers, ete. VANTS, CHILDREN OF), whose heredi- 
tary service would, on Eastern principles, give them a 
pre-eminence over other slaves of the sanctuary, are also 
still distinguished from the Levites; but these distinctions 
lost their significance when the word Levite itself came to 
mean a subordinate minister. In the time of Nehemiah, 
Levites and singers, Levites and porters, are very much 
run into one (Neh. 11 /., see PORTERS), and the absorp- 
tion of the other classes of subordinate ministers into the 
hereditary guild of Levites is at last expressed in the 
shape of genealogies, deriving the singers, and even 
families whose heathenish and foreign names show 
them to have originally belonged to the Nethinim, from 
the ancient stock of Levi. Cp GENEALOGIES i., § 7 (ii.). 

'The new hierarchical svstem found its legal basis in 
the priestly legislation, first publicly accepted as an 

iestl integral part of the Torah under Ezra 
6. E J and Nehemiah (ISRAEL, $ 59). Here 
legislation. ihe exclusion of the Levites from all 
share in the proper priesthood of the sons of Aaron 
is precisely formulated (Nu. 3 f); their service is regu- 
lated from the point of view that they are essentially 
the servants and hereditary serfs of the priests (39), 
whilst, on the other hand, as has already found 
vivid expression in the arrangement of the camp in 
Nu.2, they are recognised as possessing a higher 


1 Paudissin's essentially different view of this verse (223-6) 
has been successfully disposed of by Kuenen (4464. 487 /.). 
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grade of holiness than the mass of the people. This 
superiority of position finds its justification in the 
artificial theory that they are a surrogate for the male 
first-born of Israel, who, belonging of right to Yahwe, 
are handed over by the nation to the priests (cp FIRST- 
BORN, col. 1526). 

The Levites are endowed with the tithes, of which in 
turn they pay a tithe to the priests (Nu. 18 21 /.). These 
regulations as to tithes were enforced by Nehemiah; 
but the subordinate position of the Levites was hardly 
consistent with their permanent enjoyment of revenues 
of such importance, and we learn from the Talmud that 
these were finally transferred to the priests. Cp TAXA- 
TION AND TRIBUTE. 

Another provision of the law—z.e., the assignment to 
the Levites of certain cities with a definite measure of 
inalienable pasture-ground (Nu. 35 Lev. 25 34)—was ap- 
parently never put in force after the exile. It cannot be 
reconciled with the prohibition against the holding of 
property in virtue of which the Levites in common with 
the other needy classes are commended to the com- 
passion of the charitable. 

This prohibition is clearly expressed in the same priestly 
legislation (Nu. 1» 20 2662), and particularly in D. See e.g., 
Dt. 10 9, * Levi hath no part nor inheritance with his brethren’; 
151. From Dr. 15 6 we gather that the Levites were dispersed 
as sojourners in various Israelitish cities—z.e.. they had no ter- 
ritorial possession (cp Gen. 49 7). In accordance with this 
Ezekiel propounds an idealistic reform according to which the 
Levites were to have a domain apportioned to them, where they 
were to live together. Josh. 21 (P), т Ch. 13 2 cannot of course 
be quoted in support of the prohibition. It should be observed 
too that many of the so-called Levitical cities did not become 
Israelitish till quite late, and that some of them were so near 
each other that the pasture-land assigned to one city would 
have overlapped that assigned to its neighbour (e.g., Hebron 
and Holon, Anathoth and Almon), whilst the pasture-land of 
Hammoth-dor would have included part of the Sea of Galilee. 
See Di. Num.-Deut.; Now. HA 92 129; Addis, Hex. 2 448 f. 

As the priestly legislation carried its ordinances back 
into the time of Moses, so the later developments of 
the Levitical service as known in the time of the 
Chronicler (on the date, see HISTORICAL LITERATURE, 
$ 157) are referred by that author to David (1 Ch. 15 16 
23) or to Hezekiah (2 Ch. 29) and Josiah (2 Ch.35) ; and 
by a similar projection of post-exilie conditions into pre- 
exilie times, we find, among other modifications of the 
original text (such as 15, 6 15 2 S. 15 24 1 K. 8 4), various 
individuals who had been prominent in connection with 
matters of worship invested with the character of 
Levites; this has been done not only in the case of 
Samuel (comp. 1 S. 1 1 with т Ch. 6 12 18 f), but even 
in that of a foreigner like Obed-edom of Gath.2 The 
chief point is the development of the musical service of 
the temple, which has no place in the Pentateuch, but 
afterwards came to be of the first importance (as we sce 
from the Psalter) and attracted the special attention of 
Greek observers (Theophrastus, af. Porph. De Abstin. 
ii. 26). 

For the reconstruction of the post-exilic history of the 
relation of Levites to priests, we are thrown for the 

7. Post-exilic Ost Part on pure conjecture, which, 

development. accordingly, Vogelstein has used with 

conspicuous acuteness. He supposes 
that the period of prosperity enjoyed by the Levites 
under Ezra and Nehemiah was followed by one of 
threatening collapse against which they sought—and with 
success—to defend themselves by alliance with the singers 
and doorkeepers. The excessive pretensions of the 
party thus reinforced, however, led to renewed adversity 
(Nu. 16), after which they were ultimately able, by 
peaceful means (cp the work of the Chronicler), to 


1See Mishna, Ja'&sser Shéni, 5 15, and the Yerusalem 
Gemara (3259 of Schwab's translation); Y?6asotA f. 86a, 
Kithiboth, f. 26a; 5014, 9 то, Carpzov, Apparatus htst.-crit., 
1748, p. 624; and Hottinger, De Dectmis ud., 1713, 689 17; 
cp v. Hoonacker, бо f. 400 f., who, on the authority of some 
puse in the Talmud, considers the Levites' tithe to have 

een exacted as early as in Ezra's time. 

? [1f the text is correct; on this, see OBED-EDOM: cp also 
GENEALOGIES i., § 7 [v.] end.] 
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establish a tolerable modus vivendi. Vogelstein’s attempt 
is to be accepted at least to this extent: it has eon- 
clusively shown that the post-exilic history of the Levites 
did not proceed in a straight line, either upwards or— 
as Van Hoonacker has tried to make out—downwards, 

The Levites appear, it is true, to have sunk to a position of 
complete insignificance at the close of the history, that is to say 
at the close of the OT period; to this Van Hoonacker has very 
appropriately called attention. In the NT they are mentioned 
only in Lk. 1032 Jn. 1 19 and Acts +36. If, on the other hand, 
their position in Ezra-Nehemiah is only relatively a favourable 
one, that is far from justifying Hoonacker's conclusion that 
Chronicles, in which they are represented as enjoying a 
more favourable position (for the most part comparable to 
that of the priests), must be taken as representing the con- 
ditions of pre-exilic times. Baudissin (AeZ.-gescA. 45) has shown 
that even within the priestly legislation it is possible to trace 
a growing respect for the Levites. In his judgment, accord- 
ingly, we cannot say that in the postexilic time any con- 
siderable vicissitudes in the condition of the Levites are to 
be observed, and he adds the suggestion, well worthy of 
attention, that this fact, coupled with the ultimate subordina- 
tion of the Levites to the singers aud porters, points to the 
conclusion that the Levites strictly so-called were merely an 
artificial creation—a creation of the prophet Ezekiel.! 

Whilst it is not difficult to trace the history of the 

8 Traditional Levites from the time of the blessing 

VLA of Moses and Deuteronomy down- 
Я wards, the links connecting the 

Secular and o ME TD lier f. 

riestly tribe priestly tri e with t ie earlier ortunes 

р ' of the tribe of Levi are hardly to be 
determined with any certainty. 

According to the traditional view, the scheme of the 
Levitical legislation, with its double hierarchy of priests 
and Levites, was of Mosaic ordinance. There is too 
much evidence, however, that in the Pentateuch, as we 
possess it, divergent ordinances, dating from very 
different ages, are all earried back by means of a 
legal convention to the time of the wilderness journey 
(cp HEXATEUCH). 1f, too, the complete hierarchical 
theory as held in post-exilic times was really ancient, 
it is inexplicable that all trace of it was so com- 
pletely lost in the time of the monarchy, that 
Ezekiel speaks of the degradation of the non-Zadokite 
Levites as a new thing and as a punishment for 
their share in the sin of the high places, and that no 
clear evidence of the existence of a distinction between 
priests and Levites has been found in any of the 
Hebrew writings that are demonstrably earlier than the 
exile.? It has indeed been argued that (r) the list of 
Levitical cities in Josh. 21, and (2) the narrative of the 
rebellion of Korah imply that the precepts of the post- 
exilie law were practically already recognized; but (1) 
it is certain that there was no such distribution as that 
spoken of in Josh. 21 at the time of the settlement, 
because many of the cities named.were either not 
oceupied by Israelites till long afterwards, or, if occu- 
pied, were not held by Levites. 

The Levitical cities of Joshua are indeed largely identical with 
ancient holy cities (Hebron, Shechem, Mahanaim, etc.) ; but in 
ancient Israel a по city was one which possessed a noted 
sanctuary (often of Canaanite origin), not one the inhabitants 
of which belonged to the holy tribe. These sanctuaries had, of 
course, their local priesthoods, which in the time of the mon- 
archy were all called Levitical; and it is only in this sense, not 
in that of the priestly legislation, that a town like Shechem can 
ever have been Levitical. 

(2) So again, the narrative of Korah has proved on 
critical examination to be of composite origin; the parts 
of it which represent Korah as a common Levite in 
rebellion against the priesthood of Aaron belong to a 
late date, and the original form of the history knows 
nothing of the later hierarchical system (see KORAH ii). 


1 TLZ, 1899, p. 361. 

? Defenders of the traditional view, the latest being Van 
Hoonacker, 92 f., have sought such evidence in т K. 5 4. 
There are many indications, however, that the text of this 
part of Kings has undergone considerable editing at a pretty 
late date. The LXX translators, @BL, did not read the clause 
which speaks of * priests and Levites,' and the Chronicler read 
‘the Levite priests’ (but Ø oi iepets каї of Aevetrat) —the phrase 
characteristic of the deuteronomic identification of priestly and 
Levitical ministry, 
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It has thus become impossible to entertain the idea of 
carrying back the distinction of Levites and Aaronites 
9. Aleernative in the later sense to an early date, 
theory. We cannot use the priestly parts of 
the Pentateuch and Joshua as a source 
for the earliest history. It is probable, however (note 
the case of Micah's Levite in Judg. 17 /.),! that the kin 
of Moses had a certain hereditary prerogative in connec- 
tion with the worship of Yahwé (cp Dt. 108). In the 
earliest times the ritual of Yahwe's sanctuary had not 
attained such a development as to occupy a whole tribe; 
but if, as appears probable, the mass of the tribe of 
Levi was almost annihilated at an early date, the 
name of Levite might very well continue to be known 
only in connection with those of the tribe who traced 
kin with Moses or remained by the sanctuary. Cp 
MosEs, $ s. The multiplication of Hebrew holy 
places was effected partly by syncretism with the 
Canaanites, partly in other ways that had nothing to 
do with a central sanctuary, and so arose a variety of 
priestly guilds which certainly cannot have been all of 
Levitical descent. 


It is possible, perhaps, that in some cases where Canaan- 
ite sanctuaries were taken over by the Israelites certain 
Canaanite priestly families may have contrived to retain 
possession of the priestly office. Whether even Zadok himself, 
the ancestor of the Jerusalem priesthood, was of Levitical origin 
must remain an open question, the answer of Chronicles not 
being trustworthy enough to be decisive (see ZADOK, 1). 

As the nation was consolidated and a uniform system 
of sacred law (relerred to Moses as its originator) came 
to be administered all over the land, in the hands 
of the ministers of the greater sanctuaries, the various 
guilds may have been drawn together and have aimed 
at forming such a united body as we find described in 
Dt. 332 ‘This unity would find a natural expression in 
the extension of the name of Levites to all priesthoods 
recognized by the State—in Ex. 414 ' Levite’ is simply 
equivalent to a professional designation. If this was 
the course of things we can hardly suppose that the 
term came into large use till the Israelites were con- 
solidated under the monarchy, and in fact the integrity 
of the text in 15. 615,2 5. 1524, as well as in 1 K. 8 4, is 
open to question (cp ARK). Down to the time of 
David and Jeroboam, as appears from the cases of 
Samuel, Zadok, Eleazer (1 S. 7 1), as well as from К. 
123: the priesthood was not essentially hereditary; 
but, like all occupations that required traditional 
knowledge, it must have tended to become so more and 
more, and thus all priests would appear as Levites by 
adoption if not by descent. 

Thus also, doubtless, the great number of the priests at Nob, 
who are reckoned as of the family of Ahimelech, but can hardly 
all of them have been personally related to him, is to be taken 
as evidence of the effort to maintain the fiction of a priestly 
family as deriving its coherence from common descent? The 
interesting parallel case of the Rechabites shows us how easy 
to the thinking of those сату times was the transition from the 
idea of official relationship to that of relationship by blood. 

Wellhausen (Prol. (5), 139 f.) has argued from Dt, 
339 that the northern priesthood was not an hereditary 
guild, but involved the surrender of all family con- 
nection; the words, however, are more naturally 
understood as praise of the judicial impartiality which 
refused to be influenced by family ties. Our data 
are too scanty to clear up the details of this interesting 
piece of history; but it can hardly be doubted that the 
development of a consolidated and hereditary priestly 
corporation in all the sanctuaries was closely bound up 
with the unification of the state and the absorption of 
tribal organisation in the monarchy. The reaction of 


1 See MicaH, 2. Add also that of the family of Eli, 1 S. 
227 f; cp Еш, JERAUMEEL, $ 3 (end). 

„Ср Ex. 32 25-20, а related passage, doubtless secondary, 
which reads like a commentary to Dt. 339. In it the choice of 
Levi to the priesthood is carried back to a reminiscence of a 
(possibly historical) action of vigorous faith on the part of the 
fellow-tribesmen of Moses [cp MASSAH AND MERIBAH]. 

з Cp Benzinger, 7/4 409. 
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tribal feeling against the central Government, of which 
there are many traces in the history of Ephraim, has 
perhaps its counterpart in the opposition to the unified 
priesthood which is alluded to in Dt. 33 11.1 

‘There have been many attempts on the part of recent 
writers from the time of Vatke downwards to deny that 
Levi was one of the original tribes of Israel; but they 
all break down before the testimony of Gen. 49. And 
with them break down the attempts at an appellative 
interpretation of the name Levi. See LEVvI, and cp 
Kuenen's refutation of the theory of Land, Theol. 
Tijdschr. 5, 1872, pp. 628-670: De Stam Levi, and 
Kautzsch, 7%eol. Stud, и. Arit, 1890, p. 771 f- 

Graf, * Zur Geschichte des Stammes Levi, in Merx's Archiv, 


т (1869) 68-106; 208-236: Stade, GV/ t 152 45 See further the 
literature cited under PRIESTS. V. R. S.—A. В. 


LEVITICAL CITIES. Sce LEVITES, $$ 6, 8. 


LEVITICUS. 


Other remains of Н ($ 24). 
Sources of H (§ 25). 
Characteristics of Н ($ 26). 
Unity of redaction (§ 27). 
H’s relation to Dt. Ezek. P 

(§§ 28-30). 

12). Chap. 27 (§ 31). 

Chaps. 17-26; Contents; H (§§ Composition of Leviticus (§ 32). 


13-23). Bibliography ($ 33). 

The name comes through the Latin Leviticus (sc. 
liber) from the title in the Greek Bible, (ro) Aev[e]i- 

24 E 

I. Name апд TKON (sc. BIBAION), due Levitical 

contents book '—2.е., the part of the Pentateuch 

* treating of the functions of the Levites. 

‘Levitical’ is here equivalent to 'sacerdotal,—of the 

Levites in the narrower sense the book has nothing to 

say—and the name thus corresponds to the Hebrew 

torath kohdnim (2202 гул), ‘the priests’ law,’ іп the 

Talmud and Massorah.3 In Jewish writings the book 

is more frequently cited by its first word, Hayyikra 
(ху). 

Tq 

The contents of the book are almost exclusively 
legislative; 8, 9,10 in part, and 24 1o /., though narrative 
in form, are to be regarded as precedents to which the 
ritual practice is to conform or on which the rule is 
founded. In the chronologv of the Pentateuch the laws 
were revealed to Moses and the events narrated occurred 
at Sinai in the first month of the second vear ot the 
exodus (between the first of the first month, Ex. 40 2 17, 
and the first of the second month, Nu.11); in Lev. 
itself there are no dates. 

The book begins with the ritual for the several species of 
sacrifice, and defines cases in which certain sacrifices are 
prescribed (1-1); then follow: the consecration of Aaron and 
his sons; the punishment of Nadab and Abihu for a violation 
of ritual, with some consequent regulations (5-10); definition of 
various kinds and causes of uncleanness (11-15) ; ritual for 1he 
Day of Atonement (16); a collection of laws of more varied 
character, religious, moral, and ceremonial, closing with a 
hortatory address (11-26; see $ 14); provisions for the commu- 
tation of vows and tithes (21). For more detailed analysis, see 
Driver, Zutrod. (6), 42 7.; Kalisch, Leviticus, 112 ff. 

The immediate continuation of JE in Ex. 32-34 is 
found in Nu. 10 29-12,5 nor are any displaced fragments 
of JE found in Leviticus. The book 
belongs as a whole to the priestly stratum 
of the Hexateuch. It is not, however, a unit, Chaps. 
17-26 come from an originally independent body of 
laws having a very distinct character of its own; they 


Name and contents ($ 1). 
Sources (§§ 2, 25). 

P in Lev. 5-10 (8 3). 

Chaps. 1-7 ($$ 4-6). 

Chaps. 11-15 ($$ 7-11). 

Chap. 16: Day of Atonement 


2. Sources. 


1 The attempt which has repeatedly been made to attach this 
verse to the blessing of Judah may safely be regarded as un- 
justified (cp Bertholet ad éoc.). 

2 Philo, Leg. Aeg. 2, § 26; Quis rer. div. heres, § 51; cp 
év Acvitixn BiBAw, De plant. Noe, $ 6. See Ryle, Philo and 
Holy Scripture, 22 f. 

3 M. Ménachith, +3, Kiddishin, зза; Massorah Magna, 
1K. 11 1, etc. 

t Origen in Euseb. HE 625; Jerome, Prol. Gal. See 
GENESIS, § r. 

5 See EXODUS, $ 5, vil., NUMBERS, $ 2. 
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have been redacted—probably by more than one hand 
—in the spirit of the priestly scribes, but not wholly 
conformed to P, much less made an integral part of it.1 
Nor is the remainder homogeneous: 8-10 belong to 
the history of the sacred institutions; 2 8 is the 
fulfilment of the command to Moses in Ex. 40 12-14, and 
should immediately follow Ex. 40 17-38, from which it is 
now separated by the collection of sacrificial laws in 
Lev. 1-7; 16 is in like manner separated from its 
antecedents in 10 by the laws on uncleanness and 
purification in 11-15. Neither of these groups of laws 
is—even artificially—connected with the narrative; 
both give internal evidence of compilation from in- 
dependent collections of /óró/£ and of extensive and 
repeated supplementation and redaction. The critical 
problems in Leviticus are, therefore, not less difficult 
nor less important than those presented by other books 
of the Hexateuch. 

We may best begin our investigation with 8-10. In 
Ex. 40 Moses is bidden to set up and dedicate the 

: 'Tabernacle (1-11) and to consecrate Aaron 

3. pU and his sons to the priesthood (12-15). 

: The execution of the former part of this 
command is related in Ex. 40 17-38; of the latter in 
Lev. 8. It can scarcely be doubted that the author 
of Ex. 40 1; f. meant Lev. 8 to follow immediately, 
and, consequently, that Lev. 1-7, which now interrupt 
this connection, were inserted here by a subsequent 
redactor. Lev. 8 describes the performance of the rites 
for the consecration and installation of priests prescribed 
in Ex. 29 1-35, and is related to that chapter exactly as 
Ex. 35 f. to 25 f. | Ex. 35 f. have been found, how- 
ever, to be a later expansion of the—probably very 
brief—account of the execution of the directions given 
to Moses in 25 7.8 It follows that Lev. 8, also, belongs 
to the secondary stratum, and this inference is con- 
firmed by internal evidence; 4 but, since Lev. 8 knows 
only one altar, it seems to represent one of the earlier 
stages in the formation of this stratum. Vv. тоё 11 and 
3o are perhaps later glosses. 

Chap. 9, the inaugural sacrifices, is the original 
sequel of Ex, 25-29 in the history of Israel's sacred 
institutions. It was probably separated from those 
chapters only by a short statement that, after receiving 
these instructions (and the tables of the testimony), 
Moses descended from the mount and did as Yahwé 
had bidden him; this was superseded by the elaborate 
secondary narrative in Ex. 3540 Lev. 8.6 The hand 
of a redactor may be recognised in v. ı (‘the eighth 
day,’ ‘the elders of Israel") and in the last verses (23 /) ; 
some minor glosses may also be suspected, 

The death of Nadab and Abihn, 10 1-5, is the con- 
tinuation of 9 and from the same source. The in- 
junction forbidding Aaron and his surviving sons to 
defile themselves by mourning (6 f.) is appropriately 
introduced in this place, and such a prohibition may 
have originally stood here; but the present form of the 
verses is late (cp 21 10-12). Verses 8 f. (cp Ezek. 44 21) 
and :о/ (cp 11 47 20 25 Ezek. 44 23 £) have no con- 
nection with their present surroundings; the former 
would properly have its place in 21; the latter is a 
fragment, the beginning of whieh has been lost. Verses 
12-15 аге a supplement to 9 172 21, and would naturally 
stand after 9 22; 16-20 is a very late passage of midrashic 
character, suggested by the conflict between the pro- 
cedure in 91s and the rule in 6 24-30. 

The chapters which precede the above (1-7) contain a 
collection of laws on the subject of sacrifice. 


ee 17-26 (Н) see below, $$ 13.7%; on the relation of H to 
» $ зо. 

? See HisroRICAL LITERATURE, $ 9. 

3 See Exopus ii., $ 5, ii. 

4 Popper, Szz/tsAztte, 94 ff. 

5 We. CH(?) 144 7.; Kue. Hex. $ 6, n. 15, 16, 18. 

6 We. CH?) 146; Kue. Hex. $ 6, n. 15, 20. 

т We. CH(2) 149; Kue. Hex. $6,n. 21; Dillm. Exod. Levit.) 
518; Driver, Zn£trod.(9) 45. 
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These comprise: burnt offering (1); mealoffering (2); peace 

offering (3); sin offering (4); sin (trespass) offering (5 1-13); 

trespass offering (514-67 [514-26]). Tora 

. 4. Chaps. 1-7: of burnt offering (68-13 [1-6]) ; meal offering 

Sacrificial (614-18 [7-11]); priests’ meal offering (6 19-23 

Jaws.! [12-16]|); sin offering (624-30 |17-23|); tres- 

pass offering (71-7); certain perquisites of 

the priests (89 /.) ; peace offering (T 11-15); prohibition of eat- 

ing fat or blood (122-27); the priests' portion of peace offering 
(7 28-34); subscriptions, 35 /. 37 /. 

In this collection of laws it will be observed that 1-6 7 
[1-5] are addressed to the people; 68 [1]-721 to the 
priests, To this difference in the titles corresponds in 
general the character of the laws: 1-67 [1-5] prescribe 
what sacrifices and offerings the Israelite may bring, or 
under certain circumstances must bring; 68 ff. [x Z] 
deal with the same classes of sacrifice, but with more 
reference to the priests' functions and perquisites. Chaps. 
1-7 are not, however, a unitary code of sacrificial laws 
in two parts containing directions for the worshippers 
and the priests respectively. The different order of the 
laws (the peace offering in the first part precedes, in 
the second follows, the sin and trespass offering), con- 
sistent differences in formulation (note in the second 
‘This is the law of,' etc.), and, finally, the subscription, 
737, which belongs to the second part only, show that 
68 [1]-7 21 formed a collection by themselves. 

Further examination shows that neither part of 1-7 is 
entirely homogeneous. Chaps. 1 (burnt offerings) and 

3 (peace offerings) are substantially 
9. Chap. 1-67. intact, and are good examples of 
relatively old sacrificial Zoroz4. 

Slight changes have been made to adjust the laws to the 
historical theory of P: for ‘the priest,’ which seems to have been 
originally used throughout (cp 1 9 12 f. 15 17 3 11 16), the redactor 
has sometimes substituted ‘ the sons of Aaron’ (358), more fre- 
quently * Aaron's sons, the priests’ (15811 32; cp 17); the 
reference to the ‘ tent of meeting’ (135 32813) is also editorial, 
114-17 is a supplement (cp 2). 

Chap. 21-3 (meal offering) has some resemblance to 
1 3, but is at least out of place where it stands—3 should 
immediately follow 1 (cp 12/. 31); the rest of the 
chapter is differently formulated (2nd sing.; note also 
*Aaron and his sons') and must be ascribed to a 
different hand. 

Chap. 4 (sin offering),? with its seale of victims and 
rites graduated according to the rank of the offerer, 
belougs to a class of laws which seems to be the product 
of artificial elaboration in priestly schools rather than 
to represent the natural development of the ceremonial. 
'The altar of incense (7, cp :8) is a late addition to 
the furniture of the tabernacle;? the ritual of the high 
priests' sin offering (3-12) is much more solemn than that 
of Ex. 2910-14 Lev. 98-11 (cp also 814-17); the sin 
offering of the congregation, which is elsewhere a goat 
(9:5 Nu. 1824, and even Lev, 16), is here a bullock ; * 
the same heightening of the propitiatory rites is noticed 
here as in the offering of the high priest. 

Although 5 1-13 has no title, it is not the eontinuation 
of 4; it knows nothing of the distinction of persons 
which is characteristic of 4, and differs both in formula- 
tion and in terminology—the very precise author of 4 
would not have spoken of the victim as an 'à$az (56 f.; 
ср 14 /:). The same reasons prevent us from regarding 
51-13 as an appendix to 4 by a still later hand In 
51-6 much difficulty is created by the apparent con- 
fusion of Aattath and’asam (‘sin offering’ and ‘trespass 
offering '), two species of sacrifice which are elsewhere 
quite distinct.6 The verses seem also not to be a unit; 
2 f. is not an analogous case to 1 4, with which 5 /. аге 


1 See Bertheau, Szeben Gruppen, etc., 1457.; Merx, ZIVT 
6 41-84 164-181 (1863); Kuenen, TH. T 4492 /.(1870) ; Hoffmann, 
Abhandlungen, 184 f. (from MYGL, 1874). 

2See We. CH) 138 f; Kue. Hex. $ 6, n. 17; Dr. 
Zutrod9) 43. 

3 See Exonus, $ 5, i., Law LITERATURE, $ 21 8. 

4 On the relation of Lev, 4 to Nu. 15 22 #7, see NUMBERS, $ 19. 

5 Kue. Hex. $ 6,n. 17a. We. now (CH() 335 /-) regards 
4 5 1-13 14 /7 as independent products of the same school. 

6 See SACRIFICE, $ 27 /. 
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connected, Verses: 4 5 /. are in matter and form cog- 
nate to 15 f. 6 2-7 [5 21-26]. 

The most probable explanation is that in 5x /7. a law pre- 
scribing a‘ trespass offering’ has been altered so as to require a 
‘sin offering? (52). The insertion of 2 f. is more difficult to 
account for; for these defilements no sacrifice is elsewhere pre- 
scribed (see 1124 f. 155 f etc. Nu. I9 11/7). If 2/. are 
derived from an old tra, it must be supposed that a specific 
case, like that in Nu. 6 12 or in Lev. 7 20 f., was originally con- 
templated.! 

The mitigations in 5 7-10, xx-:3 are later, and perhaps 
successive, additions (cp 1:4-:7). The laws in 515 / 
G2-7 [522-26] are from a group defining the cases in 
which a ‘trespass offering’ is required (cp 5: 4-6), and 
make clear the true character of this sacrifice; if 17.19 
is of the same origin, the general phrases of 17a (cp 
42 13 22 27) have probably supplanted a more specific 
‘ trespass.’ 

These laws, though probably introduced here at a 
comparatively late stage in the redaction and not with- 
out some alteration, are substantially genuine priestly 
foroth, certain resemblances, especially in 6 2-7 [5 22-26], 
to H in Lev, 17-26 point to proximity, if not to identity 
of origin (see below, § 25). 

Chaps. 68 [:]-7 21 contain a series of rules, chiefly for 
the guidance of the priests, and, in the introductions 

AN fixed by the redactor (687. [x /] 247 

6. Chaps. 68-7.2 PS y Еа 

LEM [17 /.]), addressed to ‘Aaron and his 

sons. Each paragraph begins, ‘This is the fora of' 

[the burnt offering, ctc.); and the resumptive sub- 
scription, 7 37, is in corresponding form. 

Here, as in | 3, * Aaron and his sons’ or ‘ the sons of Aaron‘ 
has sometimes been substituted in the text for the original ' the 


priest’; ‘the court of the ient of meeting’ (616 26 [9 19]) is 
editorial, as in 135 etc., and other glosses may be noted, 


especially in 6 17 f. [1o /.]. 

The rule for the priests’ meal offering, 6 20-23 [13-16], 
has a different superscription, and is clearly secondary ; 
the exegetical difficulties are due to subsequent glosses; 
6 зо [23] depends upon 4 (cp 10 16.20) ; T 8-10, perquisites 
of the officiating priest (cp 29-34), are introduced here 
in connection with 7; то is perhaps later than 9, as the 
offering of uncooked flour is later than that of bread and 
cakes. 

The priestly 407024 in these chapters, also, are rela- 
tively old,? and there is no reason to doubt that they 
represent actual practice; they have been preserved with 
little material change. 

Chap. 7 22-27, prohibition to the Israelites (2nd pl.) to 
eat the fat of sacrifices and the blood of animals (cp 3162 
ту 17 10-14), stands not inappropriately after 11-21, 
but is not from the same source. Substantially the 
same thing may be said of 28-34, which, again, are 
formulated differently from 22-27, A later hand may 
be recognised in 32 (2nd pl.), which is a doublet to 33; 
34 (1st sing.) is added by the redactor; 35 (cp Nu. 
188) is the subscription to an enumeration of the priests' 
dues (352 doublet to зба), and undoubtedly late; observe 
the anointing of all the priests, 362 (see EXODUS ii., 
§ 5,1.) ; зу is the original subscription to the /orozZ in 
68 [:]-7 2 (the ‘installation’ is a gloss referring to 
6 19-23 [12-16]) ; 38 is added by a redactor. 

Chaps. 11-15 are naturally connected by their 
dealing with the subject of cleanness and uncleanness 

(a), and by certain phraseological 

7. Chaps. 11-15: characteristics (4). 
Clean and (a) The chapters deal with: clean and 
unclean.’ unclean animals—¢.e., kinds allowed or for- 
bidden for food (11 1-23) ; defilement by con- 


tact with unclean animals, alive or dead, and the necessary 
purifications (24-38) ; defilement by contact with the carcasses of 


1 The latter is the Jewish explanation; SAZbz' 0th, 14 a б. 

2 On the relation of these chapters to 1-67 n see above, § 4. 

з Chap. бо [2] has been understood to speak of the daily even- 
ing burnt offering. and it is hence inferred that the rule 1s very 
late (after Ezra); but the text—which is manifestly corrupt— 
does not warrant so large a conclusion. 

4 In addition to the verses mentioned above, 7 12 may reason- 
ably be suspected. 

5 Bertheau, Sieben Gruppen, etc., x69 ff. 
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clean animals (39,4); unclean reptiles and vermin (41-44) ; sub- 
scriptions (44, 46 /.). Uncleanness and purification after child- 
birik (12). Skin diseases; discrimination of‘ unclean’ kinds from 
innocent eruptions; precautions to be taken in suspected cases; 
the isolation of the ‘ leper’ (13 1-46); similar appearances in cloth 
and leather (47-59); purification of the leper, offerings (14 1-32); 
t leprous'' spots on the walls of houses and their treatment (33-53): 
general subscription (54-57). Uncleanness from sexual secretions 
and discharges in health and disease, in man (15 1-18) and woman 
(19-31); general subscription (32 /.). 

(4) A unity of redaction is indicated also by the recurrence of 
the phrase, ‘ This is the 46a of, etc., in the subscriptions (11 46 
127 13 59 14 32 54 57 15324; cp Nu. 529); in 142 the words 
appear in a title, as they do repeatedly in 68 [1]-7 21 (see above, 
$ 6). 
'The distinctions embodied in these laws originate in 
a low stage of culture and are there of fundamental 
importance.! A high degree of elaboration, even of a 
kind which appears to us artificial, is not of itself proof 
of late development; savage taboos frequently form a 
most complicated system, We have no reason to doubt 
that the Zóro/à in Lev. 11-15 are based upon ancient 
Israelite, and even prehistoric, custom. As they lie 
before us, however, the chapters give evidence of having 
been formulated in different schools, and of repeated 
literary supplementation and redaction. 

The close of chap. 11 (45, cp 44a) exhibits the 
characteristic phraseology and motive of H (‘I am 
Yahweé, ‘ye shall be holy for I am 


Sa holy’) ;2 the Z7orofA, especially in 22-8 
mal g-11* 20 f.* 41 f, are similar to many 
anımais. Which are embodied in H (see, e.g., Lev. 
18). 1115 inferred with much probability that the food 


laws in Lev. [1 were included in the ‘holiness’ code; 3 
Lev. 2025 implies that H contained such rules. Laws 
on the same subject in closely similar form are found in 
Dt. 14,* probably taken from the same priestly collection 
from which H derived them)? The food laws of H have 
been preserved, however, only with many additions and 
alterations; 11: 2a 8 xoaB 2 тт (except WINN №), r2 13-19 
in their present form, and much in 20-23 41-42 and 46 /., 
are to be ascribed to successive, and in part very late, 
redactors. Laws on a different subject—viz., defilement 
by contact with unclean animals (24-38) or the carcasses 
of clean animals (39/.)—have also been introduced, 
and these again are apparently not all of the same age; 
32-38, in particular, seems to be more recent than the 
rest. 
The rules defining uncleanness after the birth of a 
male (12 22-4) or female (5) child, and the requisite purifi- 
. cations in the two cases respectively (6-8), 
RIDE are formulated in the same way as the 
* rules in chap. 15 (cp 15 26 16 19 25), with 
which chapter they are closely connected by their subject ; 
122 fixes the duration of uncleanness by a reference to 
151g. There can be little doubt that 121-7 originally 
stood after 15 зо; what led the redactor to transpose the 
chapter it is difficult to imagine. The title (x 2a) 
is editorial; ‘the door of the tent of meeting' (6, 
contrast 'the sanctuary, 4) is also secondary; 8, 
which follows the subscription, like the corresponding 
mitigations in other cases, is a later modification of 
the law. 
'The marks by which the priest is to distinguish the 
skin diseases which render the subject unclean, from 
.innocent eruptions (132.44) are care- 
10. ж fully defined, and are manifestly the 
н result of close observation. The sub- 
ject was an important part of the /óraA of the priests 
(Dt. 248), and one which from its nature is likely to 


1 бее CLEAN AND UNCLEAN. 

? See below, $ 26. 

3 Horst, Lev. xvit.-x xot. u. Hezektel, 34; Wurster, ZA TW 
4123 f. (1884); Kue. Hex. $ 15, n. 5; Dr. /n£rod.(9) 59; cp also 
Dillmann. 

4 See the comparative table in Dr. Deut. 157 ff. 

5 See DEUTERONOMY, § ro. 

с Kayser, Vorexzisches Buch, x80 f.; Kalisch, 2 124 ff. 

7 Cp FamiLy, $$ 9 7. d 

8 Some scholars have thought that 13 f. are in great part from 
H; see below, $ 24. 
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have been relatively early fixed in writing; the minute 
discrimination of symptoms is not to be taken as evi- 
dence of recent origin, whilst the rites of purification in 
142-82 are of a strikingly primitive character.! The 
chapters are not, however, entirely of the same age. 
The original law contained only 132-462 14 2-8aa, with 
the subscription 14 572. The ritual of purification in 
14 1o-2o is obviously a later substitute for 2-84. 

In 8a the leper is already clean, in то he is still to be cleansed 
(cp 202); the connection in 84 (9) is manifestly artificial. The 
ceremonies in ro f. are patterned after the consecration of 
priests іп Lev. 5 (cp 14 14-18 with 823 30 Ex. 29 20/:); the 
extravagant number of sacrifices, the exact prescription of the 
quantity of flour, etc., are other marks of late date and probably 
of the factitious character of the whole law (see above, on chap. 


1 [8 5D. 

'The reduction of the number and costliness of the 
victims in the case of the poor (14 2:-31), with its inde- 
pendent subscription (32), is presumably still more 
recent. The purification of the leper (14 2-8) is separated 
from the law for his seclusion (13 45 A) by a passage of 
some length on spots of mould in stuffs and leather 
(13 47-58) having its own subsciiption (59), which would 
stand more properly in connection with the rules con- 
cerning patches of mould on the walls of houses 
(14 33-53). The association of these fungus growths 
with eruptive skin diseases (‘leprosy’) is not unnatural, 
and would lead to similar regulations for inspection by 
a priest, and for the destruction or purification of the 
materials affected. Chap. 13 47-59 closely follows the 
formulation of 132/., and may be a comparatively 
early supplement to the Jaw on ‘leprosy,’ if not of 
approximately the same age. Chap, 14 33-53 is not im- 
probably younger. 

The introduction (34), with its reference to the future settle- 
ment in Canaan, is unlike that of any other of the laws in this 
group;? and the adaptation of the ritual for the purification of 
the leper to the cleansing of the house (49-53) seems artificial; 
these verses may, however, be a still later addition, since in 48 
the house is already pronounced clean (ср 18 58, where no 
further ceremony is prescribed), The subscription, 54-57, has 
been expanded in successive stages. 

In chap. 15 a basis of old /oraA in characteristic 
formulation is recognisable, most readily at the begin- 
11. Chap. 15: ning and the end of the several para- 

EE graphs; this basis seems to have been 
à enlarged, especially by the multiplica- 
tion of cases of derivative pollution, and some of these 
additions seem to be very late. It is not possible, 
however, to discriminate sharply between the original 
rules and the subsequent accretions. Verse 3r, seem- 
ingly addressed to the priests (read ‘warn’ [nnam] 
for ‘separate’), is an appropriate close to a collection 
of laws on various forms of uncleanness, and does not 
suggest the priestly editor; the subscription, 32-34, has 
grown by repeated glosses, 324 only is by the first hand. 

The beginning of chap. 16 is connected with 101-5 
not only by v. т (Rp) but also by its contents. Nadab 
12. Chap. 16: and Abihu lost their lives by presumptu- 

Day of ously intruding into the presence of 
Atonement. Yabwè carrying unhallowed fire (cp 
16:2/.) in their censers; the fate of 

these priests is the occasion of a revelation setting forth 
the rites with which Aaron may enter the sanctnary 
without incurring the like destruction. In the history 
of the sacred institutions, 162 ff. must, therefore, have 
immediately followed the death of Nadab and Abihu in 
10:7. Not all of 16, however, is from this source; in 
2-28 a singular piacular ritual, including the bringing 
of the blood of the victim into the inner sanctuary and 


7 See WRS Re. Sem.(?) 447, cp 422, 428 n.; Wellh. Z7ezZ.(1) 
156. 

? Frequent in Н; see $ 26. 

3 See Reuss, Gesch. d. A T's, § 387; Kue. Hex. $ 15, n. 32; 
Dillm. Exod, Lezi1.(3), 521 2. ; Che. ZA TIV 15 153 7. (1895); 
Now. Hebr. Arch. 2187 # On the analysis: Оон. 74.7 
10142 fF. (1877) ; Stade, GI 12258 n.; Benzinger, ZA TIV 9 65 ff. 
(1889); Addis, Бел. 2 330; Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, 
Hex. ?164 f. See also ATONEMENT, DAV OF. 

* Note the absence of the incense altar. 
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the sending away into the wilderness of a scape-goat 
laden with the sins of the people (see AZAZEL), has been 
united with the prescriptions for Aaron's entering the 
holy place; in 29-344 is ordained an annual general 
fast day (cp 23 26-32), ou which the priest performs 
rites—not further specified—for the purification of the 
people and the sanctuary (cp Ezek. 451820). Ben- 
zinger, in his analysis of the chapter,! ascribes the last- 
named law to the author of 2-4 6 12/4; it stood in 
close connection with 9. The elaborate expiatory 
ceremonies in 16 57-:0:4-28 represent a much later 
development (ATONEMENT, Day OF, § 2); the fusion 
of the two elements had its basis in the praxis itself; the 
younger ritual probably never had an independent 
literary existence (ZA TW 9 88 Д). 

As regards the last point, various indications in the text (е g., 
the repetition of 6 in ir) seem to point to the union of two 
written sources by a redactor, whilst the complex ritual itself, 
with its repeated entrances and exits,? is explained more easily 
as the result of such a combination than as an evolution in 
praxis. It is comparatively easy to separate the expiatory cere- 
monies of the Day of Atonement (disregarding some minor 
glosses—5aB 7-10 15a68 16a 18-22a 26-29a*). 

The introduction, which doubtless directed that these 
rites should be performed annually on a certain day, is 
missing; remnants of it may perhaps be preserved in 
290-340, which verses are not an old law of P (Ben- 
zinger), but give evidence of contamination from Lev. 
23 26-32, and of various glosses, It is more difficult to 
determine just what was contained in the original direc- 
tions for Aaron's entrance into the holy place; for in 
converting this act into a periodical ceremony and incor- 
porating it in the ritual of the Day of Atonement the 
redactor has made much greater changes in this part of 
his material. The essential features appear to be: the 
ablution, the vestments (4), the sacrifice of a young 
bullock as a sin offering (6), the incense burnt in a 
censer on coals taken from the altar (12-14) ; a more 
detailed restoration cannot be attempted here. 

Chap. 26 3-45 is a solemn address of Yahwe (т pers.) 
to the Israelites (pl.), setting before them the blessings 
13. Chap. 17-26: he will bestow upon them if they walk 

The Holiness 7 his statutes and observe his com- 

m" mandments, and the calamities with 

Law-Book? nich he will visit them if they will 
not hearken unto him and keep these commandments. 
Even apart from the subscription (46) — 'these are the 
statutes and the judgments and the laws (Zukkim, miš- 
patim, toroth) which Yahwé made between him and the 
Israelites at Mt. Sinai through Moses '—the character of 
the discourse aud its resemblance to Dt. 28 conclusively 
prove that Lev. 26 originally stood at the end of a body 
of legislation. ‘The distinctive motives and phraseology 
of 26 recur in the preceding chapters in numerous 
exhortations to observe the statutes and judgments 
therein contained (cp 18 1-5 24-30 19 2 36% 37 20 7 /: 22-26 
22 31-33); briefer words of similar tenor are interspersed 
in other places; note also the occurrence of the char- 
acteristic phrase, ‘1 am Yahwé’ (with various comple- 
ments), throughout these chapters from 18 2 to 26 45. 

It is plain, therefore, that 18-25, or at least consider- 
able parts of these chapters, come from the law-book of 
which 26 is the conclusion. From the prominence 
given in it to the motive of holiness, this book has been 
called the Holiness Law;* it is usually designated by 
the symbol H.5 The characteristic formulas of H 
appear first in the introduction to 18 (22-5), and earlier 
critics regarded this as the beginning of the extracts 
from that book. 6 More recent scholars are generally of 
the opinion that 17 is derived from the same source. 7 


1 ZATW 965 f. (1889); see ATONEMENT, Day oF, $ І. 

2 See ATONEMENT, Davy oF, $ 7. 

3 For literature see below, § 33. А А 

4 See 192 20726 218 еіс. Тһе name was given by Klost. 
ZLT 38 416 (1877) = Pentateuch, 385. 

5 Kuenen employs Py, others Py. 

6 So Ewald, Nóldeke, Schrader, Graf, Colenso, Klostermann. 

1 So Knobel; Kayser, Vorextlrsches Buch, 176 ff., cp 64 f: 
Kue. Hex. $6, п. 27; Wellh. CHC) 151 7%; Horst, Lev. тїї. 
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A reading of Lev. 17-25 discloses a twofold aspect: 
on the one hand unmistakable affinity, in parts, to the 
priestly legislation; on the other hand, much that is 
at variance with the usual manner of that legislation, or 
lies outside the circle of its predominant interests. Both 
in contents and in form 19, for example, resembles Ex. 
20-23 and Dt. (cp especially Dt. 23 f.) much more 
closely than Р; the hortatory setting of the laws and the 
emphasis on the motives to obedience, not only in 26 
but also in the preceding chapters, has no parallel in 
P, in which the divine imperative is its own all-sufficient 
motive; the phraseology of H is peculiar, and strikingly 
different from that of Р; і finally, there are actual con- 
fliets between the laws in H and those of P, particularly 
in regard to the feasts.? The priestly element appears 
in many cases to be superimposed, or to supplement the 
other. The hypothesis which first suggested itself was, 
therefore, that older laws were revised and incorporated 
by P,3 sometimes, as in 18-20, in large masses having 
a coherence of their own; the hypothesis was subse- 
quently extended to 17-26 (or 18-26) as a whole (see 
below $ 30). 

The parænetic framework in which the laws are set 
(see, e g., 18) is of the same character throughout, and 
is somewhat sharply distinguished in style from the laws 
themselves, as the example just cited shows. Hence 
it seems, further, that the author of the collection H, 
whom we may designate as Ru, embodied in his work, 
without radical change, older titles of /óraZ whieh had 
already acquired a fixed formulation. A comparison of 
18 20, on the same subject, is peculiarly instructive in 
this regard. The result of this preliminary examination 
is, therefore, that in. Lev. 17-26 we have a collection of 
laws, not all of the same origin, which have been sub- 
jected to at least two successive redactions, first by Ru, 
and second by Re. t 


The subjects dealt with in Lev. 17-26 are the following:— 
domestic animals slaughtered to be offered to Yahwé ; blood 
not to be eaten (11); incest defined and 
14. Contents of prohibited (15); various short command- 
chaps. 17-26. ments, chiefly moral and social (19) ; Molech 
ў worship; another law against incest (20); 
rules for priests: restrictions on mourning and marriage; priests 
to be physically perfect; regulations concerning the eating of 
consecrated food; victims to be without blemish; other rules 
about victims (21 /); calendar of sacred seasons (23); the oil 
for the lamps in the tabernacle, and the shew-bread; blasphemy: 
manslaughter and torts (24); Sabbatical year and Jubilee (25); 
hortatory discourse (26). 

'The order of these chapters is in general a natural 
one 5 difficulty is made only by the position of 19, by 
the repetition of the same subject in 18 and 20, and by 
24, which in both its parts seems to be foreign to its 
present surroundings. It is clear that Lev. 17-25 do 
not contain a complete law-book, such as H presumably 
was; many topics which would have a necessary place 
in such a code are lacking. "These subjects may have 
been omitted by the redactor because they were suffi- 
ciently treated elsewhere, or may have been transposed 
to other connections; some such displaced fragments 
may be recognised in Ex.-Num. (see below, $ 24). 

Chap. 17 contains a nucleus of old /070/^ in brief and 
consistent formulation, which has been much expanded 


xxvi. и. Hezekiel; Baentsch, Zeiigkeztsgesetz ; Holz.; Dr., 
etc. See below, 8 15. 

1 On the vocabulary of H see Dillm. Num. Deut. Fos. 637 f. ; 
Dr. Zmutrod.(9) 49 f.; Holz. Hex. 411 f; Carpenter and 
Harford-Battersby, Hex. 1 220 f. See also Baentsch, Herlig- 
kettsgesetz, and the works cited in $ 29, fi. 9. 

? Chap. 23. The conflict was nonced by George, Feste, 
120/7. (1835) and Hupfeld (1851 /;). 

3“ Book of Origins’; Ewald. 

* In the following sections Rp will be used to designate sim ly 
the priestly editor or editors of Lev. 17-26, without anticipating 
the question of the relation of this redaction to the composition 
of P or of the Hexateuch, on which see below, § 32. 

5 Оп the arrangement see Horst, 4247. ‘The attempt has 
been made in Н also (see ExoDus ii., $ 4, iil. end) to show that the 
laws were originally Ed in decads. So Bertheau, Szeden 
He E etc. ; and Paton in a series of articles in BZ (see 

33: 2). 
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and altered by later hands. A considerable part of 
. this expansion is plainly the work of 
= P p Re (£g. 11 f. 14) ; but there is a lower 

Ad i H stratum of editor's work which is re- 

Bees. cognised as Ru (ear, saa уа той). 
'The most interesting case of this double redaction is 
found in 3-7. 

The original law seems to have run: * Any Israelite who 
slaughters a bullock or a sheep or a goat and does not bring 
it into the presence of Yahwé, blood shall be imputed to that 
person” (Z.e., he shall be regarded as having eaten flesh with 
the blood ; cp 1 S. 14 32-34); a redactor introduced the words 
‘the dwelling of’ (ган) before * Yahweé' ;? the references 
to the camp and ‘ the door of the tent of meeting’ are additions 
of Rp, adapting the situation to P's tabernacle ; similar addi- 
lions are ‘to offer it as an offering to Yahwé,’ and ‘he has 
shed blood ; that person shall be сш off from his people’ (4); 
cp the variations of Sam, and £i, as indications of continued and 
late manipulation of the iext. Verse 8 /. may be a fragment 
ofa law, corresponding to Ex. 22 20 [19], sacrifice shall be offered 
to Yahwe only; gis Rp. With 15 f. cp 11 до and 22 8 (Ezek. 
44 31); for a siricter rule see Ex. 7231 Dt. l421. - 

Chap. 18 contains laws on incest and some kindred 
subjects (6-23), preceded by an introduction (24-5), and 

. concluding with admonitions and warn- 
16. eats ings (24-30). This setüng is in the 
сез: main the work of Ёң. 

Verse 5 is a doublet to 4; 29 is from Rp; 24-28 30, are probably 
amplified by later scribes imitating Ry, or by contamination from 
2022-24. Verse 61s the general rule (perhaps editorial), the cases 
follow in a stereotyped scheme (7-172) ; 172-24 are differently for- 
mulated, probably a supplement from another collection of tarath 
on the same subject; 21 (Molech) is introduced through a 
merely verbal association by Ry who wrote 212, А few glosses 
mar the symmetry of 7 /f. 

Chap. 19 contains a brief manual of moral instruc- 
tion, perhaps the best representative of the ethics of 

17. Chap ancient Israel, opening and closing with the 
19: Moral formulas of Кн (26 362 37) ; observe also the 
3 frequent recurrence of the phrase ‘I am 
Yahwé,' or ‘I am Yahwé your God,’ after 
groups of commandments (3 4 то 12 14 16, etc.). Two 
passages are obviously out of place in this chapter: 5-8, 
by its subject and formulation is plainly connected 
with 2229; зо, also, is foreign to the context; 
it has been thought that its appropriate place would be 
after 20 зо (Dillm.), but the case is clearly one of tort, 
and the formulation corresponds rather to 24 15-21 — 
another misplaced fragment; o: f is a late addition to 
20 (cp 66 /). The rest of the chapter is made up of 
old ¢orétk, probably compiled, or at least supplemented, 
from more than one source, with occasional clauses 
introduced by Ry (gaa тоё 12d 182 2за@ 29 зо [=26 2] 
310 326 33 .), and probably the repeated ‘I am Yahwè' 
—though in this Кн may have been anticipated by the 
toroth themselves. 

The first group of commandments (3 /:) is in some sort 
a counterpart to the first table of the decalogue; 11-18 
similarly remind us of the second table3 In general 
the chapter is to be compared with Ex. 20 2 f. 2? 18.22 28 J. 
23 1-19, and parts of Dt. 22-25, in which many parallels 
will be found. These do not justify us, however, in 
regarding Lev. 19 as based upon the Decalogue, the 
Covenant Book, and Deuteronomy; * actual coincidences 
in formulation or in order are singularly few, and ap- 
pear to be sometimes the result of textual contamina- 
tion. Rather Lev. 19 is another of the epitomes of 
good morals, of which there were doubtless many in 
ancient Israel, 

The original law against the sacrifice of children in 

9 5 i 
18 Chap. 20: the Molech cult (20 га) has received 

Tnc#ats eic repeated additions, 3 disclosing the hand 

=" of Ru (additions of Re in 32), 23 a 
gloss, and 4 / a variation on 20 з intended to supplant з. 


1 Kayser, Vorextlisches Buch, 69 f.; FPT 7 541 ff. (1881): 
Wellh. CZ7(2) 152 f.; Horst, 14 7%, cp 42,7; Dillm.(3) 584 7; 
Kue. Hex. $ rs. n. 5; Baentsch, 13/7. See below, $ 28. 

2 On the question whether this redactor was Ru, see § 28. 

3 Bertheau, Sreben Gruppen, 205; We. CHO) 155 / 5 
Baenisch, 81. 

4 So Kayser, Baentsch, and others. 

5 See MoLECH. 


precepts. 
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The law against witeheraft (6) seems to have displaced 
the more original /óra4 which is preserved in 27. 

Verses 7 f. belong to the parzenetic framework of Ru, 
perhaps only accidentally brought together in subsequent 
redaction; the corresponding close is 22-24. 

Verse 9 has nothing to do with the subject of the following 
laws; it seems rather to be connected with 24 15-22 (cp 209 
with 2415); it is not improbable that 74 15-22, which are 
altogether out of place where they stand, with 2U 9 (? то) 27, and 
perhaps 2, are scattered fragments of a chapter on capital 
offences the greater part of which was omitted by the final 
redactor. 

In i1-21 follow laws against incest, sodomy, and 
commerce with a woman during menstruation, against 
all of which the death penalty is denounced. These 
laws are from a collection independent of 18 (Graf, 
Wellh., Dillm. ete.).! There has been some contamina- 
tion from 18 (see, e.g., 20 тд), and the clauses prescribing 
the penalty have been glossed and recast. 

22-24 is the work of Ru. Verses 25 f. deal not with the sub- 
ject of 20 but with clean and unclean animals (11), and 252a 26a 
are actually found in 11 432a 452. It is possible that fragments 
of the missing introduction to 11 are also preserved in 4) 25 f., 
and that the latter verses mark the place where 11 once stood in 
H (see § 24). 

Chaps. 21 f. present the same phenomena whieh 
we have observed in 17 /.; old zero/A concerning the 

19. Chaps. priesthood have been glossed, revised, 

К and supplemented by successive editors. 

21 f.: Rules с Ethe al babl d 

for priests Some of the glosses were probably made 

* upon the 407012 themselves before they 

were incorporated in H; many additions were made by 

Ru or by later editors in imitation of him ; others, 

finally, by Rp and scribes of that school It is not 

possible in all cases exactly to distinguish these various 
hands; but in considerable part it can be done. 

In ?1 т-д the original rules are found in 148 (beginning lost), 
2a (263 have more exact definition), 5 7a2;?. Ry in 6748; Rp 
‘ the fire-offerin zs of Yahwé,’ in 6; 9 is not strictly in place. In 
10-15 the old law is 102a (‘the priest who is greater than his 
brethren’), ó 11 13 14*; Ru 1215; Rp 1aB.. In 16-24 part of 
the fara is repeated in slightly variant forms (17 21) with 
glosses by Rp; to the old rule belong, further, 226 23а (also 
glossed by Rp): 184-20 is an (? old) specification of blemishes 
(cp?222-24); Ru in 232; 24 (Rp) is a fragment. 

‘The beginning of %2 r-16 15 in disorder: 2086 is Ru, but 
lacking its antecedents, showiug traces of more than one hand, 
and separating the first words of 1 (Rp) from their sequel (3); 
4« is the old rule (* of the seed of Aaron,’ Rp), and fragments of 
a following rule may be recognised in parts of 6 /., the rest 
being supplanted by Rp, to whom most of 4-7 are to be 
ascribed; 8 may have been included in H, though it is not in a 
very appropriate place; 9 is Ru, perhaps more than one hand 
(cp 19 зо and 21 8); 10-13 are substantially old £óx2££ with some 
glosses; r4 (cp 15) may be a later addition; 15 / Ru. In 
17-25 the old rules in 1846 19 21 have received many glosses 
(Rp), as also the following catalogue of defects (22-24, cp 
2117-20); 25 is Кн (‘ because their corruption is in them,’ Rp). 
Verses 27-30, again, are old laws, followed by the closing ex- 
hortations of Ry (31-33), in which 32 seems to intrude between 
31 and 33. 

Chap. 23 contains the annual round of sacred seasons, 
derived in part from a priestly calendar, in part from 

oT f : 3 

20. Chap. 23: H The former element is easily 
Fuss recognised by its rigid scheme (see, 

d Ega 5-8 346-36), the exact regulation 

of the date and duration of the festival, the davs of 
‘holy eonvocation' (Nu. 28 f.) observed as the strictest 
of sabbaths, and the 'fire-offerings' to Yahweé. The 
eharaeteristies of Н are equally unmistakable in other 
parts of the chapter, though, as elsewhere, the original 
text of H has been heavily glossed by priestly editors 
and scribes. To the calendar of P belong 4-8 (Passover 
and Unleavened Bread; г f, Rr), 21 (fragment of the 
law for Pentecost), 24 f. (Feast of Trumpets), 27-32 
(Day of Atonement), 342-36 (Tabernacles); 37 /, is the 
subscription, which 44 was meant to follow. The law 
for the Day of Atonement shows some repetitions, and 
has perhaps been amplified by later editors; ep 16 29-34. 


1 Not from the same source, affixing the penalty to the 
offences defined in 14 (Keil, Knobel, etc.); nor an editorial 
commentary (Ry), Paton, Hebraica, 10 111-121. 

2 Verse 4 is a corrupt fragment. 

3 George, Feste, 120 /ў.; Kayser, Vorextlisches Buch, 73 ff.; 
We. CH(?) 161 7; Horst. 24 7; Baentsch, 44 ff. 
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P’s law for Pentecost has been supplanted by a long 
passage from Н (о-о), in which the old /oraàA, the 
setting of Ru, and the additions of Rp, may be dis- 
tinguished. It begins with the waving of the first sheaf 
of barley from the new harvest. "The introduction is 
by Кн (тоа); the law probably began, ‘When ye reap 
your harvest, To the original law belong той тт:а* 
144*; the various offerings come from Rp (not all from 
one hand). This is followed by the prescription of 
two wave loaves at Pentecost (15-20), 152, ‘fifty days’ in 
160, in 17 ‘ Ye shall bring as wave loaves two cakes; ye 
shall bake it leavened as first fruits for Yahwe,' 20*; the 
rest is Rp. V. 22 is out of place here; ср 199 f 

The laws from Н for the observanee of ‘labernaeles 
stand in 39-43, as a supplement to those of P in 342.36, 
with a brief introduction by Rp (3922); 3943 and 42a 
unquestionably belong to the original /órgZ; perhaps 
4oz* also (cp Neh. 814 f.) ; the rest must be attributed 
to various stages of the redaction (422 43 ?400, Ru). 

Chap. 24, vv. 1-4, on the lamps іп the tabernacle, and 
s-9, on the shew-bread, are supplements respectively to 

Ex. 25 31-40 (ep 21 20 f. Nu. 8 1.4), and 
21. Chap. 241 Ex. 25 3o, and belong to the PRECES 
stratum of P; how they got into this plaee it is not 
easy to guess.? The rest of the chapter deals with the 
punishment of blasphemy, and with manslaughter, 
mayhem, and killing or maiming cattle. ‘The nucleus 
is a group of old 407042, with a closing formula of Ru 
(156-22), and glosses by Rp, especially in 16; on the 
original position of these laws see above, $ 17 (on 209). 
The punishment of blasphemy is illustrated by an 
example, ro-14 23, by a late priestly hand; ep. Nu. 
15 32-36. 
In ehap. 25 the law of the sabbatical year (т-у) is 


from Н. 3.52 is the old ¢orak (with glosses emphasising 
. the sabbatical character of the year); 

x eene ан cp Ex. 2310 f; the introduction (2) 
сагата апа 6*7 are the work of Кн. The 
Bed sequel to this appears to be 18 f 20-22, 


also Ru. Verses 8-17 23-34 have to do 
with the reversion of alienated land to its owners in the 
fiftieth year and with the right of redemption in land 
and houses3 The greater part of 8-17 is from H; 
11.13 is an addition of Re eonforming the jubilee year 
to the septennial land sabbath; о also seems to be 
late; clauses from an older law are incorporated in тоа 
(‘ye shall proelaim an emancipation’; ep Ezek, 46 16 7) 
and ё (‘and shall return, every man to his estate’) ; 
142 15 are of the same origin; 16 f, of whieh 23 is the 
sequel, together with the introduction (8 roza) and 
several clauses in the intervening verses, are by Rp. 
The following 24-34 is all from the school of P, but 
probably not all of the same age; 24-28 is an addition 
of Rp to the preceding law; 29-3: apparently a novel 
to 24-28; the exception in favour of the Levites (32-34) 4 
depends on Nu. 351-8, itself among the youngest 
additions to P; the language of 24-34 is late. 

The prohibition of usury (35-38) is from Н; ep Ezek. 
1881317 2212. In the following laws on the treatment 
of slaves (39-46) the charitable motives of H have prob- 
ably been amplified by imitative hands, and there are 
extensive interpolations by Rr, especially in 44-46 (per- 
haps all Rp) and in 49-52. 

Chap. 261 f, laws forbidding various species of 
idolatry and commanding the observance of the sabbath, 
set in phrases of Ru, are strangely out of plaee here; 
т is parallel to 194, г identical with 19 зо (ep 193), 
and the verses are fragments from a collection similar 
to 19. 

Chap. 26 contains promises of prosperity to obedience 


1 Popper, SZz/tshütte, 209 f. 

2 See We. CH?) 166; Baentsch, 51. 

з On the law of the Jubilee Year see We. CH(?) 167 f., (9) 164 
Jf; Hoffmann, Adhkandlungen,175 ff.; Horst, 27 ff.: Кие. Hex. 
815,n. 42, 18; Baentsch, 537.: Dr. Zztrod 46) 56/7; Dillm. 
Ex. Lev.(3), 658 f. See also JUBILEE, YEAR OF. 

* Levites are nowhere mentioned in H. 
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(3-13) and threatened judgments on disobedience (14-45), 
with a subscription to the Holiness 


26 E ар... Law-Book (46). Тһе whole is spoken 
g EN Е in the person of Yahwé to the Israelites 
and warning. 


(plural, throughout), and corresponds 
in characterand in its relation to the preceding laws to Ex. 
23 го f. and Dt. 28. To the last mentioned chapter Lev. 
26 has much resemblance, not only in its general tenor 
but also in particular turns of thought and expression; 
but these coincidences are not of such a nature as to 
imply literary dependence; the total impression, on the 
contrary, is distinctly of originality on both sides. 

The disposition is different: Dt. ?» has an antithetic series of 
blessings and curses (2-14 15/7.) to which there is no counterpart 
in Lev. 20; Lev. 26 is climactic (14-17 18-2021 /. 23-26 27 /7.) ; 
note also that іп Lev. Yahwé himself speaks (1), in Dt. the 
divine promises and warnings are in the third person (Yahwe) ; 
in Lev. the address to the Israelites is plural (ye, you), in Dt. 
singular (thou, thee). 

Innumerable threads connect Lev. 26 with those parts 
of the foregoing chapters which are ascribed to Rg;1 
there is every reason to bclieve that it is by the same 
author who compiled the law-book H and attached to 
the /óroth which he incorporated his characteristic 
motives? The difference in situation, which Baentsch 
urges as the strongest argument for attribnting 26 to a 
different author, is easily exaggerated (in 18-25 the 
entrance into Canaan is still future—18 3 24 19 23 20 22-24, 
cp 23 10 25 2—whilst in 26 it is an accomplished fact); it 
would be more just to say that the situation is not con- 
sistently maintained (see on the one hand 1825 27, on 
the other 2611). The relation is in this respect the 
same as that of Dt. 28 to Dt. 12-26; in the prophetic 
peroration the author's real present almost inevitably 
shows through. 

Dillmann and Baentsch have rightly observed that Lev. 26, 
like Ex. 28 20 /7. and Dt. 2s, has not escaped additions and 
glosses by later hands, which the resemblance of some paris to 
Ezekiel peculiarly invited: 8 is a later doublet to 7; то is per- 
haps а gloss to 47; 17 would be in place rather with 23-26; 30 
is probably a gloss to 31 derived from Ezek. 63-5; 34/. a late 
interpolation (Rp) cognate to 2 Ch. 36 21; 37 is also questioned; 
39-43 is a late addition, 39 sets in at the same point as 36, the 
Ык согу reminds us of Ezek. (cp 4 17 24 23 33 то); the fol- 
lowing verses (40-43, 3rd pers. throughout) are very clumsily 
written; 44 /, also, are secondary. 

It has been observed above (§ 14) that Lev. 17-96 is 
not a complete law-book; some laws may have been 

omitted by the redactor because the 

ОШ рыны was treated elsewhere; others 
тешашво и, may have been removed to a new con- 
nection. ‘The question thus arises whether any portions 
of H can be recognised in other parts of the Pentateuch. 
One such has been noticed above (§ 8), the food laws 
in Lev. 11, with the characteristic colophon of Ru (45) ; 
cp 20 25 ($ 17 end). А considerable number of other 
passages in Ex., Lev., Nn. have been thought by dif- 
ferent critics to be derived from H—some in their 
present form, others much altered by later redaction. 
It is obvious that the characteristic expressions and 
motives of Ru are the only criterion by which we can 
recognise fragments of H; resemblance in the subject 
or formulation of laws to rath incorporated in Н may 
point to a relation to the sources of H, but is not 
evidence that these laws were ever included in that 
collection. Further, the test of diction must not be 
applied mechanically; not all the sections in which the 
words '1 am Yahwé' occur are, on that ground alone, 
to be ascribed to H: familiarity with H and Ezekiel 


1 See Baentsch, 44 / 

2 Not an independent prophetic sermon (Ew., Nóld.; cp 
Baentsch), nor the close of a different collection of laws (May- 
baum, Priresterthum, 74 f). 

3 See Klostermann, ZL T 35 409 f. ('77)=Pentateuch, 377 f.: 
Del. ZK IV 1622; Kayser, YPT 7 650 ('81); Horst, 35 /.; 
Kue. Hex. $ 15, n. 5; Dillm. Nune. Deut. Jos. 640; Wurster, 
ЛАТИ 4123 ff. (84); Holzinger, Hex. 410; Baentsch, 6 /.; 
Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, 2 145. 

4 The list includes Ex. 66-8 12 12 f. 29 38-46 81 13 f. Lev. 5 1-6 
21-244 [62-5a] i0 ro f. 11 (in part), 12 13 1-46 14 1-8а 15 Nu. 
S 11-13 5 11-31 62-8 10g /. 15 38-41 19 11 /. 

5 See below, $ 25. 
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may have suggested the formula to later authors or 
editors ; or, on the other hand, it may have been used 
by others before Ru. In the greater part of the passages 
which have been claimed for H, the evidence is for 
one or the other of the reasons indicated insufficient; 
Nu. 15 37-41 is perhaps the only one about which there 
is no dispute, though in some other cases a probability 
may be admitted. 

‘The analysis of Lev. 17-26 shows that the laws in H 
were not conceived and expressed by the author of that 
25. Sources book, but were taken by him from pre- 

of H. ceding collections in a form already fixed ; 
even where the share of Ru is largest, as 
in the provisions for the jubilee year (258 ff.), there is a 
basis of older law. It would be too much to affirm 
that Ru made no material changes in these laws; but 
in general his work was selection and redaction, putting 
the exisüng laws under his own point of view and 
attaching to them certain distinctive motives. The 
differences of formulation in the laws themselves, 
especially in the laws on the same or kindred subjects 
(as in 18 and 20), prove that they are not all of the 
same origin; the presumption is that they were taken 
from more than one collection, made at different times 
or placcs, or in different priestly families or guilds. In 
other parts of Lev. and Num. we find groups of laws, 
not belonging to the main stem of P, which are cognate 
in subject and formulation to those in H, but show no 
traces of the hand of Ru; it is probable that these are 
derived from the same collections on which Ru drew.) 
The laws in these collections, like those in H, bear, in 
general, all the marks of genuine /ordth, representing 
and regulating the actual practice of the period of the 
kingdom.? They know nothing of a central sanctuary 
or of a sacerdotal caste; the priest is simply ‘ the 
priest, Levites are not mentioned, 'the priest who is 
greater than his brethren,’ upon whom greater restric- 
tions are laid (2110), is a very different thing from the 
Aaronite high priest of P (see $ 30); the occasional 
references to Aaron and his sons, the tabernacle, and 
the camp are demonstrably interpolations by a redactor 
(Rp), who thus superficially accommodated the old laws 
to the History of the Sacred Institutions (HtSTORICAL 
LITERATURE, § 9). 

The representation of the author (Ru) of the history 
agrees with that of the older historians and the prophets: 
26. Character the Israelites dwelt in Egypt (183); 

of H.3 thence Yahwè has brought them out to 
i give them the land of Canaan (25 38) ; 
he is going to expel the peoples of the land betore 
Israel (1824 20 22 /.) ; * the laws are given to the Israel- 
ites before their entrance into the land;? they are to go 
into operation after the settlement (18 з 24 19 23 20 22-24 
23 то 252). There is no archaistic attempt to simulate 
the situation in the desert (the camp, etc.) ; the place 
of worship is not the Tent of Mecting, but simply the 
Sanctuary (»£da$, ‘holy place, 203 21 :2)9 or the 
abode of Yahwè (тії ал, 'dwelling-place, 17 4—if the 
word is really from Ru—26 11, cp Ezek. 37 27).? 

The readers are repeatedly exhorted to observe 
(Samar, 184 5 26 зо 1919 37 208 22 2231 25 18 263, etc.) 
the laws of Yahwé (4uk£0th umiipatim, ‘statutes and 
judgments, 18 5 26 1937 2022 25 18; miswofh, 'com- 
mandments, 22 31 26 3 14 15, etc.; never ZoraA); they 
shall not conform to the customs or rites of the 
Egyptians or Canaanites (183 20 гз); Yahwé has sepa- 


1 See § 24, and below, § 32. 

2 See further below, § 30. 

3 See Baentsch, 131 7% 

4 The verses in which it appears that this has already been 
accomplished (1% 25 27 /.), if not simply a lapse of the writer, 
may he secondary. 

5 The subscription, 26 46, according to which the laws were 
revealed on Mt. Sinai, is probably not by Ry; 9251 certainly is 
not. 

6 In 19 30 26 2 read * my holiness.’ К 

T In the ¢érath neither word occurs; the rites take place ‘in 
the presence of Yahweé.’ 
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rated Israel from the nations (20 24 266). Many offences 
are condemned as defilement (Zame, Zom'aA, 18 20 23 f. 
19 31 228 21 1, etc.; ср 18 25 27 203);! the synonymous 
expressions in 18 20 are in part, at least, from later 
hands. 

Israelites are warned not to profane (4772/) holy things, such 
as the name of God (i8 21 19 12 21 6 703 222 32), sacrifices (198 
2? 2 f. 15), thesanctnary (21 12 23), priesthood (22 9 19 29 21 15). 
The people of Yahwé must hallow themselves, and be holy, 
because he is holy (19 2 207 26, cp 1144 /.) ; his holiness is to 
be revered (19 зо 262); Yahwé hallows his people (208 22 32) ; 
priesis, particularly, are holy (21 6, cp 8); the sacrifices of the 
Israelites are their * holy things’ (222 15, cp 19 8). 

Holiness is thus the dominant element in the author’s 
idea of religion; sin is profanation and pollution, loath- 
some and abominable; and he uses these conceptions 
as religious motives. 

Besides the explicit appeals to this motive, we find 
an implicit appeal in the recurring ‘I am Yahwè, or 
‘Г am Yahwé your God, often strengthened by а re- 
minder of the great deliverance, ‘who brought you 
forth out of the land of Egypt’ (1936, cp 25 38 42 55 
2613), ‘to be a God to you’ (22 зз 26 45, cp 25 38). 
The Israelites shall fear Yahwé their God (19 32 25 17), 
or his holiness— ż.e., his Godhead (19 зо 26 2—read so!). 

Motives of humanity and charity are represented not 
only by particular injunctions such as 1916. 19 1o (= 
23 22), 25 6, but also by such institutions as the sabbatical 
and jubilee years, and the mitigation of slavery, on 
which the author lays especial emphasis. "These pre- 
cepts of humanity include the foreign resident (g27), 
who is not to be oppressed (1933), but to share the 
charity shown the Israelite poor (19 10 = 23 22 256), and 
to be treated like a native—‘thou shalt love him as 
thyself’ (1934); he is subject to the same civil law 
(2422), and worships at the same altars (17 8 1o 13).2 
Part of these commandments come from the old laws; 
but Ru has emphasised them strongly. 

In some places the admonitory motives of Ru seem 
to be overloaded (see 207 /; 22 3133); in a few 

А there is an apparent conflict (esp. 18 24 
E D with 25-28). It would be strange if these 
exhortations had not, like those of the 
deuteronomistic writers, been expanded and heightened 
by succeeding editors; in other cases contamination of 
parallel passages is probable. These phenomena do 
not overcome the impression of unity which the redac- 
tion of the whole produces,? nor sustain the hypothesis 
of Baentsch that the chapters come from three or more 
different hands.4 

The question has to do, not with the age of the 
toroth,® but with the date of the redaction of the Holi- 
28. Age of H: ness Law-Book.. ‘The whole character 

Heand Dt. of this work discloses affinity to the 

literature of the close of the seventh 
and the sixth century—Deuteronomy,® Jeremiah, and 
especially Ezekiel. ‘The first question that is likely to 
be asked about a writing of this period is its relation 
to the deuteronomic reform suppressing sacrifice at all 
altars save that in Jerusalem (621 В.С.).7 The only 
passage in H which appears to restrict sacrifice to a 
single sanctuary is 174; ? any Israelite who slaughters 
a bullock, sheep, or goat, and does not bring it before 
the abode (ан) of Yahwe, shall be regarded as hav- 
ing eaten blood. It is generally agreed that the word 


1 The term was probably used in the laws themselves. 

? See Bertholet, Stellung der Israeliten und der Yuden 2и 
den Fremden, 110 f. ae (1896). 

, * On Dillmann's hypothesis of old * Sinai’ laws in two recen- 
sions by P and J respectively (Exod. Lev.(9) 583 7: cp NDS 
637 7), see Horst, 36 7.; Kayser, YPT 7 648 7. (1881); Kue. 
Hex. $ 15,n. 6; Holzinger, Hex. 408. 

4 Heiligkeitsgesetz, 34 ff.; cp 69 ff. 

5 See above, $ 25. 

5 With Dt. compare the emphasis on love to the fellow- 
Israelite and the stranger (19 17 f. 33 /; cp DEUTERONOMY, 
$ 32), and the laws—in part Utopian—in the interest of the 
poor (25, cp Dt. 15). 

? Dt. 12 2 K. 99 f 

* If we eliminate additions of Rr. 
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mixkan was inserted by a redactor; the old law said 
merely ‘before Yahwé' — Z.e., to a local altar or stand- 
ing stone. 

If this redactor was Ry, then H would appear to represent 
the extreme consequence of the deuteronomic reform,! leaving 
no place for the slaughter of animals for food withont sacrificial 
rites, for which Dt. makes express provision (12 15/. 20-25).? It 
is possible, however, that the word was introduced by a priestly 
editor later than Ry (of course not the same as the editor who 
brought in the ‘tent of meeting’); cp Nu. 3538. 1 may 
reasonably be urged that if Ry adopted the principle of cen- 
tralisation here so uncompromisingly, he would hardly have 
failed to show elsewhere some symptom of zeal for the reform 
or hostility to the local cults— contrast Dt., Jer., Ezek.* 

It is unsafe, therefore, to use 17 4 to fix the date 


of H. 

It has been argued that H is younger than Dt. because 
some of its laws indicate a more advanced development, 
especially those relating to the priesthood (Lev. 21), the 
feasts (23 9-20 39-43), and the sabbatical year (25 1-7 18- 
22; ср Dt. 151-6), also Lev. 1816 2021 as compared 
with Dt. 25 s-ro (levirate marriage) ;? but the argument 
is not conclusive. Even less convincing is Daentsch's 
effort to prove that H abounds in reminiscences and 
even direct borrowings from Dt.5 

In H and Dt., both of which drew their material largely 
from older collections of 4d7d¢4, there are many laws оп the 
same subject, in which the same terms naturally occur; but 
such coincidences cannot prove the dependence of H on Dt. 
The mutnal independence of the two is rather to be argued from 
the absence of laws identically formulated, the lack of agree- 
ment in order either in the whole or in smaller portions, and the 
fact that of the peculiar motives and phrases of Rp there is no 
trace іп H (Lev. 23 до is almost solitary).* It is an unwarranted 
assumption that all the fragments of Israelite legislation which 
have been preserved lie in one serial development. 


If a literary connection between Н and Dt. is not 
demonstrable, the case is otherwise with Ezekiel. The 
coincidences are here so many and so 
oe striking as to have led some critics to 
Hes regard the prophet as the author of H ; 9 
and although even more decisive differences make this 
hypothesis untenable,!? a direct connection between the 
two is indubitable. In the chapters in which Ezekiel 
writes the indictment of his people, reciting the sins 
which brought calamity upon it, he judges it by the 
standard of a law similar in contents to H and having 
in common with Н many peculiar words and phrases.!i 
Of greater weight than these coincidences with the laws 
in H—which might of themselves prove only that Ezekiel 
was familiar with some of the older collections from 
which H was compiled—is the agreement in the dis- 
tinctive point of view: ‘holiness’ is in Ezek. as in Н 
the signature of religion; 'defilement' and 'profana- 
tion' is the prevailing thought of sin;!? characteristic 
phrases such as ‘I am Yahwe that sanctify them 
(you),' also link them together (Lev. 208 218 1523 229 
16 32 Ezek. 20 12 37 28).3 


1 See Dr. /u£rod.(?) 51, where the different views are recorded. 

2 These provisions in Dt. are regarded by some critics as an 
afterthought. Ы 

3 It may be observed that the phrases ]20'27 *3£? (Nu. 7 3) 
and [2220 пло "55 (Ex. 85 1540 6) occur only in later strata cf. 
P, and that ^Y 12772 is also late. 

4 Baentsch, indeed, argues from this that the conflict was long 
since over; H assumes the unity of sanctuary as uncontested 
(76 103 116 /.). 

5 Sce Kue. Hex. $ 14, n. 6, $ 15, n. 8; Baentsch 78 ff. 103 
116 f. 

л 767. Kayser (РТТ 656 ff.) sets out the parallels to 
H in the Covenant Book and Dt. in tabular form; he thinks no 
other sources need be assumed (660); cp Horst 53. 

7 See DEvTERONOMV, $ 9 f. 

3 For ‘ literature,’ see § 33, 2, and the next note below. 

9 So Graf, Gesch. Bicher, 81 f.; Bertheau, DT 11 155(1866) ; 
Kayser, Vorexilisches Buch, 176 ff. (1874); ЎРТ 548 ff. 
(1881); Horst, Lev. xvzr.-xxvi. м. Heze&tel, 69 ff. (1881), etc. 

10 Néldeke, Untersuch. 67 f.s Kuenen, Godsdzezst, 2 95 ff.; 
Hex. $ 15, n. 10; Klost. Pentateuch, 379 D, esp. 404 5 
Smend, Ezech., p. xxvii. 

11 Cp especially Ezek. 18 20 22 33 with Lev. 15-90. 

1? See above, $ 26. 

13 See Smend, Ezech. xxv f; Horst, 72,7; Kue. Hex. $ 15, 
n. то; Dr. /z£rod.(9) 49 f. 145 f; Baentsch, ere Paton, 
Pres. Ref. Rev. Т 98 ff. (1896); Carpenter and Harford-Bat- 
tersby, Hex. 1147. 150 f. 
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The question thus arises: Was Ezekiel acquainted 
with H,! or did the author of H (Ки) write under the 
influence of the thought and language of Ezekiel? 
The grounds on which the acquaintance of Ru with 
Ezekiel has been held by many critics? are not con- 
clusive. ‘Fhe strongest argument is the faet that Lev. 26 
supposes full experience of exile and dispersion, and 
closes with promises of restoration, We have seen 
above ($ 23), however, that, like Dt. 28, Lev. 26 has 
been interpolated, especially towards the end; and all 
the passages which assume the situation in the exile 
are on other grounds ascribed to later hands (зо 34 / 
3945)? | й | | 

In the remainder of Lev. 26 there is nothing which goes 
beyond the prophets of the last generation before the fall of 
Judah. ‘Whe striking parallels to Ezek.* in this prophetic dis- 
course are, as usual in such cases, susceptible of two interpreta- 
tions; but on the whole Lev. 2% by its terseness and vigour 
makes an impression of originality which a cento of reminis- 
cences picked up from all parts of Ezek. could hardly produce.5 


The parallels in Ezek. to Lev. 17-25 are found in 
masses in certain chapters (above, col. 2790, n. 11), and 
include not only the laws іп Н, but also their раггепейс 
setting; the most natural hypothesis is that I:zek, derived 
both from the same source. 

This presumption is confirmed by the fact that the common 
hortatory motives sometimes appear in Ezek. with a rhetorical 
amplification. The alternative, that Ry selected from the 
greater variety in Ezek. precisely these motives with which to 
enforce the laws, is extremely improbable." 

For the posteriority of H to Ezek. it has been 
thought decisive that 11 prescribes certain stricter rules 
for the ‘priest who is greater than his brethren’ (21 10), 
whilst in Ezekiel's restoration programme (40 f.) no 
such distinction is made, But as there was a chief 
priest under the kings (2 К. 119 ff. 1610 f 22 1o ff. 
2518; cp Am. Т 10 #7), to whose station stricter taboos 
would almost necessarily attach, it cannot reasonably 
be inferred that H here represents a stage of develop- 
ment beyond Ezek, On the other hand, the distinction 
between priests and Levites in Ezek. (449 f.) is an 
avowed innovation unknown to II; we may note also 
in Ezek. 40 ff. the fixed date of the feasts and their less 
close connection with agriculture, and the minuter 
classification of sacrifices, in which, as in many other 
points, Ezekiel stands nearer to the later priestly law." 

We may, therefore, with some confidence ascribe H 
to the half-century before Ezekiel. Many other ques- 
tions which suggest themselves, as to the more ex- 
act time, the place, and the circumstances, in which the 
Holiness Law-Book was written, we have no means of 
answering. 

It is commonly said that H belongs to the priestly 
stratum of the Hexateuch, representing an earlier stage 

in the labours of the priestly schools from 
30. H and P. which P as a whole proceeded; 5 and it 
is, accordingly, sometimes designated by the symbol 
P, in distinction from P, (the main stem of Р), and 
later additions (Рз, etc.). But when those passages, 
especially in 23 and 24, which manifestly belong to late 
strata of P, together with the many interpolations and 
glosses of Rp, have been set aside, neither the laws in 
H nor their setting (Ru) disclose any marked re- 
semblance to the priestly history and legislation; their 


1 Nóldeke, Untersuch. 67 J£: Klost. ZLT 39 444 (1877)= 
Pentateuch, 416 f.; Del. ZA W 1619(1880); Dillmann, Vz. Dt. 
Jos. 644 P. ; Dr. Introd 09) 145 ffF.; Paton, Zc. 109 f.; so, for 
Lev. 15-20, Baentsch, 84. 

? Kuenen, Godsidienst, 2 96 (1870)=Religton of Israel, 9 191; 
Hex. $ 15, n 10; We. CH(®) туо /7.,(®) 168 47%; Smend, Ezech. 
xxv. f. 314; Addis, ex. 2 180 fF. 367; Carpenter and Harford- 
Battersby, Z/ex. 1 152. 

3 The phrases also which We. ((?) 172,(3) 169 /.) signalises as 
evidence of dependence on Jer. and Ezek. are confined to the 
same passages. 

4 See Ваепіѕсћ, 121 #, where they are set out verse by verse. 

5 Dr. 7utrod.(9) 150. 

6 See on these points Baentsch, 86 /.; Paton, Pres. Ref. 
Rev. x 110 ff. (1896). 

7 See Kue Мех. $ 15, n. 10 4; Daentsch, 89 f. 

8 We. CHI) 152; Kue. 27ех. $ 6, and n. 25-28; Holz. He.r. 
407 413. 
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affinities are altogether with JE and Dt. The parzenetic 
character of H is foreign to all ages and stages of P; 
the language is quite distinct, as the faeility with which 
the additions of Rp can be stripped off shows; the 
fictitious elements in P's representation of the Mosaic 
age—the camp, the tabernacle of the wilderness, Aaron 
and his sons, the Levite ministers—are conspicuously 
absent; the calendar conflicts with P's; the refined 
distinction between ‘holy’ and ‘most holy’ things is 
unknown. 

Doubtless the laws in H represent and regulate priestly 
praxis, and were formulated and codified by local priesthoods 
or priestly guilds; the priests were the custodians and expositors 
of the farahk. The parts of Н which have been preserved,! 
moreover, deal largely with subjects in which the priesthood 
had a peculiar interest,—the physical qualifications of priests, 
restrictions on mourning and on marriage, conditions which 
prevent their eating sacrificial food, the examination of animals 
for sacrifice, the cclebration of the feasts,—but it was not first 
in the priestly schools of Babylonia that these things became of 
importance and were regulated by fixed rules, or even by 
written ZorozA (Hos. > 12 Jer. * 8). 

Chaps. 17-26 are followed by a chapter on the 
commutation of vows and tithes; a late chapter of 

priestly law, introduced here, perhaps, 
31. Chap. 27. through association with the laws on the 
jubilee year and rights of redemption in 258 7. The 
tithe of cattle is not elsewhere mentioned in the 
Pentateuch. 

In conclusion, the Book of Leviticus is the work not 
of the author of the History of the Sacred Institutions, 
usually regarded as the main stem of 


. Composi- 
32 um Md P, but of a later redactor Rp. In par- 
Teves: ticular, H was not incorporated in that 


History, as was formerly maintained.? 
The redactor's sources were the history above-named, 
from which he took 9 101-5 1624612 /; Н (in 
11 17-26) ; and collections of laws on sacrifices (in 1-7), 
and on clean and unclean (in 12-15);? a priestly 
calendar of feasts (in 23); an account of the conse- 
cration of Aaron and his sons (8); and some other 
materials of less obvious provenience, such as the 
fragments in 24. The sacrificial rules are introduced, 
not inappropriately, before the description of the first 
sacrifices at the tabernacle (8 /), though they interrupt 
the immediate connection of 8 with Ex. 29 (40); the 
laws of clean and unclean (including 11) stand before 
H, which deals in part with similar subjects; the 
calendar of feasts from P is combined with that of H in 
23, both being mutilated; a motive for the position of 
27 has been suggested above ($ 31). Of the position of 24 
no satisfactory explanation has been given. The analysis 
has shown that many changes in the text of the sources, 
and many more or less considerable additions and 
interpolations, were made by the editor, or by subse- 
quent redactors and scribes, before the book attained 
its present form; perhaps the scape-goat ritual in 16 is 
one of these later additions. 

'That the constructive redactor of Leviticus was the 
same who edited Ex. and Nu. there is no reason to 
doubt. 
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1 [t is not safe to assume that there was the same preponder- 
ance in the unmutilated work. 

2 We. Kue.,etc. See against this view Kayser, РГТ s40 f., 
esp. 552 f£ 

3 How much more was comprised in these sources than Rp 
i premved we cannot know; H, at least, he seriously cur- 
tailed. 
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LEVY (0%), 1 K.513/4915 ә. See TAXATION. 
LIBANUS (AiBaNoc [BNA]), т Esd. 448 Judith 17. 
See LEBANON. 


LIBATION (croNA[e]ioN), Ecclus. 50:5 КУЕ. 
See SACRIFICE. 


LIBERTINES. ‘Certain of the synagogue, which 
is called (the synagogue) of the Lidertines (\iBEPTINWN 
[Ті МН], AeiBepTerNwn [D], апа Cyrenians, and 
Alexandrians' (so AV), are mentioned in Acts 69. 
There has been much diversity in the interpretation of 
this word. If ‘Libertines’ is the right reading, it can 
only mean 'freedmen.' The Jewish population in 
Rome consisted largely of the descendants of freedmen 
(cp. Тас. Ann. 285, ‘quatuor millia libertini generis ea 
superstitione infecta’; Philo, Leg. ad Caium, 1014, ol 
T Aelovs ámeXevOepwÜévres). It is plain, however, that the 
synagogue referred to belonged equally to the Libertini, 
the Cyrenians, and the Alexandrians, It is difficult, 
therefore, to avoid supposing that the first of the three 
names, as well as the other two, denotes the inhabitants 
of some city or district, 

Hence ‘ Libertini’ has been connected with Libertum, the 
name of a town whose existence is inferred from the title 
* Episcopus Libertinensis' which occurs in connection with the 
Synod of Carthage, A.D. 411. "There is no reason, however, to 
suppose that this obscure town would have sent upto Jerusalem 
Jews enough to justify the prominent place given to the Libertini 
in Acts, Blass in 1895 (Acta ap., ed. philologica) tried to justify 
disjoining the words каї Kvpnvaiwv каї 'AÀcfavópéov from 
Atgeptivwr, and bringing them into connection with «ai tev 
amd Kiàikias кої 'Aaías. There is no probability, however, in 
this solution. 

It is best, therefore, to follow certain Armenian 
versions and Syriac commentaries recently brought to 
light, which presuppose either Atówrv or Muvoeríivov. 
Several scholars, not knowing of these authorities, had 
already tried conjectural emendation. Schulthess pro- 
posed Aigówv rv karà Корул» (cp Acts 210); Beza, 
Clericus, and Valckenár A«voTivev. ABvorivwv in- 
volves the least amount of change, and was adopted, 
with cognizance of the new authorities, in 1898 by Blass 
(Philology of the Gospels, 69 f.), who is of opinion that 
the Greek towns lying westward of Cyrene would quite 
appropriately be designated Libyan (cp LIBYA). 

„That AcBuvativoe was a current form of the adjective from 
AiBus is plain from the montibus Libystinis of Catullus (60 1), 
and from the geographical lexicon of Stephanus Byzantinus. 
phus (c. Af. 2 4) tells us that many Jews were removed by 

tolemy Lagi and placed in the cities of Libya. This statement, 


however, is of doubtful authority (see Willrich, Yuden u. 
Griechen, 31). 


Among the older literature cp Gerdes, De Synag. Libertin- 
orum, 1736; Scherer, De Synag. Lib., 1754. 
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LIBNAH. 1. (ee; ‘pavement’ [Ex. 24 10], 
‘foundation,’ cp Ass. 401/0, dibnatu, ‘a compact 
foundation of blocks of stone, etc.’ [Del. Ass. H WB 
5.0.], unless connected with LABAN [g.v.].) 

AeBva [BAL]; but AofBva [L] in 2 K. 522 198 2 Ch. 21 10; 
AeBuva [Aj in Josh. 1029 39 12 15; Aeg va in Josh. 15 42 21 13 [В] 
and 1039 [Е]; Aouva in 2 K. 522 [A], 198 [B], 2418 [A], 2 Ch. 
21 то [B], Is. 37g [SOQ]; сера in 2 K. 522 [B], note that gev 
precedes. Add Aogva also in 2 K. 19 g8 [A], 1 Ch. 657 [42] [BA], 
2 Ch. 21 10 (Aj, Is. 37 g [ABT]; Anuvain2 K. 2331 [B]; AoBeva 
in 2 K. 2331 [A], Jer. 2 1 [BAAQ]; AoBevva [L] in 2 К. z3 3: 
24 18; AaBnva [A] in Josh. 10 31 /. 

A town in the lowland of Judah (Josh. 15 42), origin- 
ally Canaanite (Josh. 1029 /: 12 15), afterwards a priestly 
city (Josh. 2153 [P]; 1 Ch. 6 57 [42] must be incorrect). 
It joined the Edomites in a revolt against Joram (2 К. 
822 2 Ch. 21 о; єр 2 Ch. 2116), and was besieged by 
Sennacherib in the reign of Hezekiah (2 К. 19g Is. 
37g).  Josiah's wife came from Libnah (2 K. 233: 
2418). Sayce finds it mentioned in the list of Rameses 
III. before Aphekah (XP) 639; Pat. Pal. 239); but 
this is disputable (see WMM, As. u. Eur. 160). 
Eusebius and Jerome (OS 27413 135 28) describe it as 
a village in the region of Elentheropolis, called in their 
day Lodana or Гобна. Hence Stanley identified it with 
Tell es-Safiyeh, which is only two hours from Eleuthero- 
polis; but see MizPEH (in Judah). Libnah must, at 
any rate, have lain not very far from Lachish, on the 
SW. border of Judah, and on the edge of the Philistian 
plain. 

Conder’s identification of Libnah with e7- Bezáwy (‘a possible 


corruption of Libnah ') —a ruin about ro m. SE. of Tell el-Hesy 
or Lachish—(PEF Qu. St., 1897, p. 69) will hardly stand. 


2. qua but Sam, 72139, with which agree Acuwva [B], 
AeB. [AFL]), Num. 83 20 (кеВора [AF]) 21. The LABAN (g.v.) 


of Dt. 1: is perhaps the same name. See WANDERINGS, 
WILDERNESS OF. 


LIBNI (527, perhaps a gentilic from LIBNAII 2, 


cp GENEALOGIES i., $ 7, v., col. 1665; see also LABAN, 
^oBeN[eli [BAL]). 

т. А Gershonite Levitical name; Nu. 318 1 Ch. 61720 [2 5] 
(AoBevve [L]); gentilic Libnite, Ми. З 21 265g C3352; Aofev[e]e 
[BAL]). The name occurs elsewhere as LADAN [g.7. 2]. 

2. А Merarite name; т Ch. 6 29 [14]. On the relation between 
(1) and (2) cp GENEALOGIES i., § 7, col. 1663. Cp C. Niebuhr, 
Gesch. d. Ebr. Zeit. 1 246 [combines Leah, Levi, Libni, and 
Libnah]. 

LIBRARY. A library (BiBAiO@HKH) founded by 
Nehemiah is referred to in 2 Macc. 213. Onthe supposed 
* book-town ' in the hill-country of Judah, see KIRJATH- 
SEPIIER (col. 2681). 

The word 848А. also occurs in Ezra 61, @ (év BiBAco8 kate 
[BL], èv rats 8. [А] = NP ^5D 7^2), and in Esth. 223, @ (ev 
TH Вас:А№ку BiBAco8rkg = ODT 121 ABDI). 

LIBYA (н AiByH, Acts 210, AiByec in G [cp Vg. 
Libyes]; AV Libyans, as translation of LUBIM in 2 Ch. 
123 16g Nah. 39 Dan. 1143), the name applied by the 
Greeks to Africa generally, the portion first known and 
most familiar to them being that on which Dorian 
colonists settled and founded Cyrene. 

On theunique NT reference to ‘ Libya’ (Acts2 10) see CYRENE, 
and on the doubtful * Libertines’ of Acts 69 see LIBERTINES. 
The name * Libya’ also occurs in AV of Ezek. 305 апа 5s 5 
(mg. ‘ Phut’) and‘ Libyans’ in Jer. 469 (mg.‘ Put’). See RV. 

'The ancients underestimated the size of Libya: Strabo 
(p. 824) surmised that it was less than Europe, and that 
Europe and Libya together would not be equal to Asia. 
Libya did not properly include Egypt—Ze, the Nile 
valley (Herod. 215 /):1 Ptolemy (ii. 16 iv. 5 1) first 
assigned Egypt to Africa, making the Red Sea and 
the Isthmus of Suez the boundary between Africa and 
Asia. Only the northern littoral of the continent enters 
into view during Greek and Roman times. Under the 
Empire, North Africa fell into three sections. 

(1) The Original Province of Africa, constituted by 
the remnant of the possessions of Carthage after the 
destruction of that city in 146 В.С. (Sallust, BY 19): 
to this, in 25 B.C., Augustus added Numidia, which first 


1 See A. Wiedemann, Herod. Zweites Buch, ad loc. 
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became a province, under the name Africa Nova, in 
46 B.C. (Pliny, ÆN 525 Dio Cass, 439). This central 
portion constituted the senatorial Province of Africa, 
which, like the Province ot Asia, was governed by a pro- 
consul of consular rank. 

(2) The western portion of North Africa, Mauretania, 
was made a province by Claudius in 40 А.р. 

(3) The eastern section, the Cyrenaica, was combined 
with Crete in 27 B.C. to form a single province. The 
old name Libya was officially revived by Diocletian, who 
separated Crete from Cyrene, and divided the latter 
into an eastern part (Дуа /mferior), and a western 
part including the old Cyrenaic Pentapolis (Libya 
Superior). Wa ANG 


LICE (25 and CKNIMEC, CKNITTEC). 
Mentioned in EV in connection with the plagues of 
Egypt (Ex. 8 16-18 [12 /.], Ps. 105 з: f), where КУ: 
suggests the alternatives of FLEA (Pullex) or sand-fly 
(Simulium). If we lay stress on the usage of the 
Mishna (x35, NDS, ‘louse,’ but also ‘vermin’; cp Tg. 
Pesh., and see below, n. 2), we may be inclined to de- 
fend the explanation of Josephus (.-In. ii. 14 13), Bochart, 
and EV ‘lice’? On a point like this, however, the 
Egyptian-Greek version (65) hasa claim to be deferred 
to. Its rendering is exvíées (cp Wisd. 1910), and this 
is in truth a very appropriate rendering (see GNATS). 
Lice are no doubt common in Egypt, though there are 
but two or possibly three species of louse which attack 
man. Mosquitoes (Egypt, дмт; cp Heb. kinnim?) 
and other worse kinds of flies, however, are still more to 
be dreaded there. Besides, the enormous quantities of 
lice of which EV speaks must soon have perished when 
exposed to the dry heat of Egypt. 


sm, 
cul 


The singular ]7 has been thought to occur in Is. 516, where 


* in like manner’ can hardly be correct. It is less improbable 
to suppose that the plural ending dropped out (the next word 
begins with 2^, which would facilitate this; so first Weir), This 
gives the sense *shalldielike gnats.' As Muhammad says, God 
may ‘set forth a parable (even) of a gnat’ (Koran, Sur. 13 24), 
and in the Babylonian Deluge-Story the gods ‘ gather like flies 
about the sacrificer’ (cp Del. Ass. AHB, s.v. Zumbu’). This, 
however, is not a full solution. Nor is the conjecture offered in 
Che. Proph. Г. (on Is. 516), that C'.7 should be read in Nu. 


13 33 more than plausible. On both passages see Locust, 
$ 244). ШОК, CATR S. 


LICTORS (paBAoyyo! [Ti. WH]), Күт, Acts 
16 35 38, t EV SERJEANTS, the official designation of the 
attendants assigned to certain Roman magistrates. Cp 
Smith, Dict. Gr. and Kom. Ant.) s.v. ' Victor.’ 


LIDEBIR (027P), Josh. 1326 RV", AV DEBIR, a 
place іп Gad, probably the same as LO-DEBAR [ф.т.] 
(Aa1BcoN [B], AaBerp [A], AeBHp [L]). 


LIEUTENANTS. 1. RV Sarrars (БЕТ), 
Ezra ` 36 etc. See SATRArS, PERSIA. а i 
2. (anz), Jer. 5123 RV!!£ EV Governor (g.v., 1). 


LIGHT. The true God says, according to the great 
prophetic teacher of the Exile, '1 am Yahwé—and 
there is none else—who formed light, and 
1. Early created darkness’ (Is. 456 д). Pao the 
conceptions. W'ord of God, in the Fourth Gospel, Says, 
‘Iam the light of the world: he that foilows me shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life’ 
(Jn. 812). Between these two sayings lies the develop- 
ment of a new conception of life, the germs of which, 
however, are partly to be found in the work of the 
exilic teacher. The statement that Yahwé produced 
light is no part of the traditional Hebrew cosmogony. 


! The theory that 2?7. isa collective is needless; we should 
doubtless read 2:7 (with Sam.). 

? Sir S. Baker (Mile Tributaries of Abyssinia, 1868) sup- 
posed a reference to the ticks or mites ( Acarina) which abound 
in the sand and dust, and fix themselves on the host, whose 
blood they suck by means of powerful mouth organs. It is a 
most improbable view; but the Talmudic use of N22 for ‘ ver- 
min’ may perhaps justify it. 
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Indeed, it was too much a malter of course to need express 
statement that light was of prior existence lo the creative works; 
for how should life come into being without light, and how 
could God be conceived except as an intensely luminous form 
(see Ex. 32 1321 19 18 2417; т K. I9 12; Ezek. 127 52; and cp 
Fire)? Hence in Is. 1017 (in a probably late passage) Yahwe 
is called the * Light of Israel’ (|| his Holy One’). When he 
reveals himself, created light must fail (Is. 2423 60 19; cp Rev. 
2123 22 5); according to a late writing (The Secrets of Enoch, 
114) the sun is without his crown for seven full hours of the 
night, during which he appears before God. 


To the Babylonians, too, the divine Creator (Marduk) 
was the god of light; creation indeed is mythically 
represented as a battle between the Light Being and 
the Dark (Tiamat). See CREATION, $ 3. It is the 
Priestly Writer's reflective turn of mind that leads him 
to prefix to his adaptation of the old cosmogony the 
statement, ‘ God said, Let there be light ' (Gen. 1 3). To 
the not less reflective minds of Egyptian priests a different 
idea presented itself Hidden in the dark bosom of 
Chaos the eternal light was impelled by longing to give 
itself existence; manifold and sometimes grotesque 
imagery was employed to describe the process of 
emergence. Creation itself is described thus,—' He 
hath made all that the world contains and hath given it 
“ight, when all was darkness, and there was as yet no 
sun.! So too a hymn in the Rig Veda represents 
creation as a ray entering the realm of darkness from 
the realm of light? and similar ideas are presupposed 
in the theological statements of the Avesta. In the 
Book of Job, which preserves so many mythical forms 
of expression, we find light described as a mysterious 
physical essence, dwelling in a secret place (Job 38 19 /). 
That God is robed in light, is said in Ps. 1012 (cp 
Ex. З г etc., cited above), and just as in the Avesta the 
heaven where Ahura Mazda dwells is called ‘ Endless 
Lights,’ so God in James 117 is called ‘the father of the 
lights '—2.е., the father who dwells in perfect and never 
darkened light (though the view that rà фта = ' the 
stars’ is also possible; cp Ps. 1367, Jer. 123). Hence 
the ‘light ' of God's ‘countenance’ is a symbol of God's 
favour (Nu. 625 /). 

Those who are in trouble feel themselves to be in darkness. 
The return of prosperity is the return of the divine light (c 
Is. 522 92 60 1-3). The Psalms are full of this idea (Ps. 46 [7 
2113610 [9] 9711 1124). In Ps. 433 we find the further devel- 
opment that God's ‘light’ is the companion of his ‘ faithful- 
ness,’ and that these two, like guardian angels, lead the true 
Israelite (or rather the true Israel). God's revelation is, like 
himself, essential light (Ps. 119 тоз, 130), and in Is. 496 the 
Israel within Israel (the servant of Yahwé) is said to be ' a light 


to the nations,’ as being the bearer to them of God's law. In 
Enoch 45 4 the same phrase is applied to the Messiah. 


lt was natural that the vague expressions of the 
Psalter relative to 'light' should be interpreted by 
5. Later later Jews under the ишан of the 
prevalent eschatology. Light’ and 

development. ‘life’ were virtually synonymous, and 
these profound expressions received a fuller content 
through the developed belief in a kingdom of light 
and life to be supernaturally set up on the earth. The 
Fourth Gospel, however, and kindred NT writings 
(with which we may to some extent group the Wisdom 
of Solomon; cp § 3) fill the word ‘light’ with a larger 
meaning than any of the Jewish writings, and give a 
more special prominence to the antithesis between the 
kingdoms of light and of darkness, not perhaps unin- 
fluenced by Oriental and especially Zoroastrian dualism 
(as the great Herder long ago pointed out), and not 
without a connection with Gnosticism, The aim of 
Christian disciples is ' to become sons of light’ (Jn. 12 36; 
cp Eph. 5g 1 Thess. 55)=‘to become sons of God 
(Jn. 112), thraugh ‘faith’ in Christ (cp FAITH), who is 
the ‘light of the world’ (Jn. 812 95, cp 14 12 46), and 
to be ever ‘coming to the light’ (Jn. 321) to expose 
themselves to this beneficial test of their inward ‘truth’ 
or reality (see TRUTH). The expression ‘the genera- 
tion of light’ (Enoch 10811) gives merely an external 
point of contact; the fourth evangelist himself is, we 


1 Cp Brugsch, Re. u. Myth. der alten Aegypter, 160 ff. 
2 Max Miller, Auctent Sanskr. Lit. 562. 
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may presume, the virtual originator of those beautiful 
symbolic phrases, relative to light, into which he con- 
denses the essence of the mind of Jesus as known to 
him. 

Next to the Fourth Gospel the Epistle to the Ephesians 
is a storehouse of references to the symbolic light. Тһе 

5 References эл of the ‘ruler of gue pen 
in Col., Eph., etc. (Jn. 1231 1430 1611) or the ruler o 

н j the power of the air' (Eph. 22) are 
called ‘ the world-rulers of this darkness’ (Eph. 6 12, RV).1 
Those who ‘walk in the light’ (Eph. 58; ep Jn. 1235) 
are under a moral obligation to bring to light the works 
of darkness, and to ‘convict’ those who do them (Eph. 
511 1357 cp Jn. 320 f). In Colossians we have the 
classical passage, Col. 1:2 f. (‘the inheritance of the 
saints in light, and ‘the power of darkness"), with 
which a stiiking passage in т Peter (29 f) may be 
compared. The designation of Christ in Heb. 13 as 
*the effulgence of his (God's) glory' is a development 
of the more elaborate description in Wisd. 726, 'an 
effulgence from everlasting light, and an unspotted 
mirror of the working of God’ (cp MIRROR). The 
symbolism of т Thess. 54 7, Rev. 2111 23 is too simple 
to need any subtle explanation, 

A hard passage in Is. 26 19 may be here referred to. * Dew of 
lights’ (few now defend ' dew of herbs ’) is evidently wrong; the 
true reading is preserved by (5, ' thy dew is a healing to them’ 
(apis, for nw); cp Ecclus. 4322, ‘a mist (|| dew) coming 
speedily is the healing of all things.’ See Hers. 


LIGHTNING. See THUNDER. 

LIGN-ALOES (E"DZN), Nu. 9416. See ALOES. 

LIGURE (505), Ex. 2819, RVmz. ‘amber’; 3912, f 
RV JACINTH [g.v]. 

LIKHI Cmpo), a Manassite, descendant of SHEMIDA 


(g.v.); x Ch. 7 xgt (Aaketa [А], -кєєїм [B], Лок. [L.]). 

Possibly another form of *p?n; see HELEK. 

LILITH (RV7£-), or NIGHT-MONSTER (КУ; AVm&.), 
or (AV wrongly) SCREECH-OWL (o^ ; ONOKEN- 
Taypol [BNAQT]; МА [Aq. in QS]; MAT [Aq]; 
Aamia [Symm.]; Jj NN. [Pesh.]; Zamza); and 
Vampire (RVm£), or HORSELEACH (so EV) (72150; 
see HORSELEECH). Apparently two demons of similar 
characteristics, both mentioned in post-exilic passages 
(cp ISAIAH ii., $ 14; PROVERBS, $ 8). 

Desolated Edom, according to Is, 3414, will be 
1. Lilith. haunted by the SATYRS (g.v.) and by 

Lilith. 

The name, as Schrader long ago pointed out, is connected with 
the Bab.-Ass. 22/4, fem. 12/22, the designation of two demons, 
who, together with ardat /z/? (‘the handmaid of /Z/z'), form a 
triad of demons often mentioned in Babylonian spells (Del., 
Ass. HWB 377: Calwer Bib.-Lex.(?) 532; Sayce, Hidd. Lects. 
502; Hommel, Die sem. Volker, 1 367). 

Lilu, Пи, апа ardat Lile were not specially demons 
of the night—a view which is peculiar to the related 
Jewish superstition. The darkness which they loved 
was that of the storms which raged in the wilderness. 
Potent charms were used to keep them from the haunts 
of men, where they would otherwise enter, bringing fell 
disease into the human organism. A corrupted form 
of the myth of Lilith, strengthened by Persian elements, 
spread widely among the Jews in post-exilic times as a 
part of the popular demonology. 

The details of this myth can only be glanced at here. 
Lilith was a hairy night-monster (the name being per- 
haps popularly derived from /ayZZ, * night"), and speci- 
ally dangerous to infants (cp the Greek Lamia). Under 
her was a large class of similar monsters called Lilin 
(plur. of Lilith; cp Apoc. Bar. 108), of whom nct only 
children but also men had to beware. Hence, in Talm. 
Bab. (Shaééath, 1514), a man is warned not to sleep 


T. K.C. 


uep Holtzmann, Kritik der Epheser- u. Colosserbriefe, 270. 
2 According to Irenæus (i. 25 2), Eph. 513 was a passage to 
which the Valentinian Gnostics were wont to appeal. 
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alone in a house, and in Targ. Jer., Nu. 625, a passage 
in the priestly blessing becomes ‘The Lord bless thee 
in all thy business, and guard thee from the Lilin.’ 

See the Walpurgis-night scene in Faust (a proof of Goethe's 
learning), and cp Bacher іп MG WY, 1870, p. 188; F. Weber, 
Süd. Theol. 255; Griinbaum, ZDMG 31 250 /.; Eisenmenger, 
Entdecktes Fudenthum, 2413 ff. 

The vampire is, according to some, another of the 
тагт, or harmful beings, of which the world is full 

2. The (sce DEMONS, and cp Pirké Abéth, бо). 
Vampire. The ‘A/ugah (mentioned in Prov. 3015) is 

properly ‘the horseleech’ (see HORSE- 
LEECH), but surely not the ordinary horseleech, if it 
was the mother of Shéol and the womb. 

The most satisfying view of Prov., Zc., is perhaps that 
given at the end of this article; but a less bold explana- 
tion is that of Bickell, who arranges thus (4,. being 
omitted as a gloss) : — i 

The‘ Alükah's two daughters, 

Give, Give — Sh&ol and the Womb, 
and the passage, which is an expression of wonder at 
the mysteries of death and birth, means that the under- 
world and the maternal womb (cp the commentators on 
Ps. 1891315) are as insatiable (‘Give, Give' expresses 
their character) as the ' Álükah —a mythological demon, 
which the people and its poets imagined as resembling 
a leech, and which is possibly referred to in the 
Targum of Ps. 128[9]; see HORSELEECH. The Arabic 
' adu& is explained in the Kamus by gd, ‘a female blood- 
sucking monster’ (Ges. ZZes. 1038), the ghoul of the 
Arabian Nights, and Sayce finds ‘the vampire’ in 
Babylonian spells (see § 1). 

In fact, according to Babylonian animism, wasting disease 
could not but be accounted for by terrible spiritual agencies such 
as ‘vampires’ (cp Tylor, Prim. Cult. 1175). For an Iranian 
parallel, cp the sleep-demon called Büshyansta (Spiegel, Eran. 
Alt. 2137; cp Kohut, 7&4. Angelologie, 86). Н 

Most probably, however, npy»y^ is miswritten for pono. 
which is a title ascribing the following saying to Hakkohéleth 
(see KOHELETH). The words rendered ‘two danghters, Give, 
give,’ have sprung ont of 335 туз? Л, which were written in the 
wrong place. See Che. PSBA, June тдот. 

LILY ene’, т E 7 19; ПУТУ, 2 Ch. 45 Cant. 21 fl 
Hos. 14 516]; pl. Dit" U, Cant. 21645 513 62 f. 5 2[3] Ecclus. 
89 14 508 Mt. 628 Lk. 1227; @BSA, xpivov and xpiva). 

The Hebrew word Sxsav, like its Greek 2 and English 
equivalents, seems to have applied to a large number of 
different species. Its origin is most probably Egyptian, 
from a word whose consonants were s-s4-4, denoting 
the lotus flower, Nymphæea Lotus, L., blue or white (see 
Lagarde, Atth. 215 f. who quotes a description of the 
flower from Burckhardt's Arabic Proverbs, 267 f.) ; and 
as Lagarde points out, it is not improbably the lotus 
flower that was present to the mind of the writer of 
1 K. 7192226, as this was frequently used in Egyptian 
decoration and would best provide forms for the capitals 
of the pillars and for the rim of the sea in Solomon's 
temple. 'The references in Canticles and Hosea, how- 
ever, show that the name must have been used for 
flowers quite different from the lotus. From Cant. 513 
it is usually inferred that the ‘lilies’ mentioned were not 
white, but red or purple; and this view is supported by 
the implied comparison with royal robes in Mt. 628 
Lk. 1227. These and the other references suggest a 
fragrant flower of bright hue which gave colour to the 
fields of Palestine. According to Boissier, the only lilium 
occurring in Palestine is Z. album ; so that Heb. Susaz 
has almost certainly a wider application. ‘Tristram 
(NHB 462 ff.) discusses the different possibilities, The 
most plausible claimant for the name is the scarlet 
anemone, Anemone coronaria, L. Wetzstein again (in 
Zt. f. allgem. Erdk, [1859] 7148) speaks of a dusky 
violet plant somewhat like a crocus as exceedingly 


1 According to a recent emendation, ‘lilies’ (720%) and 
‘apples’ are parallel in the well-known passage, Cant. 25. See 
Fruit, $ 5 [2]. 

2 The кррор of the Greeks was probably both Lilium chal- 
cedoutcum and L. bulbiferum. 
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plentiful in the fields of Hauran—most probably Gladi- 
olus atroviolaceus, Boiss. If, as Tristram reports, the 
Arab peasantry now apply the name йан ‘to any 
brilliantly coloured flower at all resembling a lily, as to 
the tulip, anemone, ranunculus,’ it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the biblical name had an equally wide 
application, Sce also SHOSHANNIM,. 

[See H. Christ, ‘Nochmals d. Lilie d. Bibel’ in ZDPV 
25 65-80 (1899), who remarks that there is not sufficient evidence 
to decide what kind of lily 1s meant, and that the flower iutended 
in Mt. 628 Lk. 1227 is most probably the iris; see also L. Fonck, 
* Streifzüge durch die Biblische Flora’ in Brddrsche Studien, 
Bd. v. Hít. i. 53-76 (Freiburg i. B., 1900). Post (in Hastings, 
DB 31234) remarks that the irises are plants of pasture-grounds 
and swamps, seldom found in grain-fields. But the point of this 
is not clear. * Lilies of the field’ simply means * wild lilies.'] 

IN PNE Eie ls 

LIME. Assyrians and Babylonians alike меге 
familiar with the use of lime (carbonate of lime) and 
gypsum (sulphate of lime), whether as a plaster or a 
wash, alike for preservative and for decorative purposes ; 
and the same remark applies to the Egyptians, by whom 
this form of mural decoration was carried to a high 
pitch of excellence, and from whom it was taken by the 
Etruscans, the Greeks, and other ancient peoples. See 
Wilkinson, Аме. Æg. 1362, ср pl. viii; also 47209), s. v. 
* Mural Decoration'; and, tor biblical references, see 
PLAISTER, and ep MORTAR. According to Rev. W. 
Carslaw of Beirut, mortar made with lime is used now 
more often than formerly (Hastings, DB 3438 a). 

The phenomena of lime-pounding and of calcination 
seem to be referred to (a) in Is. 77 у and also (2) in Am. 
21 Is. 3212; and in the last two instances it is the 
burning of bones (phosphate of lime) that is spoken of. 
But all these passages may be greatly improved by 
methodical emendation. 

The words are (a) ^3 gir (^3, to boil, boil up?! cp Aram. 
32, wave, NH 772, ‘foam,’ Arab. gayyarun, 'quicklime^), used 
in the obscure passage (see Cz. Втб.), NID ^3aw ^2 WWD, 
T3212 517323872, Is. 2% 9, orar bwaw (00, A) marras Tous AvOous 
TOV Boj.Gv катакєкоциєгоус ws korcav Aemriy [BNAQT]. cum 
posuerit omnes lapides altaris sicut lapides cineris allisos; 
EV ‘when he maketh all the stones of the altar as chalkstones 
that are beaten in sunder’; Pesh. renders ^2 by selsa—i.e., 
xa, calx. (0) "V, sid, in the expressions ast» DU, кате- 
kavgav eis koriav, ad cinerem (Ат. 21), апа wi ripis kata- 


Kexaupeva ws акаба (Ге ,7 7), de incendio cinis (15. 3312). 


LINE. (1) "^C, séred, ls. 113} AV, wrongly. 
See PENCIL. (2) ^p. kaw, 15. 4413 RV (AV ‘rule,’ uérpov). 
Cp op 3, 424702, Josh. 2 18 21. The wood-carver stretched a line 
or cord over the block of wood to lay out the course which his 
work would have to take. The builder used it too for his first 
measurements (Job 35 5 Zech. 116 [Kre]). In Ps. 19 4(5) read 
con, alām, with Ols., Ges., We. SBOT, etc. 

For (3) o, 4f, 1K. C15; (4) "2n, Жёде/, Is. 38 20: (5) ^p, 
pathil, Ezek. 40 3, see Corp. 

(6) карор, 2 Сог. 1016 AV, AVmg, ‘rule,’ RV ‘province, 
RVing, ‘limit.’ Cp Canon, $ т. 


LINEN, FINE LINEN, and LINEN GARMENTS 
occur as renderings of the following words : — 

т. tan, PIN, Prov. T 16| (defining 227, dark-hued stuffs) 
—taken for a verb in © and strangely rendered бюураф‹а by 
Theod.—occurs in Таз. in the sense of ‘rope.’ If MT is correct 
(see below) it is probably the same as Gr. o66vy, ‘ fine linen cloth,’ 
and may denote either linen ‘ yarn’ (as RV) or ‘ woven linen 
cloth.’ No satisfactory etymology of the word has been found 
in the Semitic languages (against Del. ad /oc.). [Frankenb. 
and Che., however, think the text very doubtful. The latter 
reads thus: ‘I have stretched cords on my bedstead; 1 have 
spread carpets on my conch.’ ]? 


2. bad, ^з (Ex. 28 42 3928 [not in 65] Lev. 610[3] 164 
2332 I S. 218 2218 2 S. 614 1 Ch. 1527; plur. Ezek. 92 / 


1: 102 6 f Dan. 105 126 ft), is rendered by @ in the 
Pentateuch Alveos, but elsewhere variously.3 


! Cp леп, from 12, to ferment, boil, or foam up (see BDB). 


2 See Crit. Bib. (ром DIAN, a corruption of [37373 enen; 
DMS, read `X 37). 


515.218 Bap Lom.; 2218 BLom., and A has Aivov (which else- 
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The etymology of the word éad is unknown; but 
there is no reason for rejecting the unanimous tradition 
which declares it to mean ‘linen.’ 

Whilst on the one hand we learn from Ex. 3928 that C (7.e., 
byssus, see below, 3) is either the same as dad, or a particular 
species of it, on the other hand it is pretty certain from Ezek. 
44 17 f. that linen would be the clothing prescribed for the priests 
in the Levitical law. Still, it is just possible, as Dillmann sug- 
gests (on Ex. 7% 42), that даа in itself. meant only ‘ white stuff,’ 
whether linen or cotton, 

3. ёйз, үз (Bbooos or fBjócctvos, EV ‘fine linen,’ т Ch. 
421 [aBax, B; aBBous, A; aBovs, L] 1527 2 Ch. 214 
[13] 314 512 Esth. 16 815 Ezek. 27 16t), is a late word 
in Hebrew, as, apart from the bighly doubtful mention 
in Ezekiell it is found only in Ch. and Esth. Sus 
is almost certainly equivalent to the older term Ses 
(VE, cp 1 Ch. 15 27 with Gen, 41 42; and especially 2 Ch. 
214 [13] 314 512 with Ex. 2842 etc.), and both denote 
the substance which the Greeks called íccos, as to the 
exact nature of which there has been enormous contro- 
versy. As 325 is probably an Egyptian word, being 
mentioned in connection with Egvpt (Gen. 4142 and 
esp. Ezek. 277), and as according to Ex, 39 28 it is either 
identical with or a species of dad (see above), the evi- 
dence favours the view that Besos was a sort of linen, 
that being a particularly Egyptian product. 

The etymology of the word бф is quite unknown; a possible 
connection with Syr. ёйѕ?ла (the plaut * verbascum’), which may 
be an Indo-European word (Lag. Sew. 1 52 /7.) throws no light 
upon its meaning; nor is anything gained by comparing Ar. 
baz = Вусооѕ. 

Philology being of no assistance, we are thrown back 
upon the statements of Greek and Latin writers about 
byssus; and from a careful examination of these, Braun 
(De vestitu sacerdotum | Hebr. 1., chap. 6), Celsius 
(Hierob, 11., 169 ff.), and more recently Yates ( 7zx- 
trinum antiquorum, Lond., 1843, 1., 252 ff.), have de- 
duced with fair certainty the conclusion that byssus 
was ‘fine linen.’ On the other hand, Forster (De bysso 
antiquorum (Lond., 1776) argued that byssus was cotton, 
and has been followed by many modern scholars. On 
the one main point, however, his argument is now entirely 
overthrown. The statement of Herodotus (286) that 
the embalmed bodies of the dead were swathed in cloths 
of byssus (g.vddvos Восоіутѕ тєхадФет‹) was taken to 
prove that byssus meant cotton, because it was long held 
that cotton was the material of the mummy cloths. How- 
ever, the microscopic examination by Thomson (whose 
results were first published in the 22:1, Mag., Nov. 1834) 
and later investigations have clearly shown that these 
wrappings are linen, at least in the vast majority of 
cases.? Indeed, linen is often spoken of by ancient 
writers as a characteristic product of Egypt, and their 
statements are confirmed by such monuments as the 
pictures of the flax-workers in the grotto of el-Kab (cp 
also Budge, Mummy, 189 /.). 

It is true that zt least two late Greek writers, Philostratus (71) 
and Pollux (7 76) appear to have extended the term 8vecos to 
cotton; but such confusions are natural with unscientific authors, 
and a far larger number of quotations can be given where a 
flaxen product is plainly meant (see Yates, of. cit. 267-273). 

There is reason for distinguishing óccos as a finer 
sort of linen from Aívov; thus Pausanias and others 
speak of them as distinct; and Pliny (xix. 14. of the 
byssus of Elis, gzafermis denariis scripula eius per- 
mutata quondam ut auri reperio) and many others refer 
to byssus as among the most costly of materials, We 
may therefore be satisfied with the EV rendering of 


where represents 7777 [flax], see below); 2 S. 6 14, :£aAAos; 1 Ch. 
eld Bvogivn. The plural is rendered in Ezek. 9, тоёлотс; in 
Ezek. IN столи and o70An ayia: in Dan. Síacva (Aq. # л(рєта, 
Symm. Aiva, ТЬ. Badd[e]ev). The usual rendering of Tg. and 
Pesh. is “13, ‘ byssus.’ 

1 See Cornill, ad oc. The word is absent in (5, unless Өарсє:с 
represents it; it may have been dragged into MT on account 
of its association with 17298. 

? Of the remains of ancient Egyptian linen and the repre- 
sentations of linen manufacture on the monuments, an interesting 
account is given by Wilkinson (Amc. Eg. chap. 9; cp Schegg, 
Bibl. Arch. 1 162 f7.). 
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‘fine linen.’ The mention of ‘ the families of the house 
of those that wrought fine linen' (733) in 1 Ch. 421 (if 


correct) reminds us of other references to the growth 
and spinning of flax in Palestine (Josh. 26 Prov. 3113 
Hos. 259 [7 11]. See also FLAX. 

4. mikwčh, "рО, in 1 K. 1028 and Кро twice in 2 Ch. 116 
(‘linen yarn’ AV), is considered under CHARIOT and MizRAIM. 


5. sddin, po ‘fine linen’ (Prov. 3124 AV, Is. 323 


EV), 'linen garments' (Judg. 1412 RV ;! AV ‘sheets,’ 
mg. ‘shirts'), an article of domestic manufacture (Pr. 
/.c.), which was considered a luxury (Is. Z.c.).  Accord- 
ing to Jer. AZ. 24 13 there were three varieties (a sleeping- 
cloth, a garden-dress, and a sampler), and in A/énudch. 
87 & it is spoken of as a summer garment as opposed to 
the кэдэр for winter use. In Yómá34 it is used of a 
curtain, and in А?/. 1932% of a shroud. From these 
passages it may be concluded that sddiz denotes either 
in general a piece of linen cloth, such as a sheet, or 
more specifically a linen shirt worn next the skin (cp 
Moore, Judg., ad foc. ). 


The identification of здан with Syr. seddóna and Gr. тёш 
(by which it is rendered in @—save in Is. 3 23, where the rendering 
is loose) has been doubted (cp Frankel, 48); it may, however, be 
connected with the Ass. sudinnu (Am. Tab. sa¢iznz), ‘garment’ 
(cp Del. Ass. HIVB; Wi. Am. Thontaf. ‘ Glossar’). 


6. pištīm, ОЭ, is rendered ‘linen’ in 1еу. 13 47 / 52 59 
Dt. 2211 Ezek. 44 17 / Jer. 131; see FLAX. 

7. Sef, wy (Gen. 41 42 Ex. 254 261 31 36 27 9 [B® om.] 
1618 285 f. 815 39 356 23 25 35 368 35 37 389 16 18 23 392 f. 
58 27-29 Prov.3122 Ezek. 1610 277; once wg [Kt., 
follows], Ezek. 1613+), rendered Bicoos or Bicowvos in 65, 
is, as we have seen above (3), the older equivalent of £z. 
Sé is not improbably of Egyptian origin, being identical 
with Coptic skens = byssus, and so apparently connected 
with Coptic sZez/, ‘to weave.’ Like the Bicowot mémor 
of Greek writers, robes of 32 formed an honourable 
dress (Gen. 4142). It was a chief constituent in the 
more ornamental of the tabernacle hangings and of the 
priestly robes, along with dyed stuffs?— blue, purple, 
and scarlet. The ‘fine twined linen’ (nyp vy) of Ex. 


26-28 36-39 was probably woven of threads spun from 
a still finer flax than that which produced the ordinary 
Jf; we may compare what Pliny (191, $ 2) says of the 
specially fine Cuman flax: лес id maxime mirum, 
singula earum stamina cenieno quinquageno filo constare, 
adding that in the still more wonderful case of the famous 
linen cuirass of Amasis each thread was made up of 365 
minute threads. We know from existing remains to 
what perfection the arts of spinning and weaving were 
carried in ancient Egypt. 


8. &orái, “Ùn (Is. 199,1. ® Bíccos, AV NET-WORKS, mg. 
White Works, RV WHITE CLoTH, mg. cotton), which is a 
peculiar form? from 4m, Esth. 16 815, and is most naturally 
referred to the byssus or ‘fine linen’ for which Egypt was famous. 
We need not emend the word to ҮТП or rmm (Koppe, etc.). 


9. Bécaos, Lk. 1619. Rev. 1812t, cp Búrewos, Rev. 18 12 16 
19814t. See (3) то. Aévov, used for ‘flax’ in Mt. 1220, and, 
according to some MSS, for ‘linen clothing’ in Rev. 156—where, 
however, WH followed by RV read At@ov. For the ' Zzez frock’ 
in Ecclus.404 (© wpodtvor) see Frock. тт. ӧббиа, ‘linen 
clothes’ (Lk. 2412 Jn.1940 205 Æt), plur. dimin. of ó66wq 
(rendered ‘ sheet,’ Acts 10 11 11 54), on which see (1). So far as 
we can gather from classical references g-11 refer to the finer 
sort of linen cloth, as opposed to the coarser ¢dawy or ‘canvas’ 
(see Yates, of. cit. 265). 

12. guóóv (Mt. 27 59 Mk. 14 51 15 46 Lk. 23 53|; RV ‘linen 


1 So, too, RV in Prov. 31 24. 

2 According to Jewish tradition (Mishna, KZ. 91) the gar- 
ments of the priests were woollen— being an exception to 
the law against Sa'a£nze, 1009), Lev. 19 19 (‘garment of linen 
and woollen,’ AV), Dt. 22 11 (. . . ‘woollen and linen together,’ 
AV) Dillmann (on Ex. 254), however, thinks they may have 
beencotton. ‘yj is explained from the Coptic to mean ‘false cloth,’ 
salt, ‘woven,’ and nud, ‘false’ (cp Kn. ad іос.). 5% word 
«iBSndos occurs again in Wisd. 2 16 (AV ‘counterfeit,’ RV ‘base 
metal’) and 159 ('counterfeit[s],^ EV). Cp Dress, $ 7, col. 
1140, 


3 Ср ^213 in Am. 7 1 Nah. 3 17 (Stade, Gr., § 3014). 
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cloth’ consistently) ; cp Egypt. sAen (see 7) is synonymous with 
66óvtov ; cp Mt. 2759 Mk. 15 46 Lk. 24 12 Jn. 205.4, and, in 65, 
Judg. 14 13, дома [BL], cevdovas [A]. N. M. 

LINTEL. On the sacredness of the lintel sce 
THRESHOLD. The only true Hebrew word for ‘lintel’ 
15 дїрр, mai&oph (cp Ass. askuppu), Ex. 12722 f. 

For ow. ‘dyil (1 К. 631) RVmg. gives 'posts'; and for 
"nez, Kaphtór (Am.91), AVmg. and RV give 'chapiter(s).' 
See CHAPITER (4). 


LINUS (AiNoc [Ti. WH]) unites with Eubulus and 
others in a greeting to Timothy (2 Tim. 421). Accord- 
ing to lrenzeus (Adv. kaer., iii. 83) Linus received the 
bishopric of Rome, not from Peter as first bishop, but 
from ' the apostles’ (cp Eus. HE 32; and the lists of the 
seventy disciples compiled by Pseudo-Dorotheus and 
Pseudo-Hippolytus). 

Inthe Syriac Teaching of Simon Cephas, where he is called 
Ansus or Isus (the 7 of his name having been taken as the sign 
of the accusative, which might be omitted), he is a disciple of 
Peter, a deacon, whom the apostle makes bishop in his stead, 
with the injunction that nothing else besides the NT and the OT 
be read before the people ; he is also represented as taking up 
the bodies of Peter and Paul by night and burying them. One 
of the three recensions of the Acts of Peter and Paul is tra- 
ditionally attributed to Linus. He is commemorated in the 
Roman Church on 23rd Sept. According to the Roman Breviary 
he was an Etrurian, native of Volaterra:, and was bishop of 
Rome in succession to Peter for eleven years, two months, 
twenty-three days, and is buried in the Vatican. Schultze 
(Arch, Stud. 228), however, has shown that there was no 
Christian burying-place in the Vatican before the reign of 
Constantine. Harnack dates the episcopate of Linus A.D. 64-76. 
See his Chronologie der adt-christé. Lit., and cp Lightfoot, Sz. 
Clement of Rome, Zahn, Einleit. 223. 

LION. Few animals are mentioned more frequently 
in the OT than the lion (ZeZs leo), and familiar 
acquaintance with its habits is shown by 
the many similes employed. ‘There are 
five Hebrew words for lion, which, 1t so happens, are 
collected together in a single passage (Job 4 xo f). 

1. ări, ’aryéh, "W, ЛУК, the common word for a full-grown 
lion. The cognate word in Eth. is applied to any wild beast, 
and in Arab. а>ш4а denotes mountain-goats. 

2. 1201, Kab (/‘to eat,’ cp Ar. labiya, but see Hommel, 
Sdugeth. 288 f), used especially of the lioness, Gen. 499 Nu. 
2324 Joells (| ^w, WIN), and Zéyya, кел, Ezek. 19 2, and 
cp also the place-name BETH-LEBAOTH mingo ima]. [In Ps. 
22 17a [16a] 212 [206] the 4227 or ‘ greedy lion takes the place 
of the dog in Che.'s text; cp Doc, § 3, begin.] 

3. képhir, VED ('covered'—Ze., with hair?), a young and 
strong lion ; cp Ezek. 19 2 5 Ps. 17 12 (|| лм), Ezek. 38 13 etc. 
The place-name mY53 may have the same meaning; see 
CHEPHIRAH, 

4. láyiš, ob (/‘to be strong’), Job4dir Is. 306 (І №25), 
Prov. 30 зо; ср perhaps the place-name LarsH. 

5. Sad, ту (to cry out’), Job410 1016 (11N) 2885 
Hos. 5 14 and Ps. 9113 (1 52). Identified by Boch. with the 
black Syrian lion (cp Pliny 8 17). On Ps. 91 13 see SERPENT. 

AV in Job288 renders Пу °33, 'lion's whelps, RV, how- 
ever, ‘the proud beasts’ (cp Talm. PNY, ‘pride’); cp RV's 
rendering of 4134 [26]; Vg. i? superbie ; Ges.-Buhl, ‘noble 
beasts of prey '—e.g., ‘the lion.’ Sas, however, seems to be 
insufficiently attested. In Job 28 the context shows that some 
definite animal is meant. See OssiFRAGE. In Job 41 34 pne 
should probably be p (G v. 25 [26] ràv £v rots Vary, so 
Pesh., Michaelis, etc.). | . ў 

А study of the parallelism in the different passages 
will show that the above words for lion were more or 
less interchangeable. ‘The Rabbinical writers did not 
see this; they sought to assign each name to a particular 
part of the lion'slife. For instance, most unreasonably, 
gb (no. 4) was said to mean an old, decrepit lion. In 


reality gnb means the precise opposite—a lion ‘which 
turneth not away for any’ (Prov. 3030) —2.є., one in its 
full strength. 
It is plain enough that lions were a source of danger 
in ancient Palestine. The reedy swamps of the o 
ег. 4919 5044 Zech.113, cp Rel Pal. 
2. Haunts. ue Шс recesses of Mts. Hermon and 
Senir (Cant. 48), and the desert S. of Judah (Is. 306), 
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were their favourite haunts. They are no longer found 
in Palestine, though they are mentioned as late as the 
twelfth century (Reland), but are still met with in the 
jungles of the Euphrates and the ‘Tigris. ‘They have 
probably disappeared from Arabia,’ but abound, accord- 
ing to Layard,” in Khuzistan. Ina few parts of India 
they are not unknown ;? but everywhere, even in Africa, 
they show a tendency to disappear before the encroach- 
ments of man. ln historical times the lion ranged over 
Syria, Arabia, Asia Minor, and the country S. of the 
Balkans, besides the whole of Africa and the greater 
part of northern and central Hindustan. 

In its habits the lion is monogamous. The number 
of young produced at a birth varies from two to four, 
3. Habits but is commonly three; the male helps to 
` * rear the whelps by providing food for them, 
and he also takes part in teaching them to provide for 
themselves (cp Ezek. 192 f; Nah. 2:2[13]. Lions do 
not entirely depend on the food they kill, but will eat 
dead bodies even in an advanced state of decomposition. 
As а rule they are nocturnal in their habits, though 
occasionally seen by daylight, and their habit of lurking 
in seciet places is often referred to by the OT writers 
(Ps. 109 1712 Job 83839 /. Lam. Зто Jer. 47 and Dt. 
3322) 'The lion was the shepherd's terror (cp Mic. 
58[7]) ; more than once, as David told Saul, he had 
to rescue a lamb from a lion's jaws* (1 S. 1734 RV; ср 
Am. 312). Ordinary shepherds had to band themselves 
together to drive off the enemy (15. 814, and see Am. 
3:2) | Not unfrequently men were attacked (т K. 
1324 f. 2036). 

It seems as if the diminished population of Samaria after the 
captivity were much plagued by lions (2 K.17 24 /7.). This is 
represented as a judgment ; a similar story is told of Decius (see 
Rel. Pad. 967). Generally * man-eaters ' are the old lions who, 
with diminished activity and broken teeth, find it difficult to 
capture big game. On Benaiah's exploit (2 S. 2320) see 
Snow. 

The lion's roar is a favourite figure applied to enemies 
(Ps. 2213 [:4] Prov. 2815 Zeph. Зз), to false prophets 

2 (Ezek. 2225), to the wrath of an earthly 

Pond monarch (Prov. 19 :2 202), to the wrath of 

' God (Jer. 25 зо Jocl 3[4]16), and to thefury 
of the devil (1 Pet. 58). Other references are made to 
his open mouth ready to rend the helpless (Ps. 2221 [22] 
2 Tim. 417), to his chasing his victims (Ps. 72[3] Job 
10:6), and to his powerful teeth, symbols of strength 
(Joel 16 I2cclus. 212 Rev. 98). In Gen. 499 the tribe of 
Judah is compared to a lion ; hence the Messianic title 
in Rev. 55. The same title is given to Dan in Dt. 
3322, and to all Israel in Nu. 2324 249; also to Saul 
and Jonathan in 2 5. 123, and to Judas the Maccabee in 
1 Масс. 34 2 Macc. 11:1. David's Gadite guard are 
called *lion-faced' (т Ch. 128) ; sec also ARIEL. 

To hunt lions was the sport of kings.” Amenhotep 
I1l. boasts of having slain 102 lions during the first ten 
5. Lion. !*?'5 of his reign ; ‘two 5055 of lions (2.е., 
hunting 120) 1 slew, says l'iglath - pileser. Ašur- 

* bāni-pal claims to have attacked a lion single- 
handed, and this exploit was not uncommon among his 
predecessors. Under the later kings lions were sought 
out in jungles, caught in snares, and preserved for the 
royal sport. Bow and arrows, or a sword, daggers, 
and spears were the weapons of the hunters. In Pales- 
tine, as we gather from Ezek. 1948, a pit would be dug, 
or a net prepared, by which the lion might be caught 
and then confined in а cage (ano, v. of, AV ‘ward,’ 
Kos). 


1 Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 459. 

2 WVineveh and its Remains, 2 48. 

3 Rousselet, Z'Zsde des Rajah, 202, 464, 468. 

4 In the ideal future, however, the lion would lie down with 
the calf; cp Is. 116 7. 6525. 

5 For the lion as represented upon Egyptian and Assyrian 
monuments, see Perrot and Chipiez, Art in Ancient Egypt, 
Е 323; Artin Chald. and Ass. 2154 ff. ; Houghton, 752A 

325 

6 Houghton, Ze. 
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The great brazen laver of Solomon's temple was 
adorned with lions (1 K. 729), as well as with oxen and 
cherubim. All these figures were of 
Babylonian and Phoenician origin, and 
represented the strength of the victorious 
and terrible God of heaven. In Babylonian mythology 
the lion is the symbol of summer-heat. NERGAL [g.v. ], 
the god of summer-heat, is represented as a lion-god. 
It is not, however, a probable view that the opening 
exploit in the career of Samson (Judg.145) is to be 
directly explained by this symbolism (Steinthal). Моге 
probably, like Gilgame$! and the Phoenician god Mel- 
kart,? the hero Samson was represented as freeing his 
land from dangerous animals, which in turn may have 
been suggested by the conflict of the solar god Marduk 
with the dragon Tiamat. In Egypt the lion-headed 
goddess (Sekhet) was the patron of Bubastis, Leonto- 
polis, and other cities; and at Baalbek, according to 
Damascius (774. /sid. 203), the protecting deity was 
worshipped under the form of a lion. 

More famous, however, is the great Arabian lion-god Ya- 
ghüth, Ze., *protector'(cp Kor. Sur. 7123). Such names as 
'Abd- and 'Obaid-Yaghüth among the Koreish suggest that he 
was worshipped by Mohammed's own tribe. Yaghüth3 is of 


Yemenite origin, and the name has been identified by Robertson 
Smith (Rel. .Sezi.(2) 43; cp Wellhausen, ZZeid.(2) 22) with the 
Edomite JEusu (g.v.). Labwan (cp x'3b) and Laith (cp gb) 
occur as tribal names, and asad, the common word for a lion in 
Arabic, is frequently found not only in Arabia but also in the 
Sinaitic inscriptions. For evidence of an apparent connection 
between a lion-god and lion-clans, cp As. 192-194 ; Ned. Sesn.(9) 
435 We. Heid.) 19 ff. A. E. 5.—5. A. C. —T. К. C. 


6. In mytho- 
logy, etc. 


LITTER. That litters were in use in Palestine before 
the Greek period is clear, not only from the pathetic 
allusion in Dt. 2856, but also from Gen. 3134 (E), where 
Rachel is said to have hidden her teraphim in the 
'camel's furniture,’ which should probably rather be 
‘camel's litter.’ 

In the phrase bean 72 (© та eáyuara тїс карћлоџ) ^2 
is so called from the round shape of the litter. In Is. 6620 © 
renders D393 by окай, thinking of 73 (see, however, 
DnoMEDARY) The camel.litters are, in fact, ‘shaded’ by an 
awning stretched on the wooden framework. 

Usually, one may suppose, the litters were not borne by 
men, but were of a size to swing on the back of a mule. 
‘The Damascus litter,’ says Doughty (Ar. Des. 16x), 
‘is commonly a cradle-like frame with its tilt for one 
person, two such being laid in balance upon a mule's 
back; others are pairs housed in together like a bed- 
stead under one gay canvass awning.’ The Arabian 
litters, which were ' charged as a houdah on a camel's 
back,’ seemed to this traveller (2 484) more comfortable. 
Burckhardt describes these as sometimes five feet long 
(see Knobel-Dillm., on Gen. 3134). A representation 
of an old Egyptian litter is given by Wilkinson (.4zc. 
Eg. 1421, no. 199); on the Greek dopetov and the 
Roman éectica, Smith's Dict, Class. Ant. (s.v. * Lectica') 
may be consulted. 

The word dopetov has been supposed by many to 
occur in a Hebraised form in Cant. 87. If true, this 
has an obvious bearing on the important question 
whether there are any books in the OT belonging to 
the Greek period, and directly influenced by the Greek 
language and even Greek ideas. No word for ‘litter’ 
occurs in Ecclesiastes, but in Cant. 37 RV rightly renders 
neo (mitfah ; see BED, $ 2) ' litter,'—' Behold it is the 
litter of Solomon' (кА, Zectulus). The bridegroom 
(honoured by theextravagant title ‘Solomon ')is supposed 
to be borne in the centre of a procession, sitting in a 
litter ог palanquin (cp 2 S. Зз, where the same word 
means 'bier'—xA(vm, feretrum). According to the 
generally received view, this ‘litter’ or ' palanquin' is 


1 See Smith-Sayce, Chaldean Genesis, illustration opp. 
р. 175. 

2 See Peters, Nippur, 2 303 (with illustration). 

3 The proper name «eyov6os has been found on an inscription 
from Memphis (We.). 
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called in v. ә by another term! (лэм; 65 dop|[e]tov), 
which Robertson Smith inclined to explain from Sanskrit 
(see PALANQUIN), but most scholars (so e.g., Bu. and 
Siegfr., but not Del.) regard as a Greek loan-word= 
$opetov. (In the Midrash on Cant. jw Is explained by 
хотю = форуиа). The Greek derivation is supported by 
a partial parallelism between the account of Solomon's 
litter in Cant.8:o and that of the форєѓа in a festal 
procession of Antiochus Epiphanes (Athen. 55; cp CAN- 
TICLES, 8 15). ‘To this view three objections may be 
raised. (т) The $opetov was borrowed by the Greeks 
from Asia. (2) If a Greek (or Sanskrit) loan-word were 
used at all, it would be in v. 7, not in v. o. The 
native word zz//a& would be appropriately used to 
explain the foreign word ; but after the litter has been 
brought before us as а m7ttah, we do not expect to be 
told that ‘king Solomon made himself а форєѓох.' 

The surrounding context is full of difficulties which suggest 


corruption of the text. We cannot, therefore, consider appiryon 
apart from the rest of the passage. We may suppose that [лк 


is a dittogram of 135, and as the result of a series of critical 
emendations (notably that of дак бол for чәл, candy for jp 


[see PuRPLE], and p323 for полах [see Enoxv]) the description 
of the bridegroom's litter in Cant. 86-11 assumes this form (see 


Che. JQR 11 562 7. [1899], — 


What is it that comes up from the wilderness 
Like pillars of smoke ; 

Perfumed with myrrh and frankincense, 
With all spices of the merchant? 


See, it is Solomon's litter, 
Surrounded by warriors ; 

They are all wearers of swords, 
Expert in war. 

Every one has his sword on his thigh 
For fear of lions. 


Solomon made himself this artful work 
Of timber of Lebanon ; 

Its pillars he made of silver, 
Its back of gold, 

Its seat—almug-wood in the centre, 
Inlaid with ebony. 


Come forth, ye maidens of Zion, 
And behold the king, 
In the crown with which his mother crowned him 
On the day of his marriage, 
And in the day of the joy of his heart, 
* * 


Thus, besides bean 13, (a) AND, miffah, but not affiryón 
(which is really non-existent, except in 77/77), means litter. So 
also (7) does 2%, $45, in Is. 66 20, unless ‘cars (for mules)’ be 


preferred as a rendering. See Wacon. (с) форесор (see above) 
occurs in 2 Macc. 327 (Heliodorus ; sela gestatoria), and 98 
(Antiochus ; gestatorium); RV ‘litter,’ AV ‘horselitter.’ (4) 
$ipa£ [A], or ŝíġpos [V], 2 Macc. 1421 ; RV ‘and a litter was 
brought forward from each army’ (mporgA8ev map’ &кастоу 
cippa) Hence the denom. édpevw, properly ‘to drive а 
chariot’; Bar. 6 зт [30] oi iepets Schpevovar ([B]; but of i. ŝia- 
Pbe(povary [A], caPigove ot i. (QD. RVmg. by a doubtful 
extension of the sense, ‘the priests bear the litter’ (RV ‘sit on 
seats’; AV ‘sit in their temples’). The Greek text seems to be 


Corrupt. T. K. C. 
LITTLE ONES (Jer.143). See NOBLEs. 
LITTLE OWL (0\2), Lev. 11:5. See OWL. 


LITURGY. See PsALMS, HYMNS, SACRIFICE. 


LIVER (722, ‘heavy,’ with reference to the weight 
of the liver; Httap). It is important to begin by 
noticing the sacredness of the liver. Repeatedly in P 
‘the yothéreth of (or, upon) the liver’ is directed to be 
burned upon the sacrificial altar. 

The Heb. phrases are 33227 лугі, Ex. 29 22 Lev. 8 16259 19; 
"iiy піП, Lev.3410 15 4974; and 73207] "rin, Lev. 9 ro. 
ВАГТ, also reads one of these phrases in Lev. 7 зо. According to 
Driver-White (SBOT on Lev.3 4), yothéreth denotes probably the 
fatty massat theopening of the liver which reaches the kidneysand 


1 Cp Mishna, 52/4 9 4 (49а), for the late use of [люк for the 
bridal palanquin, 

2 Pesh. hésar kabda, lit. ‘the court (?) of the liver,’ cp Levy, 
Targ, HWB, s.v кууп. The same termin MH, e.g., Үдта 8 6, 
where it is prohibited on the day of Atonement to give to a man 


who has been bitten by a mad dog the animal's 433 “уп. This 
homezopathic mode of treatment was evidently customary. 
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becomes visible upon the removal of the ‘lesser omentum.’ This 
latter is only a thin transparent sheet and cannot well be reckoned 
among the fat parts of the animal. At all events the old inter- 
pretation ‘lobe of the liver’ (65, Jos. Art. ili, 92, etc.) has 
nothing in its favour. 


In Tob. 64-16 82, there is a reference to the use of 
the liver of a fish in exorcisms ; its employment in 
divination has been already referred to in connection 
with Ezek. 212r [26]. See Divination, $2 (3),1 and 
cp Oefele, ZATW 20 [1900], 311 ff. 

But why was this part of the viscera so especially 
sacred? Because the liver contested with the heart the 
honour of being the central organ of life. Wounds in 
the liver were therefore thought to be mortal?; e.g., 
Prov.723, ‘a dart through his liver,’ and Lam. 21r, 
‘my liver’ (1° ту bowels,’ but (5 and Pesh. +53) is 
poured out upon the earth,’ are each of them a peri- 
phrasis for death. Being therefore so sacred, the liver 
was not to be eaten, but to be returned to the giver of 
life (see REINS). 

We can now understand the Assyrian usage by which 
kabittu (=733) became equivalent to /du, ‘heart,’ ? 


and are not surprised to find a group of passages in OT, 
in which 433 has to be restored for the faulty 425 (723) 


of MT. In Ps. 76 [5] the keen-witted Oratorian Houbi- 
gant long ago read ‘and pour out my liver on the dust’ 
(GERA "Ey? ар; cp Lam.2::) and in Ps. 169 [8], 
‘ Therefore my heart is glad, my mind exults' (133 pam) 
remarking that ‘in the Scriptures the liver is the seat of 
јоу and sorrow’; and in Gen. 496 he follows 6 (rà 
Hmard pov) in reading 335 ‘my liver’ for %23 ‘my 
glory.' In Ps. 8013 [x2] 579 [8] 1082 [т] similar cor- 
rections are necessary; perhaps also in Is. 1611 (23 
for 3p; cp Lam. 211).4 т. к. CS. А. С. 


LIVING CREATURES. See CHERUB i., 8 1. 


LIZARD. ‘Tristram has described forty-four species 
and twenty-eight genera of the group Laeertilia found 
at the present day in Palestine. ‘They live in great 
numbers in the sandy desert and generally in the 
wilderness, and are among the commonest animals the 
traveller meets with. Amongst those most frequently 
found he mentions the Lacerta viridis and L. levis 
and the wall lizards belonging to the genus Zoofoca. 
Another not unimportant species, called the Afonitor 
niloticus, was held in high esteem by the ancient 
Egyptians as destroying the eggs and the young of the 
crocodile. Although the lizard is mentioned only once 
in AV, there can be but little doubt that this is the 
animal referred to in the following Heb. words :— 

т. 38, s@5 (Lev. 11 29,5 AV Tortotse, RV GREAT Lizarp). 
Its Ar. equivalent Ф202 denotes a non-poisonous lizard which is 
eaten by some Arabian Bedouins.6 It is identified with the 
Uromastix spinifes—a lizard with a powerful tail covered with 
strong spines. It is mentioned among the unclean creeping 
things (Lev. Zc.), and since it is followed hy утро (‘after its 
kind’) is probably a generic term, in which case the following 
names in v. зо are, as RVmg. suggests, those of different kinds 
of lizards. 


2. DON, ‘парал (Lev. 11 зо, RV Gecko), AV FERRET [g.7.]. 


1 ce Frazer, Paus. 45; Wellh. Meid.) 133 4; WRS Rel. 
Sent. (2) 379, n. 4. 

2 Cp Asch. Agam. 432, Ovyyaver mpos ўтар, of a heart-wound. 

3 For the parallelism of these words see Del. Ass. ЛУБ 317. 
Del. renders £adz¢tu only ‘Gemiith. But Jensen (Aesmod. 11 
n.) gives (1) liver (2) inward part-centre; and Muss-Arnolt 
(т) liver, (2) disposition. 

One may hope that, as Schleusner suggests (Lex., s.v.) 
the jap of @ in 1 S. 19 13 162 is a corruption of a Greek trans- 
literation of 353. Theod. has xoBep ; but Aq. тё та» тАҹоѕ ; 
cp 2K.815 @ (Klo.). See BED, 88 3, 4 (0). 

5 Hitzig on Nah. 27 reads ЛУП, ‘the lizard’ (/.e., Nineveh) for 
ЗУЛ; against this cp Hi.-Steiner(5), ad бос. 

6 According to Doughty (Ar. Des. 170) the 7/268 [i.e., dadd] 
is an edible sprawling lizard, fullest length a yard with tail, 
and is considered a delicacy. The colour is blackish and green- 
specked above the pale yellowish and dull belly, and its skin is 
used for the nomad’s milk-bottles. 
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з. n3, дойл (/., RV Lanp-crocopiLe), AV CHAMELEON 
[gz]. 
4 nxn), гал (ib, EV LIZARD; каАаВшт]$; stellio), in 


the Talmud is the general term for a lizard; cp Lewysohn, 
Zool, 221. 


s. boh, könet (ib, AV SNAIL; тайра, lacerta; cp Sam. 
Rashi, Kim.), RV SAND-LiZARD, so Boch., who identifies it with 
the Ar. Aulasa. Probably a sand-lizard of which there are many 
эре to he found in the Sinaitic peninsula, and which, from 
t 


e fact that its feet are almost invisible, is often called by the 
Arabs the ‘ Sand-fish.’ 

6. DPIN, tnsémeth (ib, from 0:3, ‘to breathe, Мом,’ AV 
Мог ; [a]a raAa£ ; talpa), explained as the ‘mole’ (which ill 
accords with the description in v. 29, see Di.), or as the ‘centi- 
pede’ (cp Pesh.) It is very commonly taken to be the CHAME- 
LEON (g.v.) ; but the genuineness of the word is open to question ; 
see Мог 2, OWL. 


7. NDB] Ўлат), reckoned among the ‘little things 
which are clever’ (Prov. 3028, AV SrIDER; xaAÀaBormqs; 


sello. NA [Peh nonas rather thedizard (уо RV); the 


reference being to the fact that a harmless lizard may be held 
in the hands with impunity. mom is the rendering of the 


Targ. Jer., for ayyb (above), and that of the Sam. for прок. 


The mod. Gr. caytducvO0s is probably derived from it (cp Del. 
Prov., ad loc.). 


The lizard, though eaten sometimes by Arabian 
tribes, was forbidden among the Jews; and a curious 
old tradition relates that Mohammed forbade it as food, 
because he thought the lizard was the offspring of an 
Israelite clan which had been transformed into reptiles 
(2S 88; Doughty, Ar. Des. 1326). This has a sugges- 
tion of totemism, and that the lizard was a sacred animal 
seems to be borne out by the occurrence of the Ar. gabb 
(25) as the eponym of a widespread tribe (A7z. 198), 
and also by the recollection of the important part the 
flesh, bones, and skin of the lizard have played in 
magical and medicinal preparations. ? 

А.Е Sea oe Ae Ce 


LOAF (725, Ex. 2923 etc.; ond, 1 K.143 ete; 
aptoc, Mk. 814). Sce BREAD. 


LO-AMMI ("27 N5), Hos. 19. See Lo-RUHAMAH. 


LOAN (лох), 18.220. ‘The sense is unique ; see 
128. Cp SAUL, $ 1. 


LOCK (2100), RV Cant. 55 etc. See Door. 


LOCKS. Five Hebrew words correspond to ‘lock’ 
(once) or ‘locks’ (of hair) in AV; but one of these 
(sammdh, лох) is more correctly rendered ‘ veil’ іп RV; 
see VEIL. 

т. 079, Лела“, the full hair of the head= Ass. 277и, Nu. 65 


Ezek. 4420. Ona supposed case of the fem. plur. in Judg. 52, 
see Harr, § з (with note 3), and cp Wellh. Ar. е2. (2) 123. 


2. Mss, sisith, a forelock, Ezek. 83t. Aq. Theod. xpác- 


meBoy (‘fringe,’ cp FRINGES, n. 2). The mention of the forelock 
in connection with ecstatic experiencesisunique. Ср HAIR, 82. 


з. np, 2210055027 (common in МН and Syr.), Cant. 52111. 
Cp CANTICLES, 8 15 (e), and on the form see Кё. 2 1, p. 199. 

4. г\5ото, mahiéphoth, properly * plaits,’ in connection with 
the long hair of Samson, Judg. 161319. Cp Harr, $ 2. 


LOCUST. The biblical references to the locust are 
of much interest, though the Hebrew text may perhaps 
1. Species sometimes invite criticism. 'The species 

and habits that is intended is usually supposed 

* to be the Schistocerca peregrina, formerly 
known as Acridium peregrinum. ‘This species, like 
all the locusts of ordinary language, belongs to the 
Orthoptera and to the family Acridiide, not to the 
Locustide, a name which has produced much con- 
fusion. ‘The species at the present day extends from 
North-West India to the west coast of Northern Africa; 
it is the only Old-World species of the genus, all other 
forms being American. 


1 With t» cp Del. ad loc., and see Lag. Syst. 1 156. 
2 The Pesh. reading is another form of 7238 ; see FERRET. 
3 Cp the Witches scene in Macbeth, Act iv. Sc. 1. 
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To illustrate the great distances that can be traversed by 
these insects it may be mentioned that in 1865 a vessel bound 
from Bordeaux to Boston was invaded by .$. peregrina when 
1200 miles from the nearest land, after which for two days the 
air was full of locusts which settled all over the ship. In 1889 
there passed over the Red Sea a swarm which was estimated to 
extend over 2000 square miles, and, each locust being assumed 
to weigh үк oz., the weight of the swarm was calculated to be 
42,850 millions of tons ; a second and even larger swarm passed 
on the following Чу: That these numbers are no exaggeration 
is shown by the Government Reports on the destruction of 
locusts in Cyprus. Іп 1881 over 1300 tons of locust eggs had 
been destroyed, but in spite of this it was calculated that over 
sooo egg cases, each containing many eggs, were deposited in 
the island in 1883. 

The eggs are laid in the ground by means of the 
powerful ovipositor of the female, the deposition usually 
being in remote and uncultivated lands. On leaving 
the egg the young immediately cast their skin, an 
operation repeated about the 6th, 13th, 21st, 31st 
and soth day. Although the wings attain their perfect 
development and the locust becomes capable of flight 
and of forming swarms only at the 6th and last moult, 
much harm may be done by the young, which hop! over 
the land in great armies devouring every blade of grass 
and every leaf of plants and shrubs (cp Joel 147). The 
most striking effects, however, are caused by the swarms 
of migratory locusts (see above); these, coming out of 
a clear sky, darken the sun (Ex. 1015) and in a short 
time devour every green thing, the coming together of 
their mouth appendages even producing a perceptible 
noise as they eat their way through the country (cp Joel 
25) They are therefore an apt figure for swarming 
hordes (Judg. 65 7 12 Jer. 4623 Judith 22o, and cp Jerome 
on Joel 16: guid enim locustis innumerabilius et 


fortius ; quibus humana industria resistere non potest). 


Their habit of banding together led a proverb-writer to 
class them among the little things of this earth which 
are wise (Pr. 3027). The likeness they bear to horses 
was also noticed (Joel 24 Rev. 97, and cp the Italian 
name cavaletta), also the suddenness of their disappear- 
ance. When the hot sun beats powerfully upon them, 
they literally ‘flee away, and the place is not known 
where they are’? (Nah. 317). Fortunately the visits of 
the swarms are, as a rule, not annual, but recur only 
after a lapse of some years, though the period is 
uncertain; the cause of the immense destruction of 
locust life which this indicates, and still more the cause 
of the sudden recrudescence of activity, are at present 
unknown. 

Locusts are frequently mentioned by the ancients as an article 
of food. They are much eaten in the East, and, when the legs 
and wings are removed and the body fried in butter or oil, are 
said to he not unpalatable. On Mt.3 4 see at end of article. 

There are nine words in the OT taken to mean the 
locust, and although, according to the Talmud, there 
were some 800? species in Palestine (cp 
Lewysohn, Zool. d. Talm. 286 f.) we 
cannot, with any degree of certainty, apportion a distinct 
species to each Hebrew word. 


2. Names. 


т. DEN, ardeh (prop. ! multiplier’ ; axpts, Bpodxos [Lev. 11 22 
1 K. 837], érréAeBos (Nah. 3 17]), is the usual word for locust, 
and appears to be the generic term. It is the locust of the 
Egyptian plague (Ex. 10 1-19, see Exopus ii., 8 3; ii., col. 1442). 
In Judg. 65 7 12 Jer. 4623 Job 3920 AV renders GRASSHOPPER. 
[In Ps. 109 23, * l'am tossed up and down as the locust '(EV)is 
hardly correct; Kau. 7/5 gives “1 am shaken out.’ "noy is 
corrupt ; read эпчи}, ‘І am gathered (for removal) like locusts, 
cp 15. 33 4. So Che. Ps.(2); cp $ 3.) 

2. пур, sol'äm (&rrárns (BAFL)), in EV the BAaLD-LOCUST 


(Lev. 1122), cp Aram. troc, ‘to consume,’ which in the Targ: 
represents p45. Perhaps a 7 y-xa/is with its long smooth head 
and projecting antenna is meant. 

37 boon, hargal (Lev. 11 22); see BEETLE. 


4, 227, &ágáó (v ‘to hide, or conceal’? акріѕ, but in Lev. 1122 


1 Cp Job 3920 RV: ‘Hast thou made him to leap as the 
locust?"; and Is.334. (In Ecclus. 43 17 [19] the fall of snow 15 
likened to the flying down of birds and to the lighting of the 


locust—ds áxpis xaradvovea (marg. v) mm [12° aawo] 
2 Thomson, ZB 419. 
3 Eight of these at most could be locusts, 
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бфиошахц$) usually rendered GRASSHOPPER (ср Lev. Zc., Nu. 
1333 15. 4022 Eccles. 12 5) but in 2 Ch.7 13, ‘locust.’ It is 
referred to in Nu. 13 33 (see n. 1), 15. 4022 [also in Is. 516,1 see 
Che.' Is.’ SBOT (Heb.) ; and in Рх. 37 20 90 9,2 see Che. /’s.(2)] as 
an emblem of feebleness and insignificance. In Talm, 221 is 


the generic term for locusts (cp Lewysohn, Zc.). Ср the proper 
names HAcGAB, HAGABAH. 


5. O13, gázám; see PALMER-WORM. 

6. po, yélek ( licker' ; BpoUxos; axpis in Jer. 51 14 27), usually 
CANKERWORM (so RV regularly) or CATERPILLER.3 Some kind 
of locust is meant, or possibly a young locust. In Jer.5127 


Jéle& sámáx (3720 pd), ‘rough caterpiller’ (or ‘cankerworm’), 
denotes some special kind. The Vg. has bruchui aculeatum.4 


7. ру, sélasal (probably ‘tinkler,’ ёрус{ Ву), may be some 
species of insect noted for its strident noise, such as, in Dt. 
28 42 (see also HORNET), the cicada, or, in Is. 18 r, according to 
some (see Che. Proph. /s., ad loc.), the formidable tsetse-fly, 
the ‘tsaltsalya’ of the Gallas.5 But other views of maja byby 
in 15. 2с. are possible. See below $ з and cp e.g., SBOT, 
* Isaiah," Heb. pp. 8o (lines 36-46), 108 (lines 40-46); note, also, 
AV’s rendering ‘shadowing with wings,’ and RV's ‘the rustling 
of wings.’ 

8. 0°23, "233, géb7 (plur.), gdbay (collective)—z.¢., ‘swarm’? 
—(axpis}, usually rendered GRASSHOPPER (cp Nah. 3 17,6 || 
now); but in Am. 7 1, in AVing., * green worms.’ 

9. DD, £asi/(‘ consumer,’ cpthe verb bon Dt. 28 38; épvaifn ; 
and Bpovxos 2 Ch. 6 28), in т К. 8 37 2 Ch. 628 Ps. 78 46 Il плк; 
some kind of locust must be meant. 

Of the above, nos. 1-4 were classed among clean 
winged things and were allowed to be eaten (Lev. 
liz:f., P; ep CLEAN, $ тт); they are described as 
having ' legs above their feet’ (v5:35 byen my33), whence 
it would appear that a distinction was made between 
leaping locusts, sa/£a/orza, and those which run, cur- 
soria, A similar distinction is made by the Arabs 
between the färis (riding) and the 74777 (going) ; cp also 
2 Ch. 628, Pesh, £a» pàréhà wé-záAédd. Yn the vivid 
account of the locust plague in Joel 1 f (see JOEL ii., 
8 5, and cp Driver's Comm.) four of the above are 
mentioned in the order 5 r6 о (Joel 14). The fact that 
the order in 225 is different (1695) makes it improb- 
able that these words can be taken to refer to locusts 
in different stages of growth. 

There are a few passages which have not yet 
been discussed. In Is.18: the land 'that sends am- 

3. Difficult bassadors by the sca б 15 neither ' the land 
of the rustlings of wings' nor ‘the land 
references. : um Р ; 

of strident creatures with wings’ (see 
above, 8 2 [8]. The most probable reading is ' Ha 
Cush! land of the streams of Gihon’; Gihon is the 
name of the upper, or Ethiopian, course of the Nile (see 
Haupt, SBOT, ‘Isaiah’ [Heb.] 109); the right words 
have a twofold representation in the Heb. text, though 
both times in a corrupt form. ‘The difficult clause at the 
end of Am. 71, following the reference to the 'forma- 
tion’ of certain locusts, evidently needs criticism. ЕМ 
gives, ‘and lo, it was the latter growth after the king's 
mowings,' a somewhat obscure explanation (sce Mow- 
INGS). But ‘latter growth’ (zp5) surely required no 
explanation. On the other hand, something more 
might well have been expected about the locusts. @ 
gives xal {бой Bpoüxos els ywy 6 Basies. ‘The true 
reading probably is рп En лл) ph nin, ‘and behold 
the cankerworm, and the locust, and the palmerworm, 


1 [127153 should be E'33n3. Cp Nu. 1333 where 73) should be 
E33; the clause isa correction of the preceding one which 
contains the wrong reading ‘in oz» eyes’; Che.] 

2 [D5 p'3 and mamio should both be c23n2, Che.] 

3 ‘Caterpillar’ in English is usually restricted to the larval 
stage of the Lepidoptera, Butterflies and Moths. 

4 In England palmer-worms from their ‘ roughness and rugged- 
ness used to be called ‘beare-worms’ (Topsell, 2745. of Serpents, 
105 [1608]). 


5 Cp also Ass. 
HIB 574). 


8 AV ‘the great grasshoppers’; RV ‘the swarms of grass- 
hoppers.’ This represents *313 233 of MT. But, as We. points 
out, Zu is probably an error which *23à (a collective form) is 
intended to correct. Render simply, ‘the grasshoppers.’ 
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s@rsaru, a creature like a locust (Del. Ass. 


* 


LODGE 


and the caterpiller' (cp Joell4) The sense gains 
greatly ; we also obtain a fresh point of contact between 
the Books of Anios and Joel. 

аз. —1п two passages 445i] seems to have been 
corrupted into sé/, ‘shadow.’ Опе of these (Ps. 10923), 
in an emended text, gives a striking parallel to Nah. 
317; the other (Job 1328—142), to Joellz12, he 
renderings respectively are— 


т. ‘ Like caterpillers (5*рпд) on the fences 1 am taken away, 
I am gathered (for removal) like locusts.’ 
2. ‘Like a blossom which appeareth and fadeth, 
Like a palm-tree (1328, like a vine) which caterpillers have 
eaten.’ 


Two kinds of locusts on and л27%) are apparently referred 


to in Ps. 49 1r and (727 and bin) in Ecclus. 14 r5; in both 
cases according to critical emendation. Ben Sira's fondness for 
interweaving biblical expressions with his proverbs has helped 
in this case to the restoration of the text. 

The NT references to locusts (ёкрідєѕ) occur in Mt. 
34 (Mk. 16) Rev.93-1r. ‘The Mt.-Mk. passage states 
that locusts formed the chief food of John the Baptist ; 
it is pointed out, however, elsewhere that there may 
here be an early misunderstanding (see HUsks, 4, 
JOHN THE BAPTIST, $ 2) Тһе locusts of the Rev. 
passage belong to the supernatural imagery of the 
Apocalypse. Contrary to what is said in Prov. 3027 
the locusts are said to have had a king. "There may, 
however, be a confusion between xb», ‘king,’ and чкор, 
‘angel,’ ABADDON [g.v.] (note ‘ЕВрбисті, Rev. 911) 
being variously represented as the ‘king’ and the 
‘angel’ of the abyss. 

See Driver's Excursus in Joel and Amos (Camb. Bible, 1897); 
Æneas Munro, M.D., 7ле Locust Plague and its Suppression 
(1900), and, on the text of Job 13 28 Ps, 4913 109 23 and Ecclus. 
14 15, Che. ‘ Biblical Difficulties, Æxpos. 14 [1901], 113 7 

АЛЕ Б БЕТ Бс су: 


LOD (5) І Ch. 812, See Lyppa. 


LODDEUS (AoAai!oc [B in v. 46]), 1 Esd. 8457, RV 
= Ezra 817, IDDO [1]. 


LO-DEBAR (13749; 2 $.94/., AaAaBap [BAL]; 


A&BaAapi [A in z. 4] ; 127 ND; 1727 AwAaBap [BA]; 
Aad. [L]), a place in Gilead in which Mephibosheth, 
Jonathan's son, lay for a time, with Machir son of 
Ammiel, who also befriended David on his flight to the 
E. of Jordan. Probably the same place is meant by 
the Lidebir which Josh. 1326 places in the territory of 
Gad. Gratz has discovered the name in Am. 613, as, 
along with Karnaim, captured by Israel from Aram. 
Here MT (323 #5) and all the Versions take it as a 


common noun, ‘nothing’; and probably Amos, out of 
all the conquests of Israel E. of Jordan, chose these 
two for the possible play upon their names (see AMOS, 
§ 5)  Lo-debar has not been identified ; but 7 m. E. 
of A/'kés or Gadara, near the great road eastward, 
and on a southern branch of the IV. Samar, isa village 
/édar, which must have been an important site on the 
back of the most northerly ridge of Gilead. ‘There are 
a good spring and ancient remains with caves (Schu- 
macher, WV. Аин 101). The houses cluster on the 
steep edge of a plateau which commands a view across 
Hauràn as far N. as Hermon. Strategically it is 
suitable; no other OT name has been identified 
along this ridge, which must certainly have been con- 
tested by Israel and Aram ; and it is apparently on 
this N. border of Gilead that Lidebir is placed by 
Josh. 1326 (cp review of Buhl, Pad. in Expositor, Dec. 
1896, p. 411). [The reading ' Lo-debar' in 2 8.94 f. 
has been doubted : see SAUL, 8 6, and cp MEPHIBO- 
SHETH. Wellhausen and Nowack adopt the above 
emendation of Am. 6r3; Driver, however (Joel and 
Amos, 199), finds a difficulty in it. Cp MANANAIM. ] 
С. А. 5. 

LODGE. For (1) пз, meéelindh, 15.18], see 
Нит; and for (2) КА, 22, Ezek. 407 7%, RV, see CHAMBER, 9. 

For poo, malon, ‘lodging place’ (Сеп. 42 27, etc. RV), see 
INN. 
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LOFT 
LOFT (nr, т К.1719. See CHAMBER, 6. 


LOG (20; котүАн ; sextarium), Lev.14:o. See 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


LOGOS. Except in the prologue to the Fourth 
Gospel (Jn. 11-18) the biblical usage of Логос shows 
MUS no peculiarity; it means a complex of 
14800681 words (рнмётад). presented in the unity 
TeierencéS. of a sentence or thought. "The entire 
gospel can be called ‘the Zezos of God,’ or even, simply 
the logos (xar’ é£oxfjv) —ѕее, e.g., Mt. 1319-23 Gal. 66 
2 Cor. 217 Rev.12-9—as being a declaration of the 
divine plan of salvation. 

Such passages as Jn. 8 31 37 Acts67 т Сог. 14 35 border upon 
poetical personification, but do not cross the line; neither also 
does Ps. 33 [32] 4 /:, nor yet Wisd. 1612 18 15 4 

In Jn. 1: the Logos comes before us as a person, who 
was ‘in the beginning '—7.e., before the ereation—in 
communion with God, and himself was God. The 
description proceeds in vv. 2 f. ; but the name Logos is 
used only once again—in v. 14, ‘the Logos became 
flesh'; from this point onward its place is taken by 
such names as ‘Jesus Christ, ‘the Only-begotten,’ 
‘the Son,’ ‘the Christ.' 114 makes it clear that for the 
writer the identity of the Logos with the bearer of the 
gospel, Jesus Christ, is a fact as important as it is 
indubitable; for him the redeemer is in his heavenly 
pre-existence the Logos, after his incarnation Jesus 
Christ. In 14 ff it is a very difficult matter to dis- 
tinguish clearly which predicates refer to the pre-existent 
‘Son,’ and which to the Son in his earthly manifestation ; 
probably the writer did not intend that a distinction 
should be made, but wishes from the outset to habituate 
his readers to thinking of the man Jesus who died 
on the cross as being one with the eternal Logos 
and so denying none of the qualities of the one to the 
other; the full Godhead of the Saviour is a pledge of 
the absolute divineness of the salvation he brings. In 
any case so much is certainly claimed for the Logos in 
14-14 :—(t) An existence that transcends humanity (it 
is as incarnate that he ‘took up his abode among 
men '), and indeed creation itself —the highest conceiv- 
able glory (that of the Father being excepted); (2) an 
infinite fulness of graee and truth; and (3) the most 
intimate possible relation to God, even the title of 
God not being withheld (the article, it is true, is not 
prefixed), Moreover, according to v.3 it is through 
the Logos that the universe is created ; nothing has 
come into being without his intervention, and mankind 
owe also to him the highest good they know—light 
and life. Thus from Jn.lr f we may define the 
Logos as a divine being, yet still sharply distinguished 
from God, so that monotheism is not directly denied— 
not equal to the Father (cp Jn.1428), yet endowed 
with all divine powers whereby to bring to pass the 
will of God concerning the universe. 

Apart from the prologue the Logos as thus defined is not 
again named in the Fourth Gospel; in x Jn. 57 he has been 
introduced only bya late interpolation, and in x Jn. 11 ‘the 
Logos of Life' admits of another interpretation than that 
demanded by the prologue. So also does ‘the Zogos of God’ in 
Heb. 4 12, and in the mysterious announcement in Rev. 19 13 
that the name of the conquering Messiah, unknown to all save 
to himself alone, is ‘the Logos of God,’ it is only the prologue 


to the gospel that renders it probable that by the expression a 
heavenly person of the highest rank is intended. 


'There remains the question : From what source did 


ab the conception of the Logos come into 

2. Origin of the Johannine sphere of thought? 
Johannine It cannot have been the creation of the 
conception. Evangelist himself, for the very order of the 
words in 1 хас shows that he has по need to 
teach that there is a Logos, but only to declare what ought to 
be believed concerning the Logos. Neither can he have derived it 
from the OT, though the divine ‘ words’ are conceived of in the 
Hebrew Scriptures as objectively existing, and as having a 
creative power! (Jn. 12 is evidently related to Gen. 1 36, etc.) 
for the Logos is nowhere a fixed member of the supernatural 
world. Nor would it at all help us to understand the genesis 


1 Che. OPs. 321 4 
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of the Johannine Logos to adduce the phrase ‘the Memra’ 
(“ч кеу) by which the Targums denote the Divine Being in 
self-manifestation, though the same hypostatising tendency 
which produced this Jewish phrase also found expression in the 


` like-sounding phrase of the Fourth Gospel. 


It was from Greek philosophy that the Evangelist 
derived the expression through the medium of Philo of 
Alexandria ; but this need not be equivalent to saying 
that he was the first to put forward the connection 
between the Philonian Logos and the Jesus Christ of 
NT believers. Nor yet has he slavishly transcribed 
Philo; rather with a free hand and with great skill has 
he borrowed and adapted from the Philonian account 
of the Logos those features which seemed serviceable 
towards the great eud he had in view— the Christianising 
of the Logos conception. In spite, however, of the 
majestic originality of the verses in question (11-5 9 A), 
suggestions of Philo have been traced in alniost every 
word. 

Among Greek philosophers it was Heraclitus who first put 
forward the Logos—7.e., Reason—as the principle underlying 
the universe; with the Stoics the Logos hecame the world-soul 
which shapes the world in conformity with a purpose, and is the 
uniting principle of all the rational forces which are at work in 
the world. This conception was combined by Philo with the 
Platonic doctrine of Logoi as supersensual primal images or 
patterns of visible things, and, this done, he read into the OT— 
and so also into Jewish theology —2a Logos which was the 
intermediary being between the universe in its overwhelming 
manifoldness and Him who is (ò àv) God, who was ever being 
presented in a more and more abstract way, and being relegated 
to a sphere where religion could find no stay. 


As the Wisdom of Solomon (cp also Ecclesiasticus) 
introduces wisdom as God's representative in his relations 
with the world, and, if a few passages be left out of 
account, almost compels a personal separation of this 
wisdom from God, so does Philo, approaching the view 
of Hellenism, with the Logos, which he already in so 
many words designates as ‘Son’ and ‘ Only-begotten.’ 
The theological position which had gained partial 
acceptance in Palestinian Judaism also, had manifestly 
found its advocates from an early period in Christian 
circles as well; but it was the author of the Fourth 
Gospel who first had the skill to take it up and to give 
it unambiguous expression in the formule of the then 
current metaphysic in such a way as to make it sub- 
servient to the deepest interests of Christianity. His 
representation of Christ is not, however, to be taken as 
a mere product of his study of Philo, whether we take 
it that in his prologue he was minded merely to give by 
means of his Logos-speculation an introduction that 
should suitably appeal to his educated Gentile Christian 
readers, or whether we assume that his design was to 
set forth the ultimate conclusions he had reached as a 
constructive religious philosopher. The church, un- 
fortunately, even so early as in the second century, 
began to give greater attention to this philosophical 
element in the gospel of ‘the divine’ (той 8eoXóyov) 
than to the historical features of the narrative, and the 
employment of the idea of the Logos in this manner, 
occasioned by this author, though he is not to be held 
responsible for it, became a source of danger to 
Christianity. 

See J. M. Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos in der griech. 
Philosophie, 1872; J. Réville, La doctrine du Logos dans le 

uatriéme evangile et dans les euvres de Philon, 1881; Ad. 
Track: t Ueber das Verhiltniss des Prologs des vierten Evgl. 
zum ganzen Werk'in ZTK 2, 1892, pp. 189-231; //tst. of Dogma, 
ET vols. i.-iv.; H. J. Holtzmann, 77C(2) 4, 1893, especially pp. 
7-10, 40-46; Aal, Gesch. d. Logos-[dee, 1899; W. Baldensperger, 
Der Prolog des vierten Evangeliums, 1898; Jannaris, ‘St. 
John's Gospel and the Logos,’ „УТ, Feb. 1901, pp. 13.7. ; ср 
also JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 31. A. J- 


LOIS (Awic [Ti WH], Timothy’s (maternal) 
grandmother (2 Tim. 15) See Timoruy. 


LOOKING-GLASS. AV'srendering of NINW Ex. 
888 (mg. ‘brazen glasses"), and of ‘x5, Job 37 18, RV Mirror 
(g.o.) In Is.323 i53 is rendered *glass' in AV, but ‘hand 


mirror’ in КУ, he meaning, however, is doubtful; see 
Mirrors. In т Cor. 18 12 égorrpov is rendered ‘glass’ by AV, 
RV Mirror. 
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LOOM 
LOOM (757), 15.38: RV. See WEAVING. 


LORD. On LoRD as representing ЛП (Yahwé) and 
on ' Lord’ as representing ‘JIN (Adonai) see NAMES, 
$$ 109, 119. 

*Lord' in OT stands for one Aramaic and eight Hebrew 
words. 

(1) DIX, "240, ‘master.’ Gen. 458 lord — ruler; Gen. 24 14 27 


of the master (so EV) of a slave. ‘ My lord,’ of a father, Gen. 
3135; of a husband, Gen. 1812; of a governor, Gen. 4210; of 
Moses, Nu. 11 28; of Elijah, x K.18 7. 

(2) bya, bá'al, ‘owner,’ cp EV Ex. 21 28, ‘the owner (буз) of 
the ox’; Joh 31 39, ‘the owners thereof” (7.e., of a piece of land); 
cp WRS, Rel. Sem.(2), 94. Cp BAAL, § x. 

(3) 27, vad. See КАВ, Raper. 

(4) 72, sar, Ezra825. See KiNG, PRINCE, 3. 

(5) EE. Salis, 2 K. 7217; енһег=трстатус (05), see ARMY, 
$ 4; CHARIOT, $ то, or a modification of pp ii., Ass. Sa-ris, 
‘high officer, captain.’ See Eunucn. 

(6) 0°270 (varparar, catpaniar, dpxovres), only in plur., of the 
five ‘lords of the Philistines,’ Josh. 133 Judg. 33 x S. 58 11, etc. 
According to Hoffmann, a dialectic plur. of ài. More probably 
a corruption of 2°15, a word which has elsewhere, too, under- 


gone corruption. The harmonising hand of an early editor may 
be assumed (Che.). 


(7) 21, gébir, Gen. 27 29 37, of Esau. 

(8) N22, 22,2, Aram. in Dan. 2 47 4x9 24 523; cp the Syriac 
1/47 yá, ‘Lord,’ and mdr, ‘lord.’ 

(9) курго, Mt.938 1024 1327, etc. (Seamorns is rendered 
‘master,’ except where it is used of God or of Christ). 

(хо) paBBovi. See RABBI. 

(11) ueyca ráv, in pl. Mk. 6 21, kingly associates. In Rev. 6 r5 
1823 RV, AV, ‘great men.’ EV ‘great man’ in Ecclus. 4 7, 
Heb. poby (cp Eccles. 848), 329 Heb. пурт, 383 Heb. mam 
(mg. wado). 

LORD'S DAY (ў кунак) huépa; dies dominica). We 
cannot say with certainty how far back the practice of 
marking the first day of the week by acts of worship is 
traceable. This at least is probable: ‘that in the 
post-apostolic ordinance we have a continuation of 
apostolic custom ;'! but the time when the Christian 
Sunday began to be observed in Palestine, where the 
observance of the Sabbath does not seem to have been 
at first superseded by it, remains utterly obscure.? 

I Cor. 162 bids each person, ката play cagfárov 
(EV 'on the first [day] of the week'), lay by him in 
store as he may prosper (for the 
‘saints’ in Jerusalem), that no col- 
lections be made when the writer comes (1 Cor. 162). 
It is often possible and sometimes inevitable to infer from 
the practice of a later time that of an earlier. This has 
been done in the present case by Zahn,? who finds clear 
though faint traces of Sunday observance. It must not 
be overlooked, however, that the contribution of each 
one is to be laid up ‘by him’ (map éaur@), i.e., in his 
own home—not in an assembly for worship. 

This suggests an alternative explanation to that of Zahn. 
The church of Corinth consisted for the most part of poor, 
obscure people (т Cor. 126 7%); possibly for many of them the 
last or the first day of the week was pay-day, the first day 
therefore, was the day on which they could most easily lay 
aside something.4 x Cor. 16 therefore does not supply us with 


any assured facts as to an observance of Sunday in the Pauline 
churches. 


1. NT references. 


On the other hand, the ' we-sections' in Acts contain 
a valuable indication. On his way to Jerusalem, Paul 
stayed at Troas seven days (Acts206), the last of which 
15 called ша rQv cagBárev (EV ‘the first [day] of the 
week’), the following day—Monday of our reckoning— 
being fixed for his departure (v. з). On this last day there 


1 Weizsäcker, Ap. ZeitaZz. @ 549. 

Cp Zahn, Gesch. des Sonntags, 179, who supposes that at 
least as early as the third decade of the second century the 
Sunday was marked by public worship at Jerusalem. 

3 Zahn, of. cit. 177. 

4 Before finally accepting or rejecting this conjecture, it will 
have to be considered whether weekly payments of wages were 
usual, and also which day of the nd was reckoned as its first 
in the civil life of Corinth. Plainly Paul is reckoning by the 

ewish week—from Sunday to Saturday ; but Gentile astrologers 

egan the week with Saturday (Zahn, 182, 358). 
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was a ' breaking of bread' and Paul prolonged his dis- 
course with the congregation till midnight (v. з). Even 
here, however, we must be careful not to infer too much. 
‘The passage furnishes no conclusive proof that the first 
day of the week was the regular day for celebrating the 
Lord's Supper, or that a universal Christian custom is 
here referred to. We may venture to conclude, however, 
with a fair measure of probability, that the first day of 
the week was at the time the day on which the Lord's 
Supper was observed in Troas. 

If, on the other hand, the narrator had wished it to be under- 
stood that the ‘breaking of bread’ which he is mentioning was 
merely ad Aoc, and in connection with the apostle's approaching 
departure, he would hardly have expressed himself as he does. 
It is much more likely that Paul fixed Monday for his departure 
in order that he might observe the Sunday communion once 
more with his beloved brethren of Troas. This passage being 
from the pen of an eye-witness, we are justified in regarding it 
as affording the first faint yet unmistakable trace of a setting 


apart of the first day of the week for purposes of public worship 
by Christians. 


Whether Rev. 1 хо ought also to be cited in this 
connection depends on our exegesis of the passage, on 
which see below, § 2. 

The younger Pliny's well-known letter to Trajan (about 
112 A.D.) does not state directly that the ‘fixed day’ 
2. Light from among the Bithynian Christians for 
other sources. religious worship was Sunday, though 
this is certainly probable (cp Acts 207). 
Its indistinctness is compensated for by the fulness of 
the information in Justin Martyr's First Apology (chap. 
67), written about 150 А.р.1 


The evidence given before Pliny was to the effect ‘quad 
essent soliti stato die ante lucem convenire carmenque Christo 
quasi deo dicere secum invicem, seque sacramento non in scelus 
aliquod obstringere, sed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria 
committerent, ne fidem fallerent, ne depositum appellati abne- 
garent ; quibus peractis morem sibi discedendi fuisse rursusque 
[coéundi] ad capiendum cibum, promiscuum tamen et innoxium’ 
(Plin. EAP. 1096 [97], ed. Keil, 3074). 

Justin Martyr’s words are as follows :—‘ And on the day called 
Sunday (тў той nAtov Aeyouévm нера) there is an assembly 
(avvéAevais) in one place of all who live in cities or in the 
country, and the memoirs of the apostles or the writings of the 
prophets (cp Canon, § 69) are read as long as time permits 
(uéxpts éyxopet); then, when the reader has ceased, the 
president (0 mpoegrais) gives his exhortation to the imitation of 
these good things (rpókAqatv Tis TOv каАфу roTov piuńoews). 
Then we all stand up together and offer prayers (ebxàs тєштордєр) 
and, as we before said [chap. 66], when our prayer is ended 
(ravcapévov huay THs eUx)s), bread is brought (mpoaóépera«) 
and wine and water, and the president in like manner sends up 
(àvaméu met) prayers and thanksgivings according to his ability 
(oon буаны айтф) and the congregation assents (6 Aads 
érevpyuet) saying the Amen. And the participation of the 
things over which thanks have heen given is to each one (ў 
шетали ато Tay cUxapuaTuBcvrov. éxáato, yiverat), and to 
those who are absent a portion is sent by the hands of the 
deacons (каї rots oU пародочи dca tov Ócakóvov méumerat). And 
they who are well-to-do and willing give each one as he wills, 
according to his discretion (xarà mpoaípegtww Exagtos THY éavToU 
ò Воулєта: SiSwor), and what is collected is deposited with the 
president, and he himself succours (émcxovpet) the orphans and 
widows and those who are in want (Aecropeévots) through sick- 
ness or other cause, and those who are in bonds, and the 
strangers who are sojourning (rois mapemiódrois oboe evos); 
and in a word he takes care of all who are in need. And we 
all have our common meeting (кош mávres THY avvéAevatv 
Tocospj.e0a) on the Sunday because it is the First Day, on which 
God, having changed darkness and matter (то axóros каї туу 
Ату rpéijas) made the world, and Jesus Christ our Saviour on 
the same day rose from the dead. For they crucified him on 
the day hefore Saturday (тў po tùs Kpovexys) and on the day 
after Saturday, which is Sunday (тє éa viv hàiov Янера), һауїп 
appeared to his apostles and disciples, he taught [them] those 
things which we have submitted to you also for your considera- 
tion. 

Besides this passage, we have those cited in § 2, 
which are some of them older than Justin’s date. 

In the Graeco-Roman world of the Empire, the day 
which was reckoned the first in the Jewish week was 
» called Sunday, just as the other days 

of the week were named after the other 
planets ; the nomenclature is of Babylonian origin (see 
WEEK). Sunday, too, is the name employed by two 
ancient Christian writers—in works, it is true, addressed 


3. "Sunday. 


1 Cp Harnack, 7LZ 22 [1897] 77- 
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to non-Christians 1—viz. by Justin (24 supr.), twice, and | marpós: Decree of Canopus, 1 5). 


by Tertullian (2£507. 16, Ad nat. 113). Its naturalisa- 
tion was made easier by the consideration that the first 
day of the week was the day on which light was created ; 
and, moreover, the comparison of Christ to the sun was 
felt to be apposite.? 

In the early church the name ‘First day’ (of Jewish 
origin, as we have seen) and also —since the day 

; followed the Sabbath, or seventh da 
4. ‘First day,’ m dd EE ee 
“Бїгїн duy of the week — ' Eighth day' is of 
5 y. frequent oecurrence. The two names 
are often combined : * The eighth day which is also the 
first.’ ? 

Most characteristic of all, however, is the name ' Lord's 
day’ (4 Kupac) huépa ; also simply, h коракт“ or ù 
5. *Lord'à кирак? kvplov). Usually? Rev. 1 zo (Єуєибити 

( div év туєймати ёи TT) корак? ђиёра) is cited as 

y. the earliest instance; but the presence of 
the article before кирак and the connection in which 
the phrase occurs both favour the other interpretation 
(supported by a weighty minority of scholars), accord- 
ing to which ‘the day of the Lord’ here stands for ‘ the 
day of Yahwe,' the day of judgment—in LXX 7 иёра 
тод kvpiov (as also in Paul, and elsewhere), called else- 
where in Rev. ‘the great day’ (7 nudpa 7 meyan: 617 
16:4). 

The following early passages, however, are undisputed ; 
Didache 14, ката корак ёё короо avraxOévres кАасате dprov ; 
Ev. Pet, 35, émébwoxey тү xuptaxy, and 14. 5o, ópÜpov бё тїс 
kvpiakns ; lgn. ad. Magnes., 91, pykére gaBBarigovres алАд 
ката кургак G@vres, ё” ў kai 7] Qo] uwv &vérecAev ; and the 
title of the writing of Melito of Sardis (mept xvpraxrs) mentioned 
by Eusebius (/7Z iv. 262). Here ‘ Lord's Day’ has become a 
technical name for Sunday. The word xvpiaxós, however, is 
not a new coinage of the Christians (more particularly of Paul), 
as used formerly to be supposed. It comes from the official 
language of the imperial period; freqnent examples of its 
occurrence in the sense of ‘imperial’ are to be found in 
Egyptian inscriptions and papyri, aud in inscriptions of Asia 
Minor. 

The question as to the reason why Christians called 
the nrst day of the week the Lord's day is not adequately 
answered by the remark of Holtzmann? that ‘the 
expression is framed .after the analogy of óetmvov 
xuptaxdv.’ The old Christian answer was that it was 
the Lord's Day as being the day of his resurrection ; 
ep Ign. ad Maga. 91, as above, Justin, A fol. 167, as 
above, and Barnabas 159: ‘ Wherefore also we keep 
the eighth day with joyfulness, on which also Jesus rose 
from the dead, and, having been manifested, aseended 
into the heavens.'8 ‘This answer has much to be said 
for it. The Lord's day is the weekly recurring com- 
memoration of the Lord's resurrection. 

How it was that Christians came to celebrate this 
day weekly, not only yearly, has still to be explained. 
Wee Apart from the established habit of 
6 Orem ot observing the weekly Sabbath festival, 

weekly cele- 2 : | 

Speen the ancient practice of honouring 

bration. : _ 

particular days by feasts of monthly 

recurrence may very probably have contributed to this 
result. In Egypt, under Ptolemy I*uergetes, according 
to an inscription eoming from the Egyptian Ptolemais,9 
the twenty-fifth day of each month was ealled ' the king's 
day’ (2 той BaciXéws Tjuépa) because the twenty-fifth of 
Dios was the day ‘on which he succeeded his father on 
the throne’ (ёи 7 mapé\aBer r3» Васіћіар тара той 


1 Zahn, Gesch. des Sonntags, 357. To make a distinction as 
Zahn does in the use of the name Sunday before and after 
Constantine is to go too far. The Christian inscriptions show 
that the ‘pagan’ names for the days of the week were already 
current among Christians before Constantine. Cp for example 
De Rossi, 1615 (twice), and V. Schultze, Die Aatakoméen, 
246, 1882. 

2 Cp Justin, above ; further citations in Zahn, 3557 /. 

3 Zahn, 356 ‘Eighth day’ first in Barnabas, 1588 

4 Ср ў кроикў = dies Saturni in Justin, above. 

5 As, for example, by Harnack, Texte и. Untersuchungen, 
9267, and Zahn, 778. 

6 See Deissmann, Neue Bibelstudien, 1897, p. 44 f. 

7 HC 42, 1893, p. 318. 

8 Further evidence in Zahn, 359 /. 

9 Bull. de corresp. hellénique, 21, 1897, pp. 187, 193. 
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The Christians might 
have held the same language in speaking of the first day 
of the week with reference to Christ. 

Of like nature is the custom, widely diffused throughout the 
kingdoms of the successors of Alexander, of celebrating the 
birthday of the sovereign, not year by year only, but also month 
by month ; the existence of the custom can he clearly made out 
from recent discoveries in epigraphy, and it is implied in the 
tradition—often assailed, bnt manifestly quite trustworthy—of 
2 Macc.67. Cp Віктнрлу.1 : 

Like so many other features in the kingdoms of th 
Diadochi, these birthday customs seem to have had an 
abiding intluence within the imperial period.? The word 
* Augustan ' (X¢S8aory) as a name of a day in Asia Minor 
and Egypt is at least a reminiscence of the custom in 
question ; the name, which first became known through 
inscriptions, has been discussed by H. Usener,? and 
after him by J. B. Lightfoot* and Th. Mommsen.’ 
According to these scholars, in Asia Minor and Egypt 
the first day of each month was called Zegaer5. Light- 
foot regards this as at least ‘probable in itself,’ but 
finds that ‘some of the facts are still unexplained.’ 
Recently K. Buresch,® without reference to the seholars 
already mentioned, has revived an old conjecture of 
Waddington, that ХеВастт is a day of the week, not a 
day of the month. 

For this Buresch adduces two inscriptions from Ephesus and 
Kabala, and makes reference (in the opposite method to that 
of the present article) to the analogy of the Christian xupiaxy. 
To his two inscriptions we may here add the Oxyrhynchus 
papyrus, 46, dating from 100 A.D. (érovs) у Аотократороѕ ka(gapos 
Népova Tpatavod SeBagrov Tepparcxov Mexerp ё SeBagry: ‘on 
the day of Sebaste, 4th Mechir of the third year of the... 
emperor Trajan.’ 

Without venturing on a confident judgment on a very 
difficult question, we might, on the evidence before us 
conjecture that Хє8аст in some cases denotes a definite 
day of the month (the first ?), and in others, as for 
example in the inscriptions from Ephesus and Kabala 
as also in the Oxyrhynehus papyrus,’ a week-day—viz. 
Thursday (dies Jovis). 

If this eonjecture is correct, then in the dres Jovis 
metamorphosed into a ‘day of Augustus’ we should 
have an analogy to the change of the des Solis into 
the * Lord's day.’ Asa name for а day of the month 
also ХєВастт) would have a value пої to be overlooked 
as an analogy for xupiaxy.§ 

At what date the name ' Lord's day' arose we do 
not know. Even if we assume Rev. 1 10 to refer to the 
Sunday, it would be rash to conclude? that кирак was 
not used before the time of Domitian. 

A. Barry in Smith and Cheetham's Dict. Chr. Antig., 5.7. 
* Lord's Day’; Zóckler, А (02) 14 428 f., s.v. ‘Sonntag’; J. В. 

В de Rossi, /ascr. Christ. Urbis Rome, i. 

7. Literature. 1857-1861 (mpoAeyópu eva) ; Th. Zahn, Skizzen 

a. d. Leben d. alten Kirche, 1898, pp. 161 f. 

351 ff. ; Geschichte des Sonntags vornehmlich in der alten 

Kirche, a learned and luminous essay, in which, as in the other 

works cited, references are given to the older literature of the 
subject. G. A. D. 

LORD'S PRAYER. The Lord's Prayer is a signifi- 
cant example of the scantiness and incompleteness of 
Christian tradition. It is not to be found 
in the second gospel—z.e., in the oldest, 
as most scholars are agreed—(unless there 
is a trace of it in Mk. 1125) nor in the fourth ; and the 
two gospels which contain it, refer it to different occa- 
sions, and give it in varying forms. In Mt. it stands 

1 On this custom of a monthly celebration of the birthday see 
also now E. Schürer, zu 2 Macc. 67 (monatliche Geburtstags- 
feier), Zeitschrift für die neutest. Wissenschaft u. die Kunde 
des Urchristentums, 2 (1901) 48 fF. А 

2 The Pergamum inscription, 374 В (temp. Hadrian) expressly 
mentions a monthly birthday festival of Augustus. 

3 Bull, dell Inst. di Corrisp. Archeologica, 1874, pp. 73. 

4 The Apostolic Fathers, Part ii.(2), 1889, 1678 J. esp. 714 / 

5 45. Max Frankel, Die Inschriften von Pergamon, '95, 
2265; cp also Fränkel himself, 76. 512. 

6 Aus Lydien, 1898, 49 f. , 

7 The Editors think of the day of the Emperor’s accession. 
Their reference however to the Berlin papyrus 252 is incon- 
clusive; see vol. 2 of the Berlin Papyri, 354. . 

8 So Deissmaun, Меме Bibelstucien, 45 f., with concurrence 
of A. Hilgenfeld, Berl. Philol. Wochenschrift, xviii., 1898, 1542. 

9 Harnack, Texte u. Untersuchungen, 92, p. 67. 
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1. Place in 
Gospels. 


LORD’S PRAYER 


(69-13) as part of the ‘Sermon on the Mount ' ; accord- 
ing to Lk. (112-4) it was given by Jesus at the request of 
a disciple, ‘as he was praying ina certain place, From 
the context in Lk. (1038) it has been concluded that the 
locality was near or at Bethany or near Jerusalem, more 
precisely the garden of Gethsemane.! (Not far from the 
traditional site of Gethsemane on the slope of the Mount 
of Olives stands to-day the church of the Pater-noster, 
showing in the quadrangle the Lord's Prayer engraved 
on marble tablets in thirty-two languages.) Older har- 
monists used to combine the two reports by thesuggestion 
that the disciple, who, if he was one of the twelve, must 
have been acquainted with the prayer as taught on the 
former occasion, expected some fuller or more particular 
form of prayer; or supposed that he was not of the 
Twelve, but one of the Seventy (rts T@v кабттду). Before 
this, Origen had explained the fact that in Lk. a shorter 
form is given than on the Mount by the remark eíxós ye 
mpos дё Tov pabyrHv, dre Oy wpernuévov, eipgkévat TOV 
коріои TÒ émtrouwrepov, mpòs дё rovs ?rAelovas, Óeouévovs 
Tpavorépas д:даткаћаѕ, тд сафёстєроу (De Orat. 801; 
ed. Koetschan, 2393) Modern exegesis finds in this 
difference a proof of twofold tradition, and is on the 
whole inclined to see in the place to which Lk. refers 
the prayer, the better tradition, the ‘Sermon on the 
Mount’ having received a later insertion. So, eg., 
Arthur Wright (Some NT Problems, 26; The Composi- 
tion of the Four Gospels, 75), who insists that in Mt. it 
breaks the parallelism of the cbntext; and Geo. Hein- 
rici? According to Baljon (Comm. on Mt., Utrecht, 
1900), Mt. seized the opportunity to bring the Lord's 
Prayer ‘which he found in the Logia’ into the ‘Sermon 
on the Mount,’ because Jesus was speaking there of 
praying. But it is quite impossible to say anything 
definite on the source or sources from which Lk. and 
Mt. took the piece. Even the дарах legomenon émiov- 
cos, which is common to both texts, does not prove 
unity of source, or that Greek was the language of that 
source. It is just as possible that Mt. had the Lord's 
Prayer before him (written or oral)in Aramaic or Hebrew, 
and gave it himself in one of these Semitic dialects, and 
that only the Greek wording of the First Gospel was in- 
fluenced by the language of the Third Gospel.3 

According to Lk., the disciple asked ‘Lord, teach 
us to pray, as John also taught his disciples.’ ‘That 
the disciples of John were addicted not only to much 
fasting (Mt. 914 Mk. 218), but to much praying,* Lk. 
alone tells us (533). To add fresh petitions on particu- 
lar subjects to received forms of prayer, is but natural 
in all times ; certain rabbis (R. Eliezer and R. Johanan) 
are specially mentioned as having done this. In this 
way the Baptist may have added to the prayers then in 
use among the Jews some special prayer, and may have 
tanght it his disciples. Such an apocryphal prayer is 
found in Syriac MSS, whether also in Greek and Latin 
the present writer does not know.9 


1 M. Margoliouth, The Lord's Prayer, pp. 7, xo, and, with 
better reasons, J. A. Robinson, ‘On the locality in which the 
Lord's Prayer was given,’ in F. H. Chase, ‘The Lord's Prayer 
in the early Church,’ 7:9 7 3, 1891, pp. 123-5. 

2 Die Bergfredigt (Reformations-Programm), Leipsic, 1899, 
рр. 24, 34, 70, 72. 

3 For this view cp especially Zahn, Eis/. 2312; for the 
opposite view, that émioíatos was coined by Mt. or one of his 
fellow-workers, see A. Wright, 7ле Gospel according to St. Luke, 
1900, p. 102. 

4 The latter statement is apparently questioned by Jülicher, 
Gleichnisreden Jesu, 93. 

5 Lightf, Hor. Hebr. on Mt. 6; art. ‘Schemone Esre' in 
Hamburger, RE 2 [1883], 1098. 

. 9 The prayer ‘which John taught his disciples’ reads thus 
in the Syriac Bodleian MS, Pococke, то: 

‘God make us (or me) worthy of thy kingdom and to rejoice 

Init; 
God show me the baptism of thy Son.’ 

Zotenberg's catalogues of the Syriac MSS in Paris mention 
a prayer of John (whether identical with the preceding or not) 
in MS 13 [20] (after the canticle of Zacharias, Lk. 219-32) and 
ui. [3], among some prayers for the canonical hours (232 [5 2] in 
Syriac or Carshuni). 
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Not only as to the occasion but also as to the fext of 

the Lord's Prayer, there is a twofold tradition. That of 

5 Mt. became the form which passed into 

2. Wording. general use; that of Lk. suffered altera- 
tion even in the MSS of this Gospel. 

(а) In Mt. the modern critical editions offer hardly 
any variation. Тһе form éA0ére of TR instead of 
є№04то is retained by Alford and Weiss, by Weiss also 
the article rs before yijs; but ddieuer of the TR is 
generally given up for dgy#xayev. On the doxology, 
see the revisers' marginal note, and the notes of WH, 
рр. 8-10. МН gave it a place among the ‘ Noteworthy 
Rejected Readings,’ Weiss at the foot of his page. 


The critical apparatus may be supplemented by the following 
remarks :— 

(1) In the Apostolic Constitutions the Bodl. MS misc. graec. 
204 (= Auct. T. 2 4—on its recovery see T'LZ, 1899, col. 207) has 
318, mrapamropara, Kaus, omits aóéeuev, and closes: ore тоў 
éatiy т} BaatAeía то? татрос каї то? vioù каї TOU ayiov mveUp.aTos 
уду каї det kal eig TOUS alavas THY aldywy' аии. See on this 
form of the doxology the embolism of the extant Greek liturgies 
(Brightman, 60, 446, 460). 

(2) For ётї yns or єлї тє yas, cp E. Miller's Textual Com- 
mentary on the Gospels, 1., for Clement, Barnard (75 5 5); the 
new edition of Origen is divided : 75s is found ii. 340 16, where 
the Lord's Prayer is quoted in full, 360 18 3638; in other passages 
it is omitted. The Curetonian Syriac has the plural for *thy 
will. 

(3) The Sinai codices of the Evangeliarium Hierosolymitanum 
(ed. Lewis-Gibson) witness to xai éA0.; so does the Lewis- 
Palimpsest of syrvt, which breaks off after this word. Cp the 
additional note of Burkitt in WH (impression of 1896), who 
refers to the Syriac Acts of Thomas (ed. W. Wright, 313), 
where the Lord’s Prayer is given in full from syrvt without 
doxology. That the copyist of 2 (Codex Bobiensis) was so little 
acquainted with Christianity that he was able to write ves? ad 
regnum tuus is justly pointed ont by Burkitt (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Reporter, 5th March, 1900). 

(4) In the Syriac MS Pococke, то (see above [$ x n. 64]), 


on the margin is written t^o oc ‘and our sins,’ as to be in- 


serted after ‘our debts.’ This is also the reading in the Acts of 
Thomas, 313. 

(5) Special mention has to be made of the Didaché, which 
offers at the opening év тє ovpave (éA0éro), Thv óeuv uov, 
(афќєрєу), бт тоў éa uv тү ÓUvapas kai 7] ófa cis TOUS aiwvas, On 
the word ó$e5, ср G. A. Deissmann, Nene Bibelstudien, 48 
(= Bible Studies, 1901), and compare with this singular, 
the similar singular ‘unsere Schuld’ for ‘unsere Schulden’ in 
certain recensions of Luther’s Catechism, and in Dutch, where 
t Schulden' are money-debts (Baljon, Corm. 94). 


(4) In Lk. the text suffered much in MSS and 
editions by assimilation to that of Mt. In TR it differed 
from Mt. only by óióov uiv тд каб’ huépav, Tas duap- 
Tias, kal yap abrol ddieuev mavri òpelňovri uty, and 
the omission of the doxology. The eritical editions 
have shown that the invocation in Lk. is only wazep, 
and that the third and seventh petitions are totally 
absent. In the rest, there is full agreement, thongh 
Weiss again writes €\@érw with TR. АП prefer dgdiouev 
to the афієиєу of the TR. 


There is one very interesting variant treated at length in 
the apparatus of WH: éA0éro то ayiov mvetj.á aov єф' huas kai 
kaÜapuráro huas. To supplement the remark of WH (repeated 
in 1896) that no other record of this singular reading is extant 
(besides the explicit testimony of Greg. Nyss., Maximus Con- 
fessor, and Tertullian), it should be noted that cod. evang. min. 
604 (=700 in the list of Gregory = Egerton 2610, in the British 
Museum) has this very reading in the text of Lk. (see H. A. C. 
Hoskier, A full account and collation of the Greek Cursive 
Codex Evangelium, 604 [1890], who gives a photographic re- 
production of the passage, and Chase, 24). Whetber in the 
reading é$' às which is added in cod. D and various forms of 
the second petition,! a trace of this Marcionitic reading is 
extant, may he doubted. Marcion wrote further róv &prov cov 
Tbv émovatorv, perhaps Tas auaprias instead of rà opecAjpara 
(on the second clause there is no testimony extant), and put 4j 
aes ўиӣѕ eioevexOnvat, a dogmatic alteration, which (inde- 
pendently, it would seem) appears also in Latin in Cyprian (De 
Or. c. 25), in Latin MSS of the Gospels (see Chase, p. 62 //.), 
and in several settings of the Liturgy, as 'suffer us not to be led" 
or ‘ let us not be led into temptation,’ 2 


1 In German, 'zu uns komme dein Reich,' or *zukomme uns 
dein Reich.’ In the so-called Bishops’ Book, ‘thy kingdom 
come zo us.’ Б 

2 See Chase, who quotes the so-called King’s Book of 1593, 
and W. H. Frere, ‘Edwardine Vernacular Services,’ in Journa. 
ТА. Studies, Jan. 1900, р. 242. 
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In a passage like the Lord’s Prayer, every minute 
detail such as numbering and arrange- 
ment and even orthography deserves 
careful attention. 

Augustine (Zxchirid. 116) remarks 
' Lucas in oratione dominica petitiones non septem sed 
quinque complexus est.’ The number seven became 
thenceforth traditional in the Roman Catholic and the 
Lutheran Church. But the same Augustine argued : 
‘quod ille (Mt.) in ultima posuit: Z/jera nos a malo, iste 
(Lk.) non posuit, ut intelligeremus ad illud superius 
quod de tentatione dictum est pertinere.’ In accordance 
with this view, Origen and Chrysostom counted six 
petitions ; they are followed by the reformed churches. 
WH print the Lord's Prayer in Mt. in 2 x 3 stichi, in 
Lk. without strophic arrangement. | Wordsworth- White 
make, in their Latin NT, of Pater-nomen iuum one 
stichus, of e¢ ne inducas and sed libera two. Hetze- 
nauer's reprint of the Vulgate puts a full stop after every 
petition, therefore also: ‘ ¢ex/ationem. Sed’ In the 
Greek text Weiss places a colon only after уӯѕ, WH 
after yjjs, ojuepov, and тифу, while Brightman (Li¢ur- 
gies) omits all punctuations in the second half, and 
separates the first half by commas. AV, RV, and 
Prayerbook need hardly be quoted. The division and 
arrangement of WH prove the best. 

No attempt can be made here to give an exhaustive 
explanation of this ' Breviarium totius evangelii’ as 
Tertullian styled it, or 'Coelestis doc- 
trinze compendium,’ as Cyprian called it. 
‘Огайо heec,’ said Tertullian, ‘quantum substringitur 
verbis, tantum diffunditur sensibus.' Some philological 
remarks, however, are necessary. 

(1) The exordium.—''The abrupt márep, says A. 
Wright (Gospel of Luke [1900]. 103), ' is softened down 
in St. Matthew by an editorial addition which in identical 
or equivalent terms occurs in Mt. 51645 etc. (19 times) ; 
only once in St. Mark (112s) ; not at all in St. Luke’; 
but see Lk. 11:3. * In the West there is evidence that 
the abruptness was eased by prefixing the original Ara- 
maic adda (not abdun, ' our father’). So Rom. 815 Gal. 
46 (Mk.1436).' It is better to say that the Aramaic 
original * Abba’ was preserved even in Greek surround- 
ings, but explained by the addition of the translation 6 
таттр (as in МК. 541, тамба through тд Kopáctov). 

That not only the isolated márep of Lk., but also márep 
740v of Mt. can correspond to NIN is sufficiently shown by 
Dalman, Worte Jesu, 157, though for a prayer the more 
solemn 33°38 (in Hebrew), клок (Aramaic), j3zN (Galilean), 


seems to Dalman more probable. For the isolated márep or 
© татр cp Mt. 1126 Mk. 1436 Lk. 2242 with Mt. 26 39 42 Lk. 
(15 12 1821) 2334 46 Jn. 11 41 1227 f 17152124 (with 10 25) or 
Clem. 1. ad Сог. 83: йр éemortpddyre трос иё éf SANs тўс 
xapB(ías xai eimre Патер, éwaxovcopnar ouv, the Syriac trans- 
lation has here зк (our father). 


3. Numbering 
and 
arrangement. 


4. Meaning. 


That the imperative forms аукаосбђто and уєутбўто 
may be used for the optative, evxrix@s not strictly 
TpocrakTikGs, is shown by Origen (De Or. 245, ed. 
Koetschau, 2355 f.) with reference to some remarks of 
Tatian on уєиубуто in Gen. 13. 

On the use of the passive aorist of this verb instead of the 
middle see Blass, Саттай des neutestamentlichen Grie- 
ehisch, § 20, т). (1n Gen.13 yern@jrw of LXX gives place in 
Aquila and Longinus (de Sublimi) to yevérðw, in Symmachus 
to ото, in the Oracula Sibyllina, 1, 9, to yewáoo.) On the 
Semitic original presupposed by yevnOy7w, see below, 8 5 [4]. 

(2) ётіойсоѕ. ‘The remark of Origen,! that the word 
is not found elsewhere in Greek, is still true despite the 
recent increase of Greek literature through the newly 
discovered papyri; on its meaning, therefore, tradition 
must be heard, and the question settled, if possible, by 
philological reasons. 

(a) The oldest tradition seems to be that represented 
in syr*t (cur., sin. and Acts of Thomas) by ҝопо (or j2n5) 
курок, (our) constant, continual bread. 


1 The passage is important, and deserves study (De Orat. 277 
= Koetschau, 2 366 7.). 
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This Гок is, in the Pesh. of the OT, the regular rendering for 
Heb. "Zn; see especially Nu. 47, TENI end (‘continual 
bread‘ EV), and it is a strange coincidence, that not only the 


Armenian version of 2 Macc. translated 18 (троєбукареу тойс 


&ртоџс) ny the same word as іп МТ тӧу &prov uov tov 
t 


émieoúgiov Ї but also the medizval Jew, Shemtob ben Shaphrut, 
to whom is due the Hebrew translation of the Gospel of Matthew, 
published in the 16th century by Münster and Mercier, and re- 
published in 1879 by Ad. Herbst,? hit upon the corresponding 
Hebrew word vpn, translating pva wb [п "ven end nx. Не 


even formed from “vpn an adjective ppp, which in biblical 
Hebrew is as unheard of as émioíotos in Greek from émoica. 
T. К. Crowfoot, Observations on . . . Cureton Syriac Frag- 
ments (1872, p. 10), and C. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers (1877, p. 141), seem to have had no knowledge of this 


medieval predecessor when they proposed TEN as original for 
émioigtov. 

(4) The same tradition seems represented in the West 
by the old Latin ' cotidianus' and the Gothic ' hlaif un- 
sarana thana 7л еїлан' (cp the same word in 2 Сог. 11 28 
=ка@' juégav and the adv., szz/eizmo for dia mavrós, 
wavtore, ael) and the Old German emissigaz (Vaterunser 
of Weissenburg). 

(c) With the ' venientem ' of the Sahidic version is to 
be compared Cyril (Luc. 265), oi uév elvai pası тд» 
HEovra тє kai óoÜmaóuevov катӣ Tov ара Tov uéNAXovra, 
while he himself explained : ӧт: т95 é$muépov трофӯѕ 
TovovvTat THY aiTnow ws axTHmoves OnAovdri’ ётіобсіоу 
Tov айтӣркт Q.avocta at xph. The Coptic has crastinum. 

(d) The Peshitta has ‘ the bread of our need,’ and is 
followed by the later Syriac translation of Polycarp and 
Thomas of Heraclea, who formed the rare adjective 


Jas aw ‘our zeedy bread.’ The Palestinian, trans- 


lating ‘our bread of richness,’ took érmioísios in the 
sense of mepioiatos. 

(e) Jerome tried the word sugersubstantialis, 'sub- 
stantivus ' or ' superventtirus' ; Victorinus, ' consubstan- 
tialis. [Hence J. B. Jona in his Hebrew version of the 
Gospels (Romae, MDCLXVI11) even gives evgzby їлп. ] 

(f) It would be of the highest importance to be 
assured of the accuracy of Jerome's repeated statement 
that the ‘Gospel of the Hebrews,’ which he identified 
at times with the Semitic original of Matthew, had 
тала» (эго). Two views are possible. The one is 


that this zàAár is a translation from the Greek, resting 
on etymology ; if this be so, the explanation has no 
more value than any other. The other is that this 
mahdr represents the Jewish-Christian form of prayer of 
400 A.D. (or thereabouts), which was also known about 
60-65 A.D. in Jerusalem, Kokaba, Bercea. 

For the latter view strong reasons are given, especially by 
Th. Zahn, Geschichte des N'anons, 2693 709; Lind, 2312; for the 
former see К. H. Kennett іп A. Wright's Gospel of S. Luke, 
102. It is true, ($ aanb sounds a little strange in Hebrew, 
and so indeed does the Aramaic ЭПО "| 81202; but it is so 
in other languages also, and there are philological reasons which 
strengthen this tradition.3 й 2 

On this side of the question see Winer-Schmiedel, Gramm. 
§ 16 n. 23, and the literature there mentioned. Огідеп'ѕ view 
that the word comes from ётё and oveta, or from éri and elvai, 
is less likely than the other, that it is derived from ém-tévat, more 
especially from 7) émtovaa, sc. ўиёра, the following day. If we 
compare James 215, тє épnuépou tpodis, the way of the RV 
seems the best, —to leave ‘our daily bread’ in the text and to re- 
mark that literally it means *our bread for the coming day.' 


Comparing Prov. 308 ‘pn ond (AV ‘food convenient 
for me,’ mg. ' of my allowance’ ; RV ‘food that is need- 
ful for me,’ mg. ' Heb. the bread of my portion '), 
Del., Salk.-Gi., Resch translate ven спо; Rónsch (like 


the Palestinian version), АБДУ ond ; Taylor (like the old 


1 This is the origin of the statement in H-P, on 2 Macc. 18, 
‘tres codices Sergii’ áprovs émovatovs. to which Deissmann (Neue 
Bibelstudien, 41) and Hilgenfeld (ZWT, '99, p. 157) called 
attention. 

2 On this edition see the present writer's review, Lit. Central- 
blatt, 1880, no. тт. 

3 See also Jerome's Comm. on Mt. 6 (Vallarsi, 7 34), the Anec- 
dota Maredsolana, ed. Morin, ПІ. 2 (1896) 262, where the most 
definite statement occurs :—' In Hebraico evangelio secundum 
oo ita habet: Panem nostrum erastinum da nobis 

pe 
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Syriac and Shemtob), xin копо or vøn onb. Arnold 
Meyer (AMuttersbrache Jesu, 1896) thinks of Aramaic 
nop, ‘sufficient.’ Chase's conclusion is that the original 


may simply have been ‘ Give us our (or ' the’) bread of 
the day.’ M. Schultze (Gramm. der aram. Moutter- 
Sprache Jesu, 1899, $ 113) gives /айта di sork-dna and 
nz is given by ‘the last reviser of the last version of 


the Hebrew NT’ quoted by M. Margoliouth, who finds 
this ‘utterly inconceivable,’ proceeding ‘from a sheer 
mania for alteration.’ ‘That it refers to the needs of 
common life and must not be taken allegorically (as 
Marcion and many since his time have taken it) is now 
almost universally admitted. 

(3) торой; malo. Whether this be masculine or 
neuter, cannot in Hebrew, Aramaic, or Syriac be decided 
from the form alone. For the Greek NT see the ex- 
haustive investigation of Chase. Shemtob translated 
ул Sap (changed in the edition of S. Münster). "There 
is an early allusion to this meaning in the Didaché 
(105), ront, kÜpte, тӯѕ ёкк\сіаѕ cov, picacGa abri» 
amd wavrds rovnpod. The Ethiopic, too (see Bright- 
man, Liturgies, 234), has ‘Deliver us and rescue us 
from all evil.’ The same combination of the two verbs 


by which in the Peshitta fica: is rendered (Mt.) 639 
and (Lk.) јә, is found іп the Nestorian Liturgy 


(Brightman, 296), ‘Save and deliver us from the 
evil one and his hosts.’ Taylor (Sayings, 142 f.) 
writes ‘The original form of the petition can scarcely 
have been узл jo dsm’; but may it not have been 
yon asp уут? On the ys ss ог yaa ^, see Taylor's 
note. It seems on the whole the most probable view 
to take it as masculine. ‘The Arabic text published by 
Mrs. M. D. Gibson (Studia Sinattica, 714, has 
‘from the Satan’ and adds кўр:є after ‘temptation’; cp 
on the latter addition, Brightman, Liturgies, 469, l 54. 

(4) For the doxology, ср not only т Ch. 29 rr, but 
also Dan. 237 1 Esd. 43840 and the Prayer of Manas- 
seh (end). The earliest quotations are in Polycarp, ad 
Philipp. 6 and 7. 

In former times Grotius (especially), and, later, 
Wetstein expressed the view that the Lord's Prayer was 
a combination of Jewish prayers 'ex 
formulis — Hebraeorum concinnata.’ 
Others went further, and maintained 
that the Lord's Prayer consisted of the 
beginnings of praycrs, singled out by Jesus as suitable 
for his followers. Still more extravagant statements, as 
that Jesus had gathered the Lord's Prayer out of the 
Zendavesta, need not detain us (see PRE) 4768). On 
the other hand, Dr. M. Margoliouth in 1876 endeavoured 
to show that the Jewish Liturgy never contained any- 
thing so glorious, so august, and so comprehensive. 
His work, entitled 7ле Lord's Prayer no Adaptation 
of existing Jewish Prayers, is, however, rather rhetorical 
than historical and critical in character. The truth is 
that we may say of the Lord’s Prayer—applying what 
Theodore Zahn lately wrote (Forschungen, 6 [1900] 153) 
of the teaching of Jesus as a whole—that Jesus uttered 
things which were said almost literally by Jewish teachers 
before and after him. On the other hand, ‘duo si 
faciunt idem, non est idem '; and even if for the separate 
parts, words, thoughts of the Lord's Prayer parallels 
can be adduced from Jewish sources, as a whole this 
prayer remains unique. Moreover, it is difficult to be 
certain of the exact age of the parallels adduced. The 
Jewish Liturgy has had a complicated history, if we 
mention only the most famous pieces of it,! the Shéma', 
the Shémdnéh ' Esreh, the Kaddish, the Abina Malkéni, 

1 On the лиа“ and Shéménch 'Ešrēh see Schürer, GVI 
32459 7-; Dalman, Worte Jesu, 299 (for literature, see p. 301); 
Hamburger (Real Encycl. 2 115 * Abendgebet,' 11 ; * Kaddisch,' 
боз 7%; ‘ Morgengebet,’ 802 7. ; * Mussafgebet,' 815; ‘Schema,' 
1087 7; ' Schemone-Esre,' 1092 /7.; ‘Abinu Malkenu,’ in Suppl. 


IL ['91, pp. 1 .]); Schechter, ‘Some Rabbinic Parallels to the 
NT," in /QR, Apr. 1900, p. 429. 
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and since Christian scholars are (apart from Dalman) 
behindhand in thorough and critical study of docu- 
ments (cp PRAYER), it seems best to restrict ourselves to 
some cf the most remarkable and indisputable Jewish 
parallels. 

For OT parallels see the Bible (RV) with marginal references, 


Dittmar, Vetus Testamentum in Novo (1899), and Hühn, Dre 
alttestamentlichen Citate und Reminiscenzen im Neuen Tese 
tamente [1909] (Part П. of ‘Die Messianischen Weissagungen’). 


(т) Exordium: тбтер, or rárep hav ó êv otpavois. It 
is the Jewish custom to add orogia(y), xen, ' (who) is 
in heaven’ to sx where it is used of God ; but in prayer, 
even among Jews the isolated зок is not unusual. The 
fundamental passage for the designation of God as 
Father is Ex. 4 22 (Cp FATHER.) 

For Shémonéh ‘Esréh, cp 4 and 6 in both recensions (the 
Palestinian detected by Schechter among the MSS from the 


Génizah of Cairo and published in /OR 10 [1898], pp. 654-9; re- 
printed at the end of Dalman's Dre Worte Jesu, I., 299, and, in 


the Babylonian, Dalman, aor 7), FER Dy] IN 130 and 
wag 25 пор, and in the Babylonian form рл way yawn, 
where the Palestinian has sow *% nowa, On the узор WIN 
(the prayer for New Year and Day of Atonement) see Ham- 
burger, дс. Suppl. II. 1; on спут ZN, ‘Father of mercies’ 
(2 Cor. 13; Bérakhoth 8) and tom AN WIN ‘(in the prayer 
before the Shema), Hamburger, I.8. In the Kaddish 07р 
NUTT NNN, for which the Kaddish de Rabbanan has NUS р 
кулк WOT, “before the word of heaven and earth,’ and 
another recension, N) t N72, ‘the Lord of heaven and earth,’ 
Dalman, 305. In Aramaic, юпӘлл [212% occurs as introduction 
to the recital of Ex.15; see ZD.MG 54116. 

(2) &ytao0fre, comp. in Shémóneh ‘Esréh, 3, vip 
тр N33) NAN, in the Babyl. recension with transposition 
wing sow wisp max and the sequel gibbm pibas owinpy 
лор for ур mos pa; further Bab. 18, пропа bbm 
5. 
name's sake") 13 сүд mnimza, ‘that trust in thy name’; in 


world '; afterwards, eight more such verbs are placed together 
referring to ‘the name of holiness, blessed be he (or it)’: Jaan 
TI милл wow REIT bonn" abym бүл Asn) nany» 
кїл, ‘blessed, praised, and beautified, and extolled, and elevated, 
and glorified, and lifted up, be the name of holiness, blessed be 
he. ‘Any benediction which is without mention of Ла 22 
G.e., mm) is no benediction at all’; b. Bérakhdth, 40d. 

(3) дате. Any benediction (cp the preceding) 
which is without A/a/e£z/& is no benediction at all: 
b. Bérákhóth, дой. 

Shémón&h тт [Bab. adds 722] $325 AN soy оа, ‘and 
be king over us (quickly)—thou alone' (opposed to [12] mbp 


йл ‘the kingdom of pride’); cp по. 14, mwn тч ma mbp 
ps, 17 (variant илк sen) me Sx 355 д). 

Kaddish, mmavo nx ‘may his kingdom reign’; but read 
with Dalman Ton; ‘ may he make it reign’; the Kaddish de- 
Rabbanan adds (in one recension, mpz), ‘in his glory,’ and 
connects it with the kingdom of his Messiah. 


(4) yevnO@yre. Whether in Hebrew ney: огол; be 
the better translation, can be doubted. Shemtob, 
Del, Salk.-Gi., and Resch adopted лр}; M. Mar- 


goliouth preferred "7", the reading of the previous Hebrew 


version which comes to us from Dr. M. S. Alexander 
(the first Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem), Dr. S. M'Caul, 
and Stanislaus Нора; the Syrian versions have wn, with 
the exception of the Evangeliarium Hierosolymitanum, 
which, in accordance with its usual diction, has чул“. 


In Jewish prayers there seems to be no exact parallel; but cp 
Bérakhoth, 297, where Rabbi Eliezer answers the request for a 
short prayer by saying "эу yas cpa qns qvi» {Do thy will 
in heaven above’ (Taylor, Sayings, 139, Hamburger, rog8 
n. б), and Bérakhoth, 164, mot tremo wow ^ PID po ms 
* May it be thy will, O Lord, our God, to make peace in the 
family above and in the family below.’ In Shémónéh ‘Esréh, 
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cp 13, "зл ‘ey Dy, ‘with those who do thy will' and 16, 
лм ^ йз, ‘be pleased О Lord our God’; in the Babyl. re- 
cension 16 зул) 727 Poe" лагу wen уто mam paz bzon. 
In the Kaddish pmyo wzynm ponis bzpnn ‘may your 
prayer be accepted and may your petition be done.’ 

(5) rov áprov. Мо exact parallel in Jewish prayers. 
There is a petition for blessing of the year in Shémonch 
‘Esreh 9, in Hábinénü and elsewhere, and the saying of 
R. Eliezer haggádol (circa 40-120 A. D. ), ' Whosoever has 
a bit of bread in his basket and says, What shall I eat to- 
morrow? must be reckoned among those of little faith’ 
(Sotd, 480). 

On the different translations of émuovatos, see above, § 4 (2). 

(6) kal dies. Shémonch 6, зуу мып `з уси 0? пор 
wy» [27m] лур, in the Babyl. recens. 16 y cnm [en]; 
also іп Z/dbinénz. Ta ёфећиата (expression from 
business-life) is more = man (Del., Marg.; also Shem- 
tob, who renders ó$euéraus Tuy, wman yz) than = 
ипи (Salkinson-Ginsburg, Resch). 

(7) els meapaspóv. Shemtob, Del., pa oth; Salk.- 
Gi., Resch, 783 "Tus the reviser, rightly challenged by 
M. Margoliouth (p. 95), sags; Münster, jvgoz for 
Shemtob's 5 т^. 

The expression pmo v5... NIN Ua occurs in the Jewish 
morning prayer (cp Bérakhoth, 604, Margolionth, 98, Taylor, 
142 /); but this prayer seems to betray a later origin than 
the Lord's Prayer: `т wo лед wwe... uev0 [зл una 
ya ren Sey јута "75 кол peg “то wm лашу <т9 wm wen 
yan oss 
(8) ётё тоў поутроё. In the prayer which Rabbi 
used to say after the usnal prayer according to Bérak- 
hóth, 164, he mentions, among the evils from which he 
desires to be delivered, after ya чу ул yam ул CN 
pa jad ул эпо. also mnz?3 үзг, ‘and from Satan the 
Destroyer’ (Taylor, 142 /). 

(9) AM the expressions of the Doxology occur in 
Jewish prayers wy, лр, qure. 10, ша. 

Among early commentaries, see those of Origen (vol. ii., ed. 
by Koetschau) and Cyprian; among modern treatises that 

б of Kamphausen (1866), Е. Н. Chase's THe 

6. Literature. Lord's Prayer in the Early Church (Texts 

and Studies, 3 [1891], where too the litera- 

ture is duly noted, C. W. Stubbs, Zhe Social Teaching of the 
Lord's Prayer (1900). 

A portion of the Lord's Prayer, from a clay tablet of ahout the 
fourth century, A.D. found at Megara and now in the National 
Museum at Athens, has been puhlished lately by R. Knopf 
(Mittheil. des Nais. Deutsch, Arch. Instituts: Athenische 


Adthetlung, xxv. 4 [1900] 313-324). The tablet is broken, but 
ends amo rov movnpov. Then follows кїргє and the monogram of 


Christ | В Eb. N. 
LORD'S SUPPER. See EUCHARIST. 


LO-RUHAMAH (7077 ND, $ 23, ‘unpitied’ ; оүк 
HAEHMENH [BAQ], ep MRD sib, Is. 5411), and Lo. 


Ammi (“30 sd, ‘not my people'; oy Aaoc MOY 
[BAQ]), symbolical names given to Hosea's daughter 
and son, to signify that Yahwe would cease to have 
mercy upon the housé of Israel, and that they were no 
more his people, nor he their God (Hos. 16-9; see 
Rom. 925 т Pet. 219). Cp HOSEA, $ 6, JEZREEL, § 1, 
col. 2459. 

The antithesis comes at the close of the prophecy in chap. 
9 21 fF. [23 7. ] (to which probably 1 10-2 т [2 1-3] is to be appended), 
‘In that дау... I will pity (men) Lo-ruhamah, and to Lo- 
ammi I will say '* Thou art my people"' (2 23[25]) . . . ‘Say 
те unto your brethren Ammi (my people) and to your sisters 

uhamah (pitied)’ 2т[3]. Zech.139 is not the only parallel. 
If ‘Ariel in 15. 29 1 2 7 should rather be * Jerahmeel' (cp 2 S. 568, 
where the true text, the present writer thinks, spoke of Jebusites 
and Jerahmeelites as the inhabitants of old Jerusalem), we get a 
close parallel to Hosea; for c. 248 should in this case run, ‘and 


it shall become Lo-jerahmeel—é.e., ‘on whom God hath no pity.’ 
See Crit, Bib. Ток, C. 


LOT (573), Josh. 186. See DIVINATION, § 2 (iv.), 
I PHOD, URIM AND THUMMIM. 
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LOT wb, Лот). a righteous man, who by the divine 
favour escaped from the catastrophe which befel the 
wicked city of Sodom (Gen. 191-29); he is 
c Double also said xc have = АЯ to 
tradition. Abraham, whom he accompanied from his 
fatherland (124 f.), but from whom he parted at length 
owing to disputes between their shepherds, and to have 
been allowed by his generous uncle to choose the Jordan 
valley for himself and his flocks (13 5-12); a later 
tradition says that Abraham made a successful expedi- 
tion to rescue Lot who had been taken captive by 
Chedorlaomer and the allied kings (14 121416). Ht 
should be noticed here that the story in 1210-20 is 
probably one of the later ipsertions in J; hence the 
otherwise surprising circumstance that no mention is 
made in it of Lot. The words ‘and Lot with him’ are 
an editorial eorreetion (cp Oxf. Hex.). ‘The Moabites 
and Amnionites are called by two writers the b'ne Lot 
(EV ‘children of Lot’), Dt. 2919 Ps. 839[8]; a 
legendary account of their origin is given in Gen. 1930-38 
(cp AMMON, MOAB). 
In the latter story the progenitor of Ammon and Moah appears 


as dwelling ‘in the cave ' ; or, more precisely, two parallel state 
ments are made in vv. зоа and зоё, ‘he dwelt in the mountain 


(эл2) and ‘he dwelt in the cave’ (4}Y23). Hence the question 
arises whether ‘in the cave’ may not bea gloss on ‘in the moun- 
tain’ (so Di.), or rather perhaps оп 172, ‘in a cave,’ уд being 
altered into 45 to suit a change in the context. 

It would be somewhat hard to deny that the story in 
Gen. 1930-38 was interwoven with the story of the de- 
struction of Sodom by а later hand. И was not one of 
the really popular Hebrew legends, and contrasts as 
strongly with the previous honourable mention of Lot 
as the story of Noah's drunkenness (Gen. 92: f.) con- 
trasts with that of the reward of his righteousness. 

The primary Lot (Gen. 1930-38) was presumably re- 
presented as a Horite ; he is identical with Lotan, who 

: : was the eldest of the sons of Seir the 
2. Identification. Horite (Gen. 3620), and was himself 
the father of a son called. Hori (v. 22). The secondary 
Lot (the kinsman of Abraham) may, or rather must, 
once have had another name, and very possibly (ep the 
probable supersession of Ехоси [g.v.] in the Hebrew 
Deluge-story by Noah) an error of a very early scribe 
lies at the foundation of the change. In Gen. 1127 (P) 
the father of Lot is said to have been Haran (j33). Now 


HARAN [0.2.] сап only be explained as a variation of 
Haran (туп), or rather Hauran (тїп). See JACOB, § 3. 
The narrative of J in its original form possibly spoke of 
Hauran as accompanying Abraham from their common 
fatherland ; pm would easily be miswritten “yn, Hort, 
and *5 be considered a synonym for Lotan, or Lot, 
the Horite. It would then become natural to attach 
the story of the origin of Moab and Ammon to the 
person of the righteous survivor of Sodom and kinsman 
of Abrahani But the real anéestor, according to 
legend, of Moab and Ammon was, not Hauran the 
Hebrew, but Lot the Horite. (Of course, the story in 
Gen. 1930-38 is neither of Moabitish and Ammonitish 
nor of primitive Hebrew origin; it is an artificial 
product, except in the one point of the tracing of the 
Moabites and Aminonites to Lot the Horite, which is 
due to misunderstanding. ) 

The secondary Lot is but a double of Abraham. 
Doubtless he shows differences from Abraham, which 
mar the portrait; but these are due to 
the unfavourable cireumstances in which 
the biographer places Lot, and only prove 
that the narrator could not triumph over such great 
obstacles. Lot has therefore made but a slight mark 
on Hebrew literature (Dt. 2919 and Ps. 839[8] are both 
late). А reference is made in Lk. 172932 both to Lot 
and to his wife, which remains morally effective even if 
the ‘pillar of salt’ (Gen. 1926) is an accretion on the 
original story (see Sopom). His function is to confirm 
the belief that tbe ancestors of the Hebrews were not 


3. Origin of 
name. 
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wild, self-seeking warriors, but men of piety and 
righteousness (cp 2 Реі. 27). Of the character of 
the primary Lot, who alone has a right to the name, 
we have no trustworthy information, His name, how- 
ever, is significant ; it comes from ‘to take a stranger 
into the family’ (Ar. Zd7a in viii. ). 

Winckler supports this by a quotation from Ibn Hišām (634) 
relative to a man who was belated on a certain occasion, pro- 
vided with a wife by his friend, and adopted into the friend's 
family (Z/Zafa-Au); їп this way he became his friend's brother. 
Applying this key to the Lot of Gen. 19 30-38, and the Lotan of 
Gen. 362029, we may suppose that a pre-Edomitish tribe was 
admitted into union with the Edomites. The name of Lotan's 
sister is TiMNA [g.7.], and in 3612 Timna is the name of the 
concubine of Eliphaz, son of Esau or Edom. The cases appear 
to be analogous. On Gen. 14 12 cp SODOM AND GOMORRAH, 
aud on 1310 / PARADISE, $ б, end. 

Cp Wi. AOF 287 f; Stucken, Astralmythen, 8x-125; 
Stade, Gesch. 1 119; Ewald, Gesch. 1448; Holzinger and Gunkel 
on Genesis. For Jewish legends see the Midrash Ber. Rabba; 
for Mohammedan, Korän, 15 58-75, etc. T. K. C, 


LOTAN (00; Атам [BADEL)]), one of the sons 
of Seir, z.e.. a Horite clan, Gen. 36202229 ; 1 Ch. 1 38 f. 
See EDOM, § 3, col. 1183; Lor. 


LOTHASUBUS (Aco0acoyBoc [BA], etc.), x Esd. 
944 t= Neh. 84, HASHBADANA. 


LOTS, FEAST OF. See PURIM. 


LOTUS TREES (D°ONY), mentioned in Job 402: f., 
RV, as a favourite covert of the BEHEMOTH or HIPPO- 
POTAMUS (AV ‘shady trees’; cp Ges. 77es.; TTANTO- 
Aatta AENApa and AeNApa merada [BNA]. RV's 
rendering is doubtless correct. The cognate Arabic 
dal’ is the dém-tree, a thorny shrub, sometimes attaining 
considerable height, a wild species of the sidr (Rhamnus 
Spina Chris? [Linn.], ep Lane, s.v. dal, зак). This 
prickly lotus (according to Volck, the Z. sé/vestris) is the 
L. Zizyphus, a native of N. Africa and S. Europe, and 
is to be kept distinet from the water-lilies, Z. Nymphea 
(of Egypt) and Z. JVe/umbo (of India and China), which 
repeatedly occur as а motif in Egyptian and oriental 
mythology and аг? See Wetz. ap. Del. ad Joc. 

N. M. 


LOVE-APPLE ('"113), Gen. 30:4 RVm£, EV MAN- 
DRAKES [g.v.]. Cp ISSACHAR, $ 2. 


LOVE FEASTS (агата), Jude v. x RV; AV 
‘feasts of charity.’ See EUCHARIST, § 3. 


LOVINGKINDNESS (IDM, Zéed), a characteristic 
term of OT religion, applicable both to Yahwé and to 
man. ‘This rendering of Zésed may be 
inadequate, but is certainly preferable 
to ‘mercy’ (or ‘mercies,’ which alternates with it in 
EV) ‘Merey’ is an inheritance from the Wycliffite 
Bible; Vg. gives misericordia, and © &Xeos, éXequoavvm, 
éAejuwv (but also nine times óuatocóry, and once 
dixatos). It might have been better to limit the use of 
‘mercy’ to the phrase ‘have mercy’ (зып), Ps. 41 [2] 
62[3] 913[x4], etc. Other renderings of %ésed in EV 
are ‘favour’ (Esth. 217 Job 1012), ‘goodness’ (Hos. 6 4). 
The root meaning may be ' mildness’ (so Ges.(!3), but, 
in actual use, Aésed is not mere ‘mildness’ or 'gentle- 
ness.' A few classical passages from the OT will prove 
this statement. 

т. 1 S. 156, ‘ For ye showed brotherly kindness to the chil- 
dren of Israel.' 

2. т S. 208, * Mayest thou show oving- 
4 kindness to thy servant, because into a bond 
sanctioned by Yahwé thou hast brought thy servant.’ 

3. 1 S. 20 r4, “Апа should I he yet alive, mayest thou show 
me the lowngkindness of Yahwe (cp 25.93). But shonld I die, 


m thou not withdraw thy compassion from my house for 
ever. 


4. 2 8. 15 20, ‘Return and take thy hrethren with thee, and 
may Yahwe show thee lovingkindness and faithfulness.’ 


1. Rendering. 


2. References. 


1 On the Syr. equiv. yy No Вато, ср Löw, P/Zanz. 275 f. 


2 Found also upon a Jewish intaglio, e.g., Perrot-Chipiez, 
Art in Phoenicia, 9246, fig. 175. 
3 We follow H. P. Smith. 
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kt 1 К. 2031, ‘The kings of the house of Israel are kindly 
ings. 

6. Hos. 4 x, ‘Hear the word of Yahwé, ye sons of Israel, for 
Yahwé has a quarrel with the inhabitants of the land, because 
there 15 no trustworthiness, no érecherly kindness, no know- 
ledge of God in the land.’ 

7. Hos. 646, ‘What shall I do to thee, O Ephraim? what 
shall I do to thee, О Israel?! Your /оуаё affection was like 
morning clouds, and like the night-mist which early disappears. 
‚+ For loyal affection do 1 desire, not sacrifice; and the 
knowledge of God more than burnt offerings.’ 

„8. Hos. 11 x-42, ‘When Israel was young I began to love 
him; from (the time that he was in) Egypt, I called him m 
son. As soon as I called them, they went from me ; they sacri- 
fice to the Baals, they cause smoke to rise to the images. It 
was l that guided Ephraim, I took him on mine arms; but 
they—they discerned not that I had redeemed them. The 
lovingkindness of God I extended to them; I gave much love.'2 

9. Mic. 68, ‘God has told thee what is good; and what does 
Yahwé require of thee except to do justly, to love brotherly 
kindness, and to celebrate the works of Yahwé?’3 

то. Jer. 22, ‘I remember in thy behalf the Zoya? affection of 
thy youth, the love of thy bridal state.' 

хі. Dt. 7 12, ‘Because ye obey these judgments . . . Yahwé 
thy God will carry out for thee the covenant and the ving- 
kindness which he swore to thy fathers.’ 

12. 15. 5410, ‘ My lovingkindness shall not depart from thee, 
nor shall my covenant of peace remove.’ 

13. Ps. 2510, ‘All the paths of Yahwè are lovingkindness (so 
RV) and faithfulness to those that observe his covenant and his 
statutes.’ 

14. Job 1012, ‘Favour4 and lovingkindness thou hast prac- 
tised towards me, and thy care has watched over my hreath.' 

In al these passages it is not mere ' mildness' that 
is meant, but active kindness, and not necessarily that 
form of active kindness which Portia 
calls ‘mercy,’ but, when men solely 
are concerned, any form of helpfulness. It is in fact 
the Ф:Ладелфіа of the NT, which means а helpfulness 
born of sympathy.” Sympathy in the ancient world 
was narrow in its range. It existed, properly speaking, 
only among those who were natural or reputed kinsmen. 
Israelitish prophets and legislators sought to widen it ; 
but the task was hard. Certainly it was a bold act on 
the part of the servants of Benhadad (see 5) to appeal 
to the Aésed of an Israelitish king. The earlier Israelitish 
kings, however, were, by comparison with other kings, 
distinguished by their #ésed ; it is a gratifying proof of 
the reality of the higher religion in Israel. Ahab 
responds to the appeal, and recognises Benhadad as a 
‘brother.’ Perhaps, however, he would not have re- 
sponded thus to the appeal of a Hittite; the Ara- 
meeans and the Israelites had, after all, some degree 
of kinship. In this case the ‘merciful’ of EV is not 
misleading ; but even EV does not say that the Kenites 
'showed mercy' to the children of Israel; it was a 
sense of kinship that animated them, and their ser- 
vices were not such as could be called deeds of mercy. 
In (2) and (3) Jonathan appeals to the real though 
adoptive brotherhood which united him to David. In 
(4), if historical, David shows his generosity of fecling ; 
Ittai, whom he addresses, is * a foreigner and an exile' ; 
but he has fought by David's side and eaten his bread ; 
he is a brother, and receives an Israelite's blessing. 
(6) and (9) should be grouped. Hosea complains that 
the social feeling (4ésed ) which once distinguished Israel 
has disappeared ; a nameless prophet of a later day 
makes the cultivation of this feeling one of the three 
duties of an Israelite. (7) and (8) inust also be taken 
together. From the latter we see what the 'loving- 
kindness of God' is; it is neither more nor less than 
paternal affection. Hosea has nothing to say of a 


1 So Wellhausen, Nowack. The text has ‘Judah.’ See 
Hosea (Book), § 4. 

2 Readings adopted: vv. 1-3 ‘13 15, Pesh., Theod. ; 'N"p3, 
6; 85, cp ©; cnay, ©; ‘ny. So Ruben, and partly 
Wi. (AT Unters. 182), Wellhausen. "nom, Pesh., Gra. ; 
on, Gri. Verse 4 DION "pn; "ma, Che. 

3 Readings adopted : Dabs; TIN помор yon (cp Ps. 
73 28), Che. 

4 Read ]п (Beer). 

5 Cp oupradets, PidddeAgor, т Pet. 38. 
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3. Applications. 


LOZON 


formal ‘covenant’ between Yahwé and his people; 
the only ġèrīth he knows of is the natural one between 
a father and his son. In return Yahwé looks for filial 
affection; loyal himself, he expects loyalty from Israel. 
Jeremiah (see 1o) has a similar conception ; it is, how- 
ever, out of the marriage relation, religiously, accord- 
ing to him, that Aésed grows; he calls the forgiving 
husband of Israel «onm, ‘loyally affectionate' (EV 
* merciful’), Jer. 3 12. 

In (1x), however, a remarkable modification of еей 

appears. That Yahwe from the first loved Israel D 

4 Tater does not doubt ; but in order that his 
поа бан love may take effect, Israel must give 
* punctual obedience to the prescribed 
laws. As D puts it, Yahweé will ‘keep his covenant 
and his loving-kindness’ for Israel—i.e., will show love 
to Israel—upon a certain legal condition. Henceforth 
the same idea of the divine Aésed as limited by the 
covenant dominates religious writers, and even human 
hésed ceases to be purely spontaneous: it is still ' active 
love’; but it is dictated, and its channels are prescribed, 
by a written code.! 

‘The adjective oon, hdsidim (=70n scan, Is. 572 
Ecclus. 441; see ASSIDEANS), late in use, means not 
simply ‘men of filial devotion to God and brotherly 
kindness towards their fellows,’ but ‘men who perform 
the pious deeds (2390) required by the law,' and it is 
nearly =‘ righteous ' (cp Is. 571 €5, dvôpes ikaro) ; see 
CLEAN, PURE, etc. (for @ and Pesh., whose renderings 
are historically significant). Still, though this sense 
predominates, we find vpn used once (Ps. 431, but the 
text is doubtful) in the sense of ‘gentle,’ without any 
reference to the law, or at most, with an underlying 
reference to the ‘covenant with Noah,’ which the 
heathen were held responsible for neglecting ? (g9 "am 


von, EV ‘against an ungodly nation’). In the last 


passage on our list (r4) we find Job, in a sad re- 
trospect, referring to the elaborate provisions made 
for his creatures by the Creator as Zésed, ‘loyal affec- 
tion.' lt isa sign of the strong universalistic tendency 
of the movement known as ZZo&máA or WISDOM (g.v.). 
This tendency never ceased. Mt. 545 implies that the 
divine love is universal. Whilst some Rabbis explained чоп 
nxon cord (Prov. 1434)3 in the sense of Augustine's saying 
that the virtues of the heathen are опу splendida vitia, the 
famous R. Johanan b. Zakkai gave the charitable interpreta- 
tion, The beneficence of the heathen is (as) a sin-offering (for 
them) (Бара bathrā, тод). KR. Johanan flourished about 70 
A.D.; under the forms of legalism he expresses the spirit of the 
gospel ; but the true spiritual kinsman of Jesus is Hosea. 
ID. 


LOW COUNTRY, LOWLAND. See SHEPHELAH. 


LOZON (Aozwn [BA], x Esd. 533= Ezra 256, 
DARKON. 


LUBIM (D39; 0°39 in Dan. [so Baer, Ginsb.]; 
AiByec [BNAQL]; Nah.39 2 Ch. 123 168, and Dan. 


1143(EV ‘Lybians’)+; the singular 230 probably occurs 
in Ezek. 3805; see CHUB). Everywhere, except Nah. 39 
(where read probably LuD1M, with Wi. AOF 1513), 
‘Lubim’ probably represents ‘ Libyans’ (Egypt. Labu, 
Lebu); in Dan., Zc., EV actually gives ' Libyans.' 
On the three Libyan invasions of Egypt see Maspero, 
Struggle of the Nations, 434, 461, 471 f. After the 
third invasion Egypt became ‘slowly flooded by Lib- 
yans.' They supplied the Pharaohs with a highly paid 
militia, and at length a Libyan by descent (So&enk) 
actually ascended the throne. See EGYPT, 8 63. 


А Stade, Cornill, and Ginsburg would read ‘ Lubim’ for ‘Ludim' 
in Jer. 469 (cp Lup, § 2). It should be noted, however, that 


1 Kraetzschmar, Die Bundesvorstellung, 127; cp 145. 

2 See Weber, /Zd. Theol. 263. 

3 EV 'sin is a reproach to any people," taking чоп (with 
most critics) in the Aramaising sense of ‘disgrace.’ So Symm. 
(överdos). But ©, Pesh. suggest ЛӘП, ‘diminution,’ which is 
very plausible (so Gra.). 

4 See Edersheim, Mist. of the Jewish Nation, 149-154. 
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LUCIUS 


the Assyrian inscriptions expressly refer to Lydian troops in 
the service of Egypt. Cp further, CHUB, LEHABIM. 


LUCAS (Aoykac[Ti. WH]), Philem. v. 24, RV LUKE. 


LUCIFER, AV"& and RV Day srar (00%), the 
epithet applied to the king of Babylon who in his pride 
boasts that he will ascend to the heavens and make 
himself God's equal; his fate is to be cast down to 
Shéol to the uttermost recesses of the pit (Is. 14 12-15). 
By Jerome and other Fathers the passage was applied 
to Satan (cp Lk. 1018). 

297, Hélél, according to the vowel-points (but cp König, 
Lehrgeb. да 106) is an imperative (‘howl’), so Pesh. да Jer: 
but the above rendering, which follows @ (0 éwaddpos ;1 cp 


2 Pet. 1 19, фштфбро$), Targ. Vg. Rabb. is the only natural опе; 
it requires us to point Hélal—ze., ‘brilliant’ (so Ні. Ew. Kn. 


Di.; cp "2*3. 

'The description of the doings and of the fate of 
Helal is so peculiar (note the expressions ' son of the 
dawn,’ ‘stars of God,’ ‘mount of assembly ' [see Con- 
GREGATION, MOUNT OF], ‘recesses of the north’), 
that Gunkel (Schöpf. u. Chaos, 132 f.) recognises an 
allusion to a Hebrew nature-myth, analogous to the 
Greek legend of Phaethon. The overpowering of the 
temporary brilliance of the morning-star by the rays of 
the sun is compared to a struggle between Elyon and 
the giant Helal. References to a mythic tradition of 
'warfare in heaven' are abundant (see DRAGON, 
LEVIATHAN, STARS, ORION). But if so, why is there 
no Babylonian equivalent of Hélal? It seems better to 
read either 5$np, ‘thou famous one’ (ш fell out after 


the preceding m), or, with a reference to a theory for 
which much evidence is accumulating through textual 
criticism, окопу, 'Jerahmeel, Ze, 'Jerahmeelite op- 
pressor of Israel.’ See 'Isaiah,' SBOT, Heb., 199, 
PARADISE, $ 4, OBADIAH (Book), 88 5 f. and cp Crit. 
Bib. 

According to Winckler (GZ 2 24), however, Hēlāl is the 
Arabian Hilal, ‘the new moon,’ and spy, ‘dawn,’ in Is. 14 12 
is a distortion of 43:7 (cp pine, ORNAMENTS), ‘moon.’ He 
refers to a S. Arabian deity Sahar (qn), of whom a certain 
priest describes himself as the liegeman. Whether Sahar isa 
deity ofthe moon or of the dawn is undecided. But are we justi- 
fied in isolating Is. 14 12 from other passages in which apg is, 
from the point of view of textual criticism, doubtful? The key 
which fits one lock will probably fit another of the same char- 
acter. Read, not ‘son of the morning,’ but ‘child of the sun’ 


(020). TK. С. 

LUCIUS (Aoykioc [Ti.WH]). x. Roman consul, 
contemporary with Simon the Maccabee, Antiochus 
УП. Sidetes, and Ptolemy 11. Physcon, x Macc. 1516 
(AeyKioc [ANV]). He is mentioned in connection 
with the embassy of NUMENIUS (g.v.) to Rome. Prob- 
ably Lucius Calpurnius Piso, who was consul with M. 
Popilius Lzenas in 139 B.C. is meant. That Lucius, 
not Cneius, was the true surname of Piso has been 
shown by Ritschl. See Schür., Ast, i. 1267 f., and 
cp MACCABEES, FIRST, $ 9 (с). 

2. A certain Lucius joins Paul, who is writing from 
Corinth, in saluting the Christians of Rome, to whom 
therefore he seems to have been known (Rom. 1621) ; 
cp ROMANS, $$ 4, то. Along with Jason and Sosipater 
Lucius is there alluded to by Paul as his ‘kinsman’; 
evidently he was a Jew. 

The Pseudo-Hippolytus makes him bishop of Laodicea in 
Syria, as also does the Pseudo-Dorotheus, giving his name, 
however, as Aouxas. In the Afostolical Constitutions (7 46) he 
is said to have been ordained bishop of Сепсһгег by Paul. 

He is possibly the same as 

3. Lucius of Cyrene, one of the ‘prophets and 
teachers' of the church in Antioch (Acts 131) who set 
apart Barnabas and Paul for the mission to the Gen- 
tiles; cp Ministry. He was doubtless one of those 
' men of Cyprus and Cyrene' who, upon the dispersion 
from Jerusalem consequent on the martyrdom of 
Stephen, had come to Antioch, and there 'spake unto 
the Greeks also, preaching the Lord Jesus.’ 


1 Cp Ps. 1103 where for ЧПУ? we have про ёосфброу ©, 
ante luciferum, Vg. 
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LUD, LUDIM 


LUD, LUDIM (79. 1. (AoyA [AEL]), Gen. 1022 


(Sam. 12)2x Ch.117(Bom.), Lud was the fourth son 
of Shem, according to P. Most scholars since Bochart 
have followed Josephus (Ant. i. 64), who makes Lud the 
founder (ёктісє) of the Lydians, А sudden spring to Asia 
Minor, however, does not seem very probable ; or was P 
really entirely ignorant of the situation of Lydia? Histori- 
cally, too, there are grave objections to making Lud 
the brother of Asshur. Lydia was never conquered 
by the Assyrians in spite of the boastful assertion of 
A&ur-bani-pal (Smith, Assur. 6515) that Gugu, king 
of Lud (Lud-di), ‘ took the yoke of his kingdom.’ Did 
P really transfer the circumstances of the Persian age 
(for Cyrus did conquer and annex Lydia) to the 
Assyrian period (cp GEOGRAPHY, § 21)? 

It would really be less hold, when we remember the enormous 
amount of corruption among the OT proper names, to infer the 
need of textual emendation. It is probable that рузу (Elam) in 
Gen. 141 (see Sopom) and also рух (Aram) in Gen. 22 21 (see 
KEMUEL) have arisen out of byona (Jerahmeel), and perhaps 
still more probable that in Ps. 839 [8] mwr (Asshur) should be 
nwi (Geshur). May not these emendations be applicable in 
Gen. 1022? In this case we shall do best to suppose that in 
the original text of P’s list neither mb nor рух appeared, but 

nom (mb may have come from bys, and be, equally with 


DN, a fragment of byona’). Verse 22 will then run, ‘The 
sons of Shem: Geshur, and Arpachshad, and Jerahmeel,’ and 


чордум (EV Arpachshad) will be best explained as wip aw 


(Arab-Kadesh=the N. Arabian Kadesh). Ви ср ARPACHSHAD. 

The view of Lud here proposed accords with the explanation 
given elsewhere (Nimrop) of Gen.1010 Ж It will then be 
natural to emend the traditional text of vv. 13 / as proposed 


under Мі2кАІМ, changing 'Ludim' into nonna, Carmélim— 
i.e., the people of Carmel (ср MAoN). P 

2. Elsewhere, where the name appears, Lud is taken 
by some to refer to the Lydians (see PUT) ; but perhaps 
it rather means a N. African people. 


The passages аге 15. 6619 (Aovd [BAQ], Лоу [к], Avdous 
[Symm. іп Qmz.]) Ezek. 27 то 805 (but here АУ Lypia], Avóac 


[BAQ]), see GEOGRAPHY, 822. DY, Luni, the plur. form, is 
the name of a son of Mizraim (Ecvrr) in Gen. 1013 (J)=1 Ch. 
11: [Kr.], ponb [Kt.] (Aov&ceus [AL], av [E], Aoóceus [A in 
1 Ch. 1 11, B от.]), and recurs in Jer. 469 (^удо: [DNAQ], AV 
LvpiANS) The singular form (Lud) occurs in Ezek. 27 10 305 
Is. 66 1g. 

In Jeremiah the Ludim appear with Egypt, Cush, and 
Put (Libya); so also in Ezek. 305; and in Isaiah with 
Tarshish, Put (by a probable text emendation ; Che., 
Di., Du., etc., after 65), Tubal, and Javan. We know 
nothing more. Hence the hypothesis of Stade (De 
Pop. Javan, 5 ff. = Akad. Reden [1899], 139 fF.) that we 
have in Gen. 1013 (so also Del. Par. 310) and in Jer. 
469 (so also Co. and Gies.) a textual error for mnb, 
LuBIM [g.v.], whilst Lud in Ezek. and Is. is the same 
as Lud in Gen. 1022, and is used loosely as a distant 
people, on account of the assonance with Phut (ws) 
has some plausibility (see also WMM, As. u. Hur. 115). 
See, however, above (т, end) and Рот, § 2, and note 
Dillmann's adverse judgment on these alterations. It 
is at any rate difficult to explain Ezek. 305 in this way, 
and the motive, and also indeed the possibility, of the 
corruption of Lubim into Ludim in at least two of the 
passages are by no means clear. 

ток с (ЕЗ (2); 


LUHITH, ASCENT OF (MMDD nop; in Jer. 
Kt. гїл), a locality in Moab mentioned between 
Zoar and Horonaim, 15.155 (anaBacic [THC] Aoyeie 
[BNAQT]) ; Jer. 48s (єттАнсӨн [as if from sbn ' to fill '] 
&À«0 [8-9] àAeg [N*], adawe [AQ]. Some 
have identified it with Sarfa, N. of the Wady Kerak, 
where there are ruins described by de Saulcy. 
This, however, is premature. ‘The most probable read- 
ing of the text, the present writer thinks, is oap лоро, 
‘the ascent of EGLAIM' [¢.v.], the same place as that 


referred to in Is. 158 ; it lay near the S. border of Moab. 

What authority (if any) Eusebius had for his statement that 
the city Lueitha was situated between Areopolis and Soar (O.S(2) 
276, 43), we know not. Nor can we listen to the editors of the 
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CIS (2195; cp J. As. mai-juin, 1891, p. 538; ZA 5289 f. 6149 f) 
when they point out the p'nbla} of Is. in а Nabatean inscription 
found in Moab. 


The words of the inscr. are mnha *4 mo 33 bone. 
Lagrange and Nö., however, read, not поз, but mna. Right 
method, moreover, requires us to begin by examining the text of 
Is.155. Such an examination discloses to us a double reading, 
mubw noip (transposition has taken place) and mma noy 
лоро is of course preferable to тушур, but $3y is more correct 
than ma [Jer. nonl; n, or rather m, should no doubt be p. 
Thus we get pay поро. See EGLATH-SHELISHIVAH. 


т. к. С, 

LUKE! is named only three times in NT. According 
to Philem. 24 he was a 'fellow-labourer' with Paul; 

according to Col. 414, a physician who was 
1. In NT. i ‚С, 

specially dear (6 dyamnrés) to the apostle.? 
Both letters, which according to Philem. x 1x / Col. 
437-918 were despatched simultaneously by Paul in 
his captivity, contain a salutation from Luke to the 
recipients. Luke, however, is in neither case named 
as a fellow-prisoner with Paul; in the one case (Philem. 
23) it is EPAPHRAS, in the other (Col. 410) it is ARIS- 
TARCHUS who is so designated. In 2 Tim. 411 it is said 
that 'only Luke is with' the apostle ; whether as a 
fellow-prisoner is not stated. In any case the situation 
is quite different from that disclosed in the other two 
epistles in so far as we are here in the present instance 
informed that all the apostle's other companions have 
forsaken him. According to 1816 29, 2 Tim. also was 
written from a captivity. Even where the Epistle is not 
held to be genuine, it is often supposed that 49-18 along 
with 419-220 are a genuine note (or two notes) written by 
the apostle, and from captivity. From what captivity— 
whether or not the same as that referred to in Col. 
and Philem.—cannot be discussed here (cp PAUL, $ 30). 

In Col. 410-14, a classification is made of the com- 

panions of Paul. Aristarchus, Mark, and Jesus Justus 
are grouped together as being 'of the cir- 
2. Jew or RT DRE 
Gentile C"mcision (oi dvres ёк Tepiroufjs); then 
comes Epaphras with the words added, 
‘who is one of you'(ó є buv), in other words a 
Gentile Christian ; finally are named Luke and Demas. 
The inference is that these two also are Gentile Christians. 
This holds good also if Aristarchus proves to be a 
Gentile Christian. According to Acts 204 he belongs 
to Thessalonica, and according to a very probable con- 
jecture (GALATIA, § 22) he is selected to be representa- 
tive of the essentially Gentile Christian community there 
in conveying to Jerusalem their contribution on behalf 
of the poor there. 

To the words ‘ who are of the circumcision ' (ol Óvres 
ёк тєріитоиѕ) in Col. 411 is added the expression ' these 
only are my fellow-workers unto the kingdom of God’ 
(ойтог uóvot cvvepryol els rijv BacuNelav той Oeod). If 
this be taken literally Epaphras Luke, and Demas were 
no fellow-workers of Paul—as in Col. 412 f. (Epaphras), 
Philem. 24 (Luke and Demas), they are said to have 
been. To obviate this contradiction it has been proposed 
to delete the mark of punctuation after ‘ circumcision,’ 
with the supposed result of making the persons named 
(with or without Aristarchus) to be the sole fellow- 
workers of Paul who were of Jewish birth, though besides 
these there were others of Gentile origin. To delete 
the mark of punctuation, however, —whether period or 
comma,—is impossible, unless ‘these’ (oror) also be 
deleted, and this no one has ventured to do. If ' these’ 
is left, we have a manner of expression which must, to 
say the least, be described as exceedingly careless. If 
it be borne in mind that the genuineness of the Epistle to 
the Colossians is by no means free from doubt, the ex- 
pression can even rouse a suspicion that vv. 10-14 were 
not written by a single author at one writing, but that 
either vv. 12-14 are an addition, or that v. тт (with or 
without ol vres ёк mepiroufs) is an interpolation. At 
the same time, even where the Epistle to the Colossians 

1 On the name see 8 6. 


2 In Marcion's NT (Zahn, F727. 1647 2 528) the words 6 tarpos 
ô &yamp1ós were wanting ; cp $ 3. 
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is not regarded as genuine as a whole, there is a disposi- 
tion for the most part to regard the personal notices in 
47-15 as a genuine fragment; and finally it is not too 
difficult to suppose that v. 11 is to be supplemented thus : 
' these alone—that is to say among those of Jewish birth 
—are fellow-workers.' In any ease this course is an 
easier one than that of bracketing ‘of the eireumeision 
these only’ (ёк meptrouífjs otro: uóvoi) so as to make 
' fellow-workers' (cuvepyol) the immediate continuation 
of ‘who are’ (oi óvres). 

Luke thus remains in any ease a Gentile Christian 
unless we regard the whole passage as too insecure to 
allow of our founding anything upon it. 

'The interest which Luke has for students of the N'T 
turns almost entirely on the belief that he was theauthor 
3. Authorship ud aue is re and of n 
of Third Gospel is ‘tradition,’ however, cannot be 

und Acts traced farther back than towards the 

ў end of the second century (Irenæus, 
Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and the Muratorian 
fragment) ;! there is no sound basis for the eontention 
of Zahn (2175) that the existence of the tradition can 
also be found as early as in Marcion because that writer, 
from his aversion to the Third Gospel (which neverthe- 
less was the only one he admitted into his collection— 
with alterations it is true) omitted the expression of 
honour applied to Luke in Col. 4:4. In ACTS, $$ 1, 9, 
15 f., and GOSPELS, 8 153, it has been shown that it is 
impossible to regard Luke with any certainty as the writer 
even of the ' we' sections of Acts, not to speak of the 
whole book of Acts, or of the Third Gospel. 

'The assumption, however, that as an evangelist Luke 
must have been an eye-witness of the events of the 
earthly life of Jesus, and as the author 
of Acts, a companion of Paul, led 
to eertain inferences. (a) From the 
fourth century onwards? he was held to 
have been one of the ‘seventy’ (Lk. 101), although 
this is excluded not only by the fact of the gentile 
origin of the historical Luke but also by what the Third 
Evangelist says of himself (12). (4) It can proeeed 
only from a misunderstanding of the words (rapgkoXov63s- 
kóri Tügiv) of Lk. 13 (ep col. 1790), as if ‘all’ (лёс) 
were masculine, when Irenæus (iii. 11 : [101] 142) with 
express citation of this text mentions Luke as having been 
a disciple of several apostles, not only of Paul. (c) 
In like manner, from the fourth century onwards 
(Lipsius, 360, 362, 367) Luke was identified with the un- 
named disciple at Emmaus (Lk. 2418) ; being assumed 
to be the author of the gospel, he was believed to have 
withheld his name out of modesty. (d) The assumption 
that he was the author of Acts led to the further belief 
that he was the companion of Раш not only in his 
eaptivity, but also during his journeys, either during 
those portions only whieh are spoken of in the first 
person, or throughout the whole of them. In the nine- 
teenth century this also led to his being identified with 
Silas = Silvanus, because it was thought easier to attribute 
the ‘we’ portions to Silas (sce Acts, $ 9). So, for 
example, van Vloten, ZIV 7, 1867, p. 223 f., 1871, pp. 
431-434. The identification was thought permissible 
on the ground that Zwcws and silva are synonymous. 
(e) On the assumption that Luke was author of the Acts 
Clement of Alexandria? held him to be also the trans- 
lator of Pauls epistle to the Hebrews, written in 
Hebrew, the linguistic character of the Greek text being 
similar to that of Acts. (/) ' А medical language’ was 
discovered in the Third Gospel and in Acts (so Hobart, 
1882), and also in Hebrews (so Franz Delitzseh in his 
Commentary, 1857 [ET, 1868-70], condensed in the 
introduction to the 2nd ed. of the commentary of Meyer- 


4, Inferences, 
the authorship 
being assumed. 


1 For all that follows, cp especially Lipsius, Apokryph. 
Aposte geschichten, М. 2 354-371, and Zahn, ги, $ 58. 

2 Earliest of all in Adamantius, Deal. de recta fide (contra 
Marcionistas) in Orig. ed. de la Rue, 1806 D. 

3 In the //yfotyposes, according to Eus. //F vi. 142; in the 
adumórationes to 1 Pet. ad fin., 1007 ed. Pouer. 
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Lünemann) (g) According to Zahn (8 58, 6) it is 
possible that even the legend which represents Luke 
as a painter and attributes to him various pictures of 
the mother of Jesus (the legend is first met with in 
Theodorus Lector, Hist. Eccl. 11, dating from the first 
half of the 6th cent.) may rest upon misunderstanding 
of the word (ka8-) leropetv, which in the Byzantine period 
meant ‘to paint’ and which is used in the passage of 
Theod, Lector just cited. (4) Apart from the same 
presupposition which regarded Luke as an author, 
Origen (Mom. 1 in Lucam, 39334 F, ed. de la Rue), or 
rather his unnanied predecessors, would not have identi- 
fied Luke with the anonymous ‘brother’ of 2 Cor. 818 
‘whose praise iz the Gospel (£.e., in the oral preaching 
of the gospel) was spread through all the churches.' 
(i) Ramsay, we may presume, apart from this presup- 
position, would hardly have extended this last theory 
still farther, so as to hold that this Luke was the full 
brother of Titus who is mentioned immediately before, 
and that he was a native of Philippi (7. Paul, 203, 213, 
219, 248 f., 286, 389/., ete.). "There are, for instance, 
some small touehes in Acts which Ramsay thinks he is 
able to explain by taking their author to be a native of 
Philippi. (4) On the other hand, from the uncanonical 
text of Acts 1128 where ‘we’ is used, others have sought 
to make out that Antioeh in Syria is indieated as the 
home of Luke. The form of the text, however, may, on 
the contrary, rest on a previously existing tradition re- 
garding Antioch (ACTS, § 17, т); it has no attestation 
earlier than the time of Augustine.! 

In substance the Antioch tradition is met with at a 
considerably earlier date. 

Ramsay (see above, § 4, 7) lays stress (of. cif. 389) upon the 
fact that Eusebius (// E iit. 4 6), whom he regards as the earliest 

ч authorily for it ‘does not say that Luke was 
5. Birthplace, an Antiochian; he merely speaks of him as 
“being according to birth of those from 
Antioch ” (rò цёр yévos àv rov an’ ‘Avrioxeias). This curious 
and awkward expression is ohviously chosen in order to avoid 
the statement that Luke was an Antiochtan.’ Eusebius was 
aware, according to Ramsay, that Luke ‘ belonged to a family 
that had a connection with Antioch,’ namely, to a family that 
had emigrated from Philippi to Antioch. Even should this in- 
terpretalion be correct it would be deprived of all its value by 
the circumstance that Eusebius himself in the Questiones 
Evangelice ad Stephanum (of which Mai, as early as 1847, 
published fragments from a Catena of Nicetas in Мога patrum 
Bibliotheca |41]) writes : ó ёё \ouxds тӧ pèv yévos ато THs Bow- 
pevys "Avrcoxetas ўи (p. 270: * Luke was by birth a native of the 
renowned Antioch’). Should it be held doubtful whether the 
words just quoted actually come from Eusebius inasmuch as 
certain statements in their vicinity are irreconcilable with the 
views of Eusebius known to us from other sources, Spitta (Der 
Brief des Julius Africanus an Aristides, 1877, p. 70-73, 111) 
has rendered it probable that they were written by Julius 
Africanus and thusas early as in the first half of the third century. 
Of equal antiquity is the Latin prologue to the Third Gospel (in 
Wordsworth, JV 7 latine, 1269) which has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed by Corssen (Alenarchianische Prologe zu den 4 Evan- 
gelien in Texte и. Untersuch, 15 1,1896) ; its words are: ' Lucas 
Syrus natione Antiochensis.’ 

This does not, however, prove that Antioch was really 
the home of Luke. It is very questionable whether 
those of the third century were in possession of a eorrect 
tradition on the subject, and on the other hand it is very 
conceivable that a mere conjecture may have been 
adopted. Many eritics think that there has been a 
confusion of Luke with Lucius who is mentioned in Acts 
131 as present in Antioch. He belonged, however, to 
Cyrene. 

We need not, however, question the possibility of the 
name Lueas having given rise to confusion with this 
Lucius. ‘The termination -âs was employed 
as an abbreviation for a great variety of 
longer terminations (see NAMES, § 86) and in Patrobas 
(Rom. 1614) we have a name which in all probability 
arose out of Patrobius. Besides Lueius, such various 
names as Lucilius, Lueillus, Lucinus, Lueinius, Lueianus, 
Lucanus, could all produce the abbreviation Lucas. In 
any ease the name is of Latin origin. 


1 Since the art, Acts was printed, Harnack also has elabor- 
ately controverted the genuineness of the reading in question 
(SBA IV, 1899, pp. 316-327). 
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Lucanus is given for Lucas as the name of the Evangelist in 
several MSS. of the Vetus Itala (e.g., Old Latin Biblical Texts, 
285, еіс.). Ср AmoAAwrios in D for 'AmoAAos (supr. col. 262, п.). 
In C/G, apart from Christian inscriptions, the name Aovxas 
occurs only twice—in both cases in Egypt (34759, and Add. 
4700 К). The identification of Luke with the Luctus mentioned 
by Paul in Rom. 16 21—an identification that is mentioned even 
by Origen (4 86а DE, ed. de la Rue)—cannot be maintained, 
Lucius having been a Jew. In the form of the Prologue al- 
ready mentioned, which is to be found in the Opera Hieronymi, 
ed. Vallarsi, xi. 3, 42, there is added immediately after the name of 
Luke the expression ‘ipse consurgens.’ In the Liber interpre- 
tationis hebr. nominum (Nallarsi, 8113116; see also OS 77 14 
7916) Jerome explains the name as meaning 'ipse consurgens 
aut [sive] ipse elevans.’ In a Greek codex of similar contents 
(see OS 17480) we read Aovkas abtos àv.a rov ; in a Vatican col- 
lection printed in Wiener Studien, 1895, p. 157, we find ‘iste 
consurgens.’ Professor Nestle in a private letter to the present 
writer explains that here as in New Greek and in the Romance 
languages the accusative (Lucam) is taken as the basis and ex- 


plained as equivalent to C 3 Thus it will be only by a mis- 


understanding that in the Sex» in natali S. Luce attributed 
to Abbot Bertharius of Monte Cassino (856-884) the original 
language of the name is called /Eolic. In fact in the Аоте 
hrestantissimorum eccles. cathol. doctorum ab Alcuino collecte 
(Cologne, 1576, p. 9534, middle), cited by Lipsius (р. 366), the 
assage runs: ' Lucas siquidem /Molice ; in nostra autem lingua 
interpretatur consurgens sive elevans,’ 
The oldest of the traditions regarding Luke that do not depend 
on the assumption of his authorship of the Third Gospel and of 
Acts is met with in the Prologue already 
7. Other later referred to: ‘serviens deo sine crimine ; nam 


traditions.| neque uxorem umquam habens neque filios 
74 annorum obiit in Bithynia plenus spiritu 
sancto.' 'The years of his life are sometimes also given as 


23, 78, 8o, 83 or 84 (Lipsius, 359, 365, 367) The last-named 
figure coincides with the age of Anna (Lk. 237). As fields of his 
activity Achaia and Boeotia are sonietimes mentioned instead 
of Bithynia ; also Alexandria or Dalmatia, Gaul, Italy, and 
Macedonia or the region of the Danube. Down to the fifth 
century tradition was unanimous in attributing to him a natural 
death ; the place generally named being Thebes in Beeotia, but 
occasionally Thebes in Egypt, or Ephesus. It was only at a 
later date that the opinion arose that he had suffered martyrdom 
—by crucifixion on an olive tree like Andrew, and, according to 
one account, even along with that apostle at Patras in Achaia. 
This plainly rests upon the fact that in 357 his relics were 
transported along with those of Andrew to Constantinople. 
According to other accounts he was beheaded,— either in Rome, 
or in Alexandria. 


For the Gospel according to Luke, see GOSPELS, $$ 
10-12, 21, 24-33, 37-43, 64, 66 J, 76, 80, 82, 98, ror, 107-111, 116, 
120-127, 132-140, 142, 144 /, 147, 153, etc., also the index col. 
1897 /. P. W. S. 


LUNATIC (ceAuNiazomeNoi [Ti. WH]). This 
term occurs only twice in the NT, viz., Mt. 424 and 
1715. The revisers deliberately rendered ‘epileptic,’ on 
the ground that a Greek medical authority of the seventh 
century expressly states that émiAnm7ixds was the 
scientific term, and that óauuovuóuevou and ceXqvia- 
{биєуо were popular terms for the same disease. See 
passage quoted from Leo in Ermerin's Anecdota medica 


1 [Subjoined is what may be called the authorised ecclesiastical 
tradition as contained іп the Breviariuut Romanum (18th Oct.). 

‘Lucas medicus Antiochensis, ut ejus scripta indicant, Graeci 
sermonis non ignarus, fuit sectator Apostoli Pauli, et omnis 
peregrinationis ejus comes. Scripsit Evangelium, de quo idem 
Paulus: Misimus, inquit, cum Шо fratrem, cujus laus est in 
Evangelio per omnes ecclesias. Et ad Colossenses : Salutat vos 
Lucas, medicus carissimus. Et ad Timotheum; Lucas est 
mecum solus. Aliud quoque edidit volumen egregium, quod 
titulo, Acta Apostolorum, przenotatur : cujus historia usque ad 
biennium Roma: commorantis Pauli pervenit, id est, usque ad 
quartum Neronis annum. Ex quo intelligimus, in eadem urbe 
librum esse compositum.’ 

‘ Igitur periodos Pauli et Theclz, et totam baptizati Leonis 
abulam, inter apocryphas scripturas computamus. Quale enim 
est, ut individuus comes Apostoli inter ceteras ejus res hoc 
solum ignoraverit? Sed et Tertullianus vicinus eorum temporum 
refert Presbyterum quemdam in Asia amatorem Apostoli Pauli, 
convictum a Joanne, quod auctor esset libri, et confessum se hoc 
Pauli amore fecisse, et ob id loco excidisse. Quidam suspicantur, 
quotiescumque in epistolis suis Paulus dicit, Juxta Evangelium 
meum, de Lucze significare volumine.' 

Lucam autem non solum ab Apostolo Paulo didicisse Evan- 
gelium, qui cum Domino in carne non fuerat, sed a ceteris 
Apostolis : quod ipse quoque in principio sui voluminis declarat, 
dicens: Sicut tradiderunt nobis, qui a principio ipsi viderunt 
et ministri fuerunt sermonis, Igitur Evangelium, sicut audierat, 
Scripsit : Acta vero Apostolorum, sicut viderat ipse, composuit. 
Vixit octoginta et quatuor annos, uxorem non habens : sepultus 
est Constantinopoli : ad quam urbem vigesimo Constantini anno 
ossa ejus cum reliquiis Andreze Apostoli translata sunt de Achaia.'] 
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by G. Marshall in Guardian, March 9, 1892. It isa 
mistake to suppose that in Mt. 424 the ceAnviafopevor 
are distinguished from the dacuorigduevor ; it is plain 
from a comparison of passages that 'lunatics' are 
mentioned as examples of the class of demoniacs, and 
‘paralyties’ of those tormented with pain. As the 
periodieity of the attacks of epilepsy was supposed to be 
determined by the changes of the moon (see Wetstein 
in loc.), those thus afflicted were called cedknuatéuevor, 
lunatic or moonsiruck. Cp MADNESS. 


LUTE (297, Is. 512, RV [AV 'viol']; апа kiNYpa 
i Масс, 454 КУ [AV 'harp']. See Music, 88 7 f. 


LUZ mb, Aoyza [BADEL]). т. Another name of 
BETHEL [g.v.], Gen. 28191 856 483 Josh.162 (see 
below), 1813 Judg.123. Of these passages the oldest 
come from Р; but the identification of Bethel and Luz 
must be much older than 1°; it is zz2Zed, indeed, in Judg. 
1 22-26 (v. 236 is a late gloss). Whence did Luz derive 
its name? The lexicons say, from n5, ‘an almond tree’ ; 
but Lagarde is probably right in rejecting this view. 
The almond seareely grows at Bethel The rugged 
hills on the side of which BETHEL stands may, thinks 
Lagarde (Uebers. 157 f., n.**), have been likened to 
an os sacrum (m5) Winckler (GZ 265), however, 
more plausibly explains it by Ar. Zaud as an appellative 
= ‘asylum,’ a suitable name for a sanctuary. Aceord- 
ing to him, the two oldest and most important temples 
of the land of Israel—that at Bethel and that at Dan— 
were both called Luz (see LAisH) in the sense of 
'asylum.'? Still more probably may we take [5]n5 (cp 
65) to be shortened and corrupted from nyon, 'strong 


(city)! Whether the story has a historical basis, we 
know not. The Josephites may perhaps originally have 
been specified as the conquerors of Luz(?)in the land 


of the Hittites (2). See 2. 
In Josh. 162 RV gives, ‘and it went out from Bethel to Luz," 
which seems to distinguish Bethelfrom Luz. Dillmann, Bennett, 


and others omit and (‘Luzah’) as a gloss. Gritz, however, 
thinks, comparing т S. 12 Z., that, for bg-m3 at the end of v. 1 we 
should probably read [)%Л°2, and for мело we should read 
Dx aD, rendering '. . . to Beth-aven, and it went out from 
Beth-aven to Luz.' ТКС 

2. A city said to have been founded ‘in the land of 
the Hittites’ by a family which had had to migrate 
from Bethel or Luz, Judg.126. Some suppose that 
‘ Hittites’ in this phrase is used vaguely (like * Canaan- 
ites’), or that we have here a redactional insertion re- 
ferring to a NE. Syrian empire. See HITTITES (§ 4). 
But should not ' Hittites’ be ‘ Rehobothites' and ' Luz’ 
be Haltisah (see REHOBOTH, ЅПЕСПЕМ, ZIKLAG]? 
There is a strong plausibility in the emendations else- 
where which support this view. ‘There was probably a 
southern Beth-el containing the sanctuary of Halisah, 
otherwise called Dan (where Jeroboam placed his ‘ golden 
ealf'). Another tradition (Judg. 18)assigned the conquest 
of Laish ( = Luz = Halüsah) to the Danites (ep MICAH, 2). 


LYCAONIA (AykaoNia [Ti. WH]), twice mentioned 
in Aets 14. In v. 6 Lystra and Derbe are ‘cities of 
EAS Lycaonia' (móXes THs Avkaovías); in v. 

1. Position. oe m ie ‘jn the ate of 
Lyeaonia’ (Avkaowmwri). In its original extent, Ly- 
eaonia, the eountry of the Lycaones, was the vast, 
treeless region which like a broad band runs athwart 
the plateau constituting the interior of Asia Minor, from 
Galatia proper, the zone of undulating country on the 
northern edge of the plateau, to the offshoots of Mt. 
'Taurus and the confines of Pisidia and Isauria (Cilicia 
Traeheia)3 ‘The boundaries varied at different times. 


1 Gen.98:9 оуХациоъс [A], -aovs [DE*L], -uBavovs [E^] ; 
pow precedes, cp Judg. 1829 ВА, 

2 W. M. Miller (As. u. Eur. 165) finds the name Luz repro- 
duced as Ru-da in the lists of Rameses II. and III. It may be 
so; but Gaza appears to be the next place (cp КР) 6 27). 

3 Isauria (Isaurica ; Strabo, 'Imavpucj) is the hill-country ex- 
tending from Lystra to the town Isaura, in Strabo and Ptolemy, 
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The fact that Iconium was the last city of Phrygia (Хер. 
Anab. і. 219) gives us a fixed point on the original 
boundary, which mnst have fallen between Iconium and 
Lystra; consequently, the apostles, being driven out 
of Iconium, crossed the frontier from Phrygia into 
Lycaonia (Acts 146). ^ Nevertheless, Iconium was 
generally reckoned a Lycaonian town, in dcfiance of 
history and local feeling. N. of Iconium, Laodiceia 
Combusta (Katakekaumene) was on the frontier, being 
reckoned to Lycaonia (Strabo, 663), so that the line 
must have run between that town and Tyriaeum. On 
the east Lake Tatta divided Lycaonia from Cappadocia ; 
and, farther south, the range called Aaradja-Dagh 
and the lake 4k Geul were on the line. The frontier 
on the north and south is indeterminate. ^ Lycaonia 
was thus largely co-extensive with the plain called 
Axylon (* Treeless,' sec above) by the Grceks, which is 
thus described by Hogarth (4 Wandering Scholar in 
the Levant, 85) :— 

* Cartographers write this tract a Desert, and therefore that 
term must include an undulaling treeless plain which sends up 
corn breast-high for the scratching of a Homeric plough. Fresh 
water is found everywhere at less than twenty feet, and deep 
grass grows in the marshy hollows through which streams creep 
to the central lake.'! 

Nor is it very level, being broken by the Bos-Dagh 
and other hills. "The wells which supply the drinking 
water must be very ancient (Strabo, 568). The plain 
afforded excellent pasturage for sheep, and gave op- 
portunity for making large fortunes by the trade in 
wool It was on the Lycaonian downs that Amyntas 
grazed his зоо flocks (Strabo, Że. ). 

Lycaonia had no history as a separate independent 
country. Until 190 B.C. it was included within the 
Syrian (Seleucid) Empire. At some time 
between 189 and 133 B.C., probably 
about 160 B.C., the entire tract W. of Lake Tatta, 
southwards as far as Iconium and Lystra inclusive, was 
added as a tetrarchy to Galatia proper, making one of 
the twelve tetrarchies into which Galatia was divided 
(Plin. ZLV 595). This Lycaonian tetrarchy included 
fourteen cities, of which Iconium was the chief. The 
rest of Lycaonia from Derbe eastwards to Castabala on 
Mt. Amanus, was given, in r29 B.C., to the sons of 
Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, in reward for their 
fathers loyalty (Justin, 871, Strabo, 534 /f.) This 
was called the Eleventh Strategia of Cappadocia 
(róv émixrytov, sc. orparnyiay, Strabo, 537). ‘Thus 
Lycaonia fell into two parts, the ' added tetrarchy,’ and 
the ‘Eleventh Strategia.’ In 64 B.C. Pompeius re- 
organised the country after the defeat of Mithradates. 

The northern part of the tetrarchy was permanently attached 
to Galatia proper and it retained its name of ‘Added Land’ 
(лросє:Ађимєут, Ptol. v. 410); the southern and most valuable 
part of the old tetrarchy was detached.2 Similarly, it was only 
the eastern part of the old Eleventh Strategia that was allowed 
to continue to belong to Cappadocia ; the frontier was drawn 
W. of Cybistra. The southern part of the tetrarchy, and the 
western part of the Strategia—7.e., the entire south-western 
section of Lycaonia—was attached as the Lycaonian Dicecesis 
to the Province of Cilicia. The district of Derbe and Laranda 
was administered by Antipater of Derbe under the supervision 
of the Roman governor of Cilicia, who also retained the 
right of way through eastern Lycaonia (7.e., the Cappadocian 
part of the Strategia: cp Cic. Ad Fa»s.1873; 151, cum 
exercitum in Ciliciam ducerent, in finibus Lycaonie et 
Cappadocie. 14. dd Att. v. 2195; Plin. 77/523). 

In 40 B.C., when Antonius regulated Asia Minor, 
the south-western portion of Lycaonia was formed into 
a kingdom for Polemon, son of Zeno, a rhetorician of 
Laodiceia on the Lycus, along with Isauria (Appian, 
BC575: cp Strabo, 569, 577). Iconium was his capital 
(Strabo, 568). In 36 B.C. the kingdom of Polemon 
was given to Amyntas, who ruled over Pisidic Phrygia 


2. History. 


and was partof Cilicia Tracheia. Subsequently, the name Isauria 
was extended to include all the districts of Cilicia Tracheia (see 
Rams. Hist. Geogr. of AM 450). 

1 See Murray's Handb. to AM 161. 
hand, describes it less favourably. 

2 The line of demarcation passed, probably, just N. of Savatra 
or Soatra on the eastern highway. 
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and Pisidia proper : at the time Galatia proper (including, 
of course, the Added Land) was given to him. Antipater 
of Derbe had taken advantage of the Civil Wars to make 
himself completely independent ; consequently Amyntas, 
who was a loyal agent of Rome, was allowed to destroy 
him, and to annex his territory. Lycaonia was thus, 
with the exception of the castern part of the old Strategia, 
wholly within the realm of Amyntas ; and when Amyntas 
was slain in 25 B.C. it became part and parcel of the 
vast Province of Galatia.! Subsequently, in 37 A.D., 
eastern Lycaonia (2.е., the Cappadocian part of the old 
Eleventh Strategia), having been placed under Antiochus 
IV., king of Commagene, became known as Lycaonia 
Antiochiana (’Avrioxyiary, sc. xwpa— Ptol. v. 617; CIL 
10 8660). In 41 A.D. this arrangement was confirmed 
by Claudius, who also detached from Galatia the 
extreme south-castern corner of Lycaonia—viz., Laranda 
and its territory —and transferred it to Antiochus. 

The reason for this lay in the fact that Antiochus was king of 
Cilicia Tracheiotis, and Laranda was the centre from which radi- 
ated the roads running through Tracheiotis to the coast (Rams. 
Hist. Geogr. of AM 361). Coins with the legend AYKAONQN 
were struck by Antiochus, probably at Laranda. 


'This state of things lasted until 72 A.D., when Ves- 
pasian considered the Romanisation of the Tracheiotis 
, complete, and incorporated the kingdom 
2 poca = of Antiochus іп the provincial system 
5 (Suet. Vesp. 8). From this it is clear 
that at the time of Paul's visit (about 5o A.D.) Derbe 
was the frontier city of Galatia Provincia in this quarter, 
and therefore he went no farther eastwards (Acts 1421). 
It is also clear that the bulk of the Lycaonians were, 
from the Roman point of view, ' Galatians,' men of the 
Province Galatia (Gal. 31 x Cor. 161); for in Paul's 
time Lycaonia, always fated to be divided, fell into 
two parts—Galatic Territory (lTaXaruc] хора, Acts 
1823) or Lycaonia Galatica,? and Antiochian Territory 
or Lycaonia Antiochiana. The former, or the Roman 
part of Lycaonia, the only part in which Paul worked, 
is mentioned three times in Acts—Acts 146 (where it is 
defined by the enumeration of its cities, as Paul entered 
from Phrygia Galatica), Acts 161 (defined again by the 
enumeration of the cities, as Paul entered from Lycaonia 
Antiochiana), and Acts 1823 (defined by reference to the 
Province, as Paul entered from the non-Roman part ).? 
The Lycaonians were probably the aboriginal race 
conquered by the immigrant Phrygians about the tenth 
century B.C. For their religion and char- 
5 е acter os Ramsay's Hist. Comm. on 
ере: Galatians, 19 f. The cities were prob- 
ably mostly the foundations of Greek kings (especially 
of the Seleucids), which accounts, among other things, 
for the influence and numbers of the Jews therein (Acts 
1419). Lycaoniaor South Galatia possessed, long before 
the advent of the Romans, some Hellenised cities on 
the great commercial route. Greek was the language 
of commerce, and these cities were foc? of Greeco- Roman 
influence. The villages and rustic districts were the last 
to be Hellenised ; but those of southern Lycaonia felt the 
movement a full century before those of Galatia proper. 
The governing (Latin) race was confined to the garrison towns 
or colonies ; and 1o the towns in general the commercial element, 
Hellenic or Jewish, would also be confined in the main. In the 
country and the remoter towns the native element survived (see 
LvsTrRA) Of the Lycaonian language nothing is known (for 


three inscriptions in this obscure dialect, cp Journ. of Hell. 
Studies, 11 157). 


There was thus an essential contrast between the 
society and civilisation of Lycaonia, or South Galatia, 
and the northern part of the province (2.е., Galatia 
proper) Greek civilisation did not establish itself in 
North Galatia until very late ; not earlier than 150 A.D. 


1 Dio Cass. 5326: то? 'Apivrov reAevrjgavros, ту ГаАатса. petà 
тўс Auxaovias "Popatov ápxovra оҳе. | 

2 This title is not indeed actually found as yet, but is proved 
by the analogy of Pontus Galaticus as distinguished from 
Pontus Polemoniacus, and Phrygia Galatica (= mv Ma eal Kat 
Tadarixyy дора» of Асіѕ166) as distinguished from Phrygia 
Asiana, 

3 [See, however, GALATIA, $$ 9-14.] 
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was it dominant even in the cities (Ramsay develops 
and proves this at great length in Mist. Comm. on 
Galatians, 1341; cp Momms. Prov. of R. Emp. 128 f.). 

This phenomenon resulted from the fact that the Lycaonian 
plain was traversed by two main arteries of communication—(1) 
the trade-route from the Euphrates to Ephesus, crossing 
Lycaonia from E. to W. by Laodiceia Combusta (Strabo, 663); 
(2) from the Cilician Gates and Laranda, through Derbe, 
Iconium, and Antioch, uniting with the first-named road at 
Metropolis in Phrygia. 

Hence the diffusion of Christianity, being strictly 
conditioned by the geographical and historical relations 
of the various districts, started from Iconium as centre 
for the whole of Lycaonia, and the ecclesiastical system 
of Lycaonia was highly developed at an early period. 
In northern Galatia the centre was Ancyra, and the line 
along which the movement travelled was that leading 
from Bithynia through Juliopolis (Rams. Hist. Geogr. of 
AM 197 240)—a route which came largely into 
use only when the centre of the Roman world was 
moved to the shores of the Bosphorus. See further, 
GALATIA. 

Ramsay іп Z//sz Geogr. of AM, fass.; later, and with 
greater accuracy, in Mist. Comm. on Galatians, pass. 

See for inscriptions, Sterrett in Wolfe Ex- 
Literature. pedition to Asia Minor. These supersede, as 

regards Azstory, the older travellers—to whom 
reference should be made for description. Views in Davis, 
Asiatic Turkey (pass.). Coins, Brit. Mus. Cat. of Greek Coins 
—Cilicia, Lycaonia, and Isauria, 1900. We J W. 

LYCIA (Aykia, Acts 275), the SW. part of Asia 
Minor between Caria and Pamphylia, where the Taurus 
range descends in masses to the sea, forming a rugged 
coast with several good harbours (Strabo, 664). The 
inhabitants, who called themselves Tramele (TepuíXa), 
were apparently the descendants of a conquering tribe 
allied to the Greeks, which crossed the Hellespont from 
Europe and established itself among the original Semitic 
population. 

{The Lycians, though not mentioned in Gen. 10, were well 
known as a maritime people, not only to the Greeks, but also to 
the Egyptians, who called them Ruku or Lûk (WMM As. u. 
Eur. 354 362). They are also mentioned in one of the Amarna 
Letters (28 10-12) as plundering AlaSiya (Cyprus? Crete ?).] 

In course of time the conquerors were themselves 
absorbed into the body of the conquered race. Through- 
out western Asia Minor from the very dawn of history 
development turns upon this conflict between European 
and Oriental elements (see Rams. Hist. Phryg.17/f.). 
A relic of the latter was the Lycian custom of tracing 
descent through the mother (Herod.1173; cp Sayce, 
Emp. of the East, 99); cp KINSHIP, $ 4. The Lycians 
were absorbed into the Persian empire after a brave 
defence. After their victory over Antiochus at Magnesia 
(190 B.c.) the Romans handed over Lycia and the 
greater part of Caria to the Rhodians ; but twenty-three 
years later independence was restored to the Lycian 
cities (Pol. 305). Then followed the golden period of 
Lycian history. 

The country formed a league (rò Avktaxóv avara) of twenty- 
three cities,? organised on a federal basis (Strabo, 664); this was 
only a development of an earlier Коду rv Avk(ov (ср C/G 
4677). At any rate, the Lycian League has been justly called 
the ‘fairest product of that Hellenism, that mastery of the bar- 
barian mind by Greek political thought, which took such strong 
root in Asia Minor’ (Greenidge, Handbk. of Grk. Const. Hist. 
241, where see details) The cities were arranged in three 
classes, with three, two, or one vote at the annual assembly of 
the nation (rò кобу evvéópcov), at which the head of the league 
(Lyciarch) was elected. In the same proportion the public 
burdens were assigned tothe cities. To the first group belonged 
Patara and Myra, both mentioned in the NT, Acts 211 
(Патара. xai Mipa [D]), 275 (cp Strabo, 665) There was no 
federal capital. 

During this period, Lycia is heard of, in x Macc. 
1523, as one of the states to which the consul L. Cal- 


1 An alternative route ran from the Cilician Gates, through 
Cybistra, and north-westwards across the plain through Iconium, 
and then hit the trade route at Laodiceia Combusla (Rams. 
Hist. Comm. on Gal. 184). 

.? These twenty-three cities were not the sum total of Lycian 
cities, for more than a hundred places are known to have struck 
coms, and Pliny ÆN 528 says that Lycia formerly possessed 
seventy cities, though in his own time there were only thirty-six. 
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purnius Piso sent letters in favour of the Jewish settlers 
(139 B.C.); PHASELIS (g.v.), a Lycian town, is men- 
tioned separately in the list. For loyalty to the 
Romans, the freedom of the Lycians was confirmed, 
first by Sulla, and afterwards by Antonius. In 43 A.D. 
internal dissensions afforded the Emperor Claudius a 
pretext for taking the territory of the Federation into 
the Empire (Suet. Claud. 25, Lycits ob exitiabiles inter 
se discordias libertatem ademit) Asa province, Lycia 
seems to have been combined at first with Pamphylia 
(Dio Cass. 6017). Two praetorian governors of this 
period are known—Eprius Marcellus (Тас. 447.1333 
in 54-56 A.D.), and Licinius Mutianus (Lyci@ legatus, 
Plin. ÆN 129). As, however, under Galba, and per- 
haps under Nero, Pamphylia was united with the 
Province Galatia (cp "Tac. 757.29), it has been con- 
jectured that freedom was restored to the Lycians by 
Nero or Galba; at all events, information fails as 
regards Lycia during the reigns of Nero and his suc- 
cessors. 

, In 74 A.D. Vespasian took Lycia once more within the provin- 
cial system, and united it with Pamphylia to form the double 
province Lycia-Pamphylia, precisely like Pontus-Bithynia (Suet. 
Vesp.8. See Momms. in C/Z iii., Suppl. по. 6737). As an 
imperial province, it was governed by a przetorian Legatus 
Augusti propretore; but in 135 А.р. Hadrian handed it over 
to the Senate in exchange for Bithynia (Dio Cass. 6914). When 
absorbed by the Empire the old Federal union still persisted 


as the Кобу Auxiwy for the imperial cultus, under the presidency 
of the Lyciarch. 


Lycia has no importance in the early history of 
Christianity ; in this respect it is like PAMPHYLIA (g.v.). 
Its name does not occur in г Pet.1: (cp Hort, First 
Ep. of Peter, x63 f.) For its later conection with 
Christianity see Mommsen in Arch. epigr. AMittheil. 
aus Oestr., 1893, p. 93 f. 

The Austrians have done much for Lycia. uie Pune 
Literabure dio DOM eae су. 
Festschrift, 1898, p. 161 f. W. J. W. 


LYDDA, or Lop (19; Aoa [BNA]; but AyAàa in 
Neh. 1135 [Nea inf. m£ L, BN*A om.] Macc. and NT; 
AYAAON [gen. plur.] in Ezra233 Neh. 737 т Esd. 522 
[L] AwA in xz Ch. 812 [L, B om]; AyAAwN AoA in 
Ezra 233 [A], a town of the Shéphélah, in (2) the 
Се ha-haràáshim or ‘ Valley of the Craftsmen (?),' corre- 
sponding to the mod. Ludd, 113 m. by rail SE. from 
Jaffa. Mariette, Brugsch, and others find it mentioned 
(as Lu-t-n) immediately before Ono in the Karnak list of 
Thotmes III; but W. M. Müller (As. u. Eur. 140) 
will not admit this. Cp HADID and BENJAMIN, 58, 4,3; 
but see ONO, where the doubtfulness of this identifica- 
tion is pointed out (see also Crzz. Bié.). Confusions 
of names are not unfrequent in lists. There is at any 
rate no doubt about Lydda. 

In т Macc. 11 34 Lydda is named as one of the three 
* governments’ (vouol) that were added to Judæa from 
Samaria, in the reign of Jonathan the high priest, by 
King Demetrius II., Ephraim and Ramathaim being 
the other two. It is mentioned by Josephus and Pliny 
as giving its name to one of the ten or eleven toparchies 
(xAnpovylat Tromapxíat) into which Judaea was in their 
time divided (Jos. BJ iii. 85; Plin. ÆN v. 1470). Shortly 
after the death of Julius Caesar in 44 В.С. the inhabi- 
tants of Lydda and certain other towns were sold into 
slavery by Cassius owing to the failure of these places to 
pay the heavy contributions he had demanded; they 
were afterwards set free by Antony. Lydda is mentioned 
in Acts 932 7% in connection with a visit of the apostle 
Peter. It was burned by Cestius Gallus in Nero's 
reign, was taken by Vespasian in 68 A.D., and, after 
the fall of Jerusalem, for some time shared with Jabneh 
the honour of being one of the chief seats of rabbinical 
learning. 


In a Totius Orbis Descriptio of the fourth century Lydda is 
mentioned with Sarepta, Caesarea, and Neapolis as a centre of the 
urple trade. Itsclassical name was Déosfodis (when first given 
is not known); but it continued also to be known, especially in 
Christian circles, as Lydda, as appears from episcopal lists in 
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which its name occurs. Pelagius was condemned here at a 
synod held in415. After varying fortunes Lhe city was destroyed 
by Saladin in 1191; but it was rebuilt, only, [бу то һе 
sacked by the Mongols in 1271. From this last blow it never 
recovered, and it is now an unimportant village, the only feature 
of interest which it possesses being the Church of St. George, 
partly dating from the twelfth century, which reminds us that 
Lydda was in Christian times the centre of a cultus closely con- 
nected with the dragon-myths of Egypt and Babylon, It would 
even seem to have obiained а place in some forms of the anti- 
christ legend, for a Aadith, ascribed 10 Mohammed by ancient 
commentators on the Korän, says that '!sa (Jesus) will slay ed- 
dajjal (‘the impostor'— Antichristi) at Lydda, ог even at the 
gate of the church of Lydda (Clermont-Ganneau, Horus ef Saint 
Georges, 1877, p. 10). Antichrist is, in fact, a descendant of the 
mythic dragon. See ANTICHRIST. : 


LYDIA, RV Lup (T5; Ezek. 305) and LYDIANS, 
RV Luniat (QVI? ; Jer. 469). See Lup, 2. 


LYDIA (AyAta: т Macc. 88 Ezek. 305 AV, RV Lup 
[g.v.], ep 24. 2710), the central member of the triad 
of districts fringing on the W. the great 
interior plateau of Asia Minor. On the 
N. came Mysia, on the S. Caria, on the E. Phrygia. 
Lydia thus included the basins of the Hermus and its 
tributaries, and that of the Cayster, and extended 
southwards over the range of Messogis as far as the 
Mzeander! (Strabo, 577).  Eastwards, in the direction 
of Phrygia, the boundary was uncertain, even to the 
ancients, and it was disputed whether the Katakekau- 
mene, the inland volcanie region on the upper Hermus, 
was to be reckoned as Lydian or Mysian (Strabo, 628). 
This confusion was due partly to the presence of both 
Lydian states and Mysian states in the same district 
(Strabo, 579); partly also it was the result of disregard 
of ethnical facts by the Romans in their organisation of 
the provincial divisions, as Strabo himself says (629). 

Whether the Lydians are referred to in the OT is 
considered elsewhere (see Lup, LuDIM, PUT); our 
chief object here is to illustrate the history of NT times. 
Lydia had long been a great trading state, owing to its 
natural wealth (cp Herod. 193 549; Tac. Ann. 455), 
though its trade was inland, not maritime. It was in 
fact the policy of the Mermnadze (who, about 585 B.C., 
extended their rule over Phrygia to the eonfines of the 
Median empire) to make their state an industrial centre. 
Sardis, the capital, was a meceting-place of the caravan 
trade across Asia Minor by the old north, or royal road, 
and that which ran through Lycaonia. 

The Lydians were rhe first to coin money, and were the 
earliest traders (Herod. 1 22. This statement of Herodotus has 
been explained by Radet by pointing out that the old Phoenician 
trade was conducted by barter, and thar the Lydians first put 
this traffic on a new basis by stamping pieces of electrum of 
guaranteed weight and fineness with a symbol. "The story of 
Pythius (Herod. 7 27,4) shows that commerce on a great scale 
was thus rendered possible in Lydia. The coast had early been 
occupied by Hellenic colonies (Strabo, 647), and their subjugation 
gave Lydia also the “Egean trade: her history became inter- 
woven with that of Greece, and Lydia became ‘the link that 
binds together the geography and history of Asia and Europe’ 
(Sayce, Empires of the East, 423). 

The victory of the Romans at Magnesia, in the valley 
of the Hermus (190 B.C. ), resulted in the transference of 
Lydia from Antiochus of Syria to Eumenes 
И. of Pergamus Pol. 2145; Livy, 8756). 
To this change reference is made in т Macc. 88. In 
133 B.C., by the will of Attalus lII., the Pergamene 
kingdom passed to the Romans, and Lydia henceforth 
formed part of the Roman province of Asia. After this 
date, the name Lydia possessed no political significance, 
though still valid in the domain of ethnology or geo- 
graphy. For Romans, or for those who adopted the 
Roman and imperial point of view, ‘ Asia ' was the sole 
permissible term. Hence, in the NT the name Lydia 
does not occur, in spite of the fact that so much is said, 
for example, of Ephesus. Paul names only ‘ Asia ' and 
‘Galatia’ [cp GALATIA, 88 5, 15 f]: the writer of the 
Apocalypse sums up five Lydian cities, together with 


1. Situation. 


2. History. 


1 On the Mzeander as the boundary between Lydia and Caria, 
see Rams. Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, 1183, n. 
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the Mysian Pergamus and the Phrygian Laodicea, as 
‘the seven churches which are in Asia’ (Rev. 14). 

Here must be notieed the view maintained by Blass 
(Act. Apost. 176) and Zahn (£zn£. 1 132 f.) as to the 
d practice of Lk. in using non- provincial 
terms (Lycaonia, Pisidia, Mysia, ete. ), 
7 ar, and giving to the term ‘Asia’ a more 

E. d restricted application than it had in official 

S usage [cp GALATIA, $ r5] According 
to Zahn, ‘ Asia,’ as used by Lk., means simply Lydia: 
Blass includes also Mysia and Caria, and excludes only 
Phrygia—this being, in faet, the extent of the Roman 
province of Asia from 13310 84 B.C. The enumeration 
in Acts 29 seems to give colour to this view, and in this 
passage Ramsay (Church in R. Emp. 150) admits 
that ‘Asia’ is ‘ pointedly used in the popular sense, ex- 
eluding Phrygia ' (see AS1A ; but ep PHRYGIA for another 
explanation). No support for Zahn's view can be 
derived from Strabo (627, Taxa yap 7 Myovla Asla 
éd\éyero}), for he is quoting a mere theory. In fact, all 
attempts to prove a use of the term Asia in a narrower 
sense than the Roman province at its greatest extent 
fail: it was not until the end of the third cent. A.D. that 
Asia was restricted as Zahn suggests (ep Ramsay, Stud. 
Bibl. 430 f.). 

The Lydia (see LYDIA, ii.) who befriended Paul at 
Philippi, came from Thyatira (Acts 1614). Trade 
guilds, united in the worship of some deity, were char- 
acteristic of Lydia (ср Rams., Cities and Bish. of 
Phrygia, 2417), and the woman may have acted as 
agent for a guild of dyers. Possibly ‘ Lydia’ was not 
her true name, but a popular designation (ep Zahn, 
Ein. 1375). 

The fact that five of the seven churches of Asia lay in 
Lydia makes that country important in the history of 
Christianity. See the special articles EPHESUS, PHILA- 
DELPIIIA, SARDIS, SMYRNA, TIIYATIRA. 


Literature.—Radet, La Lydie et le monde grec au Temps 
des Mermnades, 1893; Sayce, Ancient Empires of the East, 
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LYDIA (AyAia [Ti. WH]) а woman of Thyatira, 
dealer in purple stuffs (trop@ypottwaAtc), and a ‘ wor- 
shipper of God’ (CEBOMENH YON BEON; see PROSE- 
LYTE, § 5); Paul’s first convert, and his hostess, at 
Philippi (Acts I6z4 f. 40). See LYDIA i., 8 3. 


3. Blass an 
Zahn on 


LYE occurs once in RV (Jer. 222), where it represents 
Heb. ЭЛ), zéther, AV NITRE, and twice in RV 
(15.125: 'I will purge as with lye thy dross’ ; Job93o 
‘if. . . I cleanse my hands with lye’), where it repre- 
sents Heb. 3 "12,1 467. Cp Soap. 

The English word lye is now used for solutions of the hy- 
droxides of potassium or sodium in water, which, when added 
to certain oils or fats, produce soap, but was formerly applied 


to a mixture of water and the ashes of wood and plants gener- 
ally, the water dissolving the alkaline salts of the ash. 


ATES 


LYSANIAS (Aycanioy, Ti. WH) is mentioned in 
the NT only in Lk. 31, where he appears as tetrarch of 
ABILENE [g.z.] at the beginning of the Baptist's 
ministry. Outside of the NT we know of only one 
man of this name who ruled over this region; his rule 
commenced about 40 B.C., and in 36 B.C. he was exe- 
cuted by the triumvir Mark Antony at the instigation of 
Cleopatra (Jos. Ani. xv.41,8 92; B/i. 223, S 440; 
Schürer, G/V@) 1296, ЕТ 14o2)—thus a difference of 
more than sixty years. The question arises, accord- 
ingly, whether perhaps Lk. may not intend a younger 
Lysanias with regard to whom we possess no direct 
information, and whether it is possible to suppose that 
what is said in Lk. may be applicable to him though 
inapplicable to the older Lysanias. 

'The Lysanias of whom we know from secular history 


1 [In 15.125, 323, ‘in the furnace,’ ought perhaps to be 


read for 2223; so Lowth and others. See FURNACE, 2.] 
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succeeded his father Ptolemy, who was the son of a 
certain Mennzeus ; this Ptolemy, accord- 
ing to Strabo (xvi. 210, p. 753), was lord 
of the ‘hill country of the Iturzeans ’—by 
which we are to understand probably the 
southern Antilibanus (see ISHMAEL, $ 4 [7]) along 
with Abila (west from Damascus)—and also of the plain 
of Massyas or Marsyas, which stretched between the 
Lebanon and Antilibanus ranges from Laodicea in the 
N. to Chalcis (Ptolemy's capital) in the S. ; and indeed 
it is probable that his territory came farther S. still, 
to the region of Paneas N. of Lake Merom or Seme- 
chonitis. 

(а) The apologists are not alone in maintaining the 
impossibility of this kingdom being designated ‘as the 
tetrarchy of Abilene. Schürer (596 f., 602 ; ET i. 2326 f.) 
takes the same view, and assumes therefore a younger 
Lysanias, who in the Baptist’s time was tetrarch of 
Abilene only. Schürer himself affirms that ‘ Pompey 
destroyed the fortified places in Lebanon (Strabo xvi. 
218, p. 755) and undoubtedly also curtailed the terri- 
tory of Ptolemy in a way similar to that in which he 
dealt with the Jewish territory. That the kingdom of 
Ptolemy was thereby reduced to the limits of Abilene 
alone must not, however, be assumed, for Ptolemy 
purchased immunity for his incursions from Pompey by 
the payment of a thousand talents (Jos. Anz. xiv. 82, 
BED UR 

In particular it is not probable that precisely Ptolemy’s capital 
(Chalcis) was taken from him. Josephus, however (57 ii. 128, 
§ 247), expressly distinguishes this Chalcis from the ‘kingdom of 
Lysanias' when he says that in 53 A. D. Chalcis was taken from 
Agrippa II., in compensation for which he received a greater 
kingdom which included the kingdom of Lysanias, 

A notice in Josephus (4л, xv. 1013, $$ 343-345, збо; BJ 
1.204, $8 398-400) leads to the same result. Zenodorus had 
received, on payment of tribute, the former domain of Lysanias 
(€uepicOwro tov оїкоу тоў Avcavtov) ; after Zenodorus’ death 
(20 B.C.) Augustus bestowed his territory upon Herod the Great 
—Ulatha and Paneas to the N. of Lake Merom. These dis- 
tricts, therefore, would seem to have previously belonged to the 
dominion of Lysanias (Schürer, 1 599). 

(2) If accordingly it is impossible to assign Abilene 
alone to the Lysanias vouched for by profane history 
we must put some other meaning upon the expression 
of Lk. unless we are to postulate a younger Lysanias. 
Krenkel (Josephus u. Lucas, 1894, p. 96 f.) seeks to 
explain the expression from Josephus. 

It is stated by Josephus (А s. xv. 10 1, $$ 343-345 ; B/ i. 204, 
§ 398 /.) that Augustus gave to Herod, while Zenodorus was still 
alive, Trachon, Batanza, and Auranitis. After the death of 
Herod in 4 r.c. these three territories along with a portion of 
the domain of Zenodorus fell to Herod’s son Philip (Anz. 
xvii.114, $ 319; B/ ii. 63, $ 95). This tetrarchy of Philip was, 
after his death in 34 A.D., incorporated with the province of 
Syria; but in 37 it was given to Agrippa I. along with the 
‘tetrarchy of Lysanias' (Jos. Ant. xviil.610, § 237). In BJ 
(ii. 11 5, § 215) Josephus makes the same statement, only with the 
expression ‘the so-called Azmgdom of Lysanias' (Вас:Аєѓау thy 
Avcavtov kaAovuévqv). After the death of Agrippa I. in 44 A.D. 
his territory passed under Roman control. But in 53 A.D., 
according to Josephus (Б/ іі. 198, $ 247), his son Agrippa II. 
obtained the former tetrarchy of Philip—z.e., Batanza, Tracho- 
nitis; and Gaulanitis— with, in addition, the ‘kingdom of 
Lysanias' along with what had formerly been the domain of a 
certain Varus, In Алі. xx. 7 1, 8 138, Josephus states it thus: 
he received the tetrarchy of Philip and Batanza, and also 
Trachonitis with Abila. At this point Josephus adds that this 
last had formerly been the tetrarchy of Lysanias (Avsavíov & 
айт éyeydver тетрарҳќо). That this holds good of Abila only, 
not also of Trachonitis, follows from xix.51, $ 275 ('ABiAav тўи 
Avoaviov). 

Upon these data Krenkel bases the conjecture that 
Josephus does not mean to speak of Abila as the only 
possession of Lysanias, that he calls it the tetrarchy 
or kingdom of Lysanias simply and solely because it 
was the only part of the former dominions of Lysanias, 
which, instead of being assigned to another lord such as 
Herod the Great, Philip, or Agrippa I. and receiving 
a name from the new master, had since the death of 
Lysanias continued to be directly under Roman rule. 
This interpretation fits best the ‘Abila of Lysanias’ 
('ABiXav ri» Avoaviov) ; in the other passages it is not 
the most obvious one. It would be more natural to 


1. Extent of 
territory of 
Lysanias. 
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interpret in another sense—that Abila alone had con- 
stituted the territory of Lysanias,—in that case, then, 
ofa younger Lysanias. But Josephus never gives any 
indication of a younger Lysanias being known to him. 
His readers were bound to suppose him to mean the 
Lysanias who was executed in 36 B.C. When we look 
at the question from this point of view, accordingly, the 
simplest course would seem to be to conclude that 
Josephus intends this same Lysanias throughout, and 
that there was no younger Lysanias; therefore, that 
Krenkel's interpretation is not to be set aside as inad- 
missible. 

(c) Coming now to Lk., Krenkcl supposes him to 
have borrowed his expression from Josephus, but on 
the erroneous impression that Lysanias had survived 
and ruled to a period shortly before the granting of his 
tetrarchy to Agrippa 1. and thus to the Baptist's time. 
As to Lk.'s acquaintance with the writings of Josephus, 
see ACTS, $ 16, and THEUDAS. Even if Lk. was not 
acquainted with Josephus, however, it is still possible 
that he may be in error; he may have found and 
misunderstood the expression 'tetrarchy of Lysanias,' 
meaning the former tetrarchy of Lysanias, in some other 
source. 

(d) In any case we need some explanation of Lk.'s 
mentioning I.ysanias at all. Clearly his wish is to be 
as complete as possible at this important point of his 
narrative ; but Abilene was a very unimportant territory 
and Lysanias was not a Jewish ruler at all; if Lysanias 
was to be mentioned other neighbouring princes deserved 
equally well to be so also. The most likely suggestion 
is that Lk. starts from the condition of matters which 
subsisted down to the year 100 A.D., and thus approxi- 
mately to the time when he was composing his book ; 
Agrippa IL, the last of the Jewish princes, possessed 
in addition to other territories Abilene also, and Lk. 
thus found himself called upon to say who it was that 
held it in the Baptist's time.! Whether he is indeed 
correct in giving a tetrarch Lysanias for this period 
must remain an open question. That he was mistaken 
cannot possibly be shown or even assumed without 
difficulty ; but neither can it be disproved. In no case 
can it be held to be impossible, on the alleged ground 
that such a mistake on his part were inconceivable. 
Not to speak of the mistake regarding Philip in this 
very verse (cp IruREA), the undeniable error іп 2. 2— 
that there were two high priests at the same time—is 
so serious that, in comparison with it, that regarding 
Lysanias would seem quite natural, especially if Lk. 
was depending on the unprecise mode of expression he 
found in Josephus or some other authority. 

Dio Cassius calls the pre-Christian Lysanias ‘ king of 
the Iturzans,' as also does Porphyry (ap. Eus. Chron. 

Titl ed. Schóne, 1170), if we assume that here 
шее ' Lysanias' (Avcaríov) ought to be read for 
'Lysimachus' (Aveuiáxov). It is illegitimate to infer 
from this, however, that the coins with the legend 
‘Lysanias, tetrarch and chief priest’ ( Avcaviov rerpápxov 
kal ápyiepéws : Schürer, 1598, n. 23) relate not to him 
but to a younger Lysanias. The coins bearing the 
legend ‘ Ptolemy tetrarch and chie[f priest]' (IlroAeuaiou 
Terpápxov apx[cepéws]) are without hesitation attributed 
to his father. In that case, however, it is very probable 
that the son also bore the same title. "True, Ptolemy 
is nowhere designated ‘king’ as his son is. The ex- 
pressions of Josephus are quite general—that he * was 
ruler’ (óvvag TeDwv, Ant. xiv. 74, $ 125), or ‘bore sway' 
(ёкрітє, B/i.92, 8 185). But the titles ‹ tetrarch' and 
‘king’ are not sharply distinguished. ‘Tetrarch’ at 
that time and for many a day had lost its original 


1 Holtzmann (most recently in ÆC ad doc.) adds the con- 
jecture that Lk. took literally the title ‘tetrarch’ which he 
mentions in 81as helonging to two sons of Herod the Great, 
and accordingly believed that out of the kingdom of Herod 
there must have been formed a fourth. tetrarchy besides the two 
he had named, and Judwa—viz., the ‘tetrarchy of Lysanias. 
lt is not necessary, however, to go so far as this; sce § 2. 
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meaning of ruler of a fourth part of a kingdom and 
had come to be applied quite generally to any ruler 
over a territory not too great, dependent on Rome 
(Schiirer, i., $ тб, n. т2, 350-352; ET ii. 17, m. 12). 
The writers of that period, however, often substitute for 
it the title of ‘king’ also, which strictly denotes a 
higher dignity. Even Josephus designates the territory 
of one and the same Lysanias partly as a tetrarchy 
(rerpapxía) and partly as a kingdom (Basıňcia, § 12). 
In most quarters, therefore, no difficulty is found in 
identifying the pre-Christian Lysanias with the tetrarch 
of the inscription to be treated of in next section. 

The following inscription upon a tomb at Ba'albek 
(= Heliopolis) to the N. of Abila (C/G 4523) is of 
importance if the lacunæ have been 
rightly filled up by Renan (Mission de 
Phénicie, 1864, p. 317-319, and more exhaustively in 
Mém. de Г Acad. des Inscr. et Belles Lettres, vol. 260 
[1870], рр. 70-79): ‘. . . daughter to Zenodorus [son 
of] Lys[anias t]etrarch and [to] Lys[anias . and 
t]he sons [and to Ly]san[ias and th]e sons 
in me[mor]y [piously] erected (. . . боуатур Zgvobopo 
Avo[aviov 7]erpápxov xai Avo[avig . . . kal т]о% vlots 
[kal] (Av)eav[ta . Kal тог] 10105 uv[hu]ys xápw 
[evoeB8Gs] àvéÜnkev).  Schürer and others deduce from 
this not only that the Zenodorus named above ($ та 
and 2) was a son of the pre-Christian Lysanias, but also 
that younger members of his family also bore the name 
Lysanias.  Krenkel considers this to have no point 
inasmuch as the inscription bestows the title of tetrarch 
only on the father of Zenodorus, but designates the 
other persons by their mere names without any addition. 
]t remains a possibility, however, that one or more of 
them may have received the title of tetrarch only after 
the erection of this monument, which perhaps may have 
been set up soon after the death of Zenodorus (20 B.C. ). 
Moreover Krenkel has confined himself, as he ought 
not to have done, to Schiürer's reproduction of the 
inscription.  Schürer himself says that he is giving only 
the legible portions of it and takes no account of the 
lacunze assumed by Renan. Just as the first-named 
Lysanias is more precisely designated as tetrarch, so 
Renan desiderates some more definite title for the 
second and for the third. Krenkel is right, however, 
in so far as he contends that neither the second nor the 
third can have been designated tetrarch, otherwise the 
first Lysanias would have required some further addition 
—for example the name of his father—for distinction's 
sake. In point of fact Renan conjectures only so much 
as this—that the second and the third Lysanias were 
distinguished by addition of the names of their fathers. 
The most important consideration, however, is that for 
both of them the name Lysanias itself rests upon pure 
conjecture. Renan himself says that in the second 
place, for example, the reading might quite as easily be 
Lysimachus or Lysias; and, in the third place, Brocchi, 
the only person who had seen this fragment of the 
inscription which has since disappeared, did not read 
' Lysan' (ATXAN) at all, but * Dasan’ (AAZAN). 

(4) Another inscription (C/G 4521, cp Addenda in 
vol. iii.) relates that a freedman of the tetrarch Lysanias 
has constructed a road and built a temple 'for the 
weal of the lords Augusti' (Umép ris TOv кирши 
Ze[BacrGQv] соттріаѕ). There was no plurality of 
Augusti (= ХєВастоѓ) until the time of Tiberius, along- 
side of whom his mother Livia, after the death of the 
Emperor Octavianus Augustus (14 A.D.), bore the title 
of Augusta (Tac. Azz. 18; Schürer, 1603, n. 37). 
Now it is by no means impossible that a freedman of 
the Lysanias who died in 36 B.C. should, fifty years 
afterwards, or more have made a road and built a 
temple, particularly if, as often enough happened, he 
had been emancipated as a child along with his parents. 
Thus neither does this inscription supply any decisive 
evidence in favour of the existence of a younger tetrarch 
Lysanias. 


3. Inscriptions. 
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Wieseler, Chronol. Synop. d. vier Evangelien, 1843, pp. 174- 
183, and Beitr. 2. Würdigung der Evangelien, 1869, pp. 196- 
204; Renan, іп Mém. Acad. Inscr. 26 6, 

4. Literature. 1870, рр. 49-84, and especially Schürer, G/ V 1, 


Beilage 1, 600-603 (ET i. 2 335.7) for the 
assumption of a younger Lysanias. On the other side, see 
Strauss, Leben Jesu, 1, 8 до, 1835, рр. 310-313; Keim, Gesch. Jesu 
von Nazara, 1618 f. (ЕТ li. 384 /.) and Aus dem Urchristen- 
thum, 1 (1878) 9-12, and especially Krenkel, Josephus u. Lucas, 
1894, рр. 95:98. P. W. S. 

LYSIAS (Ayciac [ANV]). т. A general of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (see ANTIOCItUS, 2) and one of the seed 
royal. Antiochus, smarting under the recent defeat of 
his captains APOLLONIUS (2) and SERON (qq.v.), placed 
Lysias in charge of the W. portion of his empire with 
orders to ‘root out and destroy the strength of Israel 
and the remnant of Jerusalem.’ He himself with half 
the army removed from Antioch to proceed with the 
invasion of Persia, entrusting his young son—afterwards 
Antiochus V. Eupator—to the care of Lysias (1 Macc. 
332 f.) Ап army of 47,000 men under three leaders 
was sent against Judæa, but met with no success 
(x Mace. 41 /:, see GORGIAS, NICANOR), and Lysias, 
vexed and discouraged, started out the following year 
with a force 65,000 strong (165-164 B.C.) He was 
badly defeated at Beth-zur by Judas (т Macc. 428 J. ), 
and the tidings of this disaster completed the discomfiture 
of Antiochus, who, on his deathbed, entrusted the 
guardianship of his son to Рнилр, 5! (1 Macc. 65 /:). 
Lysias, however, set up Antiochus Eupator as king, 
and set out upon a fresh invasion of Judæa (628 7 ). 
Beth-zur was besieged, and at the neighbouring locality 
of Bethzacharias the Maccabhæan party was defeated 
(see ELEAZAR). Leaving behind a portion of his army 
to continue the siege of Beth-zur, Lysias marched upon 
Jerusalem ; but hearing that Philip had returned to 
assert his newly gained authority, Lysias concluded a 
treaty with Jerusalem, which, however, he immediately 
violated (65:75). Не hastily marched to Antioch, 
which Philip had already occupied, and ultimately over- 
came him (see PuiLtp, 5).? He was put to death at 
the commencement of the reign of DEMETRIUS I. [4.2.]. 
His history as recounted in 2 Масс. 101: f. 11-12: 
131-142 differs in several essential particulars from the 
above; see MACCABEES, SECOND, $ 2 f., col. 2869 ff. 

2. See Claudius Lysias. 


LYSIMACHUS (Aycimayoc [BNAV ]). 

1. Son of Ptolemy, who is said to have translated 
into Greek the book of Esther ; see apocryphal Esther 
11: (б 1011). On this and on the statement that the 


translation was made а? Jerusalem (ràv [L? ràv] ё 
'"IepovcaMju) see ESTHER, 8 9, col. 1405, Willrich, 
Judaica, 25 f. 

2. A high priest (about 171 B.C.), temporarily ap- 
pointed by his brother MENELAUS[g.v.] His many acts 
of sacrilege roused the indignation of the common people, 
who rose against him and killed him (2 Macc. 4 29 39 /:). 

On the statement іп v. 29 (тўс ápxcepoasvns ĉtáðoxov) see 
Willrich, /udaica, 165; the Vg. seems to have supposed that 
Lysimachus was his brother's successor (see RVing.), reading : 
* Menelaus amotus est a sacerdotio succedente 1. fratre suo.’ 

In view of the fact that his brother Menelaus bears a Hellenised 
form of a Hebrew name, Mr. S. A. Cook conjectures that Lysi- 
machus itself is a Hellenising of the Hebrew 455'?«* (cp 
IsmacHiAH, SEMACHIAN). See generally On1as. 


LYSTRA(AycTpan, Acts 146 21 161; єм AYCTPOIC: 
1. Site Acts 14 8162 2 Tim.311).3 The site of Lystra 
E * was guessed by Leake in 1820, and his con- 
jecture was confirmed by Sterrett's discovery of a large 


1 Probably this was due to the ill-success of Lysias. 

2 Another tradition in 2 Macc. 1323 would seem to show that 
Philip had been appointed chancellor. Д 

3 The same variation in gender and declension as is found in 
the case of MvRA {g.v.]; but while the mod. name of Myra is 
proof of the existence of the local form Mvpav, there is no 
evidence, other than the passage in Acts, available in the case of 
Lystra. See on this point, Ramsay, 54. Paul the Traveller, 
128. The name Lystra, as Ramsay remarks (Hist. Comm. on 
Galatians, 223), is probably Lycaonian, as the similar names 
Ilistra and Kilistra occur to the SE. and NW. of the town 
respectively (cp Rams. Mist. Geogr. of AM 451). 
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pedestal, standing perhaps in its original position, having 
an inscription in honour of Augustus (Wolfe Exped. 
142: Divum Auslustum] Colonia] [ита] Felix 
Gemina Lustra consecravit dlecreto]  d[ecurionum)]). 
This proves that the colony occupied the hill about 
one mile NW. of the modern village Ahatyn-Serai 
(= ‘The Lady's Mansion’), some eighteen miles SSW. 
of Iconium. A considerable stream, flowing eastwards 
out into the Lycaonian plain, runs between the ancient 
site and the modern village. Few remains of the old 
city are visible above ground ; but a small church stands 
near an Ayasma (2.е., 'Ауіасџа) or spring reputed holy 
by the Christians of Iconium and the Turks of the 
neighbourhood. ‘This tradition of sanctity probably 
goes back to pagan times. There is no trace of the 
temple of Zeus (Act 1413); but its site is perhaps in- 
dicated by the pedestal already mentioned (see JUPITER). 

When on the death of Amyntas in 25 B.C. his kingdom 
was formed into a province (Galatia), Lystra, Isaura, 
and Derbe were all included within it: for 
Lystra had belonged to the Lycaonian te- 
trarchy transferred to Amyntas in 36 B.C. (see Lyca- 
ONIA) and Derbe had been taken by him from 
Antipater with the connivance of the Romans (see 
DERBE) The importance of the town was ephemeral, 
and dated only from 6 B.C., when Augustus made an 
effort to regulate and civilise the mountaineers on the 
southern frontier of Galatia. ‘To this end there was 
created a system of military roads radiating from Antioch 
to the garrison cities or colonies. The military colonies 
founded in this region were Olbasa, Comama, Cremna, 
Parlais, Lystra, and Antioch (cp C/L 8, suppl. 6974) 
[see PisiDiA] Lystra was the most easterly of these 
colonies, and the bulwark of southern Galatia; for 
Derbe, which lay farther E., did not become important 
until 41 A.D., and was never a colony ; nor was 
Iconium, the nearest important town to the N., a 
colony (until the time of Hadrian). Lystra thus stood 
in proud isolation in this nook of Galatia as the repre- 
Sentative of Roman civilisation, and the Latin-speaking 
Coloni tormed a military aristocracy amid the zzco/z or 
Lycaonian natives of the town. The nearest Roman 
city was Antioch, the military centre, 


2. History. 


The sympathy between the two colonies is illustrated by the 
inscription discovered at Antioch on the base of a statue pre- 
sented by Lystra (Sterrett, Wolfe Exped. 352: Tijv Àaqumporá qv 
"Avrtoxéuv koAuvíav ù) Хацлтротату Avotpéwy koAovía thy aded- 

nv... érecunoev). The Latin feeling in Lystra is shown by 
the fact that the name of the city is written Lustra on coins and 
in inscriptions, under the influence of a false analogy between 
the Lycaonian word and the Latin word Zustrum (ср CIL 
86506, Col. Lustrensium, and 6786. Coins have COLONIA. 
JULIA. FELIX .GEMINA.LUSTRA). Nevertheless, it was only 
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special circumstances that for a time impressed this foreign 
character upon the town. 


Lying as it did in a secluded glen ten miles S. of 
the great trade route, which naturally ran by way of 
Iconium and Derbe, Lystra retained 
more tenaciously than those towns 
the native stamp. When the hill-country was pacified, 
Lystra ceased to be of importance ; and its situation 
was not such as to make it a great town by reason of its 
trade. Hence it was neither Romanised nor Hellenised ; 
of all the places visited by Paul, Lystra was the only one 
the native character of which was sufficiently prominent 
to receive notice in Acts. The belief in the epiphany 
of the gods, and the use of the 'speech of Lycaonia’ 
(Acts 14 п) in a moment of excitement testify to the 
permanence of the native character in the bulk of the 
population. 

Athough on the ground of their constitution as 
Roman colonies, Lystra and Antioch go together, from 
the point of view of the organisation of the Roman 
province, Lystra goes with Derbe, these two together 
being the cities of the Lycaonian region of the province 
of Galatia, Hence, Lystra is grouped with Derbe in 
Acts 146 (where тўи mepixwpov, ‘the region that lieth 
round about’ AV =the хора, Regio, of Lycaonia 
Galatica, See LYCAONIA, $ 3, and GALATIA, Sez): 
From the point of view of its commercial relations, the 
connection of Lystra was closest with Iconium, and 
next to that with Antioch, for the trade flowed west- 
wards. Hence, in Acts 1419, it is Jewish traders from 
Iconium and Antioch that come to Lystra ; and in Acts 
162 Lystra and Iconium are grouped together as the 
district in which Timothy was well known (Rams. 57. 
Paul the Traveller, 179). Lystra was the birthplace 
and home of Timothy, whose parentage illustrates the 
composite character of the population. 2 Tim. 310 f. 
clearly implies that Timothy was a spectator of the brutal 
assault made upon Paul by the Lystran rabble. Lystra 
was revisited by Paul on the way hoine on the comple- 
tion of the first journey (Acts 14 гг), and again on the 
second journey (Acts 161) : the order of the names corre- 
sponds to the geographical order, for on the second 
journey Paul travelled westwards by way of the Cilician 
Gates. А visit to Lystra, on the third journey, is implied 
in Acts 1823 (on the South Galatian theory only [cp 
GALATIA, $8 7 and 9-14, 24]). 

In later Christian history Lystra is rarely mentioned. Artemas 
or Artemius, one of the Seventy, is said to have been its bishop. 
Excavation will doubtless reveal much on this interesting and 
promising site. 

Literature.—Chiefly Ramsay in his Church in the R. пр. (5) 
47 Jf, and Hist. Comin. on Gal. 223, et pass. 


3. NT references. 
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MAACAH (so 25.1068) or Maachah (DU; 
mayatet [B], махле [AF], mayader [L]; other 
readings MAYEI, Aya0€i, OMAXAGE! [ =O Màx., CP L], 
NOXA8€I, MOXATEI, Màxaxaaxer [B]: moyater[N], 
MAXATI, MAXYATAI, MAXA00€I, маҳд, MOJOATEI, 
м&&хлӨ [A]; maayadt [Q]; makaði, MAkApOl, 
MaxXasitoy [L]) If the name is, as the present writer 
holds, probably a popular corruption of Jerahtneel (see 
MAACAIL й.), we need not wonder to find it both in 
the N. and in the S. of Palestine. ‘The final editors 
of our narratives certainly took Maacah to be an 
Araumxean country. It is mentioned iu connection with 
Rehob, Zobah, and Ish-tob (Tob?) as furnishing 
Aramzean mercenaries to the Ammonites, 2 5. 1068 
(дааха [AL], auaXgk ! [B]) ; in the parallel, 1 Ch. 196, 
it is even called ARAM-MAACAH [RV], SYRIA-MAACAII 
[AV] (naye ore. cupias pooxa | BN], с. наҳа [A]. с. waaxa 
[L]. In 28.2015 (AV) we read of a епу called Abel 
of Beth-maacah (see ANEL-BETH-MAACAH), which is 
commonly supposed to have derived its name from the 
northern Naaeah. It should be noted, however, that 
Abel-beth-maacah (so RV) is called (v. 19) ‘а mother 
in Israel’ whereas Maacah only became Israelitish after 
the defeat of lladad-ezer;? the reading Abel-beth- 
maacah must be corrupt (see SHEBA, b. Bieri). The 
gentilic noun Maachathites (AV), Maacathites 
(RV), ‘лоро, occurs with *Geshurites’ in Josh, 13 r3a 
[JE] (in 2, лоро, whence RV Maacath) and in Dt. 314 
(AV 'Geshuri and Maachathi,’ 6 «aep [AF]); here a 
northern people and land is evidently meant. In 25. 
2334, however, ‘the Maacathite' as clearly indicates а 
southern district (see ELIPHELET, 2). 


A corrupt form of * Maacath' is non (EV Hamata). Wi.3 
thinks that there were two Hamatlis, опе in Sy1la, the other on 
the S. of Mt. Hermon; the second леп however is surely а 
corruption of 3295 (Maacah) We know as a fact that there 
was a southern Geshur (if that be the right vocalisation); it is 
hardly less certain that there was a southern Maacah, and the 
true text of that much-disputed passage, 2 5.814, most prop- 
ably stated that * David (not Solomon) took the Maacathite 
(district) out of the hand of the Sarephathites' (see METuEG- 
AMMAH). ‘The popular corruption pon may underlie the strange 
place-name annn (Номтан), and the odd personal names зуп 
and the more corrupt alternative form (BAL 2 Ch. 36 2) Учук; 
nzym Le., the southern Maacah, may also occur in Ps. 606 [8], 
emended text (see Psarxs [Book], § 28 [iv.]) and elsewhere. 

Tu Kou. 


MAACAH RV, so also in 28.33 AV, which has 
elsewhere MAACHAH (NDVI, maaya [BAL]). Like 
MicAH and MICAIAH (gg.v.), the name seems to the 
present writer to be a popular corruption of Jerahme'el 
or Jerahme’elith (‘a Jerahmeelite'). — 'l'almai, the father 
of Maacah 2, was also probably designated ‘a Jerah- 
meelite' (b. Ammibur?). See TALMA1 2, and MAA- 
CAII 2. 

1. A ‘son’ (or ‘daughter’ ?) of Nahor (2.е., Hauran) 
by Reumah (Gen. 2224, uwxa [ ADL]). The name (see 
above) corresponds to ' Kemuel-abi-aram' (another 
disguise of Jerahme’el), in the list of Nahor's sons by 
Milcah. See KEMUEL, NAHOR. 

2. Daughter of Talmai, king of Geshur, and mother 
of Absalom (2 5. 33, uaaxað [A], x Ch. 32, uwxa [BA]). 
See GESHUR 2, TALMAI. 

3. Mother of Abijah (r K. 152 2Ch. 1120-22), also 
called МїЇСА1АН (2 Сһ. 132; AV  MICHAIAH) In 
1 K. 15 her father's name is given as Abigalom, in 
2 Ch. 11 as Absalom, but in 2 Ch. 13 as Uriel of Gibeah 
(655^, however, for ' Gibeah' has ya(jaev, Vg. Сабаа, 


1 This may perhaps record an early and correct explanation. 


But cp ARAM, $ 5, n. 1. 
2 Cp Wi. G/ 2241. 3 (bid. 21o f. 
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Pesh. rdméthd, 'Ramah') It has been thought that 
the name Uriel may have been derived from 1 K. 1510 
(where it may originally have stood, see АѕА, 1), the 
motive of the change being a desire to provide some 
other parentage for Abijah's mother (cp TAMAR 3). 

A more satisfactory theory can be offered. The reading in 
1 K. 152 is more nearly correct; pog aw may bea corruption of 
Sean, and both ощол and 5x*3w corruptions of Укту. 
Maacah, as we have seen, is probably a corruption of Kw 
and the original statement was that Abijah's mother was named 
Maacah [a Jerahmeelite], of Gibeah. The Gibeah meant is 
that of Josh. 15 57. 

4. Mother of Asa (т K. 15 :о, ava [BL]; 2 Ch. 1516). 
See ASA, 1. Most probably 1 К. 1510 should run thus : 
' His mother's name was Maacah [a Jerahmeelite],' on 
the analogy of 1 K.152 (see 3). She was deposed 
from her position as queen-mother on account of some 
religious symbol (nsbes, RV ‘an abominable image’) 
which she had made for ASHERAH [4.2.], т K. 1513. 

In Pesh. of 1 K. 15 10 Maacah's father's name is given as Ebed- 


salom, a mistaken emendation of Abishalom (cp 3). 

s. Father of Асниѕн [g.z.] (т K. 239, артса [В]), called also 
Maocu (ve, 1 5.27 2, auuax [B], pwa [A], axucaav [L]) ; so 
Targ. in both passages. The reading of @L and Tg. is im- 
portant. See TALMat (ad /£z.). 

6. A concubine of Caleb (1 Ch. 2 48, xa [BA], personifying 
the Jerahmeelites. 

7. Wife (or ‘mother,’ Pesh.) of Machir (also- Jerahme'el?), 
the pru (1 Ch. 7 15 7, powya [B], моода [AD ; cp MAACAH 
15 SAULT. 

8. Wife of Jehiel, ‘father’ of Gibeon (1 Ch. 829, uoAxa [B], 
piÀxo. [Ва? 6], paya [1]; 935 powxa [BNA]. 
confirms the derivation from Jerahme'el, 

9. Father of Hanan [2] (1 Ch. 11 43, powxa [BN], даха [A]). 

то. Father of Shephatiah, a Simeonite (т Ch. 27 16, paya [D], 
каахо. [A], axarı [L]). Note that the next name is that of a 
son of Kemuel, another distortion of Jerahme'el. 

For another instance of the distortion of ‘ Jerahme'el' into 
* Maacah ' see Saur, 8 1 (on 2 5. 20 4, Abel-beth-maacah). Ср 
also MEHOLATHITE ; Maacah and Meholah are both probable 
corruptions of * Jerahme'el.' T- K. C: 


MAADAI (01, abbrev. from some ethnic, but see 
MAADIAH and cp 6), b. Bani, in the list of those with 
foreign wives (see EZRA i, § 5 end); Ezral034 
(moàeceàlelia [BN], mooàcia [A], moyoyài [L]) 
= 1 Esd. 934 Mombis (momàcioc [B], -Aeic [A]. 
mooyàcia [L]). 

MAADIAH (711/05, see $ 33, but also ср MAADAI), 
a priest in Zerubbabel's band (see EZRA ii., 86 4); Neh. 


125 (ВМА om., maaàdiac [Ха me S4P-], maadiac Г). 
Cp MAAZIAH, MOADIAH. 


B's reading 


MAAT (*%), a priestly musician in the procession at 
the dedication of the wall (see Елка ii., $ 64), Neh. 
1236t (BNA om., «aai [Ne "mg in], maia [L]). 

MAALEH-ACRABBIM (D'2*pV n 21), Josh. 153t, 
AV, RV Ascent of AKRABBIM (g.v. }. . 

MAANI. x. (manei [B], maani [А] MoONEIM 
[Lp, 1 Esd. 53: RV = Ezra2 so Meunim (0). 


2. RV Baant (Baav[e]: [BA], Bava« [L]), 1 Esd. 9 34 = Ezra 
10 34, BANI 2. 


MAARATH (ЛУО; warapo90 [В], mapwo [A], 
mMaapwe [L]) a city in the hill country of Judah 
(Josh. 1559), mentioned next to Gedor, which is 63 m. 
N. from Hebron. Near the ruins of Jedür (Gedor) is 
the village of Bét Ummar, which may be a distant echo 
of Ma'arath(?) Not far away are handsome rock 
tombs and a number of small caverns (Ваеа. ®) 135). 


MAAREH-GEBA. See GEBA. 


MAASAI, AV Maasiai (“2), rCh.9:2- Neh. 
1113, AMASHAI (g.v.). 


MAASEAS (Ваг.1‹ RV). 
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See MAASEIAH i. 


MAASEIAH 


MAASEIAH, RV Mahseiah (NDI, $ 28 ; [Ginsb. ; 
but see Baer's note on Jer. 32 :2]), an ancestor of Baruch, 
Jer. 8912 (maacaioy [BQ], mnac. [B^], масс. [A]. 
maceoy [N]); 5159 (maacaioy [BNe2Q], -cc. [A], 
maxaioy [N*]. In Bar.11 the name appears as 
MAASIAS, RV MAASEAS. 

MAASEIAH (TY, (and WY in Jer. 354 and 
nos. 4-9], for the corruption ПЗ see no. 22; acc. 
to Che. from some ethnie (see 12), but pointed as if= 
‘work of God’ ep JAASIEL and see NAMES, $ 31; 
mMaacalalc], maacialc] [BNQ] maacialc] [L], ma- 
ceoy [N]). D f : 

т. Father of Zephaniah the priest, temp. Zedekiah, Jer. 21 r 
(avagsaiov [B], uva. [Bab], дате. [A], paas. [Q]), cp 29 [86] 
25 (uvagacov [Ва? b], насо. [A]), 37 [44] з (uvacacov [Bab], ua. 
[A]. He is possibly the same as 

2. b. Shallum, a door-keeper, Jer. 35 [42] 4 (uaaceov [xc], 
pacaov [A]. Р 

3. Father of the ‘false’ prophet Zedekiah, Jer. 29 2x (от. ВХА, 
pacavov [Theod. in Qmg.]. f ; | 

4. Ъ. Adaiah, a captain of Judah, who allied himself with 
Jehoiada, 2 Ch. 23 x (uaccav [А]). 

s. An official СҮЗЛ, see SCRIBE) under UzztAH, 2 Ch. 26 rr 


(apacatov [B], паасочох [L)). 
6. A ‘king’s son,’ if this is right Gema ; see HAMMELECH), 


slain by the Ephraimite Zichri when Pekah invaded Judah, 
2 Ch. 28 7 (пасчаи [A]. [According to Che. ‘Azrikam,’ which 
follows, comes from ‘ Jerahmeel,’ originally a gloss on * hamme- 
lech.’ Thus Maaseiah was the ‘ruler of the honse.’) 

7. Governor of Jerusalem, temp. Josiah, sent with Shaphan to 
superintend the restoration of the temple, 2 Ch. 348 (uaaga [B]). 

8. and 9. Two Levites of the second rank, temp. David, 
1 Ch. 15 x8 (uaaggaia [B], agacta [Avid.]), 20 (uaccoas [B], 
pasaras [x]. А ў Р | 

то. A priest in the list of those with foreign wives (see EZRA i., 
& 5 end), Ezra 10 1$ (иєєсоуА [B], аатта [x], -yia [А])=т Esd. 
919, MATTHELAS, RV MATHELAS (uacgAas [B], раб. [А]). 

тт. One of the b'ne HARM, a priest in list of those with 


foreign wives (see Ezra i., $ 5 end), Ezra 10 21 (uaraņà [BN], 
расєас [A]) =: Esd. 921 (EANES, RV Manes, parys [BA], 
where ‘of the sons of Harim' is omitted except in GL, 

12. One of the b'ne PASHHUR, a priest in list of those with 
foreign wives (see EZRA i., $ 5 end), Ezral022=1 Esd.922, 
MassiAS (acactas [В], uaaatas [A], xaaactas [L].! 

ii. One of the b'ne РАНАТН-МОАВ, in list of those with 
foreign wives (see EZRA i., $ 5 end), Ezra 10 зо (uacye [B], «aac. 
[A], раст [x])=1 Esd. 931 Moostas, RV MoossiAs (uooggecas 
[B] џоосо:ас [А]; no trace is found in (5L save gtédta, or 
perhaps ua6ecas ?) 

14. Father of AZARIAH (4); Neh. 323 (uadaonA [BN], uana otov 
[L). 
1s. In list of Ezra's supporters (see Ezra il., § 13 [A]; cp i, 
$8; ii., $ 16[5] ; ii, 915 [х]с) Neh. 8 4 (uaassaıa [B], -otas [L]) 
=1 Esd.9 43 BaLasamus, RV DaarsAmUus (Ze., Валасам = 
BirsHAN ; BaoAcauos [BA], paactas [I.]). 

16. Expounder of law (see Ezra ii., $ 13 [/1; cp, 88; ii, 
g x6 [5], 8 r5 [x]c), Neh. 87 (om. BNA)= r Esd. 9 48, MAIANEAS, 
RV Marannas (uauavvas [BA], passas [L]). 

17. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezrai., $ 7), Neh. 1025 [26] 
(каалоо [A]. 

18. b. Baruch descended from Suirowi [g.v.), in list of 
Judahite inhabitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra ii., 8 5[2), 8 15 [:]а), 
Neh. 11 5 (uaagera [B], uaAata. [A], pecera [x*], apeocca [с.а], 
pacas [L]) ; he represents the Shelanite branch of Judah, just 
as Athaiah represents the Perezite (see PEREZ), срт Ch. 9 5 where 
the name Asaran (727) is probably nothing more than another 


form of Maaseiah. 

19. b. Ithiel in list of Benjamite inhabitants of Jerusalem 
(see Ezra ii., $ 5[2), 8 15 [x] 2); Neh. 11 7 (uayaxA [B], uaraxA 
[x]. 


20. and 21. Two priests in procession at the dedication of 


the wall (see Ezra ii., § 132), Neh. 12 41 42 (om. ВХ*А). 
22. А Gershonite Levite, x Ch. 640 [28], whose name has 
been corrupted into BAASELAH. 


MAASIAI, x Ch. 912, RV MAASAI. 


MAASIAS, RV Maaseas (Ваг. 1:); in Jer. 3212 
MAASEIAH i. 


MAASMAS (maacman [BA], r Esd. 843 RV= 
Ezra 816, SUEMAIAH, 17. 


MAATH (maaé [Ti. WH]) a name in the genealogy 
of Jesus (Lk. 326). See GENEALOGIES ii., § 3. 


1 [The name occurs between Elioenai (= Elishama = Ishmael) 
and Ishmael. Perhaps the same man is meant, and his name 
was Ishmael ; Nethaneel=Ethani, follows (so Che.).] 
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MAAZ (VY, cp AHIMAAZ; maac [BAL]), one of 
the sons of Ram b. Jerahmeel b. Hezron ; x Ch. 227]. 

MAAZIAII (313172, ' Yahwe is a refuge ' ? the name 
may, however, be a corruption of MDMID; see Maa- 
SEIAII i.) the name of a (post-exilic) priestly family, 
to which was assigned one of the twenty-four ' courses,' 
т Ch. 2418 (мласа‹ [B], moozad [A], moozia [L]). 
Represented amongst the signatories to the covenant 
(see EZRA i., 87); Neh.108[9] (miyn, vadea [B] 
afer [N], waagea [A], naafias [L]); ep MAADIAH. 


MABDAI (mamAai [B], manda [A]), 1 Esd. 934 — 
Ezra 1035, BENAIAH, 9. 

MACALON ([ek] makaAwn [BA]) x Esd. 52: = Ezra 
227, MICHMAs. See MICHMASH. 


MACCABEES (FAMILY) 


Name Maccabee (§ x). Judas (§ 4). 
»  Hasmonzan (§ 2). Jonathan (§ 5). 
Uprising (§ 3). Simon (§ 6). 
Genealogy (§ 3). John Hyrcanus (§ 7). 
Bibliography (§ 8). 
The name 'Maccabeus' (makKaBaioc; Lat. 
Afachabeus; Syr. waas ) was originally a name of 


the third son of Mattathias (see 8 3), com- 
monly called Judas, and in the books 
of Maccabees is applied only to him. 
Clovéas ò kaàoúuevos MaxxaBatos т Macc. 24 31; Iovó. [ô] 
Maxx. 266; lovd. б Maxx. 5 24 2 Macc. 2 19 8 1 ; 6 Maxx. т Macc. 
534 [A], 2 Macc. 8516 10 x9 7. ; or simply Maxx. х Macc. 5 34 


[ХУ] 2 Macc. 10 x.)! It thus makes the impression of being a 
surname ; see, however, below. 


As Maccabcus was the central figure in the struggle 
for Jewish independence, it was natural that his name 
should be used at a later day (so, e.g., in Origen) to 
designate the other members of the family to which he 
belonged (also called * Hasmonzeans' ; see below, 8 2), 
or even in a wider sense, to apply to all those who were 
in any way associated with him or his brethren. 
Similarly, certain writings which are concerned directly 
or indirectly with the deeds or the times of these leaders 
have been entitled Books of Maccabees ( Maxkafaíov, 
or МаккаВаїка ; properly, the Maccabaean history or 
times ; cp BaotNerdy, etc.). See below on the titles of 
‘3 Mace.’ (col. 2879) and ‘4 Mace.,’ especially (col. 
2872). 

The form and the meaning of the Hebrew (or 
Aramaic) original of the name Maccabeeus are alike 
uncertain. The Greek transeription points to a form 
with $ (p). Against this, the Latin machabeus (ch —3 
[4]) has been urged, but without sufficient reason. 

„The argument in favour of the form *3z5 has been presented 
with great thoroughness and ingenuity by 5. I. Curtiss (7e 
Name Machabce, Leipsic, 1876), who attempts to give the 
Latin form ‘ Machabzeus’ direct connection with the Hebrew, 
through Jerome. The argument breaks down completely at 
that point, however, even if we let Jerome's indefinite * Macha- 
bæorum primum librun Hebraicum reperi ' (in Prol. Gad.) mean 
all it can, and believe that he had actually seen a. Hebrew 
i Масс.2 There is not the slightest probability that the old 
Latin translation of r Macc. was revised by Jerome; on the 
contrary, all the evidence is strongly opposed to this view. 

So far, therefore, as the testimony of the old versions 
is concerned, we have to guide us only the undoubted 
fact that the Greek form of the name is derived from a 
translation of the book made with painstaking accuracy 
directly from the Hebrew (see below, MACCAREES, FIRST, 
8 3 [col. 2858]), whilst the Latin form of the nanie is 
found in a version made from the Gree£.? 

The favourite interpretation of the name has con- 


nected it with the Hebrew maksébeth (see HAMMER, т); 


1. The name 
* Maccabee.' 


1 [The spelling of the name occasionally varies in ANV.] 

2 There is justification for the suspicion that this statement 
of Jerome's was based simply on Origen's testimony 10 the 
existence of a Semitic т Macc. See col. 2857, $ 1; and col. 
2866, $ ri. 

3 All other forms of the name, even those which appear in 
(late) Jewish writings (apm, ^222, ‘№220), аге derived either 
from the Greek or from the Latin. 
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Aram. makkdbd. Judas would thus have been called 
‘The Hammerer,’ presumably because of his prowess 
in battle. To this, however, there are objections : 

i. The form of the word—apparently an adjective ending in 
ai or #—which the Greek naturally suggests. We should 
hardly expect an adjective to he used in such a case. 

2. The kind of hammer designated by the Hebrew papo 
(see Curtiss, 22). Both Hebrew and Aramaic have words іп 
common use for ‘heavy hammer,’ 'sledge-hammer,' whilst '5 
is the smaller workman's tool. Especially in view of the familiar 
passages Јег. 5023 (cp Bérdhkhdth, 285) 51 20, the ‘hammer’ 
theory of Judas' name seems hardly credible. 

3. it is by no means certain that the name Maccabee was 
given to Judas because of his valour. There is no hint of such 
an origin of the name in our oldest sources,! and it is evident 
that the interpretations of this nature found in later writings 
(e.g., in Gorionides) are mere guesses. 


It is to be observed that not only Judas, but also 
each of his brothers, has a double name. In the 
passage 1 Macc. 22-5, John is said to have been called 
Gaddi (see col. 2853, n. 1); Simon, Thassi; Judas, Mac- 
cabius ;? Eleazar, Avaran ; Jonathan, Apphus. It has 
commonly been supposed that these ' surnames ' are all 
descriptive of the character or exploits of those to whom 
they are applied (thus Eleazar's name, Avaran, has been 
explained from the incident of his boring a hole (root тл) 
in the elephant) ; but the fact that not one of the names 
lends itself to any such interpretation should be con- 
clusive against this theory. 

On the contrary, the ‘surnames’ have rather the appearance 
of names given at birth (Gaddi is a familiar Jewish name ; see 
below, $ 31); and when the list * Simeon, Judah, Eleazar, etc.,' 
is put over against the corresponding list ‘Thassi, Maccabi, 
Avaran, etc.,' the probability at once suggests itself that the 
latter were the names originally given by Mattathias to his five 
sons, whilst the former were the names which they received 
later as the princes of the Jewish people (in the way that has 
been so generally customary, with kings, popes, caliphs, etc.). 

It is a precisely similar case when Josephus (47. xiii. 48) 
writes: 'AAéfavópos ò Валас Лєубиєгос, although ‘ Balas’ was 
the original name of this king, and ‘Alexander’ the later 
official name which came to him with his elevation in rank (see 
Schür. СЛИ 1178; ET 11, p. 240). Ср also the names of the 
queen Alexandra, whose ПНергеу name had been Salome: 
'AAc£ávópa 1) kal Zadiva (Eusebius); Alexandra gue et Salina 
vocabatur (Jerome, Comm. оп Пап. 9 24/7); by Josephus 
called only Alexandra. 

It is doubtful, therefore, whether much help is to be 
gained from the side of etymology in determining the 
Hebrew form and meaning of * Maccabzeus.’ 

For the various conjectures that have been made, see Curtiss, 
12-24; Wace's Apocrypha, 1247 / ; Schürer, G/F) 1158; ET 
DS Gs (Oped 

As for the form, the evidence decidedly favours ‘app 
(with single p?) ;? the possibility of a forin with 3 must, 
however, be admitted. 

The Jews do not seem to have applied the name 
' Maccabee ' either to the members of the dynasty or to 

the books dealing with the events of 
‚ their time, Instead, they used for both 

the adjective * Hasmoncan'. (Asmo- 
nan, neen, `Асашораѓоѕ), which seems to have been 
the family name of the house of Mattathias. 


* Hasmonzan’ does not occur in the books of Maccabees, but is 
frequently used by Josephus (see the references, below), and 
appears once in the Mishni (J/zdo?4 16)3 where Judas and 


2. The name 
' Hasmonean. 


1 If the author of т Macc. had thus understood the name, how 
could he have failed to make some use of the figure in 3 3-5? 

2 That Judas’ name is written with the Greek adjective end- 
ing -atos, and not simply transliterated, like Madde (see 8 3, 1), 
etc., is of course due to the fact that it had already become a 
household word among the Greek-speaking Jews. 

3 In favour of the single rather than the double p the follow- 
ing considerations may be urged :—(1) The possibility that 
Josephus wrote the name with a single x (so generally in Niese's 
td.) (2) The occasional employment of кк to represent a single 
p. Thus, Axxapov for Пру: Naxcape for op) (Am. 11 
[unless we should point sa££adi»i], etc. (3) The Latin form, 
which may well have become fixed in use before the translation 
from our Greek version was made. 

4 In this passage, certain chambers (mags) belonging to the 
temple are described. ОҒ one of them it is said: ries mrap 
б\р пэл 24 nw (var дуп) NNT 23 0112 a3 
Do: ‘Inthe NE. chamber the Hasmonzans laid away the 


stones of the altar which the Grecian kings had defiled.’ Cp 
1 Macc. 4 46. 
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his brethren are called куул п з. Similarly Targ. 15.24 
(n mz) and many passages in the Gčmārā and later Jewish 
literature. For the complete list of references, see Gaster, 
‘The Scroll of the Hasmonzwans’ (Zranss. gth Orient. Con, 
gress, Lond., 1892), p. 7; Levy, Neuhebr. und chald. Wörter. 
buch, s.v.) The Hebrew form резус also occurs. 

The origin of the name is wholly obscure. It was 
probably borne originally either by Mattathias himself, 
or by one of his ancestors; but we are quite destitute 
of information on this point. | In 1 Macc. 21, Mattathias 
is called ' the son of John, son of Simeon’ (Marra6ías 
*Iwdvvov тод Nuuewy);}! Josephus, Axt. xii. бт, carries 
the line one step farther back, adding rod ’Acapwvaiov 
(cp xiv. 164 xvi. 71); but it is not likely that he had 
any authority for this.? ‘The adjective may have 
originated in the name of a man, Hasmon (cp the 
Chronicler's eg; see HasruM); or, more probably, 


in the name of a place (cp P's peen, Josh. 1527 and 


anoen, Ми. 3329 /.; see HESHMON, HASHMONAH); or 
even in an appellative, though the absence of a root 
cen in the Hebrew-Aramaic literature known to us 
makes this very unlikely. 

The fanciful etymology connecting the name with the am. Aey. 
punen, Ps. 08 32 (the result of a scribe’s blunder), which is then 


explained by the Arabic даўн (1), ‘fatness,’ should be put aside 
once for all. 


While Palestine was under the Egyptian rule, the 
Jews were not directly interfered with in the exercise of 
3. Uprising their religion and customs. Even then, 
under however, Greek cities were springing up 
Mattathiaa. | all parts of the land, and a strong 
' pressure was gradually being brought to 

bear on Judaism by the rapid encroachment of Greek 
thought and culture. After the beginning of the 
Seleucid rule (198 B.C., under Antiochus III., the 
Great) this pressure was vastly increased, both from 
without and from within. The Syrian kings did not 
find it easy to hold together the heterogeneous elements 
of their domain, and it was to their interest to dis- 
courage the exclusive Jewish religion. To the Jews 
themselves, the struggle against Hellenism might well 
have seemed a losing one. There was a strong party 
in Judzea that openly favoured union with the Gentiles 
and the adoption of the new culture. See, e.g., 1 Macc. 
1111415 2 Масс. 47-15; etc. On the other hand, as 
was natural, those who held to the national religion 
redoubled their zeal. At the head of these was the 
well-defined extreme legalistic party of ‘the Dious'? 
(even, `Ас:даѓо, see LOVINGKINDNESS) Soon after 
the beginning of the reign of Antiochus (1V.) Epiphanes 
(175-164 B.C.) matters came to a crisis (sec ISRAEL, 
8 70/f.; ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION). It was not, 
however, at Jerusalem, but in one of the smaller towns 
of Judzea that the revolt broke ont. When the king's 
officer, who compelled the people to sacrifice to the 
heathen gods, came to Modein (Mwóetv ; see MODIN), 
a village in the mountains near Lydda, a man of that 
place named Mattathias (anap, ‘Gift of Yahwé'; see 


MATTITHIAH), son of John, a priest of the order of 
Joarib (т Macc.21), offered resistance to the king's 
command; he slew the officer and a Jew who was 
offering the sacrifice, pulled down the altar, and fled, 
with his five sons and many others who joined them, 
into the mountains. Multitudes followed, and the 
revolt very soon assumed formidable proportions. Mat- 
tathias and his companions also went through the land, 
pulling down the heathen altars, putting to death the 
apostates, and stirring up the remainder of the people 
to insurrection. In this same year, however (Sel. 146; 


1 Wellh., PA. u. Sadd. 94 n., wished to read * Hasmon ' in 
place of ‘Simeon.’ E. 

2 Similarly Josephus speaks of the memhers of this family in 
a few places as ot 'Agapwvatoy mates (Vif. 1; Ant. xx. 8 тт 
2010) as well as ot ‘Agapwvatoe and то ‘Agapwvaiwy yévos. 
See Schürer, 1 198; ET 11, p. 266. 

3 [See Che. OPs. 56 n., and AssIDEANS ; and on the further 
development of the two opposing parties, see PHARISEES and 
SADDUCEES.] 
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167, 166 В.С.), Mattathias died ; first having committed 
the leadership of the insurgent pcople to his son Judas. 

Thus began the supremacy of the ‘ Hasmonzan,' 
or 'Maccabwan,' house which was to play such 
an important part in Jewish history. Cp HISTORICAL 
LITERATURE, 8 17. Two of the five sons, John and 
Eleazar, did not long survive their father. 

т. John, the eldest, originally (? see § 1) called Gaddi, ‘73,1 was 
captured and slain hy a marauding Arab tribe, in 161, while he 
was engaged in carrying the property of the Maccabzan party into 
the country of the Nabatzans for safe keeping (т Macc. 935-42).2 
As this was after Jonathan had succeeded Judas in 1he leader- 
ship, and no other mention is made of him, we may conclude 
that he was recognised as inferior to his brethren. 

2. Eleazar, the fourth son, who also bore the name Avaran3 
(see 8 1), is the hero of the battle (lost by the Jews) against the 
forces of Lysias at Beth-Zechariah, in 162. Seeing that one of 
the elephants of the enemy's host was furnished with the royal 
trappings, and believing therefore that the king rode upon it, he 
crept under the animal and stabbed it, and was crushed hy its 
weight (1 Macc. 643-46). He receives no further mention in the 
books of Maccabees. 

The following table exhibits the genealogy of the 
Hasmonzeans, with the date at which each died (as 
given in Schürer) :— 

Mattathias (167-166). 
| 


John (161) Simon (135) Judas (161) Eleazar (162) Jonathan 


(143) 
John BOUE I. (105) 


| 
Aristobulus I. (104) Alexander Jannæus (78) = Salome Alex- 


{andra (69) 


| | 
Hyrcanus II. (40) Aristobulus 11. (63) 
| 


| | 
bo oum [did not reign] (49) Antigonus (37) 


| 
Aristobulus [high-priest] (35) lariamme [wife of Herod] (29) 
Judas (apm), the third son of Mattathias, and the 


leader of the Jewish people in their struggle for religious 


freedom, is one of the most heroic 

4. Judas В КАП а of th à 
HC aD gures in a the istory o the nation. 
' On his name Makkabi, Maccabzeus, 
see 8 т. If the view there advocated, that this was his 


original name, and that he and his brethren were given 
special names as the princes of Israel, is correct, it is 
not unlikely that he reccived the name Judah because of 
his military prowess (cp Gen. 499, etc.). According to 
the account given in r Macc.266, Mattathias at the 
time of his death appointed Judas captain of the hosts 
of Israel, because he had been ‘strong and mighty from 
his youth.’ The army which he commanded at first 
was not made up chiefly of the adherents of a single 
party, as seems to be asserted in 2 Macc. 146, but was 
recruited from all classes and parties in Judæa. It is 
true, the ’Agidato (see the preceding §) were foremost 
in the movement which Judas led; but neither he nor 
his brethren were ever identified with that sect. 
Marvellous success attended Judas from the first. 
After gaining a series of brilliant victories over the Syrian 
hosts sent against him, he was enabled in 165 to purify 
the temple and restore its worship. His armies, no 
longer made up merely of religious enthusiasts, were now 
employed for campaigns against the Edomites and the 


1 Тһе name ‘43, which has a distinctly heathen sound (see 
Names, $ 57, and Kerber, /7eóráische Eigennamen, 1897, p. 67; 
cp Gap, 8 1) was not uncommon among the Jews. The Greek 
form Taééis given by many MSS in 1 Масс. 22 received its 
last letter from the following word. 

2 [In 2 Macc. 822 1019, by ап ancient false reading (?) he is 
called Joseph.] 

. 3 The original form and meaning of the name, which occurs 
in two places, 1 Macc. 25 and 643, are quite uncertain. Many 
Greek MSS give the form ZXavapav (2.є., EAeagap 6 Xavapav side 
by side with EAeadapos Avapav), which is also possible. The 
Syriac, indeed, writes the word with initial m; but it may be 
questioned whether this fact should be allowed any weight. As 
in the case of the name Makkabi, it seems probable that the 


E translator can have had nothing but the Greek to guide 
m. 
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Ammonites ; also in Galilee, Gilead, and the Philistine 
territory. Judas thus made himself the champion, in the 
wider sense, of the Jewish nation, not merely of its 
religious rights. In 163, the object sought by the Jews 
in the beginning of the struggle was actually attained. 
They were given full religions liberty, in return for their 
submission to the king, now Antiochus (V.) Eupator. 
(For the circumstances, see 1 Macc. 648-63, and the 
summary of the history given below under MACCABEES, 
First, § 2 [col. 2858].) 

Judas’ career as a military leader was by no means 
ended. From this time on, the Jews were engaged in a 
fateful struggle among themselves ; the Hellenising party 
contending for supremacy with the national party, of 
which Judas and his brethren were the leaders. Certain 
adherents of the king, notably one Alcimus, who became 
high priest (see ALCIMUS), succeeded through mis- 
representations in calling in the help of a Syrian army. 
Judas' valour as a military captain, however, was again 
displayed, and the Jewish arms triumphed. After the 
decisive battle near Beth-horon, in 161, Judas was 
again virtually the politica] head of the Jewish people, 
with more power than ever before. It does not appear, 
however, that he exercised the office of high priest, as 
his successors did. Probably it did not occur to him to 
do so. 

It was at this time that Judas took at last the 
momentous step of asserting the political independence 
of the Jewish nation. Two ambassadors were sent to 
Rome (1 Macc. 81 ff. 17 ff. ), in the not unreasonable hope 
of gaining the support of the Romans against the Syrians, 
and thus securing the permanent triumph of the Jewish 
national party. The Romans did in fact return a 
favourable answer (x Macc. 82: ff.), but it came too 
late to be of any assistance to the Jews. Only about 
two months after the victory which Judas had gained 
over the Syrian captain Nicanor near Beth-horon, the 
king (Demetrius I.) sent against him an army in com- 
parison with which the Jewish forces were but a handful. 
Judas refused to retire from the field without a battle, 
and fought desperately ; but his army was utterly routed, 
and he himself was slain (1 Масс. 91-19). The cause of 
the loyal Jews seemed to have fallen with him. 

There is but one estimate of the character of Judas. 
He was a true patriot and a born captain. The enthusi- 
asm of the writer of r Macc. (33-9) is shared by the 
writer of 2 Macc., who had otherwise no interest in the 
Hasmonzean house, Devout and zealous for the law, 
as his father had been, prompt of action and brave to 
rashness, Judas was able to inspire confidence in those 
whom he led, and to gain surprising results with small 
means. It was as the fruit of his example and achieve- 
ments, made possible by a peculiar combination of cir- 
cumstances, that the Jewish nation under the Hasmon- 
zeans achieved such successes in the decades following ; 
though these later gains also were due chiefly to the 
politica] situation in the Syrian kingdom (sce below, 
8 5), and were necessarily only temporary. 

Jonathan ("Тора бар, imr), the fifth son of Mattathias, 


bore also the name Apphüs,' Argovs, 1 Macc. 2 5 (see $ т). 
The original form and meaning of the 
latter name are quite unknown. 

We have no means of knowing with what guttural letter the 
word began, or what Semitic consonant the Greek s represents. 
On the Syriac transcription sm no reliance whatever can be 
placed ; see preceding col., n. 3. 

Jonathan is mentioned occasionally in 1 Macc. 
(5 17 24 55) in connection with Judas and Simon as taking 
a prominent part in the earlier Maccabzean campaigns ; 
and upon the death of Judas, he was unanimously chosen 
to succeed him as leader of the national party (1 Macc. 
9 28-31). 

His opponents bad at that time decidedly the upper hand. 
The Hellenising party was triumphant! (see the preceding 8), 


5. Jonathan. 


1 In 1 Macc.924 read : ‘in those days their iniquity (cy ^ in- 
stead of ay, ' famine") waxed exceedingly great,’ etc. 
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and, aided by the Syrians, used every means to secure its advan- 
tage (1 Macc. 923-25). Many former adherents abandoned the 
Maccabean cause (v. 244), and those who remained faithful 
were subjected to intimidation and even violence (v. 26). Jona- 
than, with his comparatively few followers, was compelled for 
some years to keep in the background ; at first, as a freebooter, 
making raids in various parts of the land, and at one time (158 
B.C.) unsuccessfully pursued hy a Syrian army (1 Macc. 9 58-72) ; 
then, at the head of a sort of rival government at Michmash, a 
short distance N. of Jerusalem, where his party seems to have 
steadily gained in numbers and in power (ibid. v. 73). This 
was undoubtedly due largely to his own ability, as well as to 
the truly popular cause which he represented, and to the fact 
that the Hellenising party sin^3 the death of Alcimus (159 u.c.) 
was without a leader. 


At length the scales were turned completely in 
Jonathan's favour in an unexpected way. Demetrius 
was compclled to contest the possession of the Syrian 
throne with a powerful rival, Alexander Balas. Both 
saw the necessity of making overtures to Jonathan, who 
finally espoused the cause of Balas, in return for which 
service he was made the head of the Jewish people, with 
considerable power, and was also appointed high priest 
of the nation. "This (153 В.С.) was the real beginning 
of the Hasmonzean rule in Jerusalem. Jonathan con- 
tinued to hold the office of high priest (vacant, ap- 
parently, since the death of Aleimus), and to increase, 
little by little, the advantage already gained. He was 
confirmed in his authority by Balas, when the latter 
became king (т Mace. 1065); was received with high 
honours at Ptolemais by Balas and Ptolemy Philométor, 
king of Egypt (204. v. 59%); and finally, when Deme- 
trius П. became king of Syria, succeeded by a daring 
stroke in obtaining a series of most important con- 
cessions to Judæa. See the interesting account in 
I Mace. 1120-37; and ep Schiirer, G/I'9] 18207. 
ET 1245 J: 

During all this time Jonathan showed himself a wise 
and bold leader, both in peace and in war. The Syrian 
power continued to be divided among rival aspirants to 
the throne, so that not only Jonathan, but also his 
successors, were enabled to maintain their power by 
making shrewd use of the situation. ‘The purpose of 
completely throwing off the Syrian yoke—a purpose 
already cherished by Judas—was not lost sight of by 
Jonathan. He sent ambassadors with letters of friend- 
ship to Rome, Sparta, and other places (144 B.C. ?), at 
the same time working diligently to strengthen Judæa 
in every possible way (sce esp. т Maec. 1155/7 12 32-38). 
Soon after this, however, Jonathan fell a victim to 
Syrian treachery. Trypho, the chief captain of the 
young Antiochus VI. who was now contending with 
Demetrius IT. for the supremacy, became himself an 
aspirant to the throne. Fearing Jonathan for some 
reason, and wishing to put him out of the way, Trypho 
enticed him into Ptolemais and there put him to death 
(т Maec. 1239-53). "This was at the close of Т3: 

Simon (Xuuw,! пуз) was the second son of 
Mattathias ; according to т Macc. 23 called also Thassi 
(Oacci); see 8 т. The Semitic form and 
original meaning of the name Thassi сап 
no longer be determined. In 1 Mace. he is frequently 
mentioned with honour in the aceount of the times of 
Judas and Jonathan, as an able military leader. Thus 
92702107 9677. Vos 7% 12337 38/4 During the reign 
of Jonathan, Antiochus VI. appointed Simon general 
(erparmyós) over an important district (11 59). In 265 
Mattathias is represented as singling him out as the 
wisest of the brethren, and appointing him their 
counsellor.? Simon seems to have been in all respects 
a worthy successor of Judas and Jonathan. 

Upon the death of Jonathan, Simon promptly took 
his place at the head of the nation, both as captain and 
as high priest, being confirmed in this by all the people. 
He continued to carry out with energy the poliey pursued 
by Jonathan, building up and fortifying Jerusalem and 


1 


6. Simon. 


1 In the OT © Xvueov, Eng. ‘ Simeon.’ 
3 For a possible explanation of this, see col. 2860, par. (3). 
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| the other strongholds of Judaea(18 то 33 43-48 52 147 32-34). 


extending the territory of the Jews, taking every ad- 
vantage of the Syrian dissensions, and seuding embassies 
abroad. In all these things he was enabled by the 
circumstances fo attain much more than had been 
possible for his predecessors, so that his reign was a 
glorious one for the Jewish people. 

In 142, soon after the accession of Simon, the Syriam 
yoke was at last removed from Israel. Demetrius H., 
yielding to Simon's demand, formally recognised the 
independence of Judæa (see the triumphant words of 
the historian, т Macc. 1341 /.). Soon after this, Simon 
succeeded in gaining possession of the Acra, or citadel 
of Jerusalem, which had been occupied by a Syrian 
garrison for twenty-six years, ever since the beginning 
of the Maceabzean struggle! (18 49-53). In the brief 
season of peace and prosperity which followed (1 Macc. 
14 4-15), Simon's services to his people were given im- 
portant recognition. A solemn assembly held at 
Jerusalem in 141 confirmed him in the offices of governor 
and high priest,? and made both these offices hereditary. 
Thus, a Hasmonzean dynasty was formally established. 
An inscription in Simon's honour (col. 2864 [4]) was 
composed and put in a conspicuous place.* At about 
this time, also, embassies were sent to Rome (col. 
2863 [a]) and to the Spartans (22.), which resulted suc- 
cessfully (col. 2864 [c]), т Maec. 14 16-24 15 15-24. Soon, 
however, Simon became involved in other wars, as the 
Syrian throne changed hands and his help was needed. 
Moreover, Antiochus (VII. ) Sidétes sent an army against 
Judæa, in the hope of recovering some of the posses- 
sions which the Jews had gained ; but his captain was 
defeated and driven froni the country by two of Simon's 
sons, Judas and John. Near the beginning of 135, 
Simon fell a vietim to the plot of his own son-in-law, 
Ptolemy, ‘captain of the plain of Jericho,’ who wished 
to obtain the power for himself. With two of his 
sons, Mattathias and Judas, Simon was received by 
Ptolemy into the fortress Dok (g.v.), near Jericho, and 
there treacherously murdered. 

John, son of Simon, generally called Hyrcanus, 
"fpkavós,9 is said in т Mace. 1353 to have been put in 

charge of the fortress Gazara by his father 

7. John . Bs k Tent parti 
Hyrcanus. in 142. John also took a prominent part in 

the defeat of the Syrian general Cendebzeus 
(1627 9). Immediately after the murder of Simon, 
Ptolemy sent men to Gazara to kill John, who was now 
the legitimate successor to the leadership of Israel. John 
was informed of the plot, however, and with true 
Maccabzean promptness slew the messengers and made 
all speed to Jerusalem, where he arrived in advance of 
his rival, and made his position secure. His reign 
of thirty years, though by no means peaceful, was 
decidedly successful politically. In the first year after 
his accession, he was temporarily humbled by Antiochus 
Sidétes, who besieged Jerusalem with success, obtaining 
important concessions from the Jews, besides breaking 
down the city wall. These losses were soon repaired, 
however, as the Syrian government was again involved 
in sore difficulties. Hyrcanus rebuilt the city wall 
(т Mace. 1623), and began in 128, immediately upon 
the death of Antiochus, a series of important campaigns, 
one fruit of which was the humbling of the Samaritans 
and the destruction of their temple. Тһе territory of 
the Jews was very considerably extended (reaching such 
an extent as it had not had for many centuries), and 
their independence completely restored. 

1 [On т Macc. 13 47-50 14 14 36, see Che. OPs. 6880, n.w ; and 
on 13 51, see OPs. 11, and references in p. 4o, n.u, —Ep.]. 

2 [See Che. OPs. 23.—Ep.] 

3 [t must be remembered that Jonathan received the office of 
high priest, not from the people, but from the Syrian king. 

[See Stade- Holtzmann, GVZ 2382; but cp Wellh. //С@, 
222 f. ; (4), 273.—Ep.] 

5 [On Simon, cp Che. OPs. 11, 24 f., 68.—Ep.] 

6 For attempts to explain this name, which had already been 
in use for some time among the Jews, see Schürer, 1 204 (ET i. 1, 
р. 273). 
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In several respects the reign of Hyrcanus marks a 
departure from the simpler ways (and perhaps the ideals) 
of his predecessors. Hyrcanus waged war with the aid 
of foreign mercenaries, for example, and had his own 
name engraved on the coins of his reign. It is an 
especially interesting and significant fact that he cut 
loose from the Pharisees, and identified himself with the 
Sadducees (see SCRIBES AND PHARISEES, SADDUCEES, 
and Che. OPs. 24 f. 39). Concerning the events of the 
latter part of his reign we have little information. He 
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Many of the works dealing with the history of this period are 
referred to below (Maccabees [Books]. Here may be men- 
tioned :—Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, vol. iii, (2), 

8. Literature. 1851, pp. 310-350; Flathe, Gesch. Mace- 
doniens, ii. (1834); J. Derenbourg, Essai 

sur Chist. et la géogr. dela Pal., 1867; Madden, Coins of the 
Jews, 1881 ; De Saulcy, Hist. des Machabées ou princes de la 
ауп. asmonéenne, 1880; Pauly's Real-enc. der class. Alter- 
thumswiss.(3), s.v. ‘ Antiochus IV.'; Schürer, СЛИ (2)1 127-241; 
ET i. 1 169-290 (in the introductory part of the vol. there is an 
excellent account of the sources); Ewald, GV/(3)4 287-543; ET, 
1867-1886, 5 286-394 ; Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, vols. 22 3; Stade- 
Holtzmann, GV/ 2286 f. ; Wellh. 7/G(3) 256 7. See also the 
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FIRST MACCABEES 


By far the most important of the several writings 

known as the ‘ Books of the Maccabees’ (MaxxaBSaiwy 

1. Titl Big8Ma, or MaxxaBaixd) is the history 

> ЖОМЕ; commonly entitled ‘ Maccabees.’ The title 

borne by the book in it$ original Hebrew form (see 
below, § 3) is not known. 

Many scholars have tried to recognise it in a well-known 
passage quoted by Eusebius (HÆ 625) from Origen. Origen 
enumerates the (twenty-two) books of the Hebrew canon, 
giving the Hebrew names in Greek transliteration, and then 
adds: ‘ Besides these there is ‘‘ the Maccabaica,” which is entitled 
Sarbéth Sabanaiel.'! It is beyond doubt that the reference is to 
a Hebrew or Aramaic 1 Macc., whose title is transliterated. АП 
attempts to explain this title from the Hebrew, however, have 
hitherto been futile (see the comms., and especially Curtiss, Ze 
Name Machabee, 1876, p. 30).? On the other hand, the solution 
proposed by Dalman (Gras. 6), according to which the 
two strange words in their original form stood for the Aramaic 
winen ma "55, seems very plausihle. The title ‘Book of the 
Hasmonzans ' would be eminently suitable for 1 Macc. (cp 562, 
and the actual superscription of the later Aramaic composition 
dealing with the history of this time: see below, $ 11); and it is 
easy to see how, by the aid of common scribal blunders,3 the 
form in Eusebius could have been reached. It may be doubted, 
however, whether even this can give us any sure clue to the 
eriginal title of т Macc. This plainly Aramaic form of words 
is not likely to have been the superscription of a work written in 
Hebrew ; it is much more probable that the work known (by 
hearsay only?) to Origen was an Aramaic translation, such as 
must have been made very early. As will appear in the sequel 
(811), all the evidence goes to show that the Hebrew 1 Macc. was 
current only for a very brief period. If we suppose, then, that 
the above explanation of the name recorded by Origen is correct, 
there would still remain the possibility that (as frequently 
happened) the title borne by the translation was quite inde- 
pendent of that borne by the original. 


The book is a history of the Jewish struggle for 
religious freedom and for independence under the 
Maccabees. It covers the period of forty 
B Contents СО, С RE odis 
years beginning with the accession of 
Antiochus (IV.) Epiphanes, 175 B.C., and ending with 
the death of Simon, the third of the Maccabzean leaders, 
I35 B.C. It is for the most part a narrative of events 
in their chronological order, attention being given chiefly 
to military and political affairs, and, in fact, to all that 
concerned the relation of the Jews to other nations. 
léfo 62 roórov ёсті rà MaxkaBaiká, &mep ёт éypamrat 
ХарВл0 XaBavawA. See also the superscription of А Syriac 
т Macc. (Lagarde's Apocrypha Syriace), which was evidently 
derived from these words of Origen. 
? Ofall these attempts it may be said, that they have an ex- 
ceedingly improbable sound. Most of them rest on the reading 
Z XepfavecÀ, which has been in vogue since the sixteenth 


century, but without any good authority. 
3 The correct transliteration would be сфар Bn avapwvate. 
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is continuous, and the treatment 
uniform throughout the book. The material may be 
divided conveniently as follows :— 


1. (11-9) The briefest possible introduction, beginning with 
the conquest of Alexander, and describing in general terms the 
origin of the Seleucid empire. 2. (110-64) Desperate condition 
ofthe Jews under Antiochus Epiphanes. Hisattempts to abolish 
the Jewish religion. 3. (21-70) The uprising at Modein 
(167 в.с.) and the growth of the rebellion led by Mattathias. 
4. (31-455) The first victories gained by the Jews under the 
leadership of Judas Maccabzus. 5. (4 36-61) Purification of the 
temple and dedication of the new altar (165 m.c.) 6. (51-68) 
Campaigns conducted by Judas against the surrounding nations. 
7; (61-17) Death of Epiphanes, in Persia, and accession of 
Eupator (164 p.c.) 8. (618-63) Further wars with the Syrians. 
Concession of religious freedom to the Jews, in return for their 
submission. 9. (7 1-50) Demetrius gains possession of the throne 
(162 B.c.). Death of Nicanor. то. (81-922) Treaty with the 
Romans. Death of Judas (161 в.с.). 11. (923-1066) Jonathan 
succeeds Judas as military leader of the Jews. Supported by 
the pretender Alexander Balas, he becomes the high priest of 
the nation (153 в.С.). Не is received in state by Alexander and 
Ptolemy (Philometor), King of Egypt, at Ptolemais. 12. 
(10 67-11 74) Further battles fought by Jonathan ; and his relations 
with the Syrian kings. 13. (121-53) Embassies to Rome and 
Sparta. Death of Jonathan (end of 143 в.с.). 14. (131-1415) 
Fortunes of the Jews under Simon. They secure their political 
independence (142 B.C.) The Syrians are driven from the castle 
in Jerusalem. Peace inthe land. 15. (14 16-49) Renewal of 
friendly relations with the Spartans and with Rome. A formal 
record is drawn up by the people and put in a conspicuous 
place in honour of Simon, who is thus publicly declared ruler 
ofthe Jews (141 B.C.) 16. (15 1-16 24) Relations of Simon with 
Antiochus Sidétes. His two sons defeat the Syrian general. 
Murder of Simon (135 в.с.). 


As to the language in which r Macc. was written, 
there is no room for doubt. Mention has been made 
n of the testimony of Origen (8 r) and 

3. Original y н Чэ; | А 

Тане аге Jerome (col. 2850, towards end), which 

guage. testimony, though less valuable than it at 
first appears to be, shows at least that each of those 
great scholars regarded it as an undisputed fact that the 
book was written in Hebrew. Internal evidence proves 
beyond question that this opinion (or church tradition) 
Was correct. 

That the language was Semitic is evident. Semitic idioms 
follow one another in such number and variety as would be in- 
explicable in a Greek composition ; see, for example, 129 S 
Сеп. 411, etc.) 36 58, “lopayA rois єйриткорёроц = byaen 
ossa (incorrectly punctuated by Swete, and frequently mis- 
uriderstood), 240 42 5 30-33 621 (ёё айту [NV] as subject of 
the verb; so also 733), 81 944 etc. ; and such passages as 
315-26 51-828-34. The form of many of the proper names 


Shows that they are transliterated from a Semitic text: thus 
$vÀwrrceur; the names in 11 34 (Schür. С/ 1 183; ET 1245.4); 


InaAkove [NV] for 1290", 11 39 (seeSchür. Z.c.; We. //G(5, 270), 
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etc. In 1427, evoapaped [A, evagapapeà (NV)] (ср now Exp. T 
11 522721 is plainly the transliteration of some word or words 
which the translator did not understand. Cp also xa$eva8&a, 
1237. The weighty evidence afforded by occasional imis- 
translation, or by renderings which can only be explained as 
the result of misunderstanding or accidenta corruption of the 
original Semitic text, is not wanting. Thus 829, ётттан (mis- 
translating the Hebrew perfect tense : ‘the Romans Aerchy make 
agreement’; ; see the following verses, and cp the similar mistake 
in 1428, éyvópraev уші for yyna; ‘we make proclamation’); 
924, Auxós (27 for Dy»; 101, 0 'Eravyjs instead of той 'Етг:- 
gavovs,—a mistranslation made very easy by the Semitic usage 
in regard to such adjectives ; 1072, ot rarépes aov (mau instead 
of їч [for oF mas), ‘ thine armies ); 149, a roAàs тоАєиор (!) 
(reading муу instead of *3x, * gay apparel’). 

That the Semitic language was Hebrew, not Aramaic, 
is everywhere manifest. 

See the evidence furnished by many of the passapes cited 
above ; and add further, 2 39 3 19 (ox ^5; also ара 5 40 7 35, and 
the remarkable succession of Hebrew idioms in 5 1-8. 

Nothing is known concerning the author of 1 Macc., 
beyond the facts that can be gathered by inference from 

his book. He was certainly a devout and 

4. Author. 0 y 

patriotic Jew. 

It ean hardly be doubted, moreover, that the author 
lived and wrote in Palestine. It is plain from every 
part of the book that his personal interests were all in 
that land. 

His acquaintance with the geography and topography of the 
country is strikingly minute; when, on the contrary, he has 
occasion to mention foreign lands, he shows himself much less 
accurately informed. In his narrative he frequently introduces 
such details as would have no importance for one living at a 
distance from the scenes and events described. See, for example, 
324719 819 92-4 3334 43 1236/4 1322 / 165 6. 

The writer of this history, furthermore, must have 
stood near to the centre of Jewish political affairs. 

There is, to be sure, nothing to require us to suppose that he 
himself took an active part in the events he records ; but he is 
most plainly in his element when he is dealing with affairs of 
state, military movements, and court intrigues. He must have 
been a man of rank, and personally acquainted with the leaders 
of his people. 

The author shows himself a loyal adherent of the 
Hasmon:ean house; it was to this family that Israel 
owed its rescue and its glory ; see especially 562, and 
ср 133 141826 162. "That he should extol the char- 
acter and deeds of Judas was of course to be expected, 
but his admiration of the other Hasmonan leaders is 
hardly less emphatically expressed. 

See what he says of Jonathan, 973 10 15-21 59-66 11 20-27 71 


12 35 52 / (notice also 1061 1125); of Simon, 133 f. 47 / 144-15 
16 14 ; and of John, 1353 1623. 


When in addition to these facts it is observed in what 
a favourable light the Jewish priesthood is exhibited 
throughout the book—the renegade high priests Jason 
and Menclaus, for example, are not mentioned at all 
(contrast 2 Macc. 47-523) —the conjecture of Geiger 
(Urschrift, 206 f.) that the author of 1 Macc. was а 
Sadducee seems not improbable (see SADDUCEEs).? 

i. The date of the composition of т Macc. can be deter- 
mined approximately. If we assume the book to be the 

5. Date work of a single writer, as seems necessary 

í * (see below, § 9), it is plain from 1611-24 
that it must have been finished after the beginning of 
the reign of John Hyrcanus (135-106 B.c.). It is also 
evident from the way in which the writer speaks of the 
Romans that the days of Pompey and the Roman rule 
were not yet dreamed of: he emphasises chiefly the 
Romans’ fidelity as allies (81 12 121 1440}, and implies 
everywhere that they are friends to be proud of, although 
outside the horizon of ordinary Jewish affairs (81 ff. 19). 
'The book must, therefore, have been completed before 
the year 63 B.C. 

ii. There are grounds for bringing the date of com- 
position within narrower limits. 

(1) The passage 1623 /, in particular, has afforded 
a basis for argument. It reads as follows :— 


1 The same confusion of these two words more than once in 
Daniel ; see Moore in JBL, 1896, pp. 195, 197. 

2 Geiger was certainly wrong, however, in regarding the book 
as a ‘party document.’ 
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‘Now the rest of the acts of John, and of his wars, and of his 
valiant deeds which he did, and of the building of the walls 
which he built, and of his doings, behold they are written in 
the chronicles of his high- priesthood, from the time that he was 
made high priest after his father.’ 


It has been customary to conclude from this mention 
of the ‘rest of the deeds’ of John, and especially from 
the reference to the ‘chronicle of his high-priesthood,' 
that his reign must have been far advanced,! or even 
ended (so most scholars since Eichhorn), at the time 
when these words were written. The cogeney of this 
reasoning тау be doubted, however; the more so, as 
every particle of the remaining evidence points to a 
different conclusion. 

It is evident that the writer wished to bring his history to an 
end with the close of Simon’s reign. If this had been his onl 

urpose, however, he would hardly have followed 1617 witli 
just these concluding verses 18-22, which tell only half of what 
was necessary to be told, if the escape of John was to be narrated 
at all, and leave the history of the Hasmonzan house and of 
Jerusalem (see v. 20) in suspense. To suppose that these verses 
were intended merely to serve as the necessary bridge from the 
reign of Simon to that of John, does not explain them satis- 
factorily ; and the greater the interval of time supposed to have 


elapsed between these events and the writing of the history, the 
greater the difficulty becomes. 

On the supposition that the historian finished his 
work soon after the beginning of the reign of Hyrcanus, 
and wished to conclude it with complimentary mention 
of his sovereign, every part of the closing passage 
16 18-24 is at once satisfactorily explained. 

It is all precisely what we should expect. The events follow- 
ing Simon's death were then familiar to every one ; it was only 
necessary to lead up to the statement of John’s prompt action 
(v. 22), and then to add the customary formula: ‘the rest of 
his great deeds,’ etc. For the only deeds that are specially 
mentioned—the carrying on of war, and the building of walls— 
we have no need to look further than the earlier years of his 
reign ; the wars that brought him his chief glory, and the re- 
building of the wall that had been razed by Antiochus Sidétes, 
were both begun, it would seem, during or immediately after 
the year 128 (see col. 2856, § 7). As for the ‘chronicle of 
his high-priesthood ' (if we suppose the words to be more than 
a mere compliment),? the historian could have referred to it 
equally well at any time after the beginning of the reign. If 
there really was such a chronicle, it was probably the continua- 
tion of the record of the preceding reigns ; see the latter part of 
v. 24 (see also below, § 8). 

(2) The impression thus gained from the closing verses 
of the book, that it was completed during the reign of 
John Hyrcanus, is confirmed by the tone of security 
and political self-respect that is so evident in all parts 
of the history. With the beginning of the last century 
B.C. came a marked decline. 

(3) On the other hand, there are indications that the 
historian degax his work during the reign of Simon. 

The striking passage 144-15, in particular, points distinctly 
in this direction. So, too, does the much discussed verse 13 42. 
Even if documents and coins (?) were dated in this way (see 
Schür. С/Г” 1192 7.; ET 1257 _ 7%), the custom can have con- 
tinued only for a very short time. The only historians who 
would be likely to write such a verse as this would be those of 
Simon’s own day. Cp on the other hand 1427, which is equally 
significant whether written by the author of т Macc. or by some 
one else. The compliment paid to Simon in 265 may also be 
taken as evidence ; there is nowhere in the sequel anything that 
could be regarded as especially illustrating the quality here 
ascribed to him, or as implying that he was looked upon as the 
counsellor of his brethren. 


ii. The theory best accounting for all the facts (see 
also below)—arnd no really plausible argument can be 
urged against it—would seem to be, that the greater 
part of this history was composed and written under the 
inspiration of Simon's glorious reign, and that it was 
finished in the early part of the reign of John Hyrcanus. 
That is, the book was probably written between 140 
and 125 B.C. 


The passage 13 3o can give us no additional help. The words 
* unto this day ' are the indispensable (OT) formula added to the 
account of such monuments, and would have been used in any 
case, whether the time that had elapsed were two years or 
twenty. This is simply one of the many illustrations of the way 
in which the writer models his history after the pattern of the 
older Hebrew scriptures; the use of the formula here serving 


1 See the advocates of this view cited in Grimm, Comm. 24. 
2 It is not probable, however, that they are any thing more 
than this. See below, § 8. 
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to show his sense of the importance of the monument (cp 9 22 
16 23/).1 

Viewed from the literary point of vicw, 1 Macc. 
makes a most favourable impression. Its author was 
evidently a writer of unusual talents as 
well as of considerable experience. His 
narrative is constructed with a true sense 
of proportion and with skill in the arrange- 
ment of the material. The style, which is strongly 
marked, is plainly his own, though formed on the 
classical Hebrew models. Reminiscences of OT phrase- 
ology are of course frequent, and certain familiar formulas 
from the older Hebrew history are occasionally intro- 
duced (e.g., 269 f. 920-22 1326 1623 f.); but there is no 
further evidence of any imitation, conscious or uncon- 
scious, of the older writers. The chief characteristics 
of the style are terseness and simplicity. At the same 
time, the narrative is full of lively details, and is never 
suffered to lag. 

The reserve of the writer is worthy of especial notice. 
Though it is evident that he is intensely interested in 
all the history he is recording, he generally contents 
himself with giving a purely objective view of the course 
of events, keeping his reflections to himself. He writes 
as a loyal and devout Jew, yet without indulging in 
such abuse of his enemies as is so common, for example, 
in 2 Macc.? It cannot be said, however, that he does 
not display enthusiasm. It breaks out into momentary 
expression again and again, all through the book. 

See, for example, 248 33-9 424 58 563 /. Ilsr 148 /7, etc. 
On such occasions as these, and in fact wherever the writer, 
for one reason or another, wishes to make his story especially 
impressive, or is carried away by his feeling, he rises to poetry 
in the true Semitic manner. Examples are 125-28 37-40 3 3-9 45 
9413144-15. Similarly, the impassioned utterances of Mattathias 
in 27-13 49-68, of the people in 3 5о /7:, and of Antiochus in 
6 10 f., are expanded in poetic form; cp also the two addresses 
of Judas to his army 3 r8-22 48-11. | 

In all parts of the book we meet the same striking 
combination of dignity and naiveté, the same excellences 
of style. We may well believe that in its original form 
it was a fine specimen of Hebrew prose. 

Regarding the religious standpoint of the author, it is 
to be said that in this respect also the book deserves to 

ee hold a high place in Jewish literature. 

Pon pn dan There is nowhere any room for doubt as 
* to his patriotism, in the best sense of the 

word. He believes in Israel as the people chosen of God. 

The author is zealous for all the time-honoured institutions ; 
for the law and the ordinances (1 11 15 43 49 54 77. 62 /f.3 220 ff. 27 
42 48 8 21 14 14 f. etc.), for the holy scriptures (1 56 348 129), for 
Jerusalem and the sanctuary (1 2137 / 277. 3434551 43859 7 3742 
9547) Не refers repeatedly to God's deliverance of Israel in 
the past (2594 49% зо 7 41), and expresses his firm faith that 
he is ready to hear and help now also, as of old (3 18 / 410 4 
946 163); 'none that put their trust in him shall want for 
strength’ (261).5 In 455 (ср v. 24 /- 344 etc.) 12 15 the successes 
achieved by the I under the Maccahzean leaders are ascrihed 
to the divine help; as in 164 (cp 38) the evils that had come 
upon the nation are said to be God's punishment for its sin. 
Help through miraculous intervention, indeed, is neither asked 
nor expected —the day of wonders, and of prophets with super- 
human power and wisdom, is past (027; cp 446 1441 Ps. 749 
Dan. 338 [Song of the Three Children, v. 14], Ezra 263 [Neh. 
165]);9 but God now works deliverance for his people through 


6. Literary 
charac- 
teristics. 


„1 Even if this were not the case, the attempt to determine the 
time that *must have elapsed' before a writer could use the 
phrase ‘unto this day’ (Ze, ‘where it still stands’) must be 
wholly fruitless. To many writers, ten years, or even five, would 
seem a long interval. Especially in those eventful times, when 
nothing was long secure, and hostile armies were marching 
through the land, a historian might well have expressed his 
gratitude that the conspicuous monument at Modein had been 
allowed to stand for even a very brief period. 

2 The description of Antiochus Epiphanes as pića émaprwAds 
(1 то), and of Alcimus by the adjective ёсєВус (7 9), are certainly 
examples of moderation. 

.3 The grim humour of the passage 9 37-42 is not to be lost 
sight of, 

4 SP Dan. 18. 

5 The fact that the writer puts these utterances into the mouth 
of his heroes, Mattathias, Judas, Jonathan, and Simon, renders 
them no less his own, of course. 

6 It is doubtful how much significance should be attached to 
this phrase in its various forms. See Jerus. Avddashiwz, 4 [near 
the beginning]. 
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the strength he gives to those who call upon him (433). In 
1170-72 Jonathans desperate valour, which wins the day, is the 
result of superhuman strength given him in answer to prayer. 


It is remarkable, in view of such genuine faith and 
religious devotion as the writer everywhere manifests, 
that the book from beginning to end should avoid all 
direct designations of God. 

Neither ‘God’ (6cós, maby), nor ‘Lord’ («Uptos, улт), nor 

A Д М ptos, ONIN), 
any of the titles occasionally employed in the OT are to be 
found here.! Instead, the writer makes use of the term ‘ heaven’ 
(ovbpavós, пзш), which is so employed as to be the full equivalent 
of the name *God’; thus, 318 / 50 4 10 40 55 946 12 15 163; cp 
also З бо, In some of these passages, this use of the word 
‘heaven’ is followed by the personal pronoun in a most signifi- 
cant manner; see 822 51 7. 41055. In two passages (7 37 41 /.) 
where God is directly addressed, the pronoun ‘thou’ is used 
without being preceded by any noun. Similarly, in 261 the 
pronoun of the third person is employed, with only the context 
to show that God is meant; in 165, “by 2ле mercy,’ not even a 
pronoun is used. 

As the tendency thus illustrated begins to appear 
among the Jews before the time of the Maccabees, and 
plays an important part in the later literature, it is hardly 
safe to draw conclusions from these facts as to the 
personal characteristics of this writer. 

‘The use of the OT in the book may be noticed, finally. 
The repetition of certain formulas from the historical 
books has already received mention. Apart from 
these, there are allusions in 252-60 to Genesis, Numbers, 
Joshua, Samuel, Kings, Daniel; in 1412 the words of 
Mic. 44 are repeated ; 424 contains a familiar verse from 
the Psalms, cp x Ch. 1634 41 Ezra 3x1; in 7 17 Ps. 792 f. 
is formally cited. Other quotations or allusions are 
found in 226 49 30: 7 37. 

‘Those who suppose that the author of this history 
wrote in the early decades of the last century B.C., find 
it necessary to assume that he made con- 
siderable use of written sources.? It is 
indeed quite out of the question to suppose that an 
account so vivid and accurate, and of such uniform 
fulness of detail, even in the narrative of the first years 
of the uprising, could have been written merely on the 
basis of oral tradition and personal recollection, after 
such a lapse of time. Nor would the hypothesis that 
the written sources used by the author were merely 
scattered official and private documents, of no great 
extent, be at all adequate to account for the work before 
us. It is very difficult to suppose the existence of such 
documents as this theory calls for, or to believe that a 
Jewish historian of that day could have combined them 
with such marvellous skill Nor would any such pro- 
cess have produced this book. If, however, as has been 
argued above, the book was written soon after the middle 
of the second century, the necessity of postulating ex- 
tensive documentary sources is removed. Moreover, 
both the lack of evidence of any such sources in the 
book itself, and the character and manner of the whole 
narrative, make it by far the most probable theory that 
what we have here is the account of one who had wit- 
nessed the whole Maccabzean struggle from its beginning, 
and had had exceptional opportunities of information. 

The only passages in 1 Macc. in which there might 
appear to be reference to written sources known to the 
author are 922 and 1624. In both cases the writer is 
making use of the familiar OT formula used in closing 
the history of a king: ' The rest of his acts, and his 
mighty deeds, behold, they are written,’ etc. The reason 
for his employing it in only these two places is obvious. 

The compliment is paid to Judas, as the great hero of these 
times; to Jum because of the time and manner in which the 
book was finished (see above, 8 5). Accordingly, when it is said 
of Judas, that ‘the rest of his acts were not written down, the 
natural inference is this, that the writer knew of no record other 
than his own of the events of Judas’ time ; this was, therefore, 
the only way in which he could conclude the formula. Again, 
when he has occasion to apply the formula to the reign of John, 
л л АЕ ТАКЕ BSE м > 

1 The words ‘God’ and ‘ Lord’ have frequently been inserted, 
however, both in many of the Greek texts and in the versions. 
Thus, e.g., in the English AV, 221 26 8 18 53 бо 455 910, 

2 See, e.g., Schürer, G/V 2579 (ET 56). 
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which had only recently begun, it is hard to see what form of | given any great weight (see Schür. TZZ. 1382. p зоо It is 


words he could have employed other than that which he actually 
used. That such à ‘book ef the recands” of John's reign had 
already been written, is therefore neither Sid ner im =: 
caly this, rhat he was one whose deeds would certainly > be 
recorded, 

As for the question whether we may not Ënd in these 
words at least a hint as to one of the sources at the 
command of the writer, namely, a chronicle of the reign 
of Simon (and possibly also af the reign of Jonathan), 
the answer must be: (1) We are not warranted in draw- 
ing any such conclusion from the words of this stock 
phras (2) There 15 not a grain o£ evidence, nor any 
great intrinsic probability, that the recond of any of the 
Hasmonzean reigns was officially kept! (3) There is 
nothing whatever to indicate that the sources used by 
the writer for his account of the reign of Simeon were in 
апу way diferent from the sourees at his disposal for 
the history of Judas. 1 mav be added. though the fact 
has Hte sigmifcance, that the only Jewish ‘source for 
the history of these Hasmon.ean rulers known to Josephus 
was our 1 Macc Moreover, reganing the history ot 
the penod ї1гї-їбї ROC. there 15 ne evidence that 
I Mace. and 2 Mace. (lason of Cyrene! rade use of any 
commen source. or that the latter had any extensive 
documents at his disposal see МАССАБЕЕЗ, SECOND, 
S Saeco. 2893 Y 

In coazectien with this lack of 

nce of other impertant nmvenis of the Maocabean 

Tal if should be observa! further. that i Mace. 
shows Mo Sama of Wing A conIpilaten; i is. on the 
contrary. reniarkabiv homogeneous їп all its parts. t 
would be dieun тә manne greater ыпмогпиїу of stvde 
and глеі, from hteznaug to end, in a Werk of this 
nuin 

As for the many oficial doeeuzments which are embedied 
in the Мату 1: e aot themuthge of 1 Mage 
tok thea tray a соп fection Mirewdy параме [1 seenis 
тазе mner рсе trom ther chenacter, amd the way 
їл М ther are ssec. thar then Were Nitr COMECUES 
by hou. Bui chetiv comrae or freely Teproduced by 
him in accordance ез hs own taste aided by memory. 
On "i. @o@buenis SONE 

Б» йе carter s 
of the book was ae A vnguestened. — In recent 
tunes. however. the iena BRS been 
made bv some scholars to show that the 
Eam 3s we have 11-15 net Sh irora fomiy The 
ceste has been rissimehether cere o ae the Tekers 
edis, amd osher documentis centuned in the book can 
Bave déc nav foreied a part of it 

bol Some have gone so Таг as to claim thar the whole 
pkgs due. fio near the gesunisew ag wh 
fourteenth chapter Mo тее ena of the bask, E @ lever 
p vm r hand 


evidence for the exist- 


.Tthe Milecrv 


9, Integrity. 


ameter апе. 


5E 
ei. 
A 
2 
TES 


-Da аа Sas" RE 1:80. Е. 
Whar phe form of r Масс. Asrah to Josephus s D contain 
chap Ieis He also xlv ites the theory. formeriv held by 
on D. Michaels Rots sla ees т Mace. uhe 
сл бас) Gen тал: particulars from our 
Greek version (1л. EN Ax 

As fec the form o£ p Mace. which is reproduced їп the 
Agama. camavderesasced аз секао. nse ot the 
agede ef Destmen'wnd others. chet т wes Mentical 

mih our Greek verson. 

See. fx елате, the меат evidence incNeatally noted in $ 
in, telow. The reason arsed bw Гаазі regarding the last 
three chapter as secondary ik the haste with which Josephus 
рахмет over this porting of the hisor- giving t hardly any space 
at al. althoa a these chapters солып abhoncsar mat ef 
the xo that wvwral seem to serve kis purposes especially well, 
imasmech as itis his manifest aim to шашау the роса! i im- 
portre w the Jews and t» make as much as posable of their 
Iriemdly retinens with the. Romans The argument certainly 
Gesernves mee: but it may be doobted whether it should be 


E 


1 Sæ Schürer, G/ за 

2 The greater pear of poetical passages in the first half 
of the hook, noticed by Westeoct (Smith's DX is Simply due to 
the didereace in character of the subject matter and the narrative 
(see above. $ o), and annt be used as an argemezt foc diversity 
c£ authorship. 
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hardly safe to rely on the methods of such 2 writer as Josephus, 
even in a matter of this nature; it must be remembered, too, 
thar one chief consideration in the compwsition of his work was 
the striving after brevity anc condensation. A Gentile historian 
would have found thie a or nothing of importance in these 
chapters of : Macc, and it is not dithcult to believe that 
m us coul have made up his mind to omit them.’ Nor 
€ theory thar rhe book originally ended near the beginning 
of chap. 14 (at about the rsth verse’; We. //G b, 223 у, n.; 
©, 257 n.: €^, 265 n. т; sentence omitted in d, 273 n.) any 
^id argument in its favour; while on rhe other hand there 
are many and weighty considerations against it. 


In style and manner, as in contents, chaps 14-16 are 
in perfect harmony with the rest of the book. 1617, to 
take a single instance, cannot fail to remind the reader 
of the author of the earlier chapters See also what 
has been said above ($ 5. S) regarding the close of the 
book. 

42) The question of the document 14 27-47. the inscrip- 
tion in honour of Simon, is more dificult. The manner 
in which its representation of the course of events seems 
to run counter to that contained in the preceding and 
the following pertions of the history has long attracted 
attention.? It is urged that there is a serious contra- 
diction here in regard to the order of events, the chief 
point of diference being the account of Simon's embassy 
to Rome. 

Acconding ro the document (с. 4o) this would seem ro have 
eccurred before the time when Demetrius recognised the 
authonty of Sumen, and to have been one оё the things thar led 
him to tase that ер. 1а the earlier part of this same chapter, 
on the other hand, rhe beginning of Demetrius’ long сарахку 
among the Parthians is narrated (141-3) before rhe account of 
the emhassv is given (2.24): and in chap 15, the retum of 
Numenius with the answer of the Romans (7. 13) would seem, 
fram the connection in which it sands to have cecurred in the 
year raa at the beginning of the reign af Antiochus (V IT.) Sidétes. 

It ts by no means certain, however, that the author 
of 1 Масе. should te cited as dating the events of 141-3 

arier than those of t7. 18 4. 24,7. Nor are we justined 
in апу case In giving such weight to a verse of the nature 
«€ 144,5 belonging to a document whose chief aim was 
by no means to record history exactly, bet rather to 
glorify men in every possible wav. The whole question 
of the dates and onder of events of these few years, more 
over, is one of exceeding difficulty 5 and even on the 
supposition that we have here a true сору of the proch- 
manon E: Was pur in the court of the temple, the 
might sull be adjusted by supposing the author 
of 1 ig to have been mistaken in regard to the date 
їп lir* Ft ts dar more Хеу, however, that what we 
have here (=. 27-33! 15 a free reprodection of the substance 
of the proclamation, afer the manner customary through- 
out this book in Incorporating обста) documents (see 
next section). The Жошы with the statement in 1445 
is thus most probably to be charged to the authors 
own imaccuracy, which s of a Kind that is very easy of 
explanation, under the circumstances. There is, there- 
fore. no scien: reason for regarding 1425-4о as a 
later interpolation.? Notice also the fact that this pass- 
age formed a part of the Hebrew 1 Масс. ; see especially 
mese f. ave, $ sh 

{сз The section 151s-24, which narrates the return of 
the above-mentioned? embassy, and contains the letter 
sent by the Romans in the year 1390 RG, to Ptolemy 
Physkon and Simon, has also been suspected of being 
an interpolation (see Wellh., гй. ; Willrich, Jawen x. 
Grze&ex, бо р \. 

1 [t was the easier for him to omit the account of the Roman 
embassy here. inismuch as he manages to introduce the must 

sing feature- of i: later, on a Similar occasion (sec below. oh 

See the note in Grimm, Comeme. at the end of chap 14; 
Terini, VF Wellh. oa стг. 222 Л, n. ; Willich, Jace в. 
Grzeckeu, то. 


3 See г. Schérer, 11:2 ge: ET lip 
4 Another alternat:ve w be to T. фо as the interpol- 


ation of some scribe. 

5 The dificulies which some have found in the form of the 
document (е... Wellh. Z4.) are due in part to the translation 
and transcHptien, as well as to the fact that the whole is freely 
wy yl In т, 25 the original reading was ^ We hereby peo- 
Claim’ (see § 3l Ia г. ат the woni ôn ds certainly secondary, 
acd the resal: of сіра] careiessaess, 
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It is generally assumed that this alleged Roman edict is 
identical with that given in Jos, A zZ. xiv. 55 (in the time of Hyr- 
canus FEL), the resemblances being too striking to be accidental, 
See the very extensive literature of the subject, in Schürer, 
lig үз 279/. ; ET 11, рр. 267 7, 378/7 1t has been proved 
by R ommsen (* Der Senatsbeschluss bei Josephus Ant. xiv. SF r 
Hermes, 9(1875] pp. 281-291) that the document in Jos. really 
belongs, at least in part, to the time of Hyrcanus IL?! But 
Mommsen also argued at length (Zc.) and for weighty reasons, 
that the edict in 1 Macc. 15 is not identical with that in Jos. 
His arguments have failed to convince most scholars, because 
of the still unexplained fact that * Numenius, son of Antiochus’ 
and the ‘golden shield of a thousand pounds weight’ appear in 
both documents. The explanation of this latter fact, however, is 
certainly this : Josephus, lo the reasons given already (above, a) 
omitted the portion of 1 Macc. containing the mention of 
Numenius id the golden shield, but took occasion to introduce 
this important name, and the most interesting details, at. the 
next opportunity. The two documents were thus originally quite 
distinct. The fact must also be emphasised that the passage 
1515-24 bears striking evidence of having been written very soon 
after the time when these events occurred. The ‘consul Lucius’ 
(Aedxios braros) of v. 16 can be no other (Ritschl, Rhein. 
Museum, vol. 28, 1873; Mommsen, с.) than L. Calpurnius Piso, 
who was Roman consul in 139. The edict was sent Zo Demetrius 
(Anuntpiw r9 BaatAet), which shows that the Romans wrote—as 
must in fact have been the case— before hearing of the captivity 
of Demetrius and the accession of Antiochus Sidétes. This 
again is striking evidence that we have here the account of a 
contemporary (so Grimm, Coztst.); so also is the manner іп 
which this narrative is inserted in the midst of events of the 
reign of Sidétes, in spite of т. 22, and the way in which the 
story of the military operations at Dor is interrupted. An 
interpolator could not possibly have introduced it here | argued 
by Wellhausen, ёс.) on the contrary, the author of т Macc. 
must have written from his own recollection of the actual order 
of events. 


The historical accuracy of the whole account, as well 
as the fact that it formed a part of the original 1 Maece., 
would therefore seem to be beyond question, “That we 
have in this document the actual words of a Roman 
edict, however, may be strongly doubted. The only 
conclusion that can certainly be drawn is that the 
Romans, under І. C. Piso, accepted the present of 
the Jewish ambassadors, and returned an answer that 
was at least polite and was addressed to King 
Demetrius. 

(d) Still other of the incorporated documents have 
occasionally been suspected of being interpolations, the 
suspicion being probably due in all cases to a mistaken 
idea of the purpose and method of a historian 
of that day in reproducing letters, speeches of military 
leaders, and the like (see next section). 

In the case of the document 1025-45, for example, it has justly 
been observed (Wellh. of. cif. 218, n. ; cp Willrich, 70) that 
it cannot be regarded as a genuine letter of Demetrius. But 
we are certainly not therefore justified in concluding that it was 
not put in its present place by the careful and conscientious 
author of 1 Macc, Оп the contrary, it was probably composed 
by him on the basis of his knowledge of the attitude of Demetrius, 
of which it undoubtedly gives a fair idea, in the main. Whether 
any considerable portion of its contents may be regarded as 
reproducing actual utterances of the king, is quite another 
question. 

'The great importance of 1 Macc. as a source for the 
history of the Jews is now generally acknowledged.? 

А : Besides being the only detailed accoun 
10. Historical ||. EE у : 
which we have of the events of the 
value. : à 
greater part of this most important 
period, the book has proved itself worthy to hold the 
highest rank as trustworthy history. In the first place, 
all of the most important events are dated accord- 
ing to the Seleucid cra (reckoned from the spring of 
312 B.C. ; sce Schürer, 133, ET 144), the accuracy of 
the dates given being in the main beyond all question. 
We thus have here for the first time a Jewish history 
with a satisfactory chronology. The same verdict of 
trustworthiness must be accorded to the book as a 
whole. Both in the account which it gives of the 
general course of events, and in its narrative of details, 
it bears the unmistakable stamp of truth. In the pre- 
ceding paragraphs (88 4, 5, 8) we have maintained 
the view that the author of r Macc. records in this 
К See his concluding words, 291; and the comments in Will- 
rich, 71. 
„2 For the earlier discussions of this question, especially in the 
eighteenth century, see Grimm, Cov. p. EU 
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book events of his own lifetime, which he had had ex- 
ceptional opportunities of observing. ‘There are, in fact, 
many indications of this apart from those already 
mentioned.! Гог example, the details given in 63g f., 
733 ete., and especially in 819 (the ‘long journey’ of 
the ambassadors to Rome), 934 43 (where 'on the 
Sabbath day’ has no significance at all for the nar- 
rative), were plainly recorded by a contemporary of 
these events. In all parts of the hook, the narrative 
has this same vivid and circumstantial character, the 
details being frequently such as one who had not 
witnessed the events, or who wrote a considerable time 
after their occurrence, could have had no reason for 
adding. It is plain that the author was excellently well 
informed as to the progress of affairs in general, the 
character and movements of the chief actors in these 
scenes (see above, $ 4), and even as to minor circum- 
stances of time, place, and manner. It is to be added 
that he shows himself a true historian both in the choice 
of his material and in the manner of using it. |n the 
choice of material, especially, his pre-eminence appears. 
It cannot be said of him that he purposely distorts 
facts, or invents them, — It is true that he was a warm 
adherent of the Hasmon:ean house, and probably a 
personal friend of its leaders, as well as a sincere 
patriot; but his history is not written in a partisan 
spirit.? No one will blame him for passing over in 
silence the shameful conduct of the high priests Jason 
and Menelaus, or for making only brief mention of the 
defeats suffered by the Jews. “Го turn such defeats into 
victories, as is done, for example, in 2 Macc. 139-24 (con- 
trast т Mace. 628-63), would never have occurred to him. 
llis statements cannot always be believed, it is truc; 
they must occasionally be pronounced mistaken, or 
inaccurate. [specially when he has occasion to touch 
upon the geography or political conditions of forcign 
countries (e.z., lı 81-16 1416, сіс. ), he exhibits a. naive 
ignorance which is all the more noticeable because ot 
the very exact knowledge of Palestine which he every- 
where displays. That his numerical estimates (size of 
armies, number of the slain, ete.) are often exaggerated, 
is a matter of course. Such statements were generally 
the merest guesses, in the early histories. Regarding 
the incorporated documents the case is somewhat 
similar. ‘They are not to be taken too seriously. “There 
was no thought of ‘authenticity’ here, any more than 
in the matter of recording the speeches made by 
Mattathias to his sons, or by Judas on the field of battle. 
The composition, or at least the free reproduction, of 
such speeches and documents belonged to the task of the 
historian. In general it may be said of those in 1 Mace. 
that they may be used only with the greatest caution ; 
though it is probable that in the most of them veritable 
documents are reproduced, in substance if not in form. 
On the whole, the book must be pronounced a work «f 
the highest value, comparing favourably, in point of 
trustworthiness, with the best Greek and Roman 
histories. 

i. Zebrew text of x Macc. —Vhe original Hebrew text 
of 1 Mace. seems to have disappeared at a very early 
date. There is no evidence of its use by any early 
writer, not even by Josephus. Nor is there any 
sure testimony to its existence after the time when 

the Greek translation was made (re- 

pe ane garding the equivocal words of Origen 
І Jerome, see above, 8$ т, 3). What 

is more important, there is no evidence of correction from 
the Hebrew, either in the Greek or in any other of the 
versions (all of which were made from the Greck). On 
the contrary, our Greek version is plainly seen to be 
the result of a single translation from a Hebrew MS 
which was not free from faults. It hardly seems pro- 
bable that the Hebrew 1 Macc. can have been widely 


1 See above, esp. 88 4 /, col. 2859 /. 


2 See the excellent characterisation of his work in this respect, 
in Schlatter, Jason von Kyrene, 55. 
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circulated at any time; there was certainly never any 
tendeney among the Palestinian Jews to include it in 
the collection of ‘saered writings.’ [See further, iv. 
below, on later Hebrew writings. ] 

ii. Translations of 1 Масс. (a) Greek. —Fortunately, 
the Greek translation is an excellent piece of work of its 
kind. It aims first of all at giving a elosely literal render- 
ing of the Hebrew; but the translator has ehosen his 
words so well, and interpreted so elearly, that the result 
makes very pleasant reading. Most manuscripts of the 
LXX, including the three nneials N, A, and V, contain 
the book. B, on the other hand, eontains none of the 
books of Maceabees. ‘The MSS show no great variation 
among themselves ; in general, the text represented by N 
and V (which resemble one another closely) seems to 
be the oldest and best. Many passages furnish 
evidenee of the fact that all our texts and versions of 
the book eome from a single Greek MS whose text had 
suffered corruption. 

Thus, in 39 xai ovyynyayev &émoAAvuévovs, which makes no good 
sense here, is plainly a doublet of the following каї evviryayev 
*AroAAwrtos : the blunder being found in all MSS and versions. 
In95 ЕЛаса or AAaga should probably he 'Aóaca (А for 
A): cp 74o. Similarly in 92 Marraàwð or Meggaàwð should 
be Megadw6 (Wellh. Z/G 266, п.). In all these cases, our 
witnesses agree in giving the corrupt form. [n like manner, all 
show the same evidence of a confused text, with some words 


accidentally omitted, or repeated, in 914 32-35 43. There are 
many other examples. 


It is especially to be notieed that in the most of these 
cases Josephus also contains the corrupt reading. 

(5) Latin. —There are two Latin versions of т Macc.; 
the one represented by the Vulgate, and the other (ex- 
tending as far as the end of chap. 13) contained in a 
single MS (Sangermanensis).? 

'The Vulgate version is in the main a faithful render- 
ing of the Greek ; the Sangermanensis version is the 
result of a recension designed to conform to the Greek 
as elosely as possible (cp the two Latin versions of 
2 Macc.). 

(с) Syriac. — There are likewise two Syriac recensions 
of the book. 

The common version printed in the Parts Polyglot, vol. ix., 
the Loudon Polyglot vol iv. (variant readings in vol. vi.), and 
Lagarde's Apocrypha Syriace (1861) ; and another (extending as 
far as 1425)? found in the cod. Ambrosianus of the Peshitta 
(publ. by Ceriani, 1876-1883). Trendelenburg (in Eichhorn's Re- 
pertorium,Y5[1784]pp. 58/7.) proved conclusively that the common 
version is a translation from the Greek. It is careful, and very 
old. Its readings correspond in general with those of codd. 
19, 64, 93 (Н and P), generally recognised as ‘ Lucian’ MSS; 
and it must be regarded as forming with these a separate recen- 
sion. See especially G. Schmidt, Die beid. syr. Ucbers. des 
ersten Maccabdcréuches, in ZATW 171-47, 233-262 (1897). 
Schmidt concludes (234 /:) that the version of the cod. Ambros. 


is the result of a revision of the older Syriac according to the 
common Greek text. 


These are the only important versions of the book. 
According to Dillmann,* the Ethiopic version of 1 and 
2 Mace. (not yet published) was made from the Latin 
Vulgate in the sixteenth or the seventeenth century. 

iil, Translations of 2 Macc.—W hat is said of the 
Greek MSS and the versions of 1 Maec. applies in 
general to 2 Macc. also; for the two are usually found 
together, and the history of their transmission seems 
to have been nearly always the same. Cod. N, how- 
ever, eontains 1 Macc., but not 2 Mace. 

iv. Later works based оп Macc. —Mention may also 
be made here of certain later versions of the Maceabzean 
history, for the most part based on the books of the 
Maccabees, but having little or no independent value. 

I. The Aramaic paveix nis, Megillath Antiochus; 
ог уоп 53 лезо, Scroll of the Hasmoneans. 

See especially Gaster, The Scroll of the Hasmoneans 
(Transs. oth Internat. Congr. of Orientalists, London, 2 1-32), 


where the (Aramaic) text is printed, with a translation, and 
very full references to the literature are given.5 The Hebrew 


1 See also on the Syriac versions, and their affinities, below (c). 

2 Published in Sabatier, Bibliorum sacrorum Latine versiones 
antique, vol. ii., 1743. 

3 The text of the remainder, 1426-1624, is the common version. 

4 Libri VT Apocryphi Æ thiopice, 1894, preface. 

5 See also Schürer, 1 123 (ET, i. 1 165). 
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text (trans. from the Aramaic) is printed, e.g., in Jellinek, Bet 
ha-Midrash, 1 (1853), where also another form of the Aramaic 
lext is given (vol. vi., 1877). 

The book is a very brief Midrashic composition, not 
based direetly on т Mace., nor (apparently) on any 
other written source. It is evident from its internal 
character that it was written long after the Maeeabzean 

1 
age. 

2. The Jewish history of ‘Joseph ben Gorion' 
(Josippus). This work (of about the roth cent. ?) eon- 
tains a history of the Jews from Adam down to the time 
of the destruction of the ‘Temple by Titus. 

Wellhausen (Der arabische Josippus, Berl., 1897) concludes 
that its original extent was the same as that of the ‘ Arabic 
Book of Maccabees’ (see next paragraph), and that the name 
[оерп ben Gorion (by mistake for Flavins Josephus) was attached 
ater, after the additions from the Jewish War had been made. 
The chief sources of the book in its original form were 2 Macc. 
and a secondary (Latin) recension of the Jewish War of 
Josephus. The author, who seems to have written in Italy, 
sadly misuses his material, and adds a good deal of legendary 
matter of hisown. As history, the book is absolutely worthless. 
See, further, Wellh., 4c. ; and the literature in Schiirer, 1 123 4 
(ET 1 1, p. 165/4). 

3. The so-called Arabic Maccabees, or Arabic 2 Macc., 
printed in the Paris Polyglot, vol. ix., and in the London 
Polyglot, vol. iv., with a Latin translation made by 
Gabriel Sionita. This work, which very elosely re- 
sembles the preceding, contains a history of the Jews 
beginning with the story of Heliodorus (2 Mace.3), and 
continuing down to the end of the Hasmonzean house, 
in the time of Herod.  Aeeording to Wellhausen 
(op. cit., 46 f.) this book, the Arabic Josippus, and 
the Hebrew Gorionides, are to be regarded as three 
separate recensions of the same work; the ' rabie 
Macc.' representing its original extent, in which form it 
was truly a ‘Book of the Maceabees,’ though of no 
historical valne. 

An English translation of the work as ‘5 Масс., 2 was given 
by Cotton in his Five Books of Maccabees, 1832; and a descrip- 
tion of it under this same title is given in Bissell, 658 // In 
the Arabic text, from which alone the book is known 1o us, it 
bears the title *2 Macc.’ A note at the end of chap. 16, mis- 
understood by Sionita, who repeats his mistake in the preface 
to the book, says: ‘Thus far the 2 Macc. of the Hebrews’ 
(which, in fact, does end at that point). After chap. 19, with 
which the end of 1 Macc. is reached, the remaining chaps., 
20-59, follow Josephus very closely. See the table in Bissell, 
Wellhausen, of. c7#.; and Ginsburg's article in Kitro's Bibl. 
Cyclopedia, The book deserves more attention than it has 
received. 

[Among these later works we must probably include the in- 
complete fragments of a Hebrew version of 1 Macc. published 
by Chwolson, and more recently by Schweizer, from a Paris 
manuscript of the second half of the rwelfth century. The 
fragments in question cover chaps. 1-4 7 27-9 22 30 73 and 6 1-15. 
Schweizer, in a critical discussion of the text (see below, end of 
8 12) comes to the conclusion that it is based upon the original 
Hebrew from which all other versions have sprung. His view 
is probably too optimistic. The text may certainly prove to be 
here and there of some value for a criticism of the readings of 
the versions, but its general importance is only secondary. The 
style is too simple and the vocabulary too easy to be ancient, 
and the work as a whole resembles the paraphrastic compositions 
above mentioned.] 

i. Commentaries.—J. D. Michaelis, Ueóersefz. der 1 Mace. 
mit Anmerkn., 1778; Grimm, Das erste Buch der Mace. 

р (Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handb. си den 
12. Literature. Afokr., зге Lieferung), 1853; Keil, Com- 
mentar über die (i. und it.) Bich. d. Makk., 
1875; Rawlinson (1 and 2 Macc.) in Wace, Afpocr., ii. (1888); 
Fairweather and Black, First Bk. of Macc. (Cambr. Bible for 
Schools), 1897. Bissell’s Afocr., 1880, contains a translation of 
1-3 Macc. with comm.; Zóckler's ‘Die Apokryphen des AT’ 
(AGA), 1891, the same, with the addition of a portion of 4 Macc. 
(see below, col. 2886, § 9). The comm. of Grimm, though 
partly out of date, is by far the best work of the kind that we 
have.  Bissells work is largely a translation of this, The 
comms. of Rawlinson and Zóckler are very unsatisfactory. In 
Kautzsch, Afo£r. u. Pseudepigr., 1 and з Macc. are treated by 
the general editor. 

ii. Critical Investigations.—Ewald, Gesch.(3) iv., 1864, pp. 
боз fF. ; Rosenthal, Das erste Makkabierbuch, 1867; Noldeke, 
Die AT Lit., 1868; Schnedermann, ' Ueber das Judenthum der 
beiden ersten Makkabáerbücher' (ZXW, 1884, pp. 88-100); 
Niese, A'ifik d. beiden Makkabáderbücher, 1900; and the text- 


1 Gaster tries to make a very early date seem probable. 

2 This title, ‘5 Macc.,' is also borne by a Syriac version of 
Josephus, Bell. Jud., vi., found in the cod. Ambrosianus of the 
Peshitta (ed. Ceriani}. See Schürer, 175. 
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books of OT Introduction which contain the Apocrypha (most 
recently, Strack, RET ig, Cornill). See also Geiger, Urschrift, 
1857, pp. 200-230 and 2 Macc.); Curtiss, Гле Name 
Machabee, 1876; Sennen G/V 126-33 (ET136 4) 2579-584 
(ET 53-13); Wellhausen, I1/GU) 256 7; Willrich, Juden м. 
Griechen, 1895 ; Bloch, Die Quellen des "Josephus, 829; Des- 
tinon, Die Quellen des Josephus, 1882 ; Willrich, Judaica, 1900, 
А. Schweizer, Untersuchungen tiber d. Reste e. heir, Textes 
vom I. Makkabderbuch (Berlin, 1901). 

ii. Modern Translations.—Hebrew translation in Fraenkel, 
Kethubim acharonimn, sive Hagiographa posteriora, Leipsic, 
1830. English translations of 1-4 Macc. in Cotton, Five Books 
of the Maccabees, 1832; Bagster's Apocrypha, Greek and 
English, 1882; Churton's Uncanon. and Afocr. Scriptures, 
1884 ; Dyserinck, De apocriefe boeken des ouden verbonds, 1874, 
contains 1-3 Macc. ; so also Reuss, La Bible, vol. vii., 1879, and 
Das alte Testament, vol. vii., 1894. The best German trans. 
is that of Kautzsch in his Afoc. и. Pseudepigr., 1898. 

Other literature, especially the older critical and exegetical 
works, in Grimm, p. xxxiv /. ; Schtirer, 2 584 (ET it. 3 12 /.). 

CC T. 


SECOND MACCABEES 


The book known as ‘2 Maccabees’! is a history of 
the Hasmonzean uprising, differing widely from т Macc. 
both in its general character and in its 
contents, The events with which it deals 
are all included in a period of hardly more than fifteen 
years, from a time shortly before the accession of 
Antiochus Epiphanes (175 B.C.) down to the year 161. 
It is thus in the main parallel to 1 Macc. 1-7. Prefixed 
to the history is an interesting supplement (11-218), 
consisting of two letters purporting to have been sent by 
the Jews of Palestine to the Jews of Egypt. As these 
letters are quite distinct from the main body of the 
book, and are plainly not the work of its author, they 
will be discussed separately (§ 7). 

The contents of the history proper, which begins at 
219, are as follows :— 

Author's preface, announcing the subject of his work, the 
source from which he obtained his material, and the character 
and aim of his own labours (2 19-32). Story of Heliodorus, 
whose attempt to plunder the temple at Jerusalem was miracu- 
lously thwarted (chap. 3). Account of the intrigues by which 
the high-priesthood changed hands, especially the misdeeds of 
Simon, overseer of the temple, and the renegade high-priests 
Jason and Menelaus (chap. 4). The calamities that came upon 
Jerusalem in туо. Jason captures the city and butchers many 
of the inhabitants. Antiochus, returning from Egypt, makes a 
great slaughter in Jerusalem, and plunders the temple (chap. 5). 
Judas and his brethren flee to the mountains (527). The perse- 
cution of the Jews begun in 168. Story of the martyrdom of 
Eleazar, and of the seven youths with "b mother (chaps. 6 7-). 

The remainder of the book (chaps. 8-15) is taken up with the 
history of the wars waged by Judas Maccabzeus. The corre- 
spondences with 1 Macc. (often of only a very general character) 
are the following :— chap. 8=r Macc. 3 1-4 27; 9—: Macc. 6 
1-16; 10 1-8— 1 Macc. 4 36-59; 1014-382 3 Macc. 5; 11-1 Macc. 4 
26-35;2 1@то-45:==т Масс. 5 24-68; 13=1 Macc. 617-63; ; 4 f= 
г Масс, 7, The book closes with ‘the death of the hated Syrian 
leader, Nicanor, in the battle of Beth-horon, 161 B.c. Epilogue 
of the author (15 37-39). 

According to the author's own statement (223 Ø), 
2 Macc. is merely an epitome of a larger work, consist- 
ing of ‘five books,’ composed by one 
Jason of Cyrene. Beyond this statement 
nothing is known concerning this Jason or his work. 
His name is not mentioned elsewhere, and we possess 
no further evidence of the use of his history by other 
writers. "The words of the epitomist plainly imply that 
his own labours consisted solely in abridging and 
popularising the work of Jason, upon which he relied 
for all the facts narrated. As the book itself contains 
no evidence to the contrary, it is only necessary to ask 
what were the sources used by the older writer in com- 
piling his history. 

It is evident, first, that ‘Jason’ was not acquainted 
with r Macc.? This fact appears both from the frequent 


1. Contents. 


2. Sources. 


1 [t is first cited under this name by Eus., Prep. evang., 89. 
The title ‘2 Macc.’ appears also in some of the oldest lists of OT 
books (see APOCRYPHA ; also col. 2881, $ 7 ; col. 2886, § 8). 

2 The account of this expedition is confused i in 2 Macc. with 
that of the similar expedition described in chap. 13. Ср especi- 
an; 11 3x with 1 Macc. 6 59, and see below, $ 2. 

3 Some, indeed, have even found in the book a concealed 
polemic against т Масс. So especially Geiger, Urschr. 228; 
Kosters, 74.712 491-558. The evidence of this, however, is 
quite insufficient. See also below, § 6, first note. 
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and very noticeable disagreement with that book, in 
order of events, chronology, and statements of fact ; 
and also from the absence of considerable interesting 
and important material contained in г Macc., which 
could hardly have been thus omitted altogether in a 
work of this character, if it had been known to its 
author. For the same reasons, the supposition of a 
common written source (or sonrces) is to be rejected. 
"There is, in fact, no passage common to the two books 
where the hypothesis of a single document underlying 
both accounts seems probable. Moreover, from the 
character of the narrative of 2 Macc., most modern 
scholars have concluded that the sources at Jason's dis- 
posal were mainly oral! The account he gives is fre- 
quently confused and even self-contradictory, though 
often bearing the marks that point to an eye-witness. 

The first expedition of Lysias into Judæa, 165 B.C., is repre- 
sented in 2 Macc. as having occurred after the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. The substantial identity of the accouni in chap. 11 
with that given in 1 Macc, 426-35 is beyond question; yet 
there is introduced into it an important feature belonging to the 
later expedition of Lysias in 163 B.c.—viz., the concession of 
religious freedom to the Jews. The story of this second expedi- 
tion (cp 1 Macc. 6 17-63) is then told in chap.18, where the 
incident of the royal concessions is again narrated, with a refer- 
ence (v. 22) to the former account. There can be no question 
that 1 Macc. gives the true history and chronology of these 
expeditions; the way in which they are confused m 2 Macc. 
is then hest explained by supposing that Jason relied for his 
facts on the imperfect recollection of a number of men, not 
having written records at his disposal. 

There are many other indications pointing in the 
same direction. 

The important campaigns conducted by Judas in the years 
164 and 163, described in 1 Macc. 5, are introduced in 2 Macc. 
in two places, 10 14-38 and 12 xo-45. In both places the account 
is confused and fragmentary, in marked contrast to the narra- 
tive of x Macc., which connecis all the successive events of these 
campaigns in an orderly scheme whose general accuracy cannot 
be doubted. As in the case of the two campaigns of Lysias, 
so also here, events are narrated out of their proper place and 
order in Jason’s work. The most striking example of this is 
found in the statements regarding the Syrian leader Timotheus. 
In 10 37, at the close of the former of the two passages mentioned, 
his death is narrated ; yet he appears again repeatedly in the 
similar campaigns described in chap.12. It is to be observed, 
on the other hand, that the narrative in hoth passages contains 
such vivid touches—especially i in the narration of unimportant 
incidents—as suggest the recollection of eye-witnesses. See for 
example 1037 1235. Neither here nor elsewhere in the hook 
does it seem likely that the author is reproducing various written 
Sources. 

In short, the character of the history of which 2 Macc. 
is the abridgment can best be explained by supposing 
that its author was a contemporary of men who had 
taken part in the Maccabsean struggle; that he was 
obliged to depend mainly on oral accounts ; that he did 
not receive his information directly from those who had 
themselves taken part in these events, but only after it 
had passed through other hands; and that he was 
often unequal to the task of criticising and arranging 
the material thus obtained. As for the ‘letters’ tran- 
scribed in 919-27 1116-38, it is plain that they were 
manufactured entire. 

The question to what extent the work before us is to 
be regarded as that of the epitomist is one of consider- 
able difficulty. It seems probable, on the whole, that the 
method generally pursued by him in abridging the work 
of Jason was to omit large portions entire, and to write 
out others with little or no alteration. (See especially 
Grimm, 16 7; Willrich, Juden u. Griechen, 66.) 

The narratives actually preserved seem to be given in their 
original wording, rather than in a free abbreviation; not even 
in 18 22-26 is it necessary to see an exception to this rule. Ir is 
not unlikely that even such passages as 6 12-17 1244/5 which 
might seem to belong to the writer of the preface 2 19 /., are to 
be regarded as the words of the older writer. 

From what has just been said concerning the sources 
at Jason's disposal, and the way in which he used them, 
it is plain that 2 Macc. cannot take a high 
rank as trustworthy history. Moreover, 
any careful examination of the book leads 


to a decidedly unfavourable estimate of it in this 


1 So Grimm, Schürer, Zóckler, Willrich, Cornill, and others. 
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regard. In the large part that runs parallel to 
т Macc., comparison affords an excellent basis for 
judgment as to the relative value of the two accounts. 
In the cases where they disagrec in statements of fact, 
it is generally beyond question that the representation 
in 2 Macc. is incorrect. The order of events in 
2 Macc., also, even in places where it might seem 
quite plausible if we had no means of testing it from 
without, is often shown by the clear and consistent 
account of 1 Macc. to be in reality sadly confused.! 
The careful chronology of the first book, moreover, 
has no parallel in the second. Events are indeed 
occasionally dated according to the Seleucid era, and on 
the whole correctly ; but the distorted order of events 
in the narrative has made even the correct dates mis- 
leading (see Conims. on 1133 and 14 x 4), so that many 
have been led to assume a peculiar way of reckoning 
the Seleucid era for the chronology of this book.* In 
13: (1 Macc. 620) the date given is certainly incorrect. 
'The contrast in selection and treatment of material 
caused by the difference of aim in the two books is also 
strongly marked. ‘The aim of the writer of 1 Macc. is 
simply that of a historian; the epitomist of Jason, on 
the other hand, had in view primarily the edification and 
entertainment of his fellow-countrymen. So he himself 
informs us (225-29; cp 61277, ete.), and the faet is 
abundantly illustrated in the book. It may be partly 
due to this parenetic aim of the epitomist that certain 
incidents of minor importance receive so much space, 
and are so overdrawn; the fact must be emphasised, 
however, that most of the exaggeration of statement 
and description which is so prominent a feature of 
2 Масс. was probably due to the older work. It is 
plain that Jason was a zealous Jew, and that his book 
was intended chiefly for his Jewish brethren. It would 
seem that to him, as to the epitomist, the probability of 
a story was a matter of little importance, provided it 
were interesting and patriotic (see Willrich, 64 7). 
Examples are plentiful. 
Thus, the long description of the tortures and death of the 
martyrs, chap. б /:, is quite incredible from beginning to end. 
The account of the death of the patriot Razis (14 37-46) is in the 
same vein ; 50, too, is the story of the end of King Antiochus 
(chap. 9), who, hefore his death, offers to become a Jew (v. 17). 
See also such exaggerations as 1216 1312. That the many 
numerical estimates contained in the book should show the same 
tendency to overstatement is certainly not Surprising: For ex- 


amples, see especially 82430 10233r 12232528. [See also 
Ontas, $$ 7 / 10 12.] 

As has already been shown, it is not only in such minor 
matters that the book is untrustworthy. See the incorrect 
statements (already referred to in § 2) regarding Lysias and his 
expeditions ; the misleading accounts of the campaigns of Judas 
in chaps. 10 and 12; the narration of the death of Timotheus in 
the year 164 (chap. 10), although he is made to play an important 
part in subsequent events (chap. 12). The statement regarding 
Philip in 9 29 is flatly contradicted in 18 23, the matter in ques- 
tion being one of considerable importance, such as only a his- 
torian who was neither well-informed nor careful could thus deal 
with. In 1122/4 we have a (spurious) letter written hy 
Antiochus Eupator, the successor of Epiphanes, giving the officer 
Lysias instructions concerning his first campaign in Judzea (cp also 
10 тї). We know from т Macc. (128 //), however, that this 
same expedition of Lysias was ended the year before the death 
of Epiphanes. In 103 it is stated that the rededication of the 
temple took place fwo years after its profanation ; it is plain, on 
the contrary, from х Macc. 4 52-54 (cp 1 54) that the length of the 
interval was three years (168-165 B.c.). In 1531 35 it is plainly 
assumed that the Acra was in the possession of the Jews at the 
time of the death of Nicanor. In reality, it was occupied by 
the Syrians until the time of Simon. 

The passage 13 15-23 affords a striking example of perversion 
of the truth for the sake of glorifying the Jews, The successive 
defeats experienced hy Judas and his allies in 163, as a result 
of which they were reduced to dire extremities (т Macc. 6 47-54), 
appear in 2 Macc. as a succession of brilliant aud decisive 
victories for the Jews. 

Still another feature of the book, not calculated to increase 
confidence in its trustworthiness, is the prominent place given to 
miracles. See 3240. 33/: 51-4 1029 /- 118 1222 (ср 1527), 
1512-16. How far this feature may be due to the epitomist, 
rather than to Jason, is a legitimate question. It seems most 
probahle, however, from what we know both of the taste and 
of the aim of Jason, and of the method of the epitomist, that all 


1 See the examples given above, $ 2. 
2 See Schürer, G/V 132 7 ; ET 145. 
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When all has been said regarding the unhistorical and 
untrustworthy character of the book, the fact remains that 
its value as history is by no means inconsiderable. From 
the character of the sources used by Jason (8 2) it is evident 
that he must have preserved some valuable material. 
'The fact that the book, although written quite inde- 
pendently of r Macc., agrees with it in a great many 
points is to be nientioned in its favour. In still other 
points its statements are confirmed by those of Josephus 
(Grimm, i3)? and from other sources (Rawlinson, 
541 n.) In many parts of the history concerning 
which we are already well informed, 2 Macc. adds 
interesting details, the correctness of which there is no 
reason to doubt. If used with great caution, it thus 
furnishes a weleome supplement to our other sources of 
information. There is hardly a chapter in the book 
that does not yield something that can be utilised. It 
is probable that too much confidence has been placed 
in chaps. 3 f£ by commentators and historians. The 
temptation to this is very strong, inasmuch as our 
information regarding the period just preceding the 
Maccabrean wars is almost entirely limited to the 
statements of this book. There is really no ground 
whatever (apart from this very lack of the means of 
correcting the statements of the writer) for supposing 
that the book is more trustworthy here than elsewhere.? 
It is, on the contrary, only with the greatest reserve 
that this portion may be used at all. 

That our 2 Macc. was written in Greek is beyond 


question. The words of Jerome, ‘The second book of 
, Maceabees is Greek, which can be shown 
4. Literary А 4 E 
even linguistically,'? must be echoed by 

character. 


al who read the book.  Hoebraisms are 
almost entirely wanting,? and there is no other sign 
that the book is a translation, but every kind of evidence 
to the contrary. It follows, in view of what has been 
said regarding the method of the epitomist (§ 2), that 
the work of Jason of Cyrene must also have been written 
in Greek, as would, indeed, have seemed probable on 
other grounds. The language of 2 Macc, is, in general, 
similar to that found in the best Greek writers of the 
last centuries B.C., and the beginning of the Christian 
era, this remark applying as well to the passages cer- 
tainly composed by the epitomist (219-32 1537-39) as to 
the main body of the book. ‘The vocabulary is exten- 
sive ; drač Xeyóueva and words or phrases employed in 
an unusual way are frequently met with; see Grimm, 
7, and the list (compiled by Westcott) in Rawlinson, 
$40. The style is generally easy and flowing, idio- 
matic, and well-balanced. Both in the construction 
of periods and in the use of the favourite rhetorical 
devices of the Alexandrine writers, a considerable degree 
of skillisshown. On the other hand, the most comnion 
faults of this school of writers, an overloaded and arti- 
ficial style, and an ill-judged striving after rhetorical 
effect, are not absent. Оп the whole, the book occupies, 
in point of language and style, a position between 
3 Macc. and 4 Macc. ; not attaining the high level of 
the latter, though far superior to the former.6 Ап un- 
pleasant peculiarity, which appears in all parts of the 
history, is the use of abusive epithets or phrases when 
enemies of the Jews, or others of whom the writer dis- 
approves, are mentioned. See 834 153. Asa narrator, 

1 It is hardly permissible, however, un draw this conclusion 
from the words ras . . . érupaveías in 2 21. 

2 Yet the disagreement of Jos. with 2 Macc. is even more 
noticeable than the agreement. See Willrich, 83.7. 

3 Grimm's statement (16) is quite unjustified : * Doch scheint 
die für den Abschnitt Cap. 3 1-0 11 benützte Quelle viel lauterer 
geflossen zu sein als diejenigen, die für die späteren Abschnitte 
zu Gehote standen.’ 

4 [Machahzorum liber] secundus Graecus est, quod ex ipsa 
quod pace probari potest (Prologus Galeatus). 

5 Most of the examples cited by Grimin, 6, can hardly be 
called true Hebraisms. 


6 The harsh estimate of the style of 2 Macc. in Rawls 
540, is much exaggerated. 
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the writer displays no remarkable gifts. He is fond of 
exaggerating details, of painting scenes at undue Iength 
(see, e.g. , 815-22), and of introducing his own reflections, 
not content with simple statements of fact. The way 
in which the tortures of the martyrs are depicted at 
length, in chaps. 6 /., is an especially unpleasant feature 
of the book to modern readers. There is occasionally 
a lack of connection between the parts of the narrative, 
and an appearance of awkwardness of composition, due 
in part no doubt to the omission of considerable portions 
of the original work. The arrangement of the material 
is purely chronological (the passage 10:-8 seems, it is 
true, to have been intentionally removed from its proper 
place ; cp v. 9 f. ), and in our epitome, at least, there is no 
formal indication of successive divisions, except at 109/2 

The aim of the book to edify and instruct the Greek- 
speaking Jews—an aim which seems to have characterised 
Jason's work as well as this epitome—has 
received mention already ($ 3) The 
writer wished to strengthen the faith of 
his fellows; to glorify the Jews, as the 
chosen people under God's especial protection, and the 
temple at Jerusalem, as the holiest of all places ; to show 
how unfaithfulness to the national religion brought sure 
destruction (413-17 1239-42), and how through Judas 
Maccabeeus, the leader of the faithful of the people and 
the instrument of God's providence, the deliverance of 
the nation was wrought. In all parts of the book this 
didactic purpose appears prominently in one form or 
another. The attitude of the writer is, in general, not 
that of a historian, but rather (and professedly) that of 
a religious teacher; see especially 31 ff 415-17 517-20 
612-17 95 f. 1243-45 187 f 157-10. "The most interest- 
ing feature of the religious teaching of the book is its 
expression of faith in the resurrection of the dead (cp 
EscHATOLOGY, $ 69); see especially 1243-45, and cp 
79111436 1446. In no other of the few passages in 
pre-Christian Jewish literature in which this belief 
appears is it so clearly and emphatically expressed. 
Some have thought to find in 2 Macc. a Pharisee party 
document (Bertholdt, £747. 1813, p. 1069; Geiger, 
Urschr., 219 f)? arguing especially from 146, 
where Judas is represented as the leader of the 
Assideans, but also from the rcligious tone of the book, 
and from the ungentle way in which the priests are 
handled (contrast т Macc.) It is beyond question that 
all the sympathies of the writer, both in religious and 
in political matters, must have been with the Pharisees ; 
but we are hardly justified in going beyond this general 
conclusion. There is no evidence of any polemic 
against the Sadducees (such as Bertholdt saw in 1243 /:); 
and the book, whatever else may be said of it, is cer- 
tainly not a party document. 

One chief aim of the writer, beyond doubt, was to 
bring about a more perfect unity of the Jews by 
strengthening, especially among the Jews of Egypt, the 
feeling of national pride and of enthusiasm for the 
orthodox religion and worship ; in this way and in other 
ways he sought to keep them in close connection with 
their brethren of Palestine.? This purpose explains in 
the most satisfactory way the prefixing of the two letters 
to the book (see below, 8 7). It also accounts for 
another external peculiarity of 2 Macc. Many scholars 
since Ewald (С V/ 4 606, n.) have remarked the promin- 
ence given in the plan of the book not only to the feast 
celebrating the death of Nicanor, with the institution of 
which the whole history comes to an end, but also to 
the feast of the rededication of the temple, the descrip- 


b. Religious 
, character 
and aim. 


, 1 Any separation of the book into five divisions ' correspond- 
ing to the five books of Jason of Cyrene’ (Zóckler, go) must 
be purely arbitrary. 

2 Cp also Wellh., PA. u. Sadd., 82. 

9 It may be remarked that there is no conclusive evidence that 
this aim was shared by Jason. It is perhaps most likely that in 
all the manifestations of it which are so noticeahle in 2 Macc., 
the hand of the epitomist is to be recognised ; and that this is to 
be regarded as his one important contribution to the book. 
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tion of which closes the first half of the book, the 
passage 101-8 apparently being removed for this purpose 
from its proper place. ‘The account of the institution 
of the Nicanor feast would have been a most natural 
point for Jason to bring his book to a close at, in any case. 
This would have been just the kind of ending best suited 
to his general purpose; cp the ending of 3 Macc. (7 19 /:), 
of Esther, andofJudith(Lat. Vulg.). Theauthor’saininot 
being that of a historian, there was no need for him to go 
on and narrate the death of Judas ; his purpose was fully 
accomplished without that. ‘The transposition of 101-8, 
however, is probably to be attributed to theepitomist, who 
saw how the plan of the book could thus be made sub- 
servient to his more definite aim, increased significance 
being thereby given both to the Nicanor feast and to 
the feast of the Dedication. ‘These were the two Alac- 
cabean feasts, by the observance of which the Jews of 
the Diaspora could share, as in no other outward way, 
in the national glory of that struggle.) Further evidence 
of this same purpose may very likely be found in the 
manner in which the writer takes every opportunity to 
magnify the temple at Jerusalem ; see, for example, 219 
312 515 1413 зі 1418, also 32 f. 517-20 1323 1532, etc. 
'Thus to dwell upon the indisputable fact that the true 
centre of Judaism was at Jerusalem, was to emphasize 
the national unity, and the ground of it. That the 
purpose of the writcz was to impress upon the Egyptian 
Jews the duty of worshipping at Jerusaleni, or to dis- 
parage the worship at the temple of Leontopolis (Raw- 
linson, 544; Wilirich, 66), there seems to be no 
sufficient reason to suppose. 
There is good ground for believing that the epitomist 
lived and wrote in Alexandria. His mastery of the best 
6; Author Greek language and style of the time, and 
and Date. the evidence he gives of a thorough 
familiarity with the Greek rhetorical 
schools, would not, indeed, of themselves be sufficient to 
establish the conclusion. Such training, more or less 
thorough, was to be had in all parts of the ‘ Hellen- 
istic’ world. ‘The presence of the letters addressed to the 
Jews of Egypt at the beginning of this book, howcver, 
combined with the fact that all the earliest allusions to 
2 Macc. (see § 8) come directly or indirectly from 
Alexandria, must be regarded as very strong evidence. 
Regarding the date of the epitome, no very definite 
conclusion can be reached. It is, of course, not legiti- 
mate to argue from 1537, ' the city from that time on- 
wards being in the hands of the Hebrews,' that the abridg- 
ment was completed before 133 (when Jerusalem was 
taken by Antiochus Sidétes) ; for these words are a mere 
flourish, designed to give the book a proper close. It 
is to be observed that in 1536 there is a reference to the 
book of Esther, which was written probably not carlier 
than 130 В.С. (so Cornill Kautzsch, Ме. //G (9, 
302/.) It follows that even the work of Jason (to 
which this verse certainly belonged) must have been 
written later than this. This conclusion, it may be 
added, is confirmed by the internal evidence of the 
book; the author appearing everywhere as one who 
was at some distance, both in place and time, from 
the events he describes. On the other hand, our 
2 Macc. was known both to Philo and to the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews (see § 8), though unknown 
to Josephus. It seems therefore most probable, on 
the whole, that the epitomist put forth his work near 
the close of the last century B.C. The date of Jason's 
history, which seems to have been completely superseded 
by the epitome, may be conjecturally placed about a 
century earlier. 


1 The feast of the Dedication was the more important of the 
two, and we have in the letters prefixed to 2 Macc. direct 
evidence that it was at least thought of as a bond of unity be- 
tween the Jews of Palestine and those of Egypt. The emphas- 
ising of this feast, however, was only a single feature (though a 
very prominent one) of the writer's general plan, and it is a dis. 
torted view of 2 Macc. that pronounces it ‘ein Chanukabrief 
(Willrich, 67). 
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It is due to the fact of Jason's distance from the scene | 
of the events he describes, as well as to his parenetic | 


aim, that he shows so little interest in the family to 
which Judas belonged, and in its subsequent history. 
In 527, which contains apparently his whole account of 
the uprising at Modein, nothing is said of the brothers 
of Judas, and they are nowhere given any special 
prominence ; though there is no evidence of a wish to 
disparage them.! Mattathias is nowhere mentioned. 
The fact is, the fortunes of the Hasmonzean house were 
not in any way connected with the purpose of Jason's 
book, or with his own interests. The case of the writer 
of 1 Macc. affords a striking contrast in this respect, 
for he not only lived in Palestine, but also seems to 
have been a personal friend of the Hasmonzean leaders. 

It has already (8 1) been noticed that there stands 
at the beginning of the book of 2 Macc. (11-218) what 
purports to be the copy of certain official 
н зе, letters sent by the Jews of Palestine to 

' those of Egypt. The professed aim of 
these letters, as appears from 1918 216 (cp 108), is to 
stir up the Egyptian Jews to observe the feast of the 
Dedication. The character of the Greek in which the 
letters are written shows that they cannot be attributed 
either to Jason of Cyrene or to the epitomist ; on the 
other hand, they are joined as closely as possible to the 
epitomist's prologue, 219 beginning with * Now as con- 
cerning Judas,’ ete. (Ta бё xarà róv 'loUOar, к.т.\.), and 
making mention immediately of the ' purification of the 
great temple, and the dedication of the altar.' 

i. The frst letter, 11-9 (regarding the precise point 
at which it ends, see next par.), contains little more than 
the request that the feast be kept.? It is plain that the 
writer did not have in mind the frs¢ institution of this 
feast in Egypt. On the contrary, as is evident from v. 
9, and from the fact that not a word is said about the 
observance of the feast in Palestine, those to whom the 
letter was addressed were supposed to be already 
familiar with the custom, and to have themselves 
observed it: the letter is merely a reminder. The real 
difficulty is with the interpretation of v. 7 f., especially 
the words ' We have written to you in the extremity, 
etc.' (yeypáóauev ùv év тт OdlWe, к.т.№.). The 
' extremity of tribulation' that came upon the Jews of 
Jerusalem in consequence of the misdeeds of Jason and 
his party could hardly refer to anything else than the 
terrible distress under Antiochus Epiphanes; and this 
probability is confirmed by v. 8, which evidently refers 
to the restoration of the worship of the temple in 
165 B.C. ‘In the reign of Demetrius (II.), in the 
(Seleucid) year 169’ ( — 144-143 B.C. ), these times were 
long past. Moreover, nothing is said about the contents 
of that former letter (on the supposition that уєурёфаиєу 
is to be translated by a past tense, as is generally done). 
The reader who supposes that he is hearing about events 
of 143 B.C., suddenly finds himself back in the year 
165, without knowing where the transition occurred. 

'These difficulties have been vastly increased by the 
custom now in vogue of joining the date at the end of 
V. 9 (otherwise the beginning of v. то) to this first letter (so 
Grimm; Fritzsche, {Досу Gr.; Reuss, Das A T; English 
RV; Swete, OT in Greek; and most recent comms. ). 
In this way the Seleucid year 188 (= 124 B.C.) is made the 
date of the letter 11-9; that is to say, the writer reminds 
his readers of a letter sent to them nineteen years before, 
without characterising it, or showing that it stood in any 
connection with the present letter or with the institution 
of the Dedication feast! The date must, however, on 
the contrary, be joined to the second letter, as is done by 
the well-nigh universal tradition of the early church, 
represented by the best Greek MSS, and the Syriac and 


1 The conclusion of Kosters, ТА. 7 12 491-558, that 2 Macc. is 
a polemic against the Hasmonzans and against 1 Macc., does 
not seem to be justified. 

2 Bruston, ZA TIV 10 110 77. (1890), attempts to divide this 
letter at v. 7, making three letters in all. 
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Latin versions, (See further below.) As for v. 7, the 
obvious solution of all the difficulties mentioned is to 
put a period after ‘you’ (iptv). The verb (уєурёф- 
ayev) is to be translated in the only natural way, as 
epistolary perfect,! and the whole verse as far as ' you’ 
(BactAevovros . . . 0ш) is to be regarded as the date 
of the letter 11-9 With 'in the extremity’ (év тӯ 
Oper) begins the real business of the letter ; the writer 
reminding his readers, in a few well-chosen words, of 
the circumstances under which this important feast was 
instituted. The whole document is thus perfectly com- 
prehensible, and in every way well suited to its purpose. 

п. The second letter, 110-218, has generally seemed 
even more troublesome than the first. According to the 
accepted view, it purports to have been sent to the Jews 
of Egypt by Judas Maccabzeus and others in authority 
at Jerusalem, soon after the death of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, its purpose being to announce the institution of 
the Dedication feast. It thus becomes necessary at once 
to brand it as a shameless forgery, because of the many 
things it contains which are incongruous with the 
supposition of such an origin, and especially, because of 
the strange story of the death of Antiochus (113-16), 
which flatly contradicts all the other accounts of that 
event. 

It may be doubted, however, whether the current 
view of this letter is correct. It is hardly less evident 
here than in the case of the first letter that the writer 
could not have had in mind the tustitu¢ion of the 
Hanukka in Egypt. There is no account given of the 
purification of the temple and the restoration of the wor- 
ship by Judas; there is nothing to indicate that a new 
feast is being instituted ; nothing definite is said about 
the particular manner of observing it. On the contrary, 
it is taken for granted (just as in the former letter) that 
the feast, and the mode of celebrating it, have long been 
known. Only on this supposition can we account for 
the fact that all mention of the celebration is confined 
to the two verses 118 216, both of which have plainly 
the air of dealing with matters of course, The im- 
pression naturally made by 214, besides, is that the war 
mentioned is a thing of the past; Judas Maccabzeus is 
thought of as one who has already passed off the stage. 
As for the ' Antiochus' of 113-16, it is quite incredible 
that Epiphanes should have been intended by the writer 
It is not likely that any story of the Maccabzean struggle 
was more widely familiar than that of the manner of 
Epiphanes' death. It is a most significant fact, more- 
over, that shortly before the date prefixed to this letter, 
124 B.C., Antiochus VII. Sidétes, who had been a bitter 
enemy of the Jews (see Schürer, 1 200-208), had perished 
in an expedition against the Parthians.? Nor is this the 
only coincidence to be noted. At the end of the year 
125 В.С. (three years after the death of Antiochus 
Sidétes), the allies of Ptolemy Physkon triumphed at 
last in Palestine. Alexander Zabinas, who came to the 
throne at that time, had been introduced into the struggle 
by Ptolemy, and was himself an Egyptian. Heat once 
made friends with John Hyrcanus and the Jews (Jos. 
Ant. xii. 93). So the year 124 B.C. was a singularly 
appropriate one for the sending (or forging) of such a 
letter as this from the Jews of Palestine to those of Egypt. 
It would seem to be the reasonable hypothesis, therefore, 
that the writer (or forger) of this letter intended it as a 
reminder to the Egyptian Jews of the same kind as the 
preceding one ; and that he gave it the date (124 B.C.) 
which corresponds exactly with its contents. It may be 
added as further proof, that the person who put these 
two letters together in their present order certainly re- 
garded the second as belonging to a later date than the 
first. As for the names mentioned in 1 1o, ‘ Aristobulus ' 
is probably the well-known Jewish sage, who flourished 


1 The necessity of this has often been felt and expressed. See 
esp. Ewald, Gesch.@) 4 610 n. И 
For the literature bearing on this event, see Schirer, 1 208, 
nag: 
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in the second century B.C.! We do not know, however, 
that he was in any sense the 'preceptor' either of 
Ptolemy Philometor (181-146) or. of Ptolemy Physkon 
(146-117) The ‘Judas’ in this verse is probably due 
to the blunder of a translator or scribe. What is re- 
quired at this point is ‘the council of the Jews’ (7 
yepovola T&v 'lovóaiwv), as the Syriac actually reads 
(probably a fortunate conjecture). If our Greek letter 
is a translation from the Hebrew or the Aramaic, as 
seems not unlikely (see next col, begin.), the raistake 
would be very easy. 

This second letter is, moreover, from beginning to 
end a document of very considerable interest. Its 
several parts,? which seem at first sight to have little to 
do with one another or with the avowed purpose of the 
whole, are all found on closer examination to be written 
with the aim of showing the true importance of the 
Maccabzean feast of the Dedication. Тһе writer sets 
himself the task of demonstrating at length 275 historical 
significance ; indicating at the same time in other ways 
the analogy between the Maccabzean period and the other 
principal epochs of the nation's life. In fact, the whole 
letter might well be entitled :—The Antecedents of the 
Hánukka in Jewish Sacred History. 

One feature of the writer's demonstration deserves 
especial notice: namely, the extent to which it is based 
on the conception of the Dedication (éykawıs nós) as a 
restoration of the sacred fre to the altar and the temple? 
Evidently at that time this idea had a most prominent 
place (perhaps the central place) in current Jewish 
thought regarding the origin and meaning of this feast. 
Apparently, also, the writer could take it for granted 
that his readers were perfectly familiar with this feature 
of the restoration of the worship by Judas, as well as 
with the manner of observing the feast. In the passage 
28-14 the nature of the writer's argument can best be 
seen as he attempts to establish the series: Moses, 
Solomon, Nehemiah, Judas Maccabzeus; each of whom 
was connected with the miraculous appearance or re- 
newal of the sacred fire. See also 21, cp 119 (Jeremiah, 
Nehemiah, Judas) Another point in which Judas is 
the legitimate successor of Jeremiah and Nehemiah, 
namely, the preserving and handing down of the sacred 
writings, is emphasised in 22 f£. 13 f. 

'The question of the authenticity of the two letters is 
not easily answered. It has been shown in § 7a that 

7b. Thei the contents of each correspond perfectly 

. eir А , a 
authenticity. with their respective dates (143 B.C. for 
the first; 124 B.C. for the second), and 
with their avowed purpose. It can hardly be doubted, 
moreover, that the motive which produced these 
writings was felt as strongly in Jerusalem as in 
Egypt. There is nothing improbable in the supposition 
that many such letters were actually sent. Regarding 
the first letter, it must be said that its very common- 
place character argues in its favour.” It can best be 
understood on the supposition that it is in fact just 
what it professes to be. The second letter is for the 
most part a collection of incredible stories; and this 
fact makes it less likely that it was official in any true 
sense. Still, it could hardly be claimed that all official 
writings of the Jerusalem Jews were worthy of credence ; 
or that a scribe with a thesis in religious history to 
prove, and a vivid imagination, always expressed the 
soberest views of those whom he represented. Perhaps 
the most that can be said of this letter is that it may 
well be genuine, in spite of the appearances against it; 
and that it undoubtedly had been influential among 
the Jews of Egypt. 
Scholars have generally agreed that the two letters 


1 See Gfrórer, Philo u. die sidisch-alexandrinische Theo- 
Sophie 2), 271 ff.; Dahne, Judisch - alexandriniscke Religions- 
Philosophie, 273 ff.; Schürer, 2 убо ff. 

2 That is to say, those comprised in 1 18-218; lio-17 is 
merely introductory. 

3 Cp also the ‘Arabic 2 Macc.’ 9; Wellh. in Der arabische 
Josippus, 14. 
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are of diverse authorship (see Grimm, 24; Kosters, 
Th. T, 1898, p. 76); regarding the language in which 
each was written, on the other hand, there has been 
great difference of opinion. See Grimm, 23 f. ; Ewald, 
Gesch., 4610. Whilst it has not been shown in the case 
of either letter that the character of the Greek necessi- 
tates the conclusion that it is a translation, yet in view 
of the large number of Semitic idioms, and the fre- 
quency of such obscure expressions as seem to suggest 
a careless translation, it is on the whole most probable 
that both were written in Aramaic or Hebrew. In lro 
‘and Judas’ for ' of the Jews’ has already been men- 
tioned as possibly due to careless transcription of a 
Semitic text. In 169 xai убу was pronounced by Ewald 
(/.c.) ' absichtliche Nachbildung der hebräischen Farbe.' 
In 116 * hewed in pieces’ (uédy тоијсаутєѕ) reminds us 
of the Aramaic phrase (pona 72y) in Dan. 25 329. The 
difficulties in 118 are probably to be solved by making 
the verse end with the word 'feast of tabernacles' 
(oxnvornylas), and taking the remaining words (xal 
тоў Tupós . . . Ovalas) as the superscription of the 
long discussion which occupies the remainder of the 
letter (so the Syr., quite correctly).! This and the 
following sentences have then a distinctly Semitic sound. 
See also the (donbtful) evidence of such passages as 
171923 26 (connection of clauses) 17 f Ewald (¢.c.) 
regarded it as certain that the translator of the second 
letter was the epitomist himself. For a fuller discussion 
of this whole question, see ZA T W 20 236-239. 

There seems to be no good reason for doubting that 
it was the epitomist himself that prefixed these two 
letters to the book. It is of course possible to suppose 
that it was a later editor who at the same time inserted 
the conjunction (ёё, EV 'now') in 219. Ви the rest 
of v. 19 certainly belongs to the writer of what follows ; 
and its fitness to establish a connection between the 
letters and the history is very evident. When we take 
into account the tastes of the epitomist, his definite 
aim in all this work (§ 5), the date and address of these 
letters compared with the probable date and place of com- 
position of his book, and the fact that all copies and re- 
censions of the work contain the letters in this position 
and order, it must be pronounced extremely probable 
that the epitomist himself prefixed them to 2 Macc. 

The earliest attestation of 2 Macc. is in Philo's work 
entitled Quod omnis probus liber, in which undoubted 

5 dependence on it may be recognised, 
8. Attestation. у: been fully ni ied by 

MSS and үс (е; Evid 

versions. ucius ( Essenzsmus, 37 ff.). vidence 
of its influence next appears in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, 1135 7, where the writer has 
in mind, beyond question, the narrative of 2 Macc. 618- 
142. The word ‘tortured’ (érvumavío09cav), v. 35, is 
derived from 2 Macc. 61928; ‘obtain a better resurrec- 
tion’ (tva xpeltrovos dvacrdcews rÓxwouw) strongly re- 
minds us of 2 Масс. 79; and the word 'mockings' 
(ёитасушо» }, v. 36, was very likely suggested by 2 Macc. 
7710, where it stands in close proximity to the phrase 
just referred to. (See Bleek, SZ. u. Xr., 1853, p. 339.) 
Again, the author of 3 Macc. shows himself acquainted 
with the book (see col 2881, § 6); whilst 4 Macc. 
is wholly based upon it (see col. 2882, $ 2) It is 
cited further by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. v. 1497), 
Hippolytus (De Christo et Antichristo, chap. 49), 
Origen (see reff. in Schürer, 741), and very frequently 
by later writers. The stories of the martyrs, especially, 
exercised an important influence among both Jews and 
Christians. For references to Jewish literature see Zunz, 
Gottesdienstliche Vorträge, 123; and for the later Chris- 
tian literature see Grimm, Comm. 133 /., and the refer- 
ences in Schürer, 742 (ЕТ ii.3214/.). Josephus appears 
to have been unacquainted with the book. 

For the Greek MSS containing 2 Macc., and for 
the Syriac translation, see above, col. 2867, § 11, iii. 


1 The Greek text of this verse in Fritzsche is an arbitrary 
reconsiruciion. 
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Apart from the Old Latin version of the book, repre- 
sented by the Vulgate, another Latin version is pre- 
served in a single codex in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana 
at Milan. This has been edited by A. Peyron 
(Ciceronis orationum pro Scauro, pro Tullio, . 

fragmenta, Stuttgart, 1824, pp. 71-125). It appears 
on closer examination to be merely a painfully literal 


rendering of the standard Greek text. 
See APocRYPHA, § 32, and above, col. 2868, $ 12. The follow- 
ing also are to be mentioned : C. Bertheau, De sec. lib. Macc., 
Gottingen, 1829 (cited frequently by Grimm); 
9. Literature. W. H. Kosters, ‘De polemiek van het tweede 
boek der Makkabeén’ (7.712 491-558 
[1878] ; Schlatter, Jason von Cyrene, 1891 (see TLZ, 1893, p. 
322) ; and on the letters: Grütz, ‘ Das Sendschreiben der Palàs- 
tinenser an die Agyptisch-juddischen Gemeinden' (Л/С 7, 
1877, рр. 1-16, 49-60); Bruston, ‘ Trois lettres des Juifs de 
Palestine’ (ZA TIV 10 по f. [1890] ; Kosters, ‘Strekking der 
brieven in 2 Makk.' (74.7, Jan. 1898, pp. 68-76); C. C. Torrey, 
‘Die Briefe 2 Makk. 1 1-2 18, ZA TH’ 20 225 7 [1900] ; B. Niese, 
Kritik der beiden Makkabiéierbticher, 1900. In Kau., Die Apokr. 
u. Psendepigr., 1898, 2 Macc. is translated, etc., by Kamphausen. 
On the historical contents cp A. Büchler, Die Tobiaden и. die 
Oniaden im IL. Makkabáerbuche, etc., 1899. С. С. T 


THIRD MACCABEES 


The title ‘3 Maccabees’ is unfortunate, for the book 
professes to record events which occurred during the 

1. Titl reign of Ptolemy (IV.) Philopator (222-204 
LANE Tct ) That it should have been classed 
as ' Maccalxean ' is due to its being a narrative of per- 
secution of the Jews by a foreign king.! 

The book is a religious novel having for its subject 
the triumph of the Jews over their enemies through 
divine intervention. Their persecutor is 
the Egyptian king, out of whose hands 
they are delivered by a series of marvellous occurrences. 


The narrative runs as follows :— 

After his victory over Antiochus the Great at Raphia (217 
B.c.), Ptolemy visits Jerusalem, and tries to enter the temple, in 
spite of the frantic opposition of priests and people. Just as 
he is on the point of executing his purpose, he is stricken from 
heaven, and falls to the ground (1 1-224). Returning to Alex- 
andria, bent on revenge, he assembles all the Jews of Egypt 
and shuts them up in the great hippodrome, where they are to 
be butchered together. It is necessary, however, first to write 
down their names. This proves an endless task because of 
their immense number; before it can be finished the supply of 
writing materials in Egypt is exhausted, and the Jews are 
saved for the present (225-121). The king then devises a new 

lan. Five hundred elephants, made frantic with wine, are to 

e let loose upon the Jews in the hippodrome. The execution 
of this order is hindered in various ways. On the first day, the 
king oversleeps. On the second day, being caused by God to 
forget all that had happened, he suddenly calls the Jews his 
best friends, and reproves those who remind him of his decree. 
Finally, on the third day, as the sentence is about to be exe- 
cuted, two angels appear, terrifying the king and his officers, 
and causing the elephants to turn upon the men of his army 
and trample them to death (51-621). The scale is now com- 
pletely turned in favour of the Jews. They are set free at once; 
the king provides for them a great banquet lasting seven days ; 
and a solemn proclamation in their favour is sent out. With 
the royal permission, they kill more than three bundred rene- 
gades of their nation, then return to their homes with great joy, 
after erecting a monument in memory of their deliverance, and 
setting apart the days on which it was effected to be celebrated 
henceforth (6 22-7 23). 

It is plain from this synopsis that the book contains 


little more than a collection of the most incredible 
fables. Moreover, the details of the narrative are for 
the most part so absurd and so self-contradictory as to 
be merely grotesque. The story is not told with the 
skill that might give it, at least in part, the air of 
plausibility; the author only heaps one exaggeration 
upon another. 
The book as we have it is evidently not complete; 
the beginning is missing. ‘This appears not only from 
3. The the opening words ' Now when Philo- 
borinn pator' (0 ё PiAordrwp), but also from 
eginning lost. distinct allusions to a di i 
i a preceding portion 
of narrative which the book no longer contains. The 
most striking examples are 11, ffrom those who re- 
turned’; 12, ‘the [above mentioned] plot’; 225, ‘the 
1 Some have thought to find another title in the problematic 


IlroAeuoiká, which appears in connection with MaxxaBaixa 
В:Влќа in the ‘Synopsis of Athanasius.’ See below, $ 7. 
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boon companions already mentioned.’ The character 
and extent of the missing portion can be inferred with 
probability from the indications afforded by the book 
in its present form. ‘The story is concerned mainly 
with the triumph of the Jews over their persecutors. 
This part of the narrative seems to be complete; there 
is nothing to indicate that any other tale of persecution 
had preceded, whilst the contrary impression is plainly 
given by 18 f. 225 Ø, etc. The missing portion was 
probably of the same general character as 1:-7—i.e., 
it formed with it the introduction to the story of the 
Jews. It must have included some mention of the 
following items :—(1) Character of Ptolemy and his 
companions. (2) Condition of the Jews in Egypt (prob- 
ably. (3) Antecedents of the war with Antiochus. 
(4) The plot against Ptolemy's life. All this might 
have been contained in a single short chapter; and it 
is probable that this much, and no more, has been 
accidentally lost. On this supposition, the book, with 
its elaborate historical introduction, uniform contents, 
and impressive close, is seen to have been a well- 
rounded composition, complete in itself; not a frag- 
ment of a larger work.! 

The original language of 3 Macc. was Greek, beyond 
question. Its author had at his command an unusually 
large vocabulary (see the introduction in 
Grimm) and considerable resources of 
rhetoric. Still, the result of his labours 
is far from pleasing. The style is bombastic and in- 
flated to the last degree ; everything is embellished and 
exaggerated. The impression made by the literary 
form of the book is thus similar to that gained from its 
contents; it is an insipid and wearisome production, 
with hardly any redeeming features. 

The question whether the narrative of 3 Macc. is to 
any considerable extent to be taken seriously can hardly 
arise. The beginning of the book sounds 
like history ; but the providing of some 
such introduction, or background, is a 
necessary feature of the construction of any historical 
romance, It is quite another question whether the 
principal narrative, dealing with the fortunes of the 
Jews, has any basis of fact. "There is to be noticed 
especially the striking resemblance between the story 
of the Jews’ deliverance from the intoxicated elephants 
and the account given by Josephus (с. АД. 95), of 
certain events of the reign of Ptolemy (VII.) Physcon. 
According to Josephus's account, which is very brief, 
the king assembled and bound all the Jews of Alex- 
andria, and exposed them to be trampled upon by his 
elephants, whieh he had made drunk. The elephants, 
however, turned upon his own men and killed many of 
them. Moreover, the king saw a ‘fearful apparition’ 
which caused him to cease from his purpose. It is 
added that the Jews of Alexandria have been accus- 
tomed to celebrate this day of their deliverance. Obvi- 
ously, we have here the same story, only reduced to 
its simplest form, and told of a different king. It must 
be remarked, also, that the fabulous character of the 
story is not done away with even in the form given by 
Josephus ;? and further, that it does not fit well into 
the setting he has given it. There is certainly a literary 
relationship of some kind between the two versions 
(notice especially the mention of the apparition in 
Josephus, corresponding to the angels of 3 Macc.); 
and as Josephus was evidently unacquainted with 
3 Mace., the explanation of the correspondence would 
seem to be this, that a current popular tale, already 
fixed in form, was used by both writers. Whether 
this tale had any basis of fact, it is useless to inquire. 
We cannot even be confident that such a day of deliver- 
ance was actually observed in Egypt; for this feature 


1 Ewald's theory (GVI 4611-614), that з Macc. is a fragment 
of a historical work of considerable extent, is quite destitute of 
probability. 

2 See, in defence of the version given by Josephus, Whiston, 
A uthentick Records, Pt. i., 200 ff. 
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of both versions may well have been due to a mere 
fiction of the older tale. Cp Judith 163: (Lat. Vulg.). 
'There is thus no evidence that the statements of this 
book regarding the Jews and their history rest on a 
foundation of fact.! 

'That the author of 3 Macc. was an Alexandrine Jew 
is made exceedingly probable both by the contents 

Auth and by the evidence of language and style. 
ES ‘The knowledge of Egyptian affairs displayed 
E ome. is also worthy of notice. (See Abrahams 
in JOR, Oct. 1896, 39/5) Regarding the date of 
composition, no very definite conclusion is possible. 
To look for a ‘historical occasion ' for the writing of an 
edifying story such as this is quite useless.? It is not 
at all necessary to suppose that the Jews of Egypt were 
in any especial need of comfort or encouragement at the 
time when 3 Macc. was composed. ‘The author gives 
evidence of acquaintance with 2 Macc. (see the proof in 
Grimm, 214, 220), and once (66) cites the Book of 
Daniel in its later form, with the apocryphal additions. 
It is therefore quite unlikely that the book was written 
carlier than the last century B.C. ; on the other hand, 
i can hardly have been written later than the first 
century A.D. 

The book ‘3 Macc.’ is found in most MSS of the 
LXX, including the two uncials А and V. It was also 

: included in the Syriac translation of 
7. Attestation. the Scriptures. On the other hand, it 
seems to have been for a long time unknown in the 
Western church. ‘There are no traces of any Latin 
version earlier than the one made for the Complutensian 
Polyglot (1517). 

No early Jewish writer shows any sign of acquaintance 
with 3 Macc. 
literature is the catalogue of biblical books in the Codex 
Claromontanus (probably third cent. ).? 

In the fourth century 3 Macc. is attested (here also indirectly) 
by Cod. x, which contains ‘1 Macc.’ and ‘4 Macc.,' but neither 
of the two intermediate books. It is next mentioned 'by Philo- 
storgius (Photius' Epitome, 1 x) and Theodoret (Comm. in Dan, 
117); the former pronouncing it unworthy of credence, the 
latter appealing to it as trustworthy history. The other in- 
stances of its early attestation are in Eastern lists of the OT 
books (but never in any list originating in the Latin church). 
'Thus it appears in canon 85 (or 76) of the Apostolic Canons 
(sth cent.);4 in the Stichometry of Nicephorus; in the list of 


the sixty canonical books; and in the so-called Synopsis of 
Athanasius. 5 


The Greek text of 3 Macc. has been printed re- 
peatedly. 

In Holmes and Parsons, VT Grecum, vol. 5; Bagster’s 
Apocrypha, Greek and English; 'Tischendorfs LXX, vol. 2; 
Fritzsche, Libri apocr, VT; Swete's LXX, vol. 3 (text of A, 
collated with V); and in most of the other editions of LX X or 
Apocrypha. 

The Syriac translation, which is quite free, seems to 
have been the only old version of the book made from 
the Greek. Printed in the London Polyglot, vol. 4, 
and in Lagarde's Apocr. Syriace. 


Grimm, Drittes Buch der Maccabder, 1857 (the one thorough 
commentary); the works on the Apocrypha (trans. and comm.) 
i by Bissell, 1880, and Zóckler, 189r; trans- 

8. Literature. lations in Cotton, Bagster, Churton, Dyse- 
rinck, Reuss, and Kautzsch (see above, col. 

2868, § 12). See also Ewald, СІ (3) 4611-614 ; Schürer, G/ V 
2743 J. (ET ii., 8216 7.) ; Abrahams, ‘The Third Book of the 
Maccabees,’ JQR, Oct. 1896, pp. 39-58, 1897, рр. 39/7: ; Willrich, 


1 See, for an attempt to find some historical value in the 
book, Ahrahams in the /QR, Oct. 1896, pp. 397. Cp also Deiss- 
mann, Zizze/studien, 1895, pp. 258 /7. 

2 Regarding the attempts (especially that of Ewald) to find 
such an occasion, see Grimm, 216 // ; Schürer (2, 2 744 4 

3 Through some accident the ‘liber tertius’ has fallen out 
before the ‘liber quartus'; but it is none the less attested. See 
Zahn, Gesch. des NT Kanons, 2157 ff. 

4 Zahn, of. cit., 192; Funk, Afoszol. Konstitutionen, 204 f. 
E been customary to cite this as the earliest attestation of 
3 Macc. 

5 The text of this last passage is troublesome. See Credner, 
Zur Gesch. des Kanons (1847), p. 144, and Zahn, of. сїї., 317. 
The reading is MaxxaBaikà В‹ВАа 8’ WroAeuatka. Credner 
wished to read кої in place of 8’, and to regard IIroA. as referring 


{о з Macc. Zahn, on the contrary, would retain the à' and read 
тоАешек& (!). 
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'The earliest witness to it in Christian . 


Juden и. Griechen, 142 f. ; Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 1895, pp. 
258 (2; and the text-books of Introduction which include the 
OT Apocrypha. COT 


FOURTH MACCABEES 


The so-called Fourth Book of Maccabees is a com- 
position of homiletical character, receiving its title from 
1. Title the fact that the principal part of its material 

\ * is based on the story of the ‘ Maccabaean’ 
martyrs told in 2 Macc. 618-742. By many early 
Christian writers (see § 4) the work was attributed to 
the Jewish historian Flavius Josephus, in the manu- 
scripts and editions of whose writings it is commonly 
included. It therefore frequently receives a correspond- 
ing title, even in many manuscripts of LXX.! Finally, 
as it partakes of the nature of a treatise, and has a 
definitely stated subject (an unusual circumstance), it 
appears at an early date with the appropriate super- 
scription тєрї abrokpáropos Xo'yuruo0,? ‘On the Supreme 
Power of Keason' (see $ 2) The oldest form of 
the title, however, seems to have been simply Maxxa- 
Baiwy 6’; the form found in the oldest MSS of LXX 
(including the three uncials which contain the book), 
and attested by the list of the Cod. Claromont., 
Eusebius (indirectly),? and Philostorgius. 

The author states his subject, or ‘ thesis,’ plainly at 
the start. He wishes to show that ‘the pious reason is 
2. Contents. absolute master of the passions’ (11, cp 
2 зз 082, ее.) 

In a brief introductory passage, he indicates the scope of the 
question, and the nature of the chief illustration which he 
intends to use for his argument (1 1-11). He further states, ina 
single sentence (1 12), the general plan of his discourse ; first, a 
philosophical discussion of the main proposition (vmó&eos) ; 
then, the illustration afforded by the history of the martyrs. 

'The remainder of the book thus falls into two parts. 
(i.) The philosophical discussion (113-318). The various 
terms are defined, and one after another the passions 
are considered, with the attempt to show that all are 
under the control of the reason.  (ii.) The story of the 
martyrs, with the lessons to be learned from it (3 xg-end). 

This part of the book is based on 2 Macc. chaps. 3-7. After 
a brief introduction (819-21), the narrative of 2 Macc. is re- 
produced, in much abridged form, as follows :—41-14=2 M. 3,4 
4 ї5-21=2 M. 41-17, 422-25=2 M. 51-611. 

The discourse on the sufferings and triumph of the 
Jewish martyrs, constituting three-fourths of the whole 
book, to which the preceding is merely introductory, 
begins with chap. 5. Its frame-work is an expanded 
version of 2 Macc. 618-7 42. 

The following divisions are more or less distinctly marked : — 
к ue of the trial and torture of the aged priest Eleazar 
‘ 3 Ге drawn by the author from this narrative (6 31-7 23). 
3. Description of the torture of the seven youths (8 1-12 20). 

4. Author’s comments on their fortitude (13 1-14 10). 

5. Reflections on the sufferings and constancy of the mother 
(14 11-17 6). 

6. Conclusion (17 7-18 24). 

'The integrity of the last chapter has generally been 
called in question by scholars of the present century, 
for reasons which appear at first sight to 
be strong. The mother's exhortation, 
186-:9, seems to be a disconnected piece, joined neither 
to the preceding nor to what follows. It is, moreover, 
in some respects a repetition of the similar exhortation 
contained in 1616-23. Accordingly, W. Lowth (see 
Hudson's Josephus ii. 14 тт [1720]) and Dähne (see 
below, $ 9) concluded that the book originally ended 
with 185 [62]. Others went farther. The contrasts 
and correspondences between 17 20-24 and 183-5 at- 
tracted attention. It was argued that the latter passage, 
so far as it is parallel in contents with the former, is 
superfluous, whilst the statement regarding Antiochus 
in 185 is not in keeping with that found in 1723 / 
It was further observed that in MSS and editions of 

1 On these various titles, see Grimm, Comm. 291/.; Freu- 
denthal (see § 9), 117-120. 

2 So in both Euseb. and Jerome (see $ 6). 

3 See the quotation in $ 8. 


4 In the story of Heliodorus, the name ‘Apollonius’ is 
substituted 


3. Integrity. 
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Josephus the last chapter begins with 183, and that in 
fact with 182 a stopping-place seems to be reached. 
Accordingly, Hudson (Josephus ii. 14 11), Gfrórer (see 
below, $ 9), and Grimm,! followed in recent times by 
most of those who have discussed 4 Macc.,? regarded 
182 as the original close of the book, and all that 
follows as a later addition. 

The evidence is far from conclusive. 182 would 
make a weak and unsatisfactory ending for such a 
homily as this ; on the other hand, the passage 1820-24, 
which is exactly in the style of our author, and against 
which no one has been able to raise any objection, is in 
every way suited to the place where it stands.? The 
incongruity between 17 20-24 and 183-5 is only apparent ; 
both statements regarding Antiochus were useful for the 
author's argument, each in its place; the one by no 
means excluding the other. The way in which the 
mention of the king's fate is terminated at 185 sounds 
abrupt; but it must be borne in mind that the writer 
was addressing those who were perfectly familiar with 
the story of Antiochus's death in Persia; the barest 
allusion to it would be sufficient. As for the mother's 
exhortation, 186-19, the lack of any connection on 
either hand must be admitted. It seems at first sight 
to be decidedly out of place, the more so in view of 
16 16-23.4 When the nature of the composition is borne 
in mind, however, it may appear that the very abrupt- 
ness of transition in these closing paragraphs had its 
purpose. Having finished his argument, the author 
wished to construct a peroration that should be as 
impressive as possible. This he accomplished with 
skill, by causing to pass before the mind of his hearers, 
in the passage 186-19, a rapid panorama of the national 
heroes, combined with an ideal picture of their own 
family life. Having thus brought the lesson of his 
discourse home to them in a way that could hardly fail 
to stir them profoundly, he had prepared the way for 
the short but most effective paragraph with which the 
book ends. 

‘That the author of 4 Macc. was a Jew, who is here 
addressing his countrymen, is everywhere manifest (see, 

a Author ds ISa ер lk: 17 19-23, с.) The 

opinion of many early writers, that he 

and date. —' EM: E 

was no other than Flavius Josephus, is 
certainly erroneous ; as appears not only from the lack 
of any resemblance to Josephus' style, but also from 
the fact that 2 Macc., which is here so extensively 
used, was plainly unknown to Josephus. The reason 
why the ascription was made can only be conjectured.® 
From the character of the language of 4 Macc. (see § 6), 
the thorough acquaintance with the Greek rhetorical 
schools shown by its author, the emphasis laid by him 
(at least in appearance) on the study of philosophy (11 ; 
cp 56-11, etc.), and the training which he evidently 
presupposes in his hearers, it is possible to draw at 
least the conclusion, that it was written in some city 
where the Jews were for the most part completely 
Hellenised. It is most natural to think of Alexandria, 
especially in view of the importance given in the book 
to 2 Macc., nearly or quite all of the earliest references 
to which eome, directly or indirectly, from that city 
(Philo, 3 Macc., Hebrews, Clem. Alex., Origen; see 


2 his arguments in the excursus at the end of his Comm., 
368 77. 

2 Freudenthal (of. cit., 155-159), arguing in ingenious but 
arbitrary fashion, concludes that 186-19 and 17 22-24 are inter- 
polations, and that in these places considerable passages of the 
original have been lost. 

3 So also Freudenthal. 

4 It cannot be said, however, that the one passage makes 
the other superfluous. They differ from each other almost as 
widely as possible. It should also be observed (what some have 
overlooked) that neither is properly the fulfilment of the promise 
in 12 7. 

5 Eusebius, Jerome, Philostorgius, and others; besides the 
titles of a good many MSS. See below, $ 8; also Grimm, 
291 /. ; Freudenthal, 117 /7. 

6 Some (é.g., Ewald) have supposed the ascription to be 
a mistake due to the fact that the name of the author of 4 Macc. 
was Joseph. 
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above, col. 2874, 8 6). "There is nothing in the book, 
however, that could be called specifically Alexandrine, 
and it js quite possible that its author lived and wrote 
in some other city. 

As for the date of 4 Macc., the grounds for reaching 
a conclusion are the same as in the case of 3 Macc. 
(g.v.) It was probably written either shortly before, 
or shortly after, the beginning of the Christian era. 

In form, as in contents, 4 Macc. is a sermon, or 
homily. The attitude of its author is everywhere that 
of one who is delivering a formal address 
to an audience. In the opening words, 
he speaks of himself in the first person 
and of his hearers in the second person, and continues 
to do this in the sequel. In 18: he addresses his 
hearers, ‘men of Israel,’ in the vocative. Rhetorical 
devices and turns of expression such as belong properly 
to an oration are frequent—e.g., 319 76 f. 151413 
172/f, etc. Moreover, it is plain from the words of 
112, ‘I will now speak . . . as / have been wont to do, 
that the anthor at least wishes to represent himself as 
before those whom he is accustomed to address in this 
same formal way. [tis quite evident from the manner 
and tone of the whole composition that the object aimed 
at was less to gain intellectual assent to a proposition 
than to give a religious impulse. In short, we have 
before us the discourse of a Jewish preacher, who was a 
man of culture, and (apparently) one accustomed to 
speak with authority. It is not, however, а ‘homily’ 
of the kind made familiar to us by Philo and the early 
Christian fathers, consisting chiefly of a running com- 
mentary on some portion of Scripture. It differs, in 
fact, from all such compositions, Jewish or Christian, 
that have come down to us, in the manner in which it 
combines Greek and Jewish literary forms.! It is indeed 
based on Scripture (2 Macc. was certainly regarded by 
theauthor as belonging to the national sacred literature), 
as its true foundation ; but at the same time, the formal 
subject is a philosophical proposition, laid down at the 
beginning and kept in view throughout, after the 
manner of a Greek rhetorical exercise. As both the 
Jewish and the Greek elements appear at their best, 
and are handled in a masterly manner, we may regard 
the book as a characteristic product of Hellenistic 
culture of the best type. Whether it may be taken 
as a specimen of sermons actually delivered in the 
synagogue is a question that cannot be answered with 
certainty, because of our very meagre knowledge of 
Greek-Jewish customs in this regard. We know of 
nothing to forbid the supposition, however ; and the 
writing before us must be regarded as furnishing very 
strong evidence for the affirmative. 

The plan of the discourse is carefully thought out, 
and follows in general the rules of the Greek rhetori- 
clans.? The literary skill and taste shown by the writer 
deserve in the main high praise He writes with 
dignity, and an evident consciousness of mastery. The 
rhetorical power which he exhibits is very considerable. 
The one great blemish in the book, from the modern 
point of view, is its detailed description (exaggerated 
far beyond the bounds of reason) of the horrible tortures 
to which the martyrs were subjected. Though such 
descriptions were doubtless in accordance with the taste 
of that day (cp especially the abundant examples of the 
kind in the early Christian literature), they are quite 
intolerable now ; and as a considerable part of the 
book is thus occupied, the defect is fatal. 

In literary style and use of language, the writer of 
4 Macc. shows himself a master. Of 
all the specimens of Hellenistic Greek 


that have been preserved, this stands 
The 


1 The nearest parallel—in many respects a striking one—is the 
‘Epistle’ to the Hebrews. Д 

2 See especially Freudenthal, 18 /., and the lit. referred to in 
Kautzsch, Afocr. u. Psendep. 2156. Cp also von Soden on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (Holtzmann’s Hand-khommentar), 6 ff.) 
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style is well suited to the matter, simple in the narrative 
portions, and rhetorical where this quality is in place. 
It is smooth, flowing, and vigorous, always highly 
finished, and rarely overloaded. Well constructed 
periods abound. In the use of classical constructions 
(¢.g., the optative mood),! the writer stands almost 
alone among Jewish Greek authors. His style and 
diction do not seem to have Leen influenced by the LXX, 
though he occasionally quotes from it (25 19 1719); 
Hebraisms are almost totally wanting; @таё Neyópeva 
are unusually abundant (see the list in Grimm, 287 ; 
supplemented by Freudenthal, 28, n.). 

It has already been observed that 4 Macc. partakes 

of the nature of a philosophical treatise. It has for its 
А starting-point а formal thesis, stated апа 
lO defined j less technical 1 
hical апа 11% in more or less technical language 
кеа at the outset, апа kept іп view throughout 
religious the whole composition. Both in its 
character. general plan and in its phraseology it 
shows plainly the influence of the Greek schools. 
Moreover, its author consciously assumes the attitude 
of a champion of the study of ‘ philosophy’ (11), and 
it is plain that he wishes to make prominent the philo- 
sophical side of his discourse, though aiming primarily 
at giving religious instruction. See, for example, lı 
56-11 718, etc. The decidedly Stoic colouring of his 
philosophy is worthy of notice, moreover. See especially 
the ‘ four cardinal virtues’ (@pdynats, duxatoctvy, avdpeia, 
сшфротйут, 118; cp 12-6 223 522f. 157), and for 
further evidence, the thorough discussion in Freudenthal, 
377. On the other hand, it is plain that д Macc. is 
far from representing any particular school ; nor does 
its author appear as the advocate of any ‘system’ 
made up from combined Greek and Jewish elements. 
His philosophy is merely a part of his general culture ; 
his faith is not essentially modified by it. "The religion 
which he preaches here is Judaism of the most thorough- 
going type, somewhat enriched from Greek thought, 
but none the less loyal. His chief aim in this discourse 
is to inspire his hearers by the example of the constancy 
and devotion of the Maccabaean martyrs. In drawing 
the lesson he displays the most ardent patriotism, and 
a zeal for the ceremonial law worthy of any Pharisee. 
The motive that actuated these heroes was not so much 
the hope of gaining eternal life as the purpose to 
perform their duty (1212; cp 516/8 614 f: 77 915 
1316) They died in behalf of a cause, in support of 
the law, in obedience to God ; by their death, more- 
over, they wrought deliverance for their nation (111 
1719-23 184). In this connection the writer gives 
expression to a doctrine which is one of the most 
interesting features in the book on the side of its 
theology : namely the belief that the death of a martyr 
is in some way an expiatory offering for his people 
(629 1721; ср 2 Macc. 7 37 f.) 

The eschatology of the book is also of especial interest. 
As was of course to be expected, the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul is given a prominent place. 
What is emphasised by the writer, however, is not the 
belief in the resurrection from the dead, as in 2 Macc., 
but rather the doctrine that all souls, whether righteous 
or wicked, exist for ever after death. The good shall 
be in eternal happiness together (17 18), with the fathers 
of Israel (537), and with God (98 1718). ‘The wicked 
shall be in eternal torment (99 1011 1212 1315), burning 
in eternal fire (99 1212). Cp EscHATOLOGY, $ 77. 

The personal earnestness and enthusiasm of the 
writer are manifest at every point. He is a true 
preacher, not a mere rhetorician, and the present dis- 
course is something very different from a formal 
exercise. He shows himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the Hebrew scriptures, and assumes that his 
hearers are. The reference in 188 to the serpent, the 
evil spirit (cp Wisd. 224) of Gen. 3, is worthy of notice ; 
so also is the expression ‘the rib that was built up’ 


1 See Grimm, 2874 
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(referring to the story of Eve), in 187. The whole 
passage 186 f. gives us very interesting glimpses of 
Jewish family life of the writer's own day. 

'The verdict of Freudenthal, who thought to find in 
4 Macc. a good many ‘Christian interpolations,’ has 
created a somewhat erroneous impression of it in this 
respect. As a matter of fact, the only apparent 
instances of the kind worthy of notice are 7 19 1625 (cp, 
however, 153) and 1317 (three words). These seem to 
be mere expansions of the text by Christian scribes, 
without importance of their own and adding nothing 
to the teaching of the book. 


Eusebius, in speaking of the works of the Jewish historian 
Flavius Josephus, mentions 4 Macc. in the following words:— 
А meroinrat бё kai &ААо оюк avyevvés стоубасиа 

8. Attestation. T€ avdpi [viz. Josephus] тєрї avroxparopos 


Text and Aoytapod, 0 Teves MakkaBatküv. éméypaijav 
versions. TO TOUS à'yOvag THY 2v rots ойто kaAovu.évous 


Maxkkafaikots ovyypéupact Umép THs eis TO 
8ctov evoeBias àvóp.aauévov “EBpaiwy meprcxery (Frist. eccles. 
11.106). Jerome, De viris illustr., chap. 13 (Josephus), speaks 
of it in very similar terms: ‘Alius quoque liber ejus, qui 
inscribitur тєрї abTokpáropos Àoyiouo? valde elegans habetur, 
in quo et Machabzorum sunt digesta martyria.’ Again, contra 
Pelagianos, 26, he quotes 4 Macc. 3 5 ; this time also naming 
Josephus as the author of the book. Gregory Naz., Homil. in 
Aiace., cites the book as у BíBAos тєрї тоў avTokpáropa eivac 
TOv nabor Tov Aoyiopòv феЛософодса. In Photius’ Epitome of 
Philostorgius, chap. 1, occur the words: тӧ uév réraprov THY 
MaxkaBatkov BiBdtov тё 'looqmov убурофбо. каї ато 
[Philostorgius] evrogoAoyov ovx taTopíav uàÀAov ў èykópiov 
eivai «ac Tò тєрї Tov 'EAeádgapov kai тойс émTà таба TOUS 
МаккаВа(оуѕ duyyoupevor. 

The book appears as ‘4 Macc.’ (see § 1) in the list of the Cod. 
Claromontanus (original of the third century ?), the * Catalogue 
of the sixty Canonical Books,’ and the so-called ‘Synopsis of 
Athanasius’ (see above, col. 2881, § 7), and is contained in the 


Greek uncials N, A, and V. 

For information regarding the MSS containing the hook— 
MSS both of the LXX and of Josephus’ works—see Grimm, 
294 J., and especially Freudenthal, 120-127. 

The first printed text of the book, that of the Strasburg LXX 
of 1526, was based on a single very poor MS (Freudenthal, 
127 f-) It became nevertheless the basis of the ‘vulgar text,’ 
printed in many Greek Bibles of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and in many editions of Josephus; e.g., that of 
Basel, 1544 ; those of Lloyd (Luidus), Oxford, 1590; Hudson, 
1720; and the later editions based on the Hudson text (Din- 
dorf [1845-47], and especially Bekker [1855-56], improved it con- 
siderably). A recension differing from this, based on the Alex- 
andrine Cod., was represented by the LXX editions of Grabe, 
1719, and Grabe-Breitinger, 1731; and by Apel, Apocr. VT, 
1837. More recently, the book has been printed in Bagster's 
Apocrypha Greek and English (1882) ; in Fritzsche's Libri apoer. 
VT, 1871 (a decided improvement on all preceding editions of 
4 Macc.) ; and in Swete’s LX X (Cod. A, with variants of м and 
V) The text of the book is still in a very unsatisfactory con- 
dition, however. Much remains to be done, by collating new 
MSS (only a comparatively small number of those available 
having thus far been used), by making use of the Syriac version 
(see below), and by conjectural emendation. 

Nothing is known of any old Latin version of 4 Macc., or 
even of the sources used by Erasmus in making his Latin 
‘ paraphrase,’ which differs so widely from our Greek text. See 
Grimm, 296; Freudenthal, 133; Churton, 564. The old Syriac 
translation is contained in the Peshitta, Cod. Asrbrosianus 
(published by Ceriani, 1876-83), and has recently been edited 
from nine MSS in Bensly's The Fourth Book of Maccabees and 
Kindred Documents in Syriac, 1895. This translation, which is 
generally faithful and well executed, is seen to agree with x 
rather than with A (Bensly, 14); but its more exact relation 
to the Greek texts has yet to be determined. 

The only commentary on the whole book is that of Grimm, 
1857; an excellent piece of work. Zéckler’s Afokryphen, 396- 

402, gives a translation, with commentary, o 

9. Literature. the introductory part of the book, 11-3 18 

Bissell (637.4) furnishes only a brief intro- 

duction. English translations in Cotton, Bagster, and Churton 

(see above, col. 2868, 8 12). German translations in the 27277o- 

thek der griechischen м. römischen Schriftsteller über Juden- 

thum и. Juden, vol. ii. (1867), and (by Deissmann, with many 

useful notes) in Kautzsch's Afocr. u. Pseudepig. A very 

thorough monograph by Freudenthal, Die Fl. Josephus bei- 
gelegte Schrift über die Herrschaft der Vernunft (1869). Н 

See also Gfrérer, Philo und die alexandrinische Theosophie, 
2173-200 (1831); Dahne, Die jridisch-alexandrinische Re- 
ligions-philosophie, 2190-199, (1834); Ewald, GIZ), 4632 f. 3 
Gratz, MGW (1877), рр. 4548. ; Zeller, Die Philosophie der 
Griechen(3), 3 2 (1881), рр. 275-277; Bensly, The Fourth Book 
of Macc. in Syriac, 1895 ; and the text-books of Introduction. 


b MACCABEES. See 1 MACCABEES, § 11. 
С. COT. 
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MACEDONIA (makedonia, Acts 1610 12 etc. Com- 


bined with mention of Achaia—Acts 1921 Rom. 15 26 2 Cor. 92 
1 Thess.17 4 The ethnic is Maxeduv— Acts 169 1929 272 
2 Сог. 9 4 1 Масс.11 62 2 Масс. 820; applied to Haman in 
Esth. 924 16 то ®©). 


The Macedonians were of Greek stock, as their 
traditions and remains of their language prove. In its 
‚ „ш original sense, Macedonia was simply the 

aa plains of the lower Haliacmon (A‘era-Sz) 
' and Axius (/@+rder), on the N. and NW. 
of the Thermaic Gulf (Gulf of Salonica). The old 
capital was Edessa, or Ægæ, on a terrace above the river 
Lydias, overlooking the sea. Gradually the Macedonians 
extended their power westward and northward over the 
hill-tribes of Illyrian race, the Orestians, Lyncestians, 
etc. The kev to early Macedonian history lies in this 
absence of community of tradition and race between the 
highlanders and the lowlanders (see brilliant sketch by 
Hogarth, Philip and Alexander, 8 f.) Not until the 
accession of Philip 11. (359 B.C.) was the unification of 
Macedonia effected ; the conquest of the Greek cities of 
the Chalcidic peninsula opened the door of the ZEgean 
and made her a factor in Greek politics. “he supremacy 
of Macedonia over Greece was realised during Philip's 
lifetime ; whilst that of his son saw the Macedonian 
kingdom converted into a world-wide empire (cp the 
Sketch of the achievements of Alexander the Great with 
which the history of the years 175-135 opens, 1 Macc. 
11) Macedonia came at last into conflict with Rome. 
The battle of Cynoscephalz (197 B.C.) broke the power 
of Philip V., and that of Pydna (168 z.c.), in which his 
son Perseus was defeated, brought the Macedonian 
kingdom to an end (ref. in 1 Macc. 85). 

The ‘ Macedonians’ of 2 Macc. 820 are probably the Mace- 

donians in the service of the Seleucid kings. Perhaps the word 


came to be applied to the soldiers of the phalanx, with which the 
Macedonian conquests were so closely associated. 


The ‘ Macedonia’ of the NT is the Roman province 
of that name. This was not constituted immediately 
А after the victory at Pydna ; the country 
2. NT times. was for a time allowed to retain a certain 
degree of independence. It was broken up into four 
divisions : (т) Macedonia Prima: between the Nestus 
and the Strymon —capital, Amphipolis. (2) M. Secunda: 
between the Strymon and the Axius—capital, Thessa- 
lonica. (з) .M. Tertia: between the Axius and the 
Peneius in Thessaly—capital, Pella. (4) AZ. Quarta: 
the mountain lands on the W. —-capital, Pelagonia (cp 
Livy, 4529 f. ; for details, see Mommsen, Hist. Rom. 
ET 2302 f. ; silver and bronze coins MAKEAONQN 
ПРОТНХ, etc., Head, Hist. Num. 208f.). In 146 B.C. 
Macedonia received a provincial organisation. It is not 
clear that the fourfold division was entirely abolished ; ! 
but the country was henceforth under the control of a 
resident official, whose headquarters were in Thessa- 
lonica. The province included Thessaly, and in the 
other direction extended to Thrace and the river Nestus. 
East and west it ran from sea to sea, for that part of 
Illyria which lay between the Drilo (Drin) and the Aous 
fell to it, so that the ports of Dyrrhachium and Apollonia 
were Macedonian. The province also contained the 
most important artery of communication in the empire 
——the Via Egnatia, which connected those ports with 
Thessalonica and Amphipolis. 


In the partition of the provinces (27 в.с.) Macedonia fell to the 
Senate (Str. 840, Dio Cass. 5312) ; but in 15 А.р. it was handed 
over to the emperor (Tac. Azn. 1 76), and so continued until in 
44 A.D. Claudius restored it to the Senate (Suet. C/aud. 25, Dio 
Cass. 6024). Asa senatorial province it was governed by a pro- 
consul of prælorian rank. Such was Macedonia when Paul 
entered it (in 5o A.D. ?; cp CHRONOLOGY, § 71). 

The entrance into Macedonia and the visit to Rome 
are the two most important stages in Paul's missionary 
з. Paul, ^67; hence, looking back in the ‘ afternoon’ 

К ' of his life, he can speak of his work in Mace- 
donia as the ‘ beginning of the gospel’ (Phil. 415). The 


l See Leake, Northern Greece, З 487 f and cp the expression 
used in Acts1612. See PHILIPPI. 
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account of this breaking of new ground on the second 
journey is given in great detail in Acts 169/ A new 
meaning is given to the phrase ‘a man of Macedonia’ 
(avnp Maxeddv} which had sounded like a knell in the 
ears of the greatest Greek orator (cp Demosth. Phil. 
143). If we accept Ramsay's conjecture that Luke 
himself was the man seen in his vision by Paul (Sz. Paul 
the Traveller, 202 f.), this explains also the ‘emphasis 
laid on the passage to Macedonia,' for which Ramsay 
thinks ‘it is not easy to account on strictly historical 
grounds’ (of. cit. 198 /.). It is hardly true to assert 
that * a broad distinction between the two opposite sides 
of the Hellespont as belonging to two different continents 
had no existence in the thought of those who lived in 
the /Egean lands.’ In the second place, it was the after 
events that unfolded the importance of the step now 
taken; and Lk. writes with these results in his mind. 
Lastly, if Luke himself was the instrument used to direct 
Paul upon his new path, we can see how even at the 
moment the incident at 'Troas might seem the climax of 
the whole journey and the entry into Macedonia bulk 
largely in the writer's mind. 

Paul visited Macedonia many times. Five or six years 
after the foundation of the churches he revisits them 
twice, as he goes and as he returns, on his third mission- 
ary tour (Acts 192: 201-3 1 Cor. 165 2 Cor. 1:6 213 75 
81 924). Perhaps he saw them immediately after his 
first Roman imprisonment (cp Philem. 22 Phil. 224), 
and yet again, before he came to Nicopolis (1 Tim. 13). 
He was surrounded by representatives sent by the three 
Macedonian churches—Aristarchus and Secundus from 
Thessalonica, Gaius (Acts 1929 204 272), Sopater from 
Bercea (Acts 204), Epaphroditus from Philippi (Phil. 2 25). 
'The distinguishing mark of the Macedonians is their 
loyalty to Paul's teaching, and their intense affection 
for himself (х Thess. 138 36 49 2 Thess. 13 2 Cor. 119 
Phil. 41 15/.). A characteristic of Macedonia, as of 
Asia Minor, is the prominence of women (cp the story 
of Lydia, Acts 1615 f., at Philippi; also at Bercea and 
Thessalonica women are specially mentioned among the 
converts, Acts 174 12 Phil. 42 f., 'those women which 
laboured with me in the gospel.) W. J. W. 


MACHÆRUS (mayaipoyc, in Talm. 7295, 
or, according to the ‘472, "372; but Jastrow [ Dict. 


of Targ. etc. 781] disputes the identification)! the most 
southern point of the dominions of Antipas the Tetrarch, 
on the E. of the Dead Sea; according to Pliny 
(Му. 1672), the strongest Jewish castle next to Jeru- 
salem. It had been fortified by Alexander Jannzeus 
(106-79 В.С.), and afterwards by Herod the Great, who 
there built a city. There the suspicious Antipas con- 
fined JONN THE BAPTIST [g.v.], and there the great 
prophet was executed. 


In the year 7o A.D. the town seems to have harboured, 
irrespective of the Jewish garrison, a population of at least 
2000 men, besides women and children (see Jos. B/vii.6 4/0; 
cp ii. 186 "TovSatwy то wAnGos). 11 is the modern Mkaur (3675 
ft. above the level of the Dead Sea, and 2382 ft. above that 
of the Mediterranean), where extensive ruins are still to be seen. 
See ZERETH-SHAHAR, and cp Keim, Jesus of Nazara, 2336 ff. ; 
Schür. Hist. i. 2 329 7. ; GAS HG 569/; also Gautier, Autour de 
ѓа Mer Morte, 1901. 


MACHBANAI, RV Machbannai (\322!2), one of 
David's warriors; x Ch.1213t (meAyaBannal [B]. 


-ммєа ? [N], mayaBana [A], -nei [L]. Pesh. reads 
‘ Shephatiah'). See DAVID, $ тт, n. c. 


MACHBENAH, RV Machbena (N3391), 1 Ch. 
249+. See CABBON, and cp MEKONAH. 


MACHI (2/22; mak[y]i [B*AL], makoct [B®], 


1 We. GGA, 1889, no. 8, p. боб, suggests the identification 
of the name with the Moabite pans (MI, Z 14). 


2 GEN may derive from 455 and 333 (cp BENAIAH blasa), OF 
is it a corrupt repetition of Mishmannah (in v. 10)? These two 
could be easily confused in the older script (S. A. Cook). 
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Maxetp [Е]), father of Geuel ; Nu. 18157. Read prob- 
ably Machir—z.e., Jerahmeel (Che. ). 


MACHIR (VN; maylelip [BADFL]). т. Son of 
Manasseh, son of Joseph (Gen. 5023, E). Тһе name, 
however, is properly ethnographic. Either the gens 
which bore this name was the most important of the 
gentes of Manasseh—this is expressed by representing 
Machir as Manasseh's firstborn (Josh. 171 1 Ch. 7 14); 
or else the whole of Manasseh was one great gens of 
Machir—this is symbolised by the statement that Machir 
was the only son of Manasseh (Nu. 2629 f. ; cp Gen. 
5023). The latter view is extremely plausible. In Gen. 
5023 E tells us that ‘Joseph saw Ephraim's children of 
the third generation : the children also of Machir, the 
son of Manasseh, were born upon Joseph's knees.'! 
Clearly Ephraim and Machir are put upon the same 
footing. Similarly in the Song of Deborah (Judg. 514) 
we find Ephraim and Machir mentioned instead of 
Ephraim and Manasseh. ‘The tradition is that Machir 
(i.e. the gens of Machir) went from the W. to the E. 
side of Jordan and conquered Gilead (Nu. 3239 JE); 
this is even placed in the time of Moses (cp Nu. 3240 
Dt.315, late passages) Other writers add Bashan 
(Josh. 13831, Р; 1714, К; a gloss in the former passage 
carefully says, ‘half Gilead’). It is also stated that 
Gilead was the son of Machir (Nu. 27 x, Р; 1 Ch. 221; 
cp Josh. 1714, R, where Machir is ayhan ‘ок, ‘father of 
the Gilead,’ 2.е., the land of Gilead}, This of course 
simply means that Gilead was occupied by Machirite 
(Manassite) clans. Ср Kuenen, 74.7 11(1877) рр. 
483 J., and notes in Oxf. Hex. vol. ii. 

Was the conquest of Gilead really so ancient as to 
be loosely referred to the time of Moses? Judg. 514 is 
opposed to this; ‘Machir’ is there equivalent to 
(western) Manasseh. It is possible that we may assign 
the conquest of N. Gilead to the clan of Abiezer, whose 
representative in legend is GIDEON [4.v.]. 

This hero is represented in Judg. 85-16 as the conqueror of 
Succoth ; now Succoth is explained elsewhere (SuccorH) as a 
corruption of Salecah or Salbad, the frontier-city of Bashan 
towards the E. Salecah occurs, the present writer believes, 
under various disguises in the genealogies of Chronicles (which 
contain valuable early material, though often in a corrupted 
form). Two of its most noteworthy corruptions are НАММО- 
LECHETH [g.v.] and ZELOPHEHAD [g.v.]; now Hammolecheth 
(Salecah) is given in т Ch.7 18 as the sister of Gilead, and 
Zelophehad in v. 15 as the second son of Manasseh. Abiezer 
(the eponym of Gideon's clan) is in the same context (z. 18) 
called a son of Hammolecheth. It is possible that the conquest 
of N. Gilead by the Machirites was marked by a desperate 
fight for Salecah, and in this connection it may be remarked 
that in т Ch. 7 14 ‘ Machir the father of Gilead’ is said to have 
been the son of Manasseh by ‘his concubine the Aramitess’ 
(RV) ‘Gilead’ should here, as in some other passages, be 
* Salbad' (=Salecah): the reference to the concubine is a sym- 
bolic indication of the subordination of the Aramaan element 
in the population of NE. Gilead to the Israelitish. In Nu. 2626 
(P) we read of the family of the Machirites (ap; paxecpe). 
See further GiLEAD, MANAsSEH. 

As to the name Machir. Has it some connection, as 
has been suggested (EPHRAIM, § 1), with the story of 
Joseph? Rather it is one of the many corruptions and 
abbreviations of ' Jerahmeel' ; the Machirites may have 
been partly of Jerahmeelite origin. Now perhaps we 
can understand why the hero who conquered Succoth 
(Judg. 8) is called not only Gideon, but also Jerubbaal ; 
for Jerubbaal too is very possibly an ancient corruption 
of Jerahmeel. ‘Manassch’ may perhaps be a title of 
the god once worshipped in the Machirite territory W. 
of Jordan. Cp GAD, and see MANASSEH, § 4. 

2. Son of Ammiel, residing at Lo-debar, commonly 
supposed to be a place on the E. of the Jordan (see 
Lo-DEBAR) 2 5.94/ 1727. It has been inferred 
from these two passages that Machir was a wealthy 
landowner, who remained faithful to the house of Saul, 
and gave a refuge to Meribbaal or Mephibosheth, though 
at a later time he was ostentatiously loyal to David, 
whose army he supplied with ample supplies at Maha- 
naim, during the rebellion of Absalom. There is 


1 On the idiom, see Stade, ZA TW 6 (1886) 146 7. 
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reason, however, to suspect that the text of both 
passages has been so seriously corrupted that no reliance 
can be placed on these inferences. See SAUL, § 6, and 
cp MAHANAIM, MEPHIBOSHETH, T. K. C. 


MACHMAS (1 Macc. 973), RV MICHMASH, g.v. 


MACHNADEBAI ('2`122!2? a corruption either of 
1272 22 (Che. ) or of 122720, ‘ possession of Nebo’ 


[Ass. zamkur = ' possession’]; see G. B. Gray, £xp.7, 
Feb. 1899, p. 232 /; but cp NEBO), one of the b'ne 
BANI in list of those with foreign wives (see EZRA i., 
$ 5 епа), Ezra 104of. MT is practically supported by 
paxaóvaBov! [B], ax. [N], waxvadaa. [A]; but a read- 
ing ‘Nadab’ (373) is suggested by @ (kat vadaBou 
[Lag.] ср к. vaóauov [19], k. vaóaBov [93, 108]).2 
|| x Esd. 934 reads kai ёк тди vidy efwpa (OZORA, RV 
EZORA) segers к. т. №. [BA]? with which cp the Com- 
plut. in Ezra Ac. kai paxvada xal capova xai ceset 
whence it appears to be not improbable that (355^ read 
‘ww sw (for *3m25) 35; see SHARAL [‘ Barnabas’ 
may ultimately come from Rar-nadabu (Che. ). ] 


MACHPELAH (пбвзэп, ‘the Machpelah '), a piece 
of land (ПУ) and a cave near Hebron (Gen. 239 17 19 
259 49 3o 5013, all P). 

Ф (rd &urAov), Vg. (duplex), Tg. Onk., and ps.-Jon. derive 
from 553 'double, the suggestion being that this, like other 
sepulchral caverns, had two chambers. This is plausible ; but 
in 23 17 (cp 19) the field of Ephron is ‘in Machpelah.' ‘ Mach- 
pelah’ is nowhere else referred to, and P’s date is late. Still, 
P had access to older writings, and we have no reason at all to 
doubt that the name ‘ t#e Machpelah’ (putting aside the ques- 
tion as to the reading) belonged properly to the whole district in 
which the property including the cave lay. 


Few points of biblical geography are more interesting 
and more difficult than that connected with Machpelah. 
The statements in Genesis—z.e., those of P—can only 
be estimated in connection with the statements of J 
and E respecting the death and burial of the three 
patriarchs. 

1. We have first to assume the general correctness of 
the geography of the lives of the patriarchs as given in 
the traditional text. According to P (Gen. 2319 259 
5013) Abraham, Sarah, and Jacob were buried 'in the cave 
of the field of Machpelah,’ and it is implied in 85 29 
that Isaac also was buried there. Turning to JE, we 
notice that the account of the death and burial of 
Abraham and Isaac has been lost. But we may assume 
that J placed Abraham's tomb at Hebron, where he 
considered the patriarch to have resided ; Isaac's grave, 
however, may possibly have been put farther south, 
viz., at BEER-LAHAI-ROI [g..] Оп the death of 
Jacob J appears at first sight to be inconsistent. In 
47 3o Jacob directs Joseph to bury him where his fathers 
were buried, but 505 (J) points to a tomb specially his 
own, for Jacob says that he had digged, or less prob- 
ably bought,* one for himself in Canaan. It must be 
admitted, however,? that 47 зо (J) has been manipulated 
by R to make it accord with P (see We. CH 62; 
Oxf. Hex.274). In Gen.50:: J places the burial of 
Jacob at Abel-Mizraim or rather Abel-mizrim, a place in 
the far SW. of Canaan (see ABEL-MIZRAIM). Whether 
E's account agreed with that of J must be left nneer- 
tain. This narrator (unless, indeed, we suppose the 
original document to have had a S. Palestinian geo- 
graphical setting) must be held to have placed Rachel's 
death and burial near Beeroth (851619? crit. emend. ; 
see RACHEL), and Dinah's death and burial near Bethel. 


1 Cp MacHBANAI, or Neho in z. 43. = Я 

2 19, 93, and 108 in Holmes and Parsons exhibit Lucian ; cp 
Ceriani, Lag., and see Field, Hex. 87. 

3 GL retains каї NaéaBov as in Ezra. 

4 %Л'72 admits of either rendering (Staerk) ; but 73, ‘to pur- 


chase,’ is rare, and if Jacob had referred to the Zega/zzy of his 
acquisition of a tomb, he would have said from whom he had 
purchased it (cp 5013 P). See Is. 22 16. . : 

5 Driver's analysis of Gen. 47 27-31 does not recognise this. 
Consequently he can represent Gen. 47 29-31 as parallel in JE to 
49 29-32 in P (Hastings, DB 25324). 
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He also mentions (3319 f.) Jacob’s purchase of a piece 
of ground from the Shechemites. All this seems adverse 
to the choice of such a remote spot for Jacob's burial as 
Abel-mizrim. On the other hand, the burial of Rachel 
had probably the same location in J asin E, yet J places 
the funeral of Jacob in that very remote spot. Possibly 
more than one place boasted of being the guardian of 
the tomb of Jacob,! and from the title of the altar (or 
rather masséba) at Shechem in Gen. 3320 (see EL- 
ELOHE-ISRAEL) we may perhaps assume that the tomb 
at Shechem (which must surely have existed, perhaps 
near the sacred tree, Gen, 354 Josh. 2426, both E) was 
known originally as ' Israel's grave,' and that at Abel- 
mizrim as ‘Jacob's grave.’ A confusion of names 
would, of course, arise very early. ‘Jacob's well’ (near 
Shechem) is no dotbt late in its attestation; but the 
name in the Karnak list of Thotmes IIl., usually inter- 
preted ‘ Jacob-el, may сопсеіуаЫу (though not at all 
probably) be explained * Jacob-beér'—z.e. ‘ Jacob-well ?' 
(so apparently C. Niebuhr). We have now done our best 
to make the traditional geography intelligible, but must 
confess that all is not as satisfactory as we could wish. 

2. At this point it is needful to examine the accuracy of the 
text. It is maintained elsewhere (see REHOBOTH, and cp Crit. 
Bib.) that ‘Hebron’ and ' Kirjath-arba' are probably in some 
passages corruptions of ' Rehoboth’ and ‘ Kirjath-'arbin ' (city 
of the Arabians) respectively, and that ‘Rehoboth’ has a claim 
to some part of the fame appropriated by Hebron. | Also (see 
Isaac) that Beer-lahai-roi is a corruption of Deer-jerahmeel, 
and (see SHECHEM) that * Hamor, Shechem's father ' (Gen. 33 19) 
is a corruption of * Cushan-jerahmeel.' Dinah's burial-place too 
was very possibly near ‘the southern Bethel,'? close to Halüsah 
or Ziklag (see SHECHEM). ‘The traditions of the sepulture of the 
patriarchs in the original tradition were, therefore, probably not 
so very different from that given by P, except that P does not 
place the tombs of the ancestors sufficiently far south. It was 
in Jerahmeelite land that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (as dis- 
tinguished from Israel?) both lived and died. 

We now come back to the name * ham-machpelah ' (ло55әл). 
It is itself a distortion of Jerahmeel (ez). The place near 
which the cave lay was Cushan-jerahmeel—é.e., one of the chief 
cities of the Jerahmeelite Negeb (see N EGER), most probably 
Halusah (Ziklag). ‘Mamre,’ to the E. of which (325) lay the 
‘field’ and the ‘cave,’ is nothing less than this same Cushan- 
jerahmeel (x35 2 bwon). If we take this view in connection 
with other similar rectifications of ancient hut not primitive 
tradition, it will readily be seen how plausible, nay, how satis- 
factory it is. If Hebron loses some of its delightful associations, 
the Jerahmeelite cities of Rehoboth and Halusah are the gainers, 
and readers of the lamented E. H. Palmer's Desert of the 
Exodus will quickly adapt themselves to the truer theory. 

3. The traditional ‘ Machpelah' has a claim to be considered 
which is somewhat in excess of our space. 

*'The cave of Machpelah is concealed, heyond all reasonable 
doubt, by the mosque at Hehron, are the words of Dean 
Stanley. The same opinion has been often expressed, and in 
deference to the antiquity of the tradition, we are bound to give 
some details from the accounts of early pilgrims, beginning with 
Josephus, who says (8/iv. 97, § 532) that the monuments of 
Abram and his sons are still shown at Hebron in the fairest 
marble. 

The Bordeaux Pilgrim (333 A.D.) tells of a square semoria of 
marvellously beautiful masonry, in which were placed the three 
patriarchs and their wives. Arculf (700 А.р.) says that each of 
the tombs is ‘covered with a single stone worked somewhat in 
the form of a church, and of a light colour for those of three 
patriarchs which are together.’ 

The most circumstantia] account of the cave, however, is that 
of Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela (1163 д.р.). He says that for a 
fee a Jewish visitor is allowed by the Gentiles to enter the cave. 
* He descends into a first cave which is empty, traverses a second 
in the same state, and at last reaches a third which contains six 
sepulchres—those of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacoh, and of Sarah, 
Rebekah, Leah, one opposite the other. All these sepulchres 
bear inscriptions.’ It is probable enough that R. Benjamin was 
one of the last who, in the period of the Christian rule, obtained 
admission into the interior. For a full account of this great 
mosque (the Haram) and of everything about the caves except 
the caves themselves, see PEF Alem. 8303, etc., and for the 
statements of the various travellers and other authorities, the 
Pal. Pilgrim Text Society's publications, and Palestine under 
the Moslems. See also Sir C. Warren's article, * Machpelah,' in 
Hastings’ D 2 197-202. 

Cp W. Staerk, Studien zur Religions- und Sprachgesch. des 
AT 164-73; C. Bruston, ‘La mort et la sepulture de Jacob,’ 
ЛАТИ" 202 ff. TIK C: 


1 Cp C. Niebuhr, Gesch. 1 16r. 
2 For Секет" nnno the original document used by Е тау 


have had лїп. 
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MACRON (makpwn [AV]), surname of one of the 
Ptolemies, 2 Mace, 1012. See PTOLEMY. 

MADAI (V2), the third son of Japheth (Gen. 102, 
maddlt [ADL], мала [E]=1 Ch. 15, maàarm [B], 
Madal[AL]). SeeGkoGRAPrIY, § 19; ELAM; PERSIA. 

The same Hebrew word is rendered by EV (a) ‘Medes’ 
(Mydor) in 2 K.176 1811 Is. 1317 Jer. 2525 (Персоь [BXAQ], 
Мо [Qmg.]) Ezra6 2 and elsewhere, (4) ‘the Mede’ C222) in 
Dan. 11 1, and (c) ‘Media’ in Is. 212 (oi Ilépoa:) Dan. 8 зо 
(Myéor) Esth. 13 102 (Мтбо). In Is. 212 and Jer. 2525, how- 
ever, there is reason to think that the original reading was 
different. In the case of Jer. 2с. this is virtually certain. See 
SHESHACH, Crit. Bib. 

MADIABUN (RV EMADABUN, HMaAdBoyn [ВА)), 
and ELIADUN (RV ILiADUN ; [e]iAradoyn [BA], єл. 
[L]), two names of Levites, т Esd. 558 (|| Ezra 39). 

Probably ‘ Jesus’ (in the same verse) and ‘Madiabun’ are 
doublets to * Joda’ and * Eliadun.' *Eliadun' (BAL) seems to 
represent Henadad (read Емлроџум zin?) and nuabafouy 


perhaps arose from the form wwvabaB (see HgNADAD)  (jr'g 
kat nvadaéd (contrast BL in || Ezra) must be a later correction 
derived from the MT. S. A. C. 


MADIAN (Acts729), RV MIDIAN (0.2.). 


MADMANNAH (2272) т. A remote city of 
Judah towards Edom, mentioned with Ziklag and 
Sansannah Josh. 1531, Р (mayapeim [В], BEAEBHNA 
[^]. mapaperm [L]. The name, however, is corrupt 
(cp MADMEN). In Josh.195 its place is taken by 
Beth-mareaboth ; Madmannah (from 23232) must be a 
corruption of Marcaboth, which is itself certainly a 
distortion of Rehoboth, See MARCABOTH. That 
Eusebius and Jerome connect the name Medebena or 
Medemana with a village near Gaza called Menoeis 
(OS) 27924 18910) is no objection to this view. Cp 
MEKONAH. 

2. The eponym of the сиу Madmannah, 1 Ch. 2 49, see RV 
(uapunva [B], asu. [A], ej. [L]). TIK С 

MADMEN ({!2°}!2), a supposed Moabite city, Jer. 482 
(ттаүсїм [ВАО]; cp Pesh. Vg.). The name ('dung- 
heap'; cp Del. 7o? 62 f.) is most improbable, and since 
(1) the context is suggested by 15. 15т, and (2) there is 
a very similar corruption in Is. 159 (see Dimon), we 
can safely for Madmen read p NIMRIM (g.v.), 
which in Is. 155 f. occurs just after HORONAIM. 

т. K. G. 

MADMENAH (02270; madeBHNa [BNAQ]), а 
supposed village of Benjamin, mentioned with Gebim, 
Is. 1031. ‘No trace of the locality is left’ (Di.-Kittel). 
Probably the name is corrupt (cp MADMEN), and we 
should read пуё", Rimmonah ; for a parallel see DiM- 


NAH. This Rimmonah was not ‘the rock Rimmon’ 
of Judg. 2045, but nearer to Jerusalem. See Che. 
‘ Geographical Gains, etc.,' Æxpos., Sept. 1899, and ep 
GEBIM. TK Gs 

MADNESS (tjt), MADMAN (hnn). 

The Hebrew root piv’, Sāga‘, which the ‘mad’ of the RV 
most commonly represents is in use almost a synonym of «33nn 

“to prophesy’ (Jer. 29 26) and denotes either the 
1. Terms. raving of the madman (1 S. 21 14 / [15 f] - xim 

1810) or the prophetic ecstasy (Hos.97). The 
root-meaning is clear from Ass. Ste ‘to be in vehement inward 
excitement, Del. HWB 639. Arabic Sajx‘a means to be 
strong, vigorous; either the root is the same as pjg, but has 
developed a secondary meaning on Arabic soil (cp Del. Prol. $ 9), 
or it has nothing to do with y3g-—in which case 'ai7a'*, ‘mad,’ 
тиха, utterly mad,’ will be loan-words from the Hebrew. 
This would account for the anomalous correspondence of pj 
and Arab. £ Cp Barth, Etym. Stud. 47. 

Another root also rendered by ‘mad’ in RV (Is. 4425 
Jer. 2516) is bbs, halal, the root meaning of which (cp Ar., 
Ass.) is ‘to cry aloud.’ The nouns addin, or тол аге 
synonyms of 71220, folly (see Foor), Тһе root-meaning of 
олоро (Prov. 26 18) is not clear. [The final П is dittographed ; 


read Sinna [Frankenb., Toy], ‘(As) a madman.’} 


Greek words rendered ‘madness’ in the RV are pavia (Acts 
26 24), mapaópovía (2 Pet. 2 16), avora (Lk. 611; mg. ‘ foolish- 
ness’). 
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In spite of the fact that madness (Jzegá'óz) is one of 
the plagues with which Israel is threatened in the event 
oT of disobedience to the law (Dt. 2828), 
T ев actual cases of insanity are rare in the 
* OT. One might be inclined to regard 
the case of Saul as the most historical, occurring as it 
does in the course of a narrative which no one can deny 
to contain a kernel of fact; yet even here we cannot 
be sure, without strict investigation, that the notices of 
Saul's frenzy do not belong to the less historical stratum 
(see SAUL, $ 4). This does not, however, involve our 
rejection of these notices as material for an article on 
Madness in OT and NT. As the narrator represents, 
the successes of David awakened Saul’s jealousy, and ‘at 
last the turbulent ferment of passion broke forth into 
wild frenzy . . . With the tenacity peculiar to one 
haunted by an illusion, he devotes himself henceforth 
almost exclusively to his purpose of avenging himself on 
his supposed mortal enemy and persecutor’ (Kittel, 
Hist. 2121). Saul's reported breach with Samuel also, 
according to the narrator, contributed to unhinge the 
mind of Saul; ‘he feels himselt forsaken by бой... 
sees spectres everywhere which are hatching mischief 
against him’ (Gesch. 2105). Looking at the notices of 
his state from a non-critical point of view, we may 
perhaps say that the malady of Saul was an idiopathic 
insanity, exhibiting the usual mental symptoms of 
melancholia (1 5. 2820) and delusion (20 зо), with homi- 
cidal and suicidal mania (1811 2033 315). 
A second instance of insanity in the OT, the 'lycan- 
3. Case of EUN (or ‘boanthropy’) of Nebu- 
Nébuchadrezzar: © adrezzar (Dan. 4 cp Verg. Ec. 
648 f.) is, in spite of the testimony 
of Abydenus (ap. Eus. Prep. Ev. 941), most probably 
unhistorical. 

The passage is translated in full hy Bevan (Daniel, 87 f.) ; the 
part which bears most closely on the question of Nebuchadrezzar's 
madness is as follows :— 

*or else, would that he might betake himself to some other 
place, and might be driven through 1he desert, where is no city 
nor track of men, where wild beasts seek their food and birds 
fly hither and thither, would that among rocks and mountain 
cliffs he might wander alone !' 

With this we have to compare Dan. 4 33. 

* The same hour was the thing fulfilled upon Nebuchadnezzar : 
and he was driven from men, and did eat grass as oxen, and his 


body was wet with the dew of heaven, till his hair was grown 
like eagles’ (feathers), and his nails like birds’ (claws).’ 


Prince (Daniel, 1899, pp. 32-35) is of opinion that 
the great king may have been ‘afflicted by a form of 
insanity which incapacitated him from governing, and 
necessitated the succession of his son.’ 

Bevan (Daniel, 1892, p. 89) can only say that prob- 
ably ‘some Babylonian legend on the subject of 
Nebuchadnezzar had, perhaps in a very distorted form, 
reached the ears of the author of Danicl.’ With this, 
Driver (Daniel, 1900, pp. 59 f.) appears to agree. See 
also Schrader, ‘Die Sage vom Wahnsinn Nebukad- 
nezars, /Р7'7 [1881], pp. 618 f? 

Madness is conceived of in the OT as a kindred 
phenomenon to the prophetic ‘furor’; see PROPHECY. 
A spirit from Yahwe is in both cases 
the agency at work (cp 1S. 1614 with 
1K. 2219 7), and, whilst some of the 
contemptuous pity which the lunatic 
could not but evoke attaches at times to the prophet 
(2 K. 911), the superstitious awe with which the prophet 
was regarded serves to clothe the other also and renders 
his person sacrosanct. In the East the madman is still 
regarded as something sacred. It is possibly the sacred 
character of the madman which accounts for the refusal 
of ACHISH (g.v.) to interfere with David when he 


4. Beliefs re- 
specting origin 
of madness. 


1 A form of disease in which the sufferer, imagining himself to 
be a wild beast, roamed about the forests. A somewhat milder 
form of the disease is not unknown to alienists. 

2 [Nebuchadrezzar's madness, however, is simply the product of 
misunderstanding, if the words of Dan. 4 25 are borrowed from a 
Babylonian song in which ‘eating grass’ was a symbolic expres- 
sion for ‘living in misery’ (so Winckler, OLZ, 1898, p. 71; 
AOF 2214, n. 2; cp Gunkel, Gen. 17).] 
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feigned madness (15.2112 [13]; cp Ewald, GVZ 
31:6). It would seem too that, according to the 
narratives, Saul forfeited the allegiance of neither court 
(16:5 /:) nor people (261 284; bnt cp 2217). 

The madmen of the NT are not kings but common 
folk, and their malady is attributed not to a spirit sent 
from God (cp SAUL), but to inferior deities or ‘demons’ 
entering into them— a conception of madness, as of 
disease generally, which the Jews brought back with 
them from Babylon (see DEMONS, $ 11). The influence 
of music is no longer invoked to calm and soothe (т S. 
1616), nor is the lunatic's person sacred ; he wanders 
about at large, or, if dangerous, is bound in chains 
(Lk. 829). It is hard to say how many of the ĝaruovi- 
{ӧиєрог healed by Jesus may be reckoned as insane; 
see further DEMONS, 88 f., LUNATIC. In Jn. 102o we 
have madness expressly connected with demoniacal 
possession. АСР 


MADON (170), a royal city of the Canaanites, 
perhaps on the W. of the Waters of Merom. Josh. 11: 
(uappwv [BF], uaàwv [AL]) ; 1219 ((Aa]uopev [L]; for 
BF see SHIMRON). 

But is the text right? Following @ (cp Eus. O.$(2) 278 7, 
карши.) we might read gy or me (see Merom). This seems 
better than identifying with Madin near Z/af?in, W. of Tiberias 
(PEFA1365) Further study is needed. See SHIMRON, 

MAELUS (manuAoc [A], 1 Esd. 9 26 = Ezra1025, 
MIJAMIN 2. 


MAGADAN (maradan) is the reading in Mt. 1539 
of NBD Ti. WH, RV, etc., for the marAada, MAGDALA 
[g.v.], of TR and AV. Accepted by the most anthor- 
ities, the names cannot either of them be identified with 
any site (but see GALILEE [SEA OF], 8 5). The corre- 
sponding passage МК. 81o has DALMANUTHA [g.v.], 
which is equally uncertain. Eusebius (Ozom. ed. Lag.) 
spells it Мауєдау and identifies it with the Матуєдау? 
of his time ‘in the neighbourhood of Gerasa,’ that 
is, on the E. shore of the lake (cp Lightfoot, Of. Post. 
70 ё, on the site of Magdala). But Jesus is said to 
have embarked from it for ‘the other' (Z.e., eastern) 
‘side’ (eis rò mépav, Mk. 813). Ewald (Hist. ET 6348) 
suggests Megiddo (Мауєдо in Jos. Axt. viii. 61); so 
too Volkmar; Henderson (Pal, 8 114) says there is 
' nothing unlikely in the identification, as our Lord may 
have passed into the plain of Beisan.’ But whilst 
this in itself is improbable, on Conder's theory that 
Megiddo was near Веіѕап, it becomes almost im- 
possible if we adopt the usual and best supported theory 
which places MEGIDDO [g.v.] at Lejjün in the plain of 
Esdraelon. G ALS: 


MAGBISH (0210; makBeic [L]) a name in one 
of the post-exilic lists; the b'ne Magbish returned with 
Zerubbabel to the number of 156 ; Ezra 230 (mareBwc 
[B] -Bic [А]) =: Esd. 52:1, NEPS, RV NIPIS 
(vecdets [B], фи ев [А]). The name is absent from || 
Neh. 7. Cp MacriAsr, which, as Meyer (Znz. 156) 
sees, represents the same name. Almost certainly that 
name is pps) [me"23?], NEPUISIM (g.v.) The next 
name in Ezra (Z.c.) is anx py, which is a corruption of 
bsan. See also MESHULLAM. т. К, C 


MAGDALA (marAada), the reading of TR in 
Mt. 1539 where NBD Ti. WH have maradan, MAGA- 
DAN [g.v.]. Whilst ‘ Magadan’ is the best supported 
reading and Magdala is supposed to be a substitution 
due to the ignorance of later scribes with regard to 
Magadan, it onght to be pointed out that Mayaóav is 
a possible corruption of an original Magdala. However 
that may be, the existence of a Galilean Magdala is 
rendered certain both by the name of Mary Magdalene 
(cp MARY, 8 26), and by the testimony of Jewish writers. 
The Talm. Jerus. places a Magdala, козо, within a 
sabbath day's journey of Tiberias (‘Erbin бт), and 
indeed within the same distance of the hot baths of 
Hamata, to the 5. of Tiberias (/d. 234) ; and the same 
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things which some Talmudic writers assign to Magdala 
others assign to a Migdal Seboayya, w'yzy 5215, ‘ Dyers- 
Tower,’ (cp Midrash, SAir ha-shirim 118 with Talm. 
Jerus. Pésdhim 41; and Midrash 'Z£AáA3 3 with 
Talm. Jerus. Afa‘dsér SAhénib2) which accordingly 
Neubauer identifies as а part of Magdala (Geogr. Talm. 
218). The Babylonian Talmud speaks of a wn bran, 
Migdal Nunya or ' Fish-Tower,' one mile from Tiberias 
(Pesáhim 46 6). [Cp GALILEE (SEA), 8 5, where it is 
suggested that Magadan, Magdala, and Dalmanutha 
are all corruptions of this compound name Migdal 
Nunya. —Ep.] 

Magdala was a place of some wealth (Talm. Jer. 
Ta'dnith 48) and is said to have been destroyed 52 


(Midrash '#АЛай 22). 


The name does not occur in other carly writers, nor in 
Josephus (for the reading Maydaka in Vita 24 on which 
some older scholars depend for their location of 
Magdala on the E. of the Lake should be I'auaAa); 
nor even in Eusebius and Jerome. 

Willibald (about 722) passed from Tiberias 'round the sea, 
and by the village of Magdalum to the village of Capernaum.’ 
Whether this was the Magdalum Castrum of Brocardus is less 
certain though most probable. It is doubtless that of a writer 
of the same century who after speaking of the Mensa Domini 
goes on to say; 'Ibi prope juxta mare Tiberiadis versus 
Tabariam est locus que dicitur Magdalon ' (Rob. ZR 3 279 n. 3, 
who refers for the citation to Steph. Baluzii, Miscellanea, tom. 
6359, Paris, 1713).  Quaresmius (2866) mentions a Mejdel on 
Gennesaret in his time and identifies it with Magdala. The 
name still lives, on a site which is suitable to the medizval 
data, but too far N. to suit the Talmudic statement that 
Magdala was within a Sabbath day's journey of Tiberias. 

On the Lake, in the SE. corner of the plain of 
Gennesaret, 3 m. NW. of Tiberias, near a stream which 
comes down from the Wady el-Hamam, el-Mejdel is a 
miserable little village, with ‘ some indications of ancient 
ruins both of walls and foundations’ (Wilson, Lands 
of the Bible, 2136), probably а watch-tower guarding 
the entrance to the plain (Stanley, Sin. and Pal. 382). 
The country immediately around is called the Ard el- 
Mejdel (Wilson) and is cultivated by the villagers 
and Bedouins. Some have taken it to represent the 
MIGDAL-EL [g.v. | of Josh. 19 38. 

Besides the authorities quoted, see Lightfoot, Of. Pos. 705; 
PEFO, 1877, p. 121 /. ; Buhl, Pal. 225.3 Schür. СЛИ) 1 515 
=ET 2 224 (ona proposed identification with Tarichez). 

С. А. S. 
also MARY, 


mia, ‘because of licentiousness’ 


MAGDALENE. See col. 
§ 26. 

MAGDIEL (bw'330, § 38; ‘God is my costly 
possession '? cp perhaps the Palmyrene nuo 3, the 
Sab. fem. name 5ysio, and 35 Dt. 3313; mareAlHA 
[AL]) a *duke' of Edom ‘zz regione Gebalena' (OS 
137 13), Gen. 36 43 (мстоАнА [AD?*], madeAlHA 
[E]; т Ch.1s4, medtHA [B], mardeHA [L]. G's 
reading (cp MAHALALEEL) suggests an original Jerah- 
me'el (Che. ). 


MAGED (1 Macc. 536), RV MAKED. 


2894, епа; 


MAGI, MAGUS (maroi, maroc [Ti. WH)), Mt 
21 Acts 136+, RV"£- (EV ‘wise men,’ ‘ sorcerer’). Ср 
Maaic, STARS. See also ZOROASTRIANISM, SIMON 
MAGUS, JANNES AND Јове 

In © poyos=Aram, "iN, ‘enchanter, magician, Dan.12o 


(Theod. but 65 d«AonóQovs), 2227 (Theod., б фариокфу), 57 
(Theod., B éraxóovs каї Pappaxovs). Ср mayevery, ‘to practice 
sorcery, etc., Acts 89. 


MAGIC 


Definition (8 1). OT terms (§ 3). 


Factor in Hebrew life (8 2 а). In NT (8 4). 
In Babylonian religion (§ 2 4). Hio chy (§ 5). 


Magic may be bricfly described as the attempt on 
man's part to influence, persuade, or compel spiritual 
eu beings to comply with certain requests 

1. Definition. or demands. It rests upon the belief 
that the powers in the world are controlled by spirits, 
and that therefore to be able to overrule these spirits is 
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to have the mastery of nature. In a narrow but later 
sense, magic has to do with feats of power, not of know- 
ledge, the relation between it and divination being com- 
parable to that between miracles and prophecy. At 
the beginning, and at the present time among savage 
people, this distinction is not drawn. Similarly, at the 
first, good spirits and bad spirits were not distinguished.! 
'There are, no doubt, many cases in which spirits are 
little, if at all, thought of The means employed to ob- 
tain good or to obviate evil seem to have no connection 
with belief in spirits; just as ritual acts are performed 
by some people with little or no thought of the deity or 
deities they werc originally believed to conciliate. Never- 
theless, however much the invocation or other charm 
may appear as cosmic means of influencing the forces 
of the universe as such, there was originally, as there 
still is at bottom implied, an acknowledgment of spiritual 
beings who are influenced in these ways.? 
Such an acknowledgment is certainly made by the 
ancient narrative (JE) of the story of Balaam (see 
oat RUPEE ARA ma ecd) isa magician, 
in Hebrew It 1s, In 1 € Ig t oi ancient Arabian 
lif customs, impossible to deny ; and it is 
equally clear that the reality of the power 
claimed by Balaam is acknowledged in the biblical 
account. Else why should Yahwe be represented as 
transferring Balaam's service to the cause of Israel ?3 
Nor can we overlook the same acknowledgment in P's 
account of the Egyptian plagues* (Ex. 7-11). Moses 
throws down his rod and it becomes a serpent; the 
magicians do the same (Ex. 7117.) The reality of the 
transformation accomplished is not so much as doubted 
(see SERPENT, 8 3). Moses, by his rod, turns the water 
of Egypt into blood; the magicians ‘ by their enchant- 
ments’ do the same (Ex. 720-22). The case is similar 
with the plague of frogs. The power of the magicians 
fails indeed when it is a question of producing gnats 
(Ex. 817 [13] 4; EV Lice [g.v.]. Even here, however, 
there is no scepticism as to the reality of magic. 
The word rendered magicians (cse, hartummim)’ is found 


in one of the older sources (Gen. 41824 [E], where it denotes 
the dream interpreters of Egypt—those whom the Pharaoh 
summoned to interpret his dream. In Exodus, on the other 
hand, it stands for magicians in the narrower and stricter sense. 
Тһе only other passages in which the word is used are in Dan., 
where the men so described are represented as living in Babylon ; 
but as the book was written in Palestine, and Gen. and Ex. in 
their present form stood before the author, there is good ground 
for believing that the writer borrowed the word from the old 
books. 

A trace of a belief in the efficacy of a plant is clearly 
seen in Gen. 8014 [J] where Reuben brings Leah dada’ im 
or MANDRAKES (g.v.). This plant was known among 
the northern Semites as Baaras (cp Jos. В/ vii. 63), and 


was supposed by the Arabs and by the ancient Germans 


1 Divination is but a species of magic in the wider sense im- 
plied in the first definition given above: it is magic used in 
discovering the will of spiritual beings. See the present writer's 
Magic, еіс., р. 4 5 Divination has to do, however, usually with 
omens, and. it is more convenient, as it is more usual, to dis- 
Buon magic and divination as is done above. 

2 Frazer (Golden Bough (9, 161) takes magic proper to be a 
kind of savage logic, a crude species of reasoning based on 
similarity and contiguity. Where the operation of spirits is 
assumed (and * these cases are exceptional 25 magic is, according 
to him, ‘tinged and alloyed with religion.’ He admits, how- 
ever (pp. 67 7), that in actual fact, such an assumption is often 
made, but he concludes from various considerations that 
'though magic is . . . found to fuse and amalgamate with 
religion in many ages, and in many lands, there are some grounds 
doe thinking that this fusion is not primitive.' 

3 See BLESSINGS AND CunsiNGS, and for Arabian illustrations 
see Goldziher (4A. z. Arab. Pion 126 7. [1896], who has 
shown that among the anci:nt Arabs, as among the Jews, the 
magical words of blessing and of cursing played a prominent 
part. In war, the poet by cursing the enemy rendered service 
not second to that of the warrior himself; the uttered word 
was, in fact, a most, potent ‘fetish’ (Goldziher, 28). The Jews 
of Medina brought into their synagogues images of their arch foe 
Malik b. al-Aglam, and at these they hurled curses every time 
Le came together. 

4 In JE no snch reference to the magicians occurs. 

5 For a Babylonian connection (Kardamu) see Hommel, 
Exp.T, Feb. 1900, p. 234. 
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to be inhabited by a spirit which gave it extraordinary 
powers (see WRS Rel. Sem.*) 442, and cp Lang, Custom 
and Myth, 143 f). The biblical narrative ascribes to 
this plant effects which could not be supposed to follow 
from its natural properties ; but no disapproval of its 
magical use is expressed either by the author or by the 
redactor. [Whitehouse, in Hastings DB 3 2104, 
connects dëdã'īm with the дул of Mesha's inscription, 
2 12, cp also ISSACHAR, $ 2.] 

There is another incident recorded in the same chapter 
which belongs to the category of magic, though it is 
magic of the sympathetic or symbolic kind. (For a 
description of this see Jevons, Zzu£r. to Hist. of Religion, 
28 f, Frazer, Golden Bough, 149 ff.). ‘The pecled rods 
which Jacob put in front of the sheep and goats as they 
came to drink water, caused those that were pregnant to 
bring forth young that were spotted and striped (Gen. 
3037 / [J]) ; the natural explanation may be adequate, 
but it is probable that more than this was in the mind 
of the writer. 

There is a good deal of uncertainty as to the teraphim 
which Rachel stole when she and Jacob left her father's 
house, Gen. 31:9 f; [E] (see TERAPHIM) They 
were of human form (1 S. 1913), and were looked upon as 
gods (Gen. 31 3o and Judg. 1824), though their possession 
is regarded as illegitimate. (Josiah put them away with 
the wizards, etc., 2 K.2324; cp Zech.102 where they 
are associated with diviners. ) 

Among the Assyrians images of gods were kept in the 
house because they were believed to have the power of 
warding off evil spirits. A certain exorcist is said to 
have had statues of the gods Lugalgira and Alamu put 
one on each side of the main entrance to his house, and 
in consequence, he felt perfectly impregnable against all 
evil spirits (see Tallqvist, Assyr. Beschw. 22). 

It is probable that in Gen. and elsewhere we should 
construe /eraphim as a plural of ‘excellence’ or of 
‘majesty,’ answering to mnbg (Elohim), myig (Adónim). 
'The teraphim were kept in the honse as a guarantee of 
good luck ; though originally perhaps idols, they were 
afterwards, and in biblical times almost exclusively, a 
kind of charm. That they had a magical import is 
suggested by Zech. 102, where teraphim, diviners, and 
tellers of false dreams are put in thesamecategory. The 
Genesis narrative, and also Hos. 34, show that teraphim 
were not always condemned. 

In the prohibition ‘Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its 
mother's milk ' (Ex. 2319 3426 Dt. 142:), many scholars, 
from Spencer (Leg. Heb. Rit. 1335 ff. [1732]) downwards, 
have seen an allusion to a magical broth, prepared in 
order to give fertility to the fields ;! more probably the 
reference is to an ancient form of sacrifice—similar to 
the sacrifice of blood (WRS Xel. ет. (2) 221, n.). 

In Is.32 the Kosém (magician or diviner) is named 
along with the knight and the warrior, the judge, the 
prophet, and the elder, among the stays and supports of 
the nation ; of none of them is any disapproval implied. 

One great fact which induced the Hebrews to con- 
demn magic and the like was that it was so closely 
connected with idolatry; in 2 K.922 it seems identified 
with it. т. W. D. 

т. Place of magic in Babylonian religion.—in the 
religion of the Babylonians magic always had a pro- 

2b. In Baby- е В misfortune, 02 
lonian religion. especially all sickness, was regardec 

as arising from some malign spell, 
а ban (mamitu), under which the sufferer had come. 
A ban of this kind could be incurred in all possible 
ways—not only by the commission of positive acts of 
sin such as murder, adultery, theft, fraud, but also 
by neglect of ritual and ceremonial precepts, or by 
casual contact with persons or things which themselves 
lay under some ban. 

1 S»encer adduces (340), as supporting his view, Maimonides, 
— Nic. de Lyra, and an anonymous Karaite com- 
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All the contingencies in which the ban can be incurred are 
exhaustively set forth in the second, third, and eighth tablets! 
of the Surpu series of exorcism tablets. Thus, for example, we 
read in the second tablet : ‘ Has he [the bewitched person] sinned 
against his god, been guilty towards his goddess? . . . Has he 
dishonoured his father and mother? . Has he used false 
weights, circulated false money? . . . Has he approached his 
neighbour's wife, shed his neighbour's blood, stolen his neigh- 
bour's garment?’ The same tablet, however, contains also the 
question whether the sufferer has slept on the bed of a bewitched 
person, sat on his seat, eaten from his dish, drunk from his cup. 

Alongside of this conception of a more or less im- 
personal visitation we find that other—doubtless more 
primitive—in which malevolent divine beings, demons, 
or else human beings, wizards and witches, in league 
with these evil demons, are regarded as the producers 
of disease and disaster. The malign activity of these 
wicked spirits—in connection with whom the number 
seven is prominent (cp Lk.82 Mk.169 Mt. 1245)—is 
vividly depicted in the Babylonian exorcism texts. 

They are regarded as the spawn of hell, The wilderness is 
their favourite dwelling-place, whence they make their inroads 
upon the abodes of men.  Froin house to house they make their 
haleful way, no bar or bolt being able to exclude them ; snake- 
like they steal through doorways, windlike through crevices. 
Their hostility to men is unsparing ; their influence is specially 
seen in the havoc they work on family life. They alienate 
husband and wife, father and son, partners and friends. Of 
these Babylonian demons we meet with two representatives in 
the OT; Lilitu (see LitiTH) and the Sédu (Heb. Sédim, see 
Demons). 

The activity of wizards and witches is in like manner 
fully and vividly set forth in the exorcism texts, especially 
in the exorcism tablets of Maklü.? Day and night the 
witches—for in this field the female plays a much more 
conspicuous part than the male—dog the steps of their 
victims. 

The witches haunt the streets and public places, beset the 
wayfarer, force their way into houses. Their tongue hrings 
hewitchment, their lips breathe poison, death attends their foot- 
steps. A very favourite method of working their enchantments 
was, in popular belief, by means of figures of clay, wood, dough, 
or the like! The tying of witch-knots was also largely resorted 
to. The most usual Babylonian word for witch is Zassafzu; 
cp Heb. л®ф25 (below, $ 3 [2]). 


2. Afethods of counteracting the evil power.—In corre- 
spondence with this deep and widespread belief in the 
power for evil wielded by demons and witches was the 
belief in the possibility of counteracting it; and the 
methods by which this could be accomplished constituted 
an essential part of the religion of Babylonia. The spell, 
the ban, to which a man was constantly liable demanded 
a counterspell, an exorcism. This was sought ina great 
variety of ways; and the main part of the business of 
the exorciser lay in finding out which particular charm 


could be used against each particular spell. 

Here, water was regarded, ahove all other media, as of great 
efficacy. Sprinklings and washings with pure water, taken if 
possible from the sacred rivers, the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
accordingly have a large and important place in the Babylonian 
ceremonies of exorcism. Similarly, the power of breaking hostile 
spells was ascribed to fire. Hence the practice freely resorted 
to of placing a brazier at the bedside of the sick and burning on 
it a great variety of substances so as to represent symbolically 
the breaking of the spell. Besides water and fire, many plants 
and minerals of real or supposed healing virtue were brought 
into requisition, and thus the practice of magic constitutes the 
primitive stage in the practice of medicine. 

The evil demons who had laid their victim under a 
ban and taken possession of him were expelled by 
exorcism and driven back into the wilderness whence they 
had come. For the witches death by fire was regarded 
as the only appropriate punishment. 

Whether as matter of fact witch-burning was actually 
practised by the Babylonians cannot indeed, as yet, be quite 
clearly made out. At all events the witches were burned in 
the effigy which their victim kindled before the image of the 
divinity whose help he wished to invoke. The form taken by 
these witch-adjurations is in many respects quite similar to that 
of a legal process in which the bewitched person is the accuser, 
the witch the accused, and the divinity the judge. 


1 Translated by Н. Zimmern in Beitr, sur Kenntnis der 
Bab. Rel. i., 1896. К 

2 Translated, with а useful introduction on Babylonian magic 
in general, in К. Tallqvist's Die Assyrische Beschworungsserie 
Magn (1895). 
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A matter of prime importance—and in this, relatively, 
Babylonian magic presents a good side—always was to 
secure the assistance of one or more of the good greater 
deities in counteracting these assanlts of demons and 
witches ; henee the frequent and fervent prayers still 
preserved to us in the magical literature of Babylon. 

No notices of the practice of necromancy in the 
manner of т S. 28 have as yet been met with. Still 
something quite similar can be read at the end of the 
Gilgame&-Nitnrod epic in the summoning of the spirit 
of Eabani by Gilgameš with the assistance of Nergal 
(god of the under world).! At all events the Babylonians 
had quite the same ideas as the Israelites about the 
spirit of the departed (ekimmu) and the possibility of 
causing it to appear. 

This is plainly shown by the repeated mention of the necro- 
mancer (272/2 $a ekimmu, literally, ‘he who causes the spirit 
to come up") in Babylonian lists of official names. Of special 
interest in connection with the Babylonian notions regarding 
the disembodied spirit 15 a text? containing the prayer of one 
possessed by a ghost along with the petition for deliverance 
from it. 

3. Soothsaying.—Alongside of magic, soothsaying 
also had an important place in the Babylonian-Assyrian 
religion. Through the agency of the seer (bárü)—a 
class of priest held in special esteem—the effort was 
made to obtain information as to the future from all 
sorts of occurrences, The clay tablets recovered at 
Nineveh from the library of A&ur-bàáni-pal, the last of 
the great Assyrian kings, are full of texts containing 
omens of this description—which were taken from the 
flight of birds, from anomalous birth of man and beast, 
from the behaviour of certain animals, such as the pig, 
ass, horse, dog, serpent, scorpion, and locust. ‘The in- 
terpretation of dreams, and especially the hepatoscopy, 
are important departments of soothsaying, and these 
two can be most clearly shown to have existed from 
the earliest times. Lastly, the cuneiform literature 
shows that astrology, the observing of the positions and 
combinations of the stars—a pursuit which has ever 
been, justlv, regarded as having taken its rise in Baby- 
lonia —influenced the entire life of the Babylonians in the 
highest degree. The Assyrian kings made extensive use 
of all the methods of divination mentioned above, in de- 
termining their policy (cp Ezek. 21 21 [26]).3 H. Z. 

For the many terms used in the OT, several of which 
include both magic and divination, cp DIVINATION, 

3. OT Terms. d Two words appear never to 

ave had any exclusive reference to 

one or the other. ‘These are hăkāmīm (møsn; cool, 

cogioral) ‘wise men’ and hartummim (nsn; EV 
‘ magicians '). ) 

Hakamim is used of the counsellors of ће Pharaoh (Is. 19 117), 


and of the King of Persia (Esth. 1134); hartummim, which 
may be rendered ‘sacred scribes’ 4 (Gen. 418, RVmg.), is applied 
to the dream-interpreters of the Pharaoh (Gen. 418 24 E), and in 
post-exilic writings to the magicians at the Egyptian court 
(Ex. 711 87 [31 911 (P), and to the dream-interpreters of 
Nebuchadrezzar (Dan. 2 2 27 4 7 [4] 5 11). 


The spceific terms, of which the commonest is 25677, 
are in some cases obscure. They are the following :— 
г. Aésem (cop) This word probably had originally 


a magical reference (Fleischer), though the secondary 
sense (see DIVINATION, § 2 [1]) has almost driven out 
the primary. 

Cp Аг. fasama, which (in 2 and 4), as well as the noun 
kisama (‘oath’), has a distinctive magical meaning ; also the 

yriac азот, ‘to exorcise,’ strictly ? to make swear,’ and likewise 
the Gr. opxta reu vea8ac—'to make an oath,’ and then ‘to make 
a covenant with.’ W. R. Smith, however (/. Phil. 13 278), and 


1 See Jeremias, /zdubar-Nimrod (1894), p. 423 Jensen in 
mp KB, vi. 1 263. pcr 

2 L. W. King, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery (1896), no. 53; 
cp also B. Meissner in ZDAIG 50, 750 (1896). 

3 See Zimmern, Beitr. 2. A'enntn. d. Bab. Rel., p. 82 ff. (1901). 

4 byan is derived by G. Hoffmann (ZA TW 889) from Arab. 
(hatm) ‘nose,’ and explained as meaning ‘one who speaks in a 
low nasal tone’ (cp JJi2. Divination, $ 2, and yógres, below, 
$ 4). ®© gives variously é£mygra( (expounders), émaoibot 
(chanters, those who say incantations), and ¢appaxoi (those who 
use drugs for magical ends). 
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Wellhausen (Z7ezd.(1), 128, Рей. (2), 133, n. 5), both take the con- 
trary view ; Smith making ‘ decision ' (cp Prov. 16 10 and Targ.), 
Wellhausen ‘allotment or distribution,’ the fundamental meaning. 
The present writer differs with reluctance from such eminent 
authorities. It is true that there are cases in which the Ar. word 
has the sense of divination (e.g., Kuran 5 4), ‘obtaining a divine 
decree by headless arrows, etc.,' and that in Aram., the same 
signification is most common; but we must remember that in 
early times magic and divination came under one category. 


The primary sense may be one which includes both 
the special ones. Of the two senses that of magic 
seems much morc likely to be the original. 

2. From Jp, пз (2 Ch. 336 ‘to use witchcraft,’ 
RV ‘practice sorcery’) are derived ZaXiapA (шз; 
Jer. 27 9) and тард (шз, Ex. 7 11 Dan. 22 Mal. 35) 


rendered by EV ‘sorcerer’ (in Dt. 1810, and Ex. 22 18 [17]: 
fem. песо, AV ' witch,’ RV ‘ sorceress’). 


W. R. Smith derives from Ar. £asa/a, ‘to cut,’ the Hebrew 
word having in it the idea of cutting oneself in coming to the 
deity (see т K. 1828 and Jer. 415). He points out that it is still 
common in Arabia for a person guilty of some wrong to cut 
himself in the presence of the wronged person as a sign of re- 
pentance, The noun 4éshaphim (mý) he takes to mean 
“herbs or drugs shredded into a magic brew.’ (Cp Ar. kisfa, 
‘bits of things.) The meaning of verb and noun, however, are 
unconnected, and though in Mic. 5 11 [12] paws may well have 
the meaning of material drugs, in 2 K. 922 and Nah. 34 (EV 
t witchcraft’), it cannot have that meaning, notwithstanding © 
$ápuaka. Nor is this sense suitable in Is. 47 12, nor in Nu. 233 
(where we should perhaps read with Kue. pagas uv. 


The present writer follows Fleischer, who argues for 
its derivation from Ar. (Zasafa) ‘to obscure,’ of the sun 
and moon ‘to eclipse.’ If the derivation just suggested 
were adopted, the Hebrew might denote first of all ‘to 
have dark appearance,’ then ‘to be gloomy,’ ‘distressed,’ 
and finally ‘to bea suppliant,’ ‘to seek something from 


the deity’; cp the Syriac ethkesheph to entreat.! 

The Syriac word, in all the twelve instances in OT where 
kashaph Geia), in one or other of its forms occurs, is keresh. 
Now in the simple form this verb means ‘to be silent —2.е., to re 
strain one’s voice. Inthe Pa. and Aph. it means to practise magical 
arts. To distinguish two separate roots (with the Lexx.) would 
seem to be unnecessary. Suppose the primary sense to be ‘to 
restrain,’ then ‘to keep one's voice under,’ ‘to speak in a low 
mumbling tone’; we have in that case а link of connection 
with the meaning in the derived form, for the magician utters his 
incantations in such a suppressed tone. Smith, however, con- 
nects the Syriac word with the rare Arabic term /wzs and fursa 
=a kind of food given to women in child-bearing, which was a 
drug, thus agreeing exactly with фарџака. - 

3. Ldhai (vind), ‘enchantment’ (cp Is. 33, упо ўз) RV 
' a skilful enchanter’) is used more specifically of serpent- 
charming (Jer. 817 Eccles. 1011; cp ep» Ps.58 5 [6] 
* charmer'), and hence of any charm which could be 
worn, cp 15. 3 20 (evens, RV ' amulets '). 2 

The primary meaning of the word may perhaps be seen in 
2S. 12 19 Ps. 417 [8], not however in Is. 20 16 (see SBOT). It 
has been thought that араў (end) and падаў (wni) may havea 


kindred origin, and it is at any rate singular that the Arabic 
equivalents of both 3 are used in the sense of unlucky. 

4. Héber (120), found only in pl. (Is. 47 9 12 ' enchantments ) 
or in connection with 46427, “ДП (Dt. 1811 Ps. 585 [6], 
t charmer’), is explained by Ges. (74es. 1 441) to mean binding 
or tying—7.e., of magical knots. Similarly Smith, who says it 
is used to denote the tying together of words in order to con- 
stitute an incantation. He (followed by Ges.(13-Buhl(2), and 
Sieg.-St., also by Stade, GI/71 sos, and Dr. Deut., ad loc.) goes 
back to the Jewish tradition which sees in the word some kind 
ofsnake-charming. Note the parallelism in Ps. 58 5 [6]. 

Here we may refer to the Rabbinical £é»2' (yop), ‘amulet,’ 


1 


from уор, ‘to bind.’ Most likely it signifies something bound to 
a person, with no reference therefore to magical tying. Н is the 


1 Cp also Ar. £ás/, * unlucky’ (of days). Note that Fleischer 
(Levy, NITIV 2 459 a) takes Ar. &asa/a in the derived sense of 
speaking in a low, murmuring tone. 

2 Similarly w33 "n2 (2.), AV ‘tablets,’ RV ‘ perfume boxes,’ 
is taken by Smith to be a kind of amulet. 

3 Lahasa (as lãhūs, ‘unlucky ') and akasa (nahs, ‘unlucky’). 
Cp SERPENT, § І [3]. 

4 Cp Ar. kabar, a narrative—i.¢., a series of words bound to- 
gether. Or we may argue for a derivation from /aéara, to be 
beautiful, from an (assumed) earlier, but lost meaning 'to 
weave, bind.’ So 33m 4442r, a companion, one that is bound 


(to an individual or society), cp Т. W. Davies, Magic etc., 55 
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Rabbinical term for phylacteries ; see FRONTLETS. It is not at 
all impossible that Jesus’ words in Mt. 16 1g 18 18 were suggested 
by this magical practice, known in his time and in his country as 
in all times and lands. See BINDING AND LOOSING. 

БЕ Зан) (Qn) іп Is. 47 11, is explained by the great majority 
of critics (Hi. Ew. Di. etc.) ‘to charm (away), or the like (so 
RVmg.. This can he well defended (see the Comm.); but the 
absence of any СЕОБУ іп Heb. and Aram. favours the view 
that the text is corrupt. 


Among the ancients the employment of certain formulze 

was considered efficacious in proportion to the number 
4. In NT of repetitions. In India to-day if an ascetic 

j ' says іп one month the name of Radha, 
Krishna, or Rom 100,000 times, he cannot fail to 
obtain what he wants; and it is in the same spirit that 
Moslem dervishes renew their shrieks or whirlings. 
Similarly, the prophets of Baal called upon their god 
from morning until night, saying ‘Baal, hear us,’ 
т К. 1826. 

The words of Jesus ‘say not the same thing over and 
over again’ (Mt. 67 uh Barrodoyzonte*) have reference 
to the same superstition, 

In 2 Tim. 813 yógres (from yodw, ‘to sigh,’ ‘to utter 
low moaning tones’) is used of a class of magicians who 
uttered certain magical formule in a low deep voice. 
They were to be found, according to Herodotus, in 
Egypt (233) and elsewhere (4105 7191); they are 
mentioned also by Euripides and Plato. 

Paul, in addressing the Galatians (520), names among 
the works of the flesh dapuakeia [EV ‘sorcery '] ; Syr. 
harrashitha; Heb. versions of Salk. and Del. Deva 
[2éskaphim], which is closely connected with idolatry 
by being placed next after it. It is not possible here to 
do more than mention Simon Magus (Acts 89 f.) and 
Bar-jesus, the sorcerer whom Lk. calls also Elymas 
(Acts 138). This name the writer explains by uáyos ; 
it is really the Arabic ('Alim), *learned,' which is much 
the same in sense as uá»yos (cp SIMON MAGUS, ELYMAS). 
Cp EXORCISTS. T. W. D. 

F. B. Jevons, Zn£rod. to Hist. of Rel, 1896; A. C. Lyall, 
Asiatic Studies, chap. 4; E. B. Tylor, art. ‘Magic,’ £09); 

S Frazer, Golden Bough(?) 1 7-123; W. К. 

5. Bibliography. Smith's articles in /. PAil (13 273-288 

14 113-128) treat ably on the principal 

biblical terms. Cp also Rel Sem. 246 427, e£ passim; Driver 

on Deut. 1810 4 EV; T. Witton Davies, Magic, Divina- 

tion, and Demonology among the Hebrews and relatcd 

peoples (1898) ; Scholz, Gétzendienst und Zauberwesen bet den 

Hebráern, 1877 (uncritical); D. Joel, Der Aberglaube und aie 
Stellung des / udenthums zu demselben (1881-83). 

On the Bab. Magic, cp the work of Lenormant—now of course 
somewhat antiquated (Za magie chez les Chaldéens et les origines 
Accadiennes, 1874; Chaldean Magic, its origin and develop- 
ment, trans. with add. by the author, 1877; Dre Magie und 
Wahrsage-Kunst der Chaldéer, 1878). Lenormant is to be snp- 
plemented by reference to the various works cited in $ 20; see 
also the relative sections in Tiele's БАС, 1886; and Gesch. der Rel. 
im Alterthum, 1895; in A. H. Sayce's ' Origin and Growth of 
Rel.’ (Hibbert Lectures), 1888; in Hommel's Die Sem. Volker 
u. Sprachen, 1888; (by F. Jeremias) in Chantepie de la Saus- 
saye's Lekró. der Rel.-gesch.(9, 1897 ; and in Jastrow, Rel. of 
Bab. and Ass., 1898; L. W. King, Babylonian Magic and 
Sorcery (1896) ; Zimmern, ‘ Beiträge zur Kenntnis der bab. Re- 
ligion ' in Assyriolog. Bibliothek., Bd. xii., with L. W. King's 
review in A/SL 13 142 7, Н.Л So ED VIR 


MAGISTRATE. See generally GOVERNMENT, LAW 
AND JUSTICE. 

The terms to he enumerated are five— 

i. БЕШ sopshet (Dt. 1618 etc.). See JUDGE, 1. 


Yr 


2. "Sy. WY, убре "éger (Judg. 187 1) RV ‘ possessing authority’ 
(mg. ‘power of restraint'), an impossible rendering (Moore). 
The text is very corrupt. In connection with other emendations, 
and parallel cases of misunderstood references to the N. Arabian 
Musri (see Mizraim, $ 22), it may be best to regard both c 


1 Ges. (13)-Bn.(2) (followed by Che. ‘Isaiah,’ SBOT, Heb.) 
most felicitously reads for mans in pong. Render: ‘There 
shall come upon thee an evil which thou art not able to prevent 
by payment.’ Note the use of the verb in Job622, and the 
parallelism of "BE and "n? in Prov. 635. 


2 From Battus, a stuttering Greek poet (see Herod. 1 155). Cp 
Ecclus. 7 14 ‘ Repeat not thy words in thy prayer ' (uh 8evrepóays 
Aóyov èv mpogevxy mov) For references relating to battology 
among Moslems and others, see Lange in Herzog, 18 396. 
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and «xy as corruptions of a dittographed чуо (/.¢., Missur= 
Musr); DA ‘in the land (of)' precedes. The city conquered 
by the Danites was apparently in the far south (see Mican i., 
2; ZIKLAG), not in the far north. 

3. apxy, Lk. 12тт AV; cp 2020. 

4. apxwy, Lk. 1258; cp RULER. 

5. arpamyós : (а) Acts 16 20-38; cp Prator, Рнилррі; (4) 
Lk. 224 etc., see ARMY, § 6. ТОК, С. 

MAGOG. See Сос AND МАСОС. 

MAGOR-MISSABIB. See PASHIIUR (1). 


MAGPIASH (C'I^B315, cp MAGBISH?), signatory to 
the covenant (see EZRA i., 87); Neh. 1020[2r] (Bara- 
duc [BN], maia. [А], meraiac [L]) 

MAGUS (Acts 1368 RV™::). See BAR-JESUS, MAGIC, 
8 4. 

MAHALAH. See MAHLAH. 


MAHALALEEL, RV Mahalalel (ddan, § 34, 

as if ' praise of God' ; but @PAFL, madeAeHA, suggests 
soba, ‘ praiser of God’ (Gray, /7PN 201, with Reds- 

lob and Nestle]; but see below). 

т. Fourth in descent from Seth, Gen. 51277; 1Ch. lef 
(Bk. Jubilees, Malalél). Ср CAINITES, MEHUJAEL. 

2. One of the bné Judah in a post-exilic list, Neh. 
1141 (колеи [BN]). See PEREZ. 


The Judahite name, if not also the Sethite, is probably to 
be explained, like JEHALLELEL, as one of the many popular 
corruptions of the tribal name Jerahmeel. Cp feAeAegA, BB 
1 Ch. 81,a fuller form of the Benjamite name Bela, which, like 
Balaam, seems also to come from Jerahmeel. See also MAGDIEL. 

ока 165 


MAHALATH (лоте, 5574,78; also asa proper name 
іп Talm. Bab. Pes. 112a. The name possibly comes from 
n'osen, Jerahme'elith = 'a woman of Jerahmecl' [Che. ]). 

т. Esau's Ishmaelite wife: Gen. 989 [P] (маєАєө 
[ADEL], called BASHEMATH (g.v.) in chap. 36. For 
an explanation of the double name see SALMAH. 

2. Daughter of Jerimoth b. David, and wife of Reho- 
boam : 2 Chr. 1118 (woA[A]a@ [BA], &aeXXe0 [L]). 


MAHALATH upon [AV], or set to [RV] (bnp by, 


үпєр млєЛєӨ [BNART]; єттї yopeta [Aq] Aia 
yopoy [Sym.], үтгєр тнс yopeiac [Theod., Ошта]; 
pro choro, per chorum [Jer.], Ps. 53, 88 (headings). 
Ibn Ezra suggested that Mahalath was the first word of 
a song, to the tune of which these two psalms меге set. 
Ewald and Wellhausen adopt this view ; the ‘sickness’ 
might be that of God's people. Rashi, however, thought 
that the flute, Gesenius and Lagarde that the cz/Zara or 
cithern, was meant. Jerome and the Greek versions 
except LXX imply the pointing nbin, »eAóloth, ‘dances’: 
cp heading of Ps. 88, where Leannoth (perhaps = 'for 
singing ') follows. None of these views has much plausi- 
bility or is free from objection. A musical note which 
occurs in only two psalm-headings, and has no clear 
meaning, is probably corrupt. As Gratz has seen, a 
better reading is almost certainly ‘upon ALAMOTIH' 
[g.v.] LEANNOTH (may ; тод dmoxpidqvar [65] ; той 
é£ápxew [Aq.]; ad respondendum [Jer.]) is also prob- 
ably a mis-written гобу, originally intended as a соггес- 
tion of лото; see PsaLMs [Book], $ 122 (on ‘Alamoth’). 
т.к. (Cx 
MAHALI. See MAHLI. 


MAHANAIM (D'N), ‘encampment,’ epcastra).! A 
city on the E. of Jordan, placed by P on 

1. O.T. the frontier of Gad and Manassch (Josh. 
гаа 132630), and mentioned by him again 
asa ‘city of refuge’ together with ‘ Ramoth in Gilead’ 


1 [That the form is not really dual, is maintained elsewhere (see 
NAMES, $ 107). We. (CH 46) would take mno (тайӣн?) in Gen. 
8222 [21] as a proper name, parallel and equivalent to Maha- 
naim ; but Mahané does not occur elsewhere, and Ball ($507) 
therefore reads pin. There may, however, have heen a form 
Mahanath (see MiNxiTH) Note the sporadic uaavai& in 1 Ch, 
680 (B), as well as the cases where © renders by the sing. ў 
mapeuBoAo. See ad fin. S. A. C.] 
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Heshbon, and Jaazer (2d. 2138[36], cp 1 Ch. 68o[6s]). 
There was doubtless an ancient sanctuary there, for 
Jacob, so E represents, when he came to the place 
after parting from Laban, met there a ' host (mahdneh) 
of divine ones’: a skiiful application of the obvious 
etymology. Some find a second reference to the ety- 
mology in Gen. 327 (J), where ‘two hosts’ (mahdndth) 
are spoken of; but there are difficulties in supposing 
that the scene of Gen. 324 J: (J) is N. of the Jabbok, 
where E rightly, of course, places Mahanaim (see 
Holzinger, ad /ос., and GILEAD, 8 4). On two great 
occasions the security of the position of Mahanaim 
seems to have led royal personages to make it their 
residence.  'Ishbosheth' resided there during his short 
reign (2 S. 2812), and David retired thither in his flight 
from Absalom (2 5. 172427 ; cp 1932 1 K. 28). Under 
Solomon, Mahanaim was the adniinistrative centre of a 
department (т K. 414); see AHINADAB. The name 
occurs in the list of Palestinian cities taken by Shishak 
(Maspero, Struggle of the Nations, 773), and is finally 
met with (if the article prefixed to psn» is no objection) 
in Cant. 613 [71], where the Shulammite is somehow 
brought into connection with the ‘dance of Mahanaim’ 
(хоро тд» mrapeuBortGv, AV, ‘company of two armies’ ); 
eriticism, however, throws much doubt upon the text! 
(see CANTICLES, § 9; DANCE, § 7). 

Reference is prohably made to a re-conquest of Mahanaim in 
Am. 613; for p37p read рупо, and render, ‘ Have we not, by 
our strength, taken Mahanaim'? The name of the other town 
was hardly Lo-debar, but Jabesh-gilead (of which the MT xb 
s33 іѕ a corruption) See MEPHIBOSHETH ; SAUL, $ 6. 

The exact site of Mahanaim is uncertain. Conder’s 
reasons for placing it to the east of es-Salt,? beyond 

: the round basin of the Buke will 

% E d hardly bear examination. The critical 

" analysis of Сеп. 82 seems to show that 
Mahanaim lay N. of the Jabbok, but where, is disputed. 
Merrill (ast of the Jordan, 437) thinks of the ruin 
called Suleikhat, 300 ft. above the Jordan valley, in 
the Малу ‘Ajliin. Robinson, van Kasteren (ZDPV 
1320s f.), and Buhl (Pad. 257), however, urge the claims 
of Mihné or Mahné in the Jebel 'Ajlün, a little to the 
NE. of the town of 'Ajlün, whilst Porter and, according 
to Gautier, Germer-Durand, suggest that Gerasa rose 
on the ruins of Mahanaim. 

In 2 S. 229, Abner and his men, on leaving Gibeon, are said 
to have passed over Jordan, and gone through all Bithron, and 
so come to Mahanaim. Prof. H. P. Smith explains jin, as 


* doubtless the proper name of one of the side valleys up which 
Mahanaim was situated.' This is correct, except that ‘all 
Bithron' is corrupt ; the real proper name of the side valley was 
probably ‘the valley of Pistachio trees’3 (p*3523 5m). Accord- 
ing to 2 S. 186 the battle between the army of David and that of 
Absalom took place in the ‘wood of Ephraim.’ For ' Ephraim’ 
an early authority reads * Mahanaim’; but probably ‘Ephraim’ 
should rather be Rephaim (see EPHRAIM, Woop ов). At any 
rate, it was clearly in the vicinity of Mahanaim, and the nearest 
way from this ‘wood’ or copse-land to the city was by the 722 
(EV * plain’), or rather, since no satisfactory explanation of this 
reading (v. 23) has been offered,4 by the 9nj—that is to say, the 


eager Ahimaaz ran along in the wady in which, at some little 
distance, Mahanaim lay. 


From a critical glance at the OT passages it is evident 
that Mahanaim was a strong city ; we have to look for 
one of the very best sites for such a city in N. Gilead. 
It must also, as Gen. 32 shows, have been easily acces- 


1 Plausible as the ‘sword-dance’ theory may be, there is so 
much corruption in the context that we may suggest an emenda- 
tion akin to that proposed for Cant. 611 (see 'TiRzan). Read, 
* What do you see in the Shulammite? A narcissus of the valleys’ 
(`ргрп noy3n). This is grammatically easier and suits the 
context. 

2 Heth and Moab, 180 f. 

3 Pistachio-trees are found in Gilead (Post, PEFQ, 1888, p. 
200; Tristram, VHB 367). The current explanation of Bithron 
as ‘ravine’ will hardly bear examination (cp BETHER). Cp 
pma (EV Betonim), a place in Gad, mentioned beside Maha- 
nain, Josh. 13 26. 

4 See, e.g., Löhr, ad loc. 
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sible from Mizpah, which we have elsewhere provision- 
ally identified with Sūf. Putting all this together, we 
may plausibly identify Mahanaim with 'Ajlūn, so 
finely situated at a point where valleys meet, with 
abundant wood in its neighbourhood (GILEAD, § 7), and 
with an unequalled site for a fortress not far off, which 
is still occupied by the imposing Kal ‘at er-Rabad. At 
some distance to the N. is still found the name of Mihné 
or Mahne, and some of the best geographers (Robinson, 
van Kasteren,! and Buhl) would therefore place Maha- 
naim there. It seems better, however, to suppose that 
the ‘wood of Mahanaim ' extended as far as Mibné, and 
that the name of Mihne is really an abbreviation of that 
ancient phrase. 


Here, as elsewhere, geographical results are dependent on 
critical exegesis. The idea that 'Ajlün might be Mahanaim has 
also occurred to Prof. G. A. Smith (//G 587 ; cp 335 n., 586); 
hut he did not recognise that it was almost forced upon us by 
the biblical data, rightly viewed. Mühlau (Riehm!2), 954) feels 
a similar hesitation ; he thinks that Mihné is not near enough to 
the Jabbok and the Jordan Valley. 

Readings: Josh. 13 26 Baav [В], «aav [Bab], pavarų [A], иаа». 
[L]; v.3o paava [B], AL as above. Jos. 21 38 [36] kapei [B], 
paveeu [L), A as above. 1 Ch. 68o [65] uaavacó [B], -atu [A], 


Baved [L], p» [Pesh]. 25. 28 ёк тє тареш ВоАт$ [BAL], 


B add eis рараєи, cp We. ad Joc. ; v. 12 pavaep [A], тарен. ВоАт}$ 
[L], lost in В; e. 29 (rhv) mapepBoanv [BA], mapeufoAàs абан 
[L]; Jos. (Azt. vii. 13) MavaAw. 2 S. 17 24 агае д [D], -v [A], 
rapeu BoAás [L]; v. 27 раараєи [BA], Las before ; 19 32 uavaeus 
[BA], L as before. т К. 28 mapeuoAas [DAL]; 414 paavacecov 
[B], раараци [A], нахе Аан [L]. The ethnic is perhaps to be 
found in 1 Ch. 11 46 (crit, emend.) See MAHavITE ; also ЈЕРН- 
THAH, $ 3, n. 4. TOK С. 


MAHANEH-DAN or Dan's сатр (TMM; map- 
EMBOAH ASN [BAL ]), a place ' behind ’—z.e., W. of— 
Kirjath-jearim, where the 600 Danites from Zorah and 
Eshtaol encamped in the course of their advance north- 
wards (Jud.1812) The explanation of the name is 
questionable, and a different localisation of Mahaneh- 
Dan is given іп Judg. 1325—viz., ' between Zorah and 
Eshtaol' It was there that the spirit of Yahwe first 
stirred up Samson. The explanation of this discrepancy 
is to be found in 1 Ch. 252 54, at least if we may read 
Гтлпо instead of prn. 'The Manahethites were partly 


‘sons’ of Shobal the father of Kirjath-jearim, and partly 
connected with the Zorites (of Zorah) Sec MANA- 
5. А. С. 


MAHARAI (179%, cp Ph. 9027102), a Neto- 
phathite [of the Zerahites], one of David's heroes (2 S. 
2328, моєрє [B], maepaei [А], maapnan [o rov 
petia] [L], 1 Ch.1130, weepe [BN, ze, `m], 
moopa [^], mappi [L]; 2713, menpa [B]. woopat 
[A], маар [L]). 


МАНАТН (NM), cp Ahimiti, son of Azuri king of 


Ashdod, temp. Sargon, see below; maa [BAL ]). 

т. b. Amasai, in the genealogy of the Kohathite Samuel; x Ch. 
635 [20] (wed [B], аро [L]) apparently = AHIMOTH, (g.v.) in 
v. 25 [10] (where L has араш as here); perhaps derived from 
Mahath b. Amasai in 2 Ch. 29 12 (має [A]). Ср JAHATH, 2, 
GENEALOGIES i., $ 7, lii. c. Mahath, ‘Amasai, ‘Azariah are all 
Kohathite (Ze., S. Palestinian) names. Amasai probably comes 
from 'Ishmà'eli (Ishmaelite, cp 1 Ch. 2 17), 'Azariah from 'Asshüri 
(cp AssHuRIM); Mahath or Ahimoth is presumably also an ethnic, 
and perhaps (like Ahitub?) comes from Rehobothi. A Reho- 
bothite king of Ashdod, and a Levite connected with Rehoboth 
are very possible. 

2. A temple officer temp. Hezekiah (2 Ch. 31 13; @avac(B; see 
NAHATH, 3], aa0 [L]), perhaps the same as т. TIR, C 


MAHAVITE. Eliel the Mahavite is the EV render- 
ing of the MT DDIAN Pow (1 Ch. 1146... о мє! 
[BN] o mawein [A], о mawðı [L]). a rendering 
which cannot be legitimately obtained from the present 
state of the text. 

Read `тлпзл (cp Vg., Mahumites), ‘a man of Bahurim.' Eliel 
and Bahurim are both probably Jerahmeelite names (Che. . 

Be. (Chron.) and Barnes (Camb. Bible) would read naa, an 
inhabitant of Mananam (g.v.). Pesh. presents а form pe азо). 


1 ZDPV 1320s /. 
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MAHAZIOTH (MINN, ‘visions,’ cp NAMES, § 23), 
according to the Chronicler a son of Heman (т Ch. 


25430, MEAZWO V. 4, MEAZWEO 2. зо [В], mMaaziwdé 
[AL], makazioth [Vg.]), see HEMAN. 


MAHER-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ (13 UN oor "HD, 
§ 23; O2€WC TIPONOMHN TTOIHCAI CKYAWN 
and таҳєос CKYAEYCON, OZEWC TIPONOMEYCON 
[BNAQLP], the name given by Isaiah to his son (15. 813). 
Like SHEAR-JASUUB (g.v.) this name is intended as 
an omen (cp Che. /s.@), ad /oc.) The name means 
‘swiftly cometh spoil, speedily hasteneth prey’ or, to 
keep closer to the abruptness of the Hebrew, ‘ hasten 
booty, speed spoil.’ See ISAIAH i., $ 4. 


MAHLAH (7970; mada [BAL], maada [F]) а 
daughter of ZELOPHEHAD [g.v.] (Nu. 2633 [37]; 271 
[L om. all the names of the daughters]; 3611 Maaa 
[B], madaa [AL]; Josh. 173 maada [BL]. In RV 
of т Ch. 7:8 Mahlah (AV МАНАГАН) is one of the sons 
of HAMMOLEKETH [g.v.], Machir's sister (uaeAa. [B], 
рооћа [A], waadaé [L]). 

All these names are corrupt; but the true readings can prob- 
ably be recovered. Zelophehad springs from Salhad ; Hammo- 
leketh from Salecah (another name of the same place). Mahlah 
may come from [Abel]-meholah ; there was possibly a second 
place of this name, which ultimately comes from ‘ Jerahmeel.' 
Note that Gideon, who has been fused with Jerubbaal, is an 
Abiezrite, and that Abiezer in 1 Ch. 7 18 is a brother of Mahlah. 

TORTE 


MAHLI conny, § 74; mooAfe]i [BAL]), a Levitical 
subdivision which appears as a distinct family in Nu. 
26 58 (PAFL om.), but is elsewhere associated with the 
division MERARI. ‘These names seem to appear inde- 
pendently in Ezra818 f. (see SHEREBIAH) — 1 Esd. 847 
(moorei [L]); more commonly, however, they are 
brought into relationship. "Thus Mahli is either made 
the son of Merari (and brother of MusHi1) in Ex. 6 19 
(AV MAHALI) Nu. 820 т Ch. 619 [4] (oori [L]) 2o[14] 
(om. B) 2321 (“ond [B in 2]) 2426, or becomes the son 
of Mushi and grandson of Merari, as in 1 Ch. 632 [47] 
(u00XX [L]), cp 2323 24 30(uo0AAet [В]). See, generally, 
GENEALOGIES i., § 7. 

The gentilic Mahlites (Onpa) occurs only in Nu.333 
(6 poder [B], 6 poodle]}e [BabA FL]) 26 58 (see above). 

The name is possibly derived from MAHALATH (¢.v.); but may 
come straight from ‘ Jerahme’eli' (Che.) ; note that one of Mahli’s 


descendants is named Jerahmeel (ср 1 Ch. 23 21 24 28 4), and see 
Mouin. 


MAHLON. See CHILION, and cp RUTH (Book). 


MAHOL (iN, 874; mah [B], MaoYA [A]. maaha 
[L]) the father of Heman, Calcol, and Darda, three 
(foreign) wise men who, together with Ethan the Ezra- 
hite, were surpassed in wisdom by Solomon (т К. 431 
[511]). These names can all be accounted for on the 
assumption that the wisdom of the Edomites is referred 
to. Ethan and Heman both seem to be corrupt forms 
of TEMAN [g.v.]; Calcol (b353) is probably a corruption 
of Caleb (355) and Darda (yq) of AROER (ayay). 
EZRAHITE is certainly another form of 'Zarhite,' and 
Zerah in Gen.36:3 17 is an Edomite clan. Lastly, 
Mahol, like HAMUL, comes from JERAHMEEL (buono). 
It was really, perhaps, only Aroer that was a son of 
Jerahmeel ; G8" give vids ог vióv, not vios in 1 K. Le. 
The enthusiastic remark of x K. 431 [511] now becomes 
more striking, for the wisdom of the Edomites (with 
whom the Jerahmeelites were connected) was proverbial 
(cp Obad. 8), and when we take into consideration that 
in v. 3o we should almost certainly read pp? "3 (a cor- 
ruption of 5wsm зд, ‘sons of Jerahmeel') for MT's 
mop “2, and that Job was also 'greater than all the 
Jerahmeelites ' (read pp» 2a Job 13), the view here offered 
becomes in the highest degree probable. See EAST 
(CHILDREN OF), JERAHMEEL, MAHALATH. 


Klo.'s ingenious theory (see his notes on т К. Z.c.) that there 
was a poetic dialogue, like our Job, in which Ethan and the 


other sages took part, is baseless; bino cannot mean ‘a round 
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of alternate speeches.’ Lag. (07. 2 25) more plausibly thought 
that ain? 23 meant ‘dancers’ (and singers); ср Twa nus, 
Eccles. 12 4. T Kacy 


MAHSEIAH (топо) RV, Јег. 3212 5159. See 
MAASEIAII i. 


MAIANEAS, RV Maiannas (maiannac [ВА]), 
1 Еѕа. 948= Neh. 87, MAASEIAH ii., 16. 


MAID, MAIDEN (TOY, 'a/mah, Ex. 28, etc; 
MANA, MARIA, Lam. bir, etc.). See IMMANUEL, 
§ 1, FAMILY, § 4. 


MAKAZ (ip; wayewac [B] maymac [A] 
^erxac [L]), mentioned first among the cities of 
the second of the prefectures of the land of Israel, 1 K. 
4g. ‘The next three places named being among those 
reckoned to Dan (Josh. 1941-43), it would seem that 
‘Makaz’ should be a corruption of one of the other 
names of Danite towns. ME-JARKON (4.v.) suggests 
itself as probable. If the site proposed for this place is 
correct, Me-jarkon well deserved to be so prominently 
mentioned.! .a££zs, a little to the NE. of Ascalon, 
once proposed by Conder, is neither in an important 
position, nor would the site be Danite. T KC. 


MAKED (makeà [ANV]; Vg. Aageth), an unknown 
place in Gilead, mentioned in т Macc. 526 (maxeB [A]) 
—cp 36 (where AV MagcED)—along with Bosora and 
Carnaim. 


MAKHELOTH (iba ; MA&KHAWO [BAF], ma- 
кнАо›Ө [11), a place named in Nu. 3325 /, probably 
identical with KEHELATHAH ; cp also MIKLOTH. 

All these forms are almost certalnly corruptions of * Jerah- 
meel.’  P's list of stations is artificial; the substratum, how- 
ever, consists of place-names belonging to the Jerahmeelite 
region, S. of Palestine. 

See WANDERINGS. TRK C 


MAKKEDAH (77919; makHAan, MàkHààa; Jos. 
Ant.v.117 mMakyidd: 7.1 маккнАд; Pesh. mākār, 
but in 1541 zakda@), a royal Canaanite city (Josh. 1216; 
om. [?] B) in the lowland of Judah (1541), mentioned 
at the end of a group of cities together with Beth-dagon 
and Naamah. It was ‘in the cave at Makkedah' that 
the ‘five kings of the Amorites,’ who had sought refuge 
there after the battle of Beth-horon (101016), were 
taken and slain. Makkedah itself was captured after- 
wards (1021). Eusebius places Makkedah 8 R. m. E. 
from Eleutheropolis (O.$2789o; cp 1388) ‘This is 
clearly impossible. Nor is it at all certain (the name 
having disappeared) whether the site proposed by 
Warren at el- Mughàr (‘the cave’), SW. of Ekron, 
5 m. E. of Md aneh (perhaps the Naamah of Josh.), 
and some 25 m. from Gibeon, is the right one. There 
are, indeed, signs that an ancient town stood here, and 
Conder says that this is the only site in the plain where 
caves are to be found. ‘The Пау es-Sardr has, in 
fact, made a way here through a bar of soft sandy stone, 
and the precipitous cliffs are pierced by caverns of 
various sizes (PEF Mem. 2411). The narrative in Josh. 
points to a single specially large cave (mynn) which was 
outside of the town. The name may seem to suggest a 
sheep-breeding region (cp =p) and Dr. оп Am.11). 
It may, however, have suffered changes, and the original 
name may possibly have had the same origin as ME- 
GIDDO [g.v.] Н has not becn traced with certainty 
in the Egyptian name-lists. ТКС 


MAKTESH (PADD ; THN KATAKEKOMMENHN 
[BNAQ]; eic TON олмом [А9.], том олмом 


: [Symm.], єм Tw Bader [Theod.]), usually supposed 


to be the name of a quarter of Jerusalem where mer- 
chants and dealers resided (Zeph. 111), and to be so 
called because in configuration it resembled a mortar 
(КУ, ‘the mortar’); cp Judg. 1519 ‘the mortar 
(EV ‘hollow place’) that is in Lehi.’ See MORTAR. 


1 In the main as Klost., who reads the name Me-rakkon. 
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The Tg. thinks of the Valley of the Kidron, most 
moderns of the Tyropceon (see JERUSALEM, $ 23). 
The name, however, which is both odd in itself and 
nowhere else found, is not improbably corrupt. It is 
best to read mnzzz- (2 K. 2313), or rather п°їпдзллл 
(see DESTRUCTION, MOUNT Or); the locality meant 
is the Mount of Olives. Observe that the ‘ gates’ and 


the ‘hills’ are mentioned just before. 


This may be illustrated by Neh. 13 15, where we read, accord- 
ing to a probable critical emendation of a corrupt text, that sellers 
of agricultural produce brought their goods into Jerusalem ‘ by 


the ascent of those who worship’ (DY MALT 79922 for OVI TYNI 
UY D22) Probably there were houses or shelters on the 
Mount of Olives for those sellers who could not return home in 
the day. Possibly, too, the phrase ONAWEA nzy2 is the 
original name of the ppa an (Zech. 14 4) : ie., gn» (olives) 
may be a corruption of pannen (‘those who worship") In 
2$.153o we find the phrase pma abo (‘the ascent of the 
olives’), for which we should perhaps read (cp v. 32) лоро 
рэплерл. Ср OrnivEs, Mount or. T (ер 


MALACHI. According to the title (Mal. 1 1), the last 
book of the Minor Prophets contains ‘the word of 
Yahwé to Israel by Malachi.’ It would 
seem that a propcr name is intended here, 
but the difficulty of understanding the word malachi 


1. Name. 


ayn, ‘my messenger’)! in this way has been felt 


since the earliest times. Even @®84Q has év хері 
ayyéXov айтод, * by Ais messenger’; a translation which 
(whether from *2x59 or 12x52) would hardly have been 
possible at a time when the existence of a prophet 
Malachi was generally recognised. In fact, the prevail- 
ing tradition among the Jews for some time after Christ 


continued to reject the proper name. 

The Jon. Targ. (Mal. 1 1) declares this ‘messenger’ to have 
been no other than Ezra the scribe, and Jerome adopts this 
view. Cpalso Talm. MegzZ. 15a. ‘The earliest Church Fathers 
generally regard the word as an appellative (see Reinke, 
Malachi, 6-9; Kahler, Nachexil. Proph. 44.7. ; Nestle, Sept. 
Stud. 313, and cp 4 Esd. 1 40). In any case, it is hardly to be 
doubted that the superscription is the work of a later hand.? 


When, finally, it is observed how the phrase 'my 
messenger ' is employed in 31, at the beginning of the 
most striking passage in the book, the conclusion seems 
imperative that the proper name ' Malachi' originated 
in a misinterpretation of this word, aided perhaps by 
Hag. 113 as well as Mal. 27. 

The book falls into two main divisions: (a) a rebuke 
addressed to the priests (16-29) ; (^) a series of oracles 

addressed to all the people (2 10-321 [4 3]). 
соеп (a) The theme of the brief introduction 
(12-5), Israel God's peculiar people, plays a very im- 
portant part in the book from beginning to end. See 
16 210 36/., and cp 25 f That the prophet should 
choose here as his sole illustration of this truth a refer- 
ence to calamities that have recently come upon Edom, 
Israel's brother nation, is characteristic of the time at 
which he wrote (sce below, 8 6). 

Of the charges brought against the priests, the fore- 
most is one of gross misconduct in their performance of 
the temple service (16-:3). They treat the sacred rites 
with indifference, and bring the most worthless offerings 
as good enough for the worship of Yahwé. They are 
further accused of betraying their trust as the official 
guides of the people in religious matters (24-9). As 
members of the priestly tribe, they are the bearers of the 
torah (amn) or (oral) teaching concerning the religion 
and worship of Yahwe. ‘They have broken their covenant, 
however, and turned aside from the path ; their teaching 
has become a stumbling-block to the people. In v. 94, 
if the text is correct, still another accusation is unex- 
pectedly introduced, namely that of partiality in the 


1 So far as the form is concerned, коо might be a con- 
traction of 3x5 or m 2s65, ‘messenger of Yahwé.' But the 
name is not a likely one, and there is no evidence of the occur- 
rence of the longer form in any Hebrew text (to appeal to the 
later Greek superscription, Madaxias, is absurd). 

2 Cp especially Zech. 9 1 (text incomplete) 12 1. 
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use of the ‘teaching.’ The meaning of the charge is 
not quite clear, and it is decidedly out of place as it 
stands. 

(2) In the passage 210-16, with which the second 
main division of the book begins, nearly all interpreters 
since Jerome have seen the prophets rebuke of two 
evils—marriage with heathen women, and divorce (so 
also Targ., though with a noteworthy variation in v. 16, 
due to the corrupt state of the Hebrew original; see 
also EzRA i., $ 5). This interpretation fails to meet the 
requirements of the text (see below, § 4). The rebuke 
is rather directed against the encroachment of foreign 
worship in Israel (so (5, Pesh.) Judah has dealt 
falsely with the wife of his youth, the covenant religion, 
and is wedding a strange cult. The people lament 
because their offerings fail to bring a blessing, and are 
strangely unable to see why ill-fortune has come upon 
them (vv. 13 144). 

The two sections 217-35 and 313-21 [43] are very much 
alike in character and contents. In cach, the assertion 
of some of the people that Yahwe does not concern 
himself with human affairs is answered by the prophet's 
assurance that the great and terrible day will soon 
come, when the good shall be separated from the evil 
and the righteous shall finally triumph. — These oracles 
are interrupted by a characteristic passage (36-12) in 
which the pcople are censured for neglecting to pay 
their tithes. ‘The passage was begun in a quite different 
strain (see esp. v. 7), suggested by the catalogue of sins 
in 2. 5. The way in which the prophet seizes upon this 
particular delinquency as it occurs to him, abandoning 
the main line of his reasoning altogether, illustrates 
both the hasty looseness of style into which he some- 
times falls, and his present interest in matters connected 
with the public worship. 

It is probable that 3 22-24 [4 4-6] isa later appendix to the book.! 
It has no natural connection with the preceding, but has all the 
appearance of an addition by another hand, having for its chief 
object the providing of an impressive close for the collection of 
the prophetic writings. It is hardly by accident that Moses and 
Elijah, the two great representatives of Israel's golden age, 
appear together in these isolated verses at the end of the last 
of all the prophets. 

The most interesting passage in the book from the 
theological point of view is 111, with its assertion that 

all sincere worship of the one God, even 
3. Heathen Ке Пек : "oO 
hip. among the heathen, is accepte y 

Wong Yahwé, whose nanie is truly honoured 
(cp in the NT Rom. 1197. [cp 21o/.; Wisd. 136-9]; 
Acts 1035). This interpretation, which is now adopted 
by most OT scholars, is the one required by both the 
language and the context of the verse. See esp. 
Kuenen, Hibbert Lectures (1882), p. 180 f. ; GASm. 
The Twelve Prophets (1898), p. 358 7% But the passage 
stands alone in the OT. 1n Ps. 653 [2], which is perhaps 
the nearest approach to a parallel, the language is much 
less definite, Still, remarkable as the expression is, the 
idea was certainly not foreign to Judaism—it is quite in 
the spirit of the ‘ Wisdom’ literature, for example—nor 
can it be said to be out of keeping with the character of 
this prophet as it appears in the rest of the book. 

It has been remarked above that the current inter- 
pretation of 210-16 is untenable. The text of the 
passage is, unfortunately, corrupt ;? but 
it is not difficult to recognise the nature 
of the charge brought by the prophet 
against his fellow-countrymen. The 
sin which he is attacking is one of unfaithfulness, of 
false dealing (verb агай). The accusation is stated 
definitely in 2. 112: ‘Judah has profaned the sanctuary 
of Yahwe, which he loves, and has espoused a bath ‘él 
nékar’ (323 ок nz, ‘ daughter of a foreign god’). А few 
verses farther on (zv. 14 f.) the charge is made: ‘ Thou 
hast dealt falsely with the wife of thy youth, the wife of 


4. Figurative 
interpretation 
of divorce. 


1 [The phraseological evidence for this view has been collected 
by Böhme, ZA TWT 210 f. —Ev.] 

2 No one of the attempts to emend 27. 15a 16a can be called 
even partially successful. 
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thy covenant.’ To treat these expressions literally, as 
referring to actual marriage and divorce,! involves us in 
insuperable difficulties. To assume, in the first place, 
that divorce of Israelitish wives stood in any necessary 
or even probable connection with the wedding of women 
from other nations is unreasonable. Many modern 
commentators, in the desire to avoid this difficulty, 
suppose a change of subject, from intermarriage with 
Gentiles to divorce in general (Kóhler, Orelli, Wellh., 
etc.). It is not possible, however, thus to separate vv. 
13-16 from vv. то-12. The phrase ' wife of thy covenant- 
religion’ (that 'éseth bérithéka [лл пох] cannot mean 
‘wife of thy marriage vows,’ Kraetzsehmar, Bundes- 
vorstellung, 240 f. has shown conclusively) is plainly 
contrasted with ‘daughter of a foreign god’; ‘with 
whom thou hast falsely dealt’ (v. 14) refers to the 
charge made with the same word in v.11; 007220 in 
v.14 is repeated from v.10. Better evidence of con- 
tinuity could hardly be desired.? Another attempt to 
remove the apparent incongruities of the passage is that 
of G. A. Smith (Zhe Twelve Prophets, 2 здо 365), who 
proposes to strike out vv. 11 and 12—a desperate ex- 
pedient. "There is one, and but one, admissible inter- 
pretation, namely, that which recognises the use of 
figurative language here. ‘Wedding’ a foreign cult 
necessarily involved ‘divorce’ from the covenant religion. 
'The figure employed by the prophet is very natural and 
effective, certainly better suited to his time than that 
introduced by Hosea. 
The book of Malachi gives us in small compass a 
many-sided view of the religious conditions in which the 
E writer lived. Israel was beginning to 
соро feel the effects of her more intimate 
acquaintance with the great nations round about. The 
world had grown larger, and the perspective had 
changed. A new type of ‘free thinkers’ had arisen 
(217 313 f.) ; a class too numerous, and perhaps too 
sincere, to be ignored. The feeling was gaining ground 
that the old beliefs and rites were outgrown. Hence 
the shameful conduct of some of the priests, and the 
readiness of many influential men among the people to 
‘betray’ the nation (as the prophet insists, 210) by 
openly espousing foreign cults. On the other hand, the 
orthodox, the ‘ God-fearing,' formed a sort of church or 
party by themselves (316) in opposition to these tend- 
encies. The situation closely resembles that which pro- 
duced the two parties of the Pharisees and the Sadducees 
ata later day. The prophet's own position is that of 
one who can welcome the broader view, while remaining 
thoroughly loyal to the national religion. He declares 
without hesitation that heathen worship is aecepted by 
Yahwe, but in the uext breath appeals to the patriotism 
of his hearers, and to their hope of a Messianic time. 
As for the date of Malachi, it was certainly written in 
the Persian period (allusion to the ‘governor’ in 18) 
6. Date, 2% the completion of the temple (310). 
| * Regarding the other criteria it may be said 
that they all point distinctly to a late rather than an 
early date? The remarkable passage 12-5 (Edom złe 


1 [The latest advocacy of the literal interpretation is to be 
found in Nowack's A7. Proph. 389 410 f., and Che. Jew. Rel 
Life (бо). The most plausible reconstruction of the whole back- 
peed of the passage (Mal. 210-16) on the same view is that of 

tade (СИГ? 1367), who remarks, ‘The connection shows that 
the writer has to do in the first place with matrimonial alliances 
which respected members of the community, who were already 
of a certain age, had contracted with rich and influential families 
of the peoples of the land. These persons were already married, 
and their non-Jewish fathers-in-law were able, in consequence 
of their social position, to make the new marriage conditional 
on a preceding divorce of the Jewish wife.’ Against this, how- 
ever, see Winckler, 4072 536 /7. —Ep.] 

_ ? [It is, of course, v. 16 which may appear to break the con- 
tinuity of Mal. 2 10-16. ‘For I hate dismissal (of a wife), says 
Yahwé, may seem too general and far-reaching to serve as ап 
argument in this special case. But it is urged that reformers 
often do not see all that follows from the general principles 
which they invoke, which explains some of the strange incon- 
sistencies in the later OT literature. — Ep.] 

3 It has been customary, chiefly because of the traditional 
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arch enemy of Israel) is to be classed with Am. 9:2 and 
Ob. 21 ;! the apocalyptic passages 31 /: 19 (4 1) f, with 
their conception of the day of judgment as the day when 
‘the wicked’ (mywn) shall be destroyed out of Isracl, 
remind us of the Psalms (Wellh.); the theological 
development presupposed by the book finds its nearest 
parallels in the Psalter and the Wisdom literature ; and 
finally, the position of Mal. at the end of the collection 
of the Prophets may be adduced, though the argument 
is not weighty. We may, therefore, assign the book 
with some confidence to the first half of the fourth century. 
To argue from the fact that Mal. calls the priests ‘sons of 
Levi, that he was not acquainted with the priestly law-book 
(Wellh. on Mal. 322[44]; cp Now. 391)is hardly permissible. It 
is evident, from all parts of the book, that the writer (like many 
of the latest OT writers) is strongly influenced by Dt. Nothing 
could be more natural than that he should use its familiar 
phraseology. The same may be said of 322 [4 4] (probably by a 
later hand; see ahove) with its mention of Horeb instead of 
Sinai. Such expressions as ‘the laws and statutes’ which were 
‘enjoined by Moses upon all Israel’ were, of course, associated 
with the name ‘Horeb’ (see, e.g., Dt. 51). Cp also Ecclus. 
487 Ps. 106 rg. From 310 (cp Nu. 1821 ff.) it is natural to sup- 
pose that the priestly law of tithes was already codified, as it 
certainly was recognised. 

The diction of Mal. is pure, the style vigorous, though 
often prosaic and sometimes awkward. In more than 
one place, the meaning is seriously obseured 

т. Style. | "e 
y an abrupt transition, due apparently to 
the writer's impulsive haste. A personal peculiarity of 
his style is seen in his favourite way of opening an 
argument, by introducing the supposed objections of his 
hearers, which he then refutes (12 f 6 ff. 217 37 f. 
13/.)? Originality and earnestness are marked ehar- 
acteristics of the book in all its parts. The estimate 
that pronounces it a monument of the degeneracy of 
Hebrew prophecy, the product of an age whose religious 
teachers could only imitate, but not attain to, the 
spiritual fervour of the old prophets (so esp. Duhm, 


Reuss) is decidedly unjust. 
Among the special comms. on Mal. those of Edward Pococke, 
1677 ((3, 1692), Reinke, 1856, Kohler, 1865, 
8. Literature. may be mentioned. Cp also Stade, Gesch. 
Isr. 2128-138; and JBL 17 1-15, where the 
views expressed in this article, as now revised, are more full 
set forth. [See also W. Böhme, ZATIV 7 (1887) 210 J.: М1. 
AOF 2531 f] We Re S.C CT 
MALCHAM, RV Malcam (D251). 
т. b. SHAHARAIM [g.v], in the genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.7., 
§ 9, ii. B), т Ch. Sot (ueAxas [B], -au [A], -ом [Т.]). 
2. In Zeph.15 (roð Вас:Аєос̧ avrov [BNAQ], uoAox [Qmg.]) 
RVmg. has ‘their king,’ as in 2 S. 1230 RVmg. has Matcam for 
EV's'their king.’ See Mitcom. 


MALCHIAH. See MALCHIJAH. 

MALCHIEL (9200, ‘God is King (or my king)’ 
$$ 24. 36; on early history of name see MALCHIJAN ; 
mMeAy(E)IHA[ADFL]; but in Nu. meAATHA [B*], in Ch. 
MEAAEIH [B], an Asherite family, Gen. 4617 Nu. 
26 45 (where also Syondn, Malchielite, weAAIHAI [В], 
meAy(e)tHA(e)1 [BAPAFL]) т Ch.73:. The same 
name is prominent in the correspondence of the 
Amarna tablets. Milkil (= Malchiel) was one of the 


chief enemies of the governor of Jerusalem (ep Jastrow, 
JBL1112o; Ѕаусе, Pat. Pal, 135, ete.). See ASHER i., 


8 1. 
MALCHIJAH (72000, 3793519, as if ‹ Yahw? is my 
king’; § 36); but possibly the original name was a 


exegesis of 2 то f., and the fact that mixed marriages are assailed 
in Ezra-Neh., to assign Mal. to the middle of the fifth century. 
[The precise position of the book in relation to Nehemiah and 
Ezra is a matter of controversy. Stade places it before the 
arrival of Ezra; Driver during the absence of Nehemiah at the 
Persian Court; Che. (Jew. Rel. Life) shortly before the arrival 
of Nehemiah, and consequently before that of Ezra. The ques- 
tion has passed into a new phase in consequence of recent 
critical study of the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah.—Ep.] 

1 See / BL 17 16-20; also EDOM, $ 9. | 

2 It is a curious fact that many scholars, following Ewald, 
have seen in this (in itself by no means remarkable) hahit of 
style a mark of the transition to the dialectic manner of the 
Jewish schools, although dating Mal. in the fifth century. 
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corruption of Jerahme'el; Hanimelech and Harim 
(24-6) seem to be corruptions of Jerahme'el. Note 
also Malchijah the Rechabite (7, 8); cp MALCHIEL. 
That nos. 4-6, 7 and 8, and 9-11 represent only three 
individuals is highly probable. pedAxfela [BNA], ue- 
ха [L]. 


т. Father of PASHHUR, g.v.; Јег. 211 Мҥгс1пАн [AV], 
Maccutan [RV] (meàyiov [BNAQ], Jer.381 EV MarcuiaH 
BNA om., pedxeou ([Aq., Theod., in Qmg.]). 

2. b. Hammelech (RV ‘the king's son,’ but see above), into 
whose dungeon Jeremiah was cast; Jer.386 EV MALCHIAH 
(ueAx[ekov [ВКА О]). 

3: Ае of Adaiah the priest 1 Ch. 912 (uadxera [B], 
peàxiov [AD; Neh.1112, AV Marcian; probably to be 
identified with the Malchijah who gave his name to one of the 
twenty-four priestly lots; 1 Ch.949 (ueAxuwA [L]); cp the 
occurrence of the name in the Asaphite genealogy in 1 Ch. 
640 [25], AV MALCHIAH (иєАҳга [L]). 

4, 5,6. (AV MarcHuiAH) b. Parosh, b. Parosh secundus, and 
(AV MarcuiaH) b. Harim, laymen in list of those with foreign 
wives (see Ezra i., $ 5 end); Ezral025 [2/5], 10 31 (ВХА om. 
the second Malchijah in 10 25 and add eafita [XN], «caBra [A], etc., 
see ASIBIAS; L for the first reads pexatas. In т Esd. 926 32 
Metcutas).  Malchijah b. Harim was one of the repairers of 
the wall; Neh. 311 (ueAxeias [BA]. a 

7, 8. (AV MarcuiAH) b. Rechab, ruler of the district of Beth- 
haccherem, Neh. 3 14; and ‘one of the goldsmiths,’ Neh. 331, 
both repairers. If Ben-rechab, the designation of the former, 
means ‘Rechabite,’ it shows that the Kenites still lived 
among the representatives of the old people of Israel. 
Cp Be.-Rys. ad Joc. ; E. Meyer, Æntst. 167. And certainly 
* Rechabite' 7s the meaning, if, in accordance with parallels 
almost innumerable, Beo (aurifex) is a corruption of ~)3 
naay, ‘son of a Zarephathite.’ Observe that in Neh. 332 (by 
a ‘necessary’ emendation) the Zarephathites (pnaas7) and the 
Jerahmeelites (p'5xanw3 for ц'здлл) are mentioned as co- 
operating in the repairs. See ZAREPHATH. | 

9, 10, 11. A supporter of Ezra at the reading of the law (see 
Ezra il, $ 13 /.; cp i. § 8, 11., § 16 [s], ii. 8 15 [11 e), Neh. 8 4 
(wedxeras [BRA], ср x Esd. 944 MELCHIAS; priestly signatory 
to the covenant (see Ezra i., $ 7), Neh. 103 [4]; and a priest in 
procession at dedication of wall (see Ezra 1i., $ 13g) Neh. 1242 


(uedxeras [0° PE; BRA om.]). quK. 

MALCHIRAM (21250, $ 41, ' ту king is exalted’ ; 
perhaps an adaptation of a name corrupted (cp HAMME- 
LECH, MALCITIJAH) from JERAHMEEL (Che.), one of the 
sons of Jeconiah ; 1 Ch. 318 (weAy[e]ipam [BAL]). 

MALCHI-SHUA (2157290, or in one word [Bab. 
MSS] as in 1 S.; NAMES, $ 41; meAyicoye [NAL] 
but MeAyipove [A], 1 5. 312; meAyicedAt [L] 1 S. 
1449; MeAyeicove [B]. x Ch. 939 102; weAyec- [B], 
т Ch. 833; meAyeica [В], 1 S. 1449312 ; MeAyiceAek 
[N]. т Ch. 102), son of Saul, said to have fallen with his 
father (т 5. 312). Both fact and name, however, are 
questionable. 

As to the fact, see SAUL, $ 4. As to the name, the second 
element yyy is a corruption of уху, the first three letters of Sew 
dittographed. 243 in the preceding name 343 is evidently a 
variant of yn} іп луу. The name of Saul's second son may have 
been either EE ‘3x (Abimelech) or, if *3& is merely a variant of 


v (OMarq.), ^2?5D is most probably a corruption of bue n5 
(Mahriel)- буту (Jerahme’el). The latter view is preferable. 
Cp MEPHIBOSHETH ; SAUL, § 6. T. K. C. 


MALCHUS (madyoc [Ti.WH]) the name of the 
bond-servant of the high-priest whose right ear was 
struck off by Peter (Jn.181o). The name is of Semitic 
origin and not unfrequent (cp MALLUCH and see 
NAMES, § 57). 


MALELEEL (Lk. 337), RV MAHALALEEL (q.".). 
MALLOS (2 Macc. 430), RV MALLUS (q.v.). 
MALLOTHI (*ni»5, $23; ie. ‘1 have fulfilled’ ; 


MAAAHO! [L]; but in x Ch.254 meadrwer [A]. 
м&мӨє [B]: and in v. 26t мєЛАне! [A], wc8a8et 
[В)), one of the ' sons of Heman.’ See HEMAN. 


MALLOWS, RV Salt-wort (madlidh, MOD, ANA! 
Job304t). The abject wretches who make Job their 
mock are described as cave-dwellers who feed miserably 
on the 2/1225 and other desert plants. [See further 


1 Aq. rendered ‘oil’ (4Aeiuj.a) ; Sym. and Vg. ‘ bark ' ($Aotovs, 
cortices). 
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JUNIPER, and for a recovered parallel to Job304 (Job 
66) see PURSLAIN.] Mallüäh comes from mélahk, ‘ salt,’ 
and it is now agreed that the plant is that called &\№иоѕ 
or &Ммдо>» by the Greeks, viz. the sea orache, Atriplex 
Halimus, Y. This was first shown by Bochart ( 7eroz. 
316), who quoted the statement of Ibn Baitar (d. 1248 
A.D.) that the people of Syria in his time gave the name 
mallu&h to the @Ммдо». 

The plant is described by Dioscor. (1120) as ' a hedge shrub, 
resembling a bramble, whitish, but thornless. Its leaves are like 
those of the olive, but broader and softer; they are used as 
potherbs and cooked for food.’ 

According to Tristram (МАВ 466) the sea orache 
' grows abundantly on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
in salt marshes, and also on the shores of the Dead 
Sea still more luxuriantly. . . . lt forms a dense mass 
of thin twigs without thorns, has very minute purple 
flowers close to the stem, and small, thick, sour-tasting 
leaves which conld be eaten, as is the Atriplex hortensis, 
or Garden Orache, but it would be very miserable food.’ 

N. M. 

MALLUCH (3152, $ 57; maAoyy [BNA]. -к [L]) 


І. A Merarite; 1 Ch.644 [29] (uaAox [BAL]); see GENE- 
ALOGIES i., $ 7 (iii. a). 
2. b. Bani, a layman in list of those with foreign wives (see 


Ezra i., $ 5 end); Ezra 1029 (aAovu [B], аєАоун [N]) =: Esd.930 
MAMuCHUS (uagovxos [BA]). 

3. b. Harim, a layman in same list; Ezra 1032 (uaSovx [x7], 
колок [L]); Neh. 1027 [28] (uaaAovx [wvid-)). 

4. A priestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., $ 7); 
Neh.104 [5]; the name occurs also in the list of those who 
returned with Zerubbabel; Neh.122 (uaAovA [B]. The head 
of the ‘fathers’ house’ of MarLucur or the Malluchites in 
Joiakim's time was Drum (see Ezra ii., 8620, $8 11), Neh. 12 14 
ends Kt., but 320722 Kr. RVmg. Месу). See MALLUCHI 
Both ‘ Harim’ and ‘ Malluchi' suggest ‘ Jerahmeel' (Che.). 


MALLUCHI, see MALLUCH, 4. (See Ezra ii., 8862, 
тт). 

MALLUS (madAAwtat 2 Масс. 430). Mallus re- 
belled, along with Tarsus, against Antiochus Epiphanes 
about 171 B.C. Its earliest Greek name was Marlos 
(cp coins) ; in the Middle Ages it was called Malo. It 
was a town of some importance, lying on a height (io 
Uwous Ketuévy, Strabo, 675), on the E. of the Pyramus 
(Jihun), for Alexander the Great had to bridge the river 
before reaching the town in his advance to Issus. The 
site lies about 1 hour SW. of the small village of Xara- 
fash. The Pyramus divides near its mouth into two 
arms, which flow respectively E. and W. of the short 
range of hills extending along the coast NE. of Kara- 
tash. In ancient times the western arm was the more 
important ; but now it is almost dry and the real mouth 
of the river is at the opposite end of the chain, at the 
bay of Ayash (anc. 7Egze). 

The conclusion as to the site given above, which is that ot 
Ramsay (ZZist. Geogr. of AM, 385; cp Murray's Handbook to 
AM, 190, with map), is controverted by Heberdey, the most 
recent authority. He holds that Kara-tash represents the 
ancient Magarsa (Strabo, 676), Mallus lying 150 stades farther 
inland, just at the point at which the Pyramus forks. Some 
support to this view is given by the coins, which show the 
goddess of the city between two river gods: the proposed site 
15 now a marsh. The ancient authorities, however, combined 
with the presence of many inscriptions of Mallus at Kara-tash, 
would seem conclusive against this view—though undoubtedly 
the Stadiasmus in saying that Mallus lay 150 stades E. of 
Magarsa is greatly in error. Ww. J. w. 


MALOBATHRON (Cant. 217f RVE), See BETHER. 


MALTANNEUS (maAtannatoc [B], x Esd. 933 
RV = Ezra 1033, MATTENAI, 2. 


MAMAIAS, RV Samaias (салмам [BA]), 1 Esd. 
844 = Ezra816, SHEMAIAH, 17. 


MAMDAI (mamaAai[B]), x Esd. 934 RV = Ezra 1035, 
BENAIAH, 9. 

MAMMON. The word occurs four times in the NT 
in two passages, Mt. 624 Lk. 169 11 13, the last of these 
verses being parallel to Mt.624. AV 
every where ‘Mammon,’ in Lk. 169 11 mg. 
‘Or, riches;' RV * mammon.' Yet no critical editor 


1. Spelling. 
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of the Greek now sanctions the mm; papwva is found 
as early as the Complutensian Polyglot and the first two 
editions of Erasmus ; itis in editions 3-5 of Erasmus, 
in Stephens, and in Elzevir that we first find данда, 
and this not in Lk., but only in Mt., ‘є. min. ut vid. 
pauc.’ (Tisch. ).! 

Though not found as yetin any uncial MS, this spelling is 
attested by several ancient versions, especially MSS of the O. 
Latin c, f, ffi, gj, h, Ulfilas in Mt. (xzammonin, with the 
marginal gloss /aihu-þraihna=pecunia; the latter word stand- 
ing in Lk. in the text); the official Vulgate, with some ten of 
the MSS of Jerome as collated by Wordsworth-White, who now, 
with the greater number of older MSS, write szamona; the 
Sahidic (though in the Catena published by Lagarde every where 
[7 times] papwva, p. 15, 160). In ecclesiastical literature 
pappwvas 15 the prevalent spelling (Zahn, £724. 112); but the 
editions of the fathers can only in part be trusted. For памера 
see Clem. ad Cor. 6, 1; Clem.Al. (ed Dindorf, i. 98 5, ini. 314 3), 
Orig. c. Ce/s. 83 56 (ed. Koetschau, ii. 22225, 27313); Adam- 
antius (ed. van de Sande Bakhuyzen, 5623. 584 6); Apost. 
Const, 3, 7 (ed. Lagarde, 10217 22; Pitra in both passages 
-ии). There is an interesting passage in the newly dis- 
covered Latin Didascalia (ed. Hauler, p. 46) ‘De solo 
таттопа cogitant, quorum Deus est sacculus'; in the Syriac 
курот ‘they are only of (=for) the #zamon, whose God is the 
purse and the belly’ (p. 65, 8, 11); in the Greek : avri той ĝeoù TO 
papovd Aatpever rovrégT. SovAcver Tq кєрбє. Origen (ed. 
Klostermann, iii. 5328). Өєбє соу етту ‘ý коАѓа’ (Phil. 319) 
< + » 0є0с той ёсти 0 uagovàsg каї KUptos. 

The question of spelling is more important here than 
elsewhere because of the etymology (see below, 88 3, 4) ; 
for the Greek the single u seems to be certain (ep also 
Edward Miller, Textual Commeniary 47, uauwva, 
Burgon, ‘All Uncials and most Cursives'); the Latin 
‘тат ' may be influenced by the analogy of mamma and 
annona; ep also grabbalum for grabattum, Barrabas 
for Barabbas, and similar cases. 

The question of accentuation is also of unusual im- 
portance.? All modern editors write uaguevg in the 
dative, with ‘iota subscriptum.' As 
the oldest MSS of the NT have no 
accents we cannot tell how far this iota rests on MSS 
authority ; but the nominative uag«orüs is found in the 
Onomastica Vaticana (Lag. 194, 59, uajevüs moros 1) 
nGuos, б©ра 7) méuuara with ¢ [уте] i.m. at the last 
word); in Suidas (ed. Bernhardy, 2679): Mapwvas 
xpvgós, yýivos TXoÜros ойі 6 Єк той атай, adr ò 
пєріттӧѕ kal mèp Thv xpeiav. As the word is already 
inflected in the earliest Latin writers (e.g., Tertullian) we 
need not doubt that the nominative was papwras (not 
-à), like Xaravás.? Certainly to Greek readers машид 
must have had the ring of a masculine proper name, 
at least in such a connection as that of Mt.624 — Lk.16 13. 
The latest editor, Fr. Blass (Evangelium secundum 
Mattheum cum varie lectionis | delectu, — Lipsice, 
Teubner, MCMI) returns to the spelling with a capital 
as WH had printed in their privately - distributed 
Gospels. As an impersonal neuter it would have been 
spelt uaudva like uávva, maoxa. ‘That it really is mas- 
culine as the dictionaries mostly state is shown by the 
passage from Origen, 353, quoted in § 1.4 

Biblical Hebrew does not contain a word pes or 


2. Accentuation. 


1 Bengel quotes for манора the cursive MSS 83, 84, 86, 89, 
evst 24, et multi ali? ; for papp. only ‘editions.’ 

2 Kautzsch (Aram. Gramin. то) states that WH accentuate 
pauwvá, but in fact—in all impressions—they have papwva as 
genitive and papwvg as dative. "This ‘iota subscriptum’ points 
to the fact that they consider the nominative to he uapwvas. It 
15 strange too, that Baljon should give in the dictionary papwva, 
а ò (with Cremer(9), 632); in NT he himself gives the dative as 
рацорд. 

3 Hence arises the question whether Lagarde was right when 
he inferred from the termination -aç that a word like Saravas 
was regarded as a proper name and not as an appellative. 
Schmiedel-Winer, § 6, n. 17, denied it, and we may compare 
kopBavay beside xopBav. 

Nic. de Lyra (on Mt.) remarks, in accordance with the 
Glossa Ordinaria, ‘mammona syra lingua d/vi£ic,' adding that 
it was also said to be the name of a demon (‘nomen daemonis 
qui tentat de cupiditate divitiarum’; Glossa Ordinaria, ‘qui 
praeest divitiis". In Lk. he takes the other course: ‘Mammon 
est nomen daemonis tentantis de divitiis male acquirendis et 
ideo nomen eius ad divitias significandas derivatur et potest esse 
primz vel tertie declinationis dicendo mammona, mammone, 
vel mammon, mammonis.’ 
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MAMMON 
\sD; it is met with, however, in MH, sce, e.g., 
3. Use and Me ir ou (R. Loos to say 
meaning. "зл тор Dan лп pee m, e mamon 


(riches) of thy neighbour shall be dear to 
thee as thy own’ ; or apis роо non, ‘the salt of mamon 
is almsgiving.’ 

Here Strack vocalises |20 even in the st. estr., whilst 
Delitzsch punctuates abiya 7199 in Lk. 16 11 [but in ed. 1892 
noo мо]; Pagninus. gave pa sie, Dalman (Gram. 
135) gives nz, Ex.213e (Onk.) In the Syriac versions it is 


uniformly Lams (2) though Karmsedinoyo in the 7hes- 
aurus Syriacus mentions the spelling зах (4) in the first 
syllable. In the Palestinian Syriac we have the spellings 
jsasas cod. B (in Mt), C (in Lk. 1113), рама cod. B 
(in Lk. 1213), Jue aso C (in Mt), AC (Lk. 11 13) On the 
c forms Ny» апа муч (with 3), see Nóldeke, Mand. 

The LXX seems to have found the word in Ps. 36 (37) з 
for anox.! The word is especially frequent in the Tar- 
gums and sometimes supplemented there by apea ( — 75s 
адікіаѕ of Lk.). The passages of this kind are marked 
in the following list with a star. 

It corresponds to Heb. ys3 in Gen. 37 26 Ex. 18 21 Judg. 5 19 
*18.83*Prov. 15 27 *Ezek. 2227. jim in Ps, 44 13 [12] Prov. 39. 
pag, Eccles. 59, Tg. and Pesh., Targ. with the addition Yn’; 
ср 6 тєриттбс in Suidas above, $ 2. bon in Ps. 49 11 [10]. ТЕЗ їп 
Ex. 21 зо (also Pesh.); Nu. 3531 "18.125 *Amos5 12. IND in 
Dt. 65 Onk. рэз (wherewith cp Ecclus. 58, “py озу = xp 
adixos). VOD іп 18. 551. Win *Но. 5 тг. W337 іп Gen, 1412 
(Јоп.). Wit in “Is, 33 15 4513.2 In the Peshitta of Ecclus. the 


word is found 108 143 (D, хрјната), 3158 (D, xpvatov). In 
the Hebrew Ecclesiasticus it is now found 31 8, not in 14 3 (where 


p». On the proposal to read [юз or poz also 40 26c (45, 
Bońðerav) see Schechter- Taylor, 55. In 429 we have 5x5 n3 
apy nized (marg., поро) = ®, Ovydmp татрі атбкрифоѕ &ypvm- 


vía, Pesh. “xI hinas. Strange that in Tg. it stands 


nowhere for syst (Tg. mostly =]"20, © always @yoavpot 
Gen. 43 23 Job3 21 Prov. 2 4 15. 453 Jer. 418), from which many 
derive it. 


The following are the chief etymologies which have 
been proposed. (1) From х/х, the thing in which 
men ¿rusl or what is ezrusted to man, 
or that which swpforés and nourishes 
men. The Syriae lexieographers favour the last view. 
In Lk. 161: there is an apparent play of words with 
this root (тістоѓ, тд абд», mo Tea). 

2. From ҳу/лоп = polan, Eccl. 59 Ps. 37 16. 

3. From ЧЕ as contraction of pewa. This ex- 
planation is much older than Gesenius (Z7es.), being 
already quoted by Calovius and Castell-Michaelis. It 
is maintained also by Dalman (Gram. 135), who thinks 
that зз = poen eame as a Hebrew word to the 


Aramzans, and that its origin was considered to be 
of the form katól and consequently vocalised with à 
and without dagesh. 

4. From Am in the sense of дуз=1һе allotted por- 
tion ; thus Frz. Delitzsch (ZL7', 1876, р. боо). Fora 
different view see Michaelis (Cast. Дех. Syr.). 

5. Lagarde (.Viz/Aeil. 1229 and Übersicht) maintained 
that it 15 = оро = Arab. madmin. 

6. It was even connected in early times with popos 
(see Onomastica апі Buxtorf); with uaruww (see Bux- 
torf, Castell) ; and in modern times, by G. Hoffmann, 
with убшсџа (see details in his Phin. Inschriften, 43). 


4. Etymology. 


1 Not, however (as is sometimes stated), in Is. 336, where êv 
85c«vpots corresponds to jpn- Nevertheless this passage 1s 
important, because @naavpot ĝixarorúvns iN) later in the verse 


reminds us of the wapwva ms adcxtas in Lk. б 
2 Cp, further, 1 S. 25 Ps. 1129, 2 S.14 14 (nothing to corre- 


spond in Hebrew),and 057 їз, Hab. 29-91 РУЗ. The plural 
does not seem to occur in the Targums; but in Jewish writings 
mine "yw ‘processes about property, are distinguished from 
nj») '4. 
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Hoffmann's objection to Lagarde's explanation, that it 
does not fit the Punic meaning /ucrum, known to 
Augustine (* Lucrum Punice mammon dicitur, on the 
Sermon on the Mount, ii. 1417) is scarcely to the point. 

That there was a god (or as Nic. de Lyra said [8 2, 
n. 3], à demon) called Mammon or Manion, like the 
IIXoüros of the Greeks, does not follow from the words 
of Tert. adv. Marc. 433, 'iniustitite enim autorem et 
dominatorem totius saeculi ммт scimus omnes’ ; 
nor from those quoted above from the Didascalia, 
‘quorum Deus est sacculus.’ ‘The personification of 
riches lies close at hand. 


Luther i is apparently the first German translator of the Bible 
to give ‘Mammon’; the early translators (like Ulfilas, and 
later translations like the French Martin) gave its equivalent. 
So far as we have hitherto been able to learn, it makes i its first 
appearance in English in Piers Plowman (1392 7): ‘And of Mam- 
monaes money mad hym many frendes' (1137). The wide 
currency of cl idea that Mammon is the name of a god is due 
to Milton (W. H. Bennett, in Hastings, DB 3 224). 

See Thayer-Grimm, Academy, 1888, 2 416c; Barth, Ætymo- 
logische Studien, 40. ; ZA 5 558; the Dictionaries of Levy and 
Jastrow. Eb. N. 


MAMNITANAIMUS, RV Mamnitanemus (mam- 


TANAIMOC(B], MAMNITANAIMOC [A], MaTOANTA [2] 
[L]) a corruption in т Esd. 934 of ' Mattaniah, Mat- 
tenai, and Jaasu ' (Ezra 1037). 


MAMRE (NW; мамВрн [ADEL], 


closely connected with the legends of Abraham. 


‘oaks’ 
1. References. 6, P 


a name 
Тһе 
(or rather perhaps ‘oak’; so 
eshi cp Gen. 184) “the tree} of 
Mamre,’ for which AV constantly gives ‘plains’ (see 
PLAIN) are mentioned in Gen. 13:8 14:3 181 (all J, 
except 1413). In 1413, as also in v.24, Mamre is 
described as an Amorite, and as the brother of ANER 
and EsHCOL. In P (Gen. 231719 259 3527 4930 5013) 
Mamre is connected with Abraham's burial place, and 
is identified (2319 3527) with HEBRON [g..] Jos. 
(B/iv. 97) speaks of a large terebinth, as old as the 
world, whieh stood in his time six stadia from the 
city ; doubtless it was traditionally associated with the 
oak of Mamre, and in the Jewish legends which sprang 
up later, Mamre plays a prominent part. Sozomen 
states that in his time it was called TepéSivOos,! and 
was the scene of a yearly feast and fair (cp WRS Xel 
Sem.) 177, 193). We may admit, then, that Josephus's 
statement ‘as old as creation’ is not without an element 
of truth ; the old, heathenish tree-worship survived, in 
an innocent form, even to Christian times. See further, 
NATURE-WoRsillP, $ 2, and, on the name, cp MARY. 
Winckler, however (G/ 2 38 /.), thinks that the connection of 
Mamre with Hebron is due to misunderstanding. Mamre and 
Kirjath-arba were connected ; but Kirjath-arba was in the far 


N., and may have been Dan. ‘The terebinths of Mamre re- 
present the sacred precinct of the sanctuary. 


5o far we have proceeded on the assumption that MT 
is correct in its readings. In the light of emenda- 
tions, however, which have been sug- 

2. Textual | ; : 
criticism. gested in other passages, we can hardly 
help emending &25 оха (Gen. 1818 14 13 
181) into bonrasa ‘in Jerahmeel,' or ‘пу awaa ‘by the 
well of Jerahmecl.' This and the related critical emenda- 
tions pour a flood of light on the legends of Abram or 
Abraham, whose name indeed possibly means ‘ The 
(divine) father loves’ (properly Ab-raham), indicating that 
he represented originally the tribe of Jerahmeel (' God 
loves'?) The brothers of Mamre are Aner and Eshcol. 
For uy, Aner, read yaw, Arba? (probably from злу, 
* Arabia,’ and for оз, Eshcol, read ason, Halasah (re- 


membering that pns, ‘Isaac,’ not improbably comes 
from roms, Ahiheles ; see ISAAC). 

1 The repéBrvGos in OS(?) 297 36, is that of Gen. 35 4 (Shechem). 
‘There is also a Tpeui8o0s in Cyprus, explained from the 
trembling of the ground when Aphrodite set her feet upon the 
spot, but really, as Steph. Byz. says, Tpeu8o0s is Cypriote for 


TépucvOos, terebinth. The connection of the terebinth with 
Aphrodite is doubtless correct’ (WRS, MS note). 


2 pij ‘Anak,’ is suggested by Wi. (G/2 40) as a possibility ; 
but see Sopom. 
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It was probably at Rehoboth, not at Hebron, that the tall 
sons of Anak dwelt; cp 1 Ch. 11 23, which suggests that the 
Musrites were noted for their stature (see Mizraim). Кеһо- 
both, Halfisah, and Beer Jerahmeel were ail important places in 
the Negeb, and famous in legend (see NEGEB, Bras): 


SA б. tt Na K C, S2: 


MAMUCHUS (mamoyyoc [BA]) 1 Esd. 930; see 
MALLUCH, 2. 


MAMZER (7122). This word, probably of popular 
origin (see below), became a technical term in later 
Judaism for one born of related persons between whom 
marriage is illegal (see BASTARD}. Ап old Talmudic 
tradition, however, defines a Mamzer differently, as 
meaning a child born of a marriage of a non-Jew or a 
slave with a Jewess (see references in Geiger, Urschrift, 
54) Geiger thinks that this is the original meaning, 
and that this is proved by Zech.96, ‘a mamezér shall 
dwell in Ashdod’ (cp Neh.1323/). It is highly 
probable, however, that туо in that passage is а cor- 
ruption of an Assyrian loan-word mindidu, ‘ measuring- 
clerk' (see SCRIBE), so that the passage means that 
Ashdod shall be subject to Assyrian functionaries. If 
so, the only OT passage containing mamsér is Dt. 232 ; 
the ideas which gathered round the word, however, are 
alluded to in Jn. 749, which Nestle is probably right 
(against B. Weiss) in paraphrasing thus, ‘ We are no 
heathen, but the legitimate members of the assembly of 
God ' (xf. T, Feb. 1900, p. 235). 

The origin of »taz:éz seems far from being settled. Must it 
not be an old popular corruption, not of ^! Cy2, as Geiger 


thought, but of the lengthy Hebrew phrase [лл CY, am hadres 


(cp Jn.7 49)? Dt. 23 27: can hardly he geh "exilic. Nestle, 
! Der Mamzer von Asdod,’ ZA TH’ 20 [1900], p. 166 /., raises the 
question of a connection between Zech.96 and Neh. 1323 /., 
but quite misses the sense both of 4:272 and of sony. Cp the 
present writer's article, PSA 22 [1900] 165 7. 

Лек GC. 


MAN, MEN. Five Hebrew words are thus rendered :— 
т. DIN, ‘аләт (on possible root, see ADAM AND EVE, 8 3 [a], 
and cp Del. Prol. 103 ; Muss.-Arn. Ass. Dict, 20; Di. Gez.(8) 


53 7; in Sab. рчм means ‘servant, vassal’) A collective 
term (properly with art.) for ‘mankind’ (Gen. 6 1 7) or ‘men’ as 


opposed to God (1 ZW or CON [15. 9 17, and, withoutart., 9 r1]). 
Also, ‘a representative or typical member of the human race,’ so 
`П DN, ‘a living man,’ Lam. 339 (but see LAMENTATIONS, 
§ 4, end); yu DIN, ‘а wicked man’ (Job2029 27 13 Prov. 
612117) Inlate usage, БОЛК can mean ‘any man’ (Neh. 2 ro). 


If emendations suggested “elsewhere are accepted, it is re- 
markable how liable this word is to corruption ; consequently 
some very doubtful meanings have found their way into 
the lexicons. Examples are, Gen. 16 12 (see ISHMAEL); Is. 
434 Jer.3220 Hos.67 (see LovinGKINDNESs); Job3133 Ps. 
17482711611. In J's narrative of creation, CINA is the first 


created man (see ADAM AND Eve). On the phrase ‘son of 
man,’ see special article. Cp MESSIAH. 


2. WN, 'H (root uncertain; the plur. CX is evidently 
connected with 2\2 [3]. The word is used as a designation 


of the male sex (e.z., Gen. 4 1 1 S. 11, and [of animals] Gen. 7 2). 
Also for a husband as opposed to a wife (Gen. 36 2932 34 Ruth 
lir) Hence for Yahwé as Israel's husband (Hos. 2 7 [9] 16 [18]). 
Also, for an inhabitant of a city or country (Judg. 10 1 1 S. 7 11, 
etc.); generally as a collective (Josh. 96 Judg. 723, ср Л// 
110). Also for servants or soldiers (1 S. 233 12, etc.); cp the 


phrase ‘man of God' — prophet. Whether ЕХ? and DNO 


in antithesis (Ps. 49 5 [2] 62 то [9]; cp 4 3 [2]) mean ‘low and high,’ 
‘men of low degree,’ and ‘men of high degree’ (so EV), is 


disputed. In Jer. 51 WN even acquires an ethical connotation. 
3. DAN, "enar (ро Шү connected by the Hebrews with 


мазм, ‘to be weak’; a mere H ‘olksetymologie) ; cp Ass. 
ténisétum, * human o = =‘ mankind’ ; ж, ‘a people,’ PE 
nisé, ‘people.’ Properly a collective =the human race (Dt. 32 


Job717 1514 Ps.84[5]); so also шкур (Ps. 144 3). Rall 
of individuals (Is. 56 2 Jer. 20 ro Ps. 55 13 [14] Јо517 139). In 
Is. Sr win Dn,‘ aman'spen'— ‘in common characters ‘(RVmg.-). 
In allusion to its supposed etymology CUN can mean ‘frail 


(mortal) тап, as opposed to Сой; so in Job, Psalms, Is, 51712 
2Ch.14 10[11]. Di. and Del. would thus explain Enos (Enosh)in 
Gen. 426; but see Enos, and on Is. 81, see Crit. Bib. 


4. 722, gébher (Aram. 022; 37/5016, |121 and m3, * теп’ 
and ‘women’; Arab. Jar, ‘a vigorous young man’; cp 
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33, ‘a strong man’). In the sing. only once in prose—viz., 
in Dt. 22 5 (opposed to ABR, ‘woman’); in plur, Ex. 10 11 12 37 
Josh. 714177 1 Ch. 233 244 2612. 0°23 (the pl. form) is 
more definite than peus (see 2), which includes men, women, 
and children. 721 is (a) t" N—.e., simply ‘man’ (Ps. 34 9 [8] 
40 5 [4] 529[7] 9112 Jer.1757); (4) ‘strong man,’ like 133 
(Job 383 15. 22 17); (c)-721, ‘male’ (Jer. 306 31 22), also of a 
male child (Job 3 3); (7) ‘husband’ (Prov. 6 34); (e) ‘ warrior’ 
(Judg. 530); (/) ‘man’ (=018), as opposed to God (Job417 
10 5 14 10 14 Prov. 20 24 Lam. 3 35). 

5. DDD, weéthine (sing. 302, cpperhaps METHUSAEL, METHU- 
SELAH ; cp Ass. nutu, Eth. met, both meaning ‘husband ’), 
especially in the phrase 7500 ‘nid, ‘few people’ (Gen. 34 зо Dt. 
4 27 Ps. 105 12 т Ch. 16 19), or rhe synonymous ®р2 “nid (Dt. 265 
2862). Six times in Job (11 3 11 19 19 22 15 24 1231 31); six times 
in Dt. (234 36 427 26 5 2862 336). ‘The only old passage is Is. 
325, where it seems 1o mean ‘warriors.’ In Judg. 2048 (see 
Moore, Bu.) оло should be read for ene. T KC 


MANACLES (D'pIN), Jer. 40: AV™S- ; EV, CHAINS 
(g.v. 2). 

MANAEN (manann [Ti. WH], z.e., Dm2; cp 
readings of MENAHEM), a Christian prophet or teacher 
at Antioch called [RV] the ‘foster-brother’ [Vg. col- 
lactaneus] of Herod the tetrarch, Acts 13: (Hp@dov той 
Terpaápxov ocÜvTpodos). ‘ Foster-brother, however, 
seems to say too much; otvrpogdos is well attested 
as a court-title in Hellenistic Greek (Fränkel, Alter- 
thimer von Pergamon, viii. 1, pp. 111 f., quoting inserip- 
tions and Polyb. v.94 xxxii. 2510; Deissmann, Bibel- 
studien, 180 f., cp 173).  Manaen, then, was in the 
confidence of Herod Antipas; the title implies nothing 


as to his early life. 


Mavanuos was also the name of an Essene who foretold that 
Herod the Great would one day become king (Jos. Ant. 
ху. 105), and who is to be identified with the colleague of 
Hillel in the Sanhedrin (CAdgigd, 22; Geiger, Jd. Zt., 1869, 
pp. 176). But the coincidence is accidental. The name 
would naturally be a favourite with those who ‘ waited for the 
consolation of Israel’ (Lk. 2 25). Cp ‘ Manaim ' (ISRAEL, $ тот), 
a zealot. Асс. to Talm. Jer. Ber. 24, Маг. on Lam. 116, one 
of the names of the Messiah would be Menahem, ‘comforter.’ 
Cp MENAHEM. TRIG 


MANAHATH (Nm, 878; MaNayad [A2DL]). 

1. One of the sons of Shobal the Horite, Gen. 3623 
(uavvaxa0 [A], wavaxa [E]) ; 1 Ch. 140 (uayavau [В], 
ка>ааӨ [L]). Ср the origin assigned to the Mana- 
hathites of Judah, 1 Ch. 252 54. 

2. A place to which the Benjamites of Geba were 
compelled by other Benjamite clans to migrate, 1 Ch. 
86 (uaxavader [В], wavaxate [A], парога [L]). This 
Manahath may be assumed to be the chief town or 
village of the MANAHATIHTES of Judah [y.v.], and may 
reasonably be identified with (3). 

3. (uavoxw [BAL], uavax [4454 etc.], navvax [7476 
etc.], Л/йлаё [Syrohex.].) One of the cities of Judah 
added by @ in Josh. 15 59 (ep SBOT); it follows BETHER 
(g.v.) as the last in the list. Perhaps the modern 
Малда (п and 2 confounded, as often), a large village 
SW. of Jerusalem, near Вг (Bether) So Cl.-Gan. 
РЕКО, 1874, p. 162. See above, 2. 

MANAHETHITES (ЛӘП; madader [B], 
manað [A], -1 [L]), x Ch. 254, and, by a virtual cor- 
rection of the text, v. 52, RV ‘ MENUHOTH’ (PMAN; 
MONAIW [B], ammanið [A] ! om. L). AV's (virtual) 
harmonisation of v. 52 and v. 54 is fully justified (see Ki. 
SBOT); but the English form Manahathites in RV is 
preferable to Manahethites. * Manahathite ' is a gentilic 
noun from MANAHATH [g.z.]. The clan so called had 
Calebite affinities. The origin of one half of it is traced 
to the tribal hero Shobal, that of the other half to Salma. 
The locality of Salma's half is at and near Zorah——the 
well-known town of MANOAH [4.v.]—that of Shobal's 

1 manaa sn was unintelligible to the old translators (caeca. 
p.ovaus [B], ever aupavid [A]; L om.) Tg. makes ‘pn equiva- 
lent to npe. 
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is not mentioned, but presumably it was Danite. SHOBAL 
[g.v.], it should be remembered, is both Edomite and 
Judahite. There was also an Edomite MANAHATH 
(g.v., 1). Note, too, that Salma (called in x Ch. 251, 
‘the father of Beth-lehem,'— 7e. , Beth-jerahmeel? [Che. ]) 
is properly N. Arabian. See SALMAH. 


MANASSEAS (maNaccHac [BA]) 1 Esd. 931 = 
Ezra 1030, MANASSEH (2). 


MANASSEH. 


Application of name (§ т). OT references ($ 5 7). 


Relation to Ephraim ($ 2) Probable history ($ 7). 
Meaning of name (§ 4). P's geographical data ($ 8). 
Genealogies (8 9). 


Manasseh (ni; $ 62; on etymology see below, 
§ 4; gentilic Manassite, *C'312 [see 8 4, end]; noun and 
adjective alike, manaccH [BAEDFL], 
MANN. [^], MaNaccHe [BAQRT)]) is 
mentioned in ls. 920 as a part of Israel, 
engaged, or about to be engaged (Marti, ad /ос.), in 
strife with Ephraim ! (cp EPHRAIM, $ s, i. end). There 
is no other contemporary reference of a historical char- 
acter.^ In the genealogieal sehemes Manasseh ranks 
as а brother of Ephraim.  Sinee Ephraim is practically 
synonymous with Israel (see EPHRAIM, § 1), if we 
could feel sure that the seniority aseribed by J, E 
(virtually), and P (see below, 8 2) to Manasseh repre- 
sented a real tradition, we should be tempted to believe 
that the people who held the highlands of N. Israel at 
an early date were ealled Manasseh.? Machir, who in 
Judg. 514 seems to represent Manasseh, is in Josh. 17 1 
Manasseh's eldest son, and in Nu.2629 f. (ep Gen. 
5023) his only son, and is therefore perhaps Manasseh 
himself (cp MACHIR, and below, $ 5, end). It is not im- 
possible, if ‘Benjamin’ was not originally mentioned 
in Judg. 514* (ep BENJAMIN, 8 4), that Ephraim and 
Manasseh (or Machir) were by poetical parallelism 
names for the same thing. This would explain how, 
when, at a later date (Graf, Gesch. des Stammes Simeon, 
5; Ew. Gesch. 2423 f), Western Israelites planted the 
name of Machir-Manasseh 1. of Jordan (JAIR, MACHIR), 
the geographieal name of EPHRAIM [g.z., 8 2] pre- 
vailed in the west. If the names aseribed to Manasseh 
(there is no definite territory : EPHRAIM, $ 11) in Josh. 
17 2 be taken to make probable the existence of some 
special Manassite clan or clans forming part of the 
population of the Ephraim country they may, before 
most of them migrated eastwards, have been influential 
enough to lend their name sometimes to the whole. 
How well Machir as an equivalent for Joseph would 
suit the Genesis narrative has been pointed out else- 
where (EPHRAIM, 8 1) It may have been the com- 
paratively early migration of most of these settlers that 
led to the western story of the seniority of Manasseh. 

Whatever may have been the real history of the name 
(see $ 1), then, at some time or other Manasseh was 

А not identified with Ephraim, was in fact 

2. Relation à т не dor m 

to Ephraim. subordinated to it. The supremacy © 

Ephraim could not be denied. lt was 
held to be the effect of the laying of the right hand of 
the blind old Jacob-Israel on the head of the eponymos 
of Ephraim (Gen. 48:40, J) J, however, evidently 
felt that there was something strange about the dis- 
tinction falling to the lot of Ephraim. His explanation 
is the quaint story told in Gen. 48: Ephraim had not 
always been first. 

1 Che., however (‘Isaiah,’ Heb. SPOT, 104), thinks that 
9 20[19]@ 2 19 [18] с 2o[19]c 21 [20] 26 ‘probably’ come ‘from 
another context,’ and that ‘ Judah alone was referred to by the 
original writer [of the poem].' This would leave the date of the 
reference to Manasseh and Ephraim uncertain, for v. 21 [20] a6 
can hardly be brought into connection with 314; it would have 
to be a gloss. 

2 For a hypothetical mention see col. 2406, n. 5. 

3 Note that ‘ Manasseh' of Judg.127 becomes ‘Israel’ in 
v. 28. 


4 [ts mention Ze£weez Ephraim and Manasseh would be 
strange. 


1. Application 
of name. 
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Original precedence is definitely ascribed to Manasseh 
by J (Gen. 4814 and practically 18), and virtually by E 
(v. 20; followed by P, v. 5) in the adoption story, and 
by P quite explicitly (maa) in Josh.17:, perhaps to 
account for Manasseh's inheritance being originally 
described by P (ep 164) before that of Ephraim (v. s), 
not, as in our present book of Joshua, after it (17 1). 

Apart from these passages there is no evidence 
excepting (1) the order in which the names of the two 
tribes occur in statements made about them, and (2) 
the order in which they are dealt with when all the 
tribes are treated in succession. 

(1) In the case of passages dealing with the two trihes, 
Manasseh first is found (once) in P possibly (Josh, 16 4),! later 
(Steuernagel) in 144 certainly. Nor need J be opposed to this.? 
The Chronicler's five passages? give no positive light on his wa 
of thinking, the order (Ephraim first) being merely geographical. 

(2) In the case of passages treating of all the tribes, Manasseh 
is again first in the genealogical lists of this kind in P (which 
may belong to supplementary strands: Сеп. 46= Nu. 26), in 
P's list of dividers of Palestine, and in the arrangement adopted 
bv the Chronicler in the first section of his book: Manasseh 
(а Ch.714) Ephraim (z.20);4 perhaps also in J5. All the 
other lists in P and in Chronicles give Ephraim first.6 

There may possibly have been from the first, as 
Staerk (S/udien, 223) suggests, two orders in use; but 

if those who repeated the story told by 
3: Its J and implied by E saw no underlying 
explanation. 3 RUE 
meaning, it would have been enough, as 
Winckler remarks, simply to say that Ephraim was 
the first-born. When a Vedic hymn says ‘The Brah- 
mana was his mouth, the Raganya was made his arms, 
etc.’ the explanation may explain nothing; but there 
was something to explain. In addition to what is said 
elsewhere (EPHRAIM, $ 5, i.; JOSEPH i., $ 2), some 
considerations must be offered here. 

_In favour of Jacobs’ explanation as a survival of a ‘junior- 
right’ from a pastoral period (EPHRAIM i., $ 5, 1.) is the ad- 
vantage it has of explaining so many other cases of the younger 
being preferred.7 It is doubtful, however, whether the genea- 
logical system is quite old enough to have retained a custom so 
antique. Still, though the whole question of the meaning and 
origin of the ‘junior birth-right' where it is known to have 
prevailed is difficult, the suggestion that some at least of the old 
Hebrew genealogical relationships are due to it perhaps deserves 
more consideration than it seems to have received.8 Reference 
is made below ($ 4, begin.) to the view of Winckler (GZ 2 74 4) that 
the two sons of Joseph, whom he regards as in some respects a 
solar character (above, col. 2582, n. 3), represent the two halves 
of the year, and that their exchange of places refers to a change 
in the mode of calculating the year that is known to have 
occurred (Момтн, $ 3). This seems one of the least tempting 
mythical interpretations, and appears to be uncalled for, as 


Winckler himself offers another explanation decidedly more 
plausible (G7 2 85). 


Winckler suggests that there was much more than 
the story of Gideon-Abimelech to indieate an early 
importance of Manasseh. ‘The fact that in one account 
the eareer of Saul began at Jabesh in Gilead he regards 
as one of several indications (G7 2158) that Saul was 
from across the Jordan, probably a Manassite leader of 
a band of warriors who made the chieftainship of 
Benjamin a stepping-stone to the kingship of a 


1 So MT, GL and Pesh.; but ВА gives Ephraim first. 

2 J seems to take the other side (Ephraim first); but it is 
only in appearance: in Josh. 17 17 the phrase is a gloss (GL, 
BBA om.), and in Dt. 312 the same is probably true; although 
the passage is old enough to be found in © (GBAL), its place 
in the Sam. text is taken by one quite different. 

31 Ch. 93 (dwellers at Jerusalem), 2 Ch. 159 (geris at 
ion. temp. Asa), 301 (letters), 3010 (posts), 3018 (at 

ezekiah's passover : destruction of sanctuaries). 

4 Since he has already given Benjamin, the order cannot be 
geographical, as that in Ezek. 48 may well be in this part’ of it. 

5 The order, Manasseh first (vw. 27 / and 29 in the account 
of the tribes in Judg. 1), may be due to R ; and what to make 
ш Шш» 5 (Ephraim [Benjamin] Machir) is not clear. 

Nu. 1 5 /f. (censors), 1 32 /f. (census), 218 /. (camp), 1022 / 
(camp), 13811 (‘spies’), Јоѕһ. 215=1 Ch. 666 Æ (Kohathite 
cities), 21 21 25=1 Ch. 665 [where Ephraim is omitted] (priests' 
cities), т Ch. 12 3o A (deserters to David), 1 Ch. 27 20 7 (David's 
tribal rulers [zé@gid)). 

7 Jacobs’ list (B762, Arch. со) is: Abraham, Isaac, Bethuel, 
Rebekah, Jacob, Rachel, Judah, Joseph, Benjamin, Ephraim, 
Moses, etc. 

8 Even Gunkel in his interesting note (Gen. 271 /) does not 
refer to it. 

9 Cp Gunkel, Genesis, p. liv, n. т. 
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Benjamin monarchy, which, through the expulsion of 
the Philistines, became a state of considerable dimen- 
sions (16r 164). A forecast of this is given in the 
victory of Jephthah over Ephraim (2141) which 
Winckler thinks originally made Jephthah king in 
Shechem (141), and with this he conneets the story 
of Abimelech. Manasseh had thus the supremacy in 
a very real sense before it passed to Ephraim with 
Jeroboam. The theory that Saul's home was across 
the Jordan is strongly defended by Winckler. For 
Cheyne's reasons for rejecting it, and the emendations 
of the text on which his own theory partly rests, see 
SAUL. 

Naturally the name as well as the status of Manasseh 
was popularly explained. It was connected with the 
verb to forget. Josephus says that the 
name means ‘causing to forget’ (Ant. 
11.61, 8 92, ёті\тдоу): Joseph's present 
happiness made him forget his former misfortunes. 
'The explanation intended by Josephus occurs in Gen. 
4lsr (E), alongside of another version (J? so Gunkel) 
which makes the thing forgotten not Joseph's trouble 
(Spy [E]) but his father's house. 

It is not very clear what is the point of the emphasis laid 
(41 50 [E]) on Manasseh and Ephraim being born in the fruitful 
years before the years of famine: it is doubtful whether it 
implies a special interpretation of the names— Manasseh= 
postponer (cp Arabic zasa'a), Ephraim —fruitful (cp Er HRAM, 
&т/.). Such a popular etymology would fit admirably Winckler's 
(G7 2 74 /) mythological account of Ephraim's taking the place 
of Manasseh as referring to the postponing of the new year 


from autumn to spring (see YEAR, $86 8); but the theory is 
precarious (see above, § 3).! 


The real etymology of the name is unknown. The 
abnormal vocalisation (з) of the verb expressing E's 


4. Meaning 
of name. 


explanation would confirm the traditional vocalisation 
of the name if we could be sure that it is not (so Bali, 
ad loc.) accidental. Fortunately Manasseh is one of 
the few tribe names that were early used by individuals, 
and so we have seventh-century evidence of the pro- 
nunciation.” It is, however, not quite decisive. In 
Esarhaddon’s list of tributary princes the name is 
Menasé ( Me-na-si-e); but in that of ASur-bani-pal it is 
Minsé ( Mi-in-si-e). 

Noting certain other names ending in sa (xe), Sieg- 
fried in 1875? suggested that Manasseh was a compound 
name: Men-nasa (cp @4, pavvacon), ' Men sustulit’ 
(ep Amasiah, mony). Meni, who seems to have been, 
like Gad, a god of fate (see FORTUNE, GAD, § 1, end), 
found worshippers in [srael even in very late times (Is. 
6511, RV). If Meni has been shortened into -man in 
Ahiman, as Fürst suggested (cp AHIMAN), it is possible 
that it might be treated similarly even at the beginning 
of a word. It is not certain, however, that the names 
ending in sz support the theory. xy in xeon may bea 
divine name like DuSara in ww n, and in келом it 
may be like Bel in 5335« (EXafXos). * 

It would thus be possible, indeed, to regard the name 
Manasseh as one of a class by no means small, the 
class namely of names that contain two divine titles. 


1 The suggestion of G. H. B. Wright (Was Israel in Egypt? 
245) that we should connect the name with the story of a sur- 
viving remnant of Ephraim in Judg. 12 4 (ps5 tbo, nbs being 
considered equivalent to руу, whence Manasseh) is hardly con- 
sistent with a recognition of the fact (see Moore, Bu., Now. ad 
Joc.) that the text of the passage iscorrupt. (The use Steuernagel 
[l¥anderung, 25] makes of the passage is more cautious.) Nor 


is there more to be said for a connection (Wright, б.с.) with 23, 


‘standard’; whatever the story of the ‘witness’-altar in 
Josh. 22 may owe its origin to (see col. 2922, n. 3), it is hardly 
possible that a #és-standard had anything to do with it; and 
moreover, even if we should incline to accept Steuernagel's 
acute suggestion (Einwanderung, 96) that originally it was 
only certain Josephites that were blamed (see REUBEN), ‘ Manas- 
seh* does not seem to have been mentioned in the story originally. 

2 We must remember, however, the possibility that the 
pronunciation of the personal name may have reacted on the 
tradition of the tribal name. 

3 ZPT (1875) 365. Heisfollowed by C. Niebuhr (Gesch. Eon 
Zeit., 252 (18941). 

4 On names in sa see S. A. Cook, Exf.7' 10 525 /. (1899). 
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Min-Se, which would be the exact Hebrew equivalent 
of ASur-bani-pal’s Minsé, would in that case contain 
the two divine names Men and Sa (cp BAASHA). 

It would be natural then to conjecture that the strange name 
Nimshi ought to be Minshe (see, however, Nims). Jehu, the 
founder of the third great pue northern dynasty, would 
thus be called *ben Minshe'—a Manassite. It has been sug- 
gested elsewhere (IssAcHAR, § 4) that there are perhaps hints of 


a recognition of a deity Sa in N. Ephraim. If Men, on the 
other hand, were more at home on the east of the Jordan, the com- 

ound title Minse would be symbolical of the east and the west. 
Menahem, who was probably a Gadite (ben Gādī; see GADI, 
Gap, § 10), may have borne the name of the same deity: to 
judge from the spelling of the king’s name in Tiglath-pileser's 
contemporary list of tributaries (Me-ni-hi-im-mé), Menahem 
may stand related to HAMUEL [g.v.] as JOAB to ABIEL. 

If on the other hand we are willing to follow the old 
Hebrew etymology in regarding Manasseh as a parti- 
cipial form (see below), it will be plausible to find in it 
the name or title of a divine being honoured by 
Manassite clans. The unnamed god who vanished 
with the appearance of morning (Gen. 3224 [25] /:, JE) 
inflicted an injury in what v. 25 [26] calls npn лї (EV, 
‘the sinew of' the 'hip') In Arabia zasiya is to 
suffer, and аза, to inflict, such an injury. Manasseh (the 
piel participle) would thus be the name of a super- 
natural being of whom the inflicting of such an injury 
was characteristic (so Land, De Gzds, Oct. 1871, ' De 
wording van staat en godsdienst in het oude Israel,' 
20)? Gunkel suggests that the story is connected with 
a local religious dance of a peculiar halting kind. It is 
worth noting that а/а, ‘walking in a loose manner, 
as though disjointed, . . . as though dragging a thing’ 
is the effect of contact with ginn (Ham. p. 30, 1. 4; 
compare the story in Abulf. Алл. 3202). It is not 
certain, however, who it was that was lamed. Gen. 
32 26а (E, Gunkel) certainly suggests that it was Jacob's 
antagonist, and ‘Jacob’ in v. 264 (J? Gunkel) may 
very well be an erroneous gloss. W. M. Müller (As. z. 
Eur. 163, n. т) well compares //iad, 23 725-727 (Odysseus' 
unfair wrestling). That this is really the view of J 
seems to be borne out by z. 29 (J) where Jacob has 
'prevailed with gods and men.'? It would appear, 
therefore, that in the original story the epithet Manasseh 
was a fitting title of Jacob himself, which might be borne 
by his worshippers, as in the case of Gad, According 
to 1 K.1826 the N. Israelite prophets (priests?) were 
aceustomed to perform eertain religious dances which 
could be called limping 4 (RV"E-; ynp5). There may 
have been something similar east of the Jordan, where it 
is commonly held that the wrestling scene is laid. 
Bernh. Luther, however, argues with some plausibility 
ia TW 2169 [r901] that it really belongs to Bethel 
Сеп. 28). The question is of less importance in the 
present inquiry, since, if the story is connected with a 
real tradition of some kind, it refers to settlers on their 
way to the west. 

It is perhaps in favour of this last explanation that 
there is some evidence that the name Manasseh was 
felt to be a participle, therefore in a sense an adjective, 
and consequently capable of being used with the article. 

Manasseh occurs in the Hexateuch with the article some 


twelve times (D and P), in each case after the construct "xn 
520,5 which occurs only thrice 6 (P)7 without the article. Out- 
ee —— ыы ыз ee а 

1 The eritical analysis of the passage is still matter for dis- 
cussion. Verse 25 [26] may be wholly late. 

2 Land compares the Arabian ginn. 

3 Cp Holzinger, Gen. 210; PENUEL. Of course J may have 
had a parallel to E's Mahanaim fragment 322, which perhaps 
originally told of a (successful?) conflict of Jacob with divine 
hosts (so Gunkel). 

3 The dancing of David (25.6 14) is called ‘whirling’ 
(2225), at least if the text is right (but cp Dance, § 4[4]). 

_ 9 After ms буп), оп the other hand, the article is never 
inserted. 15 this due to the final 4 of neo? 

6 Of course also in Nu. 32 33 before nov 2 

7 The ungrammatical лизол моол ір Josh. 137 15 no doubt 
а scribal error (probably homoioteleuton). Kénig’s explanation 
(Lehrgeb. 22, $ 20c) itself needs explanation. Kautzsch’s ex- 
planation (Gramm, $ 125 d, п.) is not convincing. 
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side the Hexateuch on the other hand—j.e., in Chronicles—'un 
pay (4 times) does not take the article,! and it is therefore at 
least quite possible that the abnormal sy pq is due to misreading 
wma in the archaic script, which may have continued in use 
in the Torah (and Joshua?) longer than elsewhere. This gentilic 


* Manassite' (5/52) occurs four times, always (quite normally) 
with the article2 and always of the trans-Jordan tribe. 

Reference has been made to the representation in 
Judg. 5 of a Machir (= Manasseh) settled in the high- 
lands of Ephraim and the representation 
of J according to which the Machirites 
crossed the Jordan (?) and established 
themselves (Nu. 32 39 41 f.) in Gilead, the land of the 
Amorites. See further JAIR, NoBAH. Gad and 
Reuben, however, having been described in JE (Nu. 32) 
as being assigned their homes before their kinsmen 
settled in W. Palestine (cp GAD, § 11), it came to be 
said that Machir too received Gilead from Moses (v. 4o). 
With this is connected the view of the Deuteronomic 
writers that the whole country from the Jabbok north- 
wards—the half of Gilead (Josh. 1225 1331), z.e., the 
part not given to Gad (Dt. 312), and all BASHAN, all 
the region of ARGOB, the kingdom of OG (Dt. 313)—was 
given by Moses to Manassites (cp Dt. 298 Josh. 126138 
[6, Di. etc.] зо: 187 227 ; for Bashan Dt. 443 Josh. 208 
21627), who come to be called regularly ‘half the tribe 
of Manasseh.' Naturally it became necessary to asso- 
ciate these Manassites with Gad and Reuben in helping 
their kinsmen (mentioned alone in Nu. 82) to effect a 
settlement in the west? (Josh. 112 412 [D,]) and in the 
obscure story of the altar (Josh. 22 ; see GAD, $ rz, and 
espeeially REUBEN). The view of P has often been 
supposed to be similar (cp Josh. 1329 143?). 

According to Steuernagel, however, E and (so now 
also Holzinger, Joshua, p. xii) P recognise only Reuben 
and Gad in the east (Josh. 201); his view being based 
on the P parts of Nu. 32 and on the genealogy (216). 
From the fact that the Manassite genealogies in Nu. 
2629 /: and Josh. 17 x f. differ only in their account of 
Machir and Gilead,® Steuernagel argues that Machir and 
Gilead are a later insertion into P which knows nothing 
of any Machir—an insertion worked in in two ways 
(217 f.). 

The confusion on this subjeet is perhaps past repair ; 
but we venture to make the following suggestions. It 
appears that in Josh. 17 122 as it now stands the sons 
—being called 'the rest’ in opposition to Maehir who 
figures as the father of Gilead—are regarded as settling 
in W. Palestine. Steuernagel reaches the same result, 
for when he cuts out the mention of Maehir he cuts out 
also the words 'the rest of.' On the other hand it is 
just as certain that in P's list (Nu. 2634) the sons are 
assigned to the east (on Nu. 271 361 see below). Kuenen 
argues that Gen. 5023 (E) also held Machir to be the 
only son of Manasseh. Is it necessary, however, to 
suppose that E would have called Machir 'father of 
Gilead'? May not the 'sons of Machir' mean the 
‘tribe of Machir,’ and the ‘adoption’ (St. ZATW 
6145 f. [1886]) be E's acknowledgment of the equiva- 
lence of Manasseh and Machir? (so practically Gunkel). 
The names of some of the sons certainly suggest the west, 

That is true of Abiezer, Shechem, and Hepher ; perhaps also 


of Shemida (учес), which may be connected in some way with 
Shamir, Shimron, Shomron ; © reads (mostly) » for 4.6 None 


5. Legends of 
settlement. 


1 In 1 Ch. 27 21 occurs гуп "sn. 


Dt. 298 [7] т Ch. 26 32. In each case Reubenz/e precedes. ы 

3 On the possibility of some historical reminiscence underlying 
this story (Steuernagel, Einwanderung, 94) see REUBEN. 

4 Gen. 46 20 gives no genealogy of Manasseh (EPHRAIM, $ 12, 
n. 1, and see below). BAL inserts a notice agreeing with 1 Ch. 
714: by an Aramzan concubine Manasseh begat Machir, who 
Бераг Gilead. 

Machir’s relation to Hepher, etc., is in Nu. that of grand- 
father, in Josh 17 2 that of brother (in v. 3, however, grandfather: 
see Kne. ТА. T 11 487). 

6 (58 reads ругу in Josh.; but the и may be a graphical error 
froma, In 1 Ch. 718 Íshhdod may КОТ represent Shemida 
(so Benzinger, ad oc.) especially if the y is not original. 
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suggests the east: Helek is unknown and so is Asriel, if indeed it 
be not an intruder, for it seems on the whole as probable as not 
that the writer of the words (17 5) ‘And there fell ten parts to 
Manasseh [. . .]! (v. 6) for the daughters of Manasseh received 
an inheritance amongst his sons’ counted the brothers carelessly 
as five, including Hepher. How the name Asriel might come 
into existence we see from 1 Ch. 7 14 (see ASRIEL). 

If the sons must then be assigned to the west are we 
to conclude that, as Dillmann (on Nu.26) suggests, 
the writer who is responsible for the mention of Gilead 
had lost all hold of the geographical meaning of the 
name Gilead, or, believing that Gilead was conquered 
first, regarded the W. Manassites as offshoots of the 
E. Manassites?? It is on the whole more likely that 
the source of confusion is the word Machir. Sons were 
assigned to Machir- Manasseh (e.g., Gen. 5023, E), who 
was then mistaken for Machir-Gilead, and therefore 
called in a gloss ‘ father of Gilead’ (see below, n. 3). 

It seems natural to suppose that the five daughters 
(Nu. 26 33) are to be judged like the sons. 

27 7 does not say that Moses actually gave the daughters their 
inheritance, nor does 362, whilst in Josh. 17 42 * them ' not ‘us’ 
shows that we are to regard the provision as having been carried 
out hy Joshua—i.e., in W Palestine. The case had to be 
mentioned in Nu 2736 because it was necessary that the legal 
decision should be attributed to Moses. The most natural ex- 

lanation of the postponement of the carrying out to Josh. 17 
is that the whole story was known to belong to the west. There 
is nothing in the five names as they appear in the present text 
to suggest the east: Tirzah, Beth-hoglah, and Aédelmeholah are 
in the west ; Noah is probably, like Neah (Josh. 19 13), a corrup- 
tion of something else (Naarah on the boundary of Ephraim ?), 
and Milcah is obscure (see, however, the special articles). On 
the question who the father was, see below, 8 9. 


W'e must pass on to other aspects of the Manasseh 
question. On the assumption, which is universal, that 
Manasseh is a real tribe name, it is generally supposed 
that when the curtain rises the Manassites are part of 
the inhabitants of Mt. Ephraim. 

Winckler's suggestion that the Gideon- Abimelech 
story is a monument of the arrival of. Manasseh from 
the east has been mentioned above ($ 3). Steuernagel, 
conversely, remarks that Gideon's claim on Suceoth and 
Peniel suggests that part of what he calls the Jacob-tribe 
—i.e., what afterwards became Joseph (= Ephraim, 
Benjamin, and Manasseh)—nay have remained E. of 
the Jordan when the others entered Palestine (77- 
wanderung, 64). 

Although it is also commonly supposed that Benjamin 
had already been constituted when Manasseh or Machir 
became distinct from Ephraim,* this is by no means 
certain (see BENJAMIN, 88 1 f. 5, EPHRAIM, $ 5, i., 
Joseri, $ 2). ‘The expansion of Joseph seems to be 
dealt with in a much discussed passage in Josh. 
(1714-18). The house of Joseph (see the comm. ) 
complains that the blessing of Yahwé has made it too 
large for a single tribal portion : it finds the highlands 
too narrow and the plain inaccessible. The answer is : 
clear the forest and force a way into the plain. At the 
same time it is admitted to be entitled to more than one 
portion. lf the plausible theory of Budde (A. Sa. EIUS M 
adopted by Kittel (Gesch. Heb. 1 240), that the forest to 
be cleared was in Gilead’ (ep Ернклім, § 3) be 
adopted, it is natural to regard the spread of Machir- 
Manasseh to the E. (Nu. 3239) as a further stage of 
the same expansion which produced West Manasseh. 
Steuernagel (Einwanderung, 97) finds an echo of the 
birth of Manasseh in the story of the advance of Joseph to 


1 The omitted words and the second part of 7. 6 are probably 
from another hand (Steuernagel). 

2 So also E. L. Curtis, Hastings’ DB 21296 and perhaps 
Driver, 3232. 

3 In Nu; 36 it is heads of the fathers’ houses of the family of 
the children of Gilead (z. 1) that call Zelophehad their brother 
(v. 2); but in z. 5 the speakers are called * the tribe of the sons 
of Joseph.’ ‘Gilead’ and * Machir,' therefore, in v. t are prob- 
ably not original. According to Jos. Ant. iv. 75 it was the 
chief men of the tribe of Manasseh that told Moses of the death 
of Zelophehad. 

1 So Stade (GI/71 160), Guthe (GIZ 56), and others. 

5 Hitzig (GFZ 106) found it in S. Ephraim, Knobel, Keil, 
and Steuernagel (ad Zoc.), in the N., Ewald (GI//0 2 245 f.) in 
the plain. 
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Dothan.! He thinks that there were probably struggles 
with the Leah tribes Issachar and Zebulun who were 
making their way from the SW. of Ephraim where they 
had at first settled (see ZEBULUN). 

Judg. 5 seems to imply that the whole of Manasseh 
was in West Palestine. When the Machirites are to be 
supposed to have crossed into Gilead of course we do 
not know. Steuernagel thinks that there was a conflict 
between (W.) Manasseh and Gad (Einwanderung, 24, 
below) which ended in the conquest of northern Gad 
(Gilead)by the Machirites (expedition of Gideon, conquest 
of Succoth and Peniel ; see, however, GIDEON) : when 
the Gileadites are called a Machirite clan they are 
thereby treated as dependent on Machir. 

The ‘Blessing of Jacob' contains at present no 
mention of Manasseh (or Ephraim), treating it as part 

of Joseren (see, however, SEPH 1. 
6. Other J ( s Jer Sie 
first small type, EPHRAIM, § 5, ii., second 
references. : ; 
paragraph), and there is considerable 
confusion in the blessings eonneeted with the adoption 
of Joseph's sons (see Carpenter-Dattersby and the 
сот. ). № the ' Blessing of Moses’ on the other hand 
the last two lines of Dt. 8817 where Manasseh is 
mentioned are a gloss. Who the ‘first-born’ (MT, 
ye зд) referred to in the first line is, is disputed ; but 
in any case the reference is not to Manasseh. 

It is improbable that 25. 2026 tells us that David had a 
Manassite priest—having perhaps (Winckler) carried off some 
Manassite deity to his capital. Besides the question at what 
date * Jairite' and ‘ Manassite' were equated (see $ 9, ii ), there 
is the question whether the reading * Jairite' is correct. In 
addition to what is said elsewhere (IRA, 3) is to be noted 
Winckler's suggestion (72241, n. 2) that Ja'irite has arisen 
from a variant Ja‘ir for ‘Ira. The sixth and the seventh in the 
list of Solomon s administrative districts (1 K. 4 13 A.) lay in the 
northern part of the trans-Jordan country. In Ps. 60[7) 
(—1088) Gilead and Manasseh represent the trans- Jordan district 
(1 Ephraimand Judah); ins0 2 Ephraim, Benjamin, and Manasseh 
are the representatives of the ancient northern Israel. There 


is nothing to be learned from the Chronicler's list of seven 
Manassites who deserted to David at Hebron (1 Ch. 12 20). 


lt is now time to ask whether it is possible to get 
behind the legends and other data and arrive at any 
theory of the actual course of events. 

т. Probable The centre of gravity of northern Israel 
in historical times appears to have been 
at Shechem (EPHRAIM i., 884 то). There is no hint in 
the OT of any tradition of the southern Leah tribes ever 
having been farther north than Shechem. If we are to 
connect them, as seems probable, with the Habiri of the 
Amarna letters,? the settlement of the Israelites proper 
(including * Manasseh ') in the Ephraim highlands will 
fall later (cp NAPHTALI, $$ 1 3). They contribttted, as 
we have seen, to the struggle sung of in Judg. 5. It 
seems probable that the southern ' Benjamite' monarchy 
of Saul was made possible by earlier achievements 
farther north. It is not possible to distinguish definitely 
Manasseh from the rest of the Ephraim highlands which 
are dealt with elsewhere (EPHRAIM, i, 3.). “There can 
be little doubt that there was always more or less com- 
munication with the trans-Jordan lands. The history of 
the northern portion of the trans-Jordan lands, which is 
traditionally regarded as Manassite, is very obscure. 
See GILEAD, BASHAN, ARGOB, ARAM, HAVVOTH-JAIR, 
JEPHTHAH. The most obvious faet written on the face 
of the records preserved to us is the series of struggles 
with Aramzeans. lf there were such, as no doubt there 
were, in the earlier days (see JACOB, LABAN), it is even 
more certain that they were frequent later (e.g., Am. 13). 
On the contributions made to the history of Israel by 
the trans- Jordanic division see GAD, § то. On East 


history. 


1 He combines with this the fight at the waters of Merom, 
which, following OS 278 99, he places near Dothan. 

2 Either Benjamin or Manasseh must be an addition—perhaps 
Manasseh, as best accounting for the strange order (cp Judg. 
514). 

3 See above, col. 1316, п. 5. Since that was written Steuernagel 
has argued ably for this view in his very clever discussion of the 
settlement of Israel (Einwanderung, 115-123). On the general 
question see (besides NAPHTALI, $ 1) SIMEON. 
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Manasseh's reputation for valour see Josh. 17т 1 Ch. 
518-22. According to the Chronicler the [eastern] half 
of Manasseh was transported by Tiglath-pileser (1 Ch. 
526); 2 K. 1529 had said simply ‘Gilead,’ on which see 
NAPHTALI, 8 3, n. In the fragment referred to below 
(next col.) we are told, if the reading is correct, that 
Geshur and Aram obtained possession of the Havvoth- 
jair (1 Ch. 223). The Chronicler is strangely fond of 
introducing references to Manasseh (see col. 2919, n. 3). 

There is nothing surprising in the fact that the geo- 
graphical data as to where Manassites were settled are 
perplexing. P's south border is dealt 
with elsewhere (EPHRAIM, $$ 5 тт); 
the northern border is omitted (see 
Josnua, $ 9), unless the last clause of v. xo, which has no 
grammatical subject, represents it. No list of Manassite 
cities is given (cp JOSHUA, § 9), only a list of those which 
might have been expected to be Manassite, but were 
not: Tappuah belonged to Ephraim, and five—viz., 
BETH-SHEAN near the Jordan, IBLEAM, TAANACH, 
and MEGIDDO on the S. edge of the great plain, and 
Dor! on the coast—remained in the hands of the 
Canaanites (on the text of v. тт see ASHER, $ 3). What 
the Naphoth in Issachar and Asher were we do not 
know (see NAPHTALI, $ 2) Instead of a list of 
Manassite cities we have in v. 2a list unparalleled in the 
book of Joshua: each item is ‘the sons of—.’ Some, 
however, if not all, of the names are names of towns ; 
and the same is true no doubt, as Kuenen saw (72.7 
11488 [1877], of the daughters mentioned in v. з 
(see col. 2923, small type). 

i. The list just referred to (Josh. 17 x f. ), and theequiva- 
lent list in Nu. 2634? has been discussed already (col. 
2922) in its bearing on the Manasseh- 
Machir-Gilead question. As a gene- 
alogy it raises a further question. The brothers among 
whom the daughters received their inheritance (nx "pna 
wa; Josh. 17) are nowhere mentioned. The father 
himself is named in five passages (Nu. 26=1 Ch. 7 
Nu. 27 Nu. 36 and Josh. 17) ; but nowhere is there any 
hint of his having any brothers. In fact, as Kuenen 
(for another object) has pointed ош ( 77. 711489), only 
if there were no such brothers could the daughters 
succeed to Hepher's inheritance. ln Nu. 3611, how- 
ever, it is expressly said that the five daughters married 
sons of their uncles frm 3). If the daughters’ 
father were Hepher instead of being Hepher's son the 
difficulty would disappear. lf we suppose that Nu. 
2633 originally began * And Hepher had no sons,' and 
that later Hepher became corrupted into Zelophehad 
(aanb) becoming 4n55x:), necessitating the gloss ‘son of 
Hepher,' we clear up the matter and also get rid of the 
difficult name 'Zelophehad.' Cheyne very acutely 
treats Zelophehad as a corruption of a supposed Salhad 
(see SALECAH); but that assumes that we are to look 
in the E., and that view, it has been urged above (§ 5, 
mid.), is not without difficulty. 

ii. The ro (11) Manassite (?) names mentioned before 
(8 5) reappear for the most part, though quite differ- 
ently arranged, in what seems to be the Chronicler's 
main Manassite genealogy (т Ch. 714-19): it comes 
between Naphtali and Ephraim. The passage seems 
to be deeply corrupt (see the separate articles). 


Abiezer is a son (not an uncle), and Mahlah a son or daughter 
(not a sister), of Milcah who is called Molecheth. Helek (called 
Likhi) and Shechem are sons (not brothers) of Shemida. Hepher 
is not mentioned, being represented by Zelophehad. Shemida 
has no brothers, two of them appearing as sons (Helek and 
Shechem) among whom is also No'ah one of 'Zelophehad's 
daughters (in Joshua), of whom two (Hoglah and Tirzah) dis- 
appear, whilst two new names appear (Ahian son of Shemida, 
and Ishhod son of Moleketh). 

The source of the names in vv. 16 172 (Peresh [which @8 


1 ‘Endor’ which MT adds to the list as given in Judg. 127 
and in @ (but see Enpor) of Josh.17 is to be omitted: see 
NAPHTALI, $ 2. 

2 On Gen. 46 see above, col. 1320, n. 1. 

3 In estimating the value of this datum it must of course be 
remembered that 2024 is a somewhat indefinite term. 
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omits=Sheresh], Ulam [Benjamite in 8 39), Rekem [a Benjamite 
town, Josh.1827], and Bedan) cannot be conjectured. The 
same is true of the little list of seven names which some one has 
inserted, as a register of * half the tribe of Manasseh,' * who dwelt 
in the land,' to supplement the Reuben and Gad lists. 


Since the famous JAIR [¢.v.], called Gileadite in 
Judg. 103, appears to be assigned in Nu. 324r to 
Manasseh, it is strange that there is no mention of him 
in the genealogies. The Chronicler has perhaps re- 
paired the omission : a fragment (x Ch. 221-23) wedged 
into the Judah genealogy tells that a daughter of Machir 
had a grandson named Jair who had twenty-three cities 
in the land of Gilead. The closing words of v. 23 
suggest that the fragment belongs to the obscure gene- 
alogy in 714 1 Whatever be the real meaning of that 
genealogy, however, it is not quite certain that anywhere 
else, at least, Jair is correctly made to be a Manassite. 
Dt. 314 is not a reliable passage ; but it may mean this : 
no doubt Moses had given the territory mentioned in 
the context to half the tribe of Manasseh, but (read 
ax with @) Jair took all the region, etc. ‘Son of 
Manasseh' was probably appended to ‘ Jair’ after 
Nu. 3241 had received its present form—i.e., probably 
after the insertion of v. 4o about Machir ‘he som of 
Manasseh. Originally v. 41 probably resembled v. 42 
where Nobah has no patronymic. Jair was therefore 
Gileadite rather than exactly Manassite.? 


The late passage Josh. 13 30 of course implies the later form of 
Nu. 3241. 

Whether we may venture to infer from 1 Ch. 2 21-23 that Jair 
was the outcome of a fusion of Reubenite (cp Ed. Meyer, Entsteh. 
16) families (Hezron) with Gileadite families (sister of Gilead), 
that it was settled at first somewhat 5. in Gilead (Judg. 103 7), 
and afterwards moved northwards (Nu. 32 41), mingling with 
Manassites (so Stenernagel, Einwanderung, 25), is less certain. 
See REUBEN, If SEGUB, Jair's ‘ father’ (1 Ch. 2 22), is a corrup- 
tion of Argob, which Jair is said to have conquered (Dt. 3 14), there 
may have been a theory to that effect. 


On the problem connected with Manasseh see in 
addition to the commentaries, the histories, and the 
dictionaries, Kuenen, ‘De stam Manasse’ (74.7 
11 478-496 [1877]) and Steuernagel, Die Einwanderung 
der israelitischen Stimme in Kanaan (1901), especially 
21-28. H. W. H. 

MANASSEH (7222; waNaccH(c) [BNAL;]). 

т. King of Judah (692-639 B.c.), son of Hezekiah, 
and father of Amon ; on his mother's name see HErH- 
ZIBAH. Very little is recorded of his long and, it would 
seem, extremely prosperous reign. As we approach 
the final catastrophe, the editor feels it less important to 
communicate details, because of the reactionary character 
of the religion favoured by the latest kings. The sins 
of Manasseh, so we are assured ——z .e. , first, his patronage 
of heathenish cults, and next, his shedding of innocent 
blood (as a persecutor of the prophets ?)— were the true 
causes of the captivity. But how could this wickedness 
of the king be consistent with the long-continued pros- 
perity which the annals appear to have recorded ? 

According to a long-assumed critical result (see 
Grat, SA Ag, 1850, рр. 407 724 Rue Ora CM- 4731 
Wellh. Prol.@) 215 [ET 207], and cp CHRONICLES, 
§ 8 (e)), the Chronicler found a way of reconciling this 
inconsistency, which seemed to threaten his dogma of 
prompt retribution for sin, by supposing a Babylonian 
captivity of Manasseh (a sort of prophecy of the later 
captivity under Nebuchadrezzar), from which the king 
was only delivered through his repentance (2 Ch. 33 
11-13). Schrader, however (А4 Г 367 7), has 
given highly plausible arguments in favour of the accuracy 
of the Chronicler, so far as his facts are concerned. — (i.) 
In the lists of twenty-two tributary kings of Canaan and 
the small neighbouring countries given alike by Esarhad- 
don and by A&ur-bàni-pal we find the name of Ménassé 
king of Jaudu—z.e., Judah (XB ii. 149239).  (ii.) When 
Sama8-Sum-ukin, king or viceroy of Babylon, rebelled 
against his royal brother (cp ASURBANIPAL, § 7), he 
obtained the support of the kings of the very region to 


1 See col. 2361, n. 3, and especially ZELOPHEHAD. 
2 So also Cheyne (JEPHTHAH, $ 3). 
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whieh the tributaries on the lists belonged (АВ 2185 ; cp 
195). lt is not known whether Manasseh was more 
cautious than the rest; but we have no reason to suppose 
this. (iii.) Even if we grant that Manasseh was suspeeted 
of being implicated in the revolt, he would certainly have 
been summoned by A&ur-báni-pal to give an account of 
his actions, and there are inscriptions to prove that after 
the overthrow of Sama3-Sum-ukin (647 B. C.), ASur-bani- 
pal received both kings and ambassadors in Babylon. 
Knowing, as we do, much better than Graf, how the 
Chronicler generally worked — viz., by adopting and 
modifying or supplementing earlier traditional material 
—-we have no sufficient reason to doubt that Manasseh 
did go to Babylon at the call of his suzerain. Whether 
he was carried thither in chains, like Pharaoh Necho I., 
or whether this is a romantic addition to the story, we 
cannot venture to say. That the repentance of Manasseh 
was a fact, no historian could assert. The whole course 
of the later history is opposed to such a view (cp ISRAEL, 
8.36; Wi. AT Unt. x22 f.; M'Curdy, Mist. Prop. 
Mon. 2386, who boldly corrects ' Babylon’ in Ch. into 
‘Nineveh’; Driver, in Hogarth, Author. and Archeol. 
II4-116). 

The vagueness of the Chronicler's statement in 2 Ch. 33 11 may 
seem to support the idea that the narrative is an edifying fiction. 


But was the vagueness always there? One expression may lead 
us to doubt this—viz., ‘took him with hooks’ (so RVmg. for 
p'mni). This expression might pass in poetry (see 2 К. 1928 
Ezek. 19 4; cp Job 40 26 [41 2]), but hardly in sober prose. Yet 
the rendering ‘in chains’ (RV; so &, Vg., 'l'g.) does violence to 
usage. We must either render ‘with hooks' or emend the text. 
A parallel passage (2 К. 25 5) suggests that p*mm may conceal 
the name of a place, and further, that the latent place-name may 
е, Omya; miswritten *mna3- gmna). If so, Manasseh 
fled to Jericho on the capture of Jerusalem, and was taken there. 
So, too, “м may perhaps be a relic of 5332: w[9]— ie., Sof 
ASur-bini-pal.’ Observe that the parallel description of the 
imprisonment of Pharaoh Necho (Schr. XA T 371) says nothing 
of ‘hooks.’ 

2. One of the B'ne Pahath-moab in list of those with foreign 
wives (see Елка i., 8 5, end), Ezra 10 3ot (uavacen [Ва = 1 Esd. 
9 31 (uavaca nas [BA]. 

з. One of the B’ne Hashum in same list, Ezra 10 551 — 1 Esd. 
933. 

4. In Judg. 18 зо [MT] (uavvacan [A], ancestor of Jonathan 
the Danite priest. See, however, JONATHAN, Moses. 


T. K. C. 


MANASSES (manaccuc [BAL]. 

т Esd. 9 33= Ezra 10 зо, MANASSEH ii. (3). 
. Tobit 1410. See AcuIACHARUS, TOBIT. 
. Judith 82, the husband of JUDITH. 

. Mrt. liro. See MANASSEH I. (1). 

. Rev. 76. See MANASSEH 1. 


MANASSES, PRAYER OF. See APOCRYPHA, § 6. 

MANASSITE (7/272), Dt. 443 etc. See MANASSEH i. 
§ 4, end. 

MANDRAKES, RV™ LovE-APPLES (D'S; 
MHA& ма&АмАрагороү, Gen. 3014; MANAPAOPAI 
(-01 AD once), Gen. 3015 f. Cant. 7 13 [14] [-pec Af). 

The Hebrew name, ddim, was no doubt popularly 
associated with dódiz, omm ‘love’; but its real ety- 


mology (like that of uavópa'yópas) is obscure. It de- 
notes the fruit —in Cant. 7 13 [14] possibly the flowers— 
of a plant of the same genus as the belladonna plant 
(Atropa Belladonna, L.). A Greek description of the 
mandrake will be found in Dioscorides (476); among 
its names he mentions xipkaía.! Wetzstein, who on 
oth May (1860) found the already ripe fruits growing 
profusely оп a mountain in Hauràn (cp Del. Hokedied 
u. Koheleth, 439 f-), argues for the plant of the OT 
being the autumn mandrake (Mandragora autumnalis, 
Bertol.), rather than the sring mandrake (JM. ofici- 
narum, L.), because in Palestine the spring mandrake 
would have disappeared long before the time of wheat 
harvest (22. 444/.). It appears, however, that ЛУ. 
autumnalis is not a Palestinian plant at all; and the 
other species, which flowers from February to March, or 
in warm situations as early as Christmas, has, according 
to Tristram (VHB 468), the time of wheat harvest as its 


л CON M 
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general period of ripening. Tristram describes the 
blossom as ‘cup-shaped, of a rich purple colour. The 
fruit is of the size of a large plum, quite round, yellow, 
and full of soft pulp. It has a peculiar, but decidedly not 
unpleasant, smell, and a pleasant, sweet taste.’ Tristram 
adds that the belief still survives in Palestine that the 
fruit when eaten ensures conception. А quite distinct 
tradition is that on which rests the use of the plant as 
an aphrodisiac (see Wetzstein, 4c., and Löw, 188). Cp 
MAGIC, § 2a, and see Starr, Am. Antig. and Or. Journ., 
32 259-268 (1901). 

(The connection of the story in Gen. 30 14 / (on the origin of 
which see IssACHAR, $ 2) with heathen superstition is easily 
recognised. Like the mallow, the mandrake was potent in all 
kinds of enchantment (see Maimonides in Chwolson, Ssaéter, 
2 459, and the notes). The German name of the plant (Alraun ; 
OHG. Alrüna) indicates the prophetic power supposed to lie 
inlittleimages made from this root which were cherished asoracles. 


The possession of such roots was lucky (see Ducange, s.v. ‘ Man- 
dragora,' and Littré).] N. M. —W. T. T.-D. 


MANEH is given in EV once (Ezek. 4512) for Heb. 
MD (VM, cp MENE; мма [BAQ]; Vg. MINA or 
MNA). In all other places where mãnek or vâ occurs 
(т К. 1017 Ezra 269 Neh. 7 71 f. 1 Esd. 545 1 Масе. 1424 
1518 Lk.1913161825224 f.)! EV has ‘pound.’ See 
WEIGIITS AND MEASURES, KESITAH, POUND. 

In Ezek. 45 12 MT is indefensihle : the true form of the text is 
that in GA (so Co.). J. P. Peters (JBL, 1893, pp. 48 /:) has 
explained the motive of the ungrammatical emendation in MT, 
which ' succeeds after a fashion in making Ezekiel say that sixty 
shekels- one maneh, and so harmonising what was regarded asa 
prediction with fact.’ The cause of this early emendation is now 
plain. ‘The [true] text of Ezekiel places the maneh at fifty 
shekels, which seems to have been the old Hebrew ratio, and 
was actually retained in the silver coinage. But the maneh of 
fifty shekels gave way to the Babylonian maneh of sixty shekels.' 
The whole note in /AZ, Z.c., is well worth reading. 

MANES (manuc [BA]), x Esd. 921 RV = Ezra 1021, 
MAASEIAH (4.2. ii., II). 


MANGER (datnu), Lk. 27 1216 EV; also Lk. 1315 
Кут, EV ‘stall.’ See CATTLE, $ 5; INN, end. 


MANI (MANI [BA]), т Esd. 93o— Ezra 1029, BANI, 2. 


MANIUS (manioc [AV]), 2 Mace. 1134 RV, AV 
MANLIUS. 


MANLIUS, RV MANIUS, TITUS (TiTOC MANIOC 
[AV], so Syr. and Vg. ; manAtoc [24 ]), the name of 
one of the ambassadors who is said to have written a 
letter to the Jews, confirming whatever concession 
Lysias had granted them (2 Macc. 1134). Four letters 
were written to the Jews, of which the last is from 
‘Quintus Memmius and Titus Manlius, ambassadors 
(трєсВ0таг) of the Romans.’ There is not much doubt 
that the letter is a fabrication, as history is entirely 
ignorant of these names. Polybius (xxxi 96), in- 
deed, mentions C. Sulpitius and Manius Sergius, who 
were sent to Antiochus IV. Epiphanes about 163 B.C., 
and also (xxxi. 129) Cn. Octavius, Spurius Lucretius, 
and L. Aurelius, who were sent into Syria in 162 B.C., 
in consequence of the contention for the guardianship 
of the young king Antiochus V. Eupator ; but heentirely 
ignores Q. Memmius or T. Manlius. We may, there- 
fore, conclude that legates of these names were never in 
Syria. The true name of T. Manlius may be 7. 
Manius (cp RV), and, as there is not sufficient time for 
an embassy to have been sent to Syria between the two 
recorded by Polybius, the writer may have been thinking 
of the former. 


The letter is dated in the 148th year of the Seleucidan era 
(2165 в.с.), and in that year there was a consul of the name of 
T. Manlius Torquatus, who appears to have been sent on an 
embassy to Egypt about 164 B.C., to mediate between the two 
Prolemies, Philometor and Euergetes (Livy, 4311; Polyb. Rel 
82 1 2). 

The employment of this Seleucidan era as a date, the absence 
of the name of the city, and especially the fact that the first in- 
tercourse of the Jews and Romans did not take place till two 
'ears later, when Judas heard of the fame of the Romans 
a Масс. 81, seg.) al prove that the document is far from 
authentic. 


1 © 87 in Bel 27 reads лісо uvàs rptáxovra. 
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The three other letters do not merit serious attention (2 Macc. 
11 16-33 ; cp Wernsdorff, De fid. Libr. Maccab., sec. 60 ; Grimm, 
Exeg. Handbuch, ad loc., also MACCABEES, SECOND, $ 3). 

MANNA (D; wmaNNa;! Ex. 1615 з: [@®4F man 
in this cap. except A in 352] 33 35 [composite, P and JE, 
A see below, § 3], Nu. 116-9 [JE], Dt. 
РЗ 53:6 [D]. ш [Р], A Ps. 
of word. 7824; also Јп. 6з: 4ә Heb.94 Rev. 217, 
and, in some MSS, Jn. 6581). The origin of the 
name is still doubtful, though Ebers's derivation from 
an Egyptian word of the same meaning (mennu) is 
probable (Durch Gosen, 226 f.). A play on the name 
is suggested in Ex. 1615; there can be little doubt that 
in that verse p= no, 'what, thongh the use of an 


i 

Aramaic pronominal form is peculiar.? The explanation 
of Ges. and others that it is there= Ar. mann ' gift,’ 
is most unlikely (see Di. ad doc.); the Arabic use of the 
name manu is almost certainly due to Hebrew. 

According to P manna was first given to the Israelites 
in the Wilderness of Sin on the rsth day of the 2nd 

2. Identifi- month of the Exodus, from which point 

AES it continued to form their nourishment 
5 during the wilderness journey. 

(i.) The indication of place and time and the 
description given of the substance itself have led 
to its identification as the exudation of a tree which is still 
common, and probably was formerly more abundant, in 
the E. of the Sinai peninsula—viz., a species of Tamarix 
gallica, L., called by Ehrenberg mannifera. Ebers 
(op. cit. 223 ff:.), who visited the peninsula in 1871, 
journeying from N. to S. along the eastern side accord- 
ing to the recorded ronte of the Israelites, came upon 
these trees first in the W. Gharandel, and found them 
most plentiful in the W. Feiran and fairly plentiful 
in the W. esh-Sheikh (see SINAI). "This agrees with the 
older accounts by Seetzen and Burckhardt. The former, 
visiting the district on toth June 1809, found quantities 
of 'manna,' partly adhering to the soft twigs of the 
tamarisks, and partly fallen beneath the trees. At six 
in the morning it was of the consistency of wax; but the 
sun's rays soon melted it, and later in the day it dis- 
appeared, being absorbed into theearth. A fresh supply 
appears each night during its season (June and July). 
Burckhardt describes its taste as sweet like honey, 
pleasant and aromatic, and its hue as dirty yellow ; 
others say that as it falls by night it is pure white. (See 
the accounts of these and other travellers collected in 
Ritter, Ærdk. 14665 7). In 1823 Ehrenberg discovered 
that the flow of manna from the twigs of the tamarisk 
was due to their being punctured by a scale insect which 
is now called Gossyparia mannifera, Hardn. Doubt has 
been thrown on this view by later travellers, who found 
manna at a season when the trees no longer bore traces 
of the insect; but there can be little doubt that Ehren- 
berg’s explanation of the origin of this exudation is true. 
The quantity now produced in the peninsula is small— 
according to Burckhardt only between соо and боо 
pounds annually; but it may once have been much 
greater when the woods were thicker and more extensive. 

(ii.) Another kind of ‘manna’ said to be found in the 
desert of Sinai is that yielded by the Camel's Thorn— 
Alhagi camelorum, Fisch.—a small spiny plant of the 
order Leguminose. The ‘manna’ used as a drug is 
derived from quite a different tree—viz., the manna ash, 
Fraxinus Ornus, L. On this and other sorts of manna, 
see Fliick. and НапьЬ. 2 409 f., and cp ZDMG 23275 Ø, 
35254 on Turkish and Kurdish mannas. 

(iii.) More recently has been put forward another view 


1 © uses the same form repeatedly in the prophets to render 
ПОЗ, 

2 Field (on Ex. 16 15) cites (from ФЕ) д Gk. version pay аўтб 
(cp Zenner, ZA 7, 1899, р. 165 /-), ‘is that manna?’ [Parthey 
(Vocab. Coft.-/at. тоб) gives a Coptic word vau =‘ arbor similis 
tamarisco' (Schulte, ZKT, 1899, 570. Wi. AOF 2322 f., 
quoting a Palm. inscr. published by Clermont-Ganneau. Æt. 
@Arch, Or. 1129 explains 12 (here ll pnb) to mean ambrosia, 
food of the gods (cp below, $ 4).] 
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of the nature of the biblical manna which identifies it 
with lichen — viz., Lecanora esculenta, Eversm., and 
allied species. A good account is to be found in 
Kerner von Marilaun's Nat. Hist. of Plants, Eng. ed. 
2810 f. Itis met with in Arabia and many other parts 
of W. Asia, as well as in the Sahara and deserts of 
Algeria. It first forms thick wrinkled and warted crusts 
on stones, preferably on small fragments of limestone ; 
the outer colour of the crust is a grayish yellow, whilst 
on breaking it appears as white as a crushed grain of 
corn. As they get older the crusts separate from their 
substratum, and become rolled back; ultimately the 
loosened piece forms an elliptical or spherical warted 
body. Owing to their extreme lightness these pieces 
are rolled about by the wind, and are carried hither and 
thither in the air, which in dry countries is the means 
of their distribution. Where, on the other hand, there are 
heavy rains the pieces are washed along by the water and 
deposited in great heaps, from which ' a single man can 
in a day collect 4-6 kilograms (about 12,000 10 20,000 
pieces, varying in size from a pea to a hazel nut). ln 
the steppe region and in the high lands of south-west 
Asia, the manna lichen is used as a substitute for corn 
in years of famine—being ground in the same way and 
baked into a species of bread. The so-called manna 
rains occur generally between January and March—7.e., 
during the wet season. 

'The tamarisk manna consists chiefly of sugar (Flück. 

апа Hanb.?) 415) and it is difficult to see how this could 
by itself form the sustenance of human beings for any 
lengthened period. The manna-lichen, on the other 
hand, is said to be ‘dry and insipid’ (Teesdale in Science 
Gossip, 3233), and so would not answer altogether to the 
description in Ex. 163: [P]; but the comparison of its 
taste to that of honey is wanting in JE (Nu. 116-9). It 
is conceivable, however, that both these snbstances may 
have been known and occasionally used as food by the 
Israelites. 
„Тһе passages relating to the gift of the manna are 
Ex. 16 and Nu. 116-9. The latter belongs to a chapter 
which is certainly pre-exilic, and of which 
VV. 4-15 are, with some confidence, to be 
ascribed largely to J. Ех. 16, ‘one of 
the most perplexing battle- grounds of 
criticism,’ consists of a few old fragments (4 150 16a 19- 
21 35), the rest being P and Ry! 

The fact that the manna was given to assuage the hunger of 
the people, whereas the presence of food in the form of cattle is 
expressly mentioned in Ex. 17 3 1913 245 326 34 3 might help us 
to ascertain the source of these fraginents were it not that critics 
are not unanimous respecting them.2 

The wilderness of Sin was the scene of the first 
appearance of the manna, according to P (8 2 above). 
Where the older narrative placed it does not at first 
sight appear ; at all events it comes immediately before 
the smiting of the rock at Massah and Meribah. In 
the article MASSAH AND MERIBAH (g.v.) the view 
has been taken that these names were originally distinct, 
and since we find that in Nu. 116-9 the account of 
the manna is wedged in between the events at 
Taberah (1-3), and Kibroth-hattaavah (3:-35),? and 
that in Dt. 922 Massah is placed between these two 
names, it seems probable that in the older narrative 
in Ex. 16, the giving of the manna was located in 
Massah ; cp the punning allusion to the name in Ex. 
lt is noteworthy 


3. Criticism 
of the 
narratives. 


1 So, following Bacon, Triple Trad. of the Exod. 80-87, 
Addis, ec. Нех. 2246, n. т. Otherwise Dr., and the Ox. 77ex.; 
cp also ExoDvs, § 2, and the tables to Holz. Hrd. | р 

2 Dr. (ср also Kue., Co.)ascribes allto Е. But 34 315 ascribed 
to JE by Kue., and to J by Co., and the Ох/ Hex. Di., We., 
Bacon, on the other hand, find both J and E varyingly in these 
passages. 

3 The election of the elders (zv. 16-17) belongs to a later phase 
of E (see ELpap AND MEDAD) and may be safely passed over. 


4 Cp also Ps. 7818; ‘they tempted’ G2) God by asking for 
food. 
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associates the name not with the ‘ proving’ of Israel by 
Yahweé, but with the ‘tempting’ of Yahwe by Israel (see 
Bacon, /с., also MASSAH AND МЕКІВАН). 

Manna is called ‘heavenly corn,’ and ‘bread of the mighty’ (qa 
ony, and pman ond, Ps. 78 244), ‘heavenly bread’ (у '5, Ps. 


И 105 40), cp 4 Esd. 1 19 (panis angelorum), 
4. Mystical Wisd. 1620 (ayyéAwy трофу), 19 210 (ан- 


interpretations. Bposía zpopy), and т Cor. 103 (mvevua- 
7.kbv Вроџа), phrases which bring us into 


touch with Jewish beliefs (cp Bammidbār r. 16, and see above, 
$ 1, n. 2). With Wisd. 16202, ‘bread . . . agreeing to every 
taste,’ agrees the Rabbinical legend that the manna adapted 
itself to every one's taste ; to him who preferred figs its taste was 
like a fig, etc. (cp Eisenmenger, Entdeckt. Judenth, 1 485). See 
also S#é. 7 149 (cp Rev. 2 17), Apoc. Bar. ? 98, Taylor, Sayings of 
the Fathers), 178 f. NOMOUS EA; 9. A- CHS ay. 

MANOAH (m9, 8 74; ‘rest’ or from MIÐ, ‘to 
present a gift,’ manwe [BAL]; Jos. manwyHc), the 
father of Samson, of Zorah (g.v.), * of the elan (see DAN) 
of the Danites' (Judg. 138287 163). See JUDGES 
[Book], $ 11, TukoPHANY. Manoah is obviously 
the legendary eponym of the МАМАПАТНІТЕЅ of Judah 
(or Dan); hence his burying-place can be also that of 
Samson (Judg. 1631). The story in which Manoah plays 
a part should be compared with the parallel narrative in 
Judg. 611-24 (GIDEON), which is usually assigned to the 
same author. The story is that first Manoah's wife, and 
then Manoah himself as well, were visited by a messen- 
ger of Yahwe, who was sent to announce the birth of a 
son, and to give directions respecting his bringing up. 
It was this son (Samson) who should deliver Israel from 
the Philistines. 


On the ‘misleading’ editorial alteration in Judg. 14 5a 62 see 
Moore's Commentary. Cp Samson. 


MANOCHO (manoyw [BAL]), Josh. 1559 @. See 
MANAHATH, 3. 


MANSLAYER (MY37, Nu. 35612; дмАрофомос, 
r Ti. 19) See GOEL. 


MANTELET (92D), Nah. 25, RV. See SIEGE. 


MANTLE. In addition to what has been said generally 
in the article DRESS on the clothing of the Israelites 
a few supplementary remarks are necessary here on the 
mantle in particular. Under this heading are ineluded 
not only the words so rendered (sometimes incorrectly} 
by the EV, but also and more especially, those Hebrew 
terms which appear to denote any outer garment, cloak, or 
wrapper. It will be prudent for the present to keep the 
archaeological evidence—the sculptures of Assyria and 
Egypt, and Muhammadan usage-—quite distinct from 
the very insufficient evidence afforded by the OT alone. 

One of the difficulties associated with a discussion of 
the kinds of outer-garment worn by the Israelites is the 
question whether it was worn over the 
loin-eloth, or skirt (see GIRDLE) alone, 
or over the tunic alone, or over both. The Roman 
foga was apparently worn at first over the loin-cloth or 
subligaculumonly,and the same, probably, wasfrequently 
the case with the Israelite! mantle. On the other hand, 
the first ealiph Abu Bekr, distinguished for his simplicity 
of dress, is once described as wearing the amla (ep 
Simlah, § 2 [1], below) and 'aód'a—the latter a striped 
and ornamented mantle with short sleeves; and his 
successor Omar, equally simple in his tastes, wore a 
woollen juééa (a garment reaching to the knees, sewn 
down the front with the exception of the extreme top 
and bottom) and the ‘aéd’a. Неге we have to do 
with tunie and mantle. No mention is made of a 
primary garment corresponding with loin- or waist- 
cloth. Finally, Muhammad himself wore £azis (tunic),? 
sirbál (trousers), and above both a juééa bordered with 
sik. Among Arabian? outer garments of a finer sort 


1. Archeology. 


1 The priests, however, according to Jos. Ан. iii. 7 1-4 wear 
breeches (majan), tunic (nna), an outer girdle, and a turban. 
To these the high-priest adds the mantle. 

2 Etymologically the same as our word chemise. 

3 See generally Dozy, Dict. détaillé d.noms d.vétements 


chez les Arabes (Amsterdam, 1845), H. Almkvist in the 8th 
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are the /aébara, specifically a striped and spotted 
garment, and the wurd, often simply an oblong dark 
piece of thick woollen cloth, or plain with dark stripes 
close together (called »sayyaA). The poorest and 
meanest of garbs is the #254, the mark of a poor man, 
an oblong cloth, sometimes cut and sewn. 

On the Egyptian outer garment see EGYPT, § 39. 
Its use was established by the eighteenth dynasty, though 
priests still retained the primitive tunic or skirt. The 
upper garment was a short shirt sometimes with a left 
sleeve and a slit for the right arm. Gala dresses were 
of course common, and it is worth noticing that men's 
garments were usually more ornamented than the 
women's, whose earliest clothing consisted of a simple 
foldless garment reaching from below the breasts to the 
ancles. 

In the regions of Assyria and Babylonia, on the other 
hand, so far as can be judged from the seulptures, the 
ordinary dress is a tunie from neck to knee, with short 
sleeves down to above the elbow. Very frequently the 
outer garment reaches only from the waist, and is elabor- 
ately ornamented.! <A girdle encircles the waist, and 
not uncommonly the skirt is so draped as to fall below 
the anele of the right foot, whilst the whole of the left 
from just above the knee-cap downwards is bare. 

The upper part of the body is often bare, save only 
for various kinds of ornamented bands, ete. Oceasion- 
ally, however, the garment seems to be thrown over the 
left shoulder (leaving the right arm bare). Most striking 
is the mantle sculptured upon the royal statue in the 
Louvre (see Perrot and Chipiez, Art in Ass. 2, pl. 6). 

Turning finally to representations of the inhabitants 
of Palestine and their nearer neighbours, we note the 
over-garment with cape worn by the princes of Lebanon 
(see above, col. 1225, fig. 5). The Asiaties depicted 
above, col 1221 f., fip 3, wear the garment wound 
round their bodies.  Jehu's tribute-bearers? show a 
mantle with ornamented borders, and short sleeves, and 
Jehu himself? is elad more simply in a long garment, 
fringed round the bottom. ‘The artist represents the 
people of Lachish quite differently. They wear a long 
shirt or mantle, which seems to have a slit for the right 
arm.? The people of Tyre and Sidon in Shalmaneser's 
inscription are dressed only with a skirt, whilst Ašur- 
bani-pal's Arabians fight in a waist-eloth. Noteworthy 
is the rich clothing of the N. Arabian ‘Amu women 
depicted on a Beni-Hasan tomb.” It reaehes from 
neck to anele, and the right arm is left bare. The men 
on the other hand have simply a skirt, apparently of 
skin. ` 

Leaving to the article TUNIC what may have to be ге- 
marked upon the under-garment of the Israelites, we 
proceed now to a discussion of the Hebrew 
terms which fall to be considered 
I. nbi (simlah ; less frequently ngo, Salmah; ©, {атс 


2. Terms. 


. pós, ikártov [= Вот. даи»), the garment of both sexes (of 


women in Ex. 322 Dt. 22 17 Ru. 33 Cant.411), though, as Dt. 
225 implies, there was a difference between them; probably the 
woman's was longer and perhaps characterised by some colour- 
ing. ]t was something more than a mere tunic. Ruth (33) 
puts one on before going out-of-doors, and a man could dispense 
with it, at all events, in the day-time (Ex. 2226 / Dt. 2413). 
Its folds (424, lit. ‘bosom,’ Ex. 464 Prov. 627) were adapted for 
bearing loads or for wrapping round an object (Judg. 825 Ex. 1234 
1 S. 21 то Prov. 304; cp Aged 2 K.439),6 and we may assume, 
therefore, that it was primarily nothing more than a rectangular 
piece of cloth. The simah, accordingly, would correspond 
with the Roman zoga, or better still, the рант. Оп the 
other hand, the term is sometimes used apparently of clothing 
in general (cp Job9 31 Cant. 411)—e.g., of a prophet (1 K. 1120; 


Orient. Congr. (Stockholm and Christiania, i. 1 303 7, 315 ff. 
[Leyden, 1891]), and L. Bauer, 2 2РІ” 2132-38 (1901). 
б l For a specimen see Perrot and Chipiez, Art. in Ass. 2153, 

g. 75. 
2 Cp fig. in Moore, SBOT ‘ Judges,’ 58. 

3 Cp Ball, PEM de the East, 166. 

4 Cp Ball, 192, where, however, this slit does not appear. 

5 Cp Ball, 74, WMM As. u. Eur. 296. 

6 In Ezra 9 35, &éged and 25-1 (see no. 6) are named together. 
Since the ae'z/ was certainly a mantle (see no. 6), &ged may 
perhaps be used of the inner garment. 
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on his usual garb see below 5), and of a warrior (Is. 9 5 [4]), who, 
we may be sure, would hardly go into battle clad in a long 
flowing garb. Another, probably similar, outer garment was the 


2. MDI, ksath (cp Ar. kisã, 8 1 above), used generally (see 


Dress, § 1 [4]), but also specifically Ex. 2226, and Dt. 2212, 
where the appending of FRINGES [¢.v.] is commanded. 


3. nn282, mifféhath, Ruth315 (AVmg. ‘sheet, or apron,’ 


mepigwpa; Is. 322; but cp ©), a large wrapper, which could be 
gathered up for bearing loads. It is possible that this word is 


to be read in Ezek. 13 18 21, instead of mngon (EV wrongly 
* kerchiefs ), on which see Dress, col. 1141. 
4. TD, sddin (cp Ass. sudinnu), probably a rectangular piece 


of fine linen cloth; cp Judg. 14 12 И, where AV ‘sheets’ (mg. 
tshirts,’ RV ‘garments’), The sadzz wasan article of domestic 
manufacture (Prov. 3124), worn also by women (1s. 323). In 
Mish. Heb. it is used of a curtain, wrapper, or shroud. Levy, 
Chald. WB, s.v., cites Men. 41a where the sädin is styled a 
summer garment, the мол"? оп the other hand, being used in 
winter. It has, prohably, no connection with обо»! which 
in 1 Macc. 1064 is used of Jonathan’s regal garment (ФА, but 


ку mopóvpav, cp Syr.), and in NT of a garment worn next the 
skin (Mk. 14 51 /.), or of a shroud (Mt. 27 59, cp Herod. 2 86). 

5. ITIN, addéreth (lit. ‘glory’? or cp Ass. adru ‘purple,’ 
Muss-Arnolt, 222), denotes a garment of the richest as well as 
of the simplest description. On the one hand, it was the dis- 
tinctive garb of the prophet (т K. 1913 19 2 K. 28 13,4, илет); 
it was of hair (cp spy ‘x Zech. 134 and «yt» bya tx 2 K. 18).2 
On the other hand, the addéreth was worn by ‘kings (Jon. 36, 
EV ‘robe’ отолу), and one was found and coveted by Achan in 
the spoil of Jericho (Jos. 7 21). If the reading in Josh. 72r is 
correct, the best mantles came from Babylonia. Possibly we 


should read ^Y? for 702: (see, however, SHINAR). 
T BENI 
6. vo, met (deriv. uncert., see BDB), an outer garment worn 


by men of high degree (18.18 4 245 12[4 11] Job1 20), also by 
Samuel (1 S. 15 27 2814 cp 2 19), and Ezra (Ezra93 5). It had 
flowing ends (1 S. 15 27, etc., Aanaph, see FRINGES). in2S. 13 18, 
where the #ze'72 would seem to have been worn by females, the text is 


corrupt (read nos, see the Comm.), and in 1 Ch. 1527 ("vb 
p» where David is said to have worn it before the ark, the 


125.614 Gy $323) warns us against accepting the MT too 
readily. 

The "27 (or 2132 of the Ephod) is a recognised term for the 
high-priest's extra garment worn upon special occasions. The 
descriptions (Ex. 28 зі /, 3922 f., Jos. Ant. iii. 7 4, B/57, cp 
Ecclus. 45 7-9 [Heb.]) make it a long seamless garment of blue 
(7922, baxcvOos [Jos.]), with an open bordered neck. At the 


foot were bells and pomegranates arranged alternately. See 
further Ернор, $ 3. 

7. The precise meaning of nons, mahdldsith (pl. only), of 
high priest (Zech. 3 4) and of females (15.3 22) is uncertain. EV 
understands some change of garments, removed or taken off (cp 
A/ Atlas, Dt. 25 о Is. 202) in ordinary life. According to Orelli 
they were ‘ state dresses which the wearer “ takes off" and places 
on some honoured guest.' With this agrees the specific meaning 
of Aélisth (28.221 Judg.1419) and the analogy of the Ar. 
47 a3 (/pull off). 

, Another term usually taken to mean some change of garments 
is— 

8. nen, haliphah’ (Judg.1419; with nbi Gen. 45 22, 


with реда Judg. 14124, 2K.55 22); cp 9. Such changes 
were necessary for purification (Gen. 352), after a period of 
mourning (2 S. 12 20), or more especially as honorific gifts. In 
ancient Arabian custom the gift should consist of the donor's 
own personal clothing, though naturally in course of time 
supplies were kept for the purpose. Such gifts are still con- 
sidered an honour—a scarlet cloak, in particular, being held 
particularly flattering.5 


9. отв, pethigil (1s. 324, EV ‘stomacher,’ xeràv рєсотбр- 
$vpos), usually interpreted *mantle,'is obscure. This foreign- 
looking word resembles the Tg. nins, ‘over-garment,’ with which, 
indeed, Levy (Chald. IV B)actually connects it ; Che. (Crit. Bib.) 
would read, mp on (n and 3 confounded). 


то. MpLyd, ma'ătāphöth, 15.322 (EV ‘ mantles’), cp Ar. 


же: 
itafand mi‘ta/, a long-sleeved robe. 


1 So in Syr. we should probably distinguish the rare native 
word séd?a& from the foreign sedaóza. 
. ? Lateranascetic's garb. The founder of the Jacobite church 
in Asia, Jacob bar Theophilus, was surnamed Burdé‘ana because 
his dress consisted of a darda'thd or coarse horse-cloth (Wright, 
Syriac Lit. 85). 

3 A connection with p*y n ‘loins ’—as though primarily a loin- 
cloth—seems out of the question. 

4 4/to pass away or change (of garments, Gen. 352 Ps. 102 27 
[26]), Note, however, Ass. kalľâpu ‘be clothed,’ falluptu 

covering, trappings’ (cp Iron, $ 2). 

5 Doughty, 4». Des. 141 348 220 35 55 310 351. According 
to Doughty (2 19) an outfit consists of a tunic, a coarse worsted 
cloth, and a kerchief for the head. 
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ri WV, redid, Cant.57 15.323, EV ‘veil’ is appropriate, 
though primarily it is, probably, a wide loose mantle. Tg. on 
Gen. 2465 uses gy9 to render ;— 

12. ру, sa'75A, Gen. 2465. It is also used as a woman's 
article of clothing (EV ‘veil’), but etymologically it means 
properly some square garment. 

13. PIA, /akrīk, Esth. 815 AV ‘garment,’ RV preferably 
‘robe,’ in MH a shroud. 

14. Sano, sarbal, probably correctly rendered ‘mantle’ by 
AVmg. in Dan. 321 (AV ‘coats,’ RV ‘hosen’); see BREECHES. 


In MH it denotes some garment reaching from the neck down- 
words. ! 

ТБ, NOB, Rarbeld, Dan. 3 21, for which RV has ‘ mantles,’ is 
more likely ‘hats’ (AV) or ‘turbans’ (AVmg.), the supposed 
denom. 1Ch. 1527 (52335, as though ‘wrapped in a mantle") 
being insecure (|12 5. 614 43327); see /. РА. 26310, and cp 
TURBAN. 

Some of the common classical mantles are referred to in the 
Apoc. and NT :— 

16. отоАз}, Mk. 16 5 (common also in MH in the form gosyw ; 
cp Tg. for me*bm Сеп. 45 22). Both отолу and Lat. stola 
primarily had a general meaning ; on the specific use of s/o/a to 
designate the garb of the Roman matron, see Dict. Class. 
Ant., s.v. 

17. іратіои (= Кот. pallium), Mt.920, etc., distinguished 
from the xcróv (tunic) in Mt. 5 до Lk. 6 29 Acts 9 39. 

18. modypys, Rev. 113, EV ‘garment, one reaching down to 
the feet. 

19. meptBédacov, Heb. 112 (AV ‘vesture, RV ‘mantle’, a 
wrapper or cover. 

20. Хоу, Mt. 2728 31, a military mantle (Rom. paluda- 
mentum), fastened by a buckle on the right shoulder so as to 
hang in a curve across the body. Ср 2 Macc. 12 35 AV ‘coat,’ 
RV ‘cloke.’ 

21. geddvys, 2 Tim. 413 (Ti. WH ; prop. $awóAns = fe ula), 
worn on journeys. It was a long sleeveless mantle of durable 
cloth. Sometimes, but wrongly, taken to be a receptacle (esp. 
of books, cp Syr.). I. A.-—S. A. C. 


MAOCH (20), 1 5. 272. See MAACAH, 4. 


MAON (wo + MAWN [AL], maan [B]; but in Josh. 
1555 mawp [B], in x S. 23247. 251 H єрнмос H 
єпнкоос [L]) a town in the hill-country of Judah 
(Josh. 1555), interesting from its twofold connection with 
the story of David (т S. 2324 f. 251 f. [if in v. 1 we read 
' Maon' for ' Paran' with В; but see PARAN]. As 
Robinson has shown, it is the modern Tel? Aa' m, 
which is about 10 m. SSE. from Hebron, and 2 m. S. 
from the ruins of e/-Awrmu?, Eastward of the ridge on 
which it stands is an extensive steppe, called in x S. 23 24 
and perhaps (but see PARAN) 25: [655], ‘the wil- 
derness of Maon.' The greater part of this district 
is waste pasture-land, rough rocks with that dry 
vegetation on which goats and even sheep seem to thrive 
—thcugh a little corn and maize is grown in the valleys 
(Conder, PEFQ, 1875, cp p. 46). It slopes towards the 
Dead Sea. Cp the Maon of Chronicles. 

Genealogically, Maon (uewv [B]) is represented as a 
descendant of Hebron through Rekem (Z.e., Jerahmeel?) 
and Shammai, and as the ‘father’ or founder of Beth- 
zur (т Ch. 245). 

In Gen. 1013 (if for рузу, Anamim, we should read oiro, 
Meonim) the clan of Maon is represented as a son of paysp (7.e., 
Misrim, not Mişraim). See Mizraim. Observe that, according 
to this view, Maon and Carmel (see Lup, Lup1M, 1) are grouped, 
as in Josh. 15 55. TRK C 

MAON (100; madiam [BAL], yanaan [Symm.]; 
CHANAAN [Vg.]; ‘Ammon,’ Pesh.}, EV [rather 
boldly] Maonites, a people mentioned in Judg. 1012 
in conjunction with the Zidonians and Amalekites as 
early oppressors of Israel. Tradition is silent else- 
where as to Maonite oppressors, and some critics (in- 
cluding Be., Gr., Kau., Buhl, and [5807, but not 
Comm.] Moore) would therefore adopt @#4"'s reading 
‘Midian.’ То this course, however, there are objections. 

(1) 1t would be strange that the familiar ‘ Midian’ should he 
corrupted into the unfamiliar * Maon.’ (2) The ‘ Zidonians’ and 
t Amalek ' are only less troublesome than * Maon’ in this context ; 
the text needs to be more thoroughly criticised. The list of 


names in zv. rr /. is probably partly made up of corrupt 
doublets. The Zidonians, Amalekites, and Maonites of z. 12 


1 See J. Phil. 26 307. 
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correspond to the Misrim, the Amorites, and the bené Ammon 
of v. тт. The true text appears to the present writer to be, 
* Did not the Misrites and the Jerahmeelites oppress you, and 
when ye cried unto me, I saved you,’ еіс. тро is a conjectural 
emendation of, or a scribe's error for poy Ammon) ; pen as in 


some other passages, is a corruption of pẹnp (Amalek), and py 
is an early popular distortion of buont (Jerahmeel). “72x 
is also miswritten for ‘wono (Jerahmeelite); ретту is an 
error (cp prs in т K. 179, Joel 34 for АХФ, Missur = Misrim 
for gs). Cp Mizraim. 

The result, if it be accepted, is highly important, and must be 
taken in connection with Judg. 106, where, for * Aram, Zidon, 
Moab, Amnion, Philistines ’—errors due to an age which had 
forgotten early history—we should certainly read erp 
Missur (twice), Amalek (= Jerahmeel), and Zarephathites. Cp 
JERAHMEEL, ZAREPHATH. It is an anticipation of the ‘sin of 
Jeroboam,’ which consisted in falling back on Misrite religion. 
Cp Moses, § 11(a). Fora different view, proposed by Hommel, 
see MEUNIM. ТООК С. 


MARA (NPJ, ‘ bitter’), Ruth 120. 


MARAH (119; in Ех. 1523a 6 meppa [BAFL]; 
in v. 23с ттїкрд [BAFL]; in Nu. 888/. ттүкр1А! 
[BAFL]; мака), the name of a well of brackish water, 
mentioned in connection with the wilderness of Shur or 
(see SHUR) Beer-sheba. Ср EXODUS i., MASSAH AND 
МЕКІВАН, WANDERINGS. 

There is no need to trouble about identifications. — Later 
writers fancied a locality for the well of Marah; but really Marah 
belongs to the realm of the imagination. We are familiar with 
a localisation (in the Negeb?) of the land that flows with milk 
and honey (see Honey). Wi. (Gesch. 2 93, n. 3) has recently 
illustrated this by the mythic lake (pseudo-Callisthenes, 2 42), 
with waters as sweet as honey, beside which Alexander the 
Great encamped, and corresponding to which is mentioned a 
river with waters too bitter to drink (22.3 17). ‘ After some had 
died, weeping and wailing arose beyond measure ' (cp Ex. 15 24). 
See also the Syriac 2/15, of Alexander (Budge), pp. 96/. Cp 
also the mexpov 0ёор (the Hellespont), introduced by Herodotus 
into the story of Xerxes (Herod. 735; Micke, Fom Euphrat 
zum Tiber, до 94), and see SALT SEA. ЖОК С: 


MARALAH (Л$Ү?; марала 111), а place on the 
SW. border of Zebulun, and apparently E. of Jokneam, 
Josh. 19 11| (maparedAda [B]. MAaPIAA [3] 


The reality of the name is, however, very doubtful. The 
Pasek (vertical line) before gos warns us to suspect the«text. 


See NAOMI. 


noy very possibly comes from 280) n2" where apis of course 
а mere dittogram. If so, Maralah passes out of existence. 
T RK: С, 


MARANATHA, in RV Maran Atha (mapan 202, 
Ti. [D°L, ete.], WH; as one word [M, etc.]; Mapan- 
Na@a [FG**], MARANATHA [vet. Таб; Vg.]; MARA- 
THANA [r]; £N ADVENTU DOMINI [е cp Eth. vers.]), 
an Aramaic expression used in т Cor. 1622]. 

Although it has been proposed to regard the expres- 
sion as a single word,! there can be little doubt that it 
represents two, and the only question is where to make 
the division, and how to explain the component parts. 
Most scholars, however (e.s., Dalman, Gram. 120, n. 2 ; 
Nöld. GGA, 1884, p. 1023; Kau. in Siegfr. Z WTA., 
1885, 128; N- Schmidt, JOL, 1894, 55 7, ete.) have 
accepted the explanation propounded in 1884 by Biekell 
(ZA TA., 1884, р. 403, n. 3), that it means ‘опг Lord, 
come,’ and the restoration, proposed in the same year 
by Halévy (KA/ 99) Wellhausen (Nóld. Zc.), and 
Duval (REJ, 1884, р. 143), of мл ко, márdná thd, as 
the original form,? though Schmidt argues strongly for 


1 For example, hy Bullinger. 

2 For the philological evidence see Dalman (of. cit. 8 74, x Л). 
The form adopted in RV is that rendered by the Church Fathers 
(Chrys., Theod., etc.), 6 «ptos пиу Аер, etc. (cp gloss on Codex 
Coislin, 6 x. mapayéyovev) ‘our Lord is come’ (cp Arab. vers. 
‘Maran atha—ce., “the Lord is already соте” ", and it is ap- 
parently a feeling that this does not fit well into the context that 
has led to the substitntion, so often found in later commentators 
(but also already, e.g., in Euseb. OS(2) 195 65), and reproduced on 
RVmg., of a present-future for the past tense. For an account 
of other (not very plausible) hypotheses, and a careful exegetical 
discussion of the passage in x Cor., see Klo.'s essay in his 
Probleme im A posteltexte (1883), pp. 220-246. His own theory, 
that Maran atha means ‘our Lord is the sign ' and was a formula 
used in connection with the fraternal kiss (2. 20), is very in- 
genious, but does not carry convicticn. See also Schmidt, 2с. 
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кпк pro, таған eihd, Rev. 2220 makes it likely that 
some such formula (verb in the imperative) was in use 
in early times, and the Aramaic expression itself is found 
in the Didaché (106), where the invitation to approach 
the Lord's table runs this: ef rts &yiós srw, épyéo0w* 
el тїз ойк ёсті, ueravoeirw* uapavaÜ0á. аиту. 

On the suggested possibility of a similar formula having been 
in use among Jews, see JQR, Oct. 1896, p. 18 /., and for a dis- 
cussion of the whole question, ср N. Schmidt, JBL, 1894, рр. 5o- 
бо. See, further, under Ban, $ 3, EXCOMMUNICATION, $ 2. 


Ј. Н. Thayer, in Hastings’ DB 3241-243, deals at some length 
with the history of interpretation. H. W. H. 


MARBLE. In three passages in the OT the EV 
suggests that in their architecture the Hebrews were 
acquainted with the use of marble of different colours 
(1 Ch. 292 Cant. 5:5 Esth. 16). The mention of marble 
in these late books need not surprise us; but the 
references being so few, and the passages in which they 
oceur bearing traces of corruption, the question is in- 
volved in great obseurity. 

In x Ch. 29 2, where the allusion is supposed to be to stones of 
white marble (AV; RV ‘marble stones' ; MT Шул), the 
word translated ‘white marble' is probably misplaced.! 

Again, in Cant. 5 rs, the author, influenced by his character- 
istic fondness for trees (see CANTICLES, § 15), probably compares 
the legs of the bridegroom to ‘ pillars of acacia’? rather than to 
‘pillars of white marble’ (2t? эту). 

Finally, in Esth. 16, if with EV we are to follow MT, three 
other species of marble (besides the supposed ‘white marble,’ 90) 
are mentioned. The versions, however, point to a different text. 
Following these we should perhaps read 

DAS лохтор FOI Jar men лу "nnn 
nnb» порта ve nec 
* and pillarsof acacia, couches of gold and silver upon a pavement 
of alabaster and mother-of-pearl-like stone, and screens of fine 
linen in the form of shields (or ‘round about ).' 3 

According to this view of the text, only two species of stone 
were used for the pavement (see PAVEMENT, § т) on which the 
couches of silver and gold rested intheimprovised banquet-room of 
Ahasuerus (Esth. 16). Of these stones, one, dar (12), would 
seem to have possessed the brilliance of ‘mother-of-pearl ' since 
the same word (du, durrat) in Arabic and Persian means 
‘pearl,’ or even *mother-of-pearl' itself. For in spite of the 
fact that pearls were used by the ancients in decorating the 
walls of apartments in royal palaces, we have no warrant for as- 
suming their use in the case of pavements. We must, therefore, 
with Kautzsch (77.5), Wildeboer (АС), and the Variorum Bible 
suppose the word to mean in this passage ‘ mother-of-pearl-like 
stone.' 1 The other stone, Алаг (лд), was probably, as Ges.- 
Buhl (comparing Ar. дали) and Kautzsch (HS) suggest, 
‘alabaster.’ 

Even now the two words (11522) are perhaps to be taken 
closely together, and are really only meant to suggest one species 
of stone, the Adadastrites of Pliny (HN 3678)—a kind of 
alabaster with the gloss of mother-of-pearl.5 11 was found, ac- 
cording to Pliny, in the neighbourhood of Damascus. 

M. A. C. 


1 For CD (Syr. sii) Ges.-Buhl, cp Assyr. šaššu; but, ac- 
cording to Del, the Assyrian word is of doubtful meaning. 
лорт is probably out of place and should be read after 
vy (fors) Yani being corrupt for ‘271, Translate: ‘and 
weavers [or ‘woven work’] of fine linen and chequered work in 
ahundance' (cp Ex. 2832 2K.237). See, however, Precious 
STONES, 

2 Read Aud "wey, the word 02 being a more likely parallel 
to DIIN. See also below on Esth. 16. 


3 The words AZP... 


T 


"EBD (ср Ezek. 277) dropped out 
of the text or were illegible, and tX? and “7 were transposed. 


лоў "Way is suggested by the Syriac. The additional phrase 
appears in ® аѕ каї отрюцуаї drapaveis погкіЛос SinvOropevat 
KUKAw pó8a meraggéva— where кукАф should be read with what 
precedes, рбба memacpéva being a gloss on Лр". An addition 
of the kind proposed above is also presupposed by Vulg., Syr., 
and Targ. (ed. Lagarde). 

4 So (mwvívov Або); Syr. omits; Targ. (ed. Lag.) has 
Nr» ‘pearl.’ Siegfried (// A") has * mother of pearl.’ 

5 J. D. Michaelis suggested that 57 alone was used to denote 
this stone. GBN* renders pag by [А:боотротоу] cpapaydtrov 
Або (A18. snapayéérov [L8], А0. сиарауёоу [AL@]) ; Vulg. has 
smaragdinus ; Targ. (ed. Lag.) рз 2e20p ‘crystal,’ but Syriac 
apparently omits. BDB proposes ‘ porphyry’ (so RVmg-), com- 
paring Eg. behiti, behet, dehat. 
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MARCABOTH, in the compound name BETH- 
MARCABOTH [g.v.], a place in the territory of Simeon 
(Josh. 195 1 Ch. 431. Most probably a corrupt ex- 
pansion of Rehoboth (т\з), suggested by the following 
name HAZAR-SUSAH (or -SUSIM). 


No one has attempted to identify Beth-marcaboth, and with 


good reason. The confusion between gmn and 323 waseasy; ср 
Rahab апа Rechab (see Ranas). SoC. Niebuhr (Gesch. 1 356). 
-G 


E TK 
MARCHESHVAN (772, Zo'dn, i. 34). See 


Мохтн, § 5. : 


MARCUS (маркос [Ti. WH]), Col. 410 Philem. 24 
1 Pet. 513, RV MARK. 


MARDOCHEUS (wapAoyaikHc), 2 Macc. 1536, 
AV MORDECAI. 

MARESHAH (ME ; MAPHCA [A]; but Josh. 
1544 MYNT, Варсна [L]; В^Өнсәар [B], the 
марнса of Eusebius (OS?) 279 27), a city in the 
shéphélah of Judah. The Chronicler mentions it in 
1 Ch. 24221 (napecoa [B], papisa [A]), 421 (пареа [L], 
but uauxa. [B]), as having Calebite and Jerahmeelite 
connections ; for Mareshah is a son of Caleb, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, of Jerahmeel, son of 
Shelah (muy nb vax is an expansion of fragments of 
охоп). The Chronicler also gives Mareshah a genea- 
logical superiority to Ziph, and even to Hebron (neigh- 
bouring places). Coming down to the historical period, 
he states (2 Ch. 118, pap(e)toa [BAL]) that Mare- 
shah was fortified by Rehoboam, and that Asa won 
his victory over Zerah, the Cushite, in a valley defined 
(probably) as north of Mareshah (2 Ch. 149 f., papon, 
papera [B], карса [L]; see ZEPHATIIAH, ZERAH). 
It was the home of one of the Chronicler's prophets, 
Eliezer b. Dodavah (2 Ch. 2037, uapewa [B], papisa 
[A] карса [L]); also of the prophet Micah, if 
‘Moresheth’ and 'Mareshah' mean the same town 
(this, however, depends on a critical emendation of the 
MT of Mic. 1:4, on which see MORASTHITE, but 
also MORESHETH-GATH ). 

Mareshah is the Мартта of Josephus (Azz. xii. 86), and was 
Idumzan in the Maccabzan period (Jos. Ant. xiii. 91). It was 
plundered by Judas the Maccabee (Jos. 4122. xii. 86; x Macc. 566, 
where read ‘ Marissa’ for ‘Samaria’; cp RVmg., also 2 Macc. 
12 35, мар са: [VA], EV Marisa). John Hyrcanus captured it 
(Anz. xii. 9r; cp 102); Pompey restored it to the Idumzans 
(76. xiv. 44; B/i.7 7) ; Gabinius refortified it (21zZ. xiv. 53) ; and 
finally the Parthians destroyed it (/. 139). Eusebius (Ozom. 


279 27) describes it as in his time ‘desert.’ Its place in history 
is now taken by ELEUTHEROPOLIS [g.v.]. TRG 


MARIMOTH, a name in the genealogy of Ezra 
(4 Esd. 12). See MERAIOTH, 1. 


MARINER occurs as a rendering of two Hebrew 
terms :— 

1. nbn, malléh, Ezek. 27 9 Јоп. 15. 

2. In pl. Daw, Sat, Ezek. 27 8; in RV and in v. 26 ‘rowers.’ 
See Ѕнир. 

MARISA (марс [AV]), 2 Масс. 1235. See 
MARESHAH. 

MARISH (N23), Ezek. 47 11. See CONDUITS, § 1 (2). 

MARK (mapkoc [Ti. WH)]) is the surname of that 
John whose mother Mary (see MARY, § 27) according 
to Acts 1212 had a house in Jerusalem. 
He is again referred to by both names in 
Acts 1225 1537, but only by that of John in 18513, 
while in Acts 1539 Col. 410 Philem. 24 2 Tim. 4тт 1 Pet. 
513 he appears only as Mark (AV, thrice, MARCUS). 
The name of Mark, it is clear, had been assumed only 
for use in non-Jewish circles (cp BARNABAS, § 1, end ; 
NAMES, $86). That this name, selected to be borne in 
the Greek fashion as a sole name, should have been a 


1. Name. 


1 ‘Mareshah’ ought to be read also in x Ch. 2 42a, where MT 
has Mesha; the context, as well as GBA, requires this. How- 
ever, this correction is not enough. Either v. 422 is incomplete, 
or, ‘the sons of Mareshah,’ should be omitted. The second 
view is preferable. * Mareshah’ is a correction of ‘ Mesha,’ and 
«the sons of’ is an insertion made after the marginal correction 

Mareshah' had intruded into the text. Thus neither © nor 
MT is quite correct. 
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Roman prænomen need not surprise us; the name Titus 
also is so employed in the NT in the Grecian region, 
whilst the praenomen GAIUS [g.v.] is met with in three 
or perhaps even four cases. That of Marcus is met 
with in a similar way also in inscriptions (cp Swete, 
Expos. 1897 6, p. 81) ; it ought to be accented, not as in 
all editions of the NT, Маркоѕ, but Müpxos.! 
In the ‘captivity’ epistles of Paul, Mark figures as 
the apostle’s ‘fellow-worker’ (evrepyós, Philem. 24, 
2. Relation р к E: is commended to Е 
to Paul. Will of the: olossians (Col. 410: * Mark 
. touching whom ye received com- 
mandments ; if he come unto you receive him’) and in 
2 Tim. 411, Timothy is bidden ‘take Mark and bring 
him with thee ; for he is useful to me for ministering’ 
(e’xpnaros eis Siaxoviav). This last statement is 
noticeable because we read (Acts 1538; less precisely 
in 18:3) that on the apostle's first journey Mark had 
withdrawn from him at Pamphylia, for which reason he 
was not taken as a companion on the second journey 
(1537-39). Н is, however, quite possible that in the 
course of the years intervening between the journeys, 
this breach may have been healed and Mark have re- 
instated himself in Paul's confidence. Moreover, the 
story of the separation between Paul and Barnabas on 
Mark's account is not free from suspicion (see COUNCIL, 
8 3, end) Possibly, therefore, the cause of the 
separation between Paul and Mark on the first journey 
may not have been so sertous as to cause lasting aliena- 
tion. In any case the fact mentioned in Col. 410, that 
Mark was a cousin of Barnabas, would supply a 
sufficient explanation why Barnabas should have been 
wiling to take Mark on the second journey, and ulti- 
mately did take him with him to Cyprus, in spite of his 
premature withdrawal on the first occasion (Acts 1539). 
'The epistles to the Colossians and Philemon, which 
profess to have been both written at the same period, 
agree in what they say as to Mark's being with Paul ; 
in 2 Tim., on the other hand, Mark is represented 
as at a distance from him. Even, however, if we 
assume the genuineness of these epistles, — or, at least, 
in CoL, that of the personal notices in 47-15 and in 
2 Tim. that of 4g-18—-we cannot here discuss, any more 
than in the case of Luke (see LUKE, § 1), the question 
as to the captivity to which they respectively belong. 
That Mark was the constant companion of Peter 
seems to be vouched for by ‘the old church teacher’ 
(ò трєсВотєроѕ) whose words are quoted by 
Papias (22. Eus. HÆ iii. 8915): kal roüTo б 
mpeg BÓrepos éAeye*. Mapxos pèv épymvevrijs 
Ilérpov yevouevos dca éuvquóvevaev @&крц3@$ Cypaev, ov 
nuévrot Taker, Ta Ud TOÔ XpwoU ў XexOÉ£vra. 1) праҳ- 
0évra. ойтє yap Tjkovae той къріоу ойтє mapnkoXoU0 ma ev 
афт, torepov dé, ws ёфти, Iérpq, к.т.\.? (cp GOSPELS, 
8 654). Perhaps the authority thus referred to by 
Papias may have been the ‘ presbyter’ John (see JOHN, 
SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 4), but possibly also he may have 
been some other person; for we do not possess the 


preceding context. 

True, the words just quoted have sometimes been quite 
differently explained? as meaning that by writing his gospel 
Mark became épunvevrýs of Peter, that is, the publisher of his 
oral communications regarding the life of Jesus. This view of 


3. Papias 
on Mark. 


1 The length of the a is vouched for by the spelling Waarcus 
found both in Latin and in Greek inscriptions. See Ditten- 
berger, Hermes, 1872, p. 136, n. 1; Viereck, Sermo graccus 
senatus Romani, 57 (шло. 1888); Eckinger, Orthagr. 
Jatein. Wörter in griech. Inschriften, 8-11 (Zürich, 1892); 
Schweizer, Gramm. der pergamen. Inschriften, 42 f. (1898); 
Blass, Gramm. des neutest. Griech., $ 4, 2, end. 

2 (And the ‘presbyter’ was wont to say this: Mark, who had 
been the interpreter of Peter, wrote down accurately as many 
things as he recalled to remembrance (or, repeated by word of 
mouth : see below, $ 3 end)— not, indeed, in order—the things 
either said or done by Christ. For he neither heard the Lord, 
nor accompanied him, but afterwards, as I was saying, he ac- 
companied Peter, etc.] 7 

3 Most recently by Zahn, Gesch. des Kanons, 1 878-882, Efn£., 
$ 51, n. 12-15 =2 206-210 215-220. As against the first-cited of 
these passages, see Link, Sz. Av. 1896, pp. 405-436. 
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the passage presents two great advantages for conservative 
theology. (r) It gives free scope for the supposition that Mark 
was for the greater part of his time the companion of Paul or 
Barnabas, a supposition which might otherwise seem difficult to 
reconcile with the belief that he was for very long the companion 
of Peter; (2) it obviates the necessity of inferring that Peter, 
owing to his ignorance of Greek, could not possibly have written 
—in Greek at least!—the two epistles attributed to him. 
Assuredly, however, this explanation is not the correct one. It 
is very forced to say ‘ Mark having become the publisher of the 
oral communications of Peter, wrote' etc. The participial clause, 
in fact, in such a case becomes wholly superfluous. The reverse 
order would be the only right one: ' By his writing Mark 
became publisher of the oral communications of Peter, More- 
over, such an interpretation would not enable us to dispense with 
the supposition that Mark had spent a long time in the company 
of Peter ; for not only are we expressly told in the sequel that 
Mark did accompany Peter, but it lies in the nature of the case 
that Mark can have hecome the épuņvevrýs of Peter only by 
committing to writing discourses which he had repeatedly heard. 
The ‘as 1 was saying’ (ws фуу) would he decisive if only we 
could be sure that the expression is still part of the quotation 
from the ‘presbyter’; in that case its reference could he sought 
only within the limits of the citation, since otherwise Papias 
would have omitted the two words. In fact, they could only be 
taken as referring to what he has stated at the beginning of the 
fragment before us (ёри. IIérpov yev.), and that in turn would 
have the same meaning as the words by which the reference is 
made back to it : парукоАоубтсє Пєтро (so Link). It is, however, 
better to suppose, with Zahn, that the words of the ‘presbyter’ 
close with mpax6évra, and that those which follow belong to 
Papias, although he does not expressly indicate this. "The sup- 
position has indeed the disadvantage that according to it we 
cannot tell what it is that Papias is referring to by his ‘as I 
was saying ' (ws é$nv) ; but as it is only a fragment that we have 
before us, this is intelligible enough. What ought to turn the 
scale in favour of this view is that only thus is justice done to the 
imperfect (eAeye) ‘the presbyter was wont to say.’ According 
to Papias’ own statement (see JoHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, $ 4), the 
communications of the presbyter to him were exclusively by 
word of mouth, not in writing ; the ‘as I was saying’ (ws єфур) 
would then be inappropiiate if attributed to the presbyter. 

The translation ought to run: ‘Mark, who had been the inter- 
preter of Peter, wrote, etc. That yevópevos can mean ‘ who had 
been’ just as easily as ‘who had become'—a rendering less 
suitable to the context—is shown by Link (420-425). Whether 
€uunpovevoe means ‘he recalled to remembrance’ or ‘he repeated 
by word of mouth’ (see GosrELs, col. 1811, n. 1) 1s not of de- 
cisive importance for the main question here. 


As for the credibility of the statements of the ' pres- 
byter,' the most important of them all—that our second 
а Maris gospel p upon oral comniunications of 
relation the apostle Peter — does not stand, and the 
to Peter second, that it was' written by Mark, 
' remains doubtful (GospPELs, 8 148). But 
this does not necessarily involve our giving up the third, 
that Mark was an interpreter of Peter. lt may have 
originated independently of the other two, and if the 
informant of Papias was a personal disciple of Jesus, or, 
at all events, a man of great age, he could very well 
have been adequately informed upon such a fact as this. 
Thus, т Pet. 513 seems to gain in probability when it 
says that at the time when the letter was being written, 
Mark was with Peter, and describes him as being Peter's 
son. 


If this last expression is to be taken literally, the reference 
cannot be to the person named in Acts 12, for the house where 
Mark lived, and to which Peter betook himself on his deliverance 
from prison, would then have been described as Peter’s, not as 
Marys. It is, however, quite possible to take the word ‘son’ 
in a spiritual sense, in accordance with т Cor. 4 15 17 Philem. то 
Phil.222 r Tim. 12 18 2 Tim. 12 2 : Tit. 14. On this view, one 
very willingly supposes that Mark as a youth, most likely in his 
mother's house, may have had opportunities of listening to Peter, 
and even may have been converted and baptised by him.2 It is 


== == ш ru E чы дс жо ын ou E RN 

1 Lightfoot's view (4 postolic Fathers, 12, revised ed. p. 494), 
that Mark translated the discourses of Peter into Latin is utterly 
improbable. According to (Gal. 2 9, Peter directed his missionary 
activities to Jews, and doubtless continued to do so to the end 
of his life ( OUNCIL, $ 9); but the Jews even in Rome itself 
spoke Greek : Latin was necessary only in dealing with the lower 
classes in Italy. — Moreover, even if Peter addressed himself 
at all to the Latin-speaking Gentiles, or visited Italy at all (see 
PETER) he did not do so exclusively ; and Mark was his 
follower (rapqkoAoUOqacv)—that is to say, accompanied him on 
journeys to various places. Furthermore, the Second Gospel, 
even if not by Mark, is nevertheless, notwithstanding the fact 
of its being intended for Latin-speaking readers (GosPELS, $ 108, 
middle), written in the Greek language. 

2 This last is expressly said in the ‘ Prafatio vel argumentum 
Marci,’ from the first half of the third century, given in Words- 
worth and White's Ла. 1171; cp Luke, $ 5. 
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no serious objection to this last interpretation of the word ‘son’ 
(vids) that, in the other passages cited, it is ‘child’ (réxvov) that 
is always used ; yet the first—that Mark was a hearer of Peter 
—suffices, Swete (Expos. 1897 2, p. 86 4) adding that Mark 
honoured Peter as a second father. 

It has to be borne in mind, however, that the genuine- 
ness of т Pet. cannot be maintained, and that most 
probably it was not written before 112 А.р. (see 
CHRISTIAN, § 8; for a less definite date, PETER 
[ErisrLES], 8 7). Thus, the statement that Mark was 
with Peter when the epistle was being written must be 
given up. Moreover, even if the doctrinal contents of 
the epistle should not be held to be due to the desire to 
effect a compromise between Paulinism and primitive 
Christianity, the Tübingen school may still possibly 
be right in holding that two well-known companions 
of Paul—Silvanus and Mark—are transferred to the 
society of Peter with the object of bringing into promin- 
ence that accord between Peter and Paul, of which Acts 
also i; full (see ACTS, $ 4). ‘The designation of Mark 
as the ' son ' of Peter has little independent value, even 
if there is no disposition to question it. 

There is a difficulty in the statement of the ‘ presbyter’ 
that Mark ever was a conipanion of Peter, even if we leave 

the epistle out of account. It is a 
ы 5 difficulty that can be met, indeed, as 
one person? | uus g 
g as it is regarded as chronological 
only. As we do not know for how Jong a time Mark 
was the travelling companion of Barnabas alone, there 
remains between his first and second association with 
Paul an interval of several years, in the course of which 
he might very well have been a companion of Peter, and 
there is no neeessity even to assume with Swete ( fos. 
1897 6, pp. 87-89) that he was not so till after the 
death of Paul. Still less are we compelled to interpret 
the ‘presbyter’ or the quotation of Eusebius (HA 
vi. 14 6) fron the 4/yfotyposes of Clement of Alex- 
andria to the effect that Mark had followed Peter 
móppwðev (=from of old) in the sense that he had 
accompanied Peter on 0/7 his journeys. In fact, we 
learn from the same authority (Clem. S¢rom. vii. 17 106, 
end) that Peter had yet another interpreter, Glaukias by 
name. The question of the identity of the companion 
of Paul with the companion of Peter becomes more 
serious, however, when we take into account the well- 
known differences of temperament, of opinion, and even 
of practice, which separated the two apostles (Gal. 2 11-21; 
COUNCIL, $ з). Did Mark, when in the society of Paul 
regard himself as free from the law of Moses, and when 
in that of Peter as bound by it? In the one case did 
he teach that it had ceased to be valid, in the other that 
it had not? By way of softening this last difficulty it 
ean indeed be urged that in Paul's society Mark took 
only a subordinate place, both according to Acts 135 
(vmnpérns), and according to 2 Tim. 4 тт (eis deaxoviar), 
and that thus he perhaps was not ealled upon to teach 
atall. Nevertheless, the identity of the companion of 
Paul with the companion of Peter remains surrounded 
with such difficulty, that one is readily inelined to 
suppose them to have been distinet persons, if unwilling 
to doubt the statement of the presbyter altogether. 

For other reasons, most of them quite inadequate, scholars in 
the last centuries have sometimes assumed two, three, or four, 
persons of the name of Mark (see Lightfoot on Col. 4 тс) ; indeed, 
at a much earlier date we even find in the list of apostles of the 
pseudo- Dorotheus (sth cent.) designated as A by Lipsius! 
(123, 202), as many as three distinct Marks—the evangelist, to 
whom, on account of his having been personally unacquainted 
with Jesus, it gives a place along with Paul and Luke between 
the twelve and the seventy disciples; next, the cousin of 
Barnabas, who, later, became hishop of Apollonias ; and, lastly, 
John Mark, who subsequently becanie bishop of Byblos. The 
two еа are both enumerated among the seventy (Lipsius, 
п. 2 328). 

Further statements regarding Mark, which apply to 
him only in so far as he ean be regarded as author of 


1 Fer all that follows, cp Lipsius, Afokr. Af. -gesch., 
especially ii. 2 321-353 ; also Zahn, Azad. 8 51, and Swete, Expos. 
1897 4, pp. 268-277. 
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the Second Gospel, in viewof the uncertainty of his author- 
ship (§ 4), need only be mentioned here, and do not 
k call for discussion. He has been identified 

6. Mark With the unnamed young man of Mk. 1451 f., 
as author. or with the unnamed water-bearer of 1413. 
This agrees with that interpretation of the opening 
words of the Muratorian fragment, which takes the 
words ' quibus tamen interfuit et ita posuit' as warrant- 
ing the inference that Mark, though not in any strict 
sense a follower of Jesus, was present at certain 
incidents in his life. On another interpretation, how- 
ever, it has been held that the incidents at which Mark 
was present, in the view of the author of the fragment, 
were events after the resurrection. On this view, the 
words ‘et ita posuit’ are taken as explaining why the 
account of the resurrection in Mk. 169-20 constitutes an 
appendix to the Gospel, Mark as distinguished from 
Luke (l. 3: post ascensum Christi) having written his 
gospel efore the ascension of Jesus. For other state- 
ments in the fathers regarding the composition of the 
Second Gospel see GOSPELS, $ 147. Most difficult of 
all is a third interpretation of the Muratorian fragment 
—viz., that it was at the narratives (of Peter) that Mark 
was sometimes present, sometimes not. 

Dionysius of Alexandria (ед. Euscb. HE vii. 2515) 
being unable to attribute the Apocalypse to the apostle 
John, thinks of John Mark as a possible author, but 
rejects the supposition on the gronnd—a very insufficient 
one, it is true—that Mark travelled with Paul and 
Barnabas only so far as to Pamphylia, not as far as 
Ephesus. Hitzig (Joh. Marcus u. seine Schriften, 1843) 
would have Mark to be really the author of the Apoca- 
lypse. Spitta (Ofend. des Joh., 13889, see especially pp. 
502-504) would make him author, at least, of one of the 
sources, which he calls ‘ Urapocalypse' (cp APOCALYPSE, 


8 29). 

In the IIepéo8o. Bapráfa, written according to Lipsius (ii. 2, 
p. 297) shortly after 485 A.D., Mark comes forward as the 
author, speaking in the first person. 

In other lists of the ‘seventy,’ apart from that mentioned in 
8 5, theevangelist Mark is also enumerated (first in Adamantius ; 

cpLukg,$4,n. 1). Epiphanius (Maer. li. 6 428a) 

7. Later reconciles the personal discipleship implied 
traditions. in this with Mark’s filial relation to Peter 

by explaining that Mark had been one of the 
seventy-two disciples of Jesus, who according to Jn. 666, fell 
away from him, but that he was afterwards reclaimed by Peter. 
The ancient prologue given in Wordsworth-White (see above, 
col. 2939, n. 2) speaks of Mark as ‘sacerdotium in Israel agens, 
secundum carnem Levita' (this is plainly an inference merely 
from his cowsinship with Barnabas the Levite, Acts 4 36), and 
adds (p. 172 /:) that ‘amputasse sibi post fidem pollicem dicitur 
ut sacerdotio reprobus fieret.' Doubtless the designation koAo- 
Bo8ákrvAos given to Mark in the nearly contemporary PAitoso- 
thumena (T 30, begin.) has reference to this. According to the 
first preface in the Codex Toletanus (af. Wordsworth-White, 
171) the defect was a natural one. The view of Tregelles that 
the word means ‘a deserter,’ and is applied with reference to 
Mark's premature return from Pamphylia, is rightly rejected by 
Swete (Expos. 1897 4, p. 276 7). The prologue first cited 
goes on to say that in spite of this mutilation, Mark became 
bishop of Alexandria. Eusebius, in reliance on older sources 
(Lipsius, ii. 2, pp. 323), gives the date of Mark's arrival there as 
42 A.D. (Chron. ad ann. Abrah. 2057 [ed. Schóne, 2152]; cp HE 
11.161). According to Epiphanius (Zc.), Mark was sent from 
Rome to Alexandria by Peter after he had written his gospel ; 
according to the Перѓоёо‹ Bapváfa (24-26), he went to Alexandria 
from Cyprus after the death of Barnabas (Lipsius, ii. 2, pp. 284 7.). 
Eusebius has it (Cron. ad. ann. Abrah. 2077 [ed. Schöne, 2 1541 ; 
HE 224) that Anianus, or Annianus, succeeded Mark in the see 
of Alexandria in 62 A.D. Jerome (Vir. ilt. 8) places the death 
of Mark in the same year. He does not speak of any 
martyrdom. The earliest mention of a martyrdom is in the 
Acta Marci, which, according to Lipsius (ii. 2, pp. 344-346), were 
written in Alexandria towards the end of the fourth or the 
beginning of the fifth century. Mark is there spoken of as 
a native of the Pentapolis in North Africa, to which Cyrene 
belonged. The legend which names him as founder of the 
church at Aquileia first makes its appearance in the seventh 
century ; the similar legend which associates him with Venice 
is still later (Lipsius, ii. 2, pp. 346-353). P. W. S. 


For the Gospel according to Mark, see GosPELs. 


MARKET (2700), Ezek. 27:3 AV, RV 'merchan- 
dise’; (aropa) Mk.74 ete.; and Market-Place 
(aropa), Mt. 203 ete. See TRADE AND COMMERCE. 
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MARKS (YpYp [2D3]), Lev. 1928. See CUTTINGS 
OF THE FLESH, § 6. 


MARMOTH (mapmw61 [B]), 1 Esd. 862 — Ezra 8 33, 
MEREMOTH, 


MAROTH (NI; олүмәс [BAQ], н rrapamik- 
painoyca [Symm.]) a place mentioned by Micah 
(1:2), and supposed by some to be near Jerusalem (so 
Hi., Now.), and by G. A. Smith to be in the maritime 
plain. Perhaps it is Jarmuth that is meant.  'The 
prophet's paronomasia has been misconceived ; it is not 
‘bitterness’ that the name of the place referred to 
suggests to him, nor can we infer from the following 
words that Jerusalem was close to Maroth. 

Probably we should emend the text thus, ‘Yea, sick unto 
death has Jarmuth's community become ' (maT 'er лус“ nnn; 


so Che. /0/, July, 1898). С. A. Smith (ad loc.) renders the 
text, ‘The inhabitress of Maroth trembleth for good, for evil has 
come down from Jehovah to the walls of Jerusalem.’ 
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Preliminary steps ($ 14). 

Festivities (8 3). 

The home (§ 4). 

Legally considered, the marriage relation was formed 
by the aet of betrothal—that is to say, by the pay- 

ment, on the bride 'ѕ р 
1. Betrothal © degroom's part, of the 
bh mohar to the parent or guardian of 
and mohar. : = А } 
the bride; with this she passed into 
the possession of her husband. To betroth a wife 
to oneself (tnx, ’éras), meant simply to acquire pos- 
session of her by payment of the purchase-money : 
the betrothed (nen, те буаўа) is a girl for whom the 
purchase-money has been paid (sce FAMILY, § 4; and 
cp We. GG.V, 1893, p. 435). The betrothal once 
effected, the husband can take his wife home and 
celebrate his nuptials when he will (Gen. 2449 J., Judg. 
147 f)! The girl’s consent is unnecessary and the 
need for it is nowhere suggested in the law. Ordinary 
human affection would, no doubt, lead the parents 
generally to allow their daughters some voice in the 
matter (Gen. 2458) ; but the arrangements about the 
marriage, and especially about the »óAar, belonged to 
the province of the father or guardian (Gen. 2450 f£, 
2923 8412). The girl herself sometimes (but evidently 
not always) receives presents (їто, mattin) from the 
suitor. 

In Eliezer's negotiation for Rebekah these gifts are given at 
the betrothal and before the actual union (Gen. 2453); thus they 
have here the character of a gift made in confirmation of the 
betrothal contract (so also Gen. 3412), not, like the аа 
of the Arabs, that of a morgengabe.2 In Samson's case such à 
‘morgengahe’ to the wife is also mentioned (Judg. 151), and 
there can be little doubt that such was originally the meaning of 
the ‘gift’ made to the bride. 

z 

As to the amount of the zóZar we unfortunately have 
bnt little information. Dt. 2229, compared with Ex. 
2215 [16] А, tells us that in the time of D the average 
was fifty silver shekels (about £4; see SHEKEL). The 
mohar did not, however, require to be paid in money, 
It could be paid in personal service (so in Jacob's case, 
Gen. 2920 27). Maidens were given in marriage to 
heroes for their prowess in war (Josh. 15:6 Judg. 1:2 
т 5.1725): David bought Michal for a hundred fore- 
skins [unless this is due to corruption of the text; see 
Moses, $ 6 n.].? 

The Homeric heroes paid in cattle ; hence the complimentary 
epithet, *oxen-bringing ' as applied to maidens (rap8éroc dAdeat- 
Bova, 72. 18 593). The same may have been the practice with 
the nomad Israelites. 


Polygamy, divorce (8 5 4). 
Widows, levirate ($ 7 /.). 
Literature (§ 9). 


1 Samson's marriage, however, was exceptional in various 
respects. See SAMSON, KINSHIP, $ 8. 

2 Or ‘morning gift,’ referring to the German custom by which 
the bride receives a present from the bridegroom on the morning 
after the marriage. 

3 In view of this last narrative it is surely ill-judged on the 
part of Keil (.4rcAdo/. 541) and others to treat the »ókar as 
* morgengabe ' presented to the bride. 
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The ökar in time gradually lost its original meaning 
of ' purchase money’ as the custom arose of giving it, 
not to the father but to the wife herself. There was а 
similar development among the Arabs ; in the Koran it 
is assumed to be usual to give the mahr to the wife. 
Even in E (Gen. 3115) it is mentioned as а reproach 
against Laban that he had spent entirely upon himself 
the price paid for his daughters. 

'The requirement that the bride should bring some- 
thing to her husband at her marriage or should receive 
a dowry from her parents is not according to ancient 
Hebrew custom. The case of Pharaoh's daughter is 
evidence only for Egyptian practice. At the same time, 
the genealogical legend of Josh. 1516 % (cp Judg. 112 f.) 
shows that parting gifts to the daughter on leaving her 
home were not unknown. Leah and Rachel receive 
their female slaves at their marriage (Gen. 2924 29; ep 
161). This, however, is no ‘dowry’ brought by the 
wife to her husband ; such gifts remain the personal 
property of the wife. Conveyance of property through 
the wife cannot strictly be made, simply because 
daughters had no right of inheritance (see FAMILY, 
$ 5); and even at a comparatively late date heiresses 
were subject in their marriages to certain restrictions 
designed to prevent the alienation of land to outside 
clans (see LAW AND JUSTICE, $ 18). In post-exilic 
times a dowry somewhat in the modern sense seems to 
have been usual (Tob. 821 Ecclus. 2522), and mention 
is also made of written marriage-contracts (Tob. 7 14). 

(1) Zz early times.—In ancient Israel the choosing of 
the bride was the business of the man’s father or, rather, 

: of the head of the family (cp Gen. 242 7, 
© ee Of 356 281 £ 2121). This is intelligible 
riae: enough when we recollect that the person 
chosen was to become a member of the clan. It was 
regarded as unbecoming (though not impossible) that a 
son should be so self-willed as to insist on marrying a 
wife whom his family were unwilling to receive (Gen. 
2634 f. 2746; cp Judg. 142). Now and then it did 
indeed happen that love-matches were made (1 S. 18 2o 
Judg. 14: 7%), and that the inclinations of the parties 
chiefly concerned were consulted. Esau marries as he 
does against the will of his parents (Gen. 2634 /); 
Rebekah is asked by her brother for her consent to the 
marriage (Gen. 2458). Opportunities for the formation 
of romantic attachments were not wanting, the social 
relations of the sexes being under no specially severe 
restrictions. In the patriarchal history we find in this 
respect the same customs as are still to be seen amongst 
the modern Bedouins: women and girls are kept in no 
severe isolation. Meetings occur easily and naturally 
where the flocks and herds are being pastured, or at the 
wells. 


The feeling of a certain degree of independence and of an 
equality of right with men to pursue their daily tasks gives the 
girls confidence and freedom ; they do not shun conversation 
with a stranger, willingly accept useful help, and are ready to 
render reciprocal service (Gen. 24 15 % 2010 Ex. 216 15. 9 11). 
Jacob's acquaintance with Rachel began at the well (Gen. 29 1%). 
No doubt there are risks of rudeness or even of outrage (Ex. 
2 16 4% Gen. 84 r //.) ; but, on the whole, good puc and good 
пш are an effective "safeguard (cp also Ex. 22 16 [15] Dt. 


22 23 ff. 28 f.) 

In these pictures the manners of the narrator's time 
are reflected ; but passages like Judg. 141 f£ 1S. 911 
1820 f. show to what an extent nomadic customs 
continued to hold their ground among the settled 
Israelites. 

It was in accordance with ancient custom for the man 
to look for his wife in the circle of his own family and 
clan. Such endogamy is not original in baal-marriages, 
which at an earlier time were marriages by capture (see 
KiNsHIP, § 11); but it is easily explicable from the 
position of the woman, who became tne property of her 
husband. ‘To give away one's daughters into another 
tribe was equivalenttosending them beyond the protecting 
influence of their own family ; and a wife married within 
her own elan might naturally be expected to enjoy a 
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better position than as an alien abroad. ‘The principle 
is clearly stated by Laban (Gen. 2919): ‘It is better 
that I give her to thee than that I should give her toa 
strange man.' Marriages outside the tribe occurred 
indeed, but were discouraged (Gen. 26 34 f. 27 46 Judg. 
143)  Asthe coherence of the tribe depended on the 
sense of kinship (see KINSHIP), it was also really best 
that marriage relationships should not be entered into 
with other tribes, at the risk of embarrassing one's 
feeling of relationship with one's own tribe. The 
marriage of Moses cannot be quoted against this; he 
was a fugitive and compelled to seek the shelter of 
another tribe. 1f, too, the genealogy-legend allows 
Judah and others to make marriages with Canaanites, 
this is in full agreement with what we know to have 
been the state of matters after the settlement, but proves 
nothing as regards ancient exogamy. The many 
instances of marriages of kinsfolk in the patriarchal 
history show that on this point the older views were 
different from those which afterwards became prevalent. 
Abraham married his half-sister on the father's side 
(not on the mother’s; see KINSHIP $ 5 f.), and even in 
David's time such a marriage in the king's family would, 
it seems, have been regarded as unusual, indeed, yet not 
as wrong or reprehensible (2S. 1313). Moses himself 
was the fruit of a marriage between nephew and 
(paternal) aunt (Nu. 2659, P). On marriage with a 
father's wife (other than one's own mother) see below 
(8 7) А cousin on the father's side was considered a 
particularly eligible bridegroom —a view that survives to 
the present day among the Bedouins and partly also 
among the Syrian peasantry. Compare the cases of 
Isaac and Rebekah (Gen. 244), Jacob and Leah-Rachel 
(Gen. 29 19). 

(2) Later. —At the time when the patriarchal history 
came to be written, matters had indeed altered in one 
respect ; the settlement, and the changes it had wrought 
in the tribal relationship, had altered the ancient custom 
in regard to marriages also, and alliances with Canaan- 
ites and other aliens soon came to be regarded as quite 
natural (Judg. 36). 

In the post-exilic genealogy of David we find the name of 
Ruth the Moabitess; and David himself married a daughter of 
the king of the Geshurites (2 S. 3 3). Solomon is said to have 
married not only the daughter of Pharaoh but also Moabite and 
Ammonite princesses (т К. 11 1); Ahab was the husband of the 
Phoenician Jezebel (1 K. 16 зт); the two murderers of Joash were 
sons of an Ammonitess and of a Moabitess respectively (2 Ch. 
2426; see JOASH). 

There are instances also of Israelite women marrying 
foreigners—in the recorded cases doubtless under some 
stipulation that the husbands should make Israel their 
adopted country. Thus Uriah was a Hittite (2 S. 113), 
Jether, the husband of David's sister Abigail, an 
Ishmaelite (1 Ch. 217 against 2S. 17 25; see JETHER). 
We know of one instance—doubtless there were many 
unrecorded — іп which an Israelite woman married 
abroad ; Huram-abi, the Tyrian artificer, was the son 
of a Hebrew mother (т K. 714; see HIRAM). 

Here again with D there comes in a change, which 
allows marriage indeed with foreign women taken in 
war (Dt. 2110 #), but forbids, on the other hand, any 
marriage-alliance with Canaanites (71 f.) or with other 
heathen peoples (234[3]/7; Ех. 34 15 has probably 
been deuteronomistically redacted). The motives are 
religious ; such women might seduce their husbands to 
idolatry. It is conceivable that in actual fact this 
objection to connubium with Canaanites may have 
arisen out of a change of feeling under the monarchy— 
friendly tolerance having been gradually superseded by 
fierce antipathy. Whether this be so or not, the pro- 
hibition in D cannot be dissociated from a certain 
particularistic narrowness. We are no longer in posses- 
sion of the reason for the exemption of Edomites and 
Egyptians from the general condemnation (Dt. 237 f. 
[8 1). That the enforcement of the precepts of D met 
with much opposition, and in the first instance was a 
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failure, is shown by the narrative in Ezra9 f. (see 
EZRA). 

D also seeks to introduce reforms with regard to the 
marriage of related persons. 1t expressly prohibits 
marriage with a father's wife (2230 [231] 2720), with 
a sister or half-sister (2722), or with a mother-in-law 
(2723). Here again the force of custom proved too 
strong for the law; in Ezekiel's day marriage with a 
stepmother, with a daughter-in-law, or with a sister, 
seems to have been frequent (Ezek. 22 ro f. ). 

P places among the prohibited degrees marriage with 
(т) mother, or father's wife generally ; (2) sister and 
half-sister; (3) granddaughter; (4) maternal and 
paternal aunt; (5) uncle's wife on the father's side ; 
(6) mother-in-law ; (7) daughter-in-law ; (8) brother's 
wife; (9) two sisters at the same time (Lev. 186-18; 
cp 2011 A) The prohibition of marriage with a 
daughter has no doubt fallen out by a copyist's careless- 
ness. Marriage is permitted between uncle and niece, 
between nephew and widow of uncle on the mother's 
side, and between cousins. On the whole these ordi- 
nances come very near the prescriptions of pre- 
Islamic Arab custom which were made statutory by 
Mohanimed. 

Here again the motives of the legislation are not quite 
apparent. From what has been said above on the 
custom of old Israel it is evident that the prohibitions 
cannot rest on the view that what they prohibit is 
destructive of the essence of blood-relationship ; just 
as little cau they rest on a perception of the injurious 
effects of marriage between near relations. Not to 
refer to other prohibitions with which they appear to be 
classed, it is enough to quote the words of Am. 27, 
a man and his father ‘go unto the same maid, to 
profane the name' of Yahwé, which doubtless imply 
the formation of some unholy bond between father and 
son. With regard to levirate marriages (see below, 
§ 8) no reason is apparent why they should have 
been abolished on moral grounds: here again it 
is highly probable that some religious idea was at 
work. 

As to the marriage-festivities our information is but 
small. 'The central and characteristic feature was the 
solemn bringing of the bride to her 
husband's house, in which act the signifi- 
cance of marriage as an admission of the 
bride into the clan of her husband found expression. 
In wedding attire (Is. 601 10; see DRESS), and accom- 
panied by his friends (Judg. 14:1: /.; cp Jn. 329 and 
parall.), the bridegroom marched on the festal day to 
the house of the bride. Thence she was led, in bridal 
garments, but veiled (Jer. 232 Is. 49 18, etc. ), accompanied 
by her companions as the bridegroom was by his (Ps. 
4514 [15]), to his parent's house (Jer. 7 34 169 2510 Cant. 
386). Itwas no doubt at eventide and by the light of 
torches that such processions were held (Mt. 25x /:). 
Occasionally—but this was rare—the bride was led to 
meet the bridegroom (1 Macc.937/.). The custom 
now is for the guests in the procession to sing songs 
in praise of the bride and bridegroom, and this may 
well have descended from antiquity ; indeed, the Song 
of Solomon may perhaps be formed out of a collection 
of such marriage lays (see, further, CANTICLES, DANC- 
ING), and in Ps. 45 we have a song composed for and 
sung at the marriage of a king. In the bridegroom's 
house was then held the great nuptial feast, which with 
the rich and great might last for seven, or even fourteen, 
days (Gen. 2927 Judg. 141217 Tob. 820). The same 
custom of fetching the bride existed also among the 
ancient Arabs, though as a rule without the pomp that 
was customary with the Israelites—a survival perhaps 
from the days of marriage by capture (Robertson Smith, 
Kins, 81). The consummation of the marriage was in 
the home of the bridegroom ; among Hebrews and Arabs 
this was regarded as the more civilised arrangement ; 
otherwise the bride was regarded as a mere captive about 
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whom little ceremony was observed (We. GGA, 1893, 
р. 442). 

As a valuable chattel (to say the least) of her husband 

(see FAMILY, § 4) the wife was carefully looked after. 
4 The НОВЈ Of the strict isolation observed through- 
out Islàm we find, it is true, no trace 
in the ancient time. The women had indeed in the 
innermost part of the house their own apartments to 
which access was not permitted to men (Judg. 151 169), 
or, in the case of wealthy people or people of rank, 
they had a separate house to themselves (2 S.137 
1K.78 2 K.24:5 Esth. 23 14). This, however, does 
not hinder them from taking part in the ordinary duties 
of the houschold ; they spin, sew, weave, make gar- 
ments, fetch water, bake bread, and tend the flocks 
and herds (Gen. 299 Ex. 216 1 5.219 813 2 5. 188 Prov. 
81 10). They are not shut off from the outside world 
of men, and they even take part in feasts (Kx. 2122 Dt. 
291: Ruth 25 Æ 1 8.911 2 5. 2016 Mt. 020 1246 267 
Lk. 1038 Jn.2: f 47). Women and girls shared in 
public rejoicings with song and dance (Ex. 1520 f. Judg. 
1627 1 5.186 f Judg. 21:9 Æ). Whilst, however, 
fidelity on the husband's part was in no way enforced, 
law and custom were very strict as regarded the wife 
(cp Dt. 2221). Adultery on her part was by very ancient 
usage punishable by stoning (Dt. 2222 f. ; cp Ezek. 1640 
Jn. 85 7), unless, indeed, the injured husband (as he was 
entitled to do) took the vindication of his honour into 
his own hand. А like punishment befell the wife who 
at her marriage was found not to have been a virgin 
(Dt. 2221)—a custom which is to be interpreted in the 
same sense as the punishment for transgression on the 
part of a betrothed maiden (see FAMILY, § 4). How 
fierce was the jealousy with which men regarded their 
wives is shown by the laws which sought to protect 
women against false accusations, and by the very in- 
adequacy of these laws. One of them punishes false 
accusations brought against a wife with a money fine 
and withdrawal of the right of divorce (Dt. 22:3 7); 
another, no less naively conceived, lets the man go 
free even after false accusation—he can compel his wife 
to submit to the ordeal of jealousy (sce JEALOUSY), 
but, whatever the result, ‘the man shall be free from 
blame’ (Nu.5:1-3o) ‘Mistrust and jealousy, not 
about love but about a property-right, are conspicuous 
characteristics of the Arabs’ (We., Zec., 448). This 
is to a considerable degree true of the Hebrews also. 
Yet, in spite of all this strictness, the prophets have 
to raise a continual protest against the prevalence of 
adultery (Jer. 79 2310 Hos. 42 Mal. 35, and often). 

'The man who owns his wife as a chattel can on the 
same principle own as many as he pleases—as many, 
that is to say, as he can afford to buy 
and keep. The luxury of a great harem 
was of course attainable only by the wealthy. These, 
so far as we can judge, made ample use of their 
privilege : witness the notices about Gideon's seventy 
sons (Judg. 830 92), David's wives (2 S. 5:13 etc. ), 
Solomon's harem (т K.1117), and the like. The 
law of the kingdom forbidding the possession of many 
wives has manifestly a side-reference to the actual king 
(Dt.1717). The Talmudists formulate the rule that no 
Jew may have more than four wives; kings may have 
at the most eighteen. The ordinary Israelite at all 
times, like the modern Syrian peasant, would doubtless 
have to be content with one secondary wife in addition 
to the principal wife, or at most with two wives. The 
last-named arrangement seems to receive the sanction 
of widely-diffused custom (1 S. 12 Dt. 2115 2 Ch. 243; 
cp the case of Jacob) When the first wife proved 
childless, polygamy, to this extent at least, was regarded 
as a necessity. The examples of Sarah, of Leah, and of 


5. Polygamy. 


1 The naive method, employed even at the present day 
throughout the whole of the East, for satisfying curiosity as 
to certain physical details, dates from a very remote antiquity 


(Dt. 22 13 7.). 
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Rachel, show how little the amour propre of the child- 
Jess wife was wounded by any such arrangement. 

To turn to the other side of the picture: polygamy 
carried with it its own hardships and inconveniences. 
The lot of the childless wife, when she had to live under 
the same roof with the mother of sons, was hard (1 S. 
117). Even the concubine was sometimes known 
to exalt herself over the wife (Gen. 164 f. ; cp Gen. 30), 
and the situation was not always so simple as in the 
case of Sarah and Hagar, where the mistress could 
send her rival away ; more usually she had no alter- 
native but to submit. Very eloquent are the words 
that the language provides for the two wives—naww., 
dhabàÀ, ' the loved one,’ and nuu, sénuah, ‘the hated 
one.’ The later legislation found it necessary to inter- 
vene on behalf of the superseded wife (Dt. 2115-17). 
The prohibition of the old practice of marrying two 
sisters at the same time (see above, $ 2) is doubtless 
intended to obviate the subversion of sisterly relations 
through jealousy. Such also is the drift of the whole 
development towards the monogamy which, if never 
legally insisted on, was yet so extensively practised in 
the end. Gen. 218 f. unmistakably discloses the view 
that monogamy, properly speaking, is the normal 
arrangement. When the prophets represent the relation 
of Yahweé to his people under the figure of a marriage, 
it is of course a monogamous marriage that is thought 
of; for Yahwé had entered into no similar relation with 
any other nation besides Israel. Finally, the praise of 
the virtuous woman in Proverbs and the many incidental 
references to woman and to marriage, both here and 
in Ecclesiasticus (Ps. 128 Prov. 124 1822 1914 3110 ff. 
Ecelus. 251 8 26: f. 14 etc.), show that the practical 
wisdom of the later age had settled that monogamy was 
the only ideal kind of marriage. 

The woman being a man's property, his right to 
divorce her follows as a matter of course. As іп doing 
so he must return the ökar, no injustice 
is done either to her or to her family. 
'The divorcée returns to her family and can, if circum- 
stances favour, be married a second time from there. 
No moral stigma of any kind arises from the mere 
fact of her being divorced. Yet, we can well suppose 
that from the first the family of the woman would be 
disposed to look with disfavour upon such treatment, 
and the account which the husband was bound to take 
of the views and feelings of the wife's blood-relations 
(see above, $ 2) laid from the very beginning a con- 
siderable restraint upon absolute freedom of divorce. 
The deuteronomic law has unmistakably the intention 
of limiting in some degree the liberty too frequently 
exercised, without at the same time curtailing in any 
respect the rights of the husband. 

The expression 727 MYY, ‘erwath daddy (AV ‘uncleanness,’ 
RV ‘unseemly thing’) can hardly be taken, with the stricter 
school of Shammai, in the ethical sense and interpreted as mean- 
ing unchastity (though this is certainly favoured by such a detail 
as the going forth with uncovered head); had the law intended 
such a very considerable curtailment of the general right of the 
тап to dismiss a wife with whom he was dissatisfied, this ought 
to have been stated in much more definite terms. 

Some restriction, however, was at the same time laid 
upon divorce by the mere fact that a writing (' bill of 
divorcement') was now required by law (Dt. 24: ff). 
Further, it is enacted in D that the divorced wife, if, 
after divorce, she has married again and been separated 
from the second husband in turn by divorce or by his 
death, cannot again be taken back in marriage by her 
first husband. The old practice as to this was quite 
different (Hos. 33; cp 2 S. 314), and was similar to the 
old Arab custom; the Koran in fact lays it down as a 
condition that the wife can be taken back only if in the 
interval she has been the wife of another man. The 
manifest purpose of D and of the Koran alike is to put 
some kind of check upon rash and inconsiderate divorce. 
Lastly, D withdrew, as a penalty, the husband's right 
of divorce in two cases—those, namely, in which he had 
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falsely accused his wife of not having been a virgin when 
he married her (Dt.2219), or in which he had been 
compelled to marry a virgin whom he had wronged 
(Dt. 2228) This last innovation in the law is also 
directly contrary to the ancient practice, which did not 
even demand marriage as a compensation for the injury 
done. Here also we see the advance we have already 
noted, point by point, towards the securing of a higher 
position for the wife. Mal. 2 (see MALACHI, $$ 2, 4) con- 
demns divorce in the strougest terms. The wife is the 
mother of ‘seed of God’: if there are children the end 
of marriage has been fulfilled. It is to Yahwé a hateful 
thing that a man should put away the wife of his youth 
and the mother of his children simply because she has 
grown old and has ceased to be personally attractive. 1 

The right of divorce belongs of course only to the 
husband. The wife has no means of freeing herself from 
her husband, apart from the means employed also by 
the Arabs—namely to make herself so objectionable to 
her husband as to force him to send her away. We do 
not know whether a thing of common occurrence among 
the Arabs ever happened also among the Hebrews— 
that a man sent his wife away at her own request or at 
the request of her relations on repayment of the mdéhar. 
Salome the daughter of Herod might take the freedom 
of sending a bill of divorce to her husband Costabaros ; 
but this was condemned as a foreign indecency (Jos. 
A nt. xv. T 1o). 

Traces of evidence are not wanting that with the 
older Hebrews, as with the Arabs before Mohammed, a 

f man's widow could be inherited exacti 

Е like his other property. The E UM 
Reuben—so ran the legend—sought to seize this inheri- 
tance even in his father's lifetime (Gen.3522); the 
rebellious Absalom comes forward publicly as heir and 
sucecssor to his father by taking possession of his harem 
(2 S. 1620 f.)—an act which does not in itself at all 
shock the moral sense of the people. Abner by appro- 
priating Saul's concubine Rizpah infringed the rights of 
Ishbosheth (2 5. 37 f.) ; and when Adonijah asks the 
hand of Abishag he is asking a portion of the 
inheritance of Solomon, who at once infers his ulterior 
designs (1 K. 222; сро. 15). Аз already said, in spite 
of the deuteronomic prohibition such marriages of son 
with step-mother were not unusual down to Ezekiel's 
time (Ezek. 2210). The genealogical register of 
Chronicles mentions a further case: Caleb marries 
Ephrath, the wife of his father (т Ch.224 ©; We., 
De Gent. 14; see CALEB, EPHRATH, 3). On the kindred 
subject of levirate marriage, see below, § 8. 

This inheritance of widows, however, was by no 
means a general custom in historical times. As a rule 
the lot of the widow is even harder than that of the 
divorcée. It was always open to her, indeed, to 
go back to her family; but it is not to be supposed 
that she could always count on a welcome there. D 
interests itself to the utmost on her behalf. Judgment 
must be executed for her justly, with fairness and 
promptitude (Dt. 1018 2417 2719 ; cp the corresponding 
exhortations of the prophets, 15.117 102 Jer.76 223 
etc.) Widows are to be bidden as guests to the 
sacrificial meals and feasts (Dt. 1429 161114 2612 f); 
the gleanings of the fields and vineyards and oliveyards 
are to be left for them (2419-21; cp Ruth 22). Of 
their remarriage the law says nothing, except in the 
case of levirate marriage. Later usage seems, however, 
to have conceded to the widow certain claims over the 
property of her deceased husband ; the rabbins laid 
down very exact rules as to this (cp Selden, De success. 
ad legem hebr. in bona defunct.; Saalschütz, Afos. Recht, 


1 This teaching, it must indeed be sorrowfully admitted, 
proved ineffective. We need only recall the practice in the 
time of Christ, which was entirely in accord with the school of 
Hillel in the interpretation of Dt. 241% (see above), according 
to which divorce was left open to any man on any ground he 
chose, although specially (of course) on the ground of misconduct 
(cp also Ecclus. 7 26 25 26 42 9). 
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831 f. 860 f.) On widows’ garments see MOURNING 
CUSTOMS. 

As a relic of the ancient right to inherit the widow-—a 
right which belonged to the son or rather to the agnates 
: —the custom of levirate marriage (which is 
E eee ане not exclusively Israelitish) survived down 

8 evento post-exilic times. D, which elevates 

the custom into a law, enacts that when a man dies 
without sons (not without children, as the Jews afterwards 
read it, Mt. 2224) his brother must marry the widow. 
'The first son of this marriage shall be reckoned the 
son of the deceased brother, so that his name be not 
blotted out of Israel (Dt. 255 7). In this form the 
law essentially changes the old custom. The story of 
Judah and Tamar (Gen.38, esp. v. 26) shows that in 
certain circumstances—namely, when there was no 
brother—it became the duty of the father of the dead 
man to come forward and marry his daughter-in-law. 
What seems plain from this narrative—that it relates to 
a duty involved in the right of agnates to inherit—is 
confirmed by the book of Ruth. The whole course of 
the story here rests upon the postulate that the agnate 
who claims the inheritance must take over the widow 
together with the land of the deceased ; and in point of 
fact the story deals with somewhat remote kinsmen. 
This certainly is in accordance with the older use. The 
story, however, goes on to represent the whole as a 
right of inheritance which the man can relinquish if he 
choose. Over against this would be the corresponding 
right of the woman to refuse the marriage and to go 
back to her own relations instead (as Orpah does). 
Ancient custom, however, so far as exhibited in Gen. 
38, would seem not to sanction withdrawal on any 
pretext whatever. Which of the two representations is 
the correct one we have no means of determining : they 
will harmonise in the end, if we are allowed to suppose 
that only the remoter agnates had the right of refusal. 
The origin of this compulsory character, which certainly 
did not attach to the original right of inheritance, 
will appear later. 

According to D, the purpose of the whole custom is 
that the man’s name be not blotted out of Israel. This 
is certainly, in the sense which the law attaches to it, 
at the best but a secondary and subordinate considera- 
tion. For what D has in view is the preservation of the 
family property. When the first son of a levirate 
marriage is reckoned son of the deceased brother he 
becomes thereby his heir, he inherits the land, not of 
his actual father but, of the deceased. The effect of 
this is not only that the family property is prevented 
from passing into the hands of outsiders, but also, in 
particular, that it is preserved as such, and the family 
belonging to it does not die out. An interest of this 
kind—to secure the continuance of the property not 
only within the clan but also as an independent family 
property—can, of course, have come into being only 
in connection with questions of landed property, in 
other words, after the settlement. The same effort led 
on another side to this, that anyone who found himself 
compelled to sell his land always retained a right of 
redemption and preemption—which right also passed 
over to the agnates entitled to inherit (Jer. 328 7). In 
the story of Ruth this is also what we find; the near 
kinsman, the 20 é/ (see GOEL), must first buy back the 
alienated land in virtue of his right of inheritance and 
redemption (Ruth 43 f. ). 

With P also this preservation of landed property 
within the family is the one consideration present in its 
revision of the older law (see below, 8 2). It is 
noticeable that in Ruth a somewhat different matter 
is placed in the foreground as the object primarily 
aimed at. Naomi's purpose is not to secure posterity 
for her son, but to gain a husband for her step-daughter ; 
not the continuance of the name of Mahlon, but the 
well-being of Ruth is her real desire (11: # 31). The 
first son of the marriage actually is in the end regarded, 
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not as the son of Ruth's first husband, but as the son of 
his real father Boaz. Here too we doubtless have a cor- 
rect reminiscence. In the old law about the right of 
heirs to widows of deceased men it was by no mcans 
contemplated that the heir should in all cases himself 
marry the widow ; it was open to him to marry her to 
another man. To the right of inheritance, however, was 
always attached the corresponding duty of caring for the 
women so inherited. At the same time, the practice 
in old Israel will doubtless have been similar to that 
of Arabia: when the widow was not desirable, or was 
looked upon only as a burden, she was simply neglected. 
So with Tamar, and so with Ruth (We., Z.c. 456, and 
compare what has been said already as to the lot of 
widows). Judah nevertheless— notwithstanding all 
his neglect—holds fast by his rights ; if Tamar has gone 
astray with a man of another clan, she has been guilty 
of ‘ adultery’ (Gen. 382: ff). 

The reckoning of the son of such a marriage to the 
deceased husband is nevertheless an ancient custom, 
not an innovation of D. In D, however, it has under- 
gone a not-unimportant alteration ; in Gen. 389 all the 
children (not only the first son) are to be reckoned 
to the dead man. Modern scholars explain this for 
the most part from ancestor-worship. The dead child- 
less man has his right to have this ordinance observed 
(Сеп. 388 f), and it is for contempt of it that God 
slays Onan. What the dead man is defrauded of 
by its non-observance is the reverence and worship of 
his posterity (cp 2 S. 1818). Stade (G/ 1394) points 
out that marriages of this kind are customary precisely 
among those peoples who have ancestor-worship also— 
Indians, Persians, Afghans, and so forth. It was when 
the religious consideration was added that the right of 
inheriting (which resulted from the very nature of baal- 
marriage) became also a duty. It is not necessary 
therefore to resort, with Robertson Smith, to an old 
form of polyandry for an explanation (see KINSHIP, 
8 10). 

D, for whom the old religious meaning of the matter 
has become obscured, is able on that account to relax 
the stringency of the demand and give release from it 
under certain conditions. The refusal to comply with 
it brings, however, open shame to the unwilling brother- 
in-law. The practice here referred to, which is of very 
great antiquity and not quite rightly understood by D, 
again clearly exhibits the ancient connection with the 
right of inheriting. The contemned sister-in-law is to 
go up to the place of justice before the competent court 
(the elders of the city) and, loosing her brother-in-law's 
shoe from off his foot, is to spit in his face, saying ‘So 
shall it be done unto the man that will not build up his 
brother's house,' and ever after his family is to be called 
the barefoot family. This loosing of the shoe was, 
according to Ruth 47, customary at every transaction 
in landed property. The seller gave his shoe to the 
buyer in token of renunciation of his right in the 
object sold (see SHOES, § 4). So, in the story, when 
the near kinsman divests himself of his title to the 
inheritance he plucks off his shoe, In D this no-longer- 
understood custom, which probably had survived only 
in connection with the matter of levirate marriage, is 
construed into an insult, ever to be remembered, not 
only against the renouncing kinsman but also against his 
whole family. 

In process of time this class of marriages underwent 
still further restrictions, when daughters became capable 
of inheriting in default of sons.  Henceforward thev 
could be thought of only in cases where there were no 
children at all; for to marry the widow when the 
inheritance had fallen to the daughters was not in con- 
sonance with the meaning of the institution. The 
object of keeping the property within the clan was 
secured by prohibiting heiresses from marrying outsiders. 
Such becomes the law in P (Nu.274), and marriage 
with a brother-in-law is forbidden as incestuous (Lev. 
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1816 2021; sec above, § 2). Whatever the successes 
of P as a whole, however, it does not seem to have 
permanently triumphed at all points. In this respect 
in particular ancient custom seems to have been stronger 
than written law (cp Mt. 22 24). 

See, in addition to works cited under Famity, Frohmiiller, 
De vidua Hebr., 1714; Benary, De Hebr. leviratyu, 1835 ; Reds- 
lob, Die Levtratsche bet den Hebriern, 
1836. On the customs of the Syrian fellahin 
of the present day see Klein, ОРИ 462 f. 
681 /., and Берт Woman in the East,’ PEFO St. 
1899, pp. 132 ^; 1900, рр. 171/7; 1901, pp. 9o f. 167 /. ; on 
historical points, Kalisch, Ife Matrimonial Laws of the 
Hebrews,’ Leviticus, 2354 f. I B. 

MARS’ HILL (aple]ioy maroy [Ti. WH]), Acts 
1722 AV, RV AREOPAGUS (g.v. ). 


MARSENA (№072, perhaps maAHCEeap [BNALF] ; 
see ADMATHA), one of the ‘seven princes’ at the court 
of Ahasuerus (Estherl:4). lis name (with whieh ep 
MERES) has been connected with Old Persian Marduniya 
—i.e., Mardonius (the name of the commander at 
Marathon) Compare also the Mardi and Mardontes 
(Herod. 1125 780). Marquart (Fund. 69), however, 
suggests «3232 and compares the name Mavicapos (Dio 
Cass.6722). Some scepticism, however, is justified (see 


9. Literature. 


ESTHER, 8 3; PURIM, § 6). 

MARSHAL. For—r. soe». siphsar, Jer. 5127 Nah. 
317; RV, and 

2. 795 sópher, Judg. 514 RV (' marshal's staff"), see SCRIBE ; 
and for 


. E'nzo25, 2 К. 258 AVmg., see EXECUTIONER (1) 
3 i22 231 


MARTHA (mapa [Ti. WH], $8 57; Aram. NI, 
‘lady,’ * mistress’), sister of Mary, and friend of Jesus 
(Lk. 103877 Jn. 11: 122). 

‘Martha’ is pretty common in the Talmud (Zunz, Ges. 
Schriften 214, Jastrow's Dict. 834 б, and cp Orig. c. Cels. 562, 
Epiph. /7zr. 19 2). In the Aramaic inscriptions 
in Part II. of the C/S we find the proper names 
xpand дуз (Cook, Aram. Gloss. 78); the former 
of these would probably be, Latinised as Marius, the latter as 
Martha, By a curious coincidence Martha was the name of 
the Syrian prophetess who accompanied Marius in his decisive 
campaign in Provence against the Cimbri and Teutones (Plut. 
Mar, 414). See Hall (Bullock), Romans on the Riviera (121), 
who adds that both Marius and Marthaare still amongst the most 
popular ‘ Christian’ names in Provence. The legends respecting 
St. Martha, with all their picturesqueness, cannot claim a share 
of our space. Cp Leprosy, $ 5, end, Mary, 8 21. 

(a) In Lk. 1038 2., we are told that, as they journeyed, 
Jesus and his disciples arrived at a eertain village (of 
eourse not Bethany, cp Lk. 1929) where 
it was convenient to halt. Here there 
dwelt a woman who received Jesus into her house, and 
whose sister, named Mary, instead of helping Martha in 
preparing the meal, ‘sat at the Lord's feet and heard 
his word.’ WII (so, too, B. Weiss) give the following 
as the best supported reading of the answer of Jesus 
to Martha's complaint: ‘Martha, Martha, thou art 
careful and troubled about many things but there is need 
of few things, or of one (dNywr бё ётт> xpela ў évós 
Mapiau үйр), for Mary has ehosen the good part, one 
which will not be taken away from her.’ The TR 
however, to which Tregelles and Tischendorf adhere, 
gives the central words in a different form, ‘there 
is need of one thing’ (évós дє ёст: xpela)— z.e., of 
only one thing. The latter reading seems to have 
been framed out of regard to Christian supernaturalism, 
which took offence at the suggestion of a few things 
(plural) being really needful. Тһе reading, ‘of few 
things, or of one,’ which Plummer (S¢. Luke, 292) by 
no means makes probable, seems to stand midway be- 
tween the original reading and the more definite reading 
which afterwards became prevalent, and the original 
text probably read, ‘there is need of few things.’ The 
idea that ‘few dishes’ are meant, though supported by 
many Greek and some modern interpreters, is unsatis- 
factory. The ‘few things’ must surely be those of 
which Jesus speaks in the ‘Sermon on the Mount,’ and 
of which he says that they are not to cause us any anxiety. 
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2. Traditions. 


MARY 


Jesus was presumably, according to the intention of the 
evangelist, speaking of the kingdom of God. The 
passage is a gentle reminder that man's earthly wants 
are few, and that, having a Father in heaven, men need 
not be anxious about these wants, and the ‘ good part’ 
chosen by Mary is a share in the kingdom of God. It 
is also probable that the answer assigned to Jesus is 
a combination of two sayings, one relative to the many 
and the few things, and the other relative to the truly 
good possession (cp Ps. 166). These sayings were both 
floating in tradition, when the story received its present 
form, and to understand Lk. 104: f. we must analyse it 
into its two component parts. 

A Dutch critic, reviving a very old interpretation, 
supposes that, though very possibly historical, the in- 
cident was recorded in Lk. to emphasise the contrast 
between the Pauline doctrine of faith and a Judaising 
doctrine of works (Scholten, Het Paulinisch Evangelie, 
334) But this presupposes the reading évós. 

(2) In Jn. 111 5 19, ete., we hear again of ‘ Martha and 
Mary ' (v. x9) or of ‘ Mary and her sister Martha’ (v. 1) ; 
but their house is in the ' village of Bethany.' 

There is a certain similarity between the descriptions 
of Martha in Lk. and Jn. respectively. In both Martha 
appears as a devoted friend of Jesus, though there is 
nothing in Lk. to suggest that Martha regarded Jesus 
as more than a great teacher of the things concerning 
'the kingdom,' whereas in Jn. she professes her belief 
in Jesus as ‘the Christ, the son of God.’ ln both, too, 
Martha is the more forward of the sisters.  ' Martha was 
distracted with much ministration.’ ‘ Martha, as soon 
as she heard that Jesus was coming, went and met him.’ 
* Martba, the sister of him that was dead, saith to him, 
Lord, . . . he hath been dead four days.’ And though 
nothing is said of hospitality in Jn. 11, the omission is 
repaired in Jn. 122, where we are told that ' they made 


him a supper, and Martha ministered.’ 

The great difference in the place of residence assigned to 
Martha and Mary by the respective narrators need not here be 
discussed. The question is complicated—for those at least who 
hold that there was but one anointing of Jesus in the primitive 
evangelical tradition—by the fact that Lk. and Jn., who differ 
so widely as to the place of residence of the two sisters, differ in 
exactly the same way as to the scene of the anointing of Jesus 
(cp Lk. 7 36-38 Jn. 12 1-3), which is placed by Lk. in Galilee and 
by Jn. at BETHANY (g.7.), not to refer here to other differences 
in the narratives. See Marv (§ 25); GosPELs, $$ 44, 59; 
LAZARUS. ток. C. 


MARTYR (maptyc), Rev. 176 EV; Acts 2220 Rev. 
213 AV, RV WITNESS (g.v.). 


MARY 


NAME (§ 1/7). 
т. MOTHER OF JESUS ($$ 3-22). 


(a) Birth of Jesus (88 3-18). Mt. 1168 ($8 1335)... 
Jesus on his birth (§ 3). Theory of virgin birth ($ 
Mk. and Lk. ($$ 4-6). 16 /.). А 
Genealogies ($ 7). Ош points іп birth-his- 
Paul (§ 8). огу ($ 18). 


Heb. ($ 9). (2) Other questions (88 19-21). 

Fourth Gospel (8 xo). Life of Mary (§ 19). 

Mt. ($ 11). Character ($ zc). 

Composition of Mt. 1: Lk. Later traditions (§ 21) 
1f. (8 12). Literature (§ 22). 


OTHER MARIES ($8 23-28). 


5. Mary Magdalene (§ 26). 
6. Mother of Mark ($ 27). 
7. Mary of Rom. 166 (8 28). 


2. Mother of James and Joses 


(8 23). 

3. Mary of Clopas ($ 24). 
4. Sister of Martha ($ 25). 
in the LXX the name of the sister of 
Moses (see MiRIAM), reappears in the NT as a 
woman's name. Опе Graecised form is 

1. Etymology. Mapia (see $ 2), another is Мар@щ(и}т}, 
used by Josephus. All forms agree in having a in the 
first syllable. According to the Massorah to the Targum 
of Onkelos (ed. Berliner, 1875) on Ex. 1520, Mariam was 
also the Targumic pronunciation. Thus we have 
one of the many cases in which MT has preserved a 
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later pronunciation (Miriam). Hebrew analogies point 
to the change from a to z, not conversely from 2 to а. 

It was accordingly quite proper that, from the earliest 
Christian times, when the etymology of the name was 
being discussed, the form Mariam was assumed. A 
variety of interpretations are already met with in the 
Onomastica Sacra. As might be expected, they are 
almost all of them impossible, resting as they do on 
utter ignorance of Hebrew. We shall here briefly record 
only a few of the more important, referring for further 
details to the excellent nionograph of Bardenhewer (see 
below, § 22). 


The name is taken as a compound of adjective and substantive 
when rendered ‘Litter sea’ (07 12) ; asa substantive with related 
genitive in the renderings ‘drop of the sea’ (0) 72; after Is. 40 15 
where 72=52://а), or ‘star of the sea,’ which in the form s/e//a 


aris appears in all printed editions and almost all MSS of 
Jerome, and for which support has recently been sought in 


p т\к, ср Gen. 114 / (although Jerome probably wrote szz//a 
maris), or ‘myrrh of the sea’ (C? 72), or ‘teacher of the sea’ or 
*jaculatrix maris, or ‘early rain of the sea’ (the last three 
renderings assume a derivation from D) 7 A—in the first two 
cases appropriate, obviously, only to a man), or ‘lady of the sea’ 
(from Aram. 9, the fem. of which is in fact Martha) or ‘lady of 
the day’ or ‘lady of the sieve’ (Dì in New Hebrew meaning 
cribrum) or ‘seal of the master’ (which would seem to demand 
a Persian etymology). The name was taken as a single word 
when some Rabbins interpreted it as meaning ‘bitterness’ (4/540) 
or when others took it to mean ‘lady’ or ‘ mistress’ (кэр, status 
emphaticus of Aram. "2, masc.). Whilst in these two instances 


there are called into requisition roots which have also been em- 
ployed to explain the word when its composite nature is assumed, 
the other interpretations of it as a single word have recourse to 
derivations not hitherto met with. The hiphil of 3431s suggested 
by the rendering ‘the enlightener’ or (with suffix) ‘their en- 
lightener';! the hophal by ‘the enlightened.’ mys is assumed 
in the rendering ‘exalted,’ possibly also in the rendering ‘ gift’ 


(if mgA occasioned the suggestion). 


There are but two alternative roots that can be 
seriously considered : луд, ‘to be rebellious,’ and қор, 
‘to be fat’ (whence кз, 'fatling' ; Job 3918, the only 
place where the verb oecurs, must be left out of account 
owing to the uncertainty of the sense). Тһе x of куд 
might, before the а of -4»& pass into *, which, in the 
case of mw, is already the third consonant. The 
termination -d indicates substantives of an abstract 
meaning as well as adjectives, and is especially common 
in the case of proper names. Mariam, then, might 
mean either ‘the rebellious’ or ‘the corpulent.' Even 
apart from any theological interest that might seem to be 
involved, we may safely say that we can hardly conceive 
any possible motive for giving a name of the former mean- 
ing to a girl unless there were difficulties in her birth. The 
case would be different if the name had been bestowed on 
the sister of Moses expressly because it is recorded that 
she was rebellious on one oecasion (Nu. 121-15); that, 
however, is by no means the only cireumstance, nor yet the 
most prominent one, which we learn regarding her. The 
derivation from gan, on theother hand, accords excellently 
with the whole analogy of Semitic names ; it is associated 
with the Semitic idea of feminine beauty.  Bardenhewer 
compares also the masculine name Mamre (x79). 


Both forms, Марам and Мара, interchange fre- 
quently aud with little seeming regularity in the N'T 
А texts. 

2. Mariam OT For the mother of Jesus, wherever the 
Maria in NT? genitive is required (Mt. 11618 211 Mk. 63 
А Lk. 1 41) Maptas is invariably used. In the 
dative there is always an apposition with the article which makes 
the case clear ; the name accordingly, both in Lk. 25 and in Acts 
114, is given as Маран (Lachmann. however, has Map; in the 
latter passage), For the accusative in Mt. 1 20 WH give in their 
text Марау; for the nominative in Lk.219 all the editors 


1 At this point may be registered the somewhat bold attempt 
of Rösch (S7. X7., 1888, рр. 265-299, especially 280-282) to explain 
such interpretations as * enlightener,' ‘ myrrh of the sea ' (accord- 
ing to him, due to confusion with ‘myrtle of the sea’), ‘star of 
the sea,’ ' bitter sea,’ ‘lady,’ as due to combination of Mary with 
the goddess Astarte. 
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enumerated in Weymouth, Resultant Greek Testament—except 
TRand WH on the margin—have Марса, in 1 38 Lachmann alone 
hasit. In all other instances the nom. (Mt. 1355 Lk. 127 34 39 46 
56), acc. (Lk. 2 1634), and voc. (Lk. 130) is Mapiap. Again, Mapia 
1s used for the mother of Mark, who is mentioned only in the 
genitive (Acts 12 12), and for the mother of James (the Less) and 
of Joses, who in all passages (Mt. 27 5661 281 Mk. 154047 161 
Lk. 24 10) occurs in the nominative. For Mary of Clopas Ti. in 
m 1925 (nominative) has Маран, almost all the other editors 

ave Марка ; so also in the case of the Mary greeted by Paul in 
Rom. 166 (acc.). Mary Magdalene is generally Мара; but 
variants are wanting only in five of the fourteen passages where 
she is named (Mk. 15 47 161 Lk. 82 2410 in nom.: Mk. 169 in 
dat.) She is Марам in the vocative in Jn. 20 16; elsewhere 
always in the nom. ; in fact, in Jn. 2018 (as also in 20 16) only 
TR and Lachmann have Марга, and on the other hand in 19 25 
201 11 only Ti. has Mapiau, in Mk. 15 40 only WH have Маран, 
in Mt. 2756 only WH have (on the mg.) Марам, in 27 61 
WH Ti, etc., have Маран, in 281 WH (mg.) Ti., etc., 
Mapiau. Finally, the name of the sister of Martha is met with 
in the gen. Mapas without variant only in Jn. 111; elsewhere 
she is usually Mapeap in acc. (in 11 1928 31 45 where in each case 
only TR has Маргау), whilst in the nom. only WH in Lk. 10 42, 
only WH (text) in Jn. 11 20, only WH and Treg. in Jn. 1125, 
123 have Mapiau, and іп this form WH and Ti. agree against 
Treg. and Lachm. only in Lk. 1039, and with Treg. against 
Lachm. in Jn. 11 32. 

Of course all the women named, with the possible 
exception of the Mary named in Rom. 166, were really 
known as Mariam iu the Aramaic surroundings in which 
they lived. Апу distinction between Mariam and 
Maria can at the earliest have been introduced by the 
evangelists ; but hardly with the irregularity which our 
present texts display. Plainly we must reckon with the 
fact that one copyist preferred the one form, another the 
other, and that in the collation of any two codices the 
readings of the one were introduced into the other, yet 
without any fixed system being followed by copyists or 
collators. 

It is open to us to conjecture that one evangelist may have 
uniformly preferred the form Mariam for all persons of the 
name, and another, similarly, that of Maria. Ver the conjecture 
cannot be said to be confirmed even after we have assumed a 
large number of later alterations hy copyists. We might in like 
manner conjecture that the evangelists reserved perhaps the 
ancient form Mariam for the mother of Jesus, and bestowed the 
more modern form Maria upon all the others. But this, too, it 
would be difficult to carry out. What we can discern most 
clearly is rather this, that our best codices, in those places where 
two persons of the name are mentioned, for the most part call 
Mary Magdalene Mariam, and the mother of James and Joses 
almost invariably Maria, although the two women have already 
been sufficiently distinguished by rhe additions to their names 
(Mr. 27 5661 28 1 and parallels). All that can be said to be made 
out with clearness is the rule, valid also for other indeclinable 
proper names, which makes the genitive declinable. 


т. The mother of Jesus.—IJn the case of Mary the 
mother of Jesus our chief interest concentrates itself on 
the doctrine of the virgin birth. Let us 
first listen to Jesus himself. Aceord- 
ing to the first three gospels, to which 
we turn in seeking to ascertain his place in history, we 
find that he never makes any appeal to the manner of 
his birth. This, however, must not be pressed ; for it 
can be urged that the silence arises from a delicate reserve 
which would be easy to understand. On the other 
hand, however, we find expressions used by him which 
seem directly to exclude the idea of a virgin birth. 
In Mt. 1228 he declares that he casts out devils by 
the spirit of God. This rests upon the eonception 
that the spirit of God fills his being, that it has been 
bestowed upon him, but not upon the conception that 
it is by the divine spirit that he has been begotten. 
Surely, too, the hard saying (Mk. 333— Mt. 1248), ‘Who 
is my mother, and my brethren?’ would have been an 
impossibility if Jesus had possessed the consciousness 
that his mother had been deemed by God worthy of a 
position so exalted and so singular as we are now speak- 
ing of ; and it will hardly be suggested that his mother 
could have concealed from him until now the happy 
secret. In Lk. 820 f. the hard saying is no longer pre- 
served ; all the more certainly on this account must it 
be regarded as genuine, for no evangelist would have 
invented it (GOSPELS, § 131). 

The saying of Jesus just referred to(Mk.333 = Mt.1248) 
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his own birth. 


MARY 


stands directly connected with a circumstance preserved 
only in Mk. (320f/.), whilst in Mt. it is 
* E on ace een A in Lk. altogether 
virgin birth. omitted. ^ The ‘kinsmen’ (ol map 
abro0) of Jesus ‘went out to lay hold of him ; for they said, 
he is beside himself’ (GosPELs, § 139 and 116 4, end). 
Who these kinsmen exaetly were we learn from Mk. 3 31 f. 
= Mt. 1246 f. =Lk. 819 f. ; they were his mother and his 
brethren. For the passage is the continuation of Mk. 
321; they set out from Nazareth and reach Jesus 
immediately after he has had a controversy with the 
scribes (Mk. 322-30). Even should we choose to regard 
it as possible that Mary had kept a life-long silence with 
her son regarding the secret of his birth, and by this 
assumption to deprive Mk. 333 (‘who is my mother, 
etc. ?') of the foree assigned to it in the preceding para- 
graph, 821 (‘he is beside himself’) would still be de- 
cisive ; had Mary known of the supernatural origin of 
Jesus, as set forth in Lk. 135, could anything have in- 
duced her to say that he was beside himself? The 
‘family secret,’ of which apologists speak, did not exist. 
The saying of Jesus in Mk. 64, ‘a prophet is not without 
honour save in his own country and among his own kin 
and in his own house,’ is also germane to the present 
subject. The words 'and among his own kin’ (xal év 
Tois cuyyevetow adrov) have very significantly been 
omitted by Mt. (1357) and Lk. (424). We may also 
refer to the narrative of the baptism of Jesus. It involves 
the view, which we have already ($ 3) seen to be that of 
Jesus himself in Mt. 1228, that he first received the holy 
spirit when he was baptized. It is a view that could 
never have arisen if that of the virgin birth had been in 
existence from the first (NATIVITY, § 15). 
We are able, however, to advance a step further. 
Whole sections of the first two chapters of Lk. bear 
witness against the virgin birth. (а) 
x Lk. 00 Were it presupposed it would be indeed 
уыш шиш. a very singular thing that, according to 
Lk. 233, the parents of Jesus should have marvelled at 
the words of Simeon (and according to 218 f. at those 
of the shepherds), and have been unable (250) to under- 
stand his words as a boy of twelve. Still more im- 
portant is it to notice that in 227 4143 his ‘parents’ 
(yovets), and in 23348 his father and his mother are 
mentioned. 
It is very noteworthy that six old Latin codices in 
241 have Joseph et Maria for ‘his parents’ (ol -yove?s 


av’rov); most uncials in 233 substitute ‘Joseph’ ([6] . 


wwang) for ‘his father’ (0 warp айтой| ; Syr. Cur. has 
‘we’ instead of ‘thy father and I’ (6 татўр cov кбуш) 
in 248; and four old Latin codices omit the subject 
altogether. 

(6) In 222 we read, further, that the days of their puri- 
fication were fulfilled. This is based upon an arehzeo- 
logical error; it was only the mother who was made 
unclean by a birth; in the ease of a male birth, aecord- 
ing to Lev. 121-4, the uncleanness lasted forty days. 
This error, however, serves to show that the writer 
regarded Joseph as the actual father of Jesus ; otherwise 
he could not have thought of him at all as unclean.! 
Thus there is no occasion to lay stress upon the further 
consideration that there could have been no thought of 
any uncleanness on the mother's part if the birth had 
been brought about by supernatural means. (с) Still 
clearer on this point than either of the preceding con- 
siderations is the indubitably original reading of 25, 
* with Mary his wife'—which is vouched for, not merely 
by old Latin codices, as well as by Syr. sin., but 


1 The expedient of taking the reference as being to the purifi- 
cation of mother and child does not hold. As no plural immedi- 
ately precedes, ‘their’ (av r&v) must be referred back to the sub- 
ject of the verb (awjyayov), where unquestionably the father and 
mother are intended Moreover, according to Lev. 12, no un- 
cleanness attaches to the child any more than to the father. D, 
with ‘his’ (aùroù) for ‘their’ (avràv), makes the purification 
refer to the child, but in doing so comes into conflict with the 
sense of Lev. 12. 
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even more by the manifest impossibility of its ever 
having arisen by later correction (see NATIVITY, § 16, 
middle) The whole of Lk.2, accordingly, not only 
knows nothing of the virgin birth, but rests upon the 
opposite presupposition. 

Further, it has to be pointed out that even in Lk. 1, 
only two verses—vv. 34 f. —contain the idea of the virgin 

6 Lk-1 айа ae clearly and effectively ; and these 

isturb the connection so manifestly 
that we are conipelled to regard them 
as a later insertion. (a) In the first place, Mary's 
question, ' How shall this be, seeing I know not a man’? 
is on any assumption inappropriate. *' Know' (ywdo- 
Kew) being here in the present tense, it cannot mean the 
act of coneubitus for which the word is so often em- 
ployed (mostly of the male—Gen. 41 Mt. 12s etc. —but 
sometimes of the female—Gen. 198 etc., and in Nu. 
3117 f., with full explanation of the euphemism), We 
are equally precluded, however, from taking it in the 
quite general sense which it has, for example, in Acts 
1915 (‘Jesus I know . . . but who are ye'?), a sense 
which would be quite meaningless in the present con- 
text. The true interpretation is the intermediate опе ; 
I have no such acquaintance with any man as might 
lead to the fulfilment of this prophecy. But the exact 
opposite of this is involved in the actual situation ; Mary 
is betrothed to Joseph (Lk. 127) and must necessarily have 
looked to the fulfilment of such a prophecy through her 
marriage with him—unless indeed her doubt had been 
not about the birth of a son, but about the high dignity 
that son was to attain in after life, This latter doubt, 
however, is precisely what she does zot express. 

(4) Another point which has to be noticed is that 
Mary takes the words of the angel as referring to a 
fulfilment in the way of nature. Had she interpreted 
them otherwise, then her objection ' I know not a man‘ 
would be meaningless. And the interpretation of the 
angel's words now suggested is not, as one might be 
tempted to think, unsuitable inasmuch as the angel is 
supposed in 135 to express only with greater clearness 
what he has already said іп 130-33, On the contrary, 
VV. 30-33 admit without any difficulty of being understood 
as referring to the birth of the Messiah from a human 
marriage. In particular, 'son of the highest' (viàs 
ÜyícoTov, v. зг) need not mean a son of God in the 
physical sense, but only a son of God in the ordinary 
OT sense of one who places himself wholly at the service 
of the divine will, and is supplied and supported by God 
with special powers. This is also true of the Messiah. 
Also the endless duration of the dominion of the Messiah 
as an individual person, as distinguished from the reign of 
an endless dynasty, announced in v. 33, even if nowhere 
certainly set forth in any of the messianie prophecies when 
historically interpreted, at any rate lay very close at hand 
in such passages as 15. 95 [6] Ezek. 8725 .S22y/7. 349 f 
(under Cleopatra, Hier 0 &-yvós dvak maons yas скттра 
кратђсоу els alQvas mavras). What, however, must 
never be lost sight of is that the notion of a supernatural 
birth never at any time attached to the idea of the 
Jewish Messiah. As late as in the Dialogue of Justin 
(circa 155 A.D.) we still find Trypho the Jew saying 
(49 begin. ), ‘ We all expect the Christ to be a man of 
men’ (ávres hues Tov Хр ттд» ávÜporrov é£ avOpwruv 
просдок@ рє» "үєуўңсєсда). The alternatives before us, 
therefore, are either to suppose that the author of the 
chapter as a whole has put a wholly inappropriate utter- 
ance into Mary's mouth, or to assume that in vv. 30-33 
an unsupernatural birth—a possible interpretation—is 
actually intended, and that in 7.34 f. a supernatural 
hirth has been substituted for it hy another hand, and 
accordingly that ‘son of God’ (vids дєоб) (v.35) is to be 
taken in a physical sense, otherwise than the ‘son of 
the highest’ (vids vpicrov) in v.32. It is well worth 
noticing that Bernh. Weiss, on account of this difference, 
takes the words of 135с (0:0 xal . . . Өєоў) to be an 
addition made by the redactor to his source. The same 
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consideration must, however, be extended to 134 /, in 
which case the virgin birth disappears from the source 
altogether. ! 

(c) The words in 132 to the effect that David is the 
father of the son to be born of Mary (rév 0póvov Aavid 
тоб толтрд атой) could, on the presupposition of a virgin 
birth, have been written only if Mary’s own descent 
were held to be from David. But as, according to 136, 
she is a kinswoman (ovyyevls) of Elizabeth, who in turn, 
according to 15, is a Levite, the words in 132 constitute 
an independent proof that the fatherhood of Joseph is 
presupposed. We are not in a position to say to what 
tribe it was that Mary really belonged; but that the 
author of Lk. 1 held her to be a Levite is certain. 
The conjecture has been hazarded, it is true, that she 
was Levite on the mother's side, but on the father’s 
side a descendant of David. This, however, ought to 
have been expressly stated. Far from this being the 
case, the idea that Mary was a descendant of David is 
expressly excluded by what we read in 127 (the angel 
Gabriel was sent . . . 'to a virgin betrothed to a man 
whose name was Joseph, of the house of David’); for 
otherwise the continuation would not have run, * and the 
virgin's name was Mary,’ but simply, ‘ and her name was 
Mary’ (kal rò övopa aris Mapía). In 24, moreover, 
we are expressly informed of Joseph only that he was 
descended from David, though his descent was a matter 
of no moment on the assumption of the virgin birth. 
In this case, however, it is only Syr. sin. that substitutes 
the words 'because they were both of the house of 
David.’ See further, NATIVITY, $$ 5, 9, end. 

(d) Another circumstance that speaks for our regard- 
ing vv. 34/. as an interpolation is the fact that Mary's 
speech expresses doubt of the truth of the angel's 
message, and yet she is not so much as blamed, whilst 
Zacharias is actually punished for a like doubt (1 го). 
Moreover, the case of Elizabeth to which the angel 
points in v. 36 is no evidence of the possibility of a 
supernatural conception ; it has evidential value only if 
what has happened to Elizabeth is more wonderful than 
what is being promised to Mary—namely that she, in 
the way of. nature, is to become the mother of the 
Messiah. Note, further, that apart from 134 ётєі 
(‘since’) is not met with either in the third gospel or in 
Acts. 

The two genealogies of Jesus in Mt. 11-17 and Lk. 
323-38 (see GENEALOGIES ii.) differ so greatly that re- 
course has often been had to thesupposi- 
and virgin tion that they relate, one to Joseph, the 

birth other to Mary. Not only, however, is 

E this in flat contradiction to the express 
statements which refer both of them to Joseph; the 
reference of either to Mary is further from the outset 
excluded as soon as it is observed that according to Lk. 
136 Mary is a kinswoman of the Aaronite Elizabeth ($ бе). 
Even if, however, it were true that one of the two ‘ gene- 
alogies' related to Mary, the other would still be that 
of Joseph, and thus by the mere fact of its existence 
would furnish the proof which in reality both of them 
afford, that when they were drawn up there was no 
thought of the virgin birth of Jesus. Therefore within 
a gospel which teaches this doctrine the insertion of ' as 
was supposed’ (ws évoulfero) (Lk. 323) was quite in- 
dispensable. But had such an insertion been con- 
templated from the outset, it would not have been 


1 'The same result is arrived at, in a somewhat different way, 
when Kattenbusch (see below, 8 22), and with him Weinel (Z£scA. 
Г NTliche Wissensch., 1901, pp. 37-39), takes only the last words 
of 134 (ётеї dvdpa où oe) as editorial insertions, and assigns 
to the descent of the holy spirit upon Mary no other operation 
than that of making her child to be from the womb filled with 
the Holy Spirit—as in 115. In 135 ‘son of God’ (vids Өєою), 
would then have the same OT meaning as ‘son of the highest’ 


(vids wyiorov) in 1 32, and Mary's question have the same mean- 
ing as we already (under a) have seen to be appropriate to the 
situation, Such an interpretation, however, of the words ‘shall 
come upon' Dh) irene.) and ‘shall overshadow’ (érvakcáaet) 
is difficult to carry through, especially as no similar expression 


is found in 1 13-17 with reference to Elizabeth. 
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worth while to construct the genealogy at all.! 
116, see $$ 13-15. 

One testimony, that of Paul, is unquestionably older 

than that of our canonical gospels. (a) At the very 
u 15 st: i 

в. Paul and Outset: his statement in Rom. 13 that 

Е EW Jesus was born of the seed of David 

virgin birth. Н du я 

| E according to the flesh, is irreconcilable 
with the virgin birth. Otherwise reference must certainly 
have been made to the share which the Holy Ghost 
(who is also mentioned) had in his generation; Now, 
14, the antithesis to ‘according to the flesh’ (xarà 
cápka) not being strictly adhered to, proceeds to define 
what Jesus has become in virtue of his resurrection. 
In this reference, however, the Holy Spirit does not 
figure as the author of the being of Jesus at his birth 
but as the higher and, strictly speaking, the abiding 
element of his being—in short, as what in an ordinary 
mortal constitutes the soul. (6) In Rom. 83 God 
sends forth his son ‘in the likeness of sinful flesh ' (év 
биошоцат capkós ёшартіаѕ). Since the apostle in Rom. 
512 traces the sinfulness of mankind to its descent from 
Adam, such a statement would certainly be impossible, 
the virgin birth being held. (c) The most impor- 
tant passage, however, is found in Gal. 44. Not indeed 
because the expression runs ‘made of a woman’ 
(yevóuevov ёк "yvvawxós) and not ‘made of a virgin’ 
(yevóuevov ёк mapOévov); for after all a ‘virgin’ 
(rapÜévos) is also a ‘woman' (ушуй) and it could 
reasonably be urged that Paul was under no compelling 
necessity to lay emphasis on the idea of map6évos. 
The force of the passage for the present discussion lies 
in what follows: ‘born under the law, that he might 
redeem them which were under the law.’ Here what is 
shown is that in order to become their redeemer it 
behoved Jesus to be completely like those he canie to 
redeem. Thus also the phrase ‘born of a woman’ 
denotes a birth differing in no essential particular from 
ordinary human births. 

(d) 1t will perhaps be urged that, inasmuch as Paul attributes 
pre-existence to Jesus, the virgin birth has less interest for him, 
but that his silence in the matter does not prove that he was 
unacquainted with it. As against this it has to be pointed ont that 
the doctrine of the pre-existence of Jesus is one that has not heen 
handed down to,him ; on the contrary he is the first to formulate 
it—unless indeed one were to regard the utterances of the Johan- 
nine Christ regarding his pre-existence as historical. Now the 
pre-existence of Jesus, so far as Paul is concerned, is clearly an 
inference from his present exalted condition; the apostle 
therefore regards the pre-existent one also as a heavenly man, 
not as a divine being (cp the present writer's excursus on т Cor. 
1549 in HC). If, however, the doctrine of the virgin birth had 
heen handed down to him, he would hardly have framed a 
doctrine of the pre-existent state so hard to reconcile with such 
a tradition received from the original apostles. | 

The Epistle to the Hebrews in 714 gives prominence 
to the fact that ‘our Lord sprang out of Judah, as to 

which tribe Moses spake nothing concern- 

9. Ep. іо . . | А А : 

Heb.and 8 priests.’ In this the sole object is 
vi in birth. t° make out the inferiority of the OT 

me priesthood as compared with the high- 
priesthood of Jesus. We have nothing to lead us to 
suppose that the author wishes any conclusion to be 
drawn with respect to the birth of Jesus; but for all 
who find themselves compelled to believe that Lk. rightly 
attributes a Levitical descent to Mary Heb. 714 testifies 
unquestionably and with emphasis against the doctrine 
of the virgin birth. 

The Fourth Evangelist regards Jesus as being the 

externally existing Logos, and one could 
hs dee believe the doctrine of the virgin birth to 

2 Vos doma have been of less importance in his eyes 
Е predicating something far less exalted 


concerning Jesus. (а) At the same time, Jesus 


1 Should it prove to be the fact that Syr. sin. and D take the 
ós ёроцёєто as a correct supposition, and not, like the canonical 
texts, as a false one (GOSPELS, $ 22 B), this would only be 
evidence of a reaction against the alteration of the original view 
caused by the insertion of the ws évouigero; the ùs évouicero 
conld never have been the insertion of any one who still held to 
the original view of the genealogy that Jesus was really the son 
of Joseph. 


On Mt. 
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in this gospel says a great deal not only about his 
previous existence with God but also about his entrance 
into this earthly life in virtue of his mission by his 
Father. In this connection it would assuredly have 
been of great importance to have been able to say, in 
support of his exalted dignity, that he had been born in 
an altogether exceptional way. Instead of this, what 
do we find? "That in Jn. 145 Philip, in 6 42 the Jews, call 
him the son of Joseph, that in 145 7 4: f. 52 Nazareth is 
spoken of as his birthplace, whilst yet Bethlehem is said 
to be of necessity the birthplace of the Messiah ; and Jesus 
says nothing to the contrary. It is acknowledged that 
in the Fourth Gospel the objections of the Jews against 
Jesus continually proceed upon misunderstandings (see 
JOHN, 8 25с). But here the misunderstanding plainly 
lies not in any error as to the actual birthplace of Jesus 
or as tothe manner of his birth, but only in the opinion 
that these facts exclude the Messiahship of Jesus. 

(6) No direct polemic, however, against the virgin 
birth of Jesus can be discovered in Jn. 113. 

True, it would in fact have been in full accord with the subtle 
manner of the Evangelist if he had taken occasion to declare of 
all the elect that they are born ‘not of blood nor of the will of 
man but of God’ precisely in order to hint that he did not find 
it applicable to Ee alone, in whose case it had naturally and 
of necessity to be taken literally. As, however, he makes the 
declaration with regard to all the elect, who nevertheless are 
born as men, his purpose cannot have heen to exclude a human 
birth ; rather must we take him to mean that they are born 
* not so much of. . . the will of man as, rather, of God’ (Winer, 
§ 55 84); that is to say, it is not their human birth that matters 
so much as their provenience from God, in other words their 
election. But onthis interpretation the saying loses all polemical 
force against the supposilion of the virgin birth of Jesus. 

(с) Nevertheless it is not impossible that the Fourth 
Gospel contains a tacit rejection of the doctrine in 
question. It would be quite in accordance with the spirit 
of its author if the doctrine appeared to him too slight 
and too external for the Logos—if only we may suppose 
that he knew it. In favour of the supposition is (i.) the 
fact that the doctrine is already in full currency in Justin's 
time (152 A.D.) although he gives some details differently 
from the canonical form (see e.g., below, $21 a, n.) ; and, 
further (ii.), the point registered under GOSPELS, § 151, 
end, even though it does not treat directly of the passage 
on the virgin birth. On the other hand the view put 
forth in NATtviTy, § 12, is also very attractive, that 
jn. 7 4x f. ‘reveals the hidden path by which Bethlehem 
had found its way into the gospel tradition ' as the birth- 
place of Jesus. We shall do best perhaps if we combine 
both views by the supposition that an older, perhaps 
oral, form of this manner of reasoning gave occasion 
to the relative portions of Mt. and Lk. and laid the 
foundation for Jn. 7 41 f. 

What has been said in $ 3 f renders it antecedently 
probable that from Mt. as well as from Lk. the theory 

of the virgin birth of Jesus was originally 
11. Mt. and absent. The expression in Mt. 1855$ ‘Is 
not this the carpenter's son ?' points in the 
same direction. Unless the phrase is to be understood 
in the first of the senses suggested under JOSEPH (ii., § 9) 
as being exactly equivalent to the parallel in Mk. 63 * 15 
not this the carpenter ?'—and we may perhaps point to 
the continuation in Mt., * 15 not this his mother called 
Mary?' as favouring the view that his father is really 
intended — then the passage [which is here assumed to 
represent in the main rightly what was originally told 
of the questionings of those in Jesus’ ‘own country '] 
directly contradiets the theory of the virgin birth.! Nay, 
more, even chap.2 itself admits of a complete under- 
standing without the presupposition of the virgin birth. 
The fact that Bethlehem is not mentioned at all till 21 
is reached thus becomes significant. 118-25 thus appears 
not only to be later than chap. 2, but also to have been 


virgin birth. 


1 [In JosEPH ii., $9, an attempt is made to go behind the 
Aramaic phrase for ‘ Jesus the carpenter.’ The supposition that 
Jesus was a carpenter might have arisen out of a misapprehension 
of ‘ Jesus the Nazarene’ which really meant, neither ‘ Jesus the 
Nazarene’ nor, as some supposed, ‘ Jesus the carpenter,’ but 
‘t Jesus the Galilaean' (cp NAZARETH, 8 3).] 
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somewhat heedlessly introduced, otherwise Bethlehem 
would have been mentioned at an earlier point. 

On Mt. 118-25 all that need here be said is that in it 
the theory is set forth from first to last with full delibera- 
tion. The only somewhat indeterminate expression in 
it is the word ' wife’ (yuvatka) in vv. 20 24, since it is still 
in question whether Joseph is to take (mapaħaßeîv) Mary 
or not. For this expression does not refer to concubitus 
(sce, rather, 125) but to the completion of the marriage. 
Yet after all the word ‘wife’ (yuv7) instead of ‘ be- 
trothed ' (€uynoreupévy ; cp 118) is not more unprecise 
than dvp (119) for bridegroom ; both alike rest upon the 
fact that betrothal already constitutes an obligation 
binding in law, even before the marriage has been con- 
cluded in due form (Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus, 
109 1,9 f). 

We are now in a position to sum up and complete 
the results arrived at regarding the composition of 
Mt.1f and Lk.1/. (a) The narrative 


12 oe of Mt.118-25 is not by the same hand as 
200 D. 11-17 ($ 7), and ia fact is later than the 
and Lk.1 /- genealogy, which could never have been 


drawn up after Joseph had ceased to be 
regarded as the real father of Jesus. Moreover, 21 ff. 
would seem to have been written without being pre- 
ceded by 118-25 ($ 11). In chap. 2, further, according 
to the statement given in GOSPELS, § 151 (end), the 
story of the Magi does not seem to have been originally 
present. Further, the words 'in those days’ (év rats 
neépats éxelvats) in Зі have absolutely no relation to 
anything contained in chaps. 12, the contents of which 
relate to a period thirty years earlier. Hillmann (/P7, 
1891, 259 f.) conjectures that originally immediately 
before these wordsthere stood some note as to date similar 
to what we now have in Lk. 31 f., which was afterwards 
removed when Mt. 1 2 were prefixed. That the author of 
Lk. should have made use of Mt. —according to GOSPELS, 
8 127, a very probable hypothesis — becomes all the 
easier to believe if at that time the first two chapters of 
our Mt. were still wanting, and entirely so; otherwise 
Lk. who so often coincides verbally with Mt. would 
not have diverged from him in 1 / so completely as he 
does. 

(4) The statement of the virgin birth in Lk., as well 
as that in Mt., was introduced last of all—by the in- 
sertion of 134 f. (or only 1344) and of ‘as was supposed’ 
(ws évouifero) into 323 (8 6 f). Whether the in- 
sertion is due to borrowing, or to an oral source, 
need not be discussed. In Lk.2 the contents of Lk. 1 
are not presupposed, except in 2214: ‘which was so 
called by the angel before he was conceived in the 
womb.’ This backward reference to 13: can easily 
have been inserted when the two chapters were being 
joined together. On this hypothesis we can imagine 
more readily— what in itself is in accordance with the 
nature of things—that the glorification of the Baptist by 
means of a narrative of his birth took place at a later 
date than the similar glorification of Jesus. This would 
hold good also if with Vélter (see below, § 22) we were 
to assunie the kernel of the * Benedictus '—7z.e., 16871-75 
76f. 79$—10 be drawn from an ‘Apocalypse of 
Zacharias’ in which Zacharias sang the praises of his 
son John as forerunner of the day of Yahwé (not of the 
Messiah) As in the case of Mt. with regard to chap. 2, 
so also in that of Lk. with regard to chap. 1 particularly, 
the question has to be asked (though it cannot be ex- 
haustively discussed here) whether certain portions 


may not have been later additions. ' 

An indication pointing in this direction may perhaps be seen 
in the fact that the marriage of Mary with Joseph, and the 
date of the conception of her first-born son are nowhere men- 
tioned. Both ought to come between 138and 139. With this 
supposition agrees also 221, In 127 which requires no textual 
change! Mary is still betrothed, in 25 she is wife (8 5c; 
Nativiry, $ 16, middle). 


1 Harnack (Ztschr. NTliche Wissensch. 1901, p. 56) would 
delete ‘virgin’ (map@évov) (and also ms map8évov ?) by the side 
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Finally, as in the case of Mt. so also in that of Lk. 
we must conjecture that the gospel once was without the 
first two chapters (15-252). Lk.’s proem (11-4) speaks 
in favour of this presumption (see NATiviTy, § 13) as 
also do the facts that the Baptist is in 32 introduced like 
a person who has never yet been mentioned, and that 
Jesus at Nazareth (4 16-30) appeals in his own vindication 
simply to his possessing the gift of the Holy Spirit; so 
also the further fact that the Baptist (718 /) allows the 
question to be raised whether Jesus be the Messiah or 
not, without knowing anything of the complete informa- 
tion which, according to 1 41-45, his mother possessed. 
See, especially, Thomas (below, $ 22), 364-400. 

As in the Third Gospel it is in 323 ($ 7), so in the 
First Gospel it is in 1:6 that the theory of the virgin 
birth had, well or ill, to be brought 


M "oc into harmony with the presupposition of 
Mt a the genealogies. (a) When the text of 


Syr. sin., ‘Joseph, to whom was espoused 
Mary the virgin, begat Jesus who is called the Christ,’ 
was first made known, great surprise at such a departure 


from the canonical text was expressed. 

Some thought that we had suddenly come into possession of 
a text which completely changed the entire situation. In this 
they were mistaken. No doubt, Syr. sin. contains the words 
‘Joseph . . . begat Jesus,’ but not without a parenthesis. 
Similarly, it reads in 121: ‘she shall bear zo ¢hee a son’ and in 
125 ‘and she bore zo Az: a son,'—this too in place of the longer 
phrase ‘and knew her not till she bad brought forth a son,’ so 
that the birth of the son connects itself directly with the words 
‘and took unto him his wife.’ Syr. sin., however, contains 
at the same time the canonical text of 118-20. Taken as a 
whole, accordingly, this recently discovered translation brings 
in no new era; of an older text it contains only traces, and these 
are overlaid by the canonical text. 

The error would, however, be equally great if with others we 
were to imagine that all we had to do in order to save the ecclesi- 
astical dogma was to dispose of these innovations in Syr. sin. 
either by holding them for heretical falsifications or by taking 
the ‘begat’ (éyévvgoev) in 1164 in a different sense from that in 
which it is taken in 12-160. Apart from the consideration that 
all such methods are illegitimate, Syr. sin. is not the only 
document with which we have to deal. Long ago it was known 
that there was a mass of variants; only, no attention was paid 
to them. This is hardly to he wondered at when it is remem- 
bered that even Ті. in his «02210 critica major disposes of them 
all in two lines, partly with a mere ‘similiter.’ Long ago critical 
theology had insisted that the original text was this: 'and 
Joseph begat Jesus’ ("1903 8€ éyévvqocv тоу '1gaobv).! 

(6) This original text was first actually discovered in 
the ‘Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila’ edited by 
Conybeare in zfzecd. Oxon. Class. ser. 8, 1898, p. 76 
(fol. 937 of the Codex); cp pp. xix-xxii: Jacob begat 
Joseph, the husband of Mary, of whom was born Jesus 
who is called Christ, and Joseph begat Jesus who is 
called Christ. (Iaxw8 éwévvgoev тд "Іосўф, Tov 
&vópa Mapías, é£ ўѕ é-yerv70y Тасо 6 Meyóuevos Xpurós, 
Kal Twang éyévynoev тду 'Igooüv rov Neyouevov Xpurór). 

This is expressly cited by Aquila the Jew as being the text of 
Мі.’ Bre and as Timothy the Christian immediately after- 
wards declares that it does not escape his vigilance when the 
Jew seeks to conceal anything, we are bound to assume with 
Conybeare that the text as given above actually stood in the 
author's gospel according to Mt. Conybeare goes farther and 
maintains this to have been the basis from which all existing 
readings started. The canonical text arose by omission of the 
second half, the other variants by omission of the first half and 
alteration of the second (see below, 8 14). In the opinion of the 
present writer an altogether different construction ought to be 
put upon the facts. How can we suppose that an evangelist 
deliberately added the second half to the first? Why say twice 
over that Jesus had been begotten? Why twice over call him 
‘who is called Christ’ (ô Aeyógevos Xpiorós)? Why say ‘and’ 
(kat) before ‘ Joseph,’ when what follows is something not ad- 
ditional but explicative? True, the Jew adds an explanation of 
this double statement of the same fact: фуоїу éyévvqocv ёк THs 
Mapías—1.e., hy the word ‘begat’ the evangelist means ‘of Mary.’ 
By this, however, is explained not the addition of the second 
half to the first, but rather the zzsez/ioz of the words ‘of whom 
was born, etc.’ (ёё fs èyevvýðnņ ‘Ingots б Acydpevos XpuaTós),— 


of ‘betrothed’ (évqa revuévnv), in the mistaken presupposition 
that ékyyarevuévy ought to be read in 25 and here—consequently 
also in 1 27—means ‘ wife.’ 

1 Whether or not there were added the words ‘who is called 
Christ’ (тӧу Àeyóuevov Xptarév) or some such addition is com- 
paratively unimportant, and we therefore leave this difference 
out of account both here and in what follows. 
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as Conybeare also (p. xxi) has quite clearly perceived : ‘in order to 
make it clear that it was out of Mary and not ont of any previons 
wife that Joseph begat Jesus.’ But was the idea of a previous 
wife really so very likely to suggest itself (cp $ 21 с)? And if it 
required to be set aside was such an elaboration necessary ? 

In a word, in the view of the present writer, the Mt. 
used by the author of the dialogue contained not one 
text of Mt. 1164 but two, of which one may have been 
supplemented out of a second copy. And, in fact, it 
is precisely the youngest text and the oldest which in 
this manner have found a place peaceably side by side 
in one and the same line. 

Let us now attempt to arrange the existing forms of 
the text in the order in which they may be supposed to 
14. Genealogy Er. eee out к опе ad > 

of text of 1081са seguens, irrespective of the 

Mt. 1:65, 1100 as to whether they belonged 

Í to a form of Mt. or to a source of Mt. 
а. And Joseph begat Jesus ('"Тосӯф бё eyévvnoev тб 
"Тусоду). Dial., ut supr., 76, fol. 93 x. On the 
continuation (тди Xeyóuevov Христи), sce col. 
2961, n. 1. 
b. Jacob begat Joseph /e husband of Mary (cp below, 
f), who of her begat Jesus. Vat. MS of Diatess.? 
c. And Joseph, Zo whom was espoused Mary the virgin, 
begat Jesus. Syr. sin. This form would be 
still more ancient without the addition ‘the 
virgin,’ yet this is wanting only under d a and f. 
d. (Jacob autem genuit Joseph) 
a. cui desponsata [without erat] Maria genuit 
Jesum. Old Lat. g. 
B. © шутатєибєіса mapÜévos Мараш éyév- 
тїтє 'lgcobv. Five MSS of the Ferrar 
group, 346, 788, with 543, 826,? 828,? 
(Gregory) 556, 624,? 626? respectively 
(Scrivener), and Old Lat. a, g!, k. 
у. to whom was espoused the virgin Mary, 
who (fem.) begat Jesus. Syr. cur. 
6. cui desponsata [without erat] virgo Maria, 
Maria autem genuit Jesum. Old Lat. c. 
є. cui desponsata erat virgo Maria, virgo 
autem Maria genuit Jesum. Old Lat. 4. 
In d a В by the participial construction 
with urge TevÜetoa, in d y by the relative 
pronoun, in g 6 є by the repetition of her 
name, Mary is made the subject of éyév- 
pyoev or genuit. As these verbs may 
indeed be used in speaking of a woman, 
but strictly speaking are applicable to a 
man, two corrections arose. 
€. (Jacob autem genuit Joseph) 
cui desponsata virgo Maria peperit (Christum) 
Jesum. Old Lat. d. 
po а. (Iakob дё róv Iwohe) 
@ шртотєибєїса Mapla, e£ As ёүєруўӨт 
Igcoüs. Dial., ut supr., 76, fol. 93 v. 
(Modified from d a, hence uvqorevücica 
for éuvqo rev09). 
B. (Таков 8ё ёуєуртсєу tov 'Тосӯф) 
Tov uvqoTevcáguevor Mapiau ёё Fs 
éyervn0n 6 Xpwrós (© vids той co). 
Dial., ut supr., 88, fol. 113 7. 
y. C Take 86 éyévuncev róv 'Іосӯф) 
Tov ёудра Maplas, ё As éyevvióg 
'Iyco0s. Dial., ut supr., 76, fol. 93 7, 
and canonical Mt. 
Conybeare holds f a and B to be ‘a mere bit of 


1 Cp GosPELS, $ 22а; van Manen, 74.7, 1895, pp. 258-263. 
2 According to Hogg (cited in col. 1779, n. 4), this is the only 
ossible translation of the Arabic text (as ‘ who’ 15 masculine), 
ut since Syriac, from which language this Arabic version was 
made, does not distinguish gender in the relative pronoun, the 
meaning may also be : of whom (fem.) was born Jesus (unvocal- 
ised WLD =‘ hegat'or* was born"). This would be the canonical 
form. Even in this case, however, it would be remarkable that 
the Arabic translator [orscribe?] should not have shrunk from writ- 
ing a word which diverged from theaccepted meaning so markedly. 
See Lake, J. Theol. Stud. 1 (1899 /:) 119 ; Cod. 788 according 

to a private communication. Codd. r3 and 69 are deficient here. 
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botching due to a reviser of the dialogue’ in the period 
previous to the definitive fixation of the text, in order 
to avoid the ‘husband' (ávópa), which he found offensive, 
We must explain the word in the same way as the 
‘husband’ (арр) of 119 in $ тт. 
Epiphanius (Z«r.30:4) tells us that Cerinthus and 
Carpocrates endeavoured to prove from the genealogy 
. n, in Mt.’s gospel that Christ was of the 
15. Ebionitic 595] 2 
à seed of Joseph and Mary (ёк стёриатоѕ 
alteration of ;, . , , e 
Mt. 1:6? Іос?ф kai Mapias elvai rov Xpwróv). 
: | According to Eusebius (HÆ 617) the 
Ebionite Symmachus in his writings seems to rest upon 
Mt.'s gospel his heresy that Christ came of Joseph and 
Mary (rò Xpwróv ét Iwon kal Mapías ye-yorévat). 
Eusebius uses the expression ‘seems’ (doxet) manifestly 
because he had not himself seen the writings in question ; 
he mentions Origen as stating that he had received them 
for a certain Juliana. All these indications serve to 
confirm the conclusion we have reached, that Mt. 1162 
originally described Joseph as the actual father of Jesus. 
At the same time it is open to anyone to attempt to draw 
from these very indications an argument against the originality 
of this reading. Those who maintain the view in question are 
Ebionites. What if it was they who first introduced the reading 
into the text of Mt. by falsification? It is possible to think in 
this manner as long as we refrain from considering serionsly 
who the Ebionites were. The Church fathers describe them as 
a ‘sect,’ and with the word ‘sect’ we traditionally associate the 
idea of that which is erroneous and objectionable. Just as we 
have already long ago learned, however, to recognise as regards 
the Montanists that they merely adhered to the original arrange- 
ments of the Christian Church, and in particular to that in virtue 
of which every member had the right to speak who could claim 
to be moved by the Spirit, and that they were unable to acquiesce 
in the innovation which reserved this right exclusively to certain 
Church officials, so also we shall have to recognise with regard 
to the Ebionites that they merely represent the continuation of 
one of the earliest tendencies of Christianity. Before the end 
of the second century no one ever heard of the Ebionites as a 
sect, for the simple reason that they still represented a party 
or tendency within the Church itself. Even Justin (Dial. 48, 
end) says: There are of our number some who admit that he 
is Christ but declare that he was а man born of men (eta tives 
arb той ўшєтєроу yévous ÓpoAoyoUrres avTov Xpioròy elvai, 
ávOpemov бё éf àvÓpómev yevóucvov amo$awóuevot) What 
occasion, we may ask, moreover, could have led in the second 
century to the rise of new opinions such as theirs, if the Church 
had never taught anything else than the Godhead of Jesus, and 
that, too, in the most thorough-going manner ? 


As soon as we have satisfied ourselves, however, how 
gradually and step by step the Church arrived at the 
doctrine of the Godhead of Jesus, and in particular how 
neither Jesus, nor his mother, nor Mark, nor the author 
of Mt. 3-28 or of Lk. 3-24, nor yet the authors of Lk. 2 
or of 15-3336-80 or of Mt.1:-:; or of chap.2 were 
acquainted with the virgin birth, it were indeed too 
absurd an anachronism to attribute to falsification by a 
sect the fact that in Mt. 1:6 Joseph figures as the father 
of Jesus; or shall we say that the Ebionites with their 
falsifications are responsible also for the ‘parents’ 
(yovets) of Lk. 227 дт 43 or for 23348 and for Mk. 32: зз 
Mt. 1248, etc., as we now find them in our canonical 
text? 

Rather must it be our task to explain how it was 
that the old view preserved by the Ebionites came to 
be given up and the doctrine of the 
virgin birth put in its place. See, as 
to this, NATIVITY, $$ 12, 14 /, 17, 
20. Paul being unacquainted with the 
doctrine, scholars Jong reckoned it to be Jewish- 
Christian. That, however, was a mistake. 


However freely the OT may speak of sons of God in the 
figurative sense (cp Son, FATHER), the loftiness of the OT con- 
ception of God precludes the supposition of physical sonship. 
In point of fact, in the NT it is not God who is represented as 
the father of Jesus, but the Holy Ghost. This representation, 
however, is merely an expedient, for we have no analogous 
instance in which the Holy Spirit is said to beget a man in a 
supernatural way.! And, in fret, the proposed expedient is not 
Jewish Christian, for in Hebrew the Spirit is generally feminine, 
on which account he appears in the Gospel of the Hebrews as 
the mother of Jesus (GOSPELS, § 155). or would Is. 7 14 have 


16. Origin of 
theory of 
virgin birth. 


1 Not even in Job 334. 


| Cp the exhaustive survey of Briggs 
in JBL, 1900, pp. 132-145. 
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been sufficient to account for the origin of such a doctrine 
unless the doctrine had commended itself on its own merits. 
The passage was adduced only as an afterthought, in con- 
firmation. Moreover, it is fitted to serve the purpose at all 
only in the LXX, and the rendering ‘ virgin’ (wap@évos) must 
be rejected all the more because pregnancy before marriage 
is punishable with death according to Dt. 2220 f. 23 fa, a law 
which certainly is not later than Isaiah's time (cp, further, 
ImMANUEL). "Thus the origin of the idea of a virgin birth 
is to be sought in Gentile-Christian circles. For numerous 
analogies see Usener, Kel.-gesch. Unters. 1 (1889) 70-75 ; Seydel, 
Evang. von Jesu, 1882, pp. 110-133; J. M. Robertson, Christi- 
anity and Mythology, 1900, рр. 317-319, and passim (the Jast- 
named author rejects the historicity of Jesus altogether). 


Whilst, however, it was to be expected that the 
Church's worship would naturally lead onwards on an 
ascending line from the general idea that as Messiah 
Jesus must have been the son of David to the gene- 
alogies, and from the general idea that he was in an 
ethical sense the son of God, and belief in his having 
been filled with the Holy Spirit at his baptism to the 
idea of the supernatural birth, next to that of his pre- 
existence, and lastly to his identification with the Logos, 
we have seen that pre-existence (from Paul onwards) 
and possibly identity with the Logos (8 10) were attri- 
buted to him earlier than a supernatural birth. 
Both together are first met with in Justin (see below, 
$ x7 a) and Ignatius (ad Magn. 61 82; ad Eph. 12; ad 
Smyr.l:, etc.); the NT writers have, all of them, 
still the correct consciousness that the two theories are 
incompatible. He who has already lived the life of a 
divine being in heaven does not need to be ushered 
into the world in any such manner. — To state the point 
more precisely : the theory of the virgin birth and the 
theory of the pre-existence must be regarded as attempts 
on parallel lines ; the virgin birth, however, does not 
raise Jesus so high in the sphere of the divine as the 
pre-existence does. As, nevertheless, the theory of the 
virgin birth came into being at a later date, it must 
have arisen within circles to which the idea of the 
pre-existence was unknown, or to which (for it could 
not always remain unknown) it was not acceptable, 
that is to say in circles which were not affected with 
Paulinism. Here once more, as formerly in the case 
of the Council of Jerusalem (COUNCIL,-§ 12), we arrive 
at a point where we can clearly perceive the number of 
tendencies in early Christianity. to have been greater 
than the Tübingen school once believed. Amongst 
Gentile influences, those of Buddhism must also be 
taken into account as possible (GOSPELS, § 124 4). 

The Church assigns the highest value to the doctrine 
of the virgin birth. (a) Why it did so may be best 

seen, perhaps, in Justin. He declares, 
ind cua for example (Afol.154 or Dial. 70), 
iei birth that the myths regarding the multitude 
Mice * of sons of gods, and especially the myth 
regarding the virgin's son Perseus, had been invented 
by the demons in order to rob the manifestation of 
Jesus the true Son of God of its importance. In 44207. 
12: he insists that with their doctrine of the virgin birth 
of Jesus, of his passion, and of his ascension, the 
Christians were atfirming nothing new as compared 
with what was alleged of so-called sons of Zeus, just 
as in Apol. 122 he says that if the Christians ealled Jesus 
the Logos, here, too, was another point which they had 
in common with the Gentiles who also called Hermes 
the word of Zeus. Such arguments may have impressed 
many people who heard them at that time; but they 
also show to what a level Jesus can be (not raised but) 
lowered by the doctrine of his virgin birth. 

(4) A value for the doctrine was sought in quite 
another direction when it was eonnected with the sin- 
lessness of Jesus. In a general way it is possible that, 
even at an early date, satisfaction may have been found 
in some such contemplation as that adduced from Philo 
clsewhere (GOSPELS, § 21, ii!) In this connection there 
was present also the notion, found also in Rev. 144, 


1 Reference may perhaps also be made to the passage in the 
Neuentdeckte Fragmente, ed. Wendland, p. 68, quoted (Acad. 
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that sexual intercourse is in itself sinful. But it was 
not until the doctrine of original sin had been fully 
developed that the theory of the virgin birth became 
important with regard to Jesus. It was not enough, 
however, that a human father should have no part 
in his generation; for sin could also be transmitted 
through his mother. The only logieal consequence 
of this line of thought is that which appears in the 
dogma promulgated by Pope Pius IX. on 8th Dec. 
1854 to the effect that Mary herself was conceived 
immaculately by her mother— not, of course, in the 
sense that she had no human father, but in the sense 
that original sin did not pass over to her, or rather, 
to be more precise, in the sense that the Holy Ghost 
at the moment after conception forthwith cleansed 
the resultant embryo from its original sin. Neverthe- 
less, in the Roman doctrine, the body of Mary did 
bear the stain of original sin, however short the period. 
Cp Hase, Polemi£, ii. 3 B, (9, 331-341. 
The other points in the narrative of the birth of 
Jesus, in so far as they relate to Mary, must now be 
briefly considered. a) If we may 
rus venture upon any nm at all as 
рош im © to the place of the birth,! it must be 
birth-history. that it was at Nazareth (NATIVITY, 
8 11 f; GALILEE i., $ 5), which, according to Lk. 239, 
was for the parents of Jesus ‘their own city ' (aéNs 
énvrQv). In Lk.'s narrative they are brought to 
Bethlehem only by means of the narrative about the 
census of Quirinius (21-5), which in every point is 
untenable (see QUIRINIUS; CHRONOLOGY, $ 59 f.; 
NATIVITY, § 10; GOSPELS, § 22, col. 1780, n. 2). 
(2) As to the day, see NATIVITY, $ то, end. (c) If 
Bethlehem was not the birthplace, essential motives 
in the stories of the wise men and the flight into 
Egypt (Mt. 21-15 19-23) fall away. Even apart from 
their connection with Bethlehem, however, their his- 
toricity is open to the gravest doubts (NATIVITY, 
$ 18 И; GOSPELS, $$ 22, and тт, end). The pas- 
sage (Hos. 111) cited in Mt. 2:5 has reference to 
the exodus of Israel (LXX rightly, rà réxva abro, 
not rór иду uov) from Egypt under the leadership 
of Moses. (d) The presentation of the new-born 
son in the temple (Lk.222-24) is nowhere enjoined 
in OT (GOSPELS, $ 124 d). This affects what we read 
regarding Simeon and Anna (Lk. 225-38). (e) So 
much having already been shown to be untenable it will 
perhaps be the more readily conceded that the story of 
the shepherds (Lk. 28-20), though one of great poetic 
beauty, cannot be regarded as historical. (7) 
Магу'ѕ journey to Elizabeth, her salutation by the 
latter, and the leaping of the unborn babe in his 
mother's womb (1 39-45 56) belong to the same category, 
and are, moreover, irreconcilable with Mk. 320 f. (see 
8 4). (2) The Magnificat (Lk. 146-55) has absolutely 
no relation to the situation of Mary ; but even as regards 
Elizabeth, to whom in accordance with the ‘ noteworthy 
rejected reading' of WH it has recently been again 
assigned by Vólter, Harnack (see below, $ 22), and 
Conrady (see $ 2r, begin.), it can at best be said 
to be somewhat more appropriate so far as 148 is con- 
cerned, though on the other hand 151-55 are quite as 
unsuitable to her case as to that of Mary. Hillmann 
(whose contribution to our present question is of primary 
importance throughout) has rightly perceived here also 
(JPT, 1891, рр. 197-206) that the song fits best the 
case of a Jewish mother whose son has returned from 
successful war for his country. Yet Hilgenfeld's sug- 
gestion (Z W'T, 1901, pp. 205-215) also deserves to 
be considered, —that * Judith ' (619 832 93 156, etc.) is 
the model (of Hannah's song [1 S. 21-10], the Magnificat 
in reality has but few echoes), and that the warlike deeds 


pant 29, 1895, p. 547) by Conybeare, who finds it very signi- 
cant. 

1 [For a consideration of the question of the birthplace of 
Jesus from another point of view, see NAZARETH.—ED.] 
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in the poem ought thus to be attributed to the singer 
herself in so far as she personifies the Jewish people. 

In close association with the birth-narrative we have 
(a) that of the finding of the boy Jesus in the temple. 

19. Other Although containing nothing inherently 
impossible, the story very readily suggests 
the conjecture that it too may owe its 
origin to pious legend. The astonish- 
ment manifested at the appearance of Jesus in the 
synagogue of his native town (Mk. 62 f. = Mt. 1854-57 
= Lk. 422) would be very remarkable if the ineident of 
his twelfth year had been known, (6) It is 
thoroughly credible on the other hand that Mary, after 
the birth of her first-born son (Lk.27), became the 
mother of other sons and daughters (CLOPAS, $$ 3- 
5). (с) The only other absolutely authentic scene 
in Mary's life is that recorded in Mk. 320 f. 31-35, with 
regard to which see above ($ 3 /.) (d) 1f, as we 
see from this, she failed to recognise Jesus as the 
Messiah when in the heyday of his activity, it still 
remains a possibility that she did so soon after his 
death, as we are expressly informed (1 Cor. 157) her 
son James did. Much less confidenee is to be placed 
in the statement of Аеїѕ 1 14 that before the first feast 
of Pentecost Mary was already present in Jerusalem. 
Acts is entirely dominated by the idea that the primitive 
Church consolidated itself in Jerusalem immediately 
after the death of Jesus. This hangs together with the 
representation of Lk. that the apostles remained in 
Jerusalem after the death of Jesus and there beheld 
their risen Lord. In reality, however, the first appear- 
ances were in Galilee (GOSPELS, $ 138 a). This being 
so, there is little likelihood that the disciples and ad- 
herents of Jesus would forthwith have left house and 
home and betaken themselves to the capital where the 
danger of persecution was so great. (e) What is 
related in Jn. 1925-27 about Mary at the cross being 
committed to the care of John the son of Zebedee is 
utterly irreconcilable with the synoptic parallels set 
forth under CLopas (8 2), as also with the fact that 
Mk. (1534) and Mt. (2746) know only one saying of 
Jesus spoken from the cross. In Rev.121 f.5 f., in 
accordance with OT ways of thinking, the Church figures 
as mother of the Messiah. The narrative in Jn. is 
thus an expression, as beautiful as it is transparent, of 
the thought that the departing Messiah committed to 
the beloved disciple the care of his Church. It is of 
course true that no similar allegorical meaning can be 
given to the presence of the other women at the foot of 
the cross (CLoPAs, 8 2, епа). If it is deemed necessary 
on this account to set aside the possibility of allegory 
in the case of the mother of Jesus, we shall have to 
assume that the intention of the author was to exhibit 
in a beautiful light the concern of Jesus for his earthly 
mother. Such eoncern, however, was unnecessary ; for 
Mary had other surviving sons (Acts 1:4)— among 
them James, the future head of the Church in Jerusa- 
lem. (7) The miraele of the wine at Cana is 
shown at once to be unhistorical by the express state- 
ment that Jesus definitely refused to work 'signs' (onmeta) 
such as this is expressly called in Jn. 211 (GOSPELS, 
§ 140a). On the symbolical meaning of the narrative, 
and the part taken in it by the mother of Jesus, see 
GOSPELS, $ 54a; JONN, $ 35е. 

(е) Along with this narrative must also be given up the notice 
in Jn. 212 that Jesus removed along with his mother, his brethren, 
and his disciples, from Cana to Capernaum. (4) There re- 
mains, lastly, the indirect mention of the mother of Jesus by 
the woman whose words are given in Lk. 1127. The answer of 
Jesus in 1128 is a counterpart to that which he gave when his 
mother held him to be beside himself (Mk. 3 34 / and parallels). 

If any attempt is to be made to sum пр in a few 

words the character of Mary, it is 

20. Character obvious in the first place that we must 
of Mary. set aside from the outset any traits, 
however beautiful, which are discovered only in passages 
ascertained to be legendary. Even within NT times 
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legend was busily occupied in glorifying the mother of 
Jesus. By way of compensation, however, we are, on 
the other hand, absolved from any obligation to decide 
on the question whether the words of Jesus in Jn. 24, 
‘Woman, what have I to do with thee’ ? in any way go 
beyond the limits of filial piety. We are on firm 
ground only as regards what we read in Mk. 320 f. 31-35, 
from which passage we learn at least this: that, at 
a time when many had already come to recognise the 
greatness of her son's mission, Mary, at all events, had 
still failed to understand it; and we hardly need his 
own blunt word ‘Who is my mother?’ in order to feel 
how deeply this must have grieved him, — Indeed, it is 
impossible, however much we may desire it, to think 
otherwise than that, if he had the feeling of homeless- 
ness, the responsibility for this must in a great measure 
lie with her. 

This once said, it by no means follows that none of 
Jesus’ utterances had any attraction at all for his mother. 
It still remains conceivable that what repelled her and 
suggested to her the suspicion of mental disorder was not 
so much the substance of his teaching as his appearance 
in public, his 73/e of teacher, his air of authority and 
the risk of persecution involved in this, or else the un- 
settled life, the association with questionable people, 
the carelessness with regard to daily bread. It is never- 
theless possible, however, that Mary resolutely closed her 
mind also against all that was new in his teaching. Yet, 
even on this last assumption, we are not precluded from 
supposing that, although confined within the ancient 
forms, her piety was nevertheless deep and genuine, and 
exercised an effective influence upon her child. 1а pro- 
portion as this simple woman, sprung from the people, 
above all in Galilee, may be supposed to have been 
untouched by any of the evil aspects of the Pharisaism of 
the day, it becomes the easier to believe that her religion, 
with all its intense conservatism, may have been genuine 
and pare. From some source or other we must believe 
Jesus to have derived alike that holy severity and that 
triumphant joyousuess of a deep faith in God which, in 
the end, made him great ; and however large the share 
of this which we must attribute to his own spiritual 
personality we still find it necessary to seek for it some 
source within his immediate surroundings. 

Of the extra-canonical accounts of Mary (2) the most 
important would be the Profevangelium Jacobi (АРО- 

91. Later е 2. pou § 6) if 

traditions onrady (Que e der &anontschen Aind- 
heilsgeschichle, 1900; cp SZ. Ar., 1889, 
728-784) were right in his assertion that it was written 
in Hebrew in Hadrian's time and that it constitutes the 
sole source of Mt. 1/. and Lk. 17. This, however, is а 
view which cannot be maintained. According to Har- 
nack (ACL ii. [= Chronologie] 1 598-603) it dates from the 
end of the second, or even from the beginning of the 
third, century.! 

In the Protevangeliun it is related how Anna, the wife of 
Joachim, after long harrenness received the promise of a child. 
From her third to her twelfth year her child (Mary) is reared in 
the temple, and then she is handed over to the protection 
of an aged widower and father of several sons, Joseph, after a 
white dove has flown out of his staff and thereby indicated 
him out of many others as the proper guardian. During an 
absence of Joseph from home an angel announces to her in 
the words of Lk. 135 the birth of Jesus. On his return 
Joseph finds her pregnant, and is minded to put her away 


secretly from his house, but is enlightened by an angel in 
the words of Mt. 120, Brought before the high-priestly council, 


l'The coincidences with Justin pointed out by Zahn (Gesch. 
d. NTlichen Nanons, 1485 499 502 504 539; cp 2774-780) are 
easily accounted for, some of them hy the existence of oral 
tradition, others by the priority of Justin. The cave mentioned 
by Justin, in agreement with the Protevangelium, but incon- 
sistently with Lk. 27 16, is even (in Dial 78), inconsistently 
with what is said in the Protevangelinm (below, $ 21 a), selected 
only after it has been found that no other lodging is obtainable 
in Bethlehem. Still less weight ought to be given to Zahn's 
assertion that on account of its priority to the Thome evangelium 
the Protevangeliuni must be assigned to the beginning of the 
second century. See Harnack, 593-595. 
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both purge themselves of the charge of immoral intercourse by 
drinking, unharmed, of the water of jealousy (Nn. 511-31). On 
account of the census decreed by Augustus they set out for 
Bethlehem. On the way Mary brings forth Jesus in a cave 
which is lighted by a miraculous light. A woman who arrives, 
Salome by namie, satisfies herself by tactual examination that 
Mary is still a virgin. The hand of Salome is burned, but is 
healed when it touches the child. And so forth. That Mary 
brought forth Jesus «ero clauso is stated also in the latest 
interpolation in the Ascensio /sate@ (119), which Harnack (573- 
579) assigns toa period before the middle of the third century 
(Charles, however, Asc. Zsa. xxii., xlv., thinks that the whole 
of the ‘very important passage 112-22’ is derived ‘from the 
archetype G,' which he regards as ‘belonging to the close 
of the first century '). 

(4) Other writings relating to Mary are the Evang. Pseudo- 
Matthei (= ае ortu beate Marie et infantia salvatoris), and 
the Avangelium de nativitate Marie, both in the main further 
decorations of what is contained in Гхоѓег. Jac. The gnostics 
possessed а yévva Mapías, Great Questions of Mary, and Little 
Questions of Mary, on which see Epiphan. 7/77. 26812. Re- 
garding an Evang. Marie (—apocryphum Johannis) found in a 
Coptic translation, Carl Schmidt (SBA IF, 1896, 839-847) reports 
that it is the same gnostic writing as was used—but in a very 
unsatisfactory manner-—hy Irenæus (127-29 [=29-31]). The 
latest stratum of the Ignatian literature (ath cent.) contains a 
Latin letter of Ignatius to Mary in a few lines as also an equally 
brief answer by Mary. The most important writing still remain- 
ing to he mentioned is ‘lwavvev roù OcoAóyov Абуос eis THY 
kong Ths Өєотӧкоу and two different Latin adaptations of it 
under the title Traszsitus Marie. ‘The apostles, in the second 
year after the death of Jesus, are miraculously brought, some of 
them on clouds, from the distant lands where they are carrying 
on their missions, to the deathbed of Mary. She is buried in 
Gethsemane. ‘Vhree days later her body is no longer to be 
found, only a sweet odour. In some recensions her assumption, 
here hinted at, is directly stated. Moreover, she receives from 
Christ immediately before her death the assurance ‘ whosoever 
invokes thy name shall not be put to shame.’! Other traditions 
(in Lipsius, Apokr. А2. - Сеѕсй. 1 13) specify the eleventh, 
fifteenth, twenty-second, or twenty-fourth year instead of the 
second after Jesus’ death. According to KEphesian tradition 
(Lipsius, 448) Mary followed the apostle John to Ephesus. 
According to the Acts of Prochorus (first half of sth cent.), on 
the other hand, when the other apostles dispersed on their 
various missions John remained at Jerusalem with Mary until 
her death (Lipsius, 3664 406 /). 

(c) In the church fathers the most important stages are as 
follows. None of Justin's predecessors makes mention of Mary 
at all, and even by Justin (see above, $ 17 а) she is mentioned, 
not on account of herself, but simply in connection with the birth 
of Jesus. So also with Ignatius (see above, $ 16) and Irenaeus, 
with special reference to the Docetz. At the same time, how- 
ever, Irenæus (iii. 32 1 [—22 4], end) ascribes to her ohedience, a 
redeeming power from the effects of the disobedience of Eve ; so 
also Tertullian (Ze carne Christi, 17) : ‘quod illa credendo’ (£.e., 
by believing the word of the serpent) ‘deliquit, hac credendo 
delevit.” Irenæus means the same thing when he says (v. 19 1): 
*si ea (Eva) inobediret deo, sed et haec suasa est obedire deo, 
ut virginis Evz virgo Maria fieret advocata '; the last word, 
therefore, is not intended to designate her as intercessor. For 
the rest, the whole of this antithesis between Eve and Mary, 
which is found also in Justin (iad. тоо), is certainly intended 
to be taken rhetorically rather than in all dogmatic seriousness. 
Tertullian (de carne Christi, 20) declares against the birth zetero 
clauso, stating his physiological reasons with vigour. On the 
other hand, Clem.Alex. (S/rom: vii.l693 end, p. 889 end; 
Potter) attaches value to the fact that, as we are informed by 
some, Mary was found still a virgin after she had been delivered. 
Origen 2 declares the ‘brethren of Jesus’ to have been sons of 
jm by a former marriage. Whilst Chrysostom allows the 

uman features of Mary to come into view, Augustine declares 
her to have been free from actual sin and employs the false read- 
ing of Vg. in Gen. 215 ‘ipsa [for ipse] conteret caput tuum’ to 
prove her the devil's conqueror. With the introduction of the 
designation 6coróxos for Mary, as against Nestorius who wished 
to designate her as Xpuroróxos only, may be said to begin an 
endless Mariology which need not be pursued further here. See 
Benrath (below, § 22). 

(4) According to the Talmud? and according to Celsus 4 Jesus 
was the child of the adulterous intercourse of Mary with a 
soldier Stada or Pandera (Ilav@np, Паибўраѕ). Such was the 
answer of the opponents of Christianity to the Church doctrine 
which denied the fatherhood of Joseph. Further, according to 


1 On the various recensions cp Bonnet, ZIV T, 1880, pp. 222- 
247; the texts іп Tischendorf's Apocalypses apocryphie, 1866 ; 
and Wright, Contributions to the apocryphal literature of the 
УТ, 1865. Other texts: Tischendorf, Evangelia apocryphal"), 
iue Conybeare, Aw. Journ. of Theol., 1897, рр. 424-442. 

Comuni. in Matth, 10 17, on Mt. 13 55, ed. de la Rue, 3 462 /, 
and still more definitely in his seventh How. in Le., de la Rue, 
D a, C, which, however, we possess only in the redaction of 

erome. 

3 Best account in Laible, Jesus Christus im Talmud, 18915 
Schriften des Institutum Judaicum in Berlin, no. 10, pp. 9-39, 
with appendix ; cp also Zahn, Forschungen, 6 (1900) 266-269. 

4 Orig. c. Cels. 1 32 /. 69, ed. de la Rue, 1 349-352 and 384. 
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the Talmud, Mary was а braider of women’s hair (egaddela 
neshayya), which was not held a very reputable calling. Cp 
§ 26, and MAGDALA. 
for literature see Nativity, 821; NAZARETH. Also Thomas, 
Our Records on the Nativity, 1900; Völter, ‘ Die Apokalypse 
des Zacharias im Evang. des Le.’ in 747, 
1896, pp. 244-269; Kattenbusch, Das apos- 
tolische Symbol, 2(1900) 562-625; Harnack, 
‘Das Magnificat der Elisabeth nebst Bemerkungen zu Lc. т /' 
in SBAIV, 1900, рр. 538-556, and ‘Zu Le.134 4" in Zéschr. 
J. NTliche Wissensch., 1901, pp. 53-57 Hilgenfeld, ‘ Geburts- 
u. Kindheitsgeschichte Jesu, Lk.1 5-252’ in ZW T4, 1901, pp. 
177-235, also 313-317 466-468; Zahn, Forschungen, 0225-364 
( Brüder u. Vettern Jesu,) ; Barrows, ‘ Mythical and legendary 
elements in the NT’ iu New World, 1899, pp. 272-299, especially 
рр. 290-293; Bardenhewer, Der Name Maria= Bibl. Studien, 
ed. Bardenhewer and others, 1(1895) 1; Benrath, ‘Zur Gesch. 
d. Marienverehrung ' in S. A7., 1886, pp. 7-94, 197-267. 
2. Mary, the mother of James (the Less) and of 
Joses appears among the women at the cross in Mt. 
2756 Mk. 154o and, under the shorter 
23. Ета of designation, ‘Mary of Joses,’ in Mk. 
ў 15 47, ог, ‘the other Mary’ (with Mary 
Magdalene) Mt. 27 61, as observing the burial place of 
Jesus ; as ‘ Mary of James’ in Mk. 161 Lk. 2410 or ‘the 
other Mary,' in Mt. 281, she beholds the empty grave. 
In Syr. Sin. she is always called ‘daughter of James’ 
(Mk.154o: James the Less); in Mt. and Mk. besides, 
‘Mother of Joseph.’ As to the historical character of 
the events of the resurrection day see GOSPELS, § 138 
€, f. As has been shown under CLOPAs, this Mary's 
sons were neither ‘brethren of Jesus’ nor apostles, and 
she herself is known only as mother of her sons, unless, 
indeed, she be identical with 
3. Mary of Clopas.—This Mary who appears in Jn. 
19 25 at the foot of the cross is not to be identified with 
ihe sister of the mother of Jesus men- 
24. Mary of ,. А : А 
Glopas tioned immediately before in that passage, 
Pas. nor with the mother of the sons of 
Zebedee, mentioned in the like situation in Mt. 27 56, who, 
according to Mk. 1540, is Salome (CLopas, $ 2). All 
the more certainly, therefore, does she appear to be 
identical with the only remaining one of the women at 
the cross— Mary the mother of James (the Less) and 
Joses (see above, 8 23). This identification, however, 
can be carried out only if we may regard Clopas as a 
person otherwise unknown. In that case, Jn. would 
be recording the name-—-not given by the synoptists— 
of the father or grandfather of James (the Less) and 
Joses (according as we take Mary to be the wife or, 
what accords better with linguistic use, as the daughter 
of Clopas). Itis much more likely, however, that Clopas 
is the brother of Joseph and thus the uncle of Jesus 
(cp CLoPAs, 83 /); in which case Mary also, whether 
she was the wife or the daughter of Clopas, was a near 
relation of Jesus. As the synoptists, however, do not 
speak of the mother of James and Joses as being a kins- 
woman of Jesus, it must be doubted whether Jn. was 
correct if he sought to identify the two (Mary of Clopas 
and the mother of James and Joses). Perhaps he was 
following another tradition here also, as well às when 
he named the mother of Jesus and her sister (CLOPAs, 
88 2-5) as witnesses of the crucifixion. If so, Mary ot 
Clopas is known to us only from Jn. 1925. 
4. Mary, sister of Martha, appears in Lk. 1038-42 
as the eager listener at the feet of Jesus, in Jn. 11 as the 
е ist : isi 
25. Sister of 515% of Lazarus. As the raising of 
Martha Lazarus cannot be regarded as history 
à (JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, $$ 204, 
354, 37a ; cp LAZARUS) what is stated regarding Mary 
in that narrative must also be set aside. The statement 
that Bethany was her home is also contrary to the repre- 
sentation of Lk., who assumes (952 1322 17 11) that this 
is to be sought in Samaria. As, however, Lk.'s account 
of the Samaritan journey is untrustworthy throughout 
(GOSPELS, 8 133 а), one might be inclined in this point 
to give the preference to Jn. In this evangelist, how- 
ever, the naming of Bethany rests upon the fact that he 
identified (121-8) Mary with the woman who, according 
to Mk. 143-9 Mt. 266-13, anoints Jesus in Bethany. He 
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does not name the house of Simon the leper; but he 
clearly shows that he has in mind the same scene as 
Mk. and Mt. when he designates Lazarus, not as the 
master of the house, but only as one of the guests. 
Nevertheless, it might still be conceivable that Jn. had 
correctly supplemented Mk. and Mt., were we not pre- 
cluded from this supposition by the fact that he combines 
their narrative also with that of the sinful woman of Lk. 
7 36-50, in so far as he represents her as anointing not 
Jesus' head but feet and wiping them with the hair of 
her head.! Furthermore, Jn. says very infelicitously that 
Mary wiped the ointment from Jesus’ feet, whereas the 
only fitting version is that of Lk. 738, which says that she 
anointed the feet of Jesus after having wiped from them 
her tears. Even if it be assumed, therefore, that the same 
event underlies the narrative of Lk. as underlies those of 
Mk. and Mt. —and the point does not require to be dis- 
cussed here , see GOSPELS, § ro—the two forms of the 
narrative, as they now run, differ fundamentally as to 
time, place, purpose, and details of the anointing. If, 
then, we are compelled to recognise that the narrative of 
Jn. is composed of portions that cannot be united, it be- 
comes impossible for us to be certain on the one point 
that the woman who anointed was Mary, and thus that 
her home was Bethany. Possibly, even before the 
evangelist's time, some one may have formed the con- 
jecture that the unnamed woman in Bethany, who 
wrought so significant a work upon Jesus, and received 
from him such high commendation, may have been no 
other than this most prominent of his female disciples ; 
but this does not establish the fact (cp JOHN, SON OF 
ZEREDEE, $ 35 @g). Legend has it that in consequence 
of the persecution mentioned in Acts8: Mary (with 
Martha and Lazarus) removed to Provence, where she 
lies buried at St. Baume, See MARTHA. 

5. Mary Magdalene appears at the cross and at the 
grave of Jesus in all the passages where we find the 

26. Mary a Ui | niue (see oe 

Magdalene. § 23), also in the parallel Jn. 1925 and 201, 

where, however, she goes to the grave 
alone. ‘There Jesus appears to her (2011-18). ‘This 
narrative goes a step farther than the already unhis- 
torical account of the synoptics (GOSPELS, § 138 ¢/). 
In the later appendix to Mk. (169) there is a reminis- 
cence of the Johannine account, and, at the same time, 
of Lk.82. According to this last thoroughly credible 
passage Mary Magdalene belonged to the number of 
those women who accompanied Jesus and ministered to 
him. As for the seven devils which had been exorcised 
from her see GOSPELS (8 144 end). Нег designation 
‘Magdalene’ implies Magdala as her place of origin. 
See MAGDALA. 

As Magdala in Mt. 15 39 (for Magadan) and still more in Mk. 
810 (for Dalmanutha) is read only by inferior MSS, and as no 
such place is named anywhere else in the NT, Lagarde (GGN, 
1889, pp. 371-375) hazarded the conjecture that the second name 
was derived not from a place but from a misunderstanding of 
the Aramaic zzagde/ányd —braider of hair (from the participle 
:agdelá-a braider [fem.]). In the Talmud (see above, 8 21 7) 
the designation is applied 10 the mother of Jesus. This might 
be due to a confusion of persons. Lagarde’s hypothesis must, 
however, be set aside, being neither probable nor necessary. 
Even if no Magdala is found in the NT there are many places in 
Palestine which derive their name from a tower (migdal). 


1 Assuredly Jn. thinks of Mary much too highly to intend 
that she should personally be identified with the sinner. 
Strictly, it is true, he appears to do this in 112 which 
reads, ‘Mary was the woman who anointed,’ еіс. Such a 
woman had up to this point nowhere been mentioned in any of 
the gospel histories apart from Lk. 736-50. There need, how- 
ever, be no difficulty in believing—in the case of an author who 
says in 3 22, and denies in 4 2, that Jesus baptized— that in 11 2 Jn. 
intends to refer to an event which was chronologically later and 
which he himself does not describe till chap. 12 is reached. Jn. 
means, accordingly, not ‘the woman who had anointed the Lord 
on an occasion previous to the time with which I am now deai- 
ing,’ but ‘the woman who is known to have once upon a time 
anointed him.' It would not have been in keeping with the 
tone of his gospel to have said (as would have been correct) 
*concerning whom 1 shall presently have to describe how she 
anointed the Lord.’ It should be added that Naber, Mnemo- 
syne, 1881, p. 287, maintains Jn. 11 2a (jv to айту) to be a gloss. 
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The identification of Mary Magdalene with the sinner 
of Lk.736-5so cannot be called felicitous. Its sole 
foundation lies in the circumstance that the name of 
Mary Magdalene occurs soon after the mention of the 
nameless woman. The penitent Magdalene has a large 
place in art, but in history none whatever. Even less 
happy, however, is the identification of Mary Magdalene 
with the sister of Martha. It is simply due to the 
identification of both with the sinner in Lk. It is in 
this way that, for example, Kaulen! weaves the whole 
romance of her life. She had been the handmaid of sin 
in Galilee, had repented and received forgiveness from 
Jesus, and theneeforward had ministered to him ; in 
Bethany, whither she had betaken herself from Galilee, 
she anointed him a second time, and she was the first 
to see him after his resurrection. 

6. Mary, mother of Mark, according to the only 
passage (Acts 12:2) in which she is named, possessed a 

house in Jerusalem which served as a 
e rw od of meeting-place for the early Christians. 
ges From this it would seem that she had 
a distinguished place in the church there. Evidently 
her husband was no longer alive, otherwise he would 
have been named as master of the house. Since the 
fourth century the scene of the Last Supper, of the 
meeting on the evening of Christ's Ascension, and of 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost has been 
laid in the house of Mary (Mk. 14 r4 Acts 11322; cp 
Zahn, Zin£., 8 517). 
7. À woman named Mary is greeted by Paul in Rom. 


166. According to the readings 'on you' (eis bus) 
28. M f (N.ABC^) or ‘among you’ (6и би?) 
ru M (DG) she laboured much in the interests 


of her companions; the reading 'on 
us’ (eis huâs) of C?L Chrys. suggests that she laboured 
equally in the interests of Paul. То judge by her name 
she was by birth a Jewess. We are not preeluded 
from this inference by the mere fact that after her 
name we do not find an addition similar to that 
which we find in 1671121 (‘my kinsmen’), by which, 
on account of the largeness of their number, we 
ought in all probability to understand Jews merely, 
not actual blood relations of the apostle. In 
the case of Aquila and Prisca also (163, ep Acts 182) 
this addition is wanting, because Paul had something 
more special to say regarding them. According 
to a very probable conjecture Rom. 163-16 is a frag- 
ment of an epistle addressed to Ephesus. If Mary 
is to be looked for in Ephesus the reading ‘on us’ (eis 
neds) will mean that she had interested herself in the 
welfare of Paul during his three years' sojourn in that 
city (Acts 198 ro 2031). P. WS. 

MASALOTH (matic&Ac)0 [NV]) x Macc. 92 AV; 
RV MESALOTIL See ARBELA. 


MASCHIL sino; CYNECEWC ог EIC CYNECIN 


[BRART]; Aq. éxcorypovos, meo Thans, ereatnpoovrns ; Symm., 
Theod. avveats ; Tg. «zn кз [cp 2 Ch. 3022]) is a term found 
in the headings of Pss. 32 42 44 (om. A but insert in 43) 45 (om. A) 


52 (Waduss [R]) 53-55 74 78 88 (with TY and W219) 89 142 (левл 
follows); also 47 7 [8] (EV ‘with understanding,' ‹ 
[ВКАКТ]; Aq. Sext. éria qvos ; Jer. erudite). 

To render the term ' didactic poem (Ges.) is incon- 
sistent with the subject-matter of most of the psalms to 
which it is prefixed ; 32 and 78 alone would be suitably 
thus described. As a rule the participle Ла is an 
attribute of persons; it is applied in 2 Ch. 3022 to the 
Levitical musicians. Hence Gritz considers Л/а;27/ 
to be an epithet even in the psalm-headings ; taking it 
with /am-m¢nasséah, nsoh, he renders ''To a skilled 
precentor'; his version of Ps. 47 7^ [88] is ' sing praise, 
ye that are skilled in song’ (zz). This is at any 
rate more plausible than the rendering of КУ". and of 
Wellhausen in SBOT, 'sing ye praises in a skilful song 
[psalm]' Cheyne (PsaZms?), however, reads for ayy 


1 Wetzer and Welte, 


TVVETAS 


irchenlex.(2), 8 735-739. 
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іп Ps. 477 [8] »z525.! 
(similar errors abound in the Hebrew Psalter), and 
regards суз (Maskil) in the headings referred to as 
an alternative to пуур», and as, equally with this, a cor- 
ruption of jsp», ‘deposited.’ See Musician [THE 
СїшЕЕ], 

It is worth noticing that in the titles of Ps, 44 45 54 55 88 

‘nip is separated from пуур» by some intervening words, that 


in Pss. 54 55 4345 "airo is one of two rival headings, that in 
Ps. 88 js» "zio is one of three rival headings, and that in 


Ps. 32 (55's heading ovvégews ro Ларе: (4135 bain) is more 
correct than MT’s po 1715. ток. С. 


MASH (0; mocoy [AEL]; wes), an Aramaic 


people, mentioned together with Uz, Hul, and Gether, in Gen. 
10 23, and also (as Ki. thinks) in 1 Ch. 117. See GEocRArHYv, 
§ 20, where Dillmann's view is adopted. Perhaps, however, 
' Gether’ should be 'Geshur'—Ze&, Сеѕнок (2). ‘Hul’ is a 
fragment of ‘ Jerahmeel.’ ‘Uz’ is explained elsewhere (see Uz). 
The * Meshech’ of 1 Ch. is probably more correct than ' Mash,’ 
and like Shechem in Ps. 608, probably comes from Cusham (see 
Cush, 2, CUsHAN, SHECHEM). T. КОС. 


MASHAL (0190), x Ch. 674. See MISHAL. 
MASIAS (meicaiac [B] maciac [A]), a group of 


children of the ‘servants of Solomon’ (see NETHINIM) in the 
great post-exilic list (Ezra ii., $8 o, 8c), one of eight inserted 
in 1 Esd. 5 34 (om. L, or ?=apeec) after Pochereth-hazzebaim of 
|| Ezra 257 = Neh. 7 sg. [In the light of the article Ѕогомом"5 
SERVANTS, we can hardly help emending Masiah or Misaiah 
(see 6558) into [shma'eli (Ishmaelite). Ср. Amasa, Amasiah, 
Maaseiah. ток C 
MASMAN (maacman [BA]), 1 Esd. 8 43 = Ezra 


816, SHEMAIAH, 17. 


MASON (257, etc.), т Ch. 222, ete. See HANDI- 
CRAFTS, $$ І, 3. 

MASPHA. r. (maccHoa [ANV]) т Macc. 346 AV, 
RV Mizren (g.z.). 

2. (ро[а)фа [ARV]) 1 Macc. 5 35 AV, RV MizrEn (g.v). 

MASREKAH (Про ; macekka [ADEL], in Ch. 
€» om., 6 macepika; Theod. in Gen. [ek] массн- 
фас). the home of the Edomite king SAMLAH (g. v. ), Gen. 
3636 т Ch. 1475. The name should mean ‘place of choice 
уіпеѕ' (cp SOREK), but is probably corrupt, Samiah 
being probably a doublet of Saul (т and vinterchanged), 


and Saul's city being Rehoboth, Masrekah very pos- 
sibly comes from pps "92 Missur of Rekem or Jerah- 


me'el. Т. К. C. 


MASSA (NBD ; MaccH [AEL]) a son of Ishmael 


(Gen. 25 14, pavacon [D]; т Ch. 130, рарасоу [B], расса [L]). 
See [sHMAEL. For the Massa of Prov. 301 (RV™g.) and Prov. 
$11 (RVmg.) see AGUR and LEMUEL. 


MASSAH AND MERIBAH (n2 ngo; б 


generally translates ттєграсмос Or Treipa, ete., Лоџ- 
AOPHCIC, ог ANTIAOLIA Or TTAPATTIKPACAOC. etc. ), 
a place in the wilderness of wanderings, the scene of a 
miracle (Ex. 177). 

In its present. position the episode stands wedged in 

between the sweetening of the waters of Marah, the 

giving of the Manna (Ex. 1522-16), and 
L he i the fight at Rephidim (17 8-16), where it is 
"UU" actually located by P(171). The position 
is not wholly fortuitous. The tradition relates that the 
bné Israel, thirsty and murmuring, demand water. 
Moses is commanded to take with him [seventy ?] of the 
elders of Israel and to strike the rock zz Horeb upon 
which Yahwé stands, and water shall come forth. This 
Moses does, and the place receives the above names, 
' Temptation ' (or ' Proving") and ' Chiding' (or 'strife"), 
because of the ‘striving’ (375) of the people, and because 
they ' tempted ' (pne by) Yahwé. 

Closely related to this is the tradition preserved in 
Nu. 201-13 (almost wholly Р). The people are at 
Kadesh, and suffer from want of water. They ‘strive’ 
(зл, v. за) and murmur against Yahwé. Moses and 
Aaron go to the tent of meeting where ' the glory of 


‘Sing ye praises to our king’ 


1 The letters were disarranged, and 3j mistaken for w. 
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Yahwé'! appears unto them. They are bidden to speak 
to the rock (here mentioned for the first time). Moses 
addresses the Israelites as ‘rebels’ (gyn), strikes the 
rock twice, and water flows in abundance. Hence the 
name ‘ waters of Meribah ' (v. 13) because of the ' striving 
of Israel.’ ? 

With the solitary exception of Ex. 177, the names 
Massah and Meribah never denote oze place. They 

ЖС stand in parallelism in Ps. 958 (cp Dt. 

E eee 338 Heb. 38), but, elsewhere, are men- 

IMGNMIOHE tioned separately (viz. Massah, Dt. 616 

922, Meribah, Ps. 817[8] 10632). Itis, therefore, highly 

probable that the two names are to be kept distinct, and 

that their fusion in Ex. 177 is due to editorial conflation 
of two sources. 

The Meribah story is located at Kadesh (Nu. 201); note the 
fuller name MrniBATH-KAbEsH (70 nap) Nu. 2714 Dt. 
82513 Ezek. 4828 (Варо кабус [BA], but pap. к. [QT], once 
MERIBOTH-KADESH, Ezek. 4719 RV (papıuwð каёпи [B, but 
xadns AQD, and the probable allusions to Kadesh in Nu. 2012/4 
Сзлрл5 wap), Dt. 325: (влшчр) The site of Massah is 
not clearly indicated (see Dt. 922). The context points to Horeb 
(Ex. 176, if not a gloss), or Rephidim (Ex. 17 18). For the view 
that the story of the manna, which Yahwé gave that he might 
prove (Ex. 16 4) Israel, belonged to Massah, see MANNA, $ 3. 
Ih is not improbable that other episodes were connected with 
the name. In Ex. 15252 Bacon find's E's account of the origin 
of the name Massah. The verse may be already conflate, the 
giving of a statute and ordinance may well refer to Ex. 20 (cp 
esp. v. 20: ‘Elohim is come to prove [no] you’), the covenant 
traditionally placed at Horeb.t 

From a critical consideration of the OT references to 
these names it would seem that they played a far more 

3. Oth important part in the early traditional 

f i history of Israel than appears on the surface. 
Telerences. тү it is Israel who contended against Yahwé 
at Meribah (Ex. 177), and tempted him at Massah (z4. 
3, 7), itis Yahwe on the other hand who proved them 
at the former place (Ps. 817 [8]), and tested them at the 
latter (Ex. 1525 164).5 With this tradition, where 
Yahwé is the subject, we must probably connect Dt. 
338, where the two names are in some way connected 
with the earliest history of the Levites. "The language 
is obscure ; it is evident that the reference is creditable. 

Further, it is not so easy to account for the tradition 
that Moses and Aaron sinned at Meribah and were 
prohibited from entering Canaan (Nu. 2012). Тһе 
tradition is elsewhere referred to by P (Nu. 2024 27 14 
Dt. 3251), and a curious allusion is made to it in Ps. 
10633; nevertheless, so thoroughly has P abbreviated 
his older sources in Nu. 201-13, in his endeavour to 
soften the guilt of the leaders, that he has omitted to 
record its origin. 

The whole story of Massah and Meribah forms one of the 
most complicated problems in JE’s account of the Exodus. 
This account, as modern criticism has proved, passes from 
Ex.31to Nu. 1029 /7, and, as has been elsewhere indicated, 
has suffered considerable adjustment (Exopvs i., $ 5, JETHRO, 
n.2,col. 2455). Moreover, it has been argued that underlying 
Ех. 32-34 is the account of a theophany and law-giving at 
КАРЕН [g.v. $ 29 Опе of the most striking incidents in 
it is the reluctance of Moses to take charge of the people, 
and a fragment of his speech seems to have found its way 
into Nu. 11 104-15 (see Bacon, and Ox. Hex., ed loc.). The 
reason for the adjustment may be easily guessed: a redactor 
found the words (originaly, perhaps, as Bacon suggests, 
after Ex. 33 3 and before 33 12) so distasteful that he transferred 
them to a context where the expostulation of Moses (which 
really amounts to a renunciation of his responsihility) might 
appear more excusable. [f now our view that Ex. 32-34 was 


originally placed at Kadesh (7.e., Meribah) be correct, it may be 
conjectured that it is to this ‘ babbling’ that the difficult words of 


1 Perhaps originally * Yahwé’ alone. 

2 Bacon, noting the command іп v. 84 (speak to the rock), 
compared with v. 11 (Moses . . . smote the rock), finds traces of 
a double tradition (Triple Trad. of the Exodus, 196 /). 

3 Also Dt. 332 [з] (Ew., Di., Wellh., Dr., etc.). 

4 [t is also possible that the name JEuovAu-Nissr given to 
the altar on the ‘hill’ at Rephidim was popularly associated 
with Massah. 

5 For these references see end of $ 2, and cp MANNA, § 3. 

6 Cp the emended text of Dt. 332 *(Yahwé] came to Meribath- 
Kadesh.' Massah and Meribah, too, seem to have been noted 
for a theophany (Ex. 1525 Nu. 206). 
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Ps. 106 33 (хуз, EV, ‘and he spake unadvisedly’) refer. It is 
noteworthy that the fragment (Nu. Zc.) has been transferred toa 
context which in all probability is to be connected with a ‘ Massah' 
tradition, Is it, moreover, a mere coincidence that an editor 
should have found the present context a convenient one for in- 
troducing E's account of the institution of the seventy elders to 
lighten Moses’ burden (Nu. 11 16 /.), or that the judicial organ- 
isation which Jethro institutes in Ex. 18 should be placed im- 
mediately after the story of Massah and Meribah (Ex. 17)? 
Granted that the sin of Moses (that Aaron was later included 
in the charge is only natural) lay in repudiating his responsibility, 
the antecedents of this act have yet to be ascertained. In the 
absence of direct evidence it must suffice to indicate what appear 
to be faint traces of traditions which may be associated with the 
episode. Inthe first place, since we can scarcely sever the old 
torso Ex. 3225-29 from Ex. 32-34, we may conjecture that the 
oldest tradition placed the selection of the Levites! at Kadesh, 
and that allusion to this is made in Dt. 338 A, where the renun- 
ciation in v. 9 seems to be connected with the severance of family 
ties in Ex. 3227. That the oldest tradition of the selection of the 
Levites had anything to say about the golden calf is improbahle 
for several reasons, ‘Taken in the light of Dt. 338 _/, it seems more 
likely that the narrative (Ex. 32 25-29) recounted a contending on 
behalf of Yahwé, a separation of his worshippers from idolaters. 
What this may have been must naturally be the purest conjecture. 
It is possible, too, that the sending of the spies from Kadesh (Nu. 
13) once belonged to this narrative ; the promise to Caleb alone 
suggests a connection with the ‘ Levitical’ tradition,2and, indeed, 
according to D's tradition, it was owing to the people's dis- 
obedience on this occasion that Moses incurred guilt (Dt. 1 37 cp 
Dr. Deut. 27). But the absence of the name of Moses (and of 
Aaron) seems to imply that the order prohibiting them from 
entering the promised land had already been made. Finally, 
the name Meribah may give us another clue. May it not, on 
the analogy of HEPHziBAH and OHOLIBAH [gg.7.], be an abbrevi- 
ation of some such form as Merib(b)aal, in which case (cp Judg. 
63r f.) we may suppose that the sanctuary Kadesh was the 
scene of a contending on behalf of Yahweé, a separation of the 
‘ Levites' from the servants of Da'al?3 The supplanting of such 
a tradition by the later not distantly-related episode of the calf- 
worship would be intelligible. For another treatment of the 
traditions in Nu. 20 1-13, see Moses ($ 15, ete.) SAT 


MASSEBAH, 
Stone Pillars, and Other Sacred Stones. 
NAMES ($ 1). 


a. Eben. d. Betk'ar. £g. MargenmaA. 
à. Masstbah. е. Siyyün. 4. 3398): 
c. Наттапіт. J- Gal i. Gilgal. 
Holy stones and stone worship A/assésah and altar ($ 5). 
(§ 2). Significance of Massébahs 
Among the Semites (§ 3). (§ 6). 


Cultus (§ 4). 


Massébah (see below, $ 1 4) is the Hebrew name for an 
upright stone, stele; specifically for such a stone as the 
abode or symbol of a numen or deity. It has been 
found convenient to include in the present article the 
other aniconic stone agalmata mentioned in the OT 
obelisks, baetyls, cairns, cromlechs. 4 

We proceed to a survey of the Hebrew words in use. 

а. The common word 'ем, pl. ’dbdnim (mzy, qz)? 


Holy stones in OT (§ 7). 


‘stone,’ is frequently used in connections where the 
eontext or the history shows that a holy 
stone is meant. Thus Joshua sets up a 
great stone under the holy tree (nby) in the sanctuary 
of Yahwé at Shechem (Josh. 2426), probably the same 
stone which in Judg. 96 is called a zasseóa (MT syn). 
TX 
The twelve stones set up by Joshua at Gilgal after the 
passage of the Jordan (Josh. 43 8 20) are the stones of 
the cromlech which gave the place its name (see below, 7). 


1. Names. 


l On the probable significance of the term ‘Levite,’ see 
GENEALOGIES i., $ 7 [v], KApEsu, $ 3. 

2 Caleb was the most important of the clans which ultimately 
settled in S. Judah. There were others, indeed (see JEKAH- 
MEEL, $$ 1, 3), but they never attained to the same prominence. 
Another narrative which turns on selection and contention is 
the complicated narrative of the revolt of Korah, phases of which 
appear to have been traditionally located at Kadesh. The 
burning in Nu. 1635 suggests that it may once have been con- 
nected with TaBERAH (g.z.). The murmuring of the people 
certainly presupposes an early stage in the march from Kadesh. 

3 The later story of the sin of Moses, however, would hardly 
find a place in this tradition. 

4 On iconic representations of the gods see IpoL; on the 
wooden sacred poles or masts, ASHERAH ; for other objects of 
worship see IpoLATRY and NATURE WORSHIP. 

5 On 'ében maskith see Ivor, § 1 (/). 
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Cp, further, 1 K. 1830-32 with Ex. 244; and see also 
Dt.272 f. Josh. 830 f In Ex. 944 © and Sam. sub- 
stitute 'dóinim as a harmless word for the original 
masséboth ; the same ehange may, in some instances, be 
suspected in Hebrew. Proper names of places such as 
Eben-ha-ezer (1 5. 41 51, ep 712), Eben-ha-zohéleth 
(т K. lọ, at a sanctuary), Eben-bohan (Josh. 156 1817; 
see BornaAN),! may attest the presence of an old holy 
stone, perhaps a natural rock of singular form rather 
than a assébáA. The great stone at Beth-shemesh 
(r S. 614-18) was doübtless a sacred stone; so also 
probably the great stone at Gibeon (2 S. 208). 

In the prophets, stove (ében) is sometimes used opprobriously 
for stone SEINE (massébadks) ог idols; thus in Jer. 227 the 
people say ‘to the stock (V, masc.), Thou art my father, and 
to the stone (|2N, fem.), Thou hast brought me forth ' ; see also 
39 Hab. 219 2 K. 19 18 Wisd. 13 10 14 21, 57у, 47 f. etc. 

6. JMassebáh (2x2, (5 ord, Pesh. £àyemthá, stele, 
image, Tg. датӣ, Айта ; Vg. in the patriarchal story and 
in Ex.244 2 S. 18 18. 15. 19 t9, zitudus; in the laws, historical 
books, and prophets, where the stigma of idolatry attaches to 
the word, szatua, rarely simulacrum); AV, following Vg. in its 
discrimination, ‘pillar,’ ‘image,’ respectively ; RV consistently 
‘pillar,’ with mg., ‘or obelisk,’ in the second class of passages. 

The word massébah, from дуу (Niph., Hiph., cogn. 
3s), ‘stand or set upright, erect,’ is properly an upright 
object (ep ory\n, statua), in usage always of stone,? 
'standing stone.' Derivatives of the same root with the 
same or similar meanings are found in most of the 
Semitic languages. 

Cp Phoenician and Punic дуз, nasm, cippus, grave-stone, often 
votive stele; Aram. (Zenjirli) дуз, stele, statue, cp n. pr. NU 
(in Assyr. inscriptions Nasibina, Syr Nasibin), Philo Bybl. 
Znuaivei 86 . . . Мао: ras ттўАас (EHG 3 571)3; Palmyr. 
Nas, statue; S. Ar. дүз, ayn, stele (Hommel, S#daradbische 
Chrestomathie, 128); Ar. nasiba, monument, grave-stone (Gold- 
ziher, Jfuham. Studien, 1234), nus or nusub, pl. 'алаб, 
standing stone as an object of worship, stone idol (Lisan, s.v.) 

The word was thus variously applied to the upright 
stone bloek or post as an objeet of worship ; as a votive 
stone, with or without a dedication; as a boundary 
stone, especially around a saered place ; or as а grave- 
stone. [It continued to be employed when the primitive 
rude stone gave place to the obelisk or other geometrical 
form, or by the statue (see below, § 2). 

In the OT the massébdh is most frequently a holy 
stone at a place of worship (high place). И may, how- 
ever, be a sepulchral stele, as in Gen. 352o, where Jacob 
erects а massébahk over the tomb of Rachel, and in 2 5. 
18:8, where the name (massébeih) is applied to the 
moaument (yad, cp 18.1512 [note the verb massi] 
Is. 565, and see HAND, а) which Absalom is said to 
have erected in his lifetime to perpetuate his memory. 
[Cp Lagrange, Z/udes, 19 f.] Several recent scholars 
think that Gen.3514 in its original form followed im- 
mediately after v. 8; Jacob set up a »sassébàA at the 
grave of Deborah, Rebekah's nurse, just as in v. 2o at 
the grave of Rachel ;? the interest of this conjecture lies 
in the fact that, if it be correct, the verse bears witness 
to the custom of offering a libation at the tomb. We 
may also note the use of the word zés7é in the story of 
Lot's wife who became *a pillar of salt' (Gen. 1926), 
and the columns (етїХ\о:, mmay) at the graves of the 
Maccabees (1 Macc. 13 29). 

The элаууёбай may also mark a boundary, as in 
Gen. 3145 [see GALEED, GILEAD, § 4], where Jacob sets 
up such a stone in Gilead on the Aramzean frontier (cp 


1 Eben ha-'esel, 1S. 20 19, is an error in the text; see EZEL, 


and helow, А. 

2 In 2 K. 1026, which speaks of burning the »asszóáAs of the 
temple of Baal, we should read ‘the 'és4é~z4,' in conformity with 
1 K.1632 / (Sta. ZA TIV 5278 [1885]; for an alternative see 
JEnuv, col. 2356, п. 5). 15. 6 13, even if we should not question 
the text, cannot be cited in support of a wooden sassébah. 

3 A town I's} in Judah, Josh. 15 43. 

4 The text is difficult, but hardly seems to require such radical 
measures as Wellhausen and Klostermann resort to. 

5 So Co. ZA T IV ЛІ 15-20 (1891), Gunkel, and others. 

6 See below, $ 4, and cp AGRICULTURE, 8 5, col. 8o. 
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v. 52); in this sense many interpret 15. 19197. 
sacredness of boundary stones is well known.! 


Later the word masséé# sounded of idolatry,and where 
the erection of а massébah by а hero of religion is nar- 
rated scribes sometimes substituted a less obnoxious term, 

Thus іп Ex. 24 4, as remarked above, Sam., © have merely 
‘stones’; in Gen.3320 the verb shows that ЛУО has been 
supplanted by n3!2. In x К. 1831, also, an altar has taken 


the place of twelve massebóth (below, 8 7). In Hos. 34, ©. 
Pesh. read ‘altar’ instead of »agsbáA. Other instances in 
which this substitution is suspected are Gen. 35 7 (Wellh.), 2 K. 
12 9 [10] (Stade; ср GA арнаса, etc.). The tonverse change is 
suspected in 2 K.32 1027. It is likely that in some cases the 
change is accidental aber than deliberate. 


с. Lammanim™ (mysn, the sing. does not occur in 
OT, © теше [Ezek. 646, so Aq. Symm. Theod. in Is. 27 9], 


iyá [2 Ch. 34 4 7], elsewhere Аиа xetporoiyra [ Lev. 26 зо], 
ебола, BoeAvypata; Vg. delubra, simulacra, statue; Pesh. 


‘idols’ [(dehlitha, péthakhré, géliphé); ТЕ. NIDID'UU, а word 
nol satisfactorily explained ; AV ‘images,’ RV ‘uniformly ‘ sun- 
images.’ The passages in which the word occurs are Ezek. 6 46 
Lev. 26 зо [dependent on Ezek.] Is. 378 279 2 Ch. 14 5 [4] 34 47 3). 

The 4ammanim are associated with the high places, 
and the altars of the baals, and are named, together 
with the sacred posts (‘éskérim) and graven images 
(pesilim), as adjunets of an idolatrous worship; like the 
massébahs and "dshéraAs they are to be shattered (лд), 
ог hewn or cut down (ym, nz); they were, therefore, 
like these, objects of stone—or possibly of metal or wood 4 
—which stood at the holy places. Since the Aammdanim 
are mentioned in connections in which we elsewhere 
find the wassééahs, while the two words never occur in 
the same context, it is a probable inference that the 
hammdnim were a species of massébdth, perhaps of 
peculiar form or specifie dedication ; and inasmuch as 
the word is found first in Ezekiel and appears not to be 
of Hebrew formation, it may be surmised further that 
the Aammdnim were introduced in the latter part of the 
seventh century from some foreign cult. 

Outside the OT an inscription of the year 48 A.D. on a Palmy 
rene altar dedicates ‘this дамнан (улп) and this altar’ to 
the sun (7:5) ;9 the Латина was presumably an obelisk or 
stele which stood hy, or upon, the altar (cp 2 Ch. 344). In 
Mechilta the word hamnmánim is used repeatedly with apparent 
reference to Egy ptian idolatry ;6 not improbably the obelisks, 
which in Jer. 4313 are called masscboth, are meant. Siphra 
speaks of hamndnim on the roofs of houses.7 Many scholars 
have connected the word with the атбкруфа àupovvéov ypáp- 
ката in the adyta of Phoenician temples from which, кшш 
to Philo of By blos, Sanchuniathon derived his authentic wisdom, 


the appovveor being conceived to be inscribed Aa»»dnim;9 
hut this is not probable. 


Jewish scholars in the Middle Ages derived the 
name Zammáni»m from the (poetical and late) Heb. 
hammah, ' sun,' and interpreted, images or other objects 
of idolatrous veneration belonging to the worship of 
the sun (Rashi), or shrines of sun worship (Ibn Ezra). 19 
'This etymology, which does not seem to have sug- 
gested itself to ancient interpreters, has been widely 
accepted,!! and the word kammdnim is accordingly 
translated ‘sun images, ‘sun pillars’—/.e., obelisks 


1 "00.1914 2717 etc., Plato, Laws, 842 ES; Ovid, Fasti, 
eem ; Dion. Hal. 274; see Pauly-Wissowa, 2725 f. 

Spencer, De legibus ritualibus, ii. ch. 25; Pocari, ‘ De simu- 

in Ugolini, Thes. 23 726-749; other literature 


'The 


lacris solaribus,' 
PR EQ, 2 330. 

3 Lagarde introduces the word by conjecture in Is. 1 3o, Graetz 
in Hos. 3 1, Che. in Mic. 17 also. 

4 That they were of wood is too positively concluded by Kimhi 
from the verbs улу and рд. 

i De Vogüé, La Syrie Centrale, no. 123a. 

6 Mechilta, Bo., Par. 11 (on Ex. 1221); Y ithró, Par. 5 (on 202) 
6 (on 20 5). 
7 Behar, Perek 9 (on Lev. 261); cp Rashi on Ezek. 64. 

8 Philo Bybl. frag. 1 5, FHG 3 564. 

9 Schröder, PAóniz. Sprache, 125; E. Meyer in Roscher, Lex. 
12870. The two words had been long ago combined, in a differ- 
ent interpretation, by Bochart, Geog. Sacra, i. ch. 17. 

10 So also Arabs Erpenii, Jamsat, * suns’; the Persian version 
of Lev. 26 30 in the Polyglot should not be quoted for this inter- 
pretation, Older Jewish explanations are ‘divinations’ (Siphra 
on Lev. 2630, Tg.Jer. 1, 1%., Lekach Tb, 15.) : ‘divining 
arrows ' (gloss in Abulwalid, s.v., cod. R.); ' idols’ (Saadia), etc. 

11 Among recent authors 'who have rejected it may be named 
Halévy and E. Meyer. 
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dedicated to the sun,! or steles with the solar disk in 
relief,? and the like. 

Others, deriving the name directly from the root pon, 
'be hot,’ explained Zammdnim as equivalent to mvpa- 
Oeta,? mvpeia, shrines of sacred fire, which, as among 
the Persians, were associated with the worship of the 
sun.* It has more recently been suggested that the 
kammānīm may have been a kind of metal candelabra 
or eressets, such as are represented on some Assyrian 
and Phoenieian reliefs,? for example, on the stele of 
Lilybzeum, CZS 1138, PI. xxix., and on coins of Paphos 
showing the temple of Aphrodite. 

The £ammánim are thought by many modern scholars 
to belong specifically to the worship of Ba‘al-hammin 
(or -4ammox),? a god whose name appears on hundreds 
of Carthaginian votive steles in the stereotyped formula 
‘to the Mistress TNT and the Lord Ba'al-hammàn,' 
and without the companion goddess in many inscriptions 
from the dependencies of Carthage.? In Phoenicia it- 
self the name Ba'al-hammàn or El-hamman has thus far 
been found in only the two inscriptions from 'Umm el- 
Awáümid? and Ma'süb ;!? the name of the place Hammón 
in Asher (Josh. 1928) is perhaps eonneeted in some way 
with that of the god (see HAMMON, and BAAL, § 3). 
The соттоп opinion is that the Aammdanim were so 
called because they were sacred to Ba‘al-hamman ; H 
some scholars, however, entertain the contrary view, that 
the name of the god is derived from the steles, signifying 
' the deity to whom the 4ammdn belongs.’ 12 

d. Beth’ él (xma). The oldest objeet of worship at 


Bethel was a holy stone, which, according to the sacred 
legend, had been discovered by Jacob, who set it up as 
a massébah and poured oil upon it (Gen. 281: f. 17 f. 22; 
ср 8514). The name 222й'2/, which afterward was given 
o the sanctuary and the city (Gen. 2819 356 483 etc.), 
primitively belonged to the holy stone itself as the abode 
(2005) of a numen, as in 3320 where Jacob erects a 
massebak 19 and gives it the name EI-&lohé-Israel ; ep 
also Gen. 357 Ex. 1715 Judg. 624. If the text of Gen. 
4924 be sound, the words ‘the stone of Israei' 5 may 
naturally be understood of the holy stone at Bethel ; so 
also in Jer. 4815, where Bethel, the confidence of the 
Israelites, corresponds to Chemosh in whom the Moabites 
put their faith, the holy stone (Z274'e7) itself may perhaps 
be meant, rather than the golden bull idol a7 Bethel, as 
it is usually explained. 

In the OT only indistinct and ambiguous traces of 
this primitive meaning of 5e/AÀ'é/—a stone in which 
dwells a numen—have survived; fortunately we have 
indubitable evidenee from other quarters. n Phoenicia 
the name дау! (sxna*, Balrudos, Валтор) 16 was given 
to certain ‘animated stones’ (Aĝo: éuyvyxat) invented by 


1 See Plin. WH 3664: ‘trabes ex eo [syenite] fecere reges 

. - Obeliscos vocantes, Solis numini sacratos. Radiornm eius 
ашап in effigie est.’ See also EGYPT, col. 1228. 

2 G. Hoffmann and others. 

3 Strabo, xv. 315, p. 733; Procop. De bello Persico, 2 24. 

4 So Scaliger, Grotius, Vossius, Bochart, and others. 

5 WRS Rel. бери, (2) 488 f. 

6 See also Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, 182 4 

7 Kopp, de Quatremére, Gesenius, Monumenta, 1170; 
Schröder, Phéniz. Sprache, 125, and others, 

8 See Baethg. Beitr. 25 f. 

9 CZS lno. 8. ех 

10 Rew. Arch. 3 sér. 5380 (1885); С. Hoffmann, Uber Einige 
phon. Inschriften, 20 ff. (1889). 

11 The many conjectures acu the origin of this name, con- 
necting it with Ammon, or with Hammon (a supposed name of 
Africa), or with Mt. Amanus, etc., cannot be discussed here. 

12 WRS Rel. Sem.(2) 93, n. 6; Ba'al-hammàn may be primarily 
‘Lord of the sun pillar’; E. Meyer in Roscher, Lex. 1 2869 f. 

А т So the verb requires us to read (see above ё, end), MT 
altar.” 


14 The parallelism requires at least Sew? JIN yup; see 


Bacon, Genesis of Genesis, 219. 

15 For the literature see Hoeck, Krete 1 166 f, Baudissin in 
PRE(O, s.v. ‘Male’; Reisch, in Pauly-Wissowa, 22779 Æ; 
Lenormant, ‘Les Bétyles,' in & 77A 3 31 0: (1881). 

16 The ancient etymology which derives BaírvAos from Cretan 
Baim, ‘goat,’ 'goat-skin, though revived by Svoronos and 
Maximilian Mayer, is untenable on historical grounds. 
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Ouranos ;? in Sanchuniathon's theogony BaírvAos is а 
son of Ouranos and Ge, brother of ЕЛ (Kronos), Dagon, 
and Atlas.? Descriptions of such stones are given by 
Pliny, VA 37 135 (from Sotacus of Carystus), and especi- 
ally by Damaseius, Vita /sidori (in Photius, Bibl. Codi- 
cum, cod. 242, p. 348 Bekker ; see also p. 342). The 
Lebanon region was noted for the numbers of bætyls 
found there. Another name for the bætyl is a2addir 
(Priscian, 69; August. Æ. 17; cp Zonaras, 371), also 
а word of Phoenician origin (* majestie father?'), Тһе 
betylia, at least in the period from which all our de- 
seriptions come, were small stones, which were believed 
to have fallen from heaven; they were probably some- 
times aerolites, but it has been proved that they were 
often prehistoric stone implements.? Such stones were 
perhaps enelosed in the Israelite ark (see ARK OF THE 
COVENANT, § то); the connection of the ark with the 
oracle would then be clear. 

e. Siyyun (js; onpetov [Ezek.], oxdmedov, akómeXos 
[GL], скотос, ткот& [Aq., Sym. © in Jer. e[e]uov ; Vg. titulus, 
specula [Jer.]), 2 K. 2317 Ezek.3915 Јег. 3121; RV 'monu- 
ment,’ ‘sign,’ ‘waymark.’ In the first two passages the ууй» 
marks a tomb, or the spot where an unburied body lies; in Jer. 


it isa waymark. The word is used in MH of the whitewashed 
stone which shows where there is a grave (cp Mt. 2327), and 


has developed a denominative verb j"S, ‘mark a grave.’ The 


root, which is not otherwise represented in Heb., is found in 
Syr. séwayd, heap of stones, cairn, Arab. szya, ‘waymark’ in 
the desert (monolith or cairn), pl. Caswa’) also, in a tradition, 
‘graves.’ Probably the older meaning is ‘cairn’; at a grave 
and as a waymark the stone or stone heap had originally re- 
ligious significance.® 

f. Gal (53; Bovvós [Gen.], «wpós; Vg. tumulus [Gen.], 
acervus; Pesh. yagrá; Tg. асока; EV ‘heap'), a 
pile of loose stones, eairn;? ep САЛАМ, the name of 
more than one place in Palestine. In Gen. 3146 f. the 
eairn in one source serves the same purpose as the 
pillar (#assébah) in the other (see v. 45) ; v. 54 supposes 
a sacrifice. In Josh. 7 26 829 2 5. 1817 a heap of stones 
is reared over the bodies of Achan, the king of Ai, and 
Absalom respectively (cp szvyzz, 2 K. 2317 Ezek. 3915, 
above, e) Here also the cairn serves the same purpose 
in marking the grave as the massébah in Gen. 3520 
(above, 2) ; 8 it is probable, however, that the heaping 
of stones upon the body of the traitor, the hated foe, 
and the sacrilegious man who had fallen under the ban, 
originally not only expressed aversion and contumely, 
but was meant to prevent their wicked spirits from 
wandering and doing more harm.? 

Heaps of stones of various significance are common 
in the religions of the ancient as of the modern world. 
In Greek they were called épuata, épuatoc Абфо:, ёриакєѕ, 
words closely connected with the ёриўѕ pillar. 1° 

In the Talmud they are frequently mentioned under 
the name mar£zlis—i.e., Mercurius = Hermes— which 
term ineludes also table-stones (dolmens); see '45óda- 
вака, goa. Cairns at the erossways seem to be chiefly 
meant; the traveller passing by threw his stone upon 
the heap :! as a religious aet this falls under the con- 
demnation of idolatry (44. Sanhedrin, 76). Оп corre- 


1 Philo Bybl., frag. 28, FFIG 8 568 /: émevóqae Beds Ovpavos 
BavróAua, AtBous ёлу хоу uxxavqaáu.evos. 

2 FHG 3 567. 

3 See Lenormant, RHR 348; De Visser, 28; Ratzel, Hist. of 
Mankind, 2152 (Mexico); J. Evans, Ancient Stone Imple- 
ments, 62 ff. 

4 See the passage from Damascius cited above. 

5 See Abulwalid, s.z. ; also Schulthess, //osonyme Wurzeln 
im Syrischen, 57. 

6 Cairns as waymarks (1azfar), Doughty, Ar. Des. 177. 

7 It is possible that (like гау; see below) the name gal 
was also applied to a dolmen. к 

8 Cairns at Arab graves, see Aghdni, xiv. 131 26; Goldziher, 
Muham. Studien, 1233 f. ; stone barrows, Doughty, 47. Des. 
1447, and elsewhere. 

9 See Wellh. А>. Heid. 109 f. (2) 111 /); cp Frazer, Golden 
Boughi?), 38 /7., who prefers a different ср (то /). 

10 Preller-Robert, G»zech. Alythologie(4), 1401, cp 386 п.; 
Roscher, Lex.1 2382; Frazer, Golden Bough), 311; De Visser, 
80 f. 
1 See Cornutus, De natura deorum, ch. 16; ed. Villoison- 
Osann, 72 /., cp 282 f. 
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sponding customs among other peoples see Haberland 
in Zeit. f. Volkerpsych. 12289 f. Cairns are now very 
abundant E. of the Jordan.! 

£g. Margémiah (mI, Prov. 26 st, © a$evóóvo, similarly Pesh. 
Tg.; AV ‘sling,’ RV ‘heap of stones’), according to the Talmud 
({fudlin, 133a), a synonym of markélis; Jerome translates, 
‘sicut qui mittit lapidem in acervum Mercurii’ Abulwalid 
compares Ar. rajma, heap of stones, particularly at a grave ; 
the ancient stone tumuli in Hauráu and far into Arabia are 
now called by the Bedouins rijs (pl. xZ£»).* It is doubtful 
whether the difficult context admits this interpretation ; see Toy, 
Proverbs UICC), ad loc. 

А. In 15. 20 19 41 many modern critics, following © epyaB, 
apyaB and -oB, read 33787, and comparing the name Аксов 
[g.2.], interpret ‘stone heap’ (so BL, 1 5. 20 19),3 rude monu- 
ment of stone, or ‘mound of earth’ (cp zégaóts, Job 2133 
38 38); see EZEL. 

i. Gilgal (9353, always with the article [except Josh. 
59 in an etymology]; treated by the versions as a proper 
noun, © l'aXyaXa, ср 353, ‘ wheel’), a stone circle, or 
* cromlech,' such as has given its name to several places 
in Palestine (see GILGAL). The origin of the most 
famous of these, near Jericho, is told in Josh. 43 8 20; 
Joshua, after crossing the Jordan, set up at Gilgal twelve 
stones taken from the bed of the river (cp GILGAL, 8 2; 
QUARRIES). Numbers of stone circles are found E. of 
the Jordan,* many of them megalithic —though not 
often of colossal size—and, like the menhirs and dolmens 
of the same region, monuments of a prehistoric popula- 
Поп ;5 others erected by the Arabs in recent times 
around graves.? Cromlechs are found also in Galilee, 
but are very rare in other parts of western Palestine (see 
GILGAL) A diminutive circle, only 7 ft. in diameter, 
the stones standing little more than 1 ft. high, was dis- 
covered by Schick at "Artüf.? 

The worship of holy stones is one of the oldest forms 
of religion of which evidence has been preserved to us, 
and one of the most universal? It has 
frequently persisted in venerable cults 
and stone . ES à eee 

hip. P the midst of high stages of civilisa- 
о" tion and in the presence of elevated 
religious conceptions, while its survivals in popular 
superstition have proved nearly ineradicable, even in 
Christendom. 

The holy stone was primitively a rude block, ordin- 
arily oblong, roughly cylindrical or rectangular in section, 
frequently rounded or pointed at the top ; sometimes 
a prehistoric megalith, sometimes of inconspicuous 
dimensions. Later, the tapering rectangular block 
became an obelisk or a pyramid, the cylindrical pillar 
was shaped to a cone with rounded top (meta) or an 
omphalosM As the conception of deity became more 
anthropomorphic, rough outlines of members of the 
human body were carved upon the stone as attributes, 
or a natural likeness was worked out more or less 


2. Holy stones 


1 Survey of Eastern Palestine, 1205 ff. 

2 See Doughty, А». Des. 1385 / 447; cp Goldziher, Muham. 
Studien, 1233 f. 

3 Ewald, Thenius, Wellhausen, W. R. Smith, and others. 

4 See Survey of Eastern Palestine, 1 11 f., and elsewhere. 

5 See Fergusson, Aude Stone Alonuments, 1872; Keane, 
Ethnology, 123 F; Joly, Man before Metals, 144 ff. 

6 See, for example, Schumacher, ZD7P17927: (n Jolin). 

7 ZDPI710143and Pl. IV. Similar small circles in Australia, 
Girard de Rialle, 18 /: 

8 See Girard de Rialle, Mythologie comparée, 1 12-32 (1878); 
Tylor, Primitive Culture), 2160 ff. 

9 The history of Greek religion is pec Шагіу instructive ; see 
Overbeck, * Das Cultusobject bei den Griechen in seinen áltesten 
Gestaltungen,’ Ber. d. sdchs. Geselisch. d. Wissensch., 1864, pp. 
121 fA; Reisch, in Pauly- Wissowa, 2723 Ø. (apyot Acar), 
where other literature will be found; cp 1909 // (Agyieus); 
Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, 113 ff. 102 f. 205 f. elc. ; De 
Visser, De Grecorun diis non died speciem humanan, 
36 7. (igor). For acts of councils and synods in Europe con- 
demning stone worship and cognate superstitions, see Girard de 
Rialle, of. єлї, 28; Du Cange, s.v. ‘Petra’; Tylor, 21668 

10 Examples of these various types will he found in Survey 
of Eastern Palestine, 1, passim, and in Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
AN Plates. 

1l The last-named types are frequently represented upon 
coins, especially of Paphos and of several cities in the Lebanon 
region and on the Syrian coast (Emesa, Chalcis, Byblos, Seleucia 
Pieria, etc.); see below, § 3. 
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completely into a head and bust;! simple indications 
of drapery on the lower part of the cylindrical or conical 
stone prepared the way for the final development, the 
statue of the god in human form. On the other hand, 
the rectangular cippus or the column might become a 
monolithic altar, as the cairn or dolmen became an 
altar of loose stones.? Columns of metal sometimes 
took the place of columns or obelisks of ѕіопе. 3 

A sanctuary might have but one holy stone, or a 
pair і or triad,? or a greater number standing in a group 
ог ring. The presence of several such stones does not 
imply that as many different deities were primitively 
worshipped at the place, though this was doubtless the 
prevailing explanation in later times." Especial holiness 
attached to certain small stones of peculiar form and 
colour which were believed to have fallen from heaven, 
and to possess the power of motion and—sometimes, at 
least—of speech, with many other marvellous properties 
(detylia). 

On no race has this form of idolatry had a deeper or 
more lasting hold than on the Semites. Among the 
nomadic branches of the stock the 
sacred stone was the universal object 
of veneration. ‘The Arabs worshipped 
a stone,’ writes Clement of Alexandria in an often- 
quoted passage, and his words are abundantly con- 
firmed by the testimony of early Moslem authors 
concerning the religion of their forefathers.9 ^ Besides 
the rude or partly fashioned blocks which bore the 
names of particular gods, the лд (pl. 'amsáb: see 
above, 14) or, as it is also called, gAariy, was found 
everywhere. About the Phoenicians in the mother- 
country and the colonies, we have not only the testimony 
of the OT (see Ezek. 2611, ‘thy mighty massébdhs') 
and of Greek and Roman writers, but also that of the 
native historian, Philo of Byblos (‘Sanchuniathon '),!9 
and considerable monumental evidence besides. In 
Phoenician temples the old sacred stone was not, 
even in later times, superseded by an anthropo- 
morphic idol. 

Thus, at Paphos the goddess (Aphrodite-Astarte) was a round 
stone tapering upwards like the turning-post in the circus.]!! On 
the island of Gozo, near Malta, such a stone has heen found about 
a metre high, shaped like a sugar loaf; it stood between two 
upright posts which supported a slab.!? A coin of the age of 
Macrinus shows the principal temple at Dyblos; in the court is 
а conical stone upon an altar-like basis.13 Similar stones appear 


on many coins of cities in the Lebanon and on the Syrian 
coast. H 


A stone obelisk found in Cyprus bears on its base an 
inscription beginning: ‘This massébeth, etc.’ From 
the OT we know that the mdsséhdh was regularly found 
at the holy places of the Canaanites (eg., Ех. 3413; 


3. Among the 
Semites. 


1 On the development of the human figure on omphali and 
conical stones, see esp. Gerhard, Uber das Metroon zu Athen, 
p (SABAW, 1849, p. 459 f7.). 

2 See below, § 

3 So at Tyre (Herod.2 44), and Jerusalem (see JACHIN AND 
Boaz). 

4 So in many places, two obelisks. 

5 See votive steles from Hadrumetum, Pietschmann, PAdn?- 
zier, 205, Evans, //7S 11; at Medain Salih, Doughty, Ar. Des. 
1121 187. 

6 See Ex. 244, cp Herod. 38, seven stones smeared (by the 
Arabs) with blood in honour of Dionysos and the heavenl 
goddess; Wellhausen, Ar. /fefd.(?) 102; WRS, Rel Sem D 
210 n. 

7 So the thirty stones at Pharai, with the names of individual 
gods, Pausan. 7 22. 

8 Cohort. 100 4 (p. 4o, Potter). 

9 See Wellh. /7eid.(22; WRS Rel. Sei. (2) гоо 
stones at Taif, Doughty, Ar. Des. 2515/1; 


292 ae 

10 See esp. frg.17, FHG 3 564 B); 28 (566 B). 

11 Tacitus, Mist. 23; cp Head, //ést. Num. 628. 

12 Perrot and Chipiez. 

13 Mionnet, Supplem. 8252 f. (no. 74 /, Pl. 17 no. 2); Renan, 
Mission de Phénicie, 177; Pietschmann, PAdnizier, 200. 

14 Seleucia Pieria (near Antioch), Brit, Mus. Cat. of Greek 
Coins, Galatia, Cappadocia, and Syria, Pl. XXXIII. 8; cp 
3/7; Emesa(Herodian, v. 3 10), й. Pl. XXVII. 12,7, cp 281; 
Chalcis (sub Libano?), 76. Pl. XXXIII. 1o, etc. 

i C451, no. 44; Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, Pl. LX XX. s, 
and 175 


"210. On the 
VRS Kinship, 
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see below, § 7): two such stones have recently been 
discovered standing zz situ by the ascent to the high 
place at Petra. ‘The prohibition of cutting the stone of 
an altar in the old law Ex. 2025, doubtless applied 
equally to the massébah. It expresses partly a religious 
scruple—the use of a tool upon the sacred stone was, 
as it were, an assault on the numen,—partly religious 
conservatisni in opposition to the artificial altars and 
obelisks of the Canaanites. 

The rites of stone-worship were preserved in their 
most primitive form among the Arabs. Victims were 

slaughtered at the sacrificial stones (7258, 
4. Cultus.’ pl.’ pP Qu which blood was d od 
—whence their other name gkariy. At the foot of the 
stone, or near it, was, at least in some cases, a hole 
into which the blood was poured or allowed to flow 
(ghabghad) ;3 votive offerings were also cast into it —we 
read of garments, silver and gold, and incense being 
found in such a pit. The flesh was cooked and con- 
sumed in a feast ; * the god had no part but the blood. 
Meal was thrown into the pit of Al-Ukaisir, together 
with an offering of hair at his feast." The anointing of 
certain stones at Medina with oil was, of course, a 
foreign rite. When no offering was made, reverence 
was shown the sacred stone by stroking it with the hand 
(tamassuh), Votive offerings, particularly garments or 
weapons, were hung upon the stone, or deposited in the 
pit or well beneath it. 

Elsewhere oil was poured or smeared upon the holy 
stones (hence Мтарої ĝo, Theophrast. Char. 16; 
Clem. Alex. Strom. 7 4, p. 843 Potter); this was the 
-custom at Bethel, initiated by Jacob (Gen. 2818 3113, 
cp 3514), and it was geueral in the Greek and Roman 
world.9 A libation is made by Jacob, Gen. 3514 (? at 
а tomb) At some sanctuaries the stones were decor- 
ated at festivals with garlands and fillets (sce, e.g., 
Pausan. x. 246—raw wool), and they are frequently so 
represented on coins; they were sometimes draped or 
swathed in garments.” 

We have seen in our examination of Arab customs that 
the rites of sacrifice attached to the sacred stone (22252). 

==, Im the OT these rites are performed 
5. v oen at the altar,? upon which the victim's 
an АТ. Blood is smeared or dashed, in a sink at 
the foot of which the rest of the blood is poured, while 
the massébdh stands beside the altar without any clearly 
defined place in the cultus. "There can be no doubt 
that this difference is to be ascribed to the prevalence 
among the settled population of Canaan of offerings by 
fire; but the course of the evolution is a matter of 
uncertain speculation, for the differentiation was com- 
plete long before our earliest testimony. The altar 
may be conceived as merely a table of offerings or a 
sacrificial hearth before the deity represented by the old 
standing stone (»assebük). Or the altar may itself 
have been a primitive holy stone, the monolithic altar 
having developed out of a flat-topped block, others out 
of dolmens or cairns, the form of which permitted their 
being used to burn the fat of the victim on, as well as 


1 See Wellh. Av. eid); WRS Rel. „бе. (9). 

2 A traditional account of such a sacrifice by Mohammed 
before his conversion, /, 522, li. 256 20. 

3 On the word see Wellh. тоо, but cp G. Hoffmann, Z4, 
1896, p. 323. 

4 See SACRIFICE. 

5 Wellh. Heid.(2) 63. 

6 See, e.g., Arnobius, Contra gentes, 139; Verwey, ‘De 
unctionibus, in Ugolini, Z4es. 301362 7; Reisch, Pauly- 
Wissowa, 2727. A theory of the origin of the practice, WRS, 
е po ), 232/: 383/., controverted by Weinel, ZATI 

48 7. 

7 So the detyl described in Damascius (above, 1c); see 
Lenormant, ‘Les Bétyles, ААР, 344 И, and cp Tylor@), 
2167. Cp Dress, 8 8, col. 1141. 

8 See WRS Rel. „берт, (2) 200 ff. 377 f:; cp ALTAR. 

; 9 It should be borne in mind that the Hehrew word for 
altar’ (26284) denotes only ‘slaughter-place.’ An example 
like 1 S. 1432-34 shows that the stone might be designated 
ad hoc, but that it was indispensable; the offering by fire 
was not. 
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to receive its blood ;! the massi?à& upon this hypothesis 
being the tapering or pointed stone which could not be 
so used.? The peculiar holiness of the altar—as seen, 
for example, in the right of asylum—together with the 
fact that the blood was, so far as we are informed, 
applied exclusively to it, never to the massédhk, makes it 
probable that the latter alternative is the true explana- 
tion of the origin of the altar ; whilst it may be regarded 
as certain that the former view was the one commonly 
entertained by worshippers in the times in which the 
OT books were written. It is not without importance 
to observe that the comparative detachment of the 
massébdh from the cultus made it easier to interpret 
the old holy stones at Israelite sanctuaries as mere 
monuments (see below, $ 7). 

Two theories which have had some currency may be 
briefly dismissed. The opinion that the holy stones 
are representations or symbols of sacred 
mountains,? probably suggested by such 
examples as the conical stone of Zeus 
Kasios on coins of Seleucia Pieria, is 
an inference vastly too wide for the facts on which it 
relies, even on the supposition that they are correctly 
interpreted, and is connected with an untenable theory 
of primitive religion (see NATURE-WORSHIP) | Nor— 
for the latter reason—is the view much more acceptable 
that standing-stones and cairns erected by men are the 
representatives of natural rocks which were regarded as 
divine.* An explanation which has found much wider 
currency and tenacious adherence, particularly among 
amateurs in the history of religion, is that the stone 
pillars, obelisks, cones, and the like, as well as the 
wooden posts or poles (see ASHERAH) are phallic 
emblems.? Aside from the awkward fact that the 
standing stone may be a goddess as well as a god, the 
notion that religion begins with a symbol of the repro- 
ductive power in nature is singularly wide of the mark. 
That a late writer like the author of the Dea Syria 
describes the twin columns before the temple at Hiera- 
polis as paloi can hardly be seriously offered as evid- 
ence of the ideas of the worshippers at the temple, much 
less, of those of their remote ancestors when they set up 
their rude stone pillars. For an explanation of stock 
and stone worship upon the general premises of animism 
(fetishism) the reader is referred to Tylor;? for one 
adapted to the totemistic hypothesis, to Jevons. 8 

It hardly falls within the scope of this Axcyclopedia 
to discuss the ultra-empirical question. It must suffice 
to observe that in some instances the stone was un- 
doubtedly believed to be alive. ‘The bætyl, as we have 
seen, was an animated stone ; late writers discussed the 
doubt whether divine or demonic. On the other hand, 
it is probable that when men set up a massébdh it was 
not because they had discovered by some sign that a 
numen dwelt in it, but rather to furnish an abode or 
resting-place for the spirit or deity, that it might thus 
be present at the place of sacrifice, receive the blood 
of the victim, and fulfil the wishes of the worshippers.? 
It was thus an artificial sanctuary,!' the rude pre- 
cursor of the temple and the altar as well as of 
the idol. 

In the patriarchal story z&assébiks are erected by 
Jacob at Bethel (Gen.28:8-22, cp 31:3) and near 


6. Significance 
of the 
massebàhs. 


1 See the description of an Arab sacrifice in Nilus, Narr. 3 
(Migne, Patr. Greca, 79, col. 612); cp Stengel, Awtusalter- 
tümer), Taf. 1s. Ў 

2 Cp Apollo Agyieus and the Agyieus altar; Pauly-Wissowa, 
5.2. 

3 So, e.g., Baudissin, Studien zur Semit. Rel.-gesch. 2146 
219 242, esp. 266. 

4 See against this theory WRS, Rel. Se». (2), 209. 

5 Cp, e.g., Movers, Phönizier, 1570 73 see De Visser, 23,4 

6 See on this point also WRS, Zc., and 456,7. 

7 Primitive Culture, 2 160 ff. 

8 Introd. to the History of Religion, 131 f; see also WRS, 
Rel. Sem.(3), 200 ff. 

9 This distinction is said to have been first clearly made by 
Grimmel, De lapidum cultu, Marb. 1853. 

10 See IDOLATRY, § 4. 
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Shechem (3320, MT 'altar'), on the Aramæan fron- 
цег in Gilead (at Ramoth? 8145 f.) at the tomb of 
Rachel (3520), and perhaps at that of Deborah (3514, 
Нов see above, $ 15) The massébdh in 
e QUE. m the sanctuary of Yahwé at Shechem 

ee wassct up by Joshua (Josh. 2426 f., cp 
Judg. 96), the stone at Ebenezer by Samuel (1 S. 7 12). 
Moses, before the covenant sacrifice at Horeb, erects 
twelve masscbàAs at the foot of the mountain, beside or 
around the altar (Ex. 244) ; ! the cromlech at Gilgal was 
attributed to Joshua (Josh. 420); Elijah set up twelve 
stones on Carmel in the name of Yahwé (1 K. 1831 /).? 
It has been noted that all these instances are in 
Ephraimite sources ; they make it clear that down to 
the eighth century the massébdhs stood unchallenged 
at the sanctuaries of Yahwe. Hosea speaks of the 
жаззефай З as an indispensable рагі of the furnishing of 
a place of worship (34); when their land prospered the 
Israelites made fine massébdhs, which shall be destroyed 
with the altars (101). ‘There is no reason to think that 
it was otherwise in Judah.4 

Of the prophets, Amos and Isaiah do not speak of 
the masséddzhs, though the latter inveighs against idols ; 
Hosea's words have been cited above; Mic. 511-13 
predicts the destruction, in the coming judgment, of 
idols (péesilim), masseba&s and 'dshérdhs, together with 
magic and soreery; but it is doubtful whether the 
passage is by the eighth century prophet.’ Jeremiah 
speaks only of Egyptian obelisks (4313); Ezekiel of the 
mighty pillars of Tyre (2611); the same prophet begins 
the denunciation of the Zemmdnim. 1s. 1919 (late) fore- 
tells the erection of a masséhdh to Yahwé in the border 
of Egypt. 15.576, as generally interpreted, gives 
evidence of the persistence of the old rites of stone 
worship in the Persian period. 

The laws in Ex. 3413 23249 command the destruc- 
tion of the Canaanite massébdhs with the dismantling 
of their sanctuaries (see also Dt. 123 75). The seventh 
century legislation further prohibits the erection of 
‘ashérdhs and massébahs to Yahwé (Dt. 1622 Lev. 261). 
The deuteronomistic historians set at the head of their 
catalogue of the sins which brought ruin on the northern 
kingdom the ‘dshérahs and massébahs which the Israelites 
had reared on every high hill (2 K. 17 ло); Judah was 
in the same condemnation (т K.1423); it is a mark of 
wicked kings that they erected massébahs (2 K. 32, ep 
т К.1632); good kings removed or destroyed them 
(2 K. 32 1026 184 23 14). 

For the religious history see HIGH PLACE, 8 7; 
ISRAEL, § 26. 

Most of the books dealing with the suhject have been cited in 
the several paragraphs of the article. Here may he added :— 

Zoega, De obeliscis(1797); Dozy, De /sraeliten 
8. Literature. ге Mekka, 18-32 (1864); H. Pierson, Heilige 

Steenen in Israël, 1864; Betyliendienst, 1866 ; 
H. Oort, * De Heiligdommens van Jehovah te Dan en te Bethel 
voor Jeroboam I., 7%.T 1285-306 (1867); Kuenen, Keligion 
of Israel, 1390-395 ; Ohnefalsch-Richter, A yros, 144 /7.; v. Gall, 
Altisraelitische Kultstätten, 1898; Arthur Eyans, Mycenaean 
Tree and Pillar Cult (1901); Lagrange, Etudes sur les re- 
ligions sémitiques; enceintes et pierres sacrées (Extrait de la 
Revue Biblique, Avril 1901). G. F. M. 


MASSIAS (macciac [A]), 1 Esd. 922— Ezra 1022, 
MAASEIAH, 12. 


MAST (133), Is. 3323 Ezek. 275; also Is. 3017 ЕУтЕ., 
See BEACON, SHIP. 


MASTER AND SERVANT. See SLAVERY. 
MASTER AND SCHOLAR. See EDUCATION, § 16. 


1 If the verse is a unit ; see Exopus ii., 8 4, iv. 

2 Та т. 32 he builds an altar of the twelve stones; but the 
altar has already been repaired (v. 30); the parallel to Ex. 244 
is obvious. 

3 (5 Pesh. ‘altar.’ 

4 That there was a massé5éh in the temple in Jerusalem in 
the days of Joash has been inferred from 2 K. 12 ФА, cp 9 [10]. 
So Stade, ZA TIV 5289 f (1885), Kittel, and others. 

5 See Mican, 8 3. 

6 Probably not earlier than the seventh century. 
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MASTERS OF ASSEMBLIES (D)EON "'2U2) 


Eccles. 12 311 EV, RVmg. ‘collectors of sentences’ (mapa тоу 
avvOenatwv [BC], m. т. evvayuárov [N*A], m. т. cuvrayp. [Ncap, 
See Wispom LITERATURE. 

MASTIC TREE, EV mastick tree (cyi noc [87 and 
Theod.]), Sus. 547, the Pistacia Lentiscus, L., the most 
likely source of the OT дуг (EV ‘balm’). It is described 
as ‘a dicecious evergreen, mostly found as a shrub a few 
feet high ; but when allowed to attain its full growth, 
it slowly acquires the dimensions of a small tree having 
a dense head of foliage’ (Pharmacogr.(*) 161). 

'Mastic' appears in RVmg. in Gen. 3725 as an alternative 
to ‘balm’ (5), and is probably the better rendering. See 
BALM. 


MATHANIAS (matOantalc] [AL]), т Esd. 93: = 
Ezra 10 зо, MATTANIAH, 8. 


MATHELAS (ma@nHAac [A]) 1 Esd. 919 RV= 
Ezra 1018, MAASEIAH, IO. 


MATHUSALA (maéoycada [Ti.WH]), Lk. 337 
AV; RV METIIUSELAH. 


MATRED (13:225), apparently the mother of Mehe- 
tabel, wife of HADAD H., king of Edom, Gen. 36 39 
(Marpe[ehi [AD], -peo [L]. мара [E]) т Ch. 150 
(maTtpaà [A], -рнө [L], om. В). Probably, however, 
the text is corrupt; Mehetabel was balk missur, te, 
a Musrite (N. Arabian) See ME-ZAHAB. 


MATRI, RV The Matrites (orn), the Benjamite 
family to which Saul belonged (1 S. 1021 2s, MATTAPEI 
[BA], -eiT [A once], amartapi [L], ктк [Vg.]). 

The name seems to be corrupt. Marquart (Fund. 14) sug- 
gests "22 (Вїснк1) as a correction. y 255, Machir, might also 


be thought of (see BECHORATH), and this is nearer the probable 
ultimate source, Jerahmeel (Che.). See MERAB, RAMATHAIM- 
ZOPHIM, SAUL, § 6. 


MATTAN (jFitd [common in Ph.], cp NAMES, $$ 15, 


50; MATOAN [BAL]). | 

т. The priest of Baal slain by the people at the instigation of 
Jehoiada (2 К. 11 18, payday [B], маха» [A]; 2 Ch. 2317). His 
full name was possibly Mattan-ba‘al (‘gift of Baal’), a well- 
known Phoenician name (cp Muthum-balles [Plautus, Poen. v., 
235] and Schr. А4 170), тод). At the same time, in the light of 
the present writer's theory of the original ethnic affinities of 
Nathan, Nethaneel, Nethaniah, and many other names which 
as they now stand, admit of a religious meaning, it is more 
probable that Nathan is a modification either of Ethan or of 
Temani (from which indeed Ethan may perhaps come), Ob- 
serve that MATTAN, 2, is the father of a Zephathite; note also 
the ethnic relations of the Nethaniahs. T K. С. 

2. Father of SHEPHATIAH [g.v.) (Jer. 38 1, каба» [BXA], 
pa60a [Qmg-]). 

MATTANAH (1M), ‘a gift’; MAaNBANAEIN 
[BAF!L], MaNOANIN [A in v. 18], wavOaver [F* and 
Fm£-]) if the text is right, a station of the Israelites 
between BEER and NAHALIEL (Nu. 2118/.) The 
definition of its situation in the Oxomastica (277 82 
137 зо) as on the Arnon, 12 m. E. of Medeba, is use- 
less, because the Arnon flows S. of Medeba, and 
modern identifications are purely fanciful. For several 
reasons, however (note, for instance, that 6+ omits ка} 
тд uavÜavaew іп v. 19), it is not improbable that 
Mattanah is not a proper name at all, but belongs, 
with the meaning ‘a gift,’ to the last line of the Song 
of the Well, which was misunderstood. The initial 
misapprehension led to a tampering with the text of 
the itinerary in vv. 182 19, which should perhaps be 
corrected as proposed by Budde (see BEER, т; NEBO). 

T. КУЄ 


MATTANIAH (ПУЛ, DMD, in nos. 4, s]) 
‘gift of Yahwé'; $$ 27, 50; єр Mattaniama on a 
cuneiform tablet from Nippur [5th cent. B.c.], but see 
MATTAN, MATTITHIAH; MAOOANIAC[B], -TOa. [AL]). 

т. The earlier name of king ZEDEKIAH (2 K. 2417, 
ua80av [B], ward. [B®], ue80avuv [A]). 

2. b. Micah, an Asaphite Levite in list of inhabitants 
of Jerusalem (EzRA ii, § 5 [2], 8 15 [1]) (Neh. 11:7 
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pabavia [B], -s [L], wad@anas [NC2A]. Не appears 
as the chief singer in the post-exilic temple, the second 
and third places being occupied by BAKBUKKIAH and 
Abda (see OBADIAH, 9) respectively.. Ву a conven- 
tional fiction each is traced back to one of the three 
chiefs of the Davidic singers (see ETHAN, 2, etc.; cp 
GENEALOGIES, $ 7 [ii. ]), though an attempt seems to have 
been made to incorporate two of them at least with the 
b'ne Heman (see 5; and cp ABlAsAPI). The enumera- 
tion of these three among the door-keepers in Nch. 1225 
(uabbavias [са mE sP- L, om. BN*A]) is clearly not 
original, as a comparison of т Ch. 9:17; Ezra 242 Neh. 
743 will show. The mention of them ought to precede 
v. 24 (^n 07235 отп). A great-grandson of Mattaniah 
is mentioned in Neh. 1122 (ua86aviov [Nc (mgJI,]) as 
the overseer of the Levites (see Uzzi), and another 
appears among the sons of the priests at the dedication 
of the wall (Neh. 1235 ; see ZECHARIAH, 13, 26). The 
obvious irreconcilableness of the supposed dates of the 
passages in which this famous singer appears (e.g., Neh. 
128, time of Zerubbabel ; Neh. 11:7, time of Nehemiah) 
may warn us of the instability of the post-exilic gene- 
alogies, and of the uncertainty of the name-lists in Ezra- 
Neh. (see GENEALOGIES i., § 7; EZRA ii., $$ 5, 6). 

3. An Asaphite Levite, the great-grandfather of 
Zechariah the father of JAnAZIEL (2 Ch. 20:4, тоу 
pa 86aviov [L], -v@. [B]. The number of links between 
Mattaniah and Zechariah agrees with М№еһ. 1235 (cp 
zabove). ‘This, perhaps, is not accidental, and we may 
suppose that Jahaziel is the name of one of the 
Chronicler's famous contemporaries (see GENEALOGIES 
i, 8 6, and § 7 [ii. ¢]). 

4. Another Asaphite Levite, mentioned together with ZECHA- 
RIAH (2 Ch. 29 13, par@avias [Dab]). 

s. One of the b'ne Heman, mentioned together with Bukkiah 
and others (cp Bakbukkiah and see 2 above), 1 Ch. 25 4 16 (uav- 
далса [В]). 

6, 7, 8, апа 9. Names іп the list of those with foreign wives 
(EZRA i., 8 5, end): viz., 

6. One of the h'ne Eram (g.v. ), Ezra 1026 (ua8avia [BN], 
pabba. [A]) = т Esd. 9 27 MATTHANIAS (parar [D], u.a60avcas [L]). 

7. One of the b’ne ZarTvu (g.v.), Ezra 1027 (аАабама [B], 
BaAa8avcav [x], padGavac [AL])— x Esd. 9 28 OTHONIAS (o8ovtas 
[BA], parðavıa [L]). 

8. One of tbe b'ne PAHATH-MOAB (g.v.), Ezra 1030 (иабана 
[B], apadavera [к], padGavia [AL])=1 Esd. 9 зг, MATHANIAS, 
RV MATTHANIAS (Вєскастасиьс [B], io r0 vco. [L]). 


9. One of the b'ne Bani (g.v., 2), Ezra 10 37 (иабаџ:а [BN], pab- 
aviae. [AL]) who appears in || x Esd. 9 34 in the corrupted form 
of MAMNITANAIMUS, RV MAMNITANEMUS. 

-то. Grandfather of HANAN (¢.v.), Neh. 1813 (vaðavıa [B], 


p- [8*], ua88avco. [с.а], чоъ» [AL]. 5. А.С. 


MATTATHA (maTtTàða [Ti. WH]), a name in the 
genealogy of Jesus (1.К. 831). See GENEALOGIES il., 


8 3. 
MATTATHAH, RV Mattattah (TAM, for Mat- 


tithiah ; see NAMES, § 27), b. Hashum, a layman in the list of 


those with foreign wives (EZRA i., $ 5 end), Ezra 10 33 (аба [BN], 
ма06а0 [L], -a [A]. In] xı Esd. 933 the name is MATTHIAS 
[AV], or MATTATHIAS [RV] (ua77a8.as [BA], далбас [L]). 


MATTATHIAS (mattadiac [BNAL] $ 6; see 
MATTITHIAH). 

i. 1 Esd. 943. See MATTITHIAH, 4. 

2. The father of the Maccabees (1 Macc.21-49 1429). See 
MaccaBEEs 1., $ 3. 

3. b. Absalom, a general who with Judas Chalphi stood by 
т the Maccabee in the fight against Demetrius (т Macc. 

70). 

4. b. Simon the Maccabee (т Macc. 1614). See Simon. 

5. One of Nicanor’s envoys (2 Macc. 1419, watraderay [A]). 


1 In Neh. 128 џаҳама [BN], wad. [A], uabðavıas [L] he is said 
to have been ‘ over the thanksgiving ' (on the reading see CHo1k). 
In Neh. 1117 RV styles him ‘the chief to begin the thanks- 


giving in prayer’ (ponb mim nonan UNS) Tlis, however, 
disregards the strong indications of overgrowth in the text. 


amm (@Nc.a mg. L) vov8a(s) springs from aban, which is а cor- 
rection of m»nn. mon, ‘prayer’ isa variant to pymp, ‘song of 
praise.’ Substitute therefore for RV ‘leader of the song of 


praise’ (с.а mg. apynyds тоў aivov; GL apxwy т. at.) See 
Che. JBL 18 2107. [1899]. On the ll 1 Ch. see HERESH. 
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6and 7. Names appearing in the GENEALOGIES OF JESUS [g.v. 
8 3] (Lk. 825 /). te 

MATTENAI (222, abbrev, of MMI, or from 
Temani [Che.]; wa88aNa1 [Ха ms inf. ALJ), a post- 
exilic name. 

т. A priest temp. Joiakim (Ezra ii., $ 62, $ 11), Neh. 1219 
(uaOara [L; BRA om.]). 


„2. and з. In list of those with foreign wives (EzRA i., § 5 end), 
viz., 

2. One of the b’ne Hasnum, Ezra 1033 (рабам:а [BN], 
каб@баз ан [L])=1 Esd. 933, ALTANEUS, RV MALTANNEUS 
(uaAravvacos [B], aàr. [A]). 

3. One of the b'ne Bani, Ezra 10 37 (ua8avav [В], ua66ava. [x], 
evia [AL]. See MAMNITANAIMUS 1n || 1 Esd. 9 34. 


MATTHAN (ma00aàN [Ti. WH]), a name in the 
genealogy of Jesus (Mt. 1:5). See GENEALOGIES ii., 
8 3. 

MATTHANIAS. 


TANIAH, 6. 
2. x Esd, 9 31 RV = Ezra10 зо, MATTANIAH, 8. 


MATTHAT (magab [Ti], -r [WH v. 29], mMàTOAT 
[WH v. 24]), two names in the genealogy of Jesus (Lk. 
32429), See GENEALOGIES ii., § 3. 


MATTHELAS (ma0HAÀac [A]), x Esd.919- Ezra 
1018, MAASEIAH, IO. 


MATTHEW (м^ӨӨмос [Ti WH], MarGatoc 
[TR]), according to our earliest gospel (Mk. 318) one of 


I. I Esd. 927 = Ezra 1026, MAT- 


3 Name the Twelve Apostles, and placed there 
А * seventh in order, between Bartholomew and 
Thomas. The writer of the first gospel (Mt. 103) trans- 


poses Matthew and Thomas and adds ‘the tax-gatherer ' 
(ò reXdyns) after ‘Matthew.’ This must be taken in 
connection with the fact that for the Levi son of Alphaeus 
of Mk. 214 Mt. (99) substitutes Matthew. Itis clear that 
the writer of the first gospel intended his readers to under- 
stand that Matthew the apostle was that Matthew the 
publican whom Jesus called from the receipt of custom. 
If we do not fall back upon the theory of corruption in the 
text of Mk. from which Mt. was copying we must 
acquiesce in the identification Matthew the apostle 
== Matthew the publican = Levi the publican. There is 
abundant justification for the double name. The 
meaning of ' Matthew’ (Maé@atos) is uncertain, 

Dalman (Gram. 142, Worte Jesu, 40) connects the name with 


the late Jewish mnn mnn wrnro; cp the Palmyrene bispo 
(3 = 06у), кли. Noldeke, however (GGA, 1884, p. 1023), with 
Ewald, Hitzig, Schmiedel, takes it to be the abbreviated form of 


‘AN or “HON. Grimm (Clavis Nov. Test.) derives it from A= 
‘man.’ In any case it is prohahly, like Levi, a Semitic name. 
But there are analogies for the bearing of two Semitic names, 
e.g., Simeon =Cephas. 

In Lk. 615 Matthew comes seventh in the list as in 
Mk.; but in Acts 113 he has fallen to eighth as in Mt. 

The only other fact in the Gospels about Matthew 
Levi is contained in Mk. 215=Lk. 529=Mt. 9. It 
ОМК О ЕТЕ чн been much debated whether the 

Bag Mt 9x0, ouse here. spoken of belonged to Jesus 

or to Levi. Lk. says plainly that it 

was the house of Levi; but he has, probably, misinter- 
preted Mk.’s narrative. 

The cvvavékewro rà "лсо? of Mk. 2 152 is practically equiva- 
lent to ‘sat at table in the honse of Jesus.’ Cp Lk. 14 ro rov 
cvvavakeu.évov сой = thy guests,’ Mk. 6 22 rots evvavaxeurévots 
== ‘his (Herod’s) guests.’ The avróv in Mk. 2 15a róv 'Inco)v. 

It is quite in accordance with Mk.'s style to begin a 
narrative without specifying the subject of the sentence ; 
cp 223 where ‘ him '(avrov) again = ‘ Jesus’ (rv 'Igoo0v). 
There Jesus is the speaker of the preceding words ; but 
in 214, and frequently, the subject of the verb is 6 'Igco0s 
understood, though the preceding words referred to others 
than Jesus. If Mk. leaves it doubtful whether the 
house was that of Jesus or of Levi, Mt. seems certainly to 
have interpreted him in the former sense. For Mt. 
omits ' his' (айтой) after ‘house’ (оѓкіа) just because, 
being equivalent to 'of Jesus,' it seemed superfluous. 
Moreover, Mt. who in 413 speaks of Jesus as settling in 
Capernaum, and in 91 of Capernaum as ‘his own city,’ 
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can hardly mean by the simple ‘in the house’ (év rj 
oixia) of 910 any other than Jesus’ own house, It seems 
probable, therefore, that the seene of Mk. 2 15-17 was 
the house of Jesus in Capernaum, and that this nar- 
rative has no connection with the account of Levi's call 
other than the common subjeet of Jesus’ familiarity with 
‘tax gatherers’ (TeA@vat). 


In the post-hiblical literature Matthew and Levi are sometimes 
distinguished. Негасіеоп, quoted in Clem. Strom. iv. 971, 
E. says that Matthew, Philip, Thomas, and Levi 
3. Post-biblical died natural deaths. The same distinction 
literature, і5 found in Orig. с. Ces. i. 62. Origen says 
that Levi (ô Aevýs, ed. Koetschau) the 
puhlican was not of the number of the twelve except in some of 
the copies of the Gospel according to Mark. Since no known 
authorities have the name Levi in Mk.'s list of Apostles, it would 
seem that Origen read ‘ James’ for ‘ Levi' in Mk. 2 14, where 
this reading is found in Da hc e ff.(2) g). Matthew and Levi 
are also distinguished in Ephrem, Av. Conc. exp., ed. Mosinger, 
287, apparently in the Avadic Diatessaron 646 € 9 (cp Hamlyn 
Hill, Earliest Life, 67, n. 4), and in the Syr. Didascalia, ed. 
Lag., $91, where it is said that Christ appeared ‘to Levi and 
then he was seen also by us all'—7.e., by the apostles. Amongst 
modern writers Resch (Галай еее, 3829 f.) identifies Matthew 
Levi with Nathanael(cp Marrutas), but on insufficient grounds. 
For the Acts of Andrew and Matthew (Matthias, g.7.), cp 
Lipsius, бойу, АА. -резсй. 1 546 9. (Acts and) Martyrdom of 
Matthew have been re-edited by Bonnet in 
4. Literature. Lipsius, Acia ipost. Apok. 2216-262. Cp 
Harnack, Gesch. -tltchristd, Lit. 139; Lipsius, 
A pokr. Ap.-gesch. 2 2, 108-141. For the tradition which connects 
Matthew with the first gospel, cp GosrELs, 8$ 65, 71. 
AV. С.А. 


MATTHEW (GOSPEL) Sce GOSPELs. 


MATTHIAS. 1. (mad@iac [B*D Ti. Treg. WHY], 
MaTOlac RV, abbrev. from MaTTABIAC, MATOABIAC: 
Mà88a081ac = TANI, Mattithiah) was elected by 
drawing or easting of lots to supply the place of Judas 
Iscariot (.\cts 123-26). Zeller (Contents and Origin of the 
Acts of the Apostles, 1168) denies the historieal eharacter 
of this narrative on two grounds: (a) its assumption 
that the apostles remained at Jerusalem ; (4) its connec- 
tion with the account of the Feast of PENTECOST (4.7. ). 
Тһе latter objeetion cannot be dealt with here. lIn 
answer to the first it has sometimes been urged that the 
Galilee of Christ's appearances was not the northern 
province, but a distriet near Jerusalem. — So, recently, 
Zimmermann, S/ud. м. Arif. 1901 447. Resch (Parallel- 
fexte 1381 ff.) has attempted to strengthen this theory by 
supposing that Galilee in the gospel narratives of the 
Resurrection is a transliteration of the Heb. до = 
meplxywpos. 

Resch appeals to the gospel of Peter ато ‘lepovoaAnp каї тт 
meptxwpov, to Tertullian, Apol. 21 (Galileam Judææ regionem), 
to the Acta Pilati, and to the tradition of a Galilee near the 
Mount of Olives, which is frequently found in the Itineraria. 
To the references given by Resch may be added the following 
from the publications of the Pal. Pil. Text Society. Felix 
Fabri, 1 482 (Galilee, a village on the Mt. of Olives); Saewulf, 19; 
Anonymous Pilgrim, оъ у Theoderich, 41: Fetellus, 4 (Galilee, 
a chapel on Mt. Sion); John Poloner, 8, 9; Guide-Book to 
Palestine, 16, 17 (Galilee, a mount near Jerusalem). John of 
Würzburg, 29. Cp also /tinera JTierosolyntitana, ed. Geyer 155. 

The Acta Pilati, however, and these Itineraries are too 
late to be valid as evidence; ep Keim, Jesu von .Vazara, 
ET, 6380. It is unlikely that Tertullian had in mind 
any other Galilee than the northern province. And 
proof is required before it can be admitted that abbi in 
a first-century writing could have any other meaning 
than that of ‘Galilee’ the northern province. It is 
noticeable that the LXX never translates bb; or abb; by 
mepixwpos. But Zeller's objection is without good ground. 
Even if the author of Acts I supposed that the apostles 
remained in Jerusalem, and even if he were wrong in this 
supposition, nevertheless his statement that they were there 
not long after the death of Christ may be true in point 
of fact. The NT tells us nothing further of Matthias. 
Eusebius (777 112) supposed him to have been one of 
the ‘Seventy.’ Clement (Strom. iv. 635) says that some 
identified him with Zaechzeus. In the Clem. Recogn. (1 бо) 
he is identified with Barnabas (Syr. ed. Lag., Barabbas). 
The Syriac translator of Eusebius four times substitutes 
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'Tholmai for Matthias. Amongst modern writers Hilgen- 
feld (VT Ext. Can. 105) identifies him with Nathanael, 

‘The following were ascribed to Matthias ; (2)a gospel, cp Orig. 
Hom. 1 in Luc., Eus. НЕЗ 25; (5) mapabónes Clem. Strom. 
ii. 945 iii. 426 vii. 1382; (c) according to Hippol. 22/05. ї 20, 
Basilides and his son Isidore appealed to Adyou &тбкрифоь of 
Matthias. Zahn (A’anon, 2751 £7) identifies all three. Ср 
against this Harnack (Chvenol. 597 _/7.). 

The Acts of Andrew and Matthias have been edited by 
Bonnet (Acta Apost. Apoc. 21, 1898), in Syriac by Wright 
(Apoc. Acts). For the MSS and translations cp Harnack, 
Gesch. Altchrist. Lit. 127. Lipsius thinks that Afatthias has 
been confused with Matthew; ср Afokr. Ap.-gesch. ii. 2 258-264. 
Inthe Greek Acts, Matthias journeys to the city of the Cannibals. 
He is there cast into prison, and Christ promises to send Andrew 
to deliver him. In accordance with this promise Andrew is 
miraculously brought to the city of the Cannibals. He frees 
Matthias by a miracle and causes him to be removed on a cloud 
toa mountain where Peter was. Andrew, meanwhile, remains 
in the city and is imprisoned and tortured. At length Christ 
appears to him and heals him; and after founding a Christian 
Sh in the city, he finally leaves it in peace. 

2. 1 Esd. 933, RV Mattathias. See MATTATHAH. 

W. С, А. 

MATTITHIAH (MND, and in t Ch. 1521 Yn 
see MATTAN, MATTANIAH and NAMES, $$ 27, 50, 
and on voealisation, 8 6; ep Mitinti, the name of a king 
of Ashdod ; probably of ethnic affinities [Che.] ; maT- 


Tabac [BNAL]). 

1. b. Shallum b. Korah a Levite (1 Ch. 9 31 4arr0ias [ Bb. vid.], 
p.a T0208. [L]). 

2. An Asaphite Levite, a musician, 1 Ch. 15 1821 (uxarra&ia ; 
petratias [B]; каттабіа, uerra&vas [x]; cp 165 pardabcas [L]) 
who appears among the sons of Jeduthun in 1 Ch.25 321i 
(ua80a0.as [L], in v. 21 paras [AL]). See GENEALOGIES i., 
$ 7 (i). 

з. One of the b'ne NEBO (g.7.), Ezral043 (@apa6ca [BN], 
padOabras [A], ward. [L]); in 1 Esd. 935, MazrriAs (uaguras 
[A], gecrcas [8], pabbabias [E]). 

4. A priest who was present at the reading of the law by 
Ezra (Neh. 54, матдабіос [x°], ua80vas [L]); in т Esd. 943, 
MATTATHIAS. 


MATTOCK. 1. (7100, ma'dér; Vg. sarculum; 


© has áporpuouevov aporpradycerac; 15. 7251) an implement 
used in vineyards ; cp Is. 56 (axan). See AGRICULTURE, $ 3. 

2. ne^no, 1 5.13 21а, corresponding with pesano in 7. 20a 
where EV renders ‘share.’ See Suare. Inv. 20d the emended 
text reads ‘ goad’ for ‘mattock.’ See SBOT. 


3. 27р, Абед, 2 Ch. 346 Kr., so AV; RV, preferably ' in their 
ruins round about.' Both Kt. and Kr. аге‘ mereguess-work ' (Ki.). 


MAUL (j"2!2, méphis [perhaps better j"2!2, from 


pei to break], poraAov [DNC.2A] poravov [x*]), Prov. 25 18 EV. 
For cognate synonyms, see BATTLE-AXFE, 1 ; and cp WEAPONS. 

MAUZZIM, GOD OF (DY пох ; MAwZeEILN] 
[Theod. BAQ], icyypa? [87]; Pesh. apparently read 
030 OMON, ‘strong gods'), Dan. 1138 AVm£, the 
name of a god, variously rendered ‘God's protectors,’ 
‘god of munitions (V8) . . . “forces (АУ) =- 
'fortresses' (RV). Most moderns have taken the refer- 
ence to be to Jupiter Capitolinus (so Gesenius, Lengerke, 
Driver, Marti), in whose honour Antiochus began to 
build a temple in Antioch (Livy, 41 20). С. Hoffmann 
( Üeb. einige Phin. Inschriften, 29), on the other hand, 
thought of Zevs IloAcevs, and Che. (SBOT ‘Is.’ Heb. 92) 
suggests the easy reading méhdsim (pum) 'cities.'! 
But since za'uzs?m means primarily ‘refuges’ (cp Sym. 
confugia) it may be more probable that the true reference 
is to Jupiter Hospes (Hévios) ; cp 2 Macc. 626, and see 
HosPITALITY, JUPITER.? 

Prof. Cheyne points out that the curious rendering * God's 
protectors ' (АУ ту.) is explained by Matthew Poole’s remark, 

It signifies demons, or gods' protectors, whom the Romans 
would worship with Christ, such as saints and angels.' 

A fresh line is taken by E. К. Bevan, Journal of Hell. Stud. 
20 26-30 (1900), who argues that Antiochus Epiphanes assumed 
divine honours, and finds in the ‘god of Manzzim' Zeus 
Olympios, with whom the king identified himself ; cp Aug. Hist. 
Rev. 1901, pp. 625-639. С.С 


1 See further the comm, of Behrmann, Driver, and Marti, 
ad loc. For another view, see MODIN. 


2 Hi.’s suggestion 0, 13D * [the god of] the fortress of the sea,'— 


ie., the Tyrian Melkart—is worthy of mention if only for the 
circumstance that there are several points of contact between 
this deity and Jupiter Hospes (cp Ned. Seve. (2) 376). 
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MAZITIAS (mazitiac [A]), 1 Esd. 935 = Ezra 1043, 
MATTITHIAH, 3. 


MAZOR (03/2), RV™ 2 K. 1924 Is. 196 3725 Mic. 
7120, where RV has ‘Egypt,’ and AV ‘besieged places,’ 
‘defence,’ or * fortified cities.’ See Mizraim, $ І. 

MAZZALOTH (NÙ; mazoypwo [BAL]) 2 K. 
Озы. 

Not ‘the signs of the Zodiac,’ which are called ‘the pictures 
(pnm of heaven’ in Job 38 33, but rather those stars and planets 


which were called ‘mansions’ (Ass. ztaz2a4t7) of the great gods 
(STARS, 83 4). See MAZZAROTH. 


MAZZAROTH (DiMD; wazoypo9 [BNA]) Job 


38321). See STARS, 834. 


Duhm doubtfully explains as ‘ the signs of the Zodiac,’ but this 
has perhaps another designation (see MAzzaLorH) Cheyne 
finds a corruption of Zibanitu—7.e., the Balance, a and В Libra 
(see Hommel, ZDAIG 45597; Jensen, Xosmol. 68) Another 


technical term Mézarim (O° Job 37 91) may be a corruption of 
Bab. 207, ‘the northern (star)’—7.e., Tartah (the corrupt 
nina of Job 38 зба). See Cheyne, JBL 17 [1898] 103 Ø: 


MEADOW. 1. RV REED-GRAss (JN; Gen. 41218). 
See FLAG, 2. 

2. AV PAPER-REEDS (лічу; 5.197). See REED, 2. 

з. Judg. 20 33, RVing. See MAAREH-GEBA. 


MEAH (TOWER) (ЛП £342) Neh. 3: 1239. 
See HAMMEAH. 


MEAL OFFERING (9729), Lev. 614, etc. ВУ. See 
SACRIFICE. 


MEAL (Dp; aAeypoN; Jarina), x K.422 [52], 
еіс. See FOOD, SS 1, 2. 


MEALS 


Menu, dishes, etc. ($$ 8-ro). 
Posture (§ 3). Wine, entertainments ($$ 11-13). 
Procedure (88 4-7). Etiquette (8 r4). 


No universally reeognised early Hebrew term for 
‘meal’ seems to have been in use. ‘At meal-time' in 
Ruth2:4 (EV) is, literally, ‘at food time’ (55% лро); 
to ‘dine’ (Gen. 4316), is literally to ‘eat’ (Sax); more 
frequently the word ‘bread’ (rn?) is added (e.g., Gen. 
4325 Ex. 220). ‘Dinner of herbs’ in Prov. 15:7 should 
according to RV"£& and BDB be rather ‘a portion of 
herbs’ (7.e., a slender meal); but Che. (£x. Times, 
Aug. 1899), pleads for the rendering ‘meal.’ Post- 
biblical literature, however, uses së adāh (anyo) for 
‘meal,’ and the word may have been known earlier, its 
root Жай (yp) ‘to sustain,’ being a good OT word 


(see Сеп. 185 Judg.19s). In the NT EV speaks of 
dining and dinner! (Mt. 224 Lk.1137f. 14r2—ep Jn. 
211215), of supping and supper! (Lk. 14:2, etc.) ; but 
RV gives a more єоггеєі rendering in one of these 
passages—' break your fast’ (Jn. 21 1215, AV * dine"). 
As to the time of the meals, the prineipal one was 
postponed to the period just before or after sunset. 
1. Division Thus, in the Gospels, master and servant 
of the day alike take their meal after they are ' come 
' in from the field’ (Lk. 177 f£ ; ep Ruth 
37), which, in the seasons of harvest and vintage at 
least, would hardly be before sundown. In like manner 
the noon-tide heat, which suspends all out-door work, 
suggests a simple meal for the resting labourer (Ruth 
214), and not for him alone (cp Joseph's dinner ‘at 
noon,’ Gen.43:6) If we add to these the morning 
‘snack,’ a morsel of bread and some simple relish, with 
which the peasant still breaks his fast, we have the 
ordinary meals of the population of early Palestine. 


In the second Christian century the immemorial custom of 
three meals a day, even on the Sabbath, is illustrated by a pro- 
vision of the later Jewish law. On the outbreak of a fire on the 
Sabbath, the Jews were allowed to rescue sufficient provisions 


to furnish three meals (nYnyo voy Т5) if the fire takes place in 
the night seasons of the Sabbath (nav bba); sufficient for {шо 


Meals ($ тл). 


1 For the corresponding terms in the original, see below, $ 2. 
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meals, if it takes place in the forenoon ; for ояе meal only, if it 
takes place in the afternoon (SAabbāth 162). The first of the 
three was a slight refreshment, scarcely constituting a meal in 
the proper sense of the word, to which Kamphausen (in Riehm, 
ШИВ) 955a) finds a reference in Prov. 31 rs (in the ‘ Praise of 


the Virtuous Woman)! The Talmud calls this the mng na, 


the ‘morning morsel.’ It is the äpiørov mpwivóv or early 
breakfast of classical writers; it is referred to in Jn. 21 12 15, 
and nowhere else (see RV). 


The two proper meals of the day (ep Ex. 1612 1 K. 
176) were taken, the one about noon, the other and 
more elaborate of the two, about 
sunset. The former is the Greek 
dpiorov, the latter the Greek óetmvov.? 
These were the meals to which guests were generally 
invited (Lk. 1412; ep 1137 1426, ete.) Ло “eat по 
bread,’ is synonymous with partaking of pyre ёрстор 
unre Setrvov (said of Ahab 1 K.214=Jos. Ant. viii. 
138; Niese, § 356). 

(a) The dpiorov. It is scarcely possible that there 
was a uniform hour for the ápisrov, despite the odd 
reading of © (т 5.1424; see HONEY, col. 2104, n. 4), 
‘all the land was breakfasting.' ‘The duties of the 
market (Mk. 74) and the synagogue had first to be at- 
tended to. There is a Talmudie statement (Shadésath 
тоа) that ‘the fourth hour’ (about ro A. M.)? ‘was the 
meal time of ordinary persons, the fifth hour, of labourers, 
the sixth hour, of the learned.' The noontide meal at 
which Joseph entertained his brethren (Gen. 43 1625) is 
called by the Greek translators (about 250 В.С.) ' break- 
fast'; this was also, in their opinion, the meal to which a 
sovereign would invite a guest after the morning service 
at the altar of Bethel (т K. 137, 65 ‘come and breakfast 
with me’: Heb. чур, EV ‘refresh thyself’ ; see above).* 

It was to breakfast rather than to dinner (as EV) 
that Jesus was invited by the Pharisee of Lk. 1137 7 
In ordinary eases it was a very simple meal; for field 
labourers, bread dipped in vinegar with a handful of 
parched eorn (Ruth214) or ‘pottage and bread broken 
into a bowl’ (Bel33; (59 adds ‘a cruise of wine’), or 
bread with fish, dried or roasted, as relish (Jn. 21913; 


ep Tob. 66 [6884], and see ЕІѕн, Foon). 

(4) Evening meal.— he prineipal meal of the day, 
however, was undoubtedly the evening meal (detrvor), 
which was taken by rich and poor when ‘the burden 
and heat of the day’ were past (ep Judg. 1921 with 
v. 16), that is in the late afternoon, before or just after 
sundown (see above, 8 1). It would naturally fall later 
than ‘the time of the offering of the evening sacrifice’ 
(1 K.18364: Ps.1112); in NT times this took place 
daily about the ninth hour, whieh was consequently 
‘the hour of prayer’ (Acts 31). The Hebrews are re- 
presented as having their ehief meal in the evening 
as early as the time of the Exodus (Ex. 1612), and the 
passover was from the first an evening meal, Josephus 
represents the spies dining with Rahab 'a little before 
sunset '— which was also the royal dinner hour (Azz, v. 


2. The princi- 
pal meals. 


1 [The words avo T opm), ‘and she rises while it is night,’ 
make the first line of the 3 distich overlong; Bickell may be 
right in omitting them: note Pasek. The sense then becomes 
clear, ‘Having obtained a good supply of provision, she assigns 
to each his due amount of food.’] 

2 The renderings ‘dinner’ and ‘supper’ respectively, adopted 
by EV, obscure the relative importance of the two meals, which 
would be better expressed by ‘breakfast, —' lunch’ we fear is 
too modern—and ‘dinner’ corresponding to the French déjeuner 
and diner, with ‘breakfast’ and ‘dine,’ in place of ‘dine’ and 
‘sup’ for the corresponding verbs. Delitzsch, we may add, is 
obliged in his Hebrew NT (e.g., Lk. 1412), to make use of 


the circumlocutions cns mio (noontide meal) and 25у О 


(evening meal). А Ў 

3 Precisely то only at the equinoxes, at other times varying 
from about 9.40 to 10.20 A.M. according to the season of the year. 

4 Cp Susanna 7 13; also 2 S. 2415, in © i. till breakfast time ) 
where Pesh. renders ‘till the sixth hour. Josephus (77. 54) 
tells us that the Jews of his day felt bound to breakfast (apeoro- 
rotetg@ac) at noon on Sabbaths. The practice of the Essenes 
was to work from sunrise till the fifth hour (about її A.M.), 
when they repaired, after an interval spent in the bath, to 
breakfast in the common dining-hall (Secmvymjpiov) of the 
brotherhood (Jos. BJ ii. 8 5). 
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12) Тһе meal (8e?mvov, ibid. vi 41) referred to in 
x 5.913 was late іп the afternoon when the maidens 
were fetching water from the village fountain; it was a 
sacrificial meal (see SACRIFICE), When the meal was 
over it was time to retire to rest (koírgs dpa Ant. Le. ; 
cp 1 5.925 [65] and Driver's note), as many instances 
besides this clearly show (Tob. 81 f; Jos. Ant. ii. 67 
xiv. 1511; Vit. 44; cp Eccl. 512[11]). The time of the 
first miracle of the loaves and fishes was ' when the 
evening had come' (Mt. 14:5 ; cp Lk. 9 12), and it was 
‘toward evening’ that Jesus reclined at dinner with the 
two disciples at Emmaus! (Lk. 24 29 /. ). 

(a) Tables. —In the earliest times, the Hebrews, like 
their Bedouin kinsmen, must have sat upon the ground 
at meals, as in the idyllic scene, Gen. 
18:7. (so Judg.619, ‘under the oak’; 
cp Judith's attitude, Jud. 12:5). This was the custom 
also in the lower ranks of the ancient Egyptians, among 
whom several varieties of the posture were in vogue (see 
illustrations in Wilk. Azc. Æg., 1878, 1419, cp 2 44). 
The Bedouins in some parts first spread on the ground 
a small mat of plaited straw or grass, or a round disc 
of leather (sw/rz; cp WRITING), round the edge of 
which a string has been inserted. By drawing the 
atter, the sufra becomes a bag, like a schoolboy's 
satchel, to hold the provisions for subsequent meals. 
On the outspread sufra is placed a large wooden bowl 
in which the meal is served ; the guests sit round? and 
help themselves with the right hand from the steaming 
mess. Now the etymology of the ordinary Hebrew 
word for ‘table’ (3ulbàn)? shows that it was originally 
identical with the szfra, a fact which throws light on 
the early Hebrew customs at meals. In course of time, 
however, it was found more convenient to raise the 
bowl or bowls in which the food was placed a few 
inches from the ground by means of a stand. 

The stand must have resembled the stand or table composed 
of a tapering shaft about six inches high (Erman, Алс, Eg. 193, 
fig. 185) supporting a flat circular top largely used by the 
Egyptians, since the name of the round leather ‘sa/hdn’ was 
extended to it (for illustrations, see dining scene in Wilkinson, 
Joc. czt.). ‘This circular table, when introduced into Rome from 
the East, received the name szonofodinm (illustr. and reff. in 
Rich’s Rom. and Gk. Antig. s.s.) АП the tables of the 
ancients strike us as uncomfortably low (for Jewish tables note 
the table of shewbread on the arch of Titus, which according 
to the measurements in Reland's plate [De Spoliis Templi, 70] 
is twenty inches in height). 

(2) Seats. — From the time that they came under 
Canaanitish influence the Hebrews appear to have sat 
at meals on chairs or stools (mošīė, EV ‘seat,’ 1 S. 
2025); probably these differed but little in style from 
those in use in Egypt (see Wilk. op. cif. 1498 f£.) and 
Assyria. The place of honour in Saul’s time was the 


'seat by the wall’ (VRI 2292, І S, 2025)—2.e., probably, 
by the wall opposite the entrance (as usually now). 
'The fashion of sitting, however, gradually gave way before 
that of reclining on couches or divans (see BED, § 5). 


‘Reclining at meals was apparently not usual among the 
Assyrians (any more than among the Egyptians or the Homeric 
Greeks) In the famous garden scene (Brit. Mus, Assyrian 
sculptures) Asur-bani-pal reclines on a rich couch . . ., but this 
is an exceptional luxury. Even his favourite queen is seated on 
a chair of state. Another monument represents four guests 
seated at a table (Bonomi, Nineveh and its Palaces, 191; 
Ragozin, Story of Assyria, 403.) Reclining was, however, 
general among more luxurious peoples, such as the Syrians and 


3. Posture. 


1 Josephus dined after nightfall (777. 63), and on one occasion 
was still at table two hours (wpa vukròs deurépa, ibid. 44) there- 
after. The Essenes, like the rest of their countrymen, worked 
till evening (uéxpe SetAys), when they dined. At Alexandria 
the Jewish translators are represented as working till the ninth 
hour, after which came relaxation and dinner (Jos. Azt. xii. 2 13; 
cp the notice as to the dinner hour at the court of Ptolemy 
Philopator, 3 Macc. 5 14). 

2 Heb. 335 in OT = ‘recline at table’ only т S. 1611 


(352 о), but frequently in later Hebrew in the Hiphil (see Levy, 
s.v.) Hence 292, Cant.112 of the king's round table (see 
Del. ; RV ‘table’), 7302, a feast; ['200, guests, etc. 

3 From mop, to strip off (the skin); see Levy, Мендей. 
Worterd. s.v., and especially the excursus in Moore's Judges, 19 f. 
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N. Israelites (in Amos's time; see Am. 312 64, and cp Hoff- 
mann, 24 ГИ, 1883, p. 102, and the engraving in Cesnola, 
Cyprus, its Cities, etc., 149), the Persians (Esth. 16 78), and 
probably the Babylonians, on whose luxuriousness see Is. 478 
Jer. 5139.'1 

Reclining has become the usual position at meals 
for the writers of the Apocrypha (dvaxetuat, т Esd. 410; 
KkarakAlvouat, Jud. 1215 [also (5 in 1 S. 16:1:, and four 
times in Lk. ], аратітто, Tob. 21 [BN] 78 [N], etc). It 
need hardly be said that in NT times the practice of reclin- 
ing at meals (ém d-ykQvos decrveiv) was universal through- 
out the peoples around the Mediterranean.? Among the 
Jews, however, as among the Greeks and Romans of 
the best period, it was only the men who reclined ; the 
wives, we may be sure, continued to sit, either on the 
couch (xAirg) at the feet of their husbands—Lk. 10 3o, 
however, is not a case in point—or on chairs or stools 
(cp, again, the relief of ASur-bani-pal and his queen). 
'The children sat on stools beside their parents (Mk. 
728), as represented on various monuments of classical 
antiquity, dependents and slaves either on the ground 
(cp Judith 1215) or, as at Rome, on benches (in sub- 
selitis, MH, boso mentioned along with couch, chair, 
and table, Aé/im 23) with a rest (bw) at either end 
(2220. 223). 

The law, in later times, demanded that even the poorest Jews 
should enjoy the luxury of reclining at the festive Passover meal 
(Pésdchim 101, cp Columella, De Re Rust. хі. 119). This 
association of reclining with festivity rendered it natural for the 
Jews on the occasion of a death to overturn their couches and 


sit at meals while in mourning, a practice observed, according to 
Plutarch, by the younger Cato. 


The women of the family, as has been implied, took 
their meals with the men (т S.14 f. Ruth 214 Jobl4; 
cp Ex. 123%: [Passover], Dt. 1614 [Succoth]), except 
when strangers or distinguished guests were present 
(see Gen. 186 f. [Sarah ‘in the tent ' |, Judg. 196 % [only 
the two men of the party], 2 S. 1323 Est. 19 f£.).? 

Let us now follow the course of an imaginary enter- 
tainment in NT times, noting, as we proceed, the 
historical development of customs. 
The occasions for merry- makings 
were as numerous as among ourselves 
(sce FAMILY, FEAST, MARRIAGE, 
BIRTHDAY, CIRCUMCISION). It was usual to send 
invitations early (to invite is ‘to call'*; 15.913 Lk. 
14o, etc.) through servants (Mt. 223; cp Prov. 93). 
On the appointed day, it was not unusual to send a 
messenger (vocafor) with a reminder (Mt. 224 Lk. 1417), 
or even to conduct the guests to the place of entertain- 
ment (Est. 614). This custom still prevails in the East 
(see Plummer's note on Lk. 1418 21). 

Arrived at the host's residence, the guest is received 
with a kiss (Lk. 745), and probably conducted to the 
anteroom or vestibule of the dining-room? (see HOUSE, 
col 2131). Here the welcome attention of washing the 
guest's feet —doubly welcome if performed by the host or 
hostess in person (т $5. 254x І Tim. 510; cp Jn. 134 f£) 
—and anointing his head (see ANOINTING, § 2), is 
offered. Or, if the space of the house is too limited for 

1 Che. Zar. Is. 126. On the lecti aurati or inaurati and 
inargentati of the Romans, see Marquardt, Privatleben d. 


Rémer,1301. Were the couches described in Esther such as 
these? Compare the description in Cant. 3 то (see PALANQUIN). 


2 The late Heb. term is 222 (in OT, in the sense of sitting 


at table, 1 S. 16 11), hence 200 in Cant., a product of the Greek 


period, may well be ‘ table’ as EV (112). The favourite NT terms 
are ávaxetaat and катакєірол, but not the simple verb; ava- 
and xaraxA(vouat, üvamimro ; avvavakcijuot (оі cvvavaxetperot, 
the guests, Mt. 149, etc. ; cp ot cuyxartaxeiuevot, Jos. Ant. 
xii.49); Josephus also supplies mpoxataxAtvw, Ant. ху. 94; 
-xAivouat, vi. 41, ‘to take a higher place at table’; ùro- 
ka. rakAcvojat, ‘to take a lower place, хіі. 4 9. Cp Lk. 14 7 fn 
and helow. d 

3 Dan. 5 2 ff. cannot be cited for the normal Jewish practice. 

4 On the curious term Se:mvoxArrwp, which occurs in the 
interesting section of Codex Bezæ after Mt 20 28, see Nestle, 
Text. Crit. of the СА. Text (1901), pp. 217, 255 ff. Е 

5 We infer this from the well-known aphorism in Pirké 42028 
(423, ed. Taylor). А 

6 The custom of washing the feet has not yet died out in the 
East. See Robinson, BA [1841], 326; Doughty, Ar. Des. 2 136. 
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this, the guest is ushered at once into the dining-room. 
‘Ten cubits by ten’ (siy-by vy) is given in the Mishna 
(Baba Baihrad, 64) as the dimensions of an average 
triclinium (bpw), or dining-room, which gives a room 
from 15 to 18 feet square.! If its owner is inclined to 
follow the Roman fashion, doubtless adopted at the 
court of Herod, and, as the above-mentioned loan- 
word shows, already familiar to the people, the room is 
furnished with three very wide couches—each sufficient 
to accomodate three guests reclining full-length at right- 
angles to the table—ranged round three sides of a 
square table, the fourth side, towards the door, being 
left free for the service.? In most Jewish houses, how- 
ever, it must be assumed that there still prevailed the 
Greek custom, according to which the couches were much 
narrower, each holding only two guests as a rule, who 
reclined at an acute angle to the small oblong tables. 
Of these one was provided for each couch. If the party 
was small or the room very large, each guest might 
have a couch and table, as at the Egyptian court (Jos. 
Ant. xii. 49: Tij» таракєци abrQ rpáme(av). 

Before the arrival of the guests, their respective 
claims to precedence have been duly weighed by the 
host. The ‘chief places’ (RV for mpwroxdciar, Mt. 
286 Mk. 1239 Lk. 147 2046; cp r3» rpdrny арака, 
Aristeas, ed. Wendland, 187) were demanded as a right 
by the priestly aristocracy ; but these claims were, in 
the time of Jesus, continually called in question by the 
more democratic Pharisees. If the guests were all of 
the same social status, arranging them was a simple 
matter. Precedence went according to age (og лп, 


Baba Bathrad, 120 a), as in Joseph's entertainment 
(Сеп. 48 33), and at the court of Ptolemy (Aristeas, 
Joc. cif). As long as sitting at meals was customary, 
the seat of honour (xa@édpa 555, Ecclus. 7 4) was at 
the right hand of the host. But which were the 
Tpwrok\igiae (literally, the chief reclining-places) in the 
later period? Putting aside those houses into which 
the /ricéinium, with its strict etiquette, had been intro- 
duced, we may suppose that the older custom of 
separate couches and tables, as explained above, was 
still observed. 

It was in such a house that Jesus observed how the 


Pharisees ‘chose out the chief seats’ (Lk. 147), which were 
doubtless the places at the head of each couch —i.e., at the end 


provided with the arm-rest (éríxAuvrpov ; NYD)=avdAcrov 15] 


ог reclinatorium [Ув.), Cant. 3 то). То prove this we need 
not refer to the analogy of the Roman /vicliniusm. In a 
ewish treatise —of somewhat late date, it is true—the question 
15 asked : ‘ What is the etiquette of reclining at table’ (Tasefta, 
Bérákh. 55)? The answer runs thus: ‘When there аге two 
couches, the most honourable (guest) reclines at the head of the 
first couch (3v be wWNI2 IPY), and the next to him (in 
rank) on the couch on his right. But when there are three 
couches, the most honourable (guest) reclines at the head of the 
middle couch, the next to him (in rank) above him [Ze., in the 
corresponding place on the couch to his left], the third (in rank) 
on the couch to his right.'3 The place of the host was no 
doubt, as in Greece and Rome, close to the principal guest, 
most probably the second place on the centre couch. 
Before leaving this part of our subject, we may refer 
briefly to the much debated question as to the relative 
positions of Jesus and his disciples at the Last 


1 According as the cubit is reckoned at eighteen or at twenty- 
one inches. 

2 See arts. Lectus and Triclinium in the Dicts. of Classical 
Antiquities. 

3 This is clear and explicit enough. Nevertheless even good 
scholars (see, eg., Thayer, sw? mpwroxAcaia and Plummer on 
Lk. 14 7) have been misled by Edersheim (see Jesus the Messiah, 
2207), who unwarrantably (as the present writer thinks) renders 


mgd, іп a Talmudic passage (Bérakh. 464) similar to that above 


quoted, by ‘cushions,’ with the result that on a given couch ‘if 
there are three cushions, the third worthiest lies below him who 
has lain down first (at his right), so that the chief person is in 
the middle (between the worthiest guest at his left hand, and 
the less worthy one at his right hand.’) By this mistaken 
rendering the mpwroxAcoiat are wrongly transferred by Eders- 
heim to the middle places on each couch—ze., from the ocus 
summus to the locus medius ;—or ате we meant to infer that the 
ee d guests at a banquet were all accommodated on one 
Couch ? 
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Supper. From the narratives in the Gospels and 
from our knowledge of contemporary Jewish practice, 
it may safely be said that the little band reclined in the 
usual way round a single table. On this particular 
occasion they may have occupied four separate couches. 
Jesus and John, we know for certain, reclined on the 
same couch, the former, we can hardly doubt, in the 
place of honour at the head of the principal couch — 
perhaps the second from the left, facing the entrance 
to the upper room (dvd-yatov,) Mk. 1415 Lk. 2212) in 
which they met—with the beloved disciple below him 
on his right (év rg кӧ\т той 'Тусод, Jn. 1323). Judas 
must have been within easy reach of the Master (see 
ibid, v. 26), either in the third place on the same couch 
(the second), or in the corresponding place on the couch 
(the first) above.? Peter, finally, must have reclined 
some places below John, on the third or fourth couch, 
from either of which he could casily be seen by John 
(see 22201. v. 24). Beyond this all is pure conjecture. 
The vexed question of precedence settled, the guests 
take their places on the mattress (in Mishna 75)? on the 


couch assigned to them. These places are indicated 
by the cushions (Zése/4, mpooxepddacov ; sce CUSHION, 
BED) on which each leans his left elbow (cp Ezek. 1318 
©, проскєфаћола отд mávra dyxava ҳєрӧѕ) leaving the 
right hand and arm free. In the houses of the rich, 
mattress and pillows were covered with silk (Am. 312, 
RV), in those of the poor with leather (ikw. 102 AZ. 
265) At this stage water was brought for the im- 
portant ceremony of the ‘ washing of hands ' (nur поч). 


This ‘ washing of hands’ must be clearly distinguished 
from ordinary washing (asna), being, strictly, not a 


5. ‘Washing washing at all, but an affusion or pour- 
of hands. ing of water from a vessel on the hands, 
*  asis indicated by the usual Hebrew phrase 
just given, which is shortened from era by ovo nit 
(lit. ‘a lifting up of water upon the hands’).4 
This practice of pouring water on the hands before 
meals is not mentioned in the OT (but see Tobit, 79, 
text of N); it would be rash on that account to 
regard the ceremony as of late origin, in view of 
its universal observance by the civilised nations of 
antiquity (for Egypt see Erman, 179-181; Wilkinson, 
1 425; for Greece, the Homeric poems passim ; ср Æn. 
lzes) By the first century of our era the greatest 
importance was attached to its observance, as we see 
from various passages of the NT (see esp. Mk. 7 1-4), 
especially by the adherents of the Pharisees. It is 
described as ‘a tradition of the elders’ (Zc., v. з): in 
other words it was not claimed as a Mosaic institution, 
At least two attempts to justify the practice from the 
Pentateuch, however, are found in the Talmud, one 
authority basing it on Lev. 1511 (so Chun, 105a), 
another on Lev. 207 (Bérakh. 53 2). 
The passage Lev. 207 affords a characteristic example of Rab- 


binic exegesis: ‘Sanctify yourselves therefore; his is the 
washing of hands before meals; and £e ye holy: this is the 


1 Not necessarily the same as the ‘guest-chamber’ (rò 
каталура), according to Plummer, 7z doc. 

2 It is doubtful if Judas’ proximity to Jesus can be based on 
Mt. 2623 (ò éuBdias per’ ёмо® Thy xetpa. év TO rpvBAco ; cp 
Mk. 14 17 20) since there may have been only оле such ‘dish,’ viz., 
that containing the Aaroseth (see PASSOVER, 8 17). If we could 
be sure that there was one ‘dish ' for each couch, as some suggest, 
then Judas’ position would be decided in favour of the first of 
the two alternatives given above. 

3 Perhaps in 15.215, may apy, ‘they spread the mats’ (for 
the grounds see Che. /z:/r. Zs. 126). [But cp OBApIAH (Book), 
where this difficult phrase is emended in the light of the theory 
mentioned in Crit. Rez. 11 (1901) 18.] 


4 Hence parrigouat, the reading of NB adopted by WH and 
others, is a much more appropriate term for the ceremony than 
Banrigoua of TR in Mk.74. The latter corresponds exactly 


to the Heb. bana, to dip the hands zx water, as required in ' 
certain circumstances before eating. For further details of this 
distinction hetween nb and nae, see Maimonides' preface 
to the treatise Fädáyim (Surenhusius’ Jishna, vol. vi. p. 480, 
and Meuschen, Nov. Test. e Taémude illustr. 239). 
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washing of hands after meals; for J am the Lord your God: 
this is the blessing." <A large part of the Mishna treatise 
Vaddyim (hands) is devoted to discussing the minimum quantity 
of water necessary, which was fixed at a quarter log (= 14 * egg- 
fuls’), the kind of water admissible, and other minutiz. Similar 
prescriptions are given in CAdyigd 25; ‘Before partaking of 
common food (П), the tithe and the térümah, water must be 
poured (^23) over the hands ; before consecrated food (27р, ie., 
portions of the saerificial victims) the hands must he dipped 
(525) in water’ (cp Chudlin, тоба). 

As among the people of classical antiquity and in the 
East at the present day, an attendant made the round 
of the guests with a small ewer and basin, both generally 
of brass (see illust. in Lane's Mod. “gyptians), the 
ewer containing water which had been kept from 
possible defilement in large stone jars, the bópíac of Jn. 
267 ‘The hands were held over the basin, and the 
water allowed to run to the wrist (5er Fada 23, 
Chull. 106 a, b). This, after all, seems the simplest 
interpretation of the words in the second Gospel: 
àv py muyun vipwrrar Tas xeipas, otk éoOiovew (Mk. 
73[NB, etc. ].! Originally a single ablution sufficed ; but 
by the end of the second century, the processwas repeated, 
the hands now being held downwards so that the water 
(distinguished as pany c, or second water, from the 
first water ex? c) might carry off the defilement 
supposed to be contracted by the water of the first 
washing (for details see Vad. 21-3 and Edersheim, 
Life and Times, 211 f.) The Hebrew termini 
technicé just quoted have often, with doubtful propriety, 
been applied to the washing before and after meals 
respectively. A napkin (asp mappah, Бега. 83: 
c nape, AEL 93 24 14) Was used to dry the hands, 
after which it might be laid on the table (so the school of 
Shammai) or on the cushion (so Hillel—see Бағ. 
ос. eih): 

The washing of hands after meals, which may be here 
mentioned by anticipation, was more a matter of con- 
venience than of ritual to people to whom the use of 
knives and forks was unknown. ‘The description of 
Elisha as the prophet ‘which poured water on the 
hands of Elijah’ (2 K. 311) has in all probability a 
reference to the washing of hands after, if not also 


before, meals. 

In later times, the more fastidious were wont to wash after 
each course, regarding which the Talmud holds that while ‘the 
washing of hands before and after meals is a duty, washing 
during a meal, between one course and another, is a matter of 
choice’ (Chudi. 105a). ‘There wasan order of precedence in this 
matter of washing also, the most honoured guest washing first 
(Bérikh. 466). 

The company having performed the required ablutions 
in due order, the host gives the sign to ‘bring in the 
А tables ' (єісфёрє тратќаѕ ; ср тарёдткє 

сш тратє{а> in the figurative sense of setting 
food), for before the introduction of the fixed table of 
the triclinium, the attendants carried in and placed 
before each couch a low table on which (to use a modern 
expression) the covers were already laid. Such was the 

‘spread table’ (тилу 1750) of Ezek. 2341, qw ‘dvak being 
the word used for preparing the domestic table (Es. 215 
Ps. 235 Prov. 92), as well as for arranging the sacrifice 
upon the altar, ‘the table of Yahwé’ (Ez. 4122 4416 
Mal. 17 12). 

In the more modest households, the meals were served, as 
well as prepared, by the women of the family (Mt. 8 15 Mk. 1 31), 
although exceptions are occasionally found (2 K. 4 43 Lk. 177 7). 
In the houses of the rich, the waiting (Esth. 635 [A]) was 
done entirely by men, who were in most cases no doubt slaves. 


Же. 


The standing expression in Hebrew is Séréth (ПУ) (Staxovéw, 


ministro), of which the participle meSdéréthin (1 K. 105 2K. 443 
Esth. 110 22 etc. ; NT &«ixovoc [EV 'servants'] Jn. 25 9) is the 
equivalent of our ‘waiters,’ a word used by AV only in 
Judith 131. as the rendering of ot mapea rores (but RV ‘them 
that waited';cp ў rapáa raagis attendance, т Macc. 1532). The 


1 'The late Professor Delitzsch in his Heb. translation of the 
NT here employs the words of the Mishna cited above. For 
alternative reading muxva [y, etc.] and the interpretation 
generally, see the Commentaries. 
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Hehrew historians (see 1 К. 10 5 2 Ch. 9 4) have given us a life-like 
picture of Solomon's table, the king presiding, flanked on either 


hand by ‘the gentlemen of the household ' on chairs (72у 2010), 


the waiters standing in attendance ("0700 YD, отӣсиѕ 
Aevrovpyav), dressed, like the cupbearers, in the royal livery 
(habs . In later Hebrew a waiter is Yaw (Bérdkh. 71 Pésdch, 
713) from C22. (44507413), the equivalent of the older A. 


At the stage of the dinner which we have now reached, 
the host, following ancient custom, says ' grace’ (дол; 


lit. ‘a blessing’). The first trace of 
a ‘grace before meat’ is usually de- 
tected in the incident recorded in 1 S. 9:5, where the 
people delay partaking of the sacrificial meal until the 
arrival of Samuel to ' bless the sacrifice.’ The village 
feast here described, however, is not in any sense an 
ordinary domestic meal. The earliest mention of a 
grace in the ordinary acceptation of the term seems to 
be in the letter of the Pseudo-Aristeas (' not later than 
200 B.C. ; Schiirer), in which is given an account of the 
reception by Ptolemy Philadelphus of the Jewish scholars 
professedly sent to translate the Hebrew Scriptures for 
his library. 

At the royal table one of the delegates, Elisha by name, a 
priest, was requested to say grace (moojsagÓa. катєоҳць, 
Aristeas, ed. Wendland, 184, cp Jos. Ant. xii. 2 12), which he did 
standing. In the Gospels the blessing or thanksgiving before a 
meal has the repeated sanction of Jesus (evAoyew Mt. 26 26 
Mk.82 Lk.916; evxaptoréw Mt.15 36 2627 Mk. 86 Lk. 22 17 
ele.), as in Acts 27 35 it has that of Paul (срт Tim. 437). Of 
the contemporary Kssenes, we are informed by Josephus that ‘a 
priest says grace (mpoxarevyerac) before meat, and it is unlawful 
for any one to taste food before grace’ (mpi ris єбє B/ ii. S 5). 

For the practice of saying grace after meat, which 
later Judaism finds enjoined in Dt. 8:o (‘when thou 
hast eaten and art full, then shalt thou bless Yahwé 
thy God for the good land which he hath given thee’), 
we have no biblical evidence. From this fact, and from 
the stress laid by Josephus (Zoc. c£.) on the fact that the 
pious Essenes offered prayers both before and after 
meat, we gather that a second grace was not yet 
customary in the first century. By the end of the 
second, however, as the treatise Z?rá£Ao/À (blessings) 
clearly proves, a grace, not only before and after a meal 
but also at various stages of it, had become the rule in 
orthodox households. 

A considerable part (chaps. 6-8) of the treatise Bera AA is de- 
voted to discussing the various forms of grace appropriate 10 wine 
and different kinds of food, such as bread, fruit, etc., and at what 
points in the progress of the meal the various blessings should be 
said. Amongthe more noteworthy injunctions are the following : 
—* To say grace is incumbent on women, slaves and children’ all 
of whom were exempted from wearing the phylacteries and from 
certain other religious duties (Bérdkh.23). If several people 
sit at table, each says grace for himself, but if they recline one 
says grace for all’ (66). ‘Whoso has eaten and has forgotten to 
say grace, must, the school of Shammai maintains, return to his 
place and say grace; hut the school of Hillel holds that he may 
say grace in the place where he remembers [the omission]’ (8 7). 
‘Amen is to be said after an Israelite has said grace (cp 1 Cor. 
1416), but not after a non-Israelite, unless one has heard the 
whole blessing’ (88). As specimens of these early graces, it 
must suffice to quote those to be said over bread and wine 
respectively. Over the former the ‘blessing’ runs—‘ Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who bringest 
forth bread from the earth’; over the latter—' Blessed, etc. 
(these words being common to all the blessings), who createst 
the fruit of the vine’ (ср Mt. 2629 and parall) То these may 
be added this specimen of a grace after meat—‘ Blessed be the 
Lord our God the God of Israel, the God of hosts, enthroned 
upon the Cherubim, for the food which we have eaten’ (7 3). 

An entertainment such as that now being described 
consisted among the Jews, as among their Gentile con- 

8. Menu temporaries, of two parts, the óet'mrvov or 

i * dinner, at which wine was taken sparingly 
or not at all, and the following ‘banquet’ msveh 
(nne, from ans ‘to drink,'—evaumósiv) which was 
chiefly devoted to the pleasures of the wine-cup.! This 
twofold division corresponds to the ‘first’ and ‘ second 
tables’ of classical antiquity. The ‘ first table,’ to which 
we now proceed, consisted of various courses according 
to the wealth and inclination of the host, who, on week- 

1 f Banquet,’ in older English writers, has still this more 
limited application, see Ол: Engl. Dict., s.v. 
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days but not on the Sabbath, might have drawn up for 
him a list of dishes (ep ypaugar(ótor, menu-card, Athen. 
233), as well as of his guests (see Sabė. 232). The 
dinner of the Essenes, according to Josephus, consisted 
of a single course (é£ évós ёбётшато$); but that of the 
average middle-class household probably consisted of 
two or three. The first course, corresponding in the 
main to the gastatio of the Romans, was composed of 
light, appetising dishes of the nature of Aors-d'euv»e.! 
Among these were salted fish (see FisH, § 7) without 
bread, eggs boiled or beaten with oil (Skabb. 85), pre- 
served vegetables of all sorts, olives, and piquant sauce 
or vinegar into which the ‘morsel of bread’ might be 
dipped, ete. Appetisers like the caper (see CAPER- 
BERRY) were for special occasions or special needs. 

On this followed the dez?zoz (cena) in the narrower 
sense of the word, consisting of a varying number of 
courses of vegetables, fish, fowl, and flesh, as described 
in detail in the general articles Foop, FisH, FOWL. 
The more substantial courses were varied, on great 
occasions, by a number of side-dishes or entrées, for 
which various names are found in later Jewish literature. 
Wine was handed round ‘in the course of the meal’ 
(тэл gina Berdkh. 66). 

The dishes in which the viands were served —the 
учоо оз or ‘vessels for the service (of the table)’ of 

the Mishna—naturally varied according 

9. The Plate. to the wealth and social position of the 
household, vessels of earthenware and wood predomin- 
ating in the houses of the poor, of brass, silver, ete., and 
even gold (see below) in the houses of the rich. ‘The 
small size of the ancient table, however, did not allow of 
the same display of ‘ plate’ (Judith 121), as is customary 
in modern times. Thus, of the Greek table it has been 
said, ‘the name mlvaé (besides signifying ' tray ') is also 
given to the plates (see below), which, with the bread 
baskets and the small vessels to hold seasoning and 
hors-d'œuvre, compose the whole table service’ (Darem- 
berg et Saglio, Dict. des Antig., s.v. ‘Сапа, 12754), а 
statement confirmed by many representations on Greek 
vases and elsewhere. Bread, which formed a con- 
spicuous feature of every meal, was served in shallow 
wicker baskets (bp OT and Mishna 2assim—e.g., Gen. 
4016-18; лвл bp XEL 23, nazvo Shabb, 163 6 короду); 
ep BASKETs. In ancient times a similar basket of closely 
plaited grass, reeds, or straw was even used to serve 
meat in (Judg. 619), and such trays are still common in 
the East (Palgrave, Cent. Arab. 1527, Landberg, 
Prov. 62). One of the most frequently mentioned of 
table dishes is the £é‘ardh (AV ‘dish’; ‘charger’ in 
Nu. 713 where mention is made of silver ‘ chargers’ of 
130 shekels weight; @ generally rpu8Alov; cp also 
Ecclus. 8414 Jos. Ant. iii.8 ro) This is ‘the dish’ 
mentioned in the accounts of the Last Supper (Mt. 2623 
Mk.142o) It must have been a round, deep dish not 
unlike the catinum? of the Romans, by which Vg. 
renders in Mk. 1420. In the Mishna we very frequently 
find associated with the 4é'dradh a dish termed zamky 
(зпољ, Skabb. 3s Néd. 44 etc.), which appears to have 
been round like the &e'áráA but much shallower. This 
we infer from the fact that, when made of metal, the 
tamhiy was capable of being used as a mirror (Ké/. 302). 
It may, therefore, be identified with the mlvat, the 


1 This course might, accordingly, be reckoned as purely hors- 
d'eeuvre, Ze, as preliminary to the proper meal (cp n9879 
en 599, lit. a side dish before the meal, Bérakh. 6 5), and 
offered to the guests even before they reclined at table, 
accompanied by a cup of wine. These being handed round as 
the guests were still sea¢ed in the ‘vestibule’ or in the dining- 
room itself, grace (as we have just seen) wasat this stage said 
by each guest individually, as distinguished from the common 
blessing when all had zecZzzed. See the Сётага in Babylonian 
and Jerusalem Talmuds to the above Mishna. 

2 For illustrations of the dishes mentioned in this paragraph 


see the Latin words in italics in Rich's Dict. of Gk. and Roman 
Antiquities. 
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' charger ' of Mt. 148 11 Mk. 625 28 (see under Zazx in 
Rich) The míva£ is also ‘the platter’ of Lk. 1139, 
for which the parallel passage Mt. 2325 has mapoyís 
(AV also ‘platter’; Vg. paropsis)—originally a four- 
cornered ! dish for entrées, as the etymology shows, but 
later a name for table dishes in general. It may be 
that zamky is a later name for the older salléhath 
(CRUSE, 3), the *dish' into which the sluggard thrusts 
his hand but is too lazy to bring it again to his mouth 
(Prov. 1924 RV, 2615 2 K. 21:3). In the Mishna we 
also find an interesting variety of the same dish (snra 
poma Kel 161), evidently a large wooden tray with 
various compartments (a sort of compotier, Levy) 
in which several viands could be served at once. 
These 'service-vessels,' as we have seen, were of very 
varied material, only the rich and high-placed, like 
Holofernes, having a service of ‘ plate ' (rà арурроиата, 
Jud. 121 1511 AV; but RV ‘silver vessels '). Wealthy 
monarchs like Solomon and Ahasuerus may really 
have had all their plate of gold (1 К. 102: 2 Ch. 9 zo 
Esth. 17). <A service of gold plate (xpvecpara kal 
dtaxoviay—a hendiadys, ‘ golden vessels to be served in’ 
as AV) was sent by the young King Antiochus VI. to 
Jonathan the Asmonwan (т Mace. 1158). Wealthy 
Romans were fond of displaying their plate on a species 
of sideboard known as abacus [see illust. in Rich]; 
something very similar is intended by the kvAÍkcor (ЕМ 
‘cupboard ') in or on which Jonathan’s successor Simon 
displayed his ‘ gold and silver vessels,’ to the admiration 
of the Syrian envoy (т Macc. 1532). Such, too, was 
‘the xvAlxcoy of thirty talents’ weight,’ presented by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus to Eleazar, according to Aristeas 
(Wendl. 320).? 

Knives and forks were used chiefly in the kitchen 
and for carving (see KNIFE, COOKING UTENSILS, § 5). 
10. Cutlery The former, however, were also used for 

й ` peeling fruit, as we see from the dramatic 
ineident of Herod's attempted suicide recorded by 
Josephus (Axt. xvii. 7, BJ i. 887 wayaipiov). ' Spoons ' is 
hardlyacorrect rendering in Ex. 2529etc. ; sce ALTAR, 810. 
The real spoon (Zarwád, myn) is first mentioned in post- 


biblical literature, but even then, like the cochlear of the 
Romans, chiefly in connection with medicine. lt might 
be of metal (Aé/.1712), glass (zézd. 802), or bone 
(55Aa56.86).? Even among the most civilised nations 
of antiquity, as in Eastern lands to this day, it was the 
universal custom to eat with the fingers without the aid of 
their modern substitutes, the first two fingers and the 
thumb of the right hand being used for this purpose (sce 
reff. above, § 5, also close of article). The ‘ broth’ of 
Judg. 619 Is. 654, sauces, and the like, were eaten by 
dipping in them a piece of bread, the ‘sop’ (Wwytor) 
of Jn. 18326 f. (ep Ruth2:4) Each guest had his 
‘portion’ (ayp rS.14/. 923) or ‘mess’ (nep, Gen. 
4834 uepls [6], 2 S. 118 dpors [9^]; cp Lk. 1042 ће 
‘good part’ or portion) placed before him by the attend- 
ants, a guest whom the host wished specially to honour 
being helped to some special delicacy, as in Saul's case 
(1 S.923— by Josephus called pepis Baothixyn, Ant. 
vi.41), or receiving a more ample portion than the 
others (Gen. 4334 15.15: read ‘double portion’ as 
AVmg-) ‘Portions’ might also be sent, as a further 
token of honour, to the house of the recipient (2 S. 118; 
cp Neh. 812). 

At the elose of the dezpzoz proper came the second 
washing of hands (see above), after which—if we may 
judge from contemporary usage else- 
where—'the first tables' were re- 
moved (alpev, ékjépew rpaméjas: Plut. Symp. 84). 
This custom, however, cannot have been universal. 


11. Symposium. 


1 Quadrangulum et quadrilaterum vas; Isidor, quoted by 
Marquardt, Privatleben d. Römer, 635. . 

2 This, rather than a goblet (Becher in Wendland's translation 
in Kautzsch, Psexdepigr.), is suggested by the weight given. 

3 In Vaddyin 46 bones are said to be unclean, ‘so that no 
one may make the bones of his father or his mother Into spoons’! 
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among the Jews, for according to the Mishna it was 
often the practice to wash the tables with a sponge 
(Skabb. 213, cp Od. 1111), at the same tinie that the 
crumbs (yix, Mt. 1527) which had fallen ' between 
the couches’ were swept up (Zrd&A.84, Bes 27). 
In the former case the 'second tables' were brought 
in, and the attendants proceeded to place on them the 
dessert, consisting for the most part of some of the 
many varieties of fruit, fresh or preserved, for which 
Syria has been at all times famous (see FRUIT). Over 
the fruit was said an appropriate blessing: ‘ Blessed 
art Thou, ete. who createst the fruit of the tree’ 
(ВёуаАА. 6х). Whether the fruit was sent to table in 
‘baskets of silver’ (rov. 25:11 RV) is doubtful. See 
BASKETS. 

Various designations for this part of the entertainment are 
found in the Talmud. One of these, N2'37b5, is merely a 
naturalised form of the Greek word for dessert, трауциата, 
while another, joe, by its etymology (probahly ёті корор, 
ad commissationem ; cp кордо EV ‘revelling,’ т Pet. 43 Rom. 
1313 Gal. 521) indicates that dessert formed the transition to 
the second main division of the entertainment, the sésteh or 
symposium. 

Before the symposium proper began, however, the 
guests anointed afresh, wine and ointments being natur- 
ally associated. With ointment is also associated incense 
(mbp Prov. 279 Ezek. 2341), and in later times a 
special kind of incense or aromatic spice, known as 
39339, was laid upon charcoal and handed round after 


the meal (2:2 27). A special blessing was even said 
over it by the orthodox (Zer&£Áh.64). With it the 
guests perfumed their clothes (Ps. 458 [9] Cant. 36) and 
probably their beards as well (see Lane, Mod. Ке. 
chap. 8, with illustr., Palgrave, Aast. and Cent. Arab. 
26) Мог, we may be sure, was it only among the 
Jews of Alexandria that the summons of the author of 
the Wisdom of Solomon found a ready response ; ' Let 
us fill ourselves with costly wine and perfumes; and 
let no flower of spring pass us by; Let us crown 
ourselves with rosebuds before they be withered ' (Wisd. 
27 f. RV). 

Although the Hebrews may not have had the same fondness, 
amounting to a passion, for flowers, that characterised their 
Egyptian contemporaries (Wilk. 1426-9 with illus, Erman, 
193, 255), the custom of wearing flowers either as chaplets 
(15. 28 1.) or otherwise at their banquets was one, as we see, 
of considerable antiquity. The crown (aré$avos) which it was 
usual to award to the successful symposiarch (Ecclus. 32 1/) 
was probably no more than a special garland of flowers. By 
the first century the custom in question had spread under 
Hellenistic influence to the common soldiers in the army (Jos. 
Ant. xix. 9 11, orepavovmevot kai pupigopevor ; cp CHAPLET). 

Although there is evidence (see above, § 8) that wine 
was not denied to the guests during the first part of the 
entertainment, still the Jews, like the Greeks, regarded 
the second part as the proper period for enjoying 'the 
fruit of the vine.’ It was usual to appoint one of the 
guests to be ‘ruler [or governor] of the feast’ (#yodjmevos 
Ecclus. 351 [AV 321]; probably also Lk. 2226) whose 
duty it was to take measures for the conduct of the 
feast, as arbiter bibendi to regulate the manner and 
quantity of the drinking, and to enforce penalties in 
the case of any breach of etiquette. There has been 
much discussion among the learned as to whether the 
dpxirplkMvos of Jn.28 f. is to be identified with the 
symposiarch in the sense indicated by Ben-Sira, or 
with the functionary, generally a slave, known as the 
Tpikrwidpxys or head waiter who arranged the tables 
and couches and superintended the service generally. 
The distinction between the ruler and the 'servants' 
in v. 9 and the tone of equality which characterises 
the remarks of v.10 seem to decide for the fornier 
alternative. 1 

In the palaces of royalty, however, we find a special 
set of attendants who brought the wine to table—the 
Op? (olvoxóo) or 'cupbearers' (x K. 10s AVme., 


1 The second of the above alternatives (rpexAcvedpyns) is sug- 
gested by the ‘ steward’ of RVmg. 
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over whom was set the ' chief butler' (see CUPBEARER). 
At an Egyptian banquet, according to Wilkinson, 
while the men had male attendants, the women were 
waited upon by females, a custom which the Greek 
translators of Ecclesiastes evidently considered as 
obtaining at the court of Solomon (Eccl.28 oivoxdov 
kal olvoxóas).! 

The Jews of the Greek and Roman periods certainly 
drank their wine mixed (see Bel 33 in 65, 2 Mace. 1539, 

12. Use of Béráh. 7 5). It niust, however, be left 

MIL an open question whether this practice 
was customary in earlier times, since the 
biblical references to mdsak, ' mingling’ (222, Is. 522 
Prov. 92 s) are rather to be understood of the addition 
of aromatic herbs (but see Prov.92 ©). "The use of 
hot water, also, is proved both by the mention of the 
heating apparatus (опо) in Pésdchim 713, and by the 
express testimony of Ja dieróth 4 4. 

From the scanty biblical data and from Assyrian and 
Egyptian analogies we may presume that the drinking- 
vessels of the Hebrews had different shapes, some 
being shallow, others deep. To the former class—the 
kos (012) —Бејопе such cups as are held by A&ur-bàni- 
pal and his queen in the famous garden-scene relief. 
Larger than the 405 was the zzgrá£ (pus), as we may 


infer from its being used to catch the blood of the 
sacrificial victims. Large bowls were used by the 
Assyrians, and also, no doubt, by the Hebrews, for 
mixing wine with pounded aromatic herbs. Out of 
these bowls (the p*^21 of Jer. 855) the drinking-vessels 
appear to have been filled (Z.e, not, as the Greek 
custom required, by means of a Aya/hzs) See also 
Bason, BOWL, Cup, FLAGON. 

We have no means of knowing the drinking code by 
which, under the presidency of the ‘ruler of the feast,’ 
a Jewish symposium was regulated. As our earliest 
evidence of this officer does not go beyond 200 B.C. (see 
above, 8 11), the laws by which he ruled were probably 
modelled on those of the Greeks (for which see art. 
' symposium ' in Smith's, and ' commissatio’ in Darem- 
berg and Saglio’s Dicts.). The existence of such a 
code as we refer to among the Jews of the Greek period 
is further confirmed by the statement in Est. 18, the 
true meaning of which undoubtedly is (see 6, Vg.) 
that on this occasion the code was relaxed and the 
drinking proceeded ‘ according to every man's pleasure.' 
The same freedom characterises the picture drawn by 
Josephus of the Jewish soldiers toasting each other 
when celebrating by a debauch the death of Herod 
Agrippa (Azt. xix. 91). It was customary for the host 
to drink to the health of his guests (mpomívew, did 
т> mporécewv, Aristeas, ed. Wendland, 235, 261, 
274). 

No banquet such as we have had in view through- 
out would have been complete, if it did not provide 
13. Entertain. 2971€ higher form of entertainment 

ý t than the mere emptying of wine-cups. 

Menya. Music, in particular, from the earliest 
times, was a never-failing accompaniment of the social 
feast. Thus Amos (65 f., see DAVID, § 13, n. 3) and 
Isaiah (512) upbraid their contemporaries for their lux- 
urious feasts, of which music was an element. David, 
according to 2 S. 1935 [36], had already a choir of ‘ sing- 
ing men and singing women,’ an institution which а 
late Hebrew writer represents as also flourishing at the 
court of Solomon (Eccl 28) Not much later, in all 
probability, is the testimony of Ben Sira (Ecclus.32 [35] 
3-6; note the enthusiastic eulogy of a ‘ concert of music,’ 
ovykpiua uovgukQv). With music, as a matter of 
course, went dancing, which was performed by the 
attendants (see DANCE), and since ‘a feast is made 
for laughter’ (Eccl. 1019), we find, as we might expect, 
riddles and conundrums propounded, such as that 


1 [maen ane is probably a corrupt repetition of mun ome 
Ср ÉCCLESIASTES, § 2, n.—T. К.С.] 
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given by Samson (Judg. 1412 7 ),) and those with which 
the Talmud abounds. To these varied forms of enter- 
tainment were probably added feats of agility, and 
jugglers’ tricks, similar to those in which the Egyptians 
delighted (see illustr. Wilk. 253 f, Erman, 248 /.), the 
whole being comprised under the general name dxpóaua 
(Ecclus.32 [35]4), a term as comprehensive as the 
Eastern fantasia of to-day (see * Acroama' іп Daremb. 
et Saglio). An ideal philosopher's banquet rather than 
a picture from real life has been sketched for us in great 
detail by the Psendo-Aristeas, whose famous letter is 
now (1901) accessible to all in the editions of Wendland 
(Aristee ad Philocratem epistula, 1900, translated in 
Kautzsch's Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen, vol. ii.) 
and Thackeray (in Swete's Zz£rod. to the OT in Gk., 
1900, рр. 499 ff.). 

This article may fitly be brought to a close with some 

remarks on what may be termed the manners of the 
14. Etiquette table,?? in addition to what has been 
j ' already said on certain points of 
etiquette in connection with the ‘chief seats,’ etc. It 
is hardly necessary to advert, even in a sentence, to the 
well-known éyxpdrea (Kcclus. 1830 in title @) of the 
Hebrews with regard to the pleasures of the table. It 
is not merely that they condemn such excesses as aroused 
the indignation of an Amos (41 64%) ог an Isaiah 
(512 281-8); we find throughout a wise moderation as 
regards eating and drinking recommended both by 
precept (Prov. 2320 f.) and by example (cp the justifi- 
able pride of Josephus in his countrymen's софрос?рт ; 
с. Ap. 2 23 32, and Pseudo-Aristeas, 223). Where ex- 
ceptions are mentioned, as Gen. 920 ff ІК. 20:6 f., 
they are ‘for warning and reproof.’ We would rather 
call attention, as above indicated, to sentiments on a 
minor key, so to say, like those of Kohéleth on eating 
‘in due season’ (Eccl10:6/.), and to such sound 
advice as that of Prov.23: f. The chief authority, 
however, on the * minor morals' of the dinner table is 
Ben Sira, the author of the two /oci classici KEcclus. 
8112-18 323-12, In the latter passage the theme is 
mainly the etiquette of conversation at dinner (see vz, 
347-9) in the former the reader is warned against 
greediness and unseemly haste at table (31:4 RV; cp 
vv, 12 16) He is further recommended not to be over- 
scrupulous as to his diet (v. 16; cp Lk.108) There 
is also sage advice regarding moderation in eating: 
' Be first to leave off for manners' sake,' etc. (v. 17, cp 
V. 20 in praise of ' moderate eating,’ also 3211), and in 
drinking: ' Wine is as good as life to a man, if thou 
drink it in its measure’ (v.27; for the converse, see 
v. 29). It is pleasant to find (see Ecclus.3ler in 
RV compared with AV) that Ben Sira does not stamp 
with his approval the habit of the later Romans, by 
which their capacity for the pleasures of the table was 
increased. The emetic mentioned in the Mishna 
(Skabb. 226) is purely medicinal. 

We have already seen that good manners required all 
food to be eaten with the right hand ; this is still one of 
the strictest laws of etiquette in the East. It was a 
difficult task to teach the young Greek how to use his 
fingers properly at meals, 'to touch salt fish with one 
finger, fresh fish, bread, meat with two, etc.' (Mahaffy, 
The Greek World, etc., 325, basing on Plutarch); it 
was no doubt equally difficult in the case of the young 
Jew. 


As a curious trifle under this head it may be mentioned that 
the Jewish doctors did not disdain to legislate on the subject of 
toothpicks (see 5252 46, ‘a man may lift up a splinter of wood 


1 On riddles at feasts Moore refers to Bochart, Mieroz. 3 382 f, 
ed. Rosenmüller. Cp also ‘ Spruch, Sprichwort, in Hamburger, 
Кеаѓепсусі. 2. 

2 Two tractates, entirely devoted to etiquette, Dérek Exes, 
and Dérek 'Eres Zzfà, are now generally included іп 
editions of the Bab. Talm. (see extracts given by Edersheim, 
Life and Times, etc. 2209-10). The latter treatise has been 
ишу edited and translated into German Ьу Tawrogi, 63 
РР., 1005. 
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to pick his teeth withal’ [2 pend) ; cp Töseftä ib. 318, Jer. 
Shadé, 8 end, ттс). 

Finally the privacy of an eastern house is in some 
respects greater (¢.g., as regards the women's apart- 
ments), in others much less than that of a western ; 
hence, as we see from more than one incident in the 
life of Jesus (e.z., Lk.737) a stranger might enter 
unbidden even while a meal was in progress. If it 
were desired to add the late comer to the party, and the 
couches were fuli, he might be accommodated with a 
chair or stool (cp the incident related in Jos. Vit. 44). 

ASR S Ку 

MEANI (manei [B], RV Maawi, x Esd. 53r= 

Ezra 250, MEUNIM (р). 


MEARAH (MW), ‘cave’), a corrupt word—more 
strictly w-mé'drah (MWY) in Josh. 134, probably to be 
corrected into ‘from Zarephath.’ 

The word must contain the preposition = ‘from,’ and the 
name of some Sidonian city, the initial ү being a mere accretion. 
© read, or conjectured, ‘from Gaza’ (тут); but Gaza was a 
southern city (ard yágns [L], or évavréov yagns [D]; A om. 
yacns). Buhl and Steuernagel, improving a poor suggestion of 
Dillmann's, propose 37720, ‘from Mearah'; but no such place 
as Mearah is known. Bennett (SBOT) suggests тхо, ‘from 


Arvad,' which is plausible (see Arvap). But though Arvad 
was colonised from Sidon, it would hardly have been described 
as ‘belonging to the Zidonians.' The right reading seems to the 


present writer to be n29w7, ‘from Zarephath.’ Cp 1K. 179 ‘to 


Zarephath which belongs to Zidon'; even if ' Zidon' here is in- 
correct, a Sidonian Zarephath is presupposed by the phrase. 
Cp ZAREPHATH. т. K. C. 


MEASURE (AND, etc.), 2 К.7: еіс. See WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES. É 


MEAT (n92N, Сеп.129/ eto; 0, Gen. 4525, 
RV 'victual') See Foon. 


MEAT OFFERING (ПП), Lev. 614 etc. AV. See 
SACRIFICE, 


MEBUNNAI (°33!); а more plausible vocalisation 
is 222, ёк ry viðv [BAD, a corrupt reading in 25. 2327. See 
ЅІВВЕСАІ, 

MECHERATHITE CM2), 1 Ch. 1136, probably a 
false reading for MAACATHITE (g.v.). See also ELIPHELET, 2. 


MECONAH (750), Neh. 1128 RV, AV MEKONAH 


(g.v.). 
MEDABA (mHAaBa [ANV]) т Macc. 936. бее 
MEDEBA. 


MEDAD (312), Nu. 1126 f. See ELDAD. 


MEDAN (112 ; madan [ADEL]), a son of Abraham 
by Ketnrah, and brother of Midian, Gen. 252 (madaim 
[A]. mada [А 2]), x Ch. 132 (madiam [B], madam 


Whether it is worth while to compare the name of the Wady 
Medan near the ruined city Dedàn (Wetzstein, in Del. /езатай), 
663) or the name of a Yemenite god Madan (Osiander ; Margo- 
liouth in Hastings, DB), may be doubted. ‘Medanites’ (so 
EVmg., pyan) occurs in Gen. 37 36, but should certainly be cor- 
rected to p*y'q5 as in v. 28 (cp б). 

MEDE (*70), Dan. 11: etc., Мереѕ (I9), 2 K. 176 


etc. See PERSIA. 


MEDEBA (NITH, Moab. NIND [AZ/, 1. 8], 8 xs, 
‘water of rest’ ?). 

Nu. 21 зо Mwaß [BAFL]; Josh.139, SodaBorv [B], parô. 
[Ba?b], pacsaBa (B sup. ras. Aa) [A], pedaBa [L]; Josh. 13 16 
pedapa [L], ВА om. ; 1 Ch. 197 pardaBa [B], Bacd. [x], rov x. 
[A], und. [L]; 15.152, ris pwap(ekrieðos [BRAQT] or omit? ; 
1 Macc.936, pydaBa [АХУ]; Afedada; Pesh. usually trans- 
literates [ganyn], but reads 9979 ‘desert’ in Nu. [53m2], 2чуо 
‘west’ in Josh. 139 [onys] Nin 20. v. 16. M7, 4 315 perhaps 
to be vocalised к2770. ` 

A city on the tableland (207) of Молв, S. of 
Heshbon (Josh. 139 16); according to Nu. 21 зо (if the 
text is correct) a city of the Amorites. Although the 
whole tableland — Medeba to Dibon—is assigned to 
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Reuben by D and P in Josh.139 16, the Chronicler is 
aware that it was not Israclite in David's time (т Ch. 
197)  Medeba was seized by Omri; but after forty 
years of Israelitish occupation, it reverted to Moab in 
Mesha's time (.177, 2 8); certainly it was Moabite when 
the elegy of Moab in 1s. 15 /, was written (6th ог sth 
cent. B.C. ?). [t was an important fortress during the 
Maccabxean period, and its people succeeded in captur- 
ing John, the brother of Jonathan the Jewish prince (1 
Mace. 9 35-37), for which treacherous act they were after- 
wards made to suffer (Jos. Axt. xili.l4 9: 102-3). 
Мейера (Mydava) is mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 176) as 
a town of Arabia Petraea between Bostra and Petra (viii. 
2020); by Eusebius (ue09afa, uyõaßa) and Jerome 
(-Medaóa), in OS 13832 27913, as still known in their 
time under its ancient name; and the name oceurs 
also among the episcopal cities of the provinee of Arabia 
(Rel, p. 217). A mosaic map of Christian Palestine 
and Egypt found at Medeba and described by Clermont 
Ganneau in Recueil d' Archéol. orient. xi. (1897), p. 161 
has deservedly excited much attention. See PESO, 
July 1897 (a translation from Cl. Ganneau, Recueil 
d'.lrchéol. orient. xi. 161, and 1897, p. 239; 1898, 

pp. 85, 177, 251). 

The ruins survive and bear their old name, under the Arabic 
form JJddebd. They lie 2940 ft. above sea-level, about four 
m. S. by W. of Heshbon, with which they are connected by 
an ancient paved road. The city occupied a low hill a mile 
and a half in circumference. The whole site is covered with 
ruins, for the most part dating from early Christian times. 
Outside the walls (the line of which can be distinctly traced) is 
a large pool, 108 yds. long, 103 yds. wide and 10-13 ft. deep; 
it is at present dry. The plain around Madebi, though now 
desolate, is fertile, and thickly dotted with ancient cities 
(Burckhardt, Syr. 366; Irby and Mangles, 471; Porter, 
Handók. 3033 Schumacher, P DPI 18113 A; Baed. Рай? (3) 
175/.; PEFQ, July 1895, and 1901, pp. 235-246). 


MEDIA AND PERSIA. See PERSIA. 


MEDIATOR and UMPIRE. The words are 
synonymous. Cruden, in his Concordance, defines 
‘mediator’ as ‘a person that manages, or 
1. In OT. Э 2 
transacts, between two contending parties, 
in order to reconcile them.’ This might also be given 
as a definition of * umpire,’ which is the word suggested 
by our translators (in preference to the too theological 
term 'mediator') іп mg. of Job933 (—mpiz) as ап 
alternative to the archaic DAYSMAN [4.7. ]. 

It should be noticed that though © here gives peaizns, the 
word represents, not MIÐ (as Adeney in Hastings, D3 311 
n., supposes), but 12%‘; apparently © is thinking of C322 ШК 
(EV a champion), 1 S. 174, which Driver (77.8 тоў) explains 


as ‘the man of the peratyprov, who came forward as the рест 
10 bring. the warfare to a close.’ (5's words are, et&e ју ò perims 


ноу каї éAéyxov (e yàp . . - б ded. [A]). 
The passage in Job is of great religious interest. The 


afflicted Job is struggling after a worthier conception of 
God, and can at first only express it thus, ‘O that there 
were an umpire between us, who might impose his 
authority (lit., lay his hand) upon us both '——7.e., upon 
the imperfect God of Job's theology and upon the much 
perplexed man himself (see Jos [Book], § 6, col. 2473). 
In Is. 24 EV's 'shall reprove' might with advantage 
become ‘shall be an umpire to’ (Che. Proph. /s., ‘shall 
arbitrate for '). 

The idea that the divine anger is liable to be excessive finds 
similar expression in 1 S. 225, which in the Bible of 155r is thus 
rendered, ‘If one man synne agaynst another, dayseman тау 
make hys peace ; hut yf a man sinne agaynst the Lord, who can 
be hys dayseman’ ? This is at least preferable 10 EV! s render- 
ing; ‘entreat for him’ (cp ©) obscures the play upon words, on 
which see Driver, TBS Л The passage implies the use of 

^55 as a term for *umpire.' 

The NT word is ' mediator’ (ueolrys, also in Polyb., 
Lucian, etc.), which occurs in Gal. 319 f. І Tim. 25 

Heb. 86 915 1224 T. The verb, ueatreóo, 

2. NT : Я 2 : 

references, °СС''5 m Heb. 617 (‘wherein God inter- 

* posed with an oath’). Inthe last passage 
the idea is that the divine oath fills up the space between 
the promise and its intended recipients. In 1 Tim. 25 
(RV) Christ Jesus is called the ‘one mediator between 
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God and men, (himself) man’; ‘ man’ (4v@pw7os) is with- 
out an artiele, to emphasise the human nature spoken of. 
In Heb. //,с. the phrase is ‘the mediator of a new cove- 
nant,’ which distinguishes Christ from Moses. In Gal. 
3 19 /., the reference is again to the distinction between 
the Law and the Gospel. The Law, we are told, was 
ordained through angels by the hand of a mediator. 
Now a mediator is not (a mediator) of one, but God is 
one. (dtararyeis бє d'yyéNuv, év xetpl. uecirov. 6 бё 
рєсіттѕ évds ойк ёстір, 6 ё дєдѕ els éariv.) The com- 
mentator Winer reckoned over 300 different explanations 
of this hard passage. Amidst such discord we can- 
not wonder that some (Michaelis and Straatman) have 
rejected the whole passage as an interpolation. This 
is certainly an arbitrary procedure. The chief difficulty 
lies, not in the words ‘is not of опе ' (évós ойк éoriv), but 
in the next clause (б dé 0eüs els éoriv), regarded as а 
sequel to the former words, and, accordingly, P. D. 
Chantepie de la Saussaye proposes to expunge them 
(Studien, edited by de la S., ae It is conceivable 
that an early reader of the words, ‘ Now a mediator is 
not (a mediator) of one,’ may have чл at them ; 
* God is one,’ how then can it be said that ‘a mediator 
is not a mediator of one’? Most commentators, how- 
ever, disapprove even of this plausible solution of the 
problem. But what explanation can be called more 
than plausible? l'or the difficulty here meets a fresh 
difficulty in the context. What is the force of the words 
‘ordained through angels’ (dtarayeis д a-yyéAwv), which, 
it would seem to us moderns, add nothing to the argu- 
ment? There is no reason at all for expunging them ; 
but perhaps we may be allowed to pass them over as 
merely inserted out of deference to Midrashie speculation 
(see ANGELS, 8 9). We then seem to get a clear argu- 
ment, viz., that God requires no mediator (such as 
Moses)! to make his promise (the Gospel) legally bind- 
ing, since it is essential to the conception of a promise 
that it depends on the will of a single person. 

The law, therefore, is inferior in dignity to the romise because 
the latter was given to Abraham directly, not ev xetpi peatrov. 
Apparently the writer is thinking of Lev. 26 46, where & renders, 
0 ‚био ov боке „к0ріоЅ ava кето» ауто? kai ava péTov тшу 
viov 1тралА ёи тф оре Xewa èv X«pi Моос. The words ёи 
xep M. correspond to év дєрї weoitov In Gal. (The reference 
15 from Lipsius, //C 2 2(2, 42 f, and Holtzmann NT Theol 
2 [1897], р. 31, n. т) 

Orello Cone (Paul, 1898, 192 f.), however, remarks, 
t Paul seems to have written, not with immediate refer- 
ence to the account of the Sinaitic legislation in Exodus, 
but rather with the Jewish tradition about the Law as 
‘ordained by angels" before his mind.’ He adds 
very truly that in the account of the giving of the law in 
Exodus nothing is said about 'angels'; God speaks 
directly to Moses, and even plans the transanction thus 
for the sake of the safety of the people (Ex. 1924 Dt. 55). 
1t is not clear, however, that any argumentative stress is 
laid upon ‘through angels’ (6? dyyéAwv). The idea is 
that the law, not being communicated to the people 
directly, is inferior to the evangelical promise. To ex- 
press this it would have been enough to say 'by the 
hand of a mediator’ (év хєрі pecirov). The weakening 
words, ‘ordained through angels,’ may plausibly be 
taken as a purely conventional reference. 

Ramsay (Historical Commentary [1899], 380) takes a 
different view. He ‘cannot avoid the suspicion that 
Paul here is betrayed into a mistake, and is thinking of 
the other and infinitely more important sense of the 
words, ‘ God is one,’ as in Rom. 3 зо, —' He is one and 
the same God in all His acts, one God makes both the 
Promises and the Law.’ In other words, the argument 
of Paul is a fallacy. 


1 The view that the mediator is Christ (Origen, Chrysostom, 
Augustine, and most of the fathers) seems to be clearly wrong. 
Schmider's theory (1826) that the angel of the law is meant (cp 
Acts 7 38, cp 53) is much more plausible. But Moses could not 
have been left out altogether in this connection. Talmudic and 
Rabhinical names for Moses as mediator are рул, ‘ухом, and 
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For a criticism of some of the chief current explanations see 
Holtzmann, WT Theol. (cited ahove). See also, especially, 
Lightfoot's Galatians, ad loc., and Lipsius, HC (cited above). 
Against de la Saussaye, see A. H. Blom, ‘Verklaring van Gal. 
820,’ Th. T. 12 (1878), 216 f: Т. К.С. 


MEDICINE. ‘The most primitive references are to 
the obstetric art; see FAMILY, 8 9 f. Four cases have 
special points. In two of these 
(Gen. 3517 1 S. 429) the mother dies 
in childbed after giving the infant an appropriate name. 
'The other two are to bring out a subtle point as to the 
seniority of twins; Esau is the first-born, but he is 
(symbolically) seized by the heel by the second twin, 
Jacob, whose usurpation began, as it were, in the womb 
(Gen. 2525). Again, in the birth of Tamar's twins 
(Gen. 3827), the arm of one protruded and was marked 
by the midwife with a red thread ; but, in the event, 
the child so marked as the elder was the second born. 


A prolapse of the arm may occur; but unless it had been 
replaced, and some turning operation performed on the twin 
thus presenting, the other twin could not have taken precedence 
ofit. The Talmud shows an acquaintance with the Czsarean 
section, to save the child in the death of the mother. 


In Ezek.164, salting of the new-born, as well as 
washing before swaddling, is mentioned (cp FAMILY, 
810) Inthe Talmud the excessive redness of the infant, 
or a yellowish or greenish hue, is an indication for 
delaying circumcision. In 2 Macc.727, a mother in- 
cludes in an appeal to her son that she had given 
him suck three уеагѕ.1 The nurse (пруо) of Rebekah 


(Gen. 2459 358) was probably a foster-mother (mpk); 


the nurse of the lame child Mephibosheth an ordinary 
attendant (2S. 44); cp NURSE. 

There are few references to surgical practice. In 
Ex. 2119 one who maims another in a quarrel has to 
pay for the loss of the hurt man’s time as well as, in 
modern phrase, the surgeon's bill, In 2 К. 829 Joram, 
wounded in battle, goes to Jezreel for his cure. A 
unique reference to physicians as a class occurs in 2 Ch. 
16:2, where Asa, in his sickness, sought not to Yahwé 
but to the physicians—a remark possibly suggested by 
the king's name, which perhaps means ‘ physician ' (see 
ASA)  Prognostics of sickness, as part of the prophetic 
function, appear first in the cases of Nathan (2 S. 12 14) 
and Ahijah (1 K. 14); but it is not until Elisha (and 
of this the Talmud makes a point) that medical skill is 
prominent among the prophet's abilities—in the cure of 
Naaman (2 K. 53), in the prognostic of Benhadad (2 K. 
87 f), in the recovery of the Shunammite's son from 
sunstroke (2 K. 418-35), in medicating the unwholesome 
water at Jericho (2 К.22о), and in correcting the 
poisonous effects of the pottage of wild herbs (2 K. 441). 
To Elijah also is ascribed (2 K. 14) a prognostic of the 
death of Ahaziah from a fall (the king himself having 
sent to consult the oracle Baal-zebub [see BAAL-ZEBUB] 
at Ekron), and the restoration to vitality of a widow's 
son (rK.17:7), nearly identical with Elisha's. The 
one great instance in the later history of prognosis and 
treatment by a prophet is that of Isaiah in the case of 
Hezekiah (2 K. 201 5 7). 

That the priestly class were the depositaries of medical 
knowledge seems to follow from the Levitical ordinances 
for ‘leprosy,’ for although some of these were wholly 
ceremonial, and not at all utilitarian, they imply on the 
part of the priests a skill in diagnosis or in discriminating 
one disease from another. ‘They were themselves, it 
seenis, so subject to illnesses arising from their frequent 
bathingand bare feet that a special physician was attached 
to their service in the temple (Mishna, SAeé£dlim, 51 f.). 

'The period of the Wisdom literature is the one in 
which medicine as an art becomes most prominent. 


Solomon's knowledge of the vegetable kingdom was tradition- 
ally said (Midrash) to include that of drugs, and there are also 


references in the Talmud to a 'book of cures' (MND "5D) 


1. Practitioners, 


1 Two or three years is not an uncommon length for the 
suckling to last even in the present day. The weaning was 
generally celebrated with a feast, Cp Benz. HA 149. 
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attributed to the same king, and said to have been withdrawn 
by Hezekiah from the use of the people because it alienated 
them from the Lord (the nearest parallel to this in the OT is 
Hezekiah's removal of the brazen serpent, 2 K. 18 4). 


The honour of the physician is set forth at length in 
Ecclus. 881-15. ‘Those were doubtless the physicians of 
whom the woman with the issue of blood had ‘ suffered 
many things’ (Mk. 526), or on whom she had ' spent 
all her living’ (Lk. 843). In his healing of the sick 
Jesus revived that part of the prophetic office with which 
none but Elisha, in the earlier history, is closely 
identified. ‘The Essenes (whose name, according to 
some, means 'physician') are specially mentioned by 
Josephus (8/11. 85) as given to the collecting of medi- 
cinal roots and minerals. 

Of medical theory there was little native to the Jews, 
unless perhaps the doctrine of demoniac possession ; 
but the Greek teaching of the humours and qualities 
became known among them in the Alexandrian period. 
The Talmud shows some anatomical knowledge, giving 
the bones of the skeleton at 248, which must include 
theteeth. One of the greatest of physiological mysteries, 
how the bones of a child in the womb do grow, is pro- 
pounded in Eccl 115, the date of which is held to be 
post-exilic (see ECCLESIASTES). 

We are, of course, better instructed respecting the 
late than about the earlier periods. In the rabbinical 
medicine Wunderbar finds ordinary 
curative methods, by drugs or the like, 
less frequently in use than occult 
methods, involving astrology, the wearing of parchment 
amulets or charms, and sympathy in a generic sense. 
This is what might be expected, and accords with the 
gradual spread of Babylonian medicine. Without 
renouncing the traditional spells for driving out the 
demons of sickness, the Babylonians superadded to 
them genuine medical receipts (Sayce, 77755. Lect. 317); 
cp also MAGIC, § 24, 2. 

The following are among other Talmudic cures of an issue of 
blood (uterine hamorrhage from fibroid tumour):—‘ Let the 
patient sit at a parting of the ways with a cup of wine in her 
hand, and let some one, coming up behind her, startle her by 
calling out, ‘‘ Be healed of thine issue of blood!" Or, take 
three measures of onions, boil in wine and give the patient to 


drink, at the same time calling out suddenly, * Be healed of 
thine issue of blood ! "' 


2. Therapeutic 
methods. 


The greater number of the cures in the Gospels and 
Acts are by the Word, usually addressed to the patient, 
but in three instances (Jn. 45o Mt. 85 1521) addressed 
to the parent or master of the patient. 

'This belief in the power of a sacred word appears 
also outside the biblical records, but scarcely without an 
element of superstitious formula. It is found among 
the gnostic doctrines and is implied by the pretensions 
of the EssENES [g.v.]; and it is stated without am- 
biguity in the Zend Avesta (SBE 2344) :—' One may 
heal with Holiness, one may heal with the Law, one 
may heal with the knife, one may heal with herbs, one 
may heal with the Holy Word ; amongst all remedies 
this is the healing one, that heals with the Holy Word ; 
this one it is that will best drive away sickness from the 
body of the faithful ; for this one is the best healing of 
all remedies.’ 

In some cases of wonderful healing in the Gospels 
the sick person is touched. In two instances the blind 
or bleared eyes are simply touched (Mt. 927 2034), in 
another instance they are touched with saliva (Mk. 823), 
in another with saliva mixed with clay (Jn.96; cp 
B. Weiss, ad /ос.). ‘The folk-lore of curing sore eyes was 
widely spread (Epit. in Plin. ZV 287). ‘The use of the 
morning or fasting saliva for bleared eyes persists in 
some parts to the present time. In the Talmud the 
saliva of an eldest son is preferred. A special virtue 
pertained to the saliva of a royal or imperial personage, 
as in the case of a poor man in the crowd at Alexandria 
who besought Vespasian so to touch his eyes; the 
emperor inquired of his physicians whether the case 
were a curable one, and being answered in the affirma- 
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tive, he rubbed his saliva on the man’s eyes with curative 
effect (Tac. /7/5/.481) ‘The fish gall of Tobit (648 
11:1, cp Eve, DISEASES OF), is found, with modifica- 
tions, in Pliny (AN 3224) and Bontius (De med. Indorum, 
16) Several of the cures of fever given in the Talmud 
clearly contain the idea of transference to animate or 
inanimate objects. When the doctrine of magnetic or 
sympathetic transference of disease was revived in the 
seventeenth century, Bartholin cited the cases of the 
scape-goat (Lev. 1621) and of the Gadarene demoniac 
and the swine (Mk. 513) as precedents (De ¢vanspl. 
morb. 24 [Hafn., 1673]. In Iceclus. 389-11, as well 
as in the Talmud, prayer and offerings are to precede 
the services of the physician.  [ntercession is explicitly 
mentioned in Llijah's (т K.172o) and Elisha’s (2 К. 
433) restoration of the widow's son, and in the raising 
of Lazarus (Jn. 114: f.) ; also zmpiciter in the case of 
the epileptic (Mk. 929) concerning whom the disciples 
asked, ‘ Why could not we cast him out’? 

Medicinal waters —The waters of the Jordan valley 
are in many places of a saline and bituminous character, 


and those of the Jordan itself are said to give a black’ 


deposit containing a resinous matter. The bitumen 
found floating on the DEAD SEA (Jos. Ant. iv. 84) was 
useful not only for caulking ships, but also for the cure 
of men's bodies, being an ingredient of many medicines. 
It contains sulphur, and to the presence of bitumen was 
probably due the sulphureous water of many hot springs, 
of which those of Tiberias and Callirrhoe were the most 
famous (see TIBERIAS; MOAB, $ 5) The pools of 
SILOAM [g.v.] and BETHESDA [g.v.] were reputed as 
curative. 

The most valuable native product was the BALM OF 
GILEAD [g.v.]. The aromatic substances such as 

.. myrrh, frankincense, cinnamon, cassia, 
3. Materia : 
medica. aloes, „calamus, galbanum, spikenard, 
camphire, are mentioned in OT or NT 
only as ingredients of incense, anointing-oil, and 
perfumes, or for embalming ; but their medicinal uses 
also are referred to in the Talmud (see Spices). In 
like manner the art of the apothecary (Ex. 3035), the 
powders of the merchant (Cant. 36), and the like ex- 
pressions, relate'always to these substances as used for 
other than medicinal purposes. The MANDRAKE is 
given in Gen. 3014 f as a philtre or a cure for sterility. 
Perhaps the only prescription proper is the poultice of 
figs for the plague-boil (2 K. 207). 

There is no clear reference to the great narcotics of the East, 
opium and hashish or Indian hemp ; but in the opinion of the 
present writer it is not improbable that the ‘ honey-wood '1 of 
15. 1427 and of Cant. 5 1, as well as the ‘grass’ of Dan. 4 25 33, 
is the latter. Two other obscure substances which have been 


the subject of much conjecture, and have sometimes been 
adduced in the same sense, are BDELLIUM and PANNAG (gg.v.]. 


Criminal poisoning is not mentioned, unless in the 
ambiguous metaphor of Zech. 122—the ‘cup of trem- 
bling (ep Jer. 517), which Jerusalem was to become to 
her enemies. The Chaldzeans had an elaborate know- 
ledge of poisons. Hemlock as a weed in ploughed 
land occurs in Hos. 104. 

In Dt. 2312-14 we find a primitive Jaw for the disposal 
of excrement, from which had probably grown a more 
complex system involving cloacze suited 
to a city such as Jerusalem. The dis- 
posal of the dead was extramural. Or- 
dinary earth burial, with or without coffins, was perhaps 
the commonest; but rock tombs or vaults also were 
used, not only after the manner of Egypt, the body being 
embalmed (as in Gen. 502-1326; cp 294-11), but also 
more generally, the aromatic substances being applied 
externally to the winding sheet or the bed on which the 
corpse was laid (2Ch.16:4 Mk.1546 161). Several 
references to burning (2Ch.16:4 2119 Јег. 845 Am. 
610) are of obscure meaning; but they seem to refer 
only to the remains of kings or princes, and to 


4. Sanitary 
practices. 


1 Cp, however, Honey, $ т. On the text see Driver, Budde, 


and H. P. Smith. 
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have been subsequent to entombment, and they may 
apply to the bones only (although Gesenius and others 
would discover in them cremation of the usual kind). 
Burial to cleanse the land, in Ezek. 3912-16, probably 
refers to the well-known risk of pestilence from the 
dead unburied in war, famine, or other calamity. The 
distinctive Jewish practice of burying within a very short 
time after death occurs as an ordinance in OT only in 
Deut. 2122 f., and there only for the special case of 
malefactors hanged on a tree, the object being to 
prevent the indefinite exposure and neglect of the 
corpse, which has occurred often in other countries. 
See DEAD, § 1. 

The water supply was naturally of the first import- 
ance. Elisha’s treatment of the water of Jericho is 
enlarged upon, in a rational sense, by Josephus (B/ 
iv. 83). The same writer remarks that the pool of 
Siloam was often so low that water was sold from it by 
measure, whereas during the siege by Titus, that and 
all the other springs were copious, to the advantage of 
the besiegers (22. v. 94). 1n the story of Judith (77 12 21) 
the capture of the sources of the town's water is niade 
of central importance. Strategic changes in the water 
supply of Jerusalem were among the greater achieve- 
ments of Hezckiah (2 Ch. 323. 2 К. 2020, perhaps also 
Is. 2211). 

To what extent the Jewish ceremonial law may have 
grown out of utility, or may have been originally a 
sanitary code concealed behind religious sanctions, is a 
question whereon opinions differ. John Spencer (De 
leg. Heb. ritual.), in his exhaustive discussion of what 
the laws meant, almost ignores a medical or sanitary 
intention. On the other hand, nearly all the writers on 
Medica Sacra discover a hygienic purpose in circum- 
cision, in the prohibition of swine's flesh, if not also in 
the much debated rules as to abstaining from blood and 
from things strangled, as well as in some of the rules 
for uncleanness of the person—puerperal, menstrual, 
conjugal, gonorrheeal, spermatorrhceal, leprous, and 
cadaveric. For circumcision, other than as a sign and 
seal, various advantages have been claimed. 

Philo (2 211) says that the removal of the foreskin obviated the 
risk of ‘a malady, severe, and ill to cure, called anthrax,’ and 
Каш (c. Apion. 213) adduces 2 pion himself as one who, 

aving reviled the Jewish rite, actually had to submit to it in 
the surgical treatment of an ‘ulcer’ of the prepuce from which 
he eventually died ‘in great torment.’ Neither the ‘anthrax’ 
of Philo, nor the éAxos of Josephus is quite intelligible ; certainly 
nothing of the nature of a simple boil becoming an ulcer, perhaps 
from retained secretion, is common among the uncircumcised of 
warm or hot latitudes. But it need not be said that the circum- 
cised are exempt from the ordinary inflammations, phymosis and 
paraphymosis, which are usually complications of something 
else, and that they are little liable to balanitis, On antecedent 
grounds it is held that the cutaneous or epidermic surface, which 
alone remains after the fold of mucous membrane has been 
excised, would be less apt to take up and retain infection from 
impure sexual commerce. Spencer's proposition, * circum- 
cisionem adversus idololatriam plurimum valuisse,’ if it be true, 
must apply to the particular forms of idolatry, especially Baal. 
worship, which were the peculiar trouble of guardians and 
censors of the public morals in Israel. Maimonides held that 
circumcision diminished lust; but it would be as reasonable to 
maintain that it ministered to it. Others have sought to show 
that it favoured procreativeness, or that it has somehow har- 
monised with the ‘ principle of population.’ 

That the custom was not peculiar to Jews, is shown 
elsewhere (see CIRCUMCISION). 

Like circumcision, the prohibition of swine's flesh is 
Mohammedan as well as Jewish. Tacitus (Hist. 54) 
says that the Jews had learned to avoid the flesh of the 
pig from having contracted a scabies to which that 
animal is subject. Spencer hiniself admits, among the 
'unclean' aspects of the pig, the fact that he is an 
unclean feeder. It is only within the last generation or 
two that the formidable trichina parasite of the pig, 
communicable to man in the disease trichinosis, has 
become known to science. 


The larva of the trichina is a minute worm, immense numbers 
of which become encysted in the muscles within minute white 
capsules or cells shaped like a lemon. Unless destroyed by 
cooking, the larvae penetrate from the human intestine to the 
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muscles, giving rise, during their active phase, to severe 
symptoms, sometimes fatal, not unlike those of enteric fever. 
The pig is also very much subject to the larva of a tapeworm, 
Tenia solium, which is common among mankind in proportion 
as swine's flesh is used. 


In warm countries the parasitic worms are a peculiar 
trouble, so that the motive for some general dietetic 
prohibition becomes stronger. 

There are seven forms of personal uncleanness re- 
quiring purification : (a) puerperal (Lev. 12) ; (2) men- 
8 3 strual, normal or abnormal (Lev. 
DER d 1519-24 25-30); (с) gonorrheeal (Lev. 
152-15); (d) spermatorrhoeal (Lev.15:6/.); (е) con- 
cubital (Lev. 15 18); (7) cadaveric (Lev. 21 1-3 11; 
especially Nu. 19 11-22, cp Nu. 52 96 f.) ; (2) 'leprous' 
(Lev.18 fA.) As to (a) the curious point is that the 
term of purification after a male birth is forty days, 
after a female birth it is eighty days. Some have tried 
to find a rational ground for this distinction (Maimonides 
and Grotius, that the male child is of hot and dry, the 
female of cold and moist qualities, the latter taking longer 
to be cleansed); but there is no real difference between 
the puerperium masculinum and the p. femineum ; cp 
Benz. БА 150. As to (4) no peoples are indifferent to 
these states of the female, but few besides the Jews 
(e.g., in Persia and Ceylon) have thought fit to make 
rules. The levitical laws as to (a) and (4) were copied 
in the early English penitentials, the church being 
substituted for the temple, and the sacrament of Com- 
munion for the Passover. In later times the ecclesi- 
astical purifications of women have been restricted to 
(а). The somewhat long period of menstrual separation 
(seven days), on which Michaelis remarks (424), is a 
limit reached habitually in some constitutions, but is, 
on the whole, excessive. 

The uncleanness of (c) is real, in the sense of con- 
tagiousness ; that of (4) is imaginary, and of ceremonial 
import only. 

It is only in rare circumstances, such as perhaps 
plague, that contact with a corpse (f) can possibly 
imperil the health ; it is, however, not improbable that 
the rule grew to be applicable to all corpses from some 
such small root of utility. "Tob. 29 is a case of sleeping 
apart after burying the dead. The uncleanness of (g) 
was real inasmuch as under ‘leprosy ' are comprehended 
several forms of highly contagious parasitic diseases of 
the skin, hairy scalp, and beard, as well as spreading 
moulds in the walls of houses, and mildews and moths in 
clothes or the like. It is doubtful whether true leprosy 
is meant in any verses of Lev. 18 f. ; but in later times 
it was only to true leprosy, or to cancerous or other 
ulcerous affections mistaken for it, that the uncleanness 
of those chapters pertained (cp LEPROsY). 

There are many rabbinical aphorisms on the pre- 
servation of health and the attainment of old age by 

6. Health and regular habits. The Nazarites are an 
early instance of persons abstaining 
from wine and strong drink (Nu. 6); 
the Essenes embraced austere habits and simple diet, 
and attained to extreme old age (Jos. 2810). Length 
of days was one of the usual blessings invoked. Years 
prolonged beyond three score and ten were Jabour and 
sorrow (Ps.90xo) On the details of the elegy upon 
the troubles of old age in Eccl. 121-7 see special articles, 
CAPER-BERRY, GRASSHOPPER, etc. See, further, Dis- 
EASES, 


The best treatise is that of R. J. Wunderbar, Biblisch-tal- 

4 mudische Medicin, Riga and Leipsic, 1850- 

7. Literature. 1860. A miscellaneous bibliography is ap- 

pended by Ebstein to his Die Medicin im 

alten Testament (Stuttgart, 1901), from which Wunderbar's 
work is omitted. CIC: 


MEDITERRANEAN. The Hebrew terms for the 
Mediterranean are given elsewhere (GEOGRAPHY, § 4, i. 
col. 1687 f.) ; one of them (pons ca, EV ‘the hinder 
sea’) was, we may infer, unknown to the pre-exilic 
Israelites, for it has probably arisen partly out of an 
accident, partly out of an editorial process. 


longevity. 


MEGIDDO 


The fact is that in the early documents the boundaries of the 
Land of Promise were very narrow. ‘From the wilderness of 
Jerahmeel,'it was said in the original text of Dt. 11 24, ‘from 
the river, the river of Ephrath, as far as the Jerahmeelite Lake, 
shall be your region.’ The word "unm, however, became 
corrupted, the word p45, too, lost its initial letter, and, under 
the influence of a desire to produce a correct description of the 
ideal boundaries of the Land of Israel, a great but daring editor 
reconstructed the passage thus, ‘from the wilderness and 
Lebanon (?), from the river, the river Pérath (Euphrates), as far 
as the hinder sea, shall be your region. The fragments of the 
word зола were conjecturally read pons (‘ hinder’ [sea]) ; 
similar fragments elsewhere (Ezek. 47 18) were misread "5p 


*front' [sea]. In this way a contrast was produced between 
the eastern and the western sea—z.e., the Dead Sea and the 
Mediterranean (cp EARTH ii., $ 1) The prospect which Moses 
enjoyed from * Pisgah' (Dt. 34 2) was recast in a similar way (see 
Nexo, Mount), and so the way was prepared for the unsnspicious 
adoption of the two novel terms ‘front sea’ and ‘ back sea’ in 
Joel 2 20 Zech. 148. For a parallel case, see SALT SEA. 

The truth is, however, that no comparison is possible between 
the lake called the Dead Sea and the sea filly styled ‘the great.’ 

From its size? the Mediterranean is fully entitled to 
rank among oceans; to the Hebrew it was ‘the ocean’ 
(ea. and by a peculiar idiom ow, Judg. 517; cp Ps. 
463 [2]. ‘Planted’ in it (Ecclus. 4323, note the 
readings of Heb. and 65) were those mysterious ' islands’ 
(ox) of which merchants spoke, and from it came 


the cloud 'no bigger than a man's hand' which 
brought the longed-for early rain. То the traveller 
the strip of blue bounding the horizon on the W. 
as he gazes from some height in western Palestine is 
a familiar and a pleasing sight. The inhospitable char- 
acter of the coast, however, together with other circum- 
stances, made the ‘great sea’ far less dear to the Israelites. 
North of Carmel 'nature has so far assisted man by 
prompting here a cape, and dropping there an islet, 
that not a few harbours have been formed which have 
been, and may again become, historical.’ S. of this 
headland, the possibilities of harbourage are limited to 
‘a forward rock at 'Athlit, two curves of the beach at 
Tantirah, twice low reefs—at Abu Zabürah and Jaffa— 
the faint promise of a dock in the inland basin of 
' Askalán, with the barred mouths of five or six small 
streams’? (cp ASHKELON, Dor, JABNEEL, JOPPA, 
MAGDIEL). ‘ Barred’ is no idle term ; the few estuaries 
are nearly choked by sand. Sand-hills, too, are a source 
of serious danger to agriculture. The westerly winds 
continually carry clouds of sand far inland (see САЛА, 
col. 1651), and only by artificial means, such as are not 
now adequately used, can great detriment be averted. 
It is intelligible that the figure of sand by the sea-shore 
became a habitual mode of speech to the Israelites (Gen. 
3212 Jer. 522 158 Ps. 7827 Ecclus. 1810 Rev. 1218[131]). 

On the phrase, ‘he shall be for an haven (?) of ships,’ Gen. 


49 13, see ZEBULUN, and on the Mediterranean coast in general, 
see also PALESTINE. T. K. C. 


MEEDA, RV Meedda (meedAa [A]) т Esd. 532— 
Ezra 252, MEHIDA. 


MEGIDDO (1322; in Zech. 121: Megiddon, i312 ; 


connected usually with 4/4434 Пар. Ueders. 96]; payeddw, 
payeddwv, peyew, somelimes payedw, payedwy, but also 
papedw6 [Josh. 1221 B], wayeddwp [Josh. 17 11 A), иєкедо [1 К. 
412 B], [ue] payedaw [1 K. 4 12 A], paydw [1 K. 9 15 A], payedawy 
[2 K. 927 B], дакебд [2 K. 927 A], paxedwy [2 К. 2330 B], 
j.ayeó8ec [1 Ch. 7 29 B], weraaddous [т Esd. 127 (29) B], peracd- 
$aovs [1 Esd. 127 (29) A], [ev mediw] éxxomrojpévov [Zech. 12 11 
BNAQT]; MAGEDDO [in Zech. Mageddon); in Am. Tab. 
Magidda, Makida; Ass. Magadit, Magidi; Egypt. Maketi, 
Makita, Makedo [see WMM 85 97 167 195]). 


A stronghold of Palestine, situated near the ' waters 


1 On the name ‘ Ephrath' see PARADISE, § 5, end. | n 

2 [ts length from Gibraltar to its eastern extremity in Syria is 
reckoned at about 2100 m. 

3 G. A. Smith, HG, 127 /- | Я 

4 [It may be doubted, however, whether the daghesh in 1322 
should be preserved. The Egyptians seem to have heard the 
name pronounced Mágédo (see WMM As. м. Eur, 85). 
Possibly the name has a religious significance. Fresh light is 
wanted.—T. к. C.] 
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of Megiddo' (Judg.519) in a ‘plain’ (see VALE, 2) 
(appz, mwediov; 2 Ch. 3522, x Esd. 127 
[29]; cp Zech. 1211, but this passage may 
perhaps have nothing to do with Megiddo; see HADAD- 
RIMMON). The place is at least as old as the time of 
Thotmes III. who won a victory over the Canaanites 
here [on Breasted's researches, see below, 8 2, end]; 
it is mentioned also in the Amarna Tablets. Down 
to the exile it retained its importance ; but from that 
date onwards it totally disappears from history. It is 
not mentioned in the NT (cp ARMAGEDDON). The 
site can only be conjecturally determined. It is men- 
tioned in the OT as the residence of a Canaanite king 
(Josh. 1221) and as one of the strong places situated in 
the region of the plain of Jezreel whieh, though assigned 
to Issachar, Asher, and Manasseh, were not taken pos- 
session of by any of these tribes (Josh. 1711 Judg. 127 
QiCh.729) Megiddo continued to bea stronghold of the 
earlier inhabitants till at least the time of Deborah, but 
became Israelite in or before the time of Solomon, who 
fortified it (1 K. 915), and made it the seat of one of 
his prefects (1 K. 4:2). The supposition has been put 
forward that it had again shaken off the Israelite yoke 
in the period of the dynasty of the house of Omri— 
which would explain why Ahaziah sought refuge in 
Megiddo (2 K. 927); but it seems preferable to suppose 
that the fugitive king eounted on finding the place in 
the hands of a faithful adherent of the house of Ahab. 
Megiddo is usually mentioned along with Taanach; 
and as the site of the latter is perfectly certain (see 
TAANACH) it is natural to look for the former in that 
neighbourhood. Such a position would harmonise com- 
pletely with what we read in 2 K. 927 2329 f. (cp 2 Ch. 
3522) of the death of Ahaziah in Jehu's revolt and of 
Josiah's fatal encounter with Necho! (see AHAZIAH, 
Jesu, Josian). 

If this assumption be eorrect Megiddo must have lain 
on the route of trade caravans and military expeditions 
2. Site from the Philistine littoral and from Egypt ; 

: * it must have commanded the passage of Carmel 
or rather of its SE. prolongation (er-Rühah) for anyone 
coming from the S. whose objective was the Jordan 
Valley, the Sea of Galilee, Damascus, or Mesopotamia. 
Now, we know that, in the Roman period, a fortified 
camp, or rather town, of great importance? was estab- 
lished at Legio, the modern Lejjün,? 4 m. N. 
'Taanach; and since the time of an anonymous writer 
in 1835 (see J/Znchmer Gel. Anzeiger, Dec. 1836, 
р. 920), and still more since Robinson, the generally- 
accepted view has been that Lejjün is the ancient 
Megiddo. This identification, which also has the 
support of R. Parchi (r4th cent.), is merely conjectural 
indeed, but has great plausibility. Eusebius and 
Jerome, however, supply no precise indication and 
seem to have been completely ignorant of the site, 
though Jerome, speaking of the plain of Esdraelon, 
calls it the plain of Megiddo, and elsewhere, like 
Eusebius, calls it the plain of Legio. Legio, again, 
ought in all probability to be identified with Maxi- 
mianopolis (see the Bordeaux Pilgrim, the lists of 
bishops, and the data of Jerome). In the neighbour- 
hood there are springs which might be intended by the 
‘waters of Megiddo' in Judg.519, unless we are to 
understand the Kishon (cp Judg. 46 13 521) which flows 
at no great distanee and which, in the opinion of some, 
preserves an echo of the name Megiddo in its modern 
designation of Nahr el-Mokatta. Near the ruins of 


1. History. 


1 Herodotus, however (2 159), places Necho's fight at May- 
6oAov, and Josephus (Ant. x. 5r) at Mende (pevny, al. 
j589v) ; on both statements see JosraH. It should also be noted 
that the Book of Kings need not necessarily be taken as speaking 
of a battle between Necho and Josiah; it might equally well be 
interpreted as referring to an interview ending in a murder. 
Chron. « it is true, describes а battle, See JOSIAH. 

2 It is from Legio that all distances in that region are reckoned 
in the Onomasticon. 

Ne Mae name Lejjün is borne also by other places in Syria and 
oab. 
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Lejjün (which include those of a £4àz well known in the 
Middle Ages) are two mounds, one of which, called 
Teli el-Mutesellim (Prefect's Mount),! may possibly have 
been the acropolis of Megiddo-Legio. Excavations here 
would probably be remunerative, 

Other sites for Megiddo have been sought, farther to the N., 
in the plain of Jezreel, at el-Mujeidil, 13 h. SW. from Nazareth 
(Spruner-Sieglin, Atlas); at Mejdel near Acre (Ewald, GV 7(3) 
3762 /.); or at Jedda or Jéda (Schlatter); this last proposal 
would have at least something to be said for it if it could be 
shown that in Josh. 17:1 Dor and En-dor are donblets (see 
Км-рок), and that in no geographical text dealing with the 
strong places of the plain of Jezreel is Dor-Tanturah, to the 
SW. of Mt. Carmel, intended, but always En-dor. This being 
assumed Megiddo alone conld be Asherite and it would become 
more difficult to place it at Lejjün; but, on the other hand, 
Megiddo must have been strategically important, and this fits 
Lejjün better than Jedda. 

Lastly, Conder has sought to identify Megiddo with Mujedda', 
з m. S. from Вёѕап (Beth-shean); but this hypothesis leaves 
unexplained the close connection between Megiddo and резе с. 
it creates difficulties in the stories of Ahaziah and Josiah; 
harmonises badly with the order in which the strongholds m 
enumerated in more than one passage ; it neglects the leading 
authority of Judg. 5 то, while interpreting Judg. 4 12-16 (cp v. 7) 
after Josephus in the sense that lays the scene of Deborah's 
battle with Sisera at the very base of Tabor; it has nothing in 
its favour but an obscure passage of an Egyptian text ‘The 
travels of the Mohar' where, according to WMM (195), there 
E a manifest confusion hetween the Kishon and the Jordan. 

С. A. Smith (А/С 387) and G. F. Moore (Judg. 47) have argued 
against Conder's view in a manner which seems to the present 
writer decisive. Moore with reason declares that ‘the situation 
is impossible.’ Оп the other hand Birch (PEFQ, 1881, p. 232) 
goes too far in claiming to have made it out as ‘certain that 
Megiddo was situated a4 or close ѓо Lejjün.' All that can be 
said is that the supposition is a very reasonable one. Petrie 
(Syria and Egypt, 176) holds that the campaign of Thotmes III. 
proves the site of Megiddo to be at Tell el-Mutesellim (see 
above) Breasted (PSA 22 [1900] 95-98) writes as follows :— A 
Syrian army which is defending Megiddo, is posted with the 
south wing at Taanach (Ta'annuk), and a small advanced force 
harassing an enemy advancing northward through the moun- 
tains along the Megiddo road.’ ‘These operations will not suit 
Mujedda' ; on the other hand, they suit the location of Megiddo 
at el-Lejjün in every articular. Indeed, if we had no other 
data for the identification of Megiddo, these facts would decis- 
ively locate it in the vicinity of el-Lejjün.' 

Reland, Pad. 873 893-95 ; Robinson, ZR (3) 2 328-330 ; Van de 
Velde, Reisen, 1 265; Raumer, Palestina), 446-8 ; Furrer, art. 

‘ Megiddo’ in Schenkel BL; Guérin, Samarie, 

2231-8; Mühlau, art. ' Megiddo’ in Riehm's 
Hir B, 989; PEFMem. 2 290-99; PE FQ, 1876, 
р. 81 ; 1877, pp. 13-20 (Conder); 190-92 (Conder) ; 1880, pp. 223 /:; 
1881, pp. 86-8 (Conder); 232-5 319; 1882, p. 151 (Conder); 1894, 
1513 Conder, 7entwork), 66-8 232 43 W. Max Müller, As. u. 
Eur, 85 97 167 Q5 Schlatter, Zur Topogr. и. Gesch. Palüstina's 
295-93 G Smith, HG 386-8 677; Buhl, Geogr. des alten 
Palästina, 209 /; Rohrbach, Christl. Welt, 361-364 (1899); 
Sellin, AZDPV, 1900, p. 5 Lu. G. 


MEGIDDO, WATERS OF (Judg. 519). See pre- 
ceding art., $ 2, and cp KIStION. 


MEGIDDON, VALLEY OF (Zech. 1211). See above, 
col. 3010 (end). 


MEHETABEL DNJOM [ig 0290], ‘God 
confers benefits,’ 828 ; Jer. [059 8 23] A/eetabel, quam 
bonus Deus ; but the analogy of Jehallelel leads one to 
suspect an ethnic name [Misrith ?] underlying it). 

i. The wife of Hadar (rather Hadad) king of Edom 
(Gen. 3639 wereSenr [ADEL], т Ch. 1 5o, om. B, wera Bend 
[AL]); see HADADi., 2; EboM. Probably she was a N. 
Arabian of Musri (see BELA, MATRED, ME-ZAHAB). 
Marquart (Fund. то) would read ‘from Me-zahab' 
(6's viod in Gen. =;3, a corruption of jp). This, how- 
ever, implies that " Nlétred" is 207 a corrupt form of 
the name of a country. 

2. AV Mehetabeel, grandfather of SHEMAIAH [g.v.] (Neh. 
б то petranA [B], uc703À [x], menraBendA [А], wereBend [L]). 

T. K. C. 

MEHIDA (NTM, ‘union '?? meeida [BNAL]), the 
family name of a company of (post-exilic) NETHINIM 
(g.v.); Ezra 252 (maoyàa [BA] |! Neh. 754=1 Esd. 
532 (AeAAa [В], meedda [A], АУ MEEDA, RV 
MEEDDA). 


3.Literature. 2 


1 It is too bold to find in this Arabic word for prefect a 
reminiscence of the ‘ prefect’ of Solomon. 
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MEHIR (1m9) ben Chelub, a Judahite, 1 Ch. 411 
(mayeip [BA], 7.g. 132? i.e., MACHIR, macip [L]). 


MEHOLATHITE (MOH), apparently the gentilic 
of ABEL-MEHOLAH (1 S. 1819 2 S. 21 8T) which belonged 
to the region where Saul's house held its ground the 
longest (Wi. С/ 2197) Тһе ordinary geographical 
connection, however, is very doubtful. 

If Meholah is a corruption of Jerahmeel [Che.], a fresh light 
is thrown on the designation ‘Adriel the Meholathite.' See 
SaAuL, $ 6 (end); MERAB, PALTI, т. 

MEHUJAEL (бкл, бк» [Kre, Суто), 
fourth in descent from Cain, Сеп. 418f (J). Not im- 
probably from ‘Jerahmeel.’ To explain the name as a 
participle— Piel (Budde, Urgesch. 128) or Hiphil (Nestle, 
Marg. 7)—is inexpedient. See MAHALELEL, and cp 
CAINITES, § 7. 

BAL give pam, but D paovia, E paovià ; Philo (De poster. 
Caini, 20) pend; Jos. (4.1.22) papoundos, Jer. (OS 8 9) 
Mauiahel, Philo's and Jerome’s forms are explained respec- 
tively дто gws Geod and ex vita deus, thus presupposing Sx nn 
Some cursives (а ^ z) give padeAenA, Eth. Malāleēl, Copt. 
(Fallet, ap. Lag., Or. 235) sealeleé? (= Mabalelel), or rather 
Mehalelel. Of the two attested forms Lag. (Z.c.) prefers MAHA- 
LALEL (g.v.) See also Gray (HPN 164) and Dr. (TBS 14, 
against the existence of proper names compounded of a divine 
name and a passive participle). T. K. C. 

MEHUMAN (122712 ; aman [BNAL2]), the first of 
the seven chamberlains of Ahasuerus (Esth. 1:0). These 
names are all of doubtful etymology (possibly Persian ; 
see Marg. Fund. 71), and @$ by no means testifies to 
their correctness, See ESTHER, $ 3; Crit. Bib. 

MEHUNIM, MEHUNIMS. See MEUNIM. 

ME-JARKON (pp "5, ‘yellow, or yellowish 
green, water’; BAL, presupposing }\рп DM2, gives 
&TTO BAAACCHC єрдко м), а place in Dan (not far from 
Joppa ; Josh. 1946), which apparently derived its name 
from some large spring or fountain that formed a 
marsh. The only striking spot of this kind in the 
specified neighbourhood is at Ads el'Ain (тг m. E. by 
N. from Joppa), the 'fountain-head' of the Nahr el- 
Аша, which, in beginning its course, forms a marshy 
tract covered with reeds and rushes (Rob. BR 4 140). 
Beside the springs, which are the largest in Palestine, 
stands the mound, crowned by medieval ruins, which 
Sir C. W. Wilson identifies with ANTIPATRIS (g.v. ). 
The importance of the site must have been early noticed. 
More than this cannot with certainty be affirmed. The 
reading is not absolutely certain. 

Rakkon (strictly, ha-Rakkon), which follows, appears to be a 
variant for Jarkon (ha- Jarkon), and both names may be cor- 
rupted from * Jerahmeel,’ cp Jndg. 135, ‘the Amorites (= Jerah- 
meelites [see Сут. Bid.) would dwell in Mount Heres, Aijalon, 
and Shaalbim.’ May not the Nahr el-Aujá have been originally 


known as the ‘waters of Jerahmeel’? See RAkKKON, also 
Makaz. TARIC 


MEKONAH, RV Месомап (7331), a place of some 
importance, mentioned after Ziklag, Neh. 1128+ (MAYNA& 
[х2 тш. inf, BN*A om., mamn [L]). Perhaps the same 
as Macbena, or (better) Madmannah. These names 
occur together in т Ch. 249, and MADMANNAH (.v.) 
follows Ziklag in Josh. 15 31. тке. 

MELATIAH (луш, § зо, 'Yahwé delivers?’ 
MaATiac [L]) a Gibeonite, a contemporary of 


Nehemiah; Neh. 37 (BNA om.) Perhaps from 
PELATIAH, an expansion of the ethnic Palti (Che. ) 


MELCHI (MEAXe1) Lk. 32428. 
Mop See 

MELCHIAH 
MALCHIJAII т. 


MELCHIAS (meAylelafc]). 


. 1. 1 Esd. 926=Ezral025, MALCHIJAH 4. 

2. 1 Esd. 9 32— Ezra 10 31, MALCHIJAH 6. 

3. 1 Esd. 9 44- Neh. 8 4, MALCHIJAH 9. 

MELCHIEL (2.¢., MALCHIEL, meAyLe]iHA [ВХА] 
CEAAHM [N*]), father of CHARMIS (g.v.), Judith 615. 
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(Jer.211), RV MarcHiJAH. See 


MELCHIZEDEK 


MELCHISEDEC (Heb. 56), RV MELCHIZEDEK. 
MELCHISHUA. See MALCHISHUA. 


MELCHIZEDEK (р7у290, $ ат; weAyiceàex. 
the name, if genuine [see below, § 3] would mean origin- 
ally either ' Sedek is king,’ or ' Sedek is Malik,’? but in 
later times meant ‘king of righteousness’ [Heb. 72]. 
Sedek may have been a Canaanitish god; cp сидик 


[Philo Bybl.]; Sedek-melek [чоорчу] occurs on coins, 
and similar S. Arabian names are quoted [Prátorius, 
ZDMG 26 426]; see Baudissin, Stud. Sem. Rel. 115). 
King of Salem, and priest of El Elyon, the Most High 
or Supreme God, in the time of Abram (Gen. 14 18-20). 
Melchizedek is thought to be referred to also in the 
traditional text of Ps. 1104% as resembling in his royal 
priesthood the king celebrated by the 
1. OT and NT psalmist — ‘Yahwé hath sworn and 
will not repent; 'Thou art a priest 
the order (?) of Melchizedek’ (EV). 
Certainly this idea was taken up, in connection 
with the full Messianic interpretation of Ps. 110, 
by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, who 
ireats the short account of Melchizedek in Gen. 14 
as a mine of suggestions for the right comprehension of 
the nature and office of Christ. Recent students, 
however, who seek for traces of the early Semitic 
religion have found the story of Melchizedek suggestive 
in other directions. Here is Abram (Abraham), the 
ideal and in a sense Messianic patriarch, accepting the 
benediction of a Canaanite priest-king, whose religion 
appears to have resembled his own, and offering him 
tithes of the spoil. Even apart from Christian associa- 
tions, it is surely a fascinating theme. 
Is this story historical ? or does it at any rate enclose 
some kernel of genuine tradition? It is held by many 


references. 


for ever after 


that the Melchizedek- passage, Сеп. 

2. Real 14 a Е А ah 
AEE 18-20, has been Interwoven wit an 
* independent narrative which is more 


intelligible without it. The evidence of this interweaving 
is found in v. 22, where, in the middle of the declaration, 
‘I lift up my hand unto Yahwé that I will not take a 
thread or a shoe latchet,’ the editor is thought to have 
inserted from the speech of Melchizedek the words ‘ the 
Supreme God, Producer (see col. 3015, n. 2) of heaven 
and earth.’ From this point of view it is a natural and 
plausible conjecture that Melchizedek, whose functions 
and refined religious ideas place him quite apart from 
the king of Sodom and his companions, is a purely 
fictitious personage, introduced for some object which 
has yet to be discovered. His name is apparently 
modelled on that of ADONIZEDEC [g.v.], a traditional 
Canaanitish king of Jerusalem, and was probably ex- 
plained ‘king of righteousness.’ 

Next it may be asked, where did the writer of the 
Melchizedek - passage suppose the city of his hero to 
have been situated? It was evidently a 
sacred city. But none of the three 
Salems which have been suggested N. 
of Jerusalem ? had a reputation for sanctity. Jerusalem, 
however, would do excellently ; in post-exilic times it 
would be important to find an early attestation of its 
pre-eminent sanctity (so De Wette, Dillm., and most). 
Moreover, if the King's Vale spoken of in Gen. 14 17 (see 
SHAVEH i.) is the same as that mentioned in the story 
of Absalom (2 S. 1818), and if Josephus is right in 
placing this valley two stadia from Jerusalem, it would 


3. His city 
and office. 


1 Ср Uru-malik, the name of a governor of the land of Amurru 
(Syria and Palestine) under king Sargon of Agadé (Dangin); 
malik might be the Canaanite god Melek, even if originally 
Uru-malik came from ‘ Jerahnieel.’ 

2 The places in question are—Salim near Nablus on the SE. 
(Baed.(9), 257 ; see SALEM 2), the Salim in the plain of Esdraelon, 
NNW. of Ta'annuk (Saed.(3}, 263), and the Salem or Salumias 
8 R. m. from Scythopolis mentioned by Jer. (OS 149 17), and 
wrongly identified by him with the Salim of Jn. 323 (sce 
SaLiM) Ewald thinks that the Salem referred to was ‘a city 
on the other side Jordan, which must be traversed on the 
return route from Damascus to Sodom’ (27252. 1 307). 
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seem that the equation of Salem with Jerusalem onght 
to be correct. It is, however, not at all certain that 
the statement of Josephus zs correct. Absalom would 
surely have erected his monument on his property at 
Baal-hazor, which Robinson well identifies with Tell 
Asür, situated between Shiloh and Bethel. Besides 
this, the writer had no obvious motive for half-concealing 
the name of Jerusalem. The name Salem (or rather 
Salem) for Jerusalem is found only once elsewhere 
(Ps. 762 [3]), and in that passage may have been dictated 
by a misinterpretation of Gen. 14:8. The best solution 
which remains is to read ләр —2.е., Shiloh—for pbr.! 

Shiloh, which was so long the religious and even the 
political centre of the land, had a strong claim to be 
consecrated by a connection with Abraham. There 
was a Ruth among the Moabites; why should there 
not have been a Melchizedek among the Canaanites ? 

If the text of Gen. 14 1s approximately correct, this is 
perhaps the best view that can be offered. Still there are 
difficulties. The priest-king Melchizedek in Canaan, 
whether at Jerusalem or at Shiloh, is a startling 
phenomenon; Jethro was a priest and prince of N. 
Arabia. More important, however, is the fact that a 
removal of what the present writer holds to be errors in 
the text of Gen. 14 reveals an underlying story of a very 
different character. 

* Melchizedek king of Salem’ is surely a late editor’s attempt 
to make sense of a badly written text. 32 prs has 


arisen out of ps abo m, and рур which follows is probably 

wd, according to Josh. 19 47, the original nante of Dan—i.e., 
the southern not the northern Dan. Now 'Lesham' and 
* Ziklag' are both corruptions of Halüsah. 1t was according to 
the first narrator, the priest-king of the sacred city of Halüsah 
(see SuECHEM, ZikLAG) who came out to meet Abram, and 
blessed him, and to whom Abram (the hero of the Jerahmeelite 
tribe, see JERAN: MEEL) paid tithes. 


The matter is treated more fully elsewhere (Ѕором). 
According to the view here advocated, Melchizedek 
has the singular fate not only of being an imaginary 
personage, but of owing his ideal existence to a 
scribe’s error. lf so, the use made of Melchizedek 
in Heb. 6 f., becomes mere temporary rhetoric — a 
typology which has lost even its apparent basis in the 
letter of the OT, and the Melchizedek passage in the 
MT of Gen. I4 can only be used as a monument of that 
post-exilic theology, in which the divine creatorship, not 
unknown before the Exile, but not fully recognised, 
played so great a part.? As such, let no one presume 
to undervalue it ! 

It must unfortunately be added that the reference to 
Melchizedek in Ps. 11044 is not less doubtful than that 
in Gen. 14318. The text of Ps. 110 is admittedly difficult, 
and probably corrupt, and there is good reason to suspect 
that v. 45 should run thus—""bn nz by оуу? = TRIN, ‘I 
establish thee for ever because of my covenant of lovingkind- 
ness.'3 All that can be said to clear up the enigmatical words 
of the received text has been well summed up by Delitzsch and 
Baethgen. Cp also Che. OPs. 20-25, and see PSALMS. 

The OT references to Melchizedek exercised both 
Jewish and Christian doctors. ‘The omission of any 

Tat reference to his story in the Book of Jubilees 
doen suggests a very early reaction against its 
' religious comprehensiveness.* Talmudic 
passages also permit the conjecture that some Jewish 
teachers disliked the use made of it in the Epistle to the 


1 Cp Jer. 41 5 where MT has 152, but © сали [В]. ®© in 


Ps. дс. has êv etpyvy. The same emendation has already been 
proposed by Gritz in Ps. 76 3, with advantage to the sense. 

2 mp (vv. 19 22), ‘producer or creator (of) cp Dt. 326 Ps. 
13913 Prov. 822. See CREATION, $ 30. The sense ‘ possessor’ 
(Targ.) is preferred by EV; cp ўр, EV ‘thy riches’; RVme., 
Ы ш creatures ' (Ps. 104 24). 

3 See Che. 2s.(2. (1) Metrical considerations show that 
there i is some accretion on the text. (2) “paar by i is intolerably 
prosaic. (3) The other so-called royal psalms contain no certain 
references to historical personages such as Simon the Maccahee 
or John Hyrcanus, each of whom has been not unplausihly 
suggested as the hero of Рѕ. 110. Duhm remarks, ‘How the 
reference to Melchizedek came to be introduced, I do not know ; 
perhaps it is the marginal note of a reader.’ See PsALMs, $ 29. 

4 Cp Rónsch, Das Buch der Jubiläen, 502. 
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Hebrews. In MNéddrim 32b we have, according to 
Friedlünder,! a reply to what is said on Melchizedek in 
Heb. 7. The Christian theologian called Melchizedek 
‘without father, without mother, without genealogy.’ 
The Talmud, however, states that Melchizedek is no 
other than Shem (so also Targs. Jon., and Jerus., Jer. 
on 15.41 and Ephrem Syr. on Gen.). The Christian 
writer applies the words of Ps.110 to Jesus. The 
Talmud replies that, owing to Melchizedek's incon- 
siderateness іп mentioning Abraham before God, God 
transferred the priesthood from Melchizedek to Abraham. 
(The words, ‘and he was priest of the Supreme God,’ 
are taken to mean that his descendants were not priests.) 
Cp also Sanhedr. 108 6, Ber. rabba, 44. 

On the arguments in Heb. 5-7 see Bishop Westcott's com- 
mentary, where it is well pointed out that the writer is uncon- 
cerned with the historical character of Melchizedek, and confines 
himself to drawing suggestions from the language of the narrative. 
In this he reminds us somewhat of Philo (De Leg. Aeg. iii. 25 26, 
Mangey, 1102 /) CpG. Milligan, Theology of the Ep. to the 
Hebrews, 118, 210. 

The recent attempt of Hommel to prove the historical 
character of the account of Melchizedek can hardly be 
called plausible (ÆT 153 7), and would probably be 
modified now by the learned author. Kittel's statements 
іп “ist. 1179/. also seem to require some reconsideration. 
He admits that the passage on Melchizedek has been 
* very largely revised by the redactor,' but thinks that 
'the balance of evidence is in favour of its historical 
character.’ 


See also Rösch, ‘ Die Begegnung Abrahams mit Melchisedek,’ 
TA SEKI, 1885, рр. 321-356. Rösch supposes a tradition of 
the Jerusalem priesthood in pre-Israelitish times. This was 
accepted as probable by Hommel, GBA 162, n. 2 (1885). 


TK. C. 


MELEA (meAea[Ti. WH]) Lk. 331. See GENEA- 


LOGIES ii., § 3. 


MELECH (190, as if ‘king,’ but probably from 
Jerahmeel [Che.], ср MALCHAH; мєАүнА [В], 
mahay [BN]; мало, MAAWY [A]; MEAYIHA [L)), 
a descendant of Saul mentioned in a genealogy of 


BENJAMIN [g.v. $9 ii. В], т Ch. 835 =9 art. 


MELICU (13°71) [Kr.]), Neh. 1214, AV, RV MAL- 
LUCIII. 


MELITA (meAitH, TR; MEAITHNH, WH after B 
and Vv. Acts 281). "The question as to the identity of 
1 identifcation the End upon which Paul was ship- 

with Malta wrecked (Acts 28 т) may be regarded 
' as finally settled. The indications 
in Acts stamp the account of the entire voyage as that 
of an eye-witness, and give it great value. The view 
(first found, but without arguments, in Const. Porphyr. 
De Admin. [mp. 36) that the Melita of Acts is the 
island now called AZeZed« off the Dalmatian coast, pos- 
sesses now merely historical interest. 

The * typhonic wind,’ which ‘struck down from ' the lofty peaks 
of Mt. Ida (Acts 2714), would have driven the vessel, as she 
scudded hefore it (v. 15 émudovres ёфербиєда), on the coast of 
Africa had not her course heenchanged. Under the lee of Cauda 
the ship was laid to on the starboard tack (ze. with her тей? 
side to the wind), and ‘the gear’ was lowered (т. 17, xaAácavres 
тб oxevos). By this phrase the author means that the mainyard and 
mainsail were sent down. This, to a landsman, was the striking 
operation, and he omits to mention that the ship stood on under 
storm sails. Such a ship as Paul's, close-hanled on the starboard 
tack, with a gale from ENE., would make a course about 8° N. 
of W., at a mean rate of 14 m. an hour; this would bring her 
to Malta in the time stated (Acts 27 27). For the details of the 
calculation, see James Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. 
Paull), 124 ff. (ast ed. 1848). 

The many conditions of the narrative are satisfied 
only by Майа, and more particularly by the 'bay of 
St. Paul’ (dz S. Paolo), about 8 m. NW. of Valetta, 
which has always been pointed out by tradition as 
the scene of the wreck. The subsequent voyage to 
Italy by way of Syracuse (Acts 2812) confirms this 
result. The view that the ship was driven to the Dalma 
tian coast rests upon an erroneous interpretation of 


1 REJ, April-June 1883, p. 19r. 
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Acts 27 27 (see ADRIA). It also necessitates the assump- 
tion of a complete change in the wind from its original 
direction, whilst the view that Melita = Malta involves 
the supposition that the wind blew steadily from one 
point of the compass. 

With a north-easterly wind, the sea breaks violently 
on the low rocky point of Koura which juts out to form 
the eastern side of St. Paul's bay. Aship 
driving as was Paul's must inevitably 
pass within a quarter of a mile of this 
point, which, owing to the southward trend of the shore 
in the neighbourhood of Valetta, would be the first land 
made, and the breakers would give notice of its * drawing 
near.’ In Acts27 27 ‘(the shipmen deemed) that they drew 
near to some country’ (AV), ‘that they were drawing 
near’ (RV), should be, ‘that some land was nearing 
them ' (mpoaá"yew——an ordinary idiom).! ‘The soundings 
here vary from 17to 25 fathoms, shoaling to 15 fathoms 
at a distance of half-an-hour in the direction of the 
vessel's drift (v. 28). Тһе anchors held through the 
night, for the bottom of sand and clay is so good that 
‘while the cables hold there is no danger, as the anchors 
will never start’ (Sailing Directions, quoted by Smith, 
op. cit. 132). In the morning they were cut away, and 
abandoned (2. 4o, elwy eis Thy Валассау` not as іп AV 
'committed themselves unto the sea' : RV is correct). 
'The final element in the scene is scarcely understood. 
The intention was to run the ship ashore, and it is 
usually assumed that this was successfully accomplished. 
The difficulty lies in the words ‘falling into a place 
where two seas met, they ran the ship aground’ (AV v. 
41, Tepureaóvres бё els rómov д:балассоу érékeiNav Tiv 
хаби: ‘lighting upon a place, RV). It is clear that 
the words describe something unexpected,? which balked 
the intention of running ashore. 


It is a mistake to hold (with Rams. S$. Paw the Traveller, 
340) that éréxecAay must imply purpose. Equally erroneous is 
the view of Smith (of. cit. 1427), that the ship drove on to the 
beach. It isclear from ez. 43,4 (‘they which could swim should 
cast themselves first into the sea’... . ‘some on boards, and 
some on broken pieces of the ship') that some space of sea, too 
deep for wading, intervened between the spot on which the 
vessel was aground and the shore. Smith interprets the ‘ place 
where two seas met'as the narrow sound between the main- 
land and the island of Salmonetta (Salmun) which shelters St. 
Paul's Bay on the north-west. This channel, not more than one 
hundred yards broad, a ‘Bosporus in miniature,’ connects the 
bay with the outer sea (cp the description of the Bosporus by 
Strabo, IIéAayos ò xaAoUct IIpomovr(óa* kdketvo eis &AAo Tò EÙ- 
{его mpoga-yopevój.evov móvrov, ёст: ёё GáAaTTOS TpóTOV тирй 
obros)) Ramsay (S7. Paid the Traveller, 340/:), takes it to be 
‘the isthmus between the island and the mainland’; but the 
chart does not show any such isthmus or ‘neck of land projecting 
towards the island.’ 


2. Criticism of 
narrative. 


Taking everything into consideration, we can have little 
doubt that by тбто$ 8@4Хатто$ we should understand a 
bank covered with water (cp Dio Chrys. 583 rpaxéa 
kai д:далатта kal толуол), Or a reef, ‘The chart shows 
a patch of shoal water (soundings, 9-12 fathoms) bearing 
SW from the approximate place of anchorage. "The 
bottom is ' rocky and foul,' and this may be the remains 
of a submerged rock formerly lying here. It is to be 
noted that Smith (02. cit. 142) relies upon the ‘ wasting 
action of the sea’ to account for the fact that the tradi- 
dional scene of the wreck has now no sandy beach (v. 
39, kóNTOV . . . ёхорта alyuóv, ‘а certain creek with 
a shore, AV). Far more likely is it that the sailors 
would head the ship for the other creek, into which the 
AMestara valley opens, where there is at the present day 
a beach. In order to reach this creek, the ship 
must necessarily have passed over the shoal above 
mentioned. 

No island so small as Malta has had so great a 
history. It has been a small edition of Sicily. Its 


1 IIpocaxetv [B] points to original mpoonxety ; cp cod. Gigas, 
which translates by resonare; D3reads mpogavéxew. See Rams. 
St. Paul the Traveller, 335. 

2 The same thing is to be inferred from the sudden resolution 
of the soldiers to kill the prisoners, else they would have done it 
before leaving their anchorage. 


SO 
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earliest historical inhabitants were Phoenicians (Diod. 
" 51:2); to them succeeded Greeks, and in 
y e a 218 B.C. the island was seized by the Romans, 

* and became part of the Province of Sicily 
(Cic. Verr. ii. 418 46). The language of the BdpBapot 
(see BARBARIAN) spoken of in Acts was probably Punic 
(bilingual — Greek and Punic— inscriptions in Boeckh, 
C/G 5752 f.) Subsequently the shipwreckcd party 
found those who could speak Greek or Latin, or both, 
at the governor's seat (Pat Citta Vecchia, 5 m. from 
the scene of the wreck). ] 


. The governor bore the title poros (Acts 287) ‘chief man of the 
island’ AV (cp Acts $ 13, end). The title is confirmed by an in- 
scription from the neighbouring island of Gaulos (Gezzo), which 
runs Afovkcos}, KA[avécov] vids K., Проудурѕ, immeds ‘Pupaiwr, 
mpatos MeAtratwy к.т.А. (C/G 5754. cp CIL 107495, »iunicifit 
Melitensium primus omnium). 


The island lay on the track of ships trading between 
the E. and the W. (cpv. 11); but this is not incon- 
sistent with the failure of the sailors to recognise an 
unfrequented part of the coast (Acts 2739). W.J. W. 


MELITENE (meAitHNH [WH]) Acts 281, Купе, 
EV, MELITA. 


MELONS (D'DÓ3N; ттєттомєс [BAFL]) are men- 
tioned among the various kinds of pleasant food which 
the Israelites had enjoyed in Egypt (Nu. 1151). The 
reference is almost certainly to the water melon Citrullus 
vulgaris, Schrod. 

The Hebrew word, which, according to Lagarde (Uebers. то), 
may be connected with a conjugation (of the Sem. verb) which 1s 
lost except in Ethiopic, is perhaps related to л пуу (in Ar. ‘to 
cook’; cp the etymology of mémov). The same word is found 
in Samar., Syr. (fa£fza) and Arab. (ди) ;1 the Arab. word 
reappears in Sp. a/ésdeca, Fr. fastégue. 

The Hebrew ó?aft;áh is mentioned not unfrequently 
in Mishn. and Talm., and is distinguished from the 
pabo (unħorérwv), by which apparently the melon 
proper Cucumis melo, L., is intended.? Whilst there is 
no clear proof that Cucumis melo was cultivated by the 
ancient Egyptians, the water melon on the other hand, 
which Livingstone found to be indigenous in tropical 
Africa, is represented on extant Egyptian monuments 
(De Candolle, Origines, 209). See Hasselquist, Zravels, 
255/. See FOOD, $ 5. N.M. 


MELZAR (ЛУП; Theod. ameAcad [B]. amep- 
cap [A]; © [87], however, has aBiecA pi, Which in Dan. 
13 it gives for MT's Ashpenaz ; race Ing ce EE 
jp in v. 16; Afalasar), the name, personal or 


official, of the courtier set over Daniel and his friends at 
the beginning of their court life, Dan. 11x (amecad 
[Q*], ameAc. [Q?]), 16. AV treats the name as 
personal in the text, but as official in the margin; RV 
takes the marginal rendering of AV (' the steward’) into 
the text. 


The course adopted by King James's translators in the text 
can be justified only on the supposition that the definite article 


which is prefixed to 75202 in MT arose out of a very early 
incorrect theory that 4s^p was an official title, whereas in 
reality it was a personal name. Certainly none of the ancient 
versions took the initial д to represent the article. 

If however the witness of the versions be disallowed, 
how shall we explain чоо, taking it as a corrupt form 
of some Babylonian word? Schr. (CO 72126) and Frd. 
Del. (Glosse Babylonice in Bá.-Del, Daniel [1880]) 
derive 959p from Ass. »sassaru, ‘guardian.’ This, how- 
ever, is in more than onerespect improbable.? It would 
be better to correct бол into Sox (cp Theod.),* and to 


1 This, according to Fränkel (Aram. Fremdw. 140) is a 
loan-word from Syr. 

2 See esp. Talm. Jer. A77. 12. | 

3 т. If a iquid were linserted to compensate for the omitted 
doubling of у, we should have expected ғ rather than 7; cf Aram. 
8073, Dan. 520, for Heb. NE (but cf König, ZeAzgeó. 21, pp. 
4727). 2. Massaru most commonly appears in the form »asar 
(st. constr.), followed by 2227, é&a//z»: and the like (Del. HWB 
423). 

4 More probably Theod. read bs. 
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explain the name as a compound of amel or amil, ‘man 
of,’ and the name of some God (cp EvIL-MERODACH). 
But the fact that @ has agtecópc both in 11116 aud in 
13 points most probably to the right explanation. Read 
in 111, ‘and Daniel said to Belshazzar, prince of the 
eunuchs, who had been set over Daniel,’ etc.  BelSarezer 
was a favourite name (see ASHPENAZ). 

Here there is first a slight transposition, next a change of a 
point (^35 for 72) and thirdly a correction of ухом into 


чумо. Note the gin the form given in Pesh., and for further 
details see AsuPENAz. [Since the article ASHPENAZ was pub- 
lished, Professors Prince and Driver, and Dr. J. Taylor in 
Hastings’ DB, have commented on ‘ Melzar.' one of these 
scholars, however, has explained the word, which, being the 
product of textual corruption, is in fact inexplicable. But Prof. 
Prince (Daniel, 196) has unconsciously advanced towards the 
explanation of aBeeodpe given already under ASHPENAZ.] 


T. к. С. 
MEMEROTH. See MEREMOTH, 4. 
MEMMIUS. See MANIUS. 
MEMORIAL. 'askáráh, Lev. 22, etc. 


I. miM, 
See SACRIFICE. i 
2. JBI, zikkārön, Is. 578 RV (AV *remembrance'); pos- 
sibly some heathen symbol is meant (see SBOT, ad loc., and cp 
Marti); but more probably we should read 3X3s7n, ‘thy golden 
thing’ (Ze., thy golden calf); cp Ezek. 1617, where “2! "25s, 
* male images,’ should be үлп maby, ‘golden images,’ which suits 
the context, and removes an undesirable expression. For the 
contemptuous ‘golden thing’ cp NEHUSHTAN, ‘brazen thing.’ 
See CALF, GOLDEN. т. К. С. 
MEMPHIS (7/2) occurs in Hos. 96 Judith 1 10 (mem- 
dewc [genit. BNe2A]), and in КУ". Is. 1913. The 
form (cp Ass. Mimpi) stands midway between the full 
Egyptian civil name of the city and the nnpleasing Heb. 
abbreviations, Moph and Noph. See NoPH. 


MEMUCAN (|2120, v. 16 |21010 Kt.), the name of 
one of the 'seven priuces' at the court of Ahasuerus 
(Est. 114, © om., 2. 16, moyyaioc [BN*AL?], Boy- 
raioc [L2] mamoyyatoc [N92], v.21 moyyaioc 


[BALA], eynoyyoc [N*], моүҳєос [N°], mamoy- 
yeoc [N*5]. Sce ADMATHA, ESTHER, $ 3. 


MENAHEM (0720, $$ 62, 84, ‘comforter,’ cp 
NAHUM, МАНАМ, NEHEMIAH; MANAHM [BL, and 
in 2 К. 1514 A], MANAHN [A], cp MANAEN), son 
of Gadi (see end), and king of Israel after Shallum, 
742-737 B.C. (see CHRONOLOGY, § 34), 2 K. 1514-23. 
He is one of the usurpers referred to by the prophet 
Hosea (74-7) and was enabled by Tiglath-pileser’s 
help to plant himself so firmly that he transmitted 
his crown to his son Pekahiah. ‘Tiglath-pileser him- 
self (see XB 231) speaks of having received tribute 
from states ranging from Cappadocia to Palestine, and 
apparently places this event in 738 B.C., though Guthe 
(G V7 232) on theoretical grounds doubts the accuracy of 
the date. One of the tributary states, according to the 
general opinion, is Samaria. The first king mentioned 
is Kuštašpi of (city) Kummuh (in the Kommagene of 
classic writers); then comes Rasunnu of (country) Gar- 
imíri (Z.e., Aram-Damascus), and next Mi-ni-hi-(im)-mf 
(ср col. 2921, begin.) of (city) Samírina and Hiram of 
(city) Sur—z.e., Tyre. It is most natural to identify 
the third king with Menahem of Samaria. Still, con- 
sidering that just before Tuba'lu, king of Sidon, Sen- 
nacherib in the Taylor cylinder mentions Minhimmu, 
king of (city) Sam&i-muruna, the doubt arises whether 
the Assyrian scribe may not here have given the name 
Samírina to some other city, such 2s Shimron or Shimron- 
Mérón, with which the Ass. Samii-muruna has been 
identified? (see Zimmern, ap. Rühl, ‘Chronol. der 


1 à Bovyaios is elsewhere the Gk. translation of the term 3382 


applied to Haman [g.7.]; see also Marq. Fund. 69 f., and note 
that the first Targ. on Esther identifies Memucan with Haman. 
See EsTHER, § 12. 

2 [f our Menahem is meant, why does not Tiglath-pileser call 
him ‘king of Bit Humri,’ Bit Humri being the usual designation 
of the land of Israel? 
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Könige,’ Deutsche Zt. f. Gesch.-wiss. 1268, but cp SHIM- 
RON). If the ordinary view is correct, Tiglath-pileser 
refers in his inscription to the event which is thus related 
in 2 K. 1519 ' [In his days] came Pul king of Assyria 
against the land, and Menahem gave Pul a thousand 
talents of silver, that his hand might be with him to 
confirm the kingdom in his possession’ (see PUL}. Un- 
fortunately the Assyrian inscriptions appear to know 
nothing of an advance on the part of Tiglath-pileser so 
far south as Samaria at the period referred to. 

However this question be settled, the account of Menahem's 
payment of tribute in 2 K. 1520 is historically interesting. It 
would seem that in Menahem's time the landed proprietors 
shared the burdens of the state as well as military service among 
themselves. If we reckon the talent at 3000 shekels, the assess- 
ment spoken of in the Hebrew text permits the inference that 
there were then in the Northern Kingdom 60,000 families possessed 
of heritable lands (Meyer, GA 1449; Kittel, 2/51. 2 334). 

Menahem was doubtless a rough, relentless warrior, 
probably a Gileadite, for GAD1 [g.v.] can hardly be his 
father's real name. This may help to account for his 
barbarity towards the inhabitants of Tappuah—certainly 
not Tiphsah—at the opening of his career (2 K. 1516; 
see 'TAPPUAH). T KC 


MENAN, RV MENNA (menna [Ti. WH], cp per- 
haps Nab. N2UD, 1212; in Gk. inscr. manoc)}, a name 
in the genealogy of JESUS, Lk. 331. See GENEALOGIES 
lin Shek 

MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN (NJ! N22 
pem bpm > MANH [2.е., нрӨмнта 87, EMET- 
рнсєм Theod.], ӨєкєА [2.2., EcTATAl KATEAOPICOH 
87, єстАӨн Theod.], фарєс [2.¢.. eZHptar 87, 
AIHpHTal Theod. ] (55^ Theod.; note too MANH 
фарєс OekeA in introd. to chap. 5 in MS 87; mane 
thecel phares), mysterious Aramaic words in Dan. 525 (cp 
26-28). Belshazzar and his lords, as they banqueted, 
and drank wine from the golden vessels of the old Jewish 
temple, were startled to see thcse mysterious words 
traced by the fingers of a man's hand on the wall. The 
wise men of the Chaldzeans were summoned to interpret 
what was written, but failed to do so. "Then Daniel 
was called, who interpreted the words to mean that God 
had numbered Belshazzar's kingdom ; that he had been 
weighed, and found wanting; and that his kingdom 
had been divided, and given to the Medes and Persians. 
It will be noticed that Mene is not repeated in the inter- 
pretation (v. 26), and that Peres is there substituted for 
Upharsin. On both points Theod. agrees with the 
interpretation. Whether vv. 26-28 give the true meaning 
of the words—in fact, whether the words stand in their 
original context—has been much discussed. As Bevan 
and Marti point out, 9pm and руз cannot mean ‘weighed’ 


and ‘divided,’ as the interpretation in vv. 27 f. seems 
to require ; the form poaa too, has no apparent sense. 
This seems to them to show that the phrase кэ NID 
“DAD Son was not invented by the author, but borrowed 
from some other source, the interpretation in vv. 26-28 
being an attempt to extract a suitable meaning from the 
words in defiance of grammar. Bevan and Marti, 
therefore, agree with Clermont-Ganneau (7.4 viii. series 
836 f), who explains ‘a mina, a shekel, a half mina’; cp 
Nóldeke (Z.4, 1886, p. 414), and see MiNA, SHEKEL. 
For озо = һа1 mina, note the late Jewish usage (Levy's 
NA WB 4123) and in particular an Assyrian weight now 
in the Brit. Mus. which bears the Aramaic inscription 
wip (see Cook, Aram. Glossary, 99). Hoffmann (Z4, 
1887, pp. 45 J) takes bpn as in apposition to the second 
xi»-—the mina in shekel-pieces—z.e., darics or gold- 
staters. It would be better, however, with Haupt 
(Kamph., ‘ Daniel,’ SBOT) to render, ‘ There has been 
counted (куз) a mina, a shekel, and half-minas.'! The 


mina might mean Nebuchadrezzar; the shekel, Bel- 
shazzar; and the half-minas the power of the Medes and 
Persians. This use of weights to denote persons is found 
1 So also Bludau, Die Alex. Uebers. d. B. Dan. 150, n. 3 
(1897). Strictly, this implies the readings 093 and [278. 
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in the Talmud, where an inferior son of a worthy father 
is called ‘a half-mina, son of a mina,' and soon. Prince 
(Mene, mene, etc., a dissertation [1893], 8; Bk. of Dan. 
113 [1899]) suggests further that there may be a historical 
background for the statement about ‘ Mene,’ etc., though 
this is a matter of pure conjecture. J. P. Peters (/BL, 
1896, p. 116), however, thinks (with Behrmann) that 
these combinations are too fanciful, and would read in 
v. 25 (following Theod., but omitting the points), x33 
D9 bpn, these roots meaning simply, ‘ Number, weigh, 
divide (or, Persian), which Daniel has to fit with an 
interpretation suitable to the circumstances, whilst 
D. S. Margoliouth (Hast. DB 3341) proposes ‘he has 
counted, counted, weighed, and they assess ' (v. 25), and 
‘he has counted, weighed, assessed’ (vv. 26-28). 

To sum up. ‘The ordinary interpretation of the 
mysterious sentence (see RV™E-) is plainly inadequate. 
All the learning in the world, however, will not make 
Clermont-Ganneau's or even Haupt's theory more than 
moderately plausible. It has been suggested by J. 
Marquart (Fund. 73) that the legend of the writing hand 
has its origin in the account of the apparition seen by 
HELIODORUS in 2 Macc. 324 f. As Niese has shown, 
Jason of Cyrene's history, which forms the basis of 
2 Macc., is the work of a contemporary of the events 
related ; this shows that the writer of Dan. 5, if of the 
Maccabean age, may well have known of the story of 
Heliodorus's vision. It does not appear that Marquart 
emends the text of the mysterious sentence in Dan. 5; 
but with 2 Macc. 325 before us, it is difficult not to 
read [x]vine Sup [xno] xno, ‘smite, [smite], slay, thou 
horseman’ (Che.). This theory is surely of interest, 
and so too, is the explanation which it suggests, of the 
method pursued by the editor of the story in Daniel. 
For we can hardly doubt that the sentence originally 
stood in Daniel as emended, with the alteration рт, 
ʻO Persia,’ for w18 ‘horseman.’ Now we can see why 
it is said in v. зо, ‘In that night was Belshazzar . . . 
slain ' (bwp; cp bup in the sentence on the wall). On 
a further question see Crit. Bid. 

Boissier points out that predictions traced by a mysterious 
hand are referred to in a cuneiform soothsaying tablet (Brit. 
Mus. no. 40303; see SBA 18 237 / [1896]). Line з says, ‘If in 
the middle of the 2£aZ/ (53.5) a finger describes a figure, 
brigands will rule the land.’ Т. К. CS. А С, 


MENELAUS (meneAaoc [AV]), a Hellenising form 
of the Heb. Menahem ; cp Eliakim and Alcimus, Jesus 
[Jeshua] and Jason, etc. ), brother of Simon the Benjamite 
(cp 2 Macc. 34), and probably one of the sons of Tobias 
(We. Z/G 200, n. т); according to another (and less 
likely) tradition given by Jos. (Ant. хіі. 5х) he was 
Jason’s brother. See ONIAS, § то. He was sent to 
Antioch bearing tribute, and while there was able by 
means of a bribe to supplant the high priest JASON (g.v.) 
(2 Масс. 423 7%). Althongh nominated, his task was not 
an easy one. Jason, who had the popular support, was 
indeed forced to fly; but lack of funds, and the con- 
sequent non-payment of tribute, rendered it necessary for 
him to appear before the king. Antiochus, however, was 
away engaged in quelling a petty insurrection, and Mene- 
laus by presents of vessels stolen from the temple at 
Jerusalem was able to subvert ANDRONICUS (g.v.), the 
king’s deputy ; and when the faithful Onias II. (then 
at the temple of Daphne near Antioch) threatened to 
divulge the arrangement, he was persuaded to leave his 
sanctuary and was treacherously murdered by the deputy 
(on the accuracy of this report, see further ON1AS, 87 f. ). 
The popular indignation was shared by Greeks and Jews 
alike (436), and complaint having been made to Antiochus 
the murderer suffered a well-merited punishment. In 
Jerusalem, moreover, the repeated spoliation of the 
temple treasures under LYSIMACHUS (g.v. ), the brother of 
Menelaus, and the knowledge that the money so obtained 
was put to the basest uses, incited the people to revolt, 
and Lysimachus met his death at the hands of the mob. 
An accusation was laid against Menelaus and three 
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witnesses were sent by the senate to the king at Tyre. 
Menelaus soon saw the hopelessness of his case, and, 
following out his usual habit of bribing, won over Ptolemy 
Dorymenes, who induced the king to discharge the case. 
The wretched witnesses were put to death, a fate which 
they would not have met with even at the hands of the 
rude Scythians (as the writer relates, 447). See, gener- 
ally, ONIAS. 

We hear but little more of Menelaus. When Jason attacked 
Jerusalem, he took refuge in the citadel (55 7%), and after the 
city had been put to the sword, it was he (rdv vóuwv кої rijs 
ma Tpí8os mpoddrys, v. 15) whoguided Antiochus in his plundering 
expedition in the temple, and after the short reign of terror was 
over, Menelaus was left in charge with a Phrygian (v. 23). 

At the time of Lysias treaty with the Jews, Menelaus is un- 
mentioned, and the high-priesthood is in the hands of ALcimus 
(g.7.) At all events he does not seem to have been idle, for, 
when Antiochus Eupator was proceeding on his campaign against 
п Menelaus is depicted in his familiar character as sedu- 

ously flattering the king, in the hope of ultimately being placed 
over the government. Lysias, however, warned the king, and 
Menelaus was put to death miserably (2 Macc. 13 3-8). 

For the view that Menelaus is the cruel shepherd in Zech. 11 15 

JT, see ZECHARIAH, $ 7. S. A. C. 


MENESTHEUS (menec@leclewc [AV]) father of 
APOLLONIUS [g.v., 4], 2 Macc. 122. 


MENI (LT), Is. 65 п EV"£, AV ‘number,’ RV 
‘destiny’; see FORTUNE AND DESTINY. 


MENNA (Lk. 33: RV). See MENAN. 


MENUCHA, PRINCE OF (Jer. 5159, AV™:). 
SERAIAH, 4. 


МЕМОНАН, Judg. 2043, Ете: (10332 ; дтто Noya 
[BN !], where (or from which) the Israelites ‘trode 
down’ (?) the Benjamites in a war of extermination. 
AV™& prefixes ‘from,’ ЕХ!" ‘at.’ nm, ‘from 
NOHAH' [g.v.], would be better (cp Moore, ad /ос.); 
but surely am» is simply a corrupt duplication of poa 
Benjamin (cp Bu.). T. К.С. 

MENUHOTH (Dinj$n), т Ch. 252 RV, AV MENA- 
HETHITES. 


MEONENIM, THE PLAIN (RV) OF (DIW "ow, 
RV™E. 'augurs' oak ог terebinth’), is mentioned only 
in Judg. 937 (HAWN M&coNeMeiN [B], Apyoc amo- 
BAETIONTWN [AL]. It was a point that could 
be seen from Shechem: ‘one company,’ said Gaal 
from the gate, ‘cometh by the way of the oak of Meo- 
nenim.' Perhaps we should read 5wenw, ‘ Jerahmeel,’ 
a place-name which may also appear in the distorted 
forms Arumah (v. 41) and Tormah (v. з). See 
TORMAH, SHECHEM; and for an analogy for the 
emendation, MAON, 2; see also MOREH, SHECHEM. 

RER C: 


MEONOTHAI (DiW; manableli [BA], mawn- 
aGei [1-]), the father of Ophrah, according to 1 Ch. 414. 
Most probably a corruption of *nme, талай, See 


т Ch. 254, where the name (RV ‘the MANAHATHITES ') 
occurs with the article. Manahti should also be read 
for HATHATH [g.v.] in 4x3. Thus vv. 13 and 14 become 
consecutive. T. KC. 


MEPHAATH (ЛОР or ЛБ; in Jer. DYDW 
Kré.), a Moabite city near Jahzah (Jer. 48 21 : uas [B], voa 
Ixc:4], pada? [AQ], spoken of as Reubenite and Levitical : 
Josh. 13 18 (uarhaaé [BL], ипфаав [А]), 21 37 (uapa [BL], paoda 
ГАЈ), т Ch. 6 79 [64] (uaedda [B], фао6 [A], рофааб [L]). . 

Clermont-Ganneau (Rec. d Arch. 457) identifies with the 
Mesa (Mefa?) of the Notitia and a village in the Belkà called 
in the Afard'sid (1300 А.р.) Meifa'a. According to OS 279 15 
1391, a Roman garrison was stationed at Mephaath in the 
time of Eusebius and Jerome. The name has probably been 


distorted from 850, Mizpath. "SEC. 


MEPHIBOSHETH (Di?3150, $ 42; memd1Bocee ’ 


[B], -Өл [A], MEem@riBaad [L]). А ; 
I. Saul's son (by Rizpah), who, together with his 


See 


1 N: a group of cursives in H-P, the text of which is repre- 
sented by the Catena Nicephori (Moore, Judg. 45 /). 
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brother Armoni (rather Abinadab? see SAUL, § 6), was 
given up to the Gibeonites for their blood vengeance 
(25.918 7). See RizPAH. 

2. Son of Jonathan, and grandson of Saul (2 S. 91 
etc.), also called Meribaal (?). See MERIBAAL. 

з. According to ("^t in 2 S. 3 /., (but TeBoode, 
Аа? in 37, A? (ms) in 38), the name of Sauls son 
and successor, commonly known as Ishbosheth or 
Eshbaal (Ishbaal ?). 

The historic trustworthiness of the names Ishbosheth 
and Eshbaal is altogether doubtful; the name Mephi- 
bosheth appears to conceal the true, original 

1, Name. name, for which textual criticism has to seek. 
According to the prevalent theory, the latter part of the 
traditional name is a substitute of bosheth, ‘shame’ 
for ' Baal’ (cp ISHBAAL, ISHBOSHETH); the former part 
is admitted to be obscure. This theory, however (viz., 
that names compounded with baal were so repugnant to 
later editors that baal was changed to bosheth) is very 
difficult when we consider that it is in the late Book of 
Chronicles that we find the forms Esh-baal, Meri-baal, 
and Merib-baal, whilst Jastrow's theory that there was 
a deity known by the name of bašt (=bosheth), how- 
ever learnedly defended, could be accepted by critics 
only as a last resource. A searching textual criticism 
appears to suggest a more probable explanation. 

neas (commonly read Mephibosheth) can be traced back to 
an original form [5xlon ; cp sap, Gen. 26 26, i.e., Seon. The 
stages of corruption and expansion are (а) mop, (4) nop, (0) 
neve, (2) nwala, (6) neableo. In (2) and (e) it will be noticed 
that p and д are inserted, the p under the influence of bya, 
the 3 to produce a possible sense (pi-boSeth, * mouth of shame’). 
In (a) 5 represents 4, (4) and (с), however, are the most interest- 


ing, because these stages are closely connected with the legend 
(as we must call it) of Saul’s grandson.! 

In 2 S. 95, when David inquires for a surviving repre- 
sentative of Saul, he is told of a son of Jonathan, called 
Mephibosheth, who is lame, nas (on both his feet, 913). 


'The story, which is told in 44 to account for this lame- 
ness, evidently has a romantic character. The prob- 
ability is that Mephibosheth (if that was the youth's 
name) was said to have bcen lame in order to account 
for his name, which was given in the record to which 
the narrator had access as Pisséah (cp PASEAH = Jerah- 
me'el in a Calebite genealogy). In a later state Pisseah 
became first Pi-bosheth and then Mephi-bosheth ; but 
the anecdote which had arisen when the name was given 
as Pisséah remained. It is remarkable that Saul's succes- 
sor was also called Mephi-bosheth by some (see above, 3). 
This suggests that Ishbosheth is probably an expansion 
of I-bosheth (the s4 being repeated to produce an ety- 
mology), where ‘I’ is a relic of ' Mephi,' and conse- 
quently that the tradition of the lameness of the bearer 
of the name referred originally not to a grandson but to 
а son of Saul. ‘The true name of Saul's successor, how- 
ever, was probably either Jerahme'el or an easy popular 
distortion of it such as Mahriel. We do not happen to 
find the form Meribaal (a corruption of Mahriel ?) applied 
to Saul's successor; it is, however, applied to Saul's 
grandson in 1 Ch. "The true name of the grandson of 
Saul and son of Jonathan may very well have been 
forgotten. 

As to ' Eshbaal' (‘Ishbaal’?), the name which is thought to 
take the place of the * Ishbosheth ' of т K. in 1 Ch. 8 33 and 9 39, 
it is most prohably a corrupt variant of Malchishua, which, how- 
ever, is itself also corrupt (see MarcHisHUA) _ Possibly the 
scribe who produced it may have been confirmed in his error by 
a reminiscence of Meribaal; but that Eshbaal or Ishbaal is an 
interpretation of Meribaal cannot plausibly be held. 

"The result obtained above with reference to the name Mephi- 
bosheth casts a light on the singularly premature statement re- 
specting Saul's grandson * Mephibosheth'in2$. 44. According 
to Budde, 2 S. 4 44 should be placed after 2 S. 9 5, since it relates 
the cause of the lameness referred to by Ziba(Az.-Sa. 248). This 


is plansible ; but how shall we account satisfactorily for the mis- 
placement? Probably 2 S. 4 4 has been recast by an editor; Że., 


1 (4) may also be connected with a passage in the early history 
of Jerusalem. ‘Blind' (pp) and ‘lame’ (noz) in 25.568 
are apparently fragments of ' Jerahmeelites’ (powom) For 
fuller details see C»zz. Bib. 
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it has taken the place of an explanation (now lost) of the name 
of Piss&ah (see above) borne by Saul's son and successor. The 

assage may originally have run, ‘ Now Saul's son was lame of 

is feet. He... fell, and became lame; and his name was 
called Pisseah.' The lameness of Saul's son may well have been 
referred to in order to account for the ease with which the poor 
weak king was assassinated. It is very possible that the original 
story of the assassination was not exactly that which we now 
read in 42 / 5-12.1 

We have already touched on some historical points in 
dealing with the name ; names, in fact, often help to 
make or mar historical traditions. Here, 
we need speak only of the person best 
known (however incorrectly) as Mephibosheth. When 
David sent for him, he was residing probably at Beth- 
jerahme'el, the centre of his father's clan, also known 
as Beth-gilgal (see SAUL, 8 1). The impression con- 
veyed by the MT of 25. 94 f. that he was at the time 
in the house of an unknown private individual, whose 
name and family are remembered, in an obscure Gadite 
town, can hardly be correct. We may accept the tradi- 
tion that David (on politic grounds?) guaranteed to 
' Mephibosheth' the lands whieh had belonged to his 
grandfather, but appointed Ziba, a servant of Saul, 
whom David had probably won over to his side, as 
' Mephibosheth's' steward. This fact, however, has 
been decorated, so to speak, by an admirer of David, 
by whom this king is represented as basing his act on 
the sacred covenant between himself and Jonathan, and 
as expressing the kindliest solicitude respecting the house 
of Saul, although from another source we learn that 
David deliberately handed over seven of Saul's descend- 
ants to the blood-thirsty Gibeonites (2 5. 211-14). The 
truth probably is that David sent for Mephibosheth, not 
on account of his covenant with Jonathan (which is too 
probably, as Winckler has shown, an 'idealisation of 
history’), but with the view of putting him under surveil- 
lance, lest he should assert his claim to his grandfather's 
crown. 

The narrative in 2 5. 21 just referred to should probably be 
prefixed to 28.9; v. 7, however, which states that David spared 
* Mephibosheth' on this occasion, is evidently an interpolation 
which arose after the transposition of the section. The passages 
relative to David's covenant with Jonathan are also most prob- 
ably of later origin (see S. A. Cook, A/SZ, April 1900, p. 169 /.). 

Saul's grandson is also mentioned in connection with 
Absalom's revolt (2 S. 161-4 1924 [25] f, and perhaps 
elsewhere). According to Ziba, he neglected to join 
David because he had conceived hopes of being made 
king by the ‘house of Israel.’ For this David is said 
to have dispossessed ' Mephibosheth,' and made Ziba 
lord of Saul's lands. Later, ‘ Mephibosheth’ came to 
meet David, and sought to explain his conduct. David, 
however, does not appear to have been entirely satisfied, 
and directed * Mephibosheth' and Ziba to divide the 
land. Such, at any rate, is one tradition. 

It is remarkable, however, that, according to another 
tradition, which survives only in a distorted form, it 
was ' Mephiboshcth,' not Ziba, who brought supplies 
to David when he left Jerusalem on his way to the 
passage of the Jordan, in acknowledgment of which 
David invited ‘Mephibosheth’ to become one of the 
guests at his table (Ze., a member of his court). 
Obviously this is due to an admirer of David, who would 
not have his hero accused of having ill-treated the son 
of Jonathan. We may at any rate assume, on the 
basis of this passage (2 S. 1953), that the invitation or 
rather command which now stands at the end of 28.97 
should properly form part of the narrative of David's 
second interview with ‘ Mephibosheth.'? Ziba, in short, 
probably took а// the lands of Saul (cp 2 S. 1939), and 
‘Mephibosheth’ was ordered to a disguised imprison- 


ment at the court. 

28.1727 is evidently based on a corrupt and misunderstood 
original, which may with high probability be restored thus, 
‘And it came to pass that Mephibosheth ben Jonathan [from 


2. History. 


1 Wi. GZ 2 196. 
2 ee they are misplaced, is seen by Winckler (G/ 2 202, 
n. 3). 
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Beth-jerahmeel, from Beth-gilgal, from Gibeah of Shalishah],! 
the Gilgalite, from Beth-gilgal. . . 2 In 1931 Æ, nyaio 
ngb, ‘from Gibeah of Shalisha,’ has become rma BARZILLAI, 


a purely imaginary name, which the writer must have derived 
from a corrupt form of 2 S. 1727. Н is certainly attractive—this 
familiar story of Darzillai-—but it is neither more nor less than a 
romantic decoration hased upon misunderstanding. The refer- 
ence in 17 27 *o Machir, Ammiel, and Lo-debar apparently comes 


from 94 ^ 431 xb, might be a corruption either of 4p53 wa’ 
(Jabesh-gilead) or of $353 ava (Beth-gilgal) ; but underneath the 
corrupt words which precede we can detect омет ma (Beth- 
jerahme'el = Beth-gilgal). See, further, SAUL, $ 6. 

In 2 S. 912 we hear of a son of ‘ Mephibosheth ' called 
Micha; but the name and the genealogy in which it 
finds place (1 Сһ. 83 f 941 f.) are both suspicious 
(SAUL, $ 6). Both Micha and Chimham (2 S. 1937 f£.) 
may quite naturally be traced to Jerahme’el. 

T K c. 


MERAB (272, $ 74; mepoB [BAL], ‘increase’? 
—but see below) is represented as Saul’s elder daughter 
(1 S. 14 49, om. A), who, though promised to David, was 
finally given to ADRIEL to wife(18:719) Нег five sons 
were said to have fallen at the hands of the Gibeonites, 
as representatives of Saul's house, to remove the blood- 
guiltiness of the land (2 5. 218, where ‘Michal’ is 
generally taken as a scribe's error for ' Merab'). The 
whole of the Merab paragraph (т S. 18 17-19), however, 
together with some neighbouring passages (parts of 
212629 f.) is wanting in @. Its genesis can not im- 
probably be traced. 

The name Merab may have grown out of a corrupt variant of 
the name of Saul's daughter, which elsewhere appears as Michal 
and probably also as Abihail, but which was really Jerahme'elith 
(cp Mahalath). The names of the persons to whom Merab and 
Michal respectively are said to have been transferred are also 

robably corruptions of shortened forms of Jerahme’el, or rather 
Adriel [Mahriel], son of Barzillai [citizen of Gibeah of Shalisha] 
the Meholathite [Jerahme'elite],' and ‘ Paltiel [Matriel], son of 
Laish [Shalishah], who was of Gallim [Beth-gilgal],' are the same 
person—a member of a clan called (from its origin) Jerahme’el. 


Al that the old tradition knew was that Saul's 
daughter married within her father's clan. See SAUL, 
§ т, Larsu, PALTI, MEHOLATHITE. Cp, however, 
H. P. Smith or Budde on the passages concerned. 

T. K. C. 


MERAIAH (MY32, on name, see below), head of 
the priestly b'ne Seraiah in the days of Joiakim, Jeshua's 
successor, Neh. 1212 (mapea [B], mapata [N], мара 
[^]. amapiac [L]). 


As the text stands, the root of the name is ann, ‘to withstand '; 
See NAMES, $$ 35, 53. But Gray's suggestion (MPN 295, n. т) 
that Meraiah comes from AMARIAH (g.v.) is very plausible (cp 
61), and when we consider the number of post-exilic names 
arising (in our view) out of * Jerahmeel,' one of which is MER- 
AIOTH = Jerimoth, it is even probahle. For Amariah is certainly 
Jerahmeelite ; cp Zeph. 1 x (Cushi and Amariah near together ; 
cp Созн1) 1 Ch. 66 (Zerahiah, Meraioth, Amariah, Ahitub 2— 
all probably from ethnic names). ТОЮ (0% 


MERAIOTH (D*; 88 34, 53; but see MERAIAH). 
I. A descendant of Aaron, and ancestor of Ahitub; 
1 Ch. 66752 [532 /. 637] 911 Ezra 73? Neh. 11 11 (MapPel- 
HA, мармоӨ, марєроӨ, MAPIWO [В]; apio 
[N]; mapaiw@, mepaweé, mapiwe [A]; марєоӨ, 
MAPAIWA, MEPAIWO, MAPIWOA [L]. See GENE- 
ALOGIES i., § 7 (iv.). 

2. In Neh. 12:5 Meraioth (BN*A om., маро 
[Nea mg. inf], wapimwe@ [L]) seems to be a false 
reading for Meremoth. See MEREMOTH (3). 


MERAN, RV Merran (meppan [BAQT]), Bar. 323. 
Probably a misreading for Médan= Midian. To look 
for Arabian names of similar sound is a profitless 
undertaking. The ‘merchants of Midian and Teman' 


is a natural combination (so Hi., Kneucker, Ball, J. T. 
Marshall). 


1 A later insertion. 
2 Probably a disguise cf ^na, Rehobothi. The 'Reho- 


bothites' are not impossibly referred to occasionally in the 
Psalms. See Psarms (Book). 
3 4 Esd. 12, MARIMOTH. 
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MERARI (YY?2, mepapleli [BNAF]; in 1 Ch. 6: 
161929236, mapapel [B], in т Ch. 6 47 15 617 26 1019, 
meppapel [B]). 

I. The smallest of the three divisions of Levites 
(Gen. 4611 Ex. 6:9, etc., only in P and Ch., see 
GERSHON, GENEALOGIES 1., $ 7, КОПАТИ, LEVITES). 
The Merarites (197, 0 и.) are frequently mentioned 
in the priestly writings (cp Nu. 317 429 78 І Ch. бт 914, 
etc.); their cities are placed in Zebulun, Gad, and 
Reuben (Josh. 21734-40). ‘The two sub-divisions bear 
the names MUsHI and МАНІЛ [gg.v.. Both Mushi 
and Merari seem to be corruptions of Mlisri—z.e., be- 
longing to Musur or Musri (ep MIZRAIM, $ 24), on the 
N. Arabian border— whilst Mahli=Jerahmecli (Che. ). 
Apparently the original seats of the LrvrTES [g.v.] 
were in the Misrite or Jerahmeelite region (Che.). See 
MOSES, § 6. 

2. The father of JupirH [g.v.] (Judith 81, wepaper; 166, 
нарарє‹ [xw]. From a comparison with Gen. 26 34 it was an old 
conjecture that Merari was a corruption of Deeri (the Hittite), 
cp Ball (Jud. ad /oc.). 

з. Family in Ezra's caravan (see Ezra i., 2, ii., 15 [1] Z), Ezra 
$819 (vioù Mepap[el: [BAL])21 Esd. 848 CHANNUNEUS (viol 
xavovvacoy [BAD 


MERATHAIM, LAND OF (D'w? YNI; Pesh. 
connects with ПУ, ‘to be bitter’; BNA connect by 
YINI with preceding clause, and render the rest of 21 æ 


THIKPWC ETTIBHOL єт AYTHN [Àq. TAPATTIKPAINON- 
TWN ANABHOL ETT AYTHN, QMS]; super terram 
dominantium ascende), Jer. 502r]. The vowel-points 
suggest the meaning ‘double rebellion’ [50 RV" ; 
AVmg . ‘the rebels'] (cp Cushanrishathaim), as if the 
name were a symbolic description of Babylonia, but 
since Pekod (in the parallel clause) is a geographical 
designation, * Merathaim' must have been so too. 
Frd. Delitzsch (Par. 182), with Schrader's assent, 
explains m-r-t-m (the consonants of the text) from 
Ass. mát marrátim, ‘the sea-country '—7.e., S. Baby- 
lonia ; cp ' Bit-Yakin, which is on the shore of the sca’ 
(marráti, i.e., the Persian Gulf), in Sargon's Khor- 
sabad inscr. 122 (А8255; А4 Т 423). 

Cheyne, however, who regards Jer. 50 f. as (in its 
original form, traces of which still remain) directed 
against the Jerahmeelites or Edomites, who abetted the 
Babylonian invaders, and long continued to commit 
outrages on the Jews (see OBADIAH [Воок]) reads 
thus: 'Go up against the land Jerahmeel, and against 
the inhabitants of Rehoboth, saith Yahwe, and do 
according to all that І have commanded thee.’ 1 


MERCHANT. 1. 90D, sor (A/5np. ємтторєү- 
€COA1), Gen. 2316 [but for a revised text see КЕзїтАН] 37 28 
Ezek. 97 21, etc; €MTIOPOC (Is. 282%, ME€TABOAOC) ; 
negotiator. 

2; ver rokel (urbs, cp 51 ; see SP1ES), Ezek. 27 3 Neh. 3314 
etc.; €umopos, éjmópcov (in Neh. 331 4, poBomdbAys—i.e., ротот. 
peor. not in (5BNA, peraBddros [L]; in Cant.36 pupeyds 
(Ze., 'perfumer") See TRADE AND COMMERCE, and for 
Neh. 331.4, where orb54 is a mutilation of Б`5юлплу (Che.), see 
NETHINIM and cp PERFUMER. 

In Is. 23 11 ]¥1D is rendered in AV ‘the merchant city’ 
(cp 3); but in RV ‘Canaan,’ RVmg. ‘the merchant people.” Оп 
* Canaan ’= Phoenicia, cp CANAAN, $ 2. 

3. 0923, &éna'áni, properly ‘Canaanite,’ because the Pha- 
nicians were a trading people; cp Ezek. 1629 RV 'in the land 
of Canaan’; mg. ‘unto the land of traffic’ (Job 4030 [416] Prov. 
31 24). In 15. 238 EV ‘trafficker,’ Il 523, ‘merchant.’ In EV 
of NT ‘merchant,’ ‘merchantman,’ correspond to ёитороѕ, av- 
Өротгос ёџт. (Rev. 1831123 Mt. 13 45). ў Р 

In т К. 101502 Ch. 9 14 pann °07хо 4235 is rendered in AV 
‘Beside that he had of the merchantmen,’ and ‘ Beside that 
which chapmen [hrought]' ; but the merchants have no business 
here. Careful criticism, by revealing the corruption of the text, , 
clears up the whole context. See SOLOMON. 


MERCURY, AV MERCURIUS, Greek Hermes 


1 44n comes from [n]3m* a scribe's correction of the preceding 
тро; pnm and pany are both attempts of scribes to make 
sense of a miswritten bum (cp [2 nw es in Gen. 6 4). 
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(єрмнс), was the customary attendant of Jupiter (Zeus) 
when he appeared on earth (Ov. Fast. 5495, Metam. 
8622), and is spoken of by Iamblichus (de Myst. Æg.) 
as feds 6 Tay Aóywv Tryeucv. In Acts 1412 it is 
said that the people of Lystra took Barnabas (the 
older man) for Zeus, and Paul for Hermes ‘ because he 
was the chief speaker’ (émeió7) aùròs Hy ò TryoUjevos той 
Aéyov). Details regarding Hermes and his Roman 
counterpart can be found in many easily accessible 
works. It will suffice here to refer to what has been 
said under JUPITER, col 2648, and to remark that 
Hermes is also the Greek equivalent of NERO. See 
also BARNABAS, § 3, and ep, on the sources, ACTS, § 10. 


MERCY SEAT (M153, 4apporeth; 1Ластнріом ; 
propitiatorium), corresponding to Luther's Gradenstuhl. 
1. The ‘Mercy-seat’ is, of course, not an exact 
problem translation of £apporeth and ihaorhptov, nor 
'" does the context suggest it. The phrase 
would do better for ' throne of grace’ (póvos 72s xa pros) 
in Heb. 416. Our first task, then, must be to try to 
ascertain what the much-discussed word Zafpóreth 
actually does mean ($$ 2-5) ; our next to make a similar 
endeavour as to the word іЛасттрох, and to ascertain 
whether the idea underlying the #адддуе!й of the MT 
and that underlying the ikagryjpiov of the LXX are 
coincident (3 6 f.) ; our last to inquire what is the mean- 

ing of the word in the Zocus classicus, Rom. 325 ($ 8). 
In the OT &appdreth occurs only in P (Ex. 2517-22 
2634 [6 otherwise] 306 [6 om.] 317 
x oe 3512 87 6-9 3935 [@ om.] 4020 [6 om.] 
* Lev. 16213-15 Nu. 789) and in т Ch. 

2811: (GBA efthacpds). 

If in these passages we are content in the meanwhile 
to leave the word 4uffdreth untranslated and to treat 
it purely as an unknown quantity, we obtain the follow- 
ing data towards a determination of the idea involved. 
In P the £appdreth denotes a conerete object (it is of 
gold and of definite dimensions) ; more precisely, it is 
a gold plate laid upon the ark of the covenant, rect- 
angular in form, and in its measurements coinciding 
exactly with those of the ark. Upon this plate are fixed 
two cherubs of beaten gold, under the outspread wings of 
which Yahweé has his dwelling. On the great day of 
atonement the high priest sprinkles this gold plate with 
the blood of the animals ѕаєгійєеа. 1 

The inference drawn from the facts by many ancient? 
and modern scholars—that apporeth means covering— 
was not unnatural. It was fallacious, nevertheless. If 
upon a bronze goblet we lay a dise that fits its upper 
rim, the word ' disc' does not therefore mean a ‘ cover- 
ing’ or ‘lid,’ although in point of fact in this particular 
case the disc actually zs a ‘lid.’ In like manner here, 
though the Zapfóreth actually does cover the ark, the 
name does not therefore necessarily mean a covering. 
There is this difference indeed between the two cases 
that whereas the words ‘dise’ and ‘lid’ have ety- 
mologically nothing in common, Zaffóret is actually 
derived by the supporters of the inference just men- 
tioned from «55, &dpAar, to cover. Now, whilst the 
connection of apporeth with /kaphar is undeniable, 
it must not be overlooked that it is a ‘nomen actoris’ 
derived from the Piel, and means literally ‘she who 
wipes out,’3—‘wipe out’ in fact here having that 
pregnant sense of sZAzen, expiare, which always char- 
acterises the Piel. Since this feminine noun shows a 
natural tendency to become an abstract one we may 
well adopt Merx's conjecture that probably it was 
originally associated with some such word as *55, so 


that our &appóretA will be an abbreviation for nya ©з 
1 The question whether the law of Lev. 16 is composite or a 


unity need not be considered here. Cp Benzinger, ZA TWW, 1889, 
рр. 65 7; also Leviticus, $ 2, and ATONEMENT (Day on, 


I . 

2 Sa'adya, Rashi, Kimhi. АТА 

3 For these observations the present writer is indebted to the 
kindness of Prof. A. Merx. 
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and will mean ‘instrument of cleansing,’ ‘instrument 
of propitiation.' 

The renderings of Pesh. (Aésd@ya, Sühnung), Vg. (propiti- 
atorium), and Arm. (in Ex. 25 17 xawouthiun, expiatio) come 
very near this meaning of kafporeth; that of the LXX will be 
considered later (see 8 8). Thus on etymological grounds the 
interpretation of *covering' is to be rejected, although in point 
of fact the kapporeth actually did serve as a lid covering the 
ark. Whether the ark had a special covering of its own upon 
which the £affdreth rested, so that the kapfpdreth, as maintained 
by Dillmann and, among others, by Nowack (Arch. 260), is to 
be thought of as a kind of penthouse for the ark, cannot be 
made out; we have no information. In any case the meaning 
of kappéreth in the OT is not 'covering, nor yet 'atoning 
covering,’ but, as we have seen, ‘instrument of propitiation.’ 

In agreement with this is the important observation 
of Lagarde ‘that an Arabic 4afiirat, in daily use as 

3. Kaffarat in ? а expression in legal pro- 
Arabian law cedure, corresponds formally and ex- 
` actly to the Hebrew nyg3."1 

Lagarde begins (23: /) by showing how the Arabic verb 
&afara, ‘cover,’ is used: a cloud covers the sky, night covers by 
its darkness, the wind covers the traces of an encampment, the 
sower covers the seed, for which reason he is actually called 
кай» (he who covers up. Next, Lagarde (232 /) explains 
wherein it is that the £a//àra! of Arabian law consisis. * Whoso- 
ever has deliberately left unfulfilled a zagr (vow) or promise, 


must make а £affürat [=п782]. The Za/farat, moreover, is 
obligatory on everyone who has engaged in certain proceedings 
of law, especially the taking of an oath; the object of the 
&affárat in this case being to make good any illegalities that 
may perchance have occurred in such proceedings. Further, 
it 15 obligatory upon every one who has reproached his 
wife . . . who has unintentionally killed a man [one school 
of law says ‘a Moslem'] or by any negligence on his part 
occasioned the death of a man, who has not fasted duly accord- 
ing to rule, or who has failed to keep the fast of Ramadan. 
Some schools of law accept £a//ara? also in expiation even of 
wilful manslaughter for which other schools . . . demand blood- 
revenge. The latter view is the only one really in consonance 
with the fundamental principles of Mohammedan law. The 
&affárat required consists either in . . . the emancipation of 
a Mohammedan slave, or in fasting, ог in sadaka (8:каосчит, 
Mt. 61 —éAenuoavvy), which can be exercised only towards really 
needy persons.* Now, in Sunnite law there are four 
schools: everything which is common to all four may safely be 
taken as an original and integral element in Mohammedan law. 
And £a/fárat is common to them all (Lag. of. cit. 233). 
Lagarde states that the £aférat is also usual among 
the Arabs in everyday life. He quotes (236), besides 
an interesting passage from Lane's Mod. Egypt. on 
funeral rites, a story of Zuar/üs;: a female slave had 
brought a dish of broth to table in too great a hurry, 
had let the dish fall, and sealded her master and his 
guests with its contents. Her master consoled her with 
the words: ‘Thou art free: perhaps this may be to 
thee a kafarat for thy fright.’ See also Lagarde's 
Register и. Nachtrage, 691; but ep GGN, 1891, pp. 
135 J- : | 
That the OT 4appdéreth and the Arab. £affürat are in 
some way connected with each other is more than 
: robable. Lagarde? insi 
4. Relation Р" t й 5 sits upon 
between OT this. The two words, he says (235 /.), 
Бтв А and coincide exactly ; ‘and as the Arabs 
A RH kaffarat have â for the Heb. 6, Lafiirat cannot 
i * possibly be a loan from the Hebrew. 
The existence of this /autverschiebung makes it certain 
that the words are, each in its own place, original.' 
The ideas in both go back to a common primitive 
Semitic legal origin: the conception of kappõreth is 
plainly a fundamental Semitic conception, though, of 
course, capable of being adopted by the authorities 
of an organised religion, like the early Judaism.? 
How Lagarde himself pictured to himself the connection 
between the OT kappõreth and the primitive Semitic legal idea 
referred to he has not set forth in any detail. He only says that 


he is ‘led more and more to the conclusion that n253 in the 


Pentatench means the ark of the covenant in so far as atonement 
and the ark were connected,’ and his statement shows that he 
agrees with Merx in the theory already mentioned, that a- 


péreth is an abbreviation, presumably for some such expression 


1 Lag. Ubers. 237. See, however, Kön., Lekrgeb. 2a (2895), 
201. 

2 Uebers. 235. 

3 See Lagarde, GGN, i891, pp. 136, and cp Uebers. 230. 
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as keli hakkahpireth. One is surprised, however, that Lagarde 
should consider the ark itself, not the gold plate upon it, to 


be the £afpdreth, contrary to the express words of the Penta- 
teuch. 


The present writer will only venture to say that the 
Arabic usage described by Lagarde, if accepted as 
illustrative of the primitive Semitic conception, seems 
to him to make for the explanation given above in § 2. 
Kapporeth, like 4afiirat, means 'propitiation ' ; it is 
used, however, in the OT with reference to the thing 
which subserves the purpose of propitiation. Similar 
abbreviations (Lagarde compares 75x) are not unfre- 


quent in technical expressions connected with worship, 
as, for example, in the popular designation of feast days. 


Thus the word saffirat-kappéreth has been very 
tenacious of its meaning during its age-long history. 
The meaning of propitiation, which 


5. History of came down from primitive Semitism, 


k pon it continued to retain in the OT and in 
сре " the Koran, and still possesses among 
wars: modern Jews! and Arabs. In the case 


of the Jews this is all the more noteworthy because the 
passages in their law, which continually reminded them 
of a kapporeth, had from an early date come to have 
only theoretical validity. Whether the ZapfóretA- 
worship associated with the ark of the covenant had 
ever been actually practised inay be left an open ques- 
tion here. What is certain, in any case, is that in the 
time of Jesus and the apostles the temple in Jerusalem 
no longer possessed the ark,? and, therefore, the 
kapporeth-worship connected therewith. As regards 
the offering of the high priest on the great day of 
atonement? in Herod's temple we have two notices : 
that of Josephus (Ant. iii. 103) and that of the Mishna 
(Yomda). The high priest sprinkled the blood of the sin- 
offering, according to Josephus, towards the roof and floor 
of the holy of holies ; according to Уот, towards that 
spot in the holy of holies, marked by a stone, where the 
ark of the covenant ought to have stood. ‘This stone 
was called éen Sathya or ében ¥thiyyã (ATONEMENT, 
Day or, $ 7). After the destruction of Herod's temple, 
even this shadowy worship ceased, and the sapporeth- 
cultus connected with the ark by the law became no 
more than a pious memory. The idea of kappõreth, 
however, was too natural to pass away. 

Passing to the Greek form, we have first to establish 
its meaning in Greek generally. 

(а) The adjective iNacrnjpios, etymologically con- 
sidered, has the meaning of ' propitiatory,' ‘serving for 
propitiation.’ Apart, however, from the 
LXX and Christian literature we know 
of only two anclent passages which 
certainly exemplify the use of this 
adjective. Among the Faiyüm MSS, discovered by 
Grenfell and Hunt,* is a fragment (No. 337) of a 
philosophical work, by an unknown author, concerning 
the gods. It is unfortunately much mutilated ; still we 
are able to make out an expression which has great 
interest for our present inquiry (13-5) : rots 8eots eiAao- 
[pto]us (sic) Ovaolas à£w[0£?]vres émireNeto0a. The 
actual fragment dates from the second century A.D.; 
but the text itself may of course be older. 


Here we find iAagnjptos as an adjective (of two terminations) 
qualifying @voia: іХастӯўр:ос̧ Ovgia =propitiatory sacrifice. No 
one can imagine here that the conception of sacrifice is already 
latent in the word iAaemápios : iAaaniptos by itself means simply 
' propitiatory,' the idea of sacrifice is given by Өусќа. 


The other passage is 4 Macc. 1722, which need not 


6. iac rf]ptos 
and іЛастўроу 
in Greek. 


1 We cannot here investigate the history of the current Ger- 
man colloquialism, * kappores gehen,’ ‘to go kappores '—z.e., to 
be destroyed. The word 4affores used in the language of 
modern Jewish worship is the old word Z£af4óre?k and means 
properly ‘ propitiation.' li 

2 See Ark, $ 4; also Winer, Bibl. R IV B3), s.v. * Bundeslade.’ 

3 Cp Winer (3), s.v. *Versóhnungstag'; also ATONEMENT, 
Dav or. 

4 Fayüm Towns and their Papyri (Egypt Exploration 
Fund), 1900, p. 313. 
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here be quoted. Here the reference is to the Macca- 
bæan martyrs. 

ФК has (8:0) roù іЛасттрѓоу ToU Savdrov, thus taking iAag- 
тїрїоү as a substantive ; but even if we suppose this to have been 
the original reading (which does not seem likely) the existence 
(AV) diective is proved for the philologist by the other MSS 

Of Christian date we have been able to discover with 
the aid of the Thesaurus Grece Lingue no more than 
a single example: Niceph. Antioch. ‘Vita Symeon. 
Styli.' in Acta Sanctorum Maii, v. 33517: xeipas 
ixernpious, el Bovdre дё iAaornplous, éxrelvas Qeg, where 
again iħaerýpos means ' propitiatory.' 

(^) Adjectives in -ńýpios are, as we know, often made 
into substantives,” e.g., Өбишаттр оор, фихакттрор, and 
many others; in inscriptions хароттроу and eóxapi- 
eT'piy are of frequent occurrence. rò і\асттроу can 
mean nothing else than 'that which propitiates,' 'the 
propitiating thing.’ What the particular thing is must 
be determined in each case by the context. It is wholly 
arbitrary to assert that іЛастӯріоу means ‘ propitiatory 
sacrifice.’ A sacrifice, if it was propitiatory in its in- 
tention, might once and again indeed be designated as 
a iħaerýpov; but the word itself does not on that 
account forthwith require the special meaning 'pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice' ; it still can be used equally well of 
any other thing connected with propitiation. Of this 
last various examples can be adduced, whilst, strange 
to say, no instance of iħagrýpiov being used in the sense 
of ‘propitiatory sacrifice’ has as yet been discovered.? 
Of our examples, which are all drawn from the early 
imperial period, two are found in recently discovered 
inscriptions, one in a pagan author, and two in Jewish 
texts. 

Upon a statue, or the base of a statue—at all events 
upon a votive gift set up to the gods by the people of 
Cos for the welfare of Augustus, ‘son of God,'— stands 
the following inscription :* 


6 dauos ©тёр тёз Abrokpáropos 
Kaícapos 

бєоў ио? ХєВасто cwrnplas 
дєоїѕ ІМасттргіоу. 


The word is used іп a similar way in another inscrip- 
tion of Cos (no. 347),? which certainly belongs to the 
imperial period, though it cannot be more precisely 
dated. It is found upon the fragment of a column : 


[6 8&uos ó 'AXevriev] 
[e vs elea 
о[т]ш At Х[7]ратіф {Хас- 

THprov óauapxeÜv- 

Tos l'atov Nwp- 

Bavoü Mocxiw- 

vols di] Nokatca- 

pos 
We find exactly the same use of the word in Dio Chrysostom 

(Or. 11 355 [Reiske]) : «araAe(jretv yàp олтоў avaOnua kGAA oTov 
Kai péyioTov тү "AOnvg kai émceypáiyew! tAagrypiov 'Axacot TH 
*IAcddt. Here also may be adduced the passage of Josephus 
already given under (а); see n. 1. More interesting still than 


1 To the above two passages we should have to add Jos. Anz. 
xvi. 7 r : mepíboflos ó'avrós dfer каї той Séous iAaory poy uva. 
Aevkrjs mérpas émi TQ a'Top.í катєскєуасато, if here tAagrTyptov 
and муна. are to be taken together ; but it is more than probable 
that tAagrjprov is used as a substantive and predicatively ; ‘he 
set up as а iàagrýpiov ToU Óéovs a uva Aevküe mérpas'—1he 
view communicated to the present writer by H. Brede (cp Deiss- 
mann, Bibelstud. 127, n. 2). The phrase (Ластјр:ои ToU déous 
is elliptical: *as propitiation for his crime that was filling him 
with fear.' 

2 Winer, Gras. (7) от; Winer-Schmiedel, § 16 25, 134. 

3 The reference to Theophanes Continuatus in Winer (7), өт, and 
Winer-Schmiedel, 134, is a mistake. See below, n. 13, col. 3031. 

4 W. R. Paton and E. L. Hicks, The Inscriptions of Cos, 
nor no. 81 (p. 126), cp Deissmann, Bidelstud. 128. 

Paton and Hicks, 225 ^, cp Deissmann, 128. We learn by 
private communication from Dr. R. Herzog of Tübingen that 
this inscription has since, unfortunately, disappeared. It is a 
happy circumstance that it had already been published by the 
English editors. 
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the passage just referred to is the fact that Symmachus! in his 

translation of Сеп, 616 [15] twice designates Noah's ark as 

iAagrptov, plainly hecause he regarded it as а means of pro- 
itiation ; whosoever found refuge in the ark, to him God showed 
is mercy. 


(c) The examples hitherto adduced all give the 
geueral sense of ' means of propitiation,' ' propitiatory 
thing,’ the context in each case showing the special 
meaning (never, however, that of ‘ propitiatory sacri- 
fice’). Several of a later date have now to be added. 
The passage from Nonnus, indeed (Dronystaca, 18517 : 
4th-sth cent. A. D.), cited by Cremer (9, 474), is uncer- 
tain ; the current reading would appear to be ixasrhpia 
Topyots, which Falkenburg altered into астра 
Горуобѕ and Cunceus into iepà pevuara lopyots.2 Even 
should the conjecture іЛастўра be right, the passage 
still remains unintelligible ; according to the context the 
iaorHpia Vopyots must mean a district of country.? 

Hesychius, the lexicographer, explains іЛастўр‹оу as 
Kaddpovov, ÜvatacT)puov, t.e., he gives a synonym (‘ that 
which purifies’ and ‘that which propitiates' are nearly 
related ideas) and adds a special meaning which, of 
course, is possible only in a particular context,* that 
of ‘altar,’ which Cyril, the lexicographer cited by 
'Schleusner,? explains quite rightly when he says: iña- 
стро’ OvovacTHpiov, ёу Ф просфёрє: (mpoopéeperat ?) 
тєрї duaprior, 

Menander the historian (6th-7th cent. А.р.) іп 
Excerpt. Hist. 35212 f.9 alludes to róv uovaaT1jptov olkov 
Tov Aeyóuevov Xegavóv and afterwards (16) designates 
this monastery as a іЛастўріоу (re(xec TE каттсфаћ№о- 


occasion be quite appropriate. ? 

From Du Cange? we learn that Sabas?’ in the Typicum 
(Venice ed. ), chaps. 1 and 5, gives the name of iħasrhpiov 
to the place of the altar, the choir (дема, cancellis 
inclusum); e.g. (chap. 5), боша т? &yíav Tpáme(av 
стаороє:д 05 woatTws kal TÒ INaorhpiov dav. 

In Joseph Genesios (roth cent. A.D.) 10321 1° 
monastery is called iħaerhpiov, just as in Menander : 
ws бё тарєстӯкє: rois то? tAagTnplou mpobtipocs. |} 

Theophanes Continuatus (roth cent. A.D.) in two 
places (82621 f. 45214)!? calls a church iAaorz]ptov.? 

How this use of the word is to be explained can be 
well seen in a passage of Johannes Kameniates (1oth 
cent. A. D.), who says of sumptuous ecclesiastical build- 
ings (50210 f.) 14 that they are ‘as it were propitiatory 
gifts dedicated by the community to the deity’ (фттєр 
туй Kowa mpds тд Üctov ikaoTHpia). Неге iNaorhpiov 
has its old meaning ‘ propitiatory thing,’ more partieu- 
larly ‘propitiatory gift.’ If it was possible with 


1 Field, Mex., 1875, 123 / 

2 See Vouni Panopotite Dionysiacorum libri XLVIII., 
em. F. Graefe, 1 (1819) p. зоо. КӧсҺу in his edition (Leipsic, 
1857) conjectures evvaaryptoy ‘Opyov, and seeks to defend this 
reading, p. lix 4 

3 Cremer (8), 474, explains ‘ propitiatory gift,’ which does not 
remove the difficulty. 

3 He is Boule. thinking of Ezek. 43 14 т7 20 Ø ; cp below, 
§ i a, end. 

D Vou леу. о. н МАС 
menti, 3, Leipsic, 1820, р. 109. 

6 Ed. Niebuhr (Bonn). 

7 Cremer(?), 474, cites the passage, but plainly had not read it. 

8 Glossarium ad scriptores medie et infime Grecitatis, 
1 (1688) 513. 

9 St. Sabas (or Sabbas) died 53r А.р. Whether the Typicum 
that bears his name be really his is doubtful. Cp Krumbacher, 
Gesch. d. Byz. Lit.?), 14v. 

10 As to this, cp Ezek. 43 14 17 20 ©, and helow, § 7 a, end. 

11 Ed. Lachmann (Bonn) The 7Aesaurus cites p. 49 D ac- 
cording to the Venice Ed. 

12 Ed. Bekker (Bonn). 

13 According to Winer(?) 91, and Winer-Schmiedel, 134, iAac- 
т]ріоу should here be taken in the sense of propitiatory sacrifice ; 
but this does not suit. The index of the Bonn edition gives 
Sp as the meaning ; but this is not sufficiently exact. 

id. Bekker (Bonn) Leo Allatius in his edition (Cologne, 
к has ё#&Ааеттүр.@ for (Ластўріа. The word ё&&А«ттур‹о› is 
met with also in the Scholiast to Apollonius of Rhodes, 2 485 f 
(ap. Rhod. -!zgonautica, rec. К, Fr. Ph. Brunck, 2, 1813, P. 165) 
in interpreting Awpyia i icpd, of which the scholiast says тоутёстіи 
éftAagrypia Kai xaramavotýpia THs ópyrs. In this connection it 
is offerings that are so designated. 
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Johannes Kameniates to liken a church to a iAagrnjpiop, 
it was also possible even to call a church or a cloister 
by that name, as Theophanes Continuatus, Joseph 
Genesios, and Menander actually do. 

(d) From what has been said we see how baseless is 
the assertion that to the word {Ластӯўрор it is necessary 
to supply 004a. Hitherto not a single passage has been 
adduced where this is the єаѕе,! and in all the places 
where iiagryjpioy is read with certainty, some other 
word than 00ua is demanded as a supplement. тд 
1№асттђргоу signifies ‘the propitiatory thing,’ ' the means 
of propitiation.’ What the propitiatory thing that is 
actually intended may be has to be determined in each 
case by the context. 

(a) The LXX uses in the first instance the m 
(Ex. 2516 [17]): kal roses Ї{Хаттт}р‹о>» ётідєиа? xpveiov 
kaÜapoU. Неге iħasrýpiov ém(0ecua 
renders £agpóreth. ‘The present writer 
in LXX, Philo, formerly a po to n) 

АПА Heb oe. ‘covering,’ an accordingly took ёті- 

eua as the translation of the word 
kappóreth and the whole expression ihagryptov ётібєша 
as rendering the zdea kappóreth. After what has been 
said above (§ 2) it will be seen that he is no longer of 
this view. It seems rather that the LXX took up the 
idea of kappõreth quite rightly, and saw the expression 
to be elliptical ; only, in the first passage w here the word 
occurred, they filled up the ellipsis, giving 1№асттр:ои 
éml@eua for [47 hak-|kapporeth, because, in point of 
fact, the object to which the word was applied was a 
sort of plate which in some way or other served as a 
lid to the ark. In all subsequent passages the ellipsis 
of the рап is adhered to; © regularly has iħaorThpiov 
for happoreth.4 Tf, therefore, as has been shown above, 
kappóreth ($ 2 ff.) and ІМастђрор ($ 7) both mean ' pro- 
pitiatory thing,’ @ has rendered the meaning of its 
original quite correctly.” It is, unfortunately, by no 
means superfluous once more to insist that, accordingly 
І№астђріох in & does not mean ‘the lid of the ark.' 
That, on the contrary, the meaning ‘ propitiatory thing’ 
was alone present to the minds of the translators is 
shown by the facet, ahnost invariably overlooked in 
the theological commentaries, that Ezek. 43141720 (5 
renders also the any, the ledge (RV 'settle') of the 


altar, by itagrjpiov. This also had to be sprinkled 
with the blood of the sin-offering, and therefore had 
something to do with propitiation.® 

(^) Philo also shares the view of @ as to {Аа@аетттурор. 
In all the places where he alludes to or quotes the OT 
kappõreth- passages, {Аттттроу can only be translated 

‘ propitiatory thing.’ 

Thus: De vit. Mos, 38 (Mang. 150) ү è KiBwrdos . . . Hs 
ёт(дєра 0m avet THA TO Aeyóp.evov év lepais BíBAois {Ластіриор ; 5 
ibid., a little lower down, то бё ёп(дєма то mpogayopevój.evov 
iAaarijptov ; De profug. 19 (M. 561). TO ёт‹Өєца. TS 
к.Вото?, колде бё avro iAaoryptoy ; De cherub, 8 (M. 143) kai yàp 
ауттрбсота фло elvat vevovTa тро то іЛастіўріои érépots 
(allusion to Ex. 25 20 [21] Ф). In every case it is only the con- 
nection that shows the ‘ propitiatory thing’ associated with the 
ark to be intended. 


T. iae T']ptos 
and іЛастђріоу 


1 The only instance that could be mentioned would be the 
ёё. Хастіроу of the Scholiast to Apollonius of Rhodes mentioned 
in the preceding note ; but here, too, the meaning ' propitiatory 
sacrifice ' lies not in the word itself, but in the connection, 

2 ribena is wanting in Cod. 58 only ; ; in Codd. 19, 30, etc., it 
stands before itAaamptov. See further, Deissmann, Bidelstud. 
1225 nT. 

3 Bibe/stud. 122. The views there stated, as also in the 
English translation (Edin., 1901), are to be modified in the sense 
of the present article. 

à ‚ Only іп 1Ch. 28 11 is ‘house of the kappõreth’ rendered 
6 оїко$ roù 'Ё.Ласноў, where тоб éfcAagmov cannot be taken as 
essentially different from roù 1Хастцріоу. In Ех. 26 34, where 
МТ has Дард reth, B has тә кататетасраті, showing that it 
read pardketh; in Am. 91 again, © read Aappdreth for kaphtor 
i rendered itAagrypeov. See further, Deissmann, BzZe/stud. 


12 
3 “The other versions that rest on the LXX (cp § 2) also hit the 
Е sense. 
6 It is here perhaps that we should look for the explanation of 
the application of the word ‘Ластӯр‹ох by:Hesychius, Cyril, and 
Sabas referred to above (8 6c). 
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(с) The same holds good of Heb.95, brepdvw бё 
auras xepovBelv Oófms karaokıdfovra тд iXacTüpiov, 
where it is not the word ІМастўроу but the whole con- 
nection that recalls the ark. 

(2) We are now in a position to form ап opinion regarding 
Ritschl’s extraordinary assertion! that ‘everywhere hoth in the 
OT and in the NT’ the word iAagrjpioy means ‘that remark- 
able piece of furniture over the ark of the covenant in the holy 
of holies.” The proposition must in point of fact be so altered 
as to run: iAagrjptoy invariably means ‘ propitiatory thing’; 
what the thing is in each individual case—whether the structure 
above the ark of the covenant, or the ledge of the altar (or the 
ark of Noah, or a votive offering, or a church, or a cloister, or 
the like}—must always be determined by the context. If further 
Ritschl goes on? to draw a hard and fast line between Greek 
usage and that of Ф and NT, this is not in accordance with 
sound philological method, but is merely the arbitrariness of 
dogma. 

Our scientific interest in the word thacr#poy and 
our whole investigation in the course of the foregoing 
sections, find their ultimate importance 
in the light they shed upon the cele- 
brated locus classicus, Rom. 325: whom 
God set forth (mpoéĝero) a {№Масттріо through faith in 
(dca mo recs év) his blood. 

(a) One possibility suggests itself, that of taking 
№астӯріоу as accusative of ІЛастӯўріоѕ: ‘whom God 
hath set forth as a propitiating one.’ The more obvious 
course, however, is to take it as a neuter ; the adjective 
is but rare, the neuter substantive is of frequent occur- 
rence, In either ease the meaning is essentially the same. 

(2) That Paul is here using the neuter is, according 
to the statistics of the word, the more probable supposi- 
поп. ‘This being assumed, three questions have to be 
carefully distinguished in the exegesis of the passage : 
(a) What is the meaning of the word idacripov as 
such ; (8) in what connection is it elsewhere employed ; 
(y) has it in its present context any recognisable special 
meaning, or has it not ? 

Many interpreters have mixed up all three questions, 
have ignored the first altogether, or have overlooked 
the multitude of various answers which are possible in 
the case of the second. 

(с) The answers to a and f respectively will be found 
іп $$ бапа 7. (а)! Ааеттрго>, wherever it occurs, always 
and invariably means ‘that which propitiates,’ ‘the 
means of propitiation,’ ‘ the propitiating thing.’ (8) Any 
object whatever, as long as a propitiatory significance is 
attached to it, can be designated as a lAacTptov. 

The following instances are met with in ancient texts :— 

1. Votive offerings to deities or to the deity are most fre- 
quently of all so designated (Cos inscriptions, Josephus, Dio 
Chrysostom, Johannes Kameniates). 

2. The golden plate above the ark, on which the blood of 
sacrificial animals was sprinkled, prescribed by the law for the 
worship of the temple is called tAagrjpiov ётїӨєна, or for 
brevity’s sake iAagmjptov (the LXX and quotations from or 
references to it in Philo and the Epistle to the Hebrews). 

з. The ledge of the altar (5), 

4. The place of the altar (Sabas). 

5. The altar (Hesychius, Cyril). 

6. Noah's ark (Symmachus). 

7. A monastery (Menander, Joseph Genesios). 

8. A church (Theophanes Continuatus). 

All these can receive the name {Ластўр:оу. 

That a sacrifice should be called iħasrhpiov is not in 
itself impossible; but we have not as yet been able to 
discover any actual instance, although in one solitary 
case we meet with é£&aorfjpiov in that sense (Scholiast 
to Apollonius of Rhodes)  'Thus we meet with a 
great variety of special applications of the word iAaa- 
тро»; but the variations are not so much ‘ usual’ 
as ‘occasional’ in their character.? It is therefore 
very unwise to come to the text in the Epistle to the 
Romans with any dogma in one's mind as to the 
meaning of the word, such as that {Аатт®рго» ‘ means’ 
the propitiatory covering on the ark, or that it ‘means’ 
а propitiatory sacrifice. The one proposition we can 
safely bring with us to the interpretation of the passage 


8. {Ластӯріоу 
in Rom. 325. 


1 е и. Versöhnung, 2(9), 168. 
Ibid. 170. 
3 On the distinction see ELEMENTS, § 1. 
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in question is that stated above under a and anew rein- 
forced by the examples enumerated under B: iAaeaTüpiov 
signifies ‘ propitiatory thing,’ ‘ means of propitiation.' 

у. As for the nature of the ‘means of propitiation’ 
referred to in the text, where it is said that God has 
openly set forth (wpoé@ero) the Lord Jesus Christ asa 
iħasrýpiov, or as to whether perhaps Paul may here 
have attached no special meaning at all to the word, 
we need not turn for help to any alleged * biblieal' use 
of the word, but must look solely to the context itself. 

(4) At the outset, of the explanations that have some- 
times been given we may at once set aside two: (x) 
mercy seat (see above, § 1), and (2) propitiatory covering 
of the ark. 

The connection does not offer a single point for this assump- 
tion to lay hold of. Apart from the absence of the article, the 
peculiar stiffness and inappropriateness of the figure suggested 
is against it. ‘Were the cross so designated the image could, 
at all events, be understood ; used of a person it is both inelegant 
and unintelligible ; 2 moreover that Christ, ‘the end of the law '— 
Christ of whom Paul has been saying immediately before that 
he is the revealer of a righteousness of God apart from the law 
(xwpis vóuov 6ucawoa ivo Өєо?) should in the next hreath be de- 
scribed as the ‘covering ' of the ark of the covenant, would furnish 
an image as un- Pauline in its character as it could possibly be.'3 


It is further to be observed that Ritschl with his 
interpretation of the expression as meaning the ' utensil 
above the ark’ is inconsistent with himself. Whilst 
affirming in the first instance* that {Ластуріои here has 
' precisely that meaning of the word, and that meaning 
alone’ (to wit, ‘utensil above the ark '), he afterwards 5 
says that iħaerýpiov without the article has ‘of course 
the force of a general conception. It denotes, not the 
individual material thing so designated in the LXX, as 
such, but the ideal purpose which the Israelite connected 
with the conception of that thing.’ ‘This practically 
deprives Ritschl's own interpretation of all its force; 
for the whole present question turns upon the utensil. 

(e) The interpretation * propitiatory sacrifice’ is not 
to be set aside summarily. Although we have no other 
instances of the employment of the word in that sense, 
such a use might yet be discovered in some particular 
connection, and in the present instance it is conceivable ; 
where blood is spoken of, a sacrifice ean also be spoken 
of. The final determination, however, can only be 
reached after a thorough examination of the entire 
context. 

(7) Equally possible is the interpretation ‘ propitiatory 
gift,’ which elsewhere is met with most frequently. It 
suits the connection admirably: God has openly set 
forth the crucified Christ in his blood before the eyes 
of the world, to the Jews a stumbling-block, to the 
Gentiles foolishness, to us by faith a iAaerzpv. The 
crucified Christ is the votive gift set up by God himself 
for propitiation of sins. In other cases it is human 
hands that set up a lifeless image of the deity as a pro- 
pitiation for guilt; here it is God himself who has 
set up the propitiatory monument.® 

(g) In both of the foregoing special interpretations 
which have been put forward as possible, it has hitherto 
been assumed that ‘in his blood’ (év r abro atari) has 
reference to the actual blood of Christ shed at Golgotha. 
If this assumption were absolutely secure, we should 
have to make our choice between one or other interpre- 
tation. Secure, however, it certainly is not. Once before 
we find Paul speaking of ‘redemption’ (&moAérpwats), 
not as of a past fact concluded once for all, but as of 
à present condition subsisting 'in Christ Jesus' (év 
Хрет‹ф ‘Inoof)—z7.e., in the communion and fellowship 
of the exalted spiritual (* pneumatie') Christ.” Thus the 


1 The ‘covering’ would be sprinkled with its own blood. 

2 The case is quite different with the figure in 1 Cor.57: for 
(«ai уар) our passover (r&axa) also hath been sacrificed (€7v6n) 
[even] Christ. 

З Deissmann, Bidbelstud. 126. 

3 Rechtfertigung 2(3), 168. 

5 Ibid. 171. 

6 Ср Deissmann, Bidbelstud. 120 f. 

7 Cp Deissmann, Die NTliche Formel ‘in Christo Jesx’ 
untersucht, Marburg, 1892. 
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apostle is acquainted with a conception of the ‘ blood 
of Christ’ wholly different from that of the physical 
blood shed at Golgotha. It is not the physical but the 
‘spiritual’ blood! of the exalted Christ that the believer 
drinks in the eucharist as he also partakes of the spiritual 
body of Christ. Whoso eats of that bread and drinks 
of that cup enters into a communion of body and blood 
with the spiritual Christ (т Cor. 1016). It is in this 
sense also that Paul, as is shown by comparing т Cor. 
1016, takes the word of Jesus in x Cor. 1125: this cup 
(mor cjptov) is the new covenant (дгабзјка) in my blood ; 
he thinks of the spiritual blood of the exalted Saviour, in 
the same manner as Jn. 653-56 (cp also x Јп. 17 and 
568) speaks of a drinking of the blood and an eating of 
the ‘flesh’ of Christ. With Paul, therefore, ‘in the 
blood of Christ’ (év тф aïuarı Хрістоб) can mean ‘in 
blood-fellowship with the exalted spiritual Christ’ (cp 
also XpwrQ cuvecravpwuat, Gal. 220 and other similar 
terms of expression). 

It cannot be disputed that this spiritual interpretation 
of the formula ‘in his blood’ (ev r9 aùroô atari) in 
Rom. 325, admirably suits the entire context.? Re- 
demption is continuously at work ‘in’ Christ and faith 
comes to know, by experience of the blood-fellowship 
with Christ, that Christ has been sent into the world by 
God as an enduring i(Aaerzjpiov. On this interpretation 
Paul would here be attesting precisely the same experi- 
ences as are recorded, the one by himself, with respect to 
the exalted Christ, in 1 Cor.130, and the other by the 
author of т Jn. 22 іп the words ‘and he’ (avrés—namely, 
the Christ who is ' with the Father,’ the exalted spiritual 
Lord) ‘is the propitiation for our sins’ (iAagpuds éartv 
тєрї rOv duapriav judy). Оп this interpretation of 
‘in his blood’ the view that ikagrypiov here represents 
a propitiatory sacrifice becomes less probable than that 
it has the meaning — so abundantly attested for the 
imperial period —of * propitiatory gift.’ 

(А) Is it necessary, however, to seek for any special 
meaning at all? The connection does not demand it ; 
the general sense ‘means of propitiation’ is quite suffi- 
cient. Thus in the end the simplest explanation gives us 
substantially the same meaning as we should have if we 
took thagrjptoy as aceusative masculine: ‘ Christ, the 
exalted spiritual Lord, in whom the believer lives, moves, 
and has its being, is, as faith in blood-conimunion 
with him proves him to be, given to us by God as our 
ever-present propitiator, our continual propitiation.’ 

That, according to this view, the expression ‘righteous- 
ness of God’ (d:xatootvy cof) in all four places (Rom. 
321 f. 25 f.) denotes, not the attribute of God, but the 
quality of the justified believer in Christ, cannot be 
shown at length in this place, but ought at least to be 


indicated. 
Besides the commentaries, dictionaries, and text books of 
NT theology, see especially P. de Lagarde, Uebersicht (1889), 
and Register u. Nachtrige (to the Ueber- 
9. Literature. sicAz,in AAA. d. Kgl. Ges. d. IW. zu. Gött, 
37(1891)69; Lagarde, Thevenot’s ‘ Caffarre’ 
in ССМ, 1891, pp. 135 7%; О. Adolf Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 1895, 
рр. 121/7; ET pp. 124 f. (Edin. 1901); A. Ritschl, Die christl. 
Lehre v.d. Rechtfertigung u. Versöhnung, 200, 1889, pp. 168 7; 
ET by Mackintosh and Macaulay, 1900: Jas. Morison, Crit. 
Expos. of Rom. ГІ. 281-303 (not seen by present writer); 
Cremer, Bibl.-theol. Worterb.\8), 1895, pp. 474.7. С. A. D. 


MERED (772), one of the sons of Ezrah (cp EZER, 
i.) in the genealogy of Judah (x Ch. 417, trwpad [B], 
мор&А [A]: Bapad [L]: 4:85, NwpwHaA [B], 
морнА [A], маро [L]). On Mered's name and on 
his wives’ names, see BiTHIAH, where учо (Mered) is 
traced to an original mav (Jarmuth) ; for another cor- 
ruption of this word, see ManoTH. ОЁ course the 
later editor and his readers explained the corrupt чуо as 
‘rebellion’ (cp Josh.2222); similarly ‘Nimrod’ was 
doubtless supposed to be derived from „y/n, ‘to rebel’ 


1 Cp the expression mvevyatixdy móa (т Cor. 104), which 
also indirectly (rò aùró) relates to the participation in this cup. 

2 [n Rom.58 f. and Eph. 2 13 also the formula gives a better 
sense on the pneumatic interpretation. 
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(see NIMROD). If, however, we think that we can 
trust the correctness of MT, and regard ' Mered' asa 
clan-name, we may not unplausibly explain ‘ (heroic) 
resistance’ (see NAMES, § 67); or if we view it as a 
place-name, we may compare the Ar. тағ, which is 
connected with several places by Yāķūt (4 492 /.), and 
means ‘a place devoid of vegetation.’ 

If ‘ Mered’ is really a corruption of * Jarmuth, we can well 
understand the triple account given of the so-called Mered’s 
family, and that in two of the accounts the important place 
Eshtemoa, and in the third the not less well-known places 
Gedor, Soco, and Zanoah, have their connection traced to him. 

Т. К.С; 


MEREMOTH (лу) ; Maple}imwe [L]; по 
doubt of ethnic affinities = Jeroham = Jerahmee! [Che.] ; 
cp JERIMOTH). 

т. B. Uriah, a priest, temp. Ezra (see Ezra 1., $ 2; 11., 8 15 
[1] 2), Ezra 8 33 (иєрєшоӨ [B], papipwð [Avid.]) = 1 Esd. 862, EV 
MARMOTH (марио: [B], -маб‹ [А ]); in list of wall-builders (see 
NEHEMIAH, $ 1/5; EznRA ii., $8 16 [1), 154), Neh. 34 (рароб 
[BNA]); 321 (uepapwð (BNA]); signatory to the covenant (see 


a 1., 8 7), 105 [6} (анерано [B], -9 [N], pepapwð [A], мери. 


2. B. Bani, a layman, in list of those with foreign wives (see 


Ezra 1., $ s, end), Ezra10 36 (cepayzw@ [BN], napeuo [A] = 
1 Esd. 934, EV Carabasion (xapaBao[cluov [BA], L om.). 
3. A priest in Zerubbabel's band (see Ezra 1i., $ 64), Neh. 


123((DN*A om., парод [£ca-mg-]).— This name should prob- 
ably be read for MERAIOTH in Neh. 12 15 also. 
4. In 1 Esd. 82 MEREMOTH, RV MEMEROTH (uapepw@ [A] 
pep з 
В om., џара:о [L]) seems to represent MERAIOTH (1). 


MERES (0702), in Esth. 114 (@¥x4L°8 om.), one of 
the ‘seven princes’ at the court of Ahasuerus. The 
letters of the name are also the three first letters of 
MARSENA (g.v.). See also ADMATHA. 


MERIBAH (72"12) Ex.177; and ‘Waters of 
Meribah’ (% YD), Dt. 338, еіс, See MASSAH AND 
MERIBAH, § 2, and KADEsH. 


MERIBBAAL (002 2*3), the name given to Jona- 
than's son in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v., 8 9, ii. B), 
I Ch. 834 (mepiBaad [B], wedopiB.! [A], мємфїВ.? 
[L] 94e (mapeiBaaà [BN], maperBad [N once], 
meypiBaaà ? [A], L as above). In the last mentioned 
passage the name appears as byr, Meribaal. To 


produce a clear etymology this was probably altered into 
5y3 an, Merib-baal—z.e., ‘Baal contends’ (NAMES, 
842; ep JERUBBAAL). This form of the name is no 
doubt possible, but scarcely probable (see MEHETAEEL). 
Meribaal is more difficult to explain. Some critics (e.g. , 
St, Ki., Gray, HPN 200, n. 3) explain, ‘man, or 
hero, of Baal,'—a view which may plausibly be taken 
to be confirmed by Ishbaal and Amariah.* The fre- 
quency, however, with which corrupt forms of Jerah- 
me'el (the true name, as is elsewhere maintained, of 
Saul's elan; see SAUL, § 1) present themselves among 
the names assigned to Saul's relatives is a eogent ground 
for supposing that ' Meribaal' is really a corruption of 
Jerahme'el, through the assumed intermediate form 
Mabhriel. Saul's daughter is only known to tradition 
by a name which is elsewhere (MiCHAL) explained as 
a popular corruption of Jerahme'el[ith] We can well 
understand, therefore, that both a son and a grandson 
of Saul may have been known to tradition by a similar 


name. 
Cp Ga’s reading in 1 Ch. 9 40 (9), and note that © Jerahme’el’ 
robahly lies hidden under MALCHISHUA (g.7.), the name given 
in MT to one of the sons of Saul, also that MEPHIBOSHE ГН (g.v.) 
may plausibly be taken to favour the above explanation. 
T. K. C. 


1 Conflate of pediBaad and дєрї. 

2 Note the euphonic repetition of u. 

3 uexpiBaaA may be expanded from Sense (Ze, Seem): 

4 Cp Nold. WZA A 6314 n. 2. Ishbaal is treated elsewhere 
(ISHBAAL) As to Amariah, it is significant that the same 
genealogy contains the name * Cushi'—Z.e., ‘a native of the N 
Arabian Cush’ (see Cusui, з). AMARIAH (g.z.) is no doubt one 
of a group of distortions of Jerahmeel ending in -iah (cp Mar- 
CHIJAH, REPHAIAH). This is important for the origin of the 
prophet ZEPHANIAH (g.v.). 
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MERIBOTH-KADESH (WIIN), Ezek. 4719 
RV. See KADESH, MASSAH AND MERIBAH, § 2. 


MERODACH (37252), the Hebraised form of Maru- 
duk or Marduk, the patron deity of Babylon (BAnY- 
LONIA, § 26), and under the later empire, together with 
Nebo, chief deity of the Babylonians; also called BEL 
(g.v.) or BEL-MERODACH (Jer. 502, marwdak [B]. 
mewàay [NAQ]). Оп his famous temple E-sagila, 
see BABYLON, § 5. 

Nebuchadrezzar was devoted to him; among his many ex- 
pressions of homage he even styles Marduk ¿lu éaniya ‘god my 
begetter.' Merodach (Marduk) enters into the composition of 
many Babylonian names ; see esp. MERODACH-BALADAN, EviL- 
Meropacu, and Morvecai (cp KAT 0), 175 f 422/.). Cp 
NEBO. 


MERODACH-BALADAN (1853 ТОМУ); маро- 
Aay Badadan [B]. м. [A], Matcoàay [NQ*], мер. 
Badadan [Q£]; Ass. Marduk-aplu-iddin[a]; Is. 
391) was the second king of Babylon of this name. 
He reigned from 721-709 В.С.; he was then driven from 
Babylon, but recovered his power for a few months in 
702 B.C. Не was a Chaldean and already king of maz 
Tamdim, the Sea-land, in the reign of Tiglath-pileser ITI. 
The Chaldeans had been for some time encroaching upon 
Babylonia, and when ‘Tiglath-pileser in 729 B.C. de- 
feated Merodach-baladan, he was hailed as deliverer 
from a foreign yoke. Merodach-baladan had been able 
to secure the establishment of the Chaldean usurper 
Ukin-zér on the throne of Babylon, and on Tiglath- 
pileser's expulsion of that monarch, Merodach-baladan 
had to feel the weight of the conqueror’s resentment, and 
become his vassal. ‘Tiglath-pileser’s death, and the 
ineffective rule of Shalmaneser IV., loosened the hold 
of Assyria on the S., and when Sargon Il. came to the 
throne of Assyria, 721 B.c., Merodach-baladan, aided 
and abetted by the king of Elam, took the throne of 
Babylon. Sargon found his hands too full in other 
directions to interfere. The defeat of Merodach-baladan 
and his Elamite allies at Dür-ilu in 721 B.C., was with- 
out result. Each side learnt to respect the other, and 
suspended hostilities for the time. Sargon held N. 
Babylonia with Assyria; Merodach-baladan had S. 
Babylon and Chaldea. 

Merodach-baladan's policy was one of severe oppres- 
sion. Owing his power to his own Chaldean subjects, 
to Elamite auxiliaries and Aramaic nomads, he had to 
provide for them. The nobles of Babylonia were sent 
as captives to the S., while the marauders were enriched 
with their lands and possessions. Hence, when after 
twelve years of incessant war on every side, save that of 
Babylonia, Sargon directed his victorious armies to the 
expulsion of Merodach-baladan, he, like Tiglath-pileser, 
was hailed as a deliverer. Sargon states that in his 
twelfth year he drove Merodach-baladan out of Babylon, 
and he reigned as legitimate king there himself for the 
last seven years of his life. Sargon is therefore the 
Arkeanus of the Ptolemaic Canon. 

Merodach-baladan had attempted to stay Sargon's 
advance by an appeal to Kudur-nahundi of Elam; but 
that monarch had already felt the weight of Sargon's 
hand and would not assist. One army broke up the 
Aramaic confederacy on the E. ; another marched S. on 
Babylon. It was in 709 B.C. that Sargon entered the 
city unopposed, and taking the hands of Bel became 
king de jure, Merodach-baladan had retreated nearer 
home to Ikbi-Bél in S. Babylonia. Thence he retreated 
again to his ancestral home of Bit Yakin. Sargon fol- 
lowed, and routing an auxiliary force of the S. Baby- 
lonian nomads, would have laid siege to Merodach- 
baladan in his stronghold. ‘That monarch deserted his 
city and escaped to Elam for the time. Diir-Yakin sur- 
rendered, and Sargon was lord of all the S. of Babylonia. 

Sargon reinstated the Babylonian exiles, restored 
their possessions, re-established the worship of the 
Babylonian divinities, and Babylon had peace and pro- 
Sperity for five years. Sargon apparently fell by the 
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hand of an assassin. 
Winckler's Sargon. 

Sargon had probably left Babylon to put down the 
troubles in Armenia and the N. frontier states of 
Assyria, caused by the pressure of the Gimirri on the N., 
when he met his death. How long he was absent we 
do not know; but Merodach-baladan must have reached 
home and thence intrigued for the throne of Babylon. 
Sennacherib states that in his first year he drove 
Merodach-baladan out of Babylonia and set Bél-ibni on 
the throne.  Polyhistor assigns Merodach-baladan a 
reign of six months before Elibus or Belibus—z.e., Bél- 
ibni. After his second expulsion, Merodach-baladan 
continued to be a menace to Assyria. Evidently his 
adherents in Babylonia were powerful, for Sennacherib 
treated the country as hostile, апа inflicted on Babylon 
itself a terrible vengeance. He reduced it to impotence, 
and in the repeated campaigns which he and his 
lieutenants waged, reduced all the S. to ruins. How 
Merodach-baladan ended his days we do not know 
exactly ; but his sons continued the struggle on to the 
days of A&ur-bàni-pal. 

Merodach-baladan appears in 2 K. 2012 and Is. 391 
as king of Babylon in the time of Hezekiah. It is open 
to doubt whether his ambassadors really came to 
Hezekiah (see Che, /z£r. /s. 227; Meinhold, Die Jes.- 
erzáhlungen, 19 f.) ; if so the occasion was perhaps one 
of Merodach-baladan's intrigues after his expulsion from 
Babylon. In the present Hebrew text he is called ‘son 
of Baladan' (see SBOT, ad loc.); he himself claims 
(ZR 517) to be of the ancient dynasty of Erba-Marduk. 
The earlier Merodach-baladan I. of Babylon was son of 
Melisihu, and of the Kassite dynasty, about 1167- 
1154 В.С. CWJ 


МЕКОМ, WATERS ОЕ (01700; MAPPWN, ME. 
[BAF], meppwm [L]) the scene of the great fight 
between the allied northern kings and Israel (Josh. 
11571). Many since Reland have identified the waters 
of Merom with the mod. Bakret el-ZZule, known also 
as Neueywviris! (or Zeuax, Jos. Ant. у. бт, BJ. iii. 107), 
and as ў ZeuexeovirQv Murn (ВЈ iv.11) This identi- 
fication rests on the precarious assumption that the 
name Semachonitis, like Merom, is derived from a root 
‘to be high’ (Ar. saza£a), but also finds support in the 
statement of Josephus (-1z£., Z.c.) that Hazor lay over 
against it. Against this, it should be noticed that p, 
‘sea,’ not œp, ‘waters,’ would be the natural designa- 
tion for a lake ;? and that the presumed situation does 
not quite accord with the geographical evidence in 118.3 
'The last objection applies equally to two more recent 
identifications, (1) .Vàrzz er-Aas (Buhl, Pal. 234) or 
AMárón (Rob.), situated WSW. of Kadesh; cp Josephus 
(Ant. v. 118), who places the scene of the fight at Bypwon 
(= Meron ?), not far from Kedesh. (2) Mern, WNW. 
of Safed, celebrated as the burial place of Hillel and 
Shammai (cp Rel. 817). 

Méróàn is no doubt the uxpo or амро of Jos. (57 ii. 206, Tit. 
37), and possibly the лға of the name-lists of Rameses II. 
and Thotmes III. (ср WMM s. u. Eur. 220); in the list of 
Thotmes, however, Márama appears to be the name of a district 
(cp RP), 5 44; see below). There may very well have been 
several places of this name ; the Onomastica mention a peppar, 


nterrom, 12 m. from Sehaste near Dothan, which they errone- 
ously identify with our Merom (OS 278 99, 138 re). 


It has been shown elsewhere (see JABIN, JOSHUA, § 8, 


For this sketch of his history cp 


1 For küle cp ovAa8a, Ant. xv. 103 (see Neub. Géog. Talm. 
24 f. 27 F), also the Уд of Gen. 1023 (but see GEOGRAPHY, 
§ 20). No perfectly satisfactory suggestion has yet been made as 
to the origin of 237p (also *55:5), the Talm. name of this lake; 
Neub. explains ‘reedy.’ The name of the Wady Semak on the 
E. of the lake favours the correctness of the spelling of Josephus, 
and the name Semachon may really be,ancient, especially if 
Petrie is right in identifying it with the Samhuna of Am. Tab. 
290 4). 
| 2 ép ‘waters of Megiddo’ (2.е., the hrook Кіѕном), ‘waters 
of Jericho’ (Josh. 161), ‘waters of Meribah, and see NErn- 
TOAH, Nimrim. According to Wi., the ‘salt sea’ of Gen. 143 
means Lake Hüle ; see, however, SALT SEA. 

3 Cp Di. and We. ; Bu. AZ. Sa. 66, n. 2; Buhl, Pa. 113; 
Baed.(2) 257; Smend in Riehm, H IVB, s.v., and Benz. 774 22. 
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JUDGES, § 7) that underlying our narrative is the account 
of a fight in which Zebulun and Naphtali gave a decisive 
defeat to the allied Canaanite kings. The chief of these 
were probably Jabin, king of Hazor, and Jobab, king of 
Meron or Merom (Madon seems to be incorrect). ‘lhe 
victorious tribes pursued the Canaanites to Great Zidon 
(on the left) and the valley of Mizpah (on the right), 
which makes it highly probable that the scene of the 
fight must be placed farther N. (cp Bu. Zc.). 

One solution of the problem would be this—to take 
Merom as the name, not of a place but, of the district 
in which the two tribes dwelt. Jerome points to this 
view by his rendering of Judg.518, Zebulum vero et 
Nephtali obtulerunt animas suas in regione Merome, 
and a tempting correction of Dt.3323 (due to Clericus ; 
see Sehenkel, ZL, s.v. ' Merom') would give welcome 
support! to the proposed theory, which is virtually that 
of Kneucker in BL. In this case ‘waters of Merom’ 
may be the designation of some stream which watered 
it. ‘The district intended (which would lie N. of Lake 
Hüle) may perhaps be the second er more southerly 
state of ZoBAH (g.v.).? (lt is possible that the problem 
of the ' Waters of Merom’ may be treated most satis- 
factorily as a part of a larger problem, viz., where was 
the scene of the war with Jabin? ‘There may have been 
an early misunderstanding. See SHIMRON, ] 

5. А, C. 


MERONOTHITE ('712?2), the designation of Jeh- 
deiah (1 Ch.2730, о єк mepaðwn [BL], о єк 
мёр^лӨом [A], cp Pesh.) and Jadon (Neh.37; BA 
om., о MHpwNa@aioc [L]); Jadon is associated 
with men of Gibeon and Mizpah, near which places 
Meronoth (?) must have been. 


MEROZ (112; мнро2 [B] матор [A see 
Moore], mapwp [L]) a locality mentioned in the 
Song of Deborah, as cursed by the ‘angel of Yahwé' 
(4e, probably the ‘captain of Yahwé's host,’ Josh. 
513-15 ; see ANGEL, S 2) because they ‘came not to the 
help of Yahwé, as valiant men’ (Judg.523) Тһе 
description of the discomfiture of the Canaanites by 
Israel precedes; the blessing upon Jael follows. Jael 
is not an lsraelite ; Meroz, therefore, need not be an 
Israelitish locality. Jael, too, comes from the far S. of 
Palestine ; Meroz, therefore, probably is a part of the 
same region. It is evidently a well-known locality, 
and since no ‘ Meroz’ is known,? nor is there a Hebrew 
root mw, ‘to take refuge,’ the form needs emendation in 
the light of the considerations just mentioned. There- 
fore, though ‘Meron’ could easily have become ‘ Meroz,' 
neither Shimron-meron (Josh. 1220) nor Meron (Меігӧп) 
near Safed (Talm.) can be referred to. The form in 
65^*9, however (Moore), yields up its secret at once. 
'Mazor' comes from Missur (wx2)— e, the N. 
Arabian Musur or Musri, where in fact the Heberites, 


like all the Kenites, had dwelt. 

Israel and Musur were linked bv the closest ties ; such at any 
rate must have heen the belief of the author or reviser of the 
song. KADEsH (g.v.) was in Musur ; Hobab the Kenite, Moses’ 
father-in-law, himself а worshipper of Yahwe, dwelt in Musur. 
The Kenites were represented certainly by Jael, not impossibly 
too hy Barak (a corruption of IIeber?), yet the Musrites—the 
other Musrites (see Новав), we may say—sent no contingent to 
the army of Yahwe. 

Though Winckler is not responsible for the above, it is plain 
that it fits admirahly into his theory of the importance of 
Musri in the Hebrew tradition. See Mizraim, § 22. 

TORIC 


l On Judg. 518 Vg. see Moore's remarks Judges, 157, and cp 
Marq. Fund. 6, where NJẸ is explained as ‘mountain coun- 
try’ (Ass. fad; see FIELD, 1). 

2 Possibly our Merom is to be read in 1 Ch. 188 where [122, 
‘from Cun’ (certainly wrong) should possibly be emended into 
№720, ‘from Meron (Merom)' For analogies cp the form 


Bnpo8n given by Jos. Ant. v. 118 (see above), also aynpwO (25.) 
for mod. ztérón. See BEROTHAI, BETAN, CHUN. 

3 The combination of * Meroz' with Murassas, E. of Jezreel, 
NW. of Beisán (Guérin ; cp Buhl, 217) is therefore too hazardous. 
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MERRAN (meppan [BAQT]) Bar.323 RV, AV 
MERAN (q.v. ). 


MERUTH, RV EMMERUTH (emmuHpoyé [A]) 
I Esd. 524— Ezra237, IMMER 2. 


MESALOTH (meccaAc0 [A], т Macc.92 RV, 
AV MASALOTII. See ARBELA. 


MESECH (3272). Ps. 1205 (text doubtful) AV, RV 
MEsIECH. See TUBAL AND MESHECH. 


MESHA (ХЗ; массн [L]. -He [A]. manaccu 
[E]. Gen. 1030 gives the limits of the territory of the 
descendants of Joktan—‘ from Mesha towards Séphàr, 
the mountain of the East.' 'The former limit, Mesha, 
has been sought in the Greek Mesene (Ges. Thes. and 
often), the territory abont the month of the Euphrates 
and Tigris; but there is no evidence that this name 
was applied to that territory in Assyrian times, and the 
alluvial changes that have taken place there make 
inferences from a later age particularly untrustworthy 
(see Del. Par. 173-182); Delitzsch (Par. 242 f.) sup- 
poses that both Mesene and Mesha are derived from 
MaSu—the Syro-Arabian desert, particularly in its NE. 
portion —and that this is referred to in Gen. 1030. 
However, the lack of any representation of the N, the 
difference in the first vowel, and the very large extent 
and indefiniteness of Маёц (hardly suitable for a bound- 
ary mark) make the identification uncertain. 

Dillmann, therefore, proposes to change the points 
of куо, and read кёр (cp ©), which is the name of a 
branch of the Ishmaelites (see ISHMAEL, $ 4 [6]. The 
theory is certainly plausible. Massa would then mark 
the northern limit of the Joktanite tribes. F. B. 


MESHA (Neen, 55 5, 39; abbrev. from MISHAEL ; 
а fem. name к "ру is found in Palm. [see ZDMG 25 534, n. 8, and 


VOJ 433); cp паса; moa [BL], поса [A] 18 lw [Pesh.]), 


a name in a genealogy of BENJAMIN [g.7., $ 9, 2B), 1Ch. 89.t 
See JQR 11 тов, 8 6 ; see also $ 3. 


MESHA (VYN; мозса [BAL]) т. king of Moab 
(2 K. 84), a ‘sheepmaster,’ who was tributary to Ahab, 
and paid the king of Israel an annual tax consisting of the 
wool of 100,000 lambs and 100,000 rams. The word 
rendered ' sheepmaster ' (api) is peculiar, and might be 


better represented by ' za£ad-owner '—the term za£ad, 
as Arab. shows, denoting a particular kind of sheep, 
smal and stunted in growth, but prized on account 
of their wool (see SHEEP). 

What we know respecting Mesha centres round two 
events: (i) his revolt from Israel; and (ii.) the war 
undertaken by Jehoram, Ahab's son, who came to the 
throne after the two-years' reign of his brother Ahaziah 
(2 K. 11 31), to re-subjngate Moab. 

i Mesha's revolt.—The biblical notice of the revolt 
from Israel is limited to the brief statement in 2 K. 11 

», (substantially 235). In 1868, however, 

1, E. the Rev. F. Klein, a missionary of the 
' Church Missionary Society, stationed at 
Jerusalem, in the course of an expedition on the E. side 
of the Dead Sea, was shown at Dhibàn, 4 m. N. of the 
Arnon, the site of the ancient DIBON (g.v.), a slab of 
black basalt, about 34 ft. high by 2 ft. wide, bearing an 
inscription, which proved ultimately to contain Mesha's 
own account of the circumstances of the revolt. М. 
Clermont-Gannean, at that time an a//acAé of the French 
Consulate in Jernsalem, had, however, known independ- 
ently for some time past of the existence of such a stone, 
and exerted himself now to secure it. "Through, as it 
seems, some imprudent eagerness manifested by him, 
the suspicions and cupidity of the native Arabs were 
aroused; they imagined that they were about to be 
deprived of some valuable talisman ; they consequently 
seized the stone, and partially destroyed it. Fortunately, 
a squeeze of the inscription had been obtained previously 
for M. Clermont-Ganneau, though not without much 
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difficulty and danger, by a young Arab named Ya'küb 
Caravacca ; many of the fragments also were afterwards 
recovered, and as far as possible pieced together, by the 
same accomplished palwographer ;! accordingly, al- 
though parts here and there are uncertain or missing, the 
inscription is in the main quite intelligible and clear. The 
stone, with the missing parts supplied in plaster of Paris 
from the squeeze, together with the squeeze itself, is pre- 
served in the Mttseum of the Louvre (see the reproduction 
after col. 3042) ; there is also a facsimile in the British 
Museum. ‘The characters are of the same type as those 
2. The i of the old Phoenician alphabet, and of the 

e m- Siloam inscription. A transliteration will 
eee be found facing the illustration, below. 

The horizontal line above a letter indicates that it is doubtful. 
The points between the words, and the perpendicular lines at the 
ends of sentences, are marked on the stone. In cases of doubt, the 
readings adopted are usually those of Lidzbarski (Ephemeris für 
Sem. Epigraphik, 11 f. [19оо]). There can be little question that 
in Smend and Socin's edition (Die Inschrift des Königs Mesa, 
etc., 1886) letters are given (esp. at the ends of lines) which are not 
really to be seen on either the stone or the squeeze. Smend and 
Socin's new readings were examined with great care by Clermont- 
Ganneau (La stèle de Mésa, examen critique du texte, in the 
JAs., Jan. 1887, pp. 72-112), and Renan (Journ. des Savans, 1887, 
рр. 158-164); and the text published in Dr. TAS [1890], p. xxxvi, 
incorporated the results of their criticism. The uncertain places 
were again re-examined by К. С. A. Nordlander in 1896 (Die 
Jaschr. des Königs Mesa von Moab), and most recently, as stated 
above, by the skilled epigraphist Lidzbarski, whose final readings, 
however, vary from those adopted in 758.5 only in minutiz. A 
statemcnt of the reasons for the readings adopted here has not 
seemed to be necessary, except in one or two instances. 


The language in which the inscription is written differs 
only dialectically from the Hebrew of the OT. Here 


is a translation of the inscription :— 
(1)? I am Mesha', son of Chemosh[kàn ?],3 king of Moab, the 
Daibonite. (2) My father reigned over Moab for thirty years, and 
1 reigned (3) after my father. Апа 1 made 
3. Translation. this high place for Chémosh in KR(H]H,1a 
[high place of sal] 9vation, (4) becanse he had 
saved me from all the assailants (?),6 and becanse he had let me 
see (my desire) upon all them that hated me. 
Omri, (5) king of Israel, afflicted? Moab for many days, because 
Chemosh was angry with his land. (8 And his son succeeded 


1 An independent copy of X. 13-20 had also been made for 
М. Clermont-Gannean, before the stone was destroyed, by another 
Arab, Selim el Kari: see the Aram. crit. 84. Squeezes of differ- 
ent fragments were also obtained by Capt. (now Sir C.) Warren. 

2 Numbers in parenthesis indicate lines of the inscription. 

3 S. and S., Nordl., "оруп, * Chemosh-melek ' ; Cl.-G., nien 
' Chemosh-gad,' with the suggestion that perhaps «5:2, ' Che- 
moshshillek ' (cp Phoen. Eshmun-shillek, Ba'alshillek) should be 
read. — Lidzb., after a carefnl measurement, declares that there 
is not room for more than two letters after рл: from such 
traces as are visible on the squeeze, he thinks the first most 
probably 3, the second may be 5, р, 3, or 5. Without definitely 
deciding, he suggests [2222 as possible : cp WP) WN. 

4 The vocalisation of names given in capitals is uncertain. On 
the [H] in 4 3, see Rev. Sém. 9371 [1901]. KRHH was most 
probably a part of Dibon (Nö.), perhaps a snburb (Halévy, 20. 
300); though Lagrange (Aer. Bibl. 10 527 f. [1901]) identifies 
with Kir-hareseth, rendering ‘for Chemosh [the god] in K RHH.' 

5 After 3 there is, according to Lidzb., only y (3) to be seen, 


which, however, might easily be the remains of М) (5). After 
7 , Lidzb. thonght that he could discern three parallel strokes, 
like those of + (0), and afterwards some marks which might be 


remains ofa 3 : he accordingly suggests 4533. After this, nothing 
is visible; but there is room for one, or even two letters: the » 
therefore, is qnite possible. S. and S., and Nordl., read 5. р Юз, 
which, with the foll. yer, Nordl. renders ‘for many deliverances’ 
(the duplication as 2 K. 3 r6, etc.) [*nol3, the suggestion of 
Nóld., adopted by Wright and others, as it does not seem to be 
impossible, and (nnlike Lidzb.'s spi, ' with a libation of deliver- 
ance'?) yields a good sense, has been retained here. 

6 S. and S., poses СІ.-С. and Nordl., paben, with which 
Lidzb. agrees, remarking that there is no trace of the shaft of 
the Ay (5) after the у. What pote may mean, is, however, far 
from apparent. In Heb. Torn (not used in Kal) means zo cast 
ог fing: in Arabic salaka (i) is to insert, put in, make to enter 
(on a way): possibly in Moabitish the verb may have acquired 
the meaning of Zo 7mfel, assail. Still, what we should expect is 
some term denoting aclass (such as ‘the raiders,’ ‘ the shooters’), 
not one that would be more naturally qualified by ‘my.’ 

7 See Deut. 2224, and cp Ges.-Kautzsch, 111h, я. Or, if it 
might be supposed that the engraver had accidently omitted by 
after b», ‘Omri reigned over Israel, and afflicted,’ etc. 
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him ; and he also said, I will afflict Moab. In my days said he 
[thus ;] (7) but 1 saw (my desire) upon him, and upon his house, 
and Israel perished with an everlasting destruction. 

Omri cook possession of the [la]nd (8) of M&h&deba,! and it (7.e., 
Israel) dwelt therein, during his days, and half his son's days, 
forty years ; but Chemosh (resto]red (9)it in my days. 

And I built Ba'al-Me'on, and 1 made in it the reservoir (?); 
and I buil[t) (10) Kiryathén. 

And the men of Gad had dwelt in the land of 'Ataroth from of 
old ; and the king of Israel (11) had built for himself'Ataroth. And 
I fought against the city, and took it. And I slew all the people 
[from] 12)the city, a gazingstock unto Chemosh, and unto Moab. 
And I brought back (ez, took captive) thence the altar-hearth of 
Dawdoh (?), and I dragged (13)it before Chemosh in Keriyyoth. 
And I settled therein the men of SRN,? and the men of 
(14) MHRT.2 

And Chemosh said unto me, Go, take Nebo against Israel. 
And I (15) went by night, and fought against it from the break of 
dawn until noon. And 1 took (16)it, and slew the whole of it, 
hee men and male strangers,? and women and [female stranger]s, 
17)and female slaves :4 for 1 had devoted it to 'Ashtor-Chémosh. 
And I took thence the [ves]sels (18) of Yahwé, and I dragged them 
before Chemosh. 

And the king of Israel had built (19) YVahas, and abode in it, 
while he fought against me. But Chemosh drave him out from 
before me ; and (20)] took of Moab 200 men, even all its chiefs ; 
and I led them up against Yahas, and took it (21)to add it unto 
Daibon. 1 built KRHH,? the wall of Ye'arin (oz, of the Woods), 
and the wall of (22) the Mound.5 And 1 bnilt its gates, and I 
bnilt its towers. And (23)1 built the king's palace, and I made 
the two reser] voirs (?) for wa]ter in the midst of (24) the сісу. And 
there was no cistern in the midst of the city, in KRHH.2 And 
I said to all the people, Make (25) you every man a cistern in his 
honse. And I cut ont the cntting for KRHH 2 with (the help 
of) prisoner[s (26) 0f] Israel. 

I built 'Aro'er, and I made the highway by the Arnon. (27)T 
built Beth-Bamoth, for it was pulled down. I built Beser, for 
ruins (28)[had it become. And the chie]fs6 of Daibon were fifty, 
for all Daibon was obedient (to me). And I reigned (29)[over] an 
hundred [chiefs] in the cities which I added to the land. And I 
built (300 | Mehe]dd[b]a,! and Beth-Dihlathén, and Beth-Ba‘al- 
Ме'оп ; and I took thither the za#ad7-keepers, (31)........ 
sheep of the land. 

And as for Horonén, there dwelt therein . . . . (32)... . And 
Chemosh said unto me, Go down, fight against Horonén. And 
1 went down... . (838, . . . [and] Chemosh [resto]red it in my 
days: Andi ee (31)0- And Te ee 

'The inscription is of interest, philologically as well as 
historically, though only a few of its more salient features 
can be noticed here. In syntax, form 
of sentence, and general mode of ex- 
pression, it resembles closely the earlier historical nar- 
ratives of the OT. ‘The vocabulary, with two or three 
exceptions, is identical with that of Hebrew. In some 
respects, the language of the inscription even shares 
with Hebrew distinctive features, such as are not known 
in the other Semitic languages. 

Thns, the waw consec. with the imperf., yen ‘to save,’ pey 
‘to make,’ ру 'also, ^3 myn, vg" ‘to take in possession,’ улл, 
“ab, рулу, pna ‘to ban,’ wai 2903, and esp. чик. It shares 
JN, as the pron. of the ist pers. sing., with Heb. and Pheen., 
as against Aram., Arab., and Eth. (in all of which the form is 
without the >. 


1 The Alédébah of Nu. 21 3o, Josh. 139 16, Is. 152. à 

2 The vocalisation of names given in capitals is uncertain. 

3 Ze., resident aliens (the Heb. 33). Or (prononncing Ла 
na, upon the suggestion that 133, which in Heb. denotes the 
young of a lion, in Moab. denoted young people, ‘lads . .. and 
[lassles’ (so S. and S., Cl.-G., Lidzb.). 

1 See Judg. 5 зо. 

5 In Heb, the word (50) is used of a fortified hill or mound: 
cp (in Samaria) 2 K. 524, and (in Jerusalem) Is. 32 14, 2 Ch. 273 
33 14, Neh. 32677 See OPHEL. 

6 That is to say, t9 mnl; so Derenbourg (1870), S. and S., 
and most. Halévy, however, in his study of the inscription 
(Rev. Sém. 1900, pp. 236-8, 289 7.) suggests plausibly (p. 292) 
ving] for pim] i.e., ‘I built Beser, for ruins had it become, 
with the help of [cp 2. 25) fifty sez of Daibon, ес. | 

1 The reading is possible, though not certain. Lidzbarski 
prefers 5р], after which Halévy supplies (Zc.) [nx эрэл * 
*5'D]—i£.6., ‘the choice[st of the oxen, and the hest of the] 
sheep '; but there does not seem to be room for more than nine 
letters, and the meaning given to psy (‘le plus exquis’) is 
questionable, having no support from Heb. usage. е | 

8 Halévy conjectures [j35 j2^ “рз onn (32) SyyJ—z.e, ‘and 
fonght against the city for many days.’ 

9 The first two words here are obscure. Halévy proposes, 
‘And beside it there was set’ (DED mm by»), supposing the 
sequel to relate toa guard of twenty men: but the sing. followed 
by [noe pley is difficult. The gap is, in fact, too large to be 
filled up with any confidence. 
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6 Апа his son succeeded him ; and he also said I will afflict Moab. 
7 but I saw (my desire) upon him, and upon his house, and Israel perished with an everlasting destruction. 


8 of Méhédeba, and it (2.е., Israel) dwelt therein, during his days, and half his son's days, forty years; but 
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I am Mesha‘, son of Chemosh[kàn ?], king of Moab, the Daibonite. 
My father reigned over Moab for thirty years, and I reigned 


that hated me. Omri, 
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And I made this high place for Chémdésh in КЕ[Н]Н, a [high place of sal]vation, 
because he had saved me from all the assailants (?), and because he had let me see (my desire) upon all them 


king of Israel, afflicted Moab for many days, because Chemosh was angry with his land. 


Omri took possession of the [la]nd 


Chemosh [resto ]red 


it in my days. 


Kiryathen. 


altar-hearth of Dawdoh (?), and I dragged 


it before Chemosh in Keriyyoth. 


went by night, and fought against it from the break of dawn until noon. 

it, and slew the whole of it, 7000 men and male strangers, and women and [female stranger ]s, 

and female slaves : for I had devoted it to 'Ashtor-Chémosh. 

of Yahwé, and I dragged them before Chemosh. 

Yahas, and abode in it, while he fought against me. 
I took of Moab 200 men, even all its chiefs ; and I led them up against Yahas, and took it 


to add it unto Daibou. I built KRHH, the wall of Yeàrin (or, of the Woods), and the wall of 


MHRT. And Chemosh said unto me, Go, take Nebo against Israel. And I 


the Mound. Апа І built its gates, and I built its towers. Апа 


In my days said he [thus ;] 


And I built Baal-Meon, and I made in it the reservoir (?) ; and I buil[t] 
And the men of Gad had dwelt in the land of 'Ataroth from of old ; and the king of Israel 
had built for himself 'Ataroth. And I fought against the city, and took it. And I slew all the people [from] 


the city, a gazingstock unto Chemosh, and unto Moab. And I brought back (or, took captive) thence the 


And J settled therein the men of SRN, and the men of 
And I took 
And I took thence the [ves]sels 


And the king of Israel had built 
But Chemosh drave him out from before me ; and 


I built the king's palace, and I made the two reser[voirs (?) for wa]ter in the midst of 


you every man a cistern in his house. 


[Меһејаёы]а, and Beth-Diblathén, and Beth-Ba'al-Me'on ; and I took thither the za£ad-keepers, 
à € 9 bs OH sheep of the land. And as for Horonén, there dwelt therein. . . . . . 


of] Israel. I built 'Aro' er, and I made the highway by the Arnon. 
I built Beth-Bamoth, for it was pulled down. I built Beser, for ruins. 


[over] an hundred [chiefs] in the cities which I added to the land. And I built 


the city. And there was no cistern in the midst of the city, in KRHH. And I said to all the people, Make 
And I cut out the cutting for KRHH, with (the help of) prisoner[s 


[had it become. And the chie]fs of Daibon were fifty, for all Daibon was obedient (to me). And I reigned 


. « » . And Chemosh said unto me, Go down, fight against Horonén. Апа I went down. . 


• 


o oU $ X 9 0 9 [and] Chemosh [resto]red it in my days. And......... 
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The most noticeable differences, as compared with Heb., are 
the n of the fem. sing., and the 1 of the dual] (note, however, ony 
1. 15), and plural (the p, and the i of the plur., occurring only 


sporadically in the OT), nxt n23a (not ngin) 4 3, the conjug. 
onnon (the Arab. 8), p ' city,’ iny ‘to take’ a city (Heb. 425) 
and some words which, though they occur in the OT, are not 
the usual prose terms—viz., доп /. 6 ‘to succeed ' (cp Is. 99, and 
Ar. falafa), yor L 15 of the ‘break’ of dawn (15. 588, but in 
prose nby, Gen. 19 rsetc.), [752 (exceptional in Heb., as Jer. 436 
44 20) and niga (= Heb. D93) /. 16, n2m 4. 17(Judg. 530). 

Some of the more interesting parallels to the OT in 
matter or expression may be briefly noted. 

1.3 the зд or ‘high-place’ (cp 15. 15 2 16 12 in Moab itself, 
as well as often besides); Z 13 etc., Слетозй, the national god of 
Moab (Nu. 2129 Jer. 4846 etc.) ; //. 4, 7, £e look upon an enemy 
(viz., with satisfaction at his fall), Ps. 59 11 [10] 1187; 4. 5 afflicted, 
Ex. 111 etc, ; Chemosh was angry with his land, cp 2 K. 17 18 
Ps. 60 3 [1]; Z. то the Gadites in Ataroth (11 m. N. of the Arnon) 
‘from of old,’ cp Nu. 32 3 34 (САР, 8 8); 4. 12a gazingstock unto 
Chemosh, Маһ. 36 Ezek. 9817; altar-hearth, Ezek. 4315 /. ; 
1. 13 before Chemosh (in triumph), cp before Ya/nwé, 1 S.15 33 
28.219; Z 14 32, and Chemosh said, etc., cp Josh. 81 Judg. 79 
18.984 28.241; / 17 panna ѓо ban or devote, as 1 8.153 and 
often ; 4 19 fo drive out before, exactly as Dt. 33 27 Josh. 24 18; 
4. 28 пушту (lit. obedience), the construction exactly as Is. 11 14. 

The /Zocaétties named in the inscription are nearly all men- 
tioned in the passages of the OT which describe the territory 
of Reuben or Gad (Nu. 32 34-38 Josh. 13 15-28), or allude to the 
country held by Moab (esp. 1. 15 Jer. 48): the only places 
not mentioned in the OT are anap, pes mno, and Drum 
For further particulars, see the writings cited below, 8 7, esp. 
the monographs of Nóldeke and Nordlander; also Dr. 7855, 
рр. Ixxxix-xciv, and the textual details in УУ. Н. Bennett’s art. 

Moab’ in Hastings’ DB. 

We may proceed now to notice the chief features of 
historical interest presented by the inscription. Accord- 
ing to Nu. 2113 Josh. 13 15-28, the Arnon 
formed the dividing-line between Israel 
and Moab on the E. of Jordan, the 
territory N. of it being assigned formally to the tribes 
of Reuben and Gad; but these tribes were never able 
to hold it permanently against the encroachments of 
the Moabites. David had reduced the Moabites to the 
condition of tributaries; but it may be inferred from 
Mesha's inscription that this relation had not been 
maintained. Omri, however, the capable founder of 
the fourth Israelite dynasty, determined to re-assert the 
Israelite claim, and gained possession of at least the 
district around Medeba (12 m. E. of the N. end of the 
Dead Sea—on the N. border of Reuben, acc. to Jos. 
139 16) which was retained by Israel for forty years till 
the middle of Ahab’s reign, when Mesha revolted. 

According to 2 К. 11 35, the revolt took place after Ahab's 
death (853-2 B.C.); but Z 8 of the inscription names expressly 
the middle of the reign of Omri's son—z.e., of Ahab. The state- 
ment occasions, however, a difficulty: for according to 1K. 
16 23 29, Omri reigned twelve years and Ahab twenty-two years $ 
whereas forty years reckoned back from Ahab's eleventh year to 
Omri's conquest of Moab would imply that Omri's reign embraced 


at least twenty-nine years, instead of twelve. Nordlander, how- 
ever (p. 70), and Winckler (40/2 406, in an art. on Die Zeiten 
gaben Mesa's), read ‘his sons’ days’ (122, like 72°, in the same 
line), in which case the 22 years of Ahab would be increased by 
the 2 of Ahaziah (1 K. 2251) and the 12 of Jehoram (2 K. 3 1). 
This, if it does not wholly remove the difficulty, at least diminishes 
it: if the ‘half’ of these three reigns be not taken too strictly, 
but allowed to mean (say) 20-21 years, it will bring the revolt 
very near the end of Ahab's reign, and with the addition of 
Omri's 12 years, will yield a period which might not unfairly be 
described roundly as ‘forty’ years. In any case, the use of the 
term ‘half’ shows that the inscription was not set up until after 
the completion of the other ‘half’ of the period referred to; in 
all probability, not until after the fall of the dynasty of Omri, 
which, not less than Mesha's own successes, may well be alluded 
to in the ‘destruction’ of Z. 7. (The rendering of 7. 8 suggested 
above, col. 792 n., is ingenious, but scarcely probable.) 


How complete was the state of subjection to which 
Moab had been reduced is shown by the enormous tribute 
of wool paid annually (notice the frequentative tense 
swm) to Israel (2 K. 34). The inscription names the 
principal cities which had been occupied by the Israelites, 


5. Historical 
questions. 


1 Vocalised by Nóldeke (p. 33) -é4; but to be read as -ân 
(Kiryathàn, Ee if the view be correct (Ges.-Kau., § 88c with 
tbe reff.) that these forms are not properly duals, but noun- 
endings : see, however, Kónig, ii. 1 437. 
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but were now recovered for Moab; and states further 
how Mesha was careful to rebuild and fortify them, and 
to provide them with cisterns and other requisites for 
resisting a siege. So far as is known, all the cities 
mentioned (except, as it seems, Horonaim) lay within 
the disputed territory N. of the Arnon. The evident 
satisfaction with which Mesha records the triumphs of 
Chemosh over Yahwé (// 12, 17-18) is a characteristic 
trait in the religious feeling of the times. 

ii. Jehoram's war.—The attempt made by Jehoram to 
subjugate Moab, and recover the lost territory, forms the 
subject of 2 K.36-27: Mesha is not, in- 
deed, mentioned here by name ; but the 
connection leaves no donbt that he is the 
‘king of Moab' intended. Jehoram, Jehoshaphat, and 
the ‘king’ of Edom, uniting their forces, narched round 
the S. end of the Dead Sea—for the cities N. of the 
Arnon, whieh, as we have learnt from the inscription, 
had been fortified by Mesha, would be an obstacle to 
invasion from that direction —and so entered the 
territory of Moab. ‘The invading army suffered from 
want of water: at Jehoshaphat's suggestion (cp т K. 
227), the prophet Elisha (who happened to be present) 
is consulted: he bids them dig trenches in the sandy 
soil, which are speedily filled with the nceded water. 
The Moabites, seeing the rays of the rising sun reflected 
in the pools, imagined that the invaders had quarrelled 
and massacred one another: cager to spoil what they 
suppose to be the abandoned camp, they rush forward, 
but are repelled and put to flight with great loss. After 
this, the combined armies advanee into the land un- 
opposed, and make havoc of it in every direction. 
Mesha, reduced to desperation, by his vain endeavours 
to escape out of Kir-harescth, offers his eldest son ‘ that 
should have reigned in his stead' as a burnt-offering, to 
propitiate the anger of his god: there came in conse- 
quence ‘great wrath’ upon Israel, and the Israelites, 
without pursuing their successes further, at once evacu- 
ated the country. Mesha, though his land and people 
had suffered greatly, was thus left in possession of his 
independence. (Sce, further, on some details of this 
narrative, ELISHA, $ 5, JEHORAM, $ 3 J., KIR-HARE- 
SETH, also SALT [VALLEY OF].) 

Among the abundant literature dealing with the Moabite stone 
may be mentioned in particular (in addition to what has been 

ч already referred to) two arts. by Clermont- 
7. Literature. Ganneau in the Rev. Arch. 1870, Mar., рр. 
184-207, June, pp. 357-386; Nóldeke, Die 
Inschr.des K. Mesa von Aloab(1870)(insome cases founded upon 
readings discovered since to be incorrect, and hence to be supple- 
mented byanart. in the LCB Jan. 8, 1887, cols. 59-61); Ginsburg, 
The Moabite Stone (very full), 1870,02) 1871, [Prof. W. Wright,] 
North British Review, Oct. 1870, pp. 1-29 (very valuable). For 
other literature, see Lidzbarski’s Zand. der Nordsem. Efi- 
graphik, 415 (1898), with the references. On the history of the 
discovery of thestone, and questions arising out of it, see Clermont- 
Ganneau, La stéle de Mésa roi de Moab, 1870 (a short brochure, 
with plate and map—the first public notice of the stone); 
Ginsburg(?), of: зі; PEFO, Jan.-March, 1870, pp. 169 7 (а 
reprint of letters in the Zines by Warren, Grove, Deutsch, and 
Clermont-Ganneau), and 1871, pp. 281 /f. (letter from Klein), 
Petermann, Z DA/G 94 (1870), 640-44 (transl. in Ginsb.(@) 12,72): 
some of the judgments passed on Clermont-Ganneau to be 
qualified by the remarks of Wright, 3; cp also Warren, PEFQ, 
lc., p. 182. Оп the arts. of Halévy and Winckler referred to 
above, see also Lidzbarski, Ephem. für Sem. Ерек. 1 143-5. 


2. A Calebite, father of Ziph ; 1 Ch. 242 ze карета [B], 
paptoas [A], uovoa [L]; oe SS [Pesh.]; Mesa [Vg.]). 
Probably a corrupt reading for МАКЕЅНА [g.v.]. S. R. D. 

MESHACH (q^ 2), Dan. 17. See SHADRACH AND 
МЕЅНАСИ. 

MESHECH (3772) т. Gen 102 1 Сһ.15 Ezek. 


2713 etc. See TUBAL AND MESNECH. 

2. 1 Ch.117=Gen. 1023, Masn (g.7.). 

MESHELEMIAH (noo, moo, § 30; on 
the name see below), the eponym of a ‘course’ of 
Korahite doorkeepers (1 Ch. 261 mocoAaHaA [B] 


мосоААлм [A], ceAemiac [L]), father of Zechariah 
(921 [датахаш B, росо\ћан A, pecod\ramia L] 262 
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MESHEZABEEL 


[uoraNga B, даесєХАаша А, сє\еша L]). He is also 
called SHELEMIAH (2614 салаша [Bb], -ea [B*] 
geXeuía [ AL]) and SHALLUM (919 cadwpwr [B], сал 
[A], eceXAovu [L]); in 917 a different Sballum (cp 
SHALLUM, 8) seems to be meant. 

From a purely linguistic point of view we might suppose 
moben to be a fuller form of psy (Meshullam?) and explain 
‘requited of Yahwé’; see MEsSHULLAM, and cp NAMES, $ зо. 
But a historical study of the group of proper names to which 
both Meshullam (?) and Meshelemiah (?) belong suggests that 
both names are disguises of an ethnic name, such as abw or 
even voyynyn (cp SHALLUM). In the genealogy of Meshelemiah 
(х Ch. 261-3) we find several ethnic names—e.g., Jathniel 
= Еапі, Elam=Jerahmeel. T KG. 


А] 

MESHEZABEEL, or rather, as in RV, MESHEZABEL 
(бг ie., ‘God is a deliverer,' 88 30, 83; cp 
Ass. Afusésib-ilu). Perhaps an artificial formation 
from SHOBAL (g.v.); this would probably fit the names 
with which this name is grouped (Che. ). 

1. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., $7), Neh. 10 21 [22] 
св [BNA], Bacon, ба}А [L]) ; perhaps to be identified 
wit 

2. The ancestor of MESHULLAM (13) mentioned in Neh. 34 
(насєбеВпа [x]; пасєбецл [A]; расо:баВєеА [L]; B om.) and 
also with 

3. The father of PETHAHIAM (Neh. 1124; Baonga [BN*A], 
Васто Већ [nca], paooigaßenà [L]). 

MESHILLEMOTH (ЛҮ 190; see below). 

т. An Ephraimite, temp. Pekah, 2 Ch. 28:2 (иосо- 
Хаџи [BA], uascaħuw0 [L]). 

2. b. Immer, a priestly name in the genealogy of 
AMASHAI [g.v.], Neh. 1113 (om. BN*A; pacaħauð 
[Nea тш. inf]: Ало [L]); given in т Ch. 9:2 as 
Meshillemith (лое, uaced[e]uwd [BL], иосо\ћаиод 
[A]. Cp GENEALOGIES, § 6, col. 1662. 

Linguistically we might incline to point mises (see NAMES, 
$75). More probably, however, it is a disguised ethnic or 
local name, m standing for n-; cp NY. See MESHULLAM, 
and notice that ' Berechiah’ (cp Вісгі) and ‘Immer’ (see above, 
т and 2), are probably corrupt disguises of JERAHMEEL [g.v., 


$ 4] (Che.). LT 
MESHOBAB (23772, $ 62; cp SHOBAH, ELIASHIB), 


one of the Simeonites who in the time of Hezekiah dispossessed 
the Meunim (т Ch. 4 54, poowBaB [BA], émcarpépov [L]). 

MESHULLAM (00070, as if ‘kept safe [by Yahwe],' 
but in its origin probably an ethnic (Che.),.! а name 
frequently occurring in post-exilic literature ; дотоААад 
[BNAL]; cp also the Jewish horseman иосо\Лаиоѕ in 
the pseudo-Hecatzeus, Jos. с. 242. 122, also the Nab. 
names yoben, iden [Cook, Aram. Gloss. 78 f.]). 

т. Grandfather of ihe scribe SHAPHAN [g.v.] 2 K.223 
(eroian [BL], peaoadny [A]). 

2. A son of ZERUBBABEL [g.7.], x Ch. 3819 (uogoàoauos [B], 
косоААХодос [A]). 

3. A Сайце chief, 1 Ch. 513 (иосоАан [B]. Ср MICHAEL. 

4. А name in a genealogy of Benjamin [g.7., $ 9, 28], 1 Ch. 
8 17 (uerouua [L]), probably the same as Mishamz. 1x2. See JQR 

103, $ т. 

. 5. The father of Sallu and grandson of HAsENUAM [2.z.], in 
list of Benjamite inhahitants of Jerusalem (Ezra ii., § 5 [4], 8 15 
1а), т Ch. 9 7(мооААан [В]) = Neh. 11 7 (uecovAap [A], eroian 
IL], auegovàa [В], -u [м]). 

6. b. Shephathiah, a Benjamite, т Ch.98 (paseaànu [B], 
paraan [А]). See note т (end), and cp SHEPHATIAH. 

7. b. Zadok, grandfather of Seraiah, a priest in list of in- 
habitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra ii., 8 5 [2], 8 15 [1] 2), 1 Ch. 9 11 


(иосоААон. [BA]) = Neh. 11 rx (uetoovAap [B], wea. [AN]. See 
SHALLUM, 6. 

8. b. Meshillemith b. Immer, an ancestor of Maasiai or 
Amashai, a priest in list of inhabitants of Jerusalem (see EzRA 
ii, 5 [2], § 15 [3] а), т Ch.912. In Neh. 1113, the name is 
omitted ; see MESHILLEMOTH, 2. 

é A Kohathite overseer placed by Ch. in the time of Josiah, 
2 Ch. 34 12 (uecoAAap [L]). 


1 Tf an Arabic ямапсе is permissible, one may explain the 
name as meaning ‘submissive [to Yahwé]’; cp Di.-Ki. on 
Is. 4219. [The name may, however, be an adaptation of an old 
tribal name, presumably Ishme'eli (cp MESHELEMIAH). Note 
that Shallum and Meshullam seem in two cases (720), to be in- 
terchangeable, also that Shallum is a Simeonite name and that 
Meshullam (see 6) possibly had Zephathite connections, while 
Meshelemiah (also interchangeable with Meshullam, see 20) 
E 7 1 Ch. 262 in a list of names largely of tribal origin.— 

K C 
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10. Head of family, temp. Ezra (see Ezrai., $ 2, ii. § 15 [1] 
Ezra816 (иєсоуар [B], дєтоААан [AL])— 1 Esd. 8 44 ко 
LAMON, RV MosoLLAMUs (иєсоХаВор [В], мосоАЛароу [A], 
мєсолЛаџ [L]). 

11. One of Ezra's opponents (Herstel, 119 /.) in dealing with 
the mixed marriages, Ezra 10 15 (ueoovAap [BN], ueragoAAag. [A], 
eooo. [L])= 1 Esd. 914 MosortLAM, RV MosoLrAMus (uogoA- 
Aapos [BA], ieaoAAag. [L.]). 

12. One of the b’né Banı, in list of those with foreign wives 
(see Ezra i, $ 5, end), Ezra 1029 (ueAovoay [В], - = 
1 Esd. 9 зо Oramus (vanos [BA] D 

13. b. Berechiah, Neh. 34 (om. В; v. зо, perovàau [BNA], 
асман [L]); cp 6 18 (uecovAap [BNc.2A], ресоуЛаВи lR*vid.]) 
ап 

14. b. Besodeiah, Neh. 3 6 (иєсоуЛаи [BNAL)]), in list of wall- 
builders (see NEHEMIAH, $ І И, Ezra ii., 88 16 [1], 15a). 

15. In list of Ezra’s supporters (see Ezra ii., 8 13 4; cpi. $8, 
i. § 16 [5], ii. $ 15 [1] С), Neh. 84 (om. ВА“, мєтоААан [L])= 
т Esd. 9 44 (иєсоААац [L], ВА and EV om.). Possibly his name 
and that of Zechariah which precedes are both later additions. 

16. Signatory, and 

17. Priestly signatory to the covenant (see EZRA i., § 7), Neh. 
1020 [21] (uecovAag [BNA], ueocoAAau [L], and v. у [8] 
(uerovàau [BXA]) respectively. 

18. Priest, temp. Joiakim (see Ezra ii., $ 64, $ 11), Neh. 1213 
(uecovAaj, [BNA], iem0AXaj. [L]). 

19. Priest, temp. Joiakim (see Ezra ii, 8 64, § 11), Neh. 
12 16 (BN* A om.). 

го. A porter, temp. Joiakim (see Ezra ii., 8 64, 8 11), Neh. 
1225 (om. B&*A); see SHALLUM, 8, SHELEMIAH, MESHELE- 
MIAH. 

21. In procession at the dedication of the wall (see Ezra ii., 


$ 13.2), Neh. 12 33 (uecovAay. [B&*], -ААаи [NC-a]). 


MESHULLEMETH (NOWY, § 56; ‘kept safe [by 
God],’ but cp MEsHULLAM ; pecoAAap [BL], uaccaAacuó [A), 
bath Haruz, mother of king Amon (2 K. 21 1g). 


MESOBAITE (M3287), т Ch. 1147 AV, RV MEZO- 
BAITE. See JAASIEL. 
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Earlier history. 
Babylon and the №. ($ то £). 
Nahrina (8 r2). 

The Mitanni (§ 13). 

Mesopotamian civilisation 
(88 14-16). 

Assyrians ($ 17 /.). 

Ancient capital ($ 19). 

Aramczeans ($ 20). 


Name (8 1). 

Later Conditions. 
Greek Mesopotamia (§ 2). 
Geography; divisions (8 


Боо times (§ 5). 

Roads, general condition 
(64). е 

Climate, vegetation (§ 87). 

In this article it is proposed to give an account of the 
large district lying N. and E. of Palestine as far as may 
be necessary to supplement the articles 
SYRIA and AssyRIA. How far the 
region commoniy called Mesopotamia 
is represented by any specific names in the OT may be 
an open question (see ARAM-NAHARAIM, HARAN, 
NAHOR, PADAN-ARAM): Israel heard of peoples rather 
than countries ; its writers speak of the Aramzean, the 
Hittite, the Assyrian, rather than of the lands they 
occupied ; besides, the independent importance of 
Mesopotamian states was a thing of the past when the 
OT writers lived. To understand the course of events, 
however, it is necessary to take account of the vast tract 
intervening between Israel and the great empires that 
reached out to it from beyond Damascus. 

In the EV ‘ Mesopotamia’ represents in the OT the 
Hebrew ARAM-NAHARAIM (4.7., $ І), being a rendering 
adopted from the LXX, where it represents also other 
Hebrew forms.! In Judith ‘Mesopotamia’ is the land 
where Israel settled when it migrated from Chaldzea 
(22457 f. 826). In Acts 72 it seems to be Ur-Kasdim 
itself. In Acts 29, however (list of seats of the Diaspora), 
there can be little doubt that the reference is to the 
region between the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

The Mesopotamia (Megororapla, ў uéo TG morauüv 


1. Name and 
reference in EV. 


1 Aram (Nu. 237 Judg.38[A], Aram-naharaim (Gen. 2410 
Ps. 60 [title in Sym.]), Naharaim (т Ch. 196 Ps. 60 [title], Paddan 
(Gen. 98 2 [A], 5 [E], 6 7 [Dsil. E], 83 18 359 26 46 15 48 7), Paddan 
Aram (Gen. 25 20 [AD] [иєсо sup ras Al], 282 [Dsil. E], 5 [AD], 
7 [A], 31 18), Pethor Aram Naharaim (Dt. 234). ФА” addsit in 
Gen. 2743. See Hatch-Redpath, Supplement to Concordance. 
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[scil. хора ог Zvpla] Strabo) of Greek writers, the 
.,. ‘country amid the rivers’ 
2. Mesopotamia C7. UY anu DESEE ages 
of Grecka might say ' Rivcr-country,' is a purely 
' geographical expression, the countries 
that it comprehends never having formed a self-contained 
political unity. The name occurs in Greck writers first 
at or after the time of Alexander ; though it probably 
had its origin much earlier (cp ARAM-NAHARAIM). 

The extremely fertile district that Xenophon traversed after 
crossing the Euphrates at Thapsacus, he calls Syria. The 
country beyond (4е., E. of) the Araxes (Chabóras?) he calls 
Arabia—he describes it as a desert region in which his army had 
to suffer great hardships until it reached ‘the gates of Arabia.’ 

The statements of Xenophon indicate a demarcation 
into two sections: the fertile portion, inhabited by 
agricultural Aramzeans, stretching from the Euphrates 
to the Chaboras ; and the desert portion, the home of 
wandering tribes, stretching on towards the Tigris. It 
would be rash, indeed, to conclude from this that 
Mesopotamia meant in practice the whole territory 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris; like its proto- 
type Naharima it may have meant the fertile country 
inhabited in later times by Syrians, in earlier times by 
others—e.g., the Mitani (sce $ 17). In this case the 
real eastern boundary would be not the Tigris but the 
eastern border of the country watered by the Chaboras. 
Towards the W., however, the Greek Mesopotamia 
may, unlike Naharima, have reached no farther W. 
than the banks of the Euphrates. It was this district 
that practically constituted the political province of 
Mesopotamia after the final occupation of the country 
by the Romans (156 A.D.). Оп the other hand, when, 
as is often in Greek writers the case, the Euphrates and 
the Tigris are regarded as referred to in the very name 
Mesopotamia, the one bank of the river cannot be geo- 
graphically separated from the other, and consequently 
narrow strips of country on the W. bank of the Euphrates 
and on the E. bank of the Tigris must be reckoned to 
the country ‘amid the rivers.’ 

The limits towards the N. and the S. need not detain 
us. The country between the sources of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris belonged rather to Armenia. Jn this 
direction Mesopotamia properly ended with the Masius 
range. Towards the S. Mesopotamia was regarded as 
ending where Babylonia began. 

From what has been said it appears that Mesopotamia reaches 
its northern limits at the points where the EUPHRATES (g.7.) 

Е and the Tigris break through the mountain 

3. Physical range and enter the lowlands. In the case of 
geography. the Euphrates this takes place at Sumeisat 
(Samosata), in that of the Tigris near Jeziret ibn 

‘Omar (Bezabdá) and Mosul (Nineveh). Consequently the 
irregular northern bonndaries are marked by the lowland limits 
of those spurs of the Taurus mountains known in antiquity as 
Mons Masius and now as karaje Dagh and Tür 'Abdin. 
Towards the S. the boundary was the so-called Median Wall, 


which, near Pirux Shapur, not much to the S. of Hit (the 
ancient Is) crossed from the Euphrates in the direction of 
Kadisiya (Opis) to the Tigris. There the two rivers approach 
each other, to diverge again lower down. At the same place 
hegins the network of canals connecting the two rivers which 
rendered the country of Babylonia one of the richest in the 
world ; there too, ina geological sense, the higher portion of the 
plain, consisting of strata of gypsum and marl, comes to an end ; 
there at one time ran the line of the sea-coast ; and there begin 
those alluvial formations with which the mighty rivers in the 
course of long ages have filled up this depressed area. Mesopo- 
tamia thus forms a triangle lying in the NW. and SE. direction, 
with its long sides towards the N. and SW. It extends from 
37° зо’ to about 33° N. lat. and from 38° to 46° E. long. and has 
an area of some 55,200 sq. m. 

The points at which the rivers issue from among the mountains 
have an absolute altitude of between 1000 and 1150 ft., and the 
plain sinks rapidly towards the southern extremity of Mesopo- 
tamia, where it is not more than about 165 ft. above the sea. 
As a whole the entire country consists of a single open stretch, 
save that in the N. there are some branches of the Taurus—the 
Nimrüd Dagh near Orfa, the long limestone range of ‘Abd el- 
‘Aziz, running NNW., and farther to the Е. the Sinjár range, 
also of limestone, 7 m. broad and 5o m. long, running NN E. 
Between these two ranges—near the isolated basaltic hill of Tell 
Kokab (Hill of Stars)—runs the defile by which the waters of 
the Chaboras, swollen by the Jaghjagha and other affluents from 
the Masius, find their way into the heart of Mesopotamia. The 
Kháhür proper, the ancient Chaboras, which rises in the three 
hundred copious fountains of Ras ‘Ain (the ancient Rheszna), and 
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ultimately falls into the Euphrates near Karkisiyà (Circesium), 
forms the boundary between the two, or more correctly the three, 
great divisions of Mesopotamia. 

The divisions just referred to are (i.) the northern 
4, Divisions; ee W. of the d MK (ii. ) the 

to hn northern country to the E., and (iii.) the 
j steppe-land. 

i. Under the dominion of the Seleucids the country to the NW. 
of the Khabar bore the name of Osrhoéne, or better Orrhoéne, 
and was for a time the seat of a special dynasty which at a later 
date at any rate was Arabian (Abgar) The capital of this 
kingdom was Orfa (Roha), the Edessa of the Greeks and 
Romans, the Orrhoi of the Syrians; it was at a later date a 
Roman colony, ard bore also the name of Justinopolis. This 
once flourishing city lies on the small river Daisan (the ancient 
Scirtus) South of Edessa lie the ruins of Harran (see Haran). 
A third town of this region is Serüj (see SERUG). The town lies 
hetween Harrün and the Euphrates іп a plain to which it gives 
its name. On the left bank of the Euphrates lay Apaméa (the 
modern Biréjik), connected with Zeugma on the other side by a 
bridge, and farther S., at the mouth of the Bilechas (modern 
Belikh), was the trading town and fortress Nicephorium, founded 
by command of Alexander, and completed by Seleucus Nicator, 
in memory of whose victory it was named. From the emperor 
Leo it received the designation Leontopolis. The spot is now 
known as Rakka (see below). Farther up the fruitful valley of 
the Delikh lay the town of Ichna (Chne) Farther S. lay 
Circesium (Chaboras of Ptolemy, Phaleg of Isidor), not to be 
identified, as is often assumed, with CARCIIEMISH [g.7.], which 
was on the right (W.) bank of the Euphrates ; from the time of 
Diocletian Circesium was strongly fortified. The site is at 
present occupied by a wretched place of the name Karkisiya. 

In ancient times a highly flourishing district must have 
stretched along the river Chaboras (Khábür) to its principal 
source at Rasel-‘Ain. The strip of comparatively desert country 
which now stretches along the lower course of the Khabar was 
called by the Greeks Gauzanitis, and corresponds to the Gozan 
of 2 K. 176 (the Assyrian Guzana or Guzanu ; see Gozan). 

ii. The country to the E. of the upper Khábür is in many 
respects similar to that which has just been described. As the 
watershed of the Tigris is not far distant, the Masius range 
sends down into Mesopotamia only insignificant streams, the 
most important being the Hermas, the Mygdonius of the Greeks. 
On its banks was situated Nisibis (JVeszoz2), the chief city of the 
district, which commanded the great road at the foot of the 
mountains leading through the steppe, which here from the 
scarcity of water comes close np to the edge of the hills. In 
the Assyrian empire Nasibina was the seat of an administrative 
official. In the time of the Selencids the site was occupied by 
the flourishing Greek colony of Antiochia Mygdonia ; but the 
new designation, transferred to the river and tbe vicinity of 
Nisibis from the Macedonian district of Mygdonia, afterwards 
passed out of use. Nisibis was an important trading city, and 
played a great part in the wars of the Romans against the 
Persians. 

iii. The S. or steppe portion of Mesopotamia was from early 
times the roaming-gronud of Arabian tribes ; for Xenophon gives 
the name of Arabia to the district on the left (E.) bank of the 
Euphrates to the W. of the Khabir; and elsewhere it is 
frequently stated that the interior at a distance from the rivers 
was a steppe inhabited by Arabes Scenitæ (Tent Arabs). Along 
the bank of the two great rivers ran a belt of cultivated country, 
and the rocky islands of the Euphrates also were occupied by a 
settled population. On the Euphrates, beginning towards the 
N., we must mention first Zaitah or Zautha, SE. of Circesium ; 
next Corsothe, at the mouth of the Mascas; then Anatho or 
Anathan, the modern ‘Ana; and finally Is (Hit), On the Tigris 
the point of most importance is Сапа (Kavai of the Anabasis, 
which Winckler proposes to identify with Tekrit), S. from the 
mouth of the Great Zab near the present Каа Sherkát ; and 
not far distant towards the interior was Atrz or Нага, also 
called Hatra (e/-Hadr), the chief town of the Arab tribe of the 
Atreni. 

From the Arabic geographers and travellers we gain the im- 
pression that a great part of Mesopotamia, with the exception 

of the southern steppe, of course, must at that time 
5. Recent have been in a very flourishing condition; the 
times. neighbourhood of Nisibis especially is celebrated 
as a very paradise. In fact it is only since the 
Turkish conquest of the country under Sultan Selim in 1515 that 
it has turned into a desert and gradually lost its fertility. As 
the nomadic Arabs have continually extended their encroach- 
ments, agriculture has been forced to withdraw into the 
mountains; and this is especially true of the western portions 
of Mesopotamia, the district of Ras el-‘Ain, and the plain of 
Harrān and Serüj, where huge monnds give evidence that the 
whole country was once covered with towns and villages. Under 
the Turks el-Jezira does not form a politica! unity, but belongs 
to different pashaliks. 

From this brief survey it appears that Mesopotamia, like 
Syria, constitutes an intermediate territory between the great 
eastern and western monarchies,—Syria inclining more to the 
W., and Mesopotamia to the E. In virtue of its position it 
frequently formed both the object and the scene of contests 
between the armies of those mighty monarchies, and it is 
wonderful how a country so often devastated almost always 
recovered. "The roads, it is true, which traversed the territory 
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MESOPOTAMIA 


were not mere military highways, but the main routes of traffic 
for Central Asia, Western Asia, and Europe. 1+ is only in 
modern times, and since these lines of commercial intercourse 
have ceased to be followed, that the general condition of things 
has been so entirely altered. — : і 

‘The number of roads which in classical times traversed 
the country was very considerable; the Euphrates formed 

not a barrier but a bond between the nations 

6. Roads. : : 

on either side. 

At many places there were at least boat-bridges (zeugma) 
across. One of the most important of the ancient crossing-places 
must be sought, where in fact it still is, at. Birejik (Apamea- 
Zeugma) From this point a great road led across to Edessa 
(Orfa); there it divided into rwo branches, the northern going 
by Amid (Diarhekr) and the other by Mardin and Nisibis to 
Masul (Nineveh). (In quite recent times, in order to avoid the 
direct route across the desert and through the midst of the 
Bedouins, the post-road makes a great circuit from Nisibis by 
Jeziret ibn ‘Omar to Mósul) А second route crossed the 
Euphrates somewhat more to the S., and joined the other via 
Marrün and Rhesena. The principal crosssing in Xenophon's 
rime was at Thapsacus, almost opposite Rakka ; and it will be 
remembered also how important а part Thapsacus plays in the 
OT (see ТіРнѕАН). Sometimes a route along the Euphrates to 
Babylonia was followed, as is still frequently done by caravaus 
at the present day ; but even in ancient times this course was 
attended by more or less difficulty, the country being occupied 
by the chiefs of independent Arab tribes, with whom the travellers 
had to come to terms. Е | і 

The condition of things in OT times must conse- 
quently be considered as essentially analogous to that 
of the present day. ‘The central districts 
away from the rivers were occupied at 
certain seasons, according as they yielded 
pasture, by nomadic cattle-grazing tribes, the physical 
character of the country being then and now the same 
on the whole as that of the Syrian desert, which belongs 
not to Syria but properly to Arabia. The /e//s on the 
banks of the rivers show that in ancient times the country 
was covered with settlements and towns as far as irriga- 
tion was possible! In the open country, however, 
beyond those limits there were Bedouins. 

At one time the Tai Arabs were the neighbours of the 
Arameans, and consequently all Arabs bear in Syriac 
the name of Taydyé. The district between Mosul and 
Nisibis received the name Béth ‘Arbayé from its being 
occupied by Arabs. In the northern parts of Meso- 
potamia there are now tribes of mingled Kurds and 
Arabs which have to a greater or less degree abandoned 
their tents for fixed habitations and the tillage of the 
ground. 

The Kurdish element appears only sporadically in the true 
Mesopotamian plain ; but the Yezidis, who form the population 
of the Ѕіпјаг range, may be referred to this stock. Of the old 
Aramzan peasantry there are no longer any important remains 
in the plain, the Aramzans having withdrawn farther into the 
Kurdish highlands, where, in spite of their wild Kurdish 
neighbours, they are more secure from exactions of every kind. 

The plain of the northern country of the two rivers 
was at one time richly cultivated, and owed its prosperity 
to the industrious Aramzeans, who formerly played so 
distinguished a part as a connecting link between the 
Persians and the Roman empire and afterwards between 
the western and the Arabian world, and whose highest 
culture was developed in this very region. 

Quite otherwise is it now. In the plain there are almost no 
remains of the common Aramzan tongue. Apart from the 
scattered areas in which Kurdish prevails, the ordinary language 
is a vulgar Arabic dialect; but both Kurdish and Aramzan 
(Syriac) have exercised an influence on the speech of the Arab 
peasant. Certain Turcoman hordes also now roam about the 
Mesopotamian territory. 

In climate and in the character of its soil, as well as 
in its ethnographic history, Mesopotamia holds an inter- 

: mediate position. i 

8. Climate. pn M doe 

must maintain the division into two quite 

distinct zones. The northern district of Mesopotamia 

combines strong contrasts, and is a connecting link 

between the mountain region of western Asia and the 

desert of Arabia. On the other hand, the country to 

the S. of Mesopotamia, or ‘Irak, has a warm climate, 

and towards the Persian Gulf indeed the heat reaches 
the greatest extremes. 


7. General 
condition. 


1 This is confirmed by the latest traveller, von Oppenheim ; 
see also the map in his Vom Mittelmeer zum Persischen Golf. 
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In Upper Mesopotamia, strictly so called, agriculture 
has suffered an extraordinary decline; in spite of 


: excellent soil, very little of the land is 
9. Vegetation. turned to account. 


In the western district the fertile red-brown humus of the 
Orfa plain, derived from the lime of Nimrüd Dagh, extends to 
about 12 m. S. of Harran. With a greater rainfall, and ап 
artificial distribution of the water such as there was in olden 
times, agriculture would flourish. If spring rains are only 
moderately abundant, wheat and barley grow to a great height, 
and yield from thirty to forty fold. 

Timber trees are few; plane trees and white poplars are 
planted along the streams, and a kind of willow and a sumach 
flourish on the banks of the Euphrates. Of the great forest 
which stood near Nisibis in the time of Trajan no trace remains; 
but the slopes both of the Masius mountains and of the Jebel 
‘Abd el-‘Aziz, as well as, more especially, those of the Sinjar 
range, are still covered with wood. 

The wide treeless tracts of the Low Country of 
Mesopotamia are covered with the same steppe vegeta- 
tion which prevails from Central Asia to Algeria ; but 
there is an absence of a great many of the arborescent 
plants that grow in the rockier and more irregular 
plateaus of western Asia and especially of Persia. 

This comparative poverty and monotony of the flora is partly 
due to the surface being composed mainly of detritus, and partly 
to the cultivation of the country in remote antiquity having 
ousted the original vegetation and left behind it what is really 
only fallow ground untouched for thousands of years. 

With few exceptions there are none but cultivated trees, and 
these are confined to the irrigated districts on the Euphrates 
and the Shatt. 


The cycle of vegetation begins in November. The 
first winter rains clothe the plain with verdure. The 
full summer development is reached in June; and by 
the end of August everything is burnt up. NOEL 

There having been as yet no exploration by excava- 
tion in Mesopotamia (if we may use this term, as we 

10. Early propose to do E the rest of this article, 

ВАТ ап merely for convenience, to denote the 

ARYO hing westwards of Assyria 

И country stretching y 
proper, and northwards of Babylonia), 
all that we can say about its earliest history is derived 
from such notices as have reached us in the Assyrian 
inscriptions of the Assyrian empire (since about 1500 
B.C.), and in the Dabylonian inscriptions of an earlier 
period. ‘These notices are comparatively scanty ; to a 
certain extent we have to rely upon the kind of historical 
conjecture which draws its deductions from the history of 
neighbouring lands and the analogy of times with which 
we are better acquainted. 

We шау safely assume so much at least as this— 
that a civilisation like that of the Old Babylonia which 
is met with in the monuments of Telloh in the fourth 
and third millenia B.C. cannot have been confined to 
the southern portion of the Euphrates valley, but even 
then, as we know to have been the case at a later date, 
must have extended also to the upper valley. When 
we find a king like Gudéa (after 3000 B.c.) bringing 
material for his edifices from Phoenicia, the fact proves 
that in his day Mesopotamia, through which the western 
road lay, was already within the sphere of Babylonian 
civilisation, although we are not thereby informed as to 
its exact political position. It may be taken for granted 
that the greater kingdoms of South and North Babylonia 
were at pains to attach to themselves regions that were 
of such importance for their connection with the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and thus we may safely represent to our- 
selves the history of Mesopotamia in those times as 
having been, approximately, similar to other better 
known histories. 

Looked at from another point of view, Mesopotamia 
forms a region in some degree separated from the 

southern lands of the Euphrates, a 
a Mesure region which gravitates quite as much 
connection. towards Syria, properly so called, and 
Asia Minor as towards the centre of Babylonian civilisa- 

1 [The work of revising the article ‘ Mesopotamia’ in £ A), 
and adapting it to form part of the present article has unfortun- 


ately had to be done without the help of the author, who died 
(24th June 1899) before he had given effect to his purpose. ] 
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tion. Thus an impulse was given to an independent 
development in polity and culture, and it would have 
been indeed surprising if no independent states had 
ever come into being there, to carry on the civilisation 
of Babylonia on lines of their own. 
The conjecture (based upon the probabilities of the 
case) that there were such states, finds confirmation as 
soon as history begins to supply us with 
12. Naharin. facts regarding the lands in question. 
The Egyptian conquerors of the 18th and 19th dynasties, 
the Thotmes, the Amenhoteps, the Rameses between 
1700 and 1400 B.C. knew of a state here, usually 
designated by them Naharin, which they enumerate in 
their tribute lists. Unfortunately their references are 
not of such a nature as to convey much information as 
to the character and history of Naharin. 
This defect is made good all the more conspicuously 
in the Amarna letters (1500-1400 B.C.) which make us 
acquainted with a people called Mitani who 


m had their abode here.! The correspon- 
wani dence of King DuSratta of Mitani with 
aliens. 


Amenhotep IT!. and 1V. clearly shows that 
the race then dominant was non-Semitie, and manifestly 
of kin with the Heta and the (.\larodian) peoples who 
at that time had their settlements in Armenia; but it 
shows also that it was alien in Mesopotamia, and, as 
the peculiarity of the script and language of the letters 
proves, had become possessed of a Semitic civilisation 
merely through conquest. Гог with but one exception 
these letters are written in the Babylonian - Assyrian 
character and language. 

This script and language, however, are shown by the 
peculiarities they exhibit, to possess definite rules of 

Ў their own and to be quite distinct 
i2 Mecoponamuam In character from the contemporary 

Еи Babylonian. These peculiarities 
are exactly the same as those we meet with in the 
inscriptions—which begin very shortly afterwards—of 
the Assyrian kings Rammán(.Adad?)-nirári I. (in the 
13th cent.) and Tiglath-pileser 1. (about rroo). We 
now know enough of the beginnings of Assyrian history, 
however, to satisfy us that this ‘ orthography and gram- 
mar' cannot have developed in Assyria ; moreover, we 
meet with it precisely under those Assyrian kings who 
subjugated (or subjugated anew) Mesopotamia, so that 
we thus have an independent proof of—what we had 
already conjectured from the nature of the country—the 
independent development of eivilisation in Mesopotamia ; 
for a splendid development of script and speech bearing 
all the marks of the influence of a definite school is pos- 
sible only in a territory that enjoys independence both 
in its politics and in its culture. 

The script and style now usually designated Assyrian 
because appropriated by Assyria (which about this time 
was beginning to develop out of a 
little city- kingdom into a great 
empire) were thus originally Mesopotamian. This 
leads to the further eonjecture that much else which we 
are accustomed to designate as Assyrian, because we 
first begin to meet with it in the time of the Assyrian 
supremacy (after 1300 and rroo), may also have been 
of Mesopotamian origin. The only excavations which 
have as yet been made in the Mesopotamian field —those 
of Layard in 'Arbàn on the Hàábür—support such a 
conjecture.? The sculptures found there are plainly 


1 A letter from the prince of Mitani is stated in a hieratic 
docket to have come from Naharna (no. 23 in Wi.'s ed., XB 5, 
р. ху; Erman, ZA 27 [1889], р. 63; cp Erman, S4 JV, 1888, 
P. pui and Maspero'« note in Sfrugele of Nations, 146). 

2 Quite recently, M. v. Oppenheim has laid bare some old 
monuments at Каз el-‘Ain on the Khábür. They are represen- 
tations on a. gateway, quite similar to those found at Zenjirli 
(Sam'al) in Syria. As they certainly belong to the pre-Assyrian 
time, the Mitani inhabitants might be thought of as their 
originators (they would thus he ‘ Hethitisch' in the sense ex- 
plained in Helmolt, Weltgesch. iti. 1 тло). Later, about the 
time of the Aramzan immigration, the stones were used again, 
and apparently it was then that the name of the ruler was added 
in cuneiform. 


15. Civilisation. 
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older than any Assyrian sculptures as yet known to us ; 
but, though they belong to a period preceding that of the 
Assyrian supremacy, they are all of the type that is cur- 
rently spoken of as Assyrian. 

A further peculiarity which we are in the habit of 
regarding as specifically Assyrian is also doubtless pre- 

16. Political FA Se cari йй In Assyria 
independence. ates are reckoned by eponyms (limu; 
see ASSYRIA, § 19), instead of by regnal 
years as in Babylonia (g.v. $$ 37 f.) Certain clay 
tablets, however, which are said to have been found in 
Cappadocia, and belong approximately to the thirteenth 
century, employ the same method of dating. We must 
accordingly regard this as a further peculiarity of the 
Mesopotamian sphere of civilisation as contrasted with 
the Babylonian. 

The political independence of Mesopotamia, alongside 
of the Babylonian kingdom, we are also led to infer from 
another fact. We are able clearly to make out that in 
the various conquests of Mesopotamia by the Assyrians, 
notably by ASur-uballit, Rammáàn(Adad ?)-nirari 1., and 
Shalmaneser [., in the fourteenth century, and by Tiglath- 
pileser and his predecessors about 1100—the Assyrian 
kings who hold Mesopotamia bear the title of Jar £a, 
‘King of the World’ (which later became the stereo- 
typed title of all the kings) in association with that of 
‘King of Assur’ (of which it had precedenee). Follow- 
ing the analogy of Babylonian royal titles, we are to see 
here the title of honour which had been borne by the 
sovereigns of Mesopotamia, whose legitimate heirs the 
Assyrians claimed to be. 

From the thirteenth century onwards—that is to say 
fron the time of the conquest of Mesopotamia by the 

: . Assyrians — we are able to follow the 
17. History: ju f t^ a 
Mitani | Political fortunes of the country wit 
some detail. We have seen that before 
БОРЕА qnie at whe period of the Amarna letters 
(1sth cent.) it was in the hands of the non-Semitic 
Mitani. Even at that early date, however, we can 
discern how A&ur-uballit, the king of Aššur, is beginning 
to extend his power westwards, and coming into conflict 
with Dušratta of the Mitani. Accounts given by his 
successor attribute to him victories over the Subari (the 
Assyrian designation of the Mitani), and in agreement 
with this is the fact that a recently diseovered inscription 
designates him as Sar Kiššati, thus attributing to him 
the sovereignty of Mesopotamia. 

The Mitani supremacy was finally destroyed by ASur- 
uballit's great-grandson Ramman(Adad 2) - nirari I. 
(about 1300), who, with his son Shal- 
maneser l., was the first to extend the 
Assyrian frontiers westward beyond the Euphrates, 
and northwards along the course of that river towards 
Armenia, at the same time seeking to secure these 
gains by planting Assyrian colonies. After the 
overthrow of 'Tukulti-Ninib I., son of Shalmaneser 
I., Mesopotamia passed into the possession of Baby- 
lonia, whose kings henceforward bear the title of Sar 
kisiati ; but it was again reconquered by Assyria in the 
twelfth century (ASur-ri8-i8i, Tiglath-pileser 1.), only, 
after some further vicissitudes, to be finally incorporated 
with the rest of Assyria in the tenth century. 

We are not yet in possession of any information as 
to the rulers of this kingdom which maintained itself, as 

8 we have seen, in Mesopotamia alongside 
i Ancient of that of Варум Чп the pre- 
capital : Assyrian period. (The ascendency of the 

Harran. Mitani was, of course, only an episode.) 
Neither are we able to show by documentary proof what 
was the capital of the kingdom. Still it is hardly pos- 
sible to doubt that it must have been Harràn, a city of 
unrivalled importance in the most ancient times. This 
importance it owed to its position as the focus at which 
highways from the north (Armenia), from Babylonia, 
and from the west (the Mediterranean ports) converged, 
and this importance it continued to retain down to the 
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Greek and Sasanian periods (cp TRADE AND COMMERCE). 
We can also make out that in Assyrian antiquity the 
worship of the moon-goddess (Sin) of Harran had an 
importance equal to that of the gods of the Babylonian 
capitals ; and when, still in the eighth century, we find 
at Sam'al (Zenjirli) in North Syria a dedication to the 
* Baal of Harràn,' this is, according to oriental ideas, a 
specific proof of the former sovereignty in Syria of the 
kingdom of Mesopotamia with a capital at Harran—a 
sovereignty which is also implied in the existence of a 
kingdom of Naharin in the Egyptian inscriptions. 

The Assyrian conquest of Mesopotamia in the four- 
teenth century coincides, as we learn from the inscrip- 
tions, with the immigration of a new 
population which thenceforward im- 
pressed its character upon the land 
down to the time of the Arab invasion and onwards. 
As soon as the kings of Assyria had annexed Meso- 
potamia, they required to defend it against the nomads 
of the steppe, ‘the Syrian desert,’—in other words, 
Arabia — whom they designate as the ' Aramean 
hordes’ (a&/amz Aramaya). Неге we see the same 
play of circumstances as had been witnessed thousands 
of years before, reached its best-known historical 
manifestation in the Mohammedan conquest, and can 
still be observed even in our own day. As long as 
they are not firmly kept in check by a strong power, 
the Bedouins continually encroach upon the cultivated 
territory. With the fall of Tukulti- Ninib I. (about 
1275) and the decline of the Assyrian power, these 
‘ Aramzeans ' began to have a free hand and to be able 
toenter Mesopotamia unhindered. When the Assyrians 
again took possession of the country, we find them in- 
stituting new campaigns, and claiming new victories 
over the ‘Aramaean hordes’ (ASur-ri5-i8i, Tiglath- 
pileser I.). The subsequent decline of the Assyrian 
power under the successors of Tiglath-pileser I. (after 
1100) exposed the country once more to their attacks ; 
and thus was rendered possible an immigration which 
we can best compare with that of the Hebrews into 
Canaan two centuries earlier, or that of the Chaldzeans 
or Kaldi a little later into Babylonia. What we know 
is that the entire land was taken possession of by 
Aramzean tribes, who, in the first instance, made them- 
selves masters of the open country, but subsequently 
occupied the cities as well. It was then—between about 
1050and g50—that Mesopotamia received the Aramzean 
population, to which we owe the biblical phrase ARAM- 
NAHARAIM (g.v.). As soon as Assyria again took the 
upper hand (about goo), and especially under Ašur- 
nasir-pal (881-868), the Aramzean tribes, which by this 
time had developed into petty principalities, were again 
brought into subjection. Shalmaneser II. brought to a 
successful close the work of his father, and thenceforward 
Mesopotamia continued to be Assyrian down to the fall 
of the empire, though not in such a degree as to affect 
the Aramzean character of the population. Afterwards, 
it became Babylonian under Nabopolassar and Nebu- 
chadrezzar,} A. 5.,2 88 2-9; H. W., $$ 10-20. 

MESSIAH ? (Dan. 925 f.), Messias (AV Jn. 14r 425), 
are transcriptions (the first form modified by reference 

1. The title. to the etymology) of the Gk. MECCIAC 
(мєстас, mecelac), which in turn 
represents the Aramaic МП” (23244), answering to 
the Heb. ПП, ‘the anointed.'* The Hebrew word 


1 See further, Winckler, GBA, 1892 ; AOF, 1893-97 ; KATO), 
Igor. 

2 See, above, col. 3054, n. 1. 

3 [This revised article was originally written in 1883. It 
should. he read in connection with the article EscHATOLOGY, 
and with the special articles on biblical books, and on JEsus, 
PHARISEES, etc.) 

4 The transcription is as in T'eacovp, Tecorp for awa (OS 
247 87 281 58, 2 S. 33 Ba), "leooal for ``. For the termination 
as for МП, see Lag. Psalt, Memph. 7; and for the use of nep, 


etc., see ANOINTING, and cp Weinel, 247/0, 1898, p. 1 / 
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with the article prefixed occurs in the OT only in the 
phrase ' the anointed priest’ (Lev. 43 516 622 [15]); but 
' Yahwé's anointed’ is a conimon title of the king of 
Israel, applied in the historical books to Saul and 
David, in Lam. 42o to Zedekiah (see LAMENTATIONS, 
$ 8), and in Is. 45: extended to Cyrus. In the Psalms 
corresponding phrases (my, thy, his anointed)! occur 
nine times, to which may be added the lyrical passages 
158.210 Hab.3:3. In the intention of the writers of 
these hymns it refers to the king then on the (һгопе,2 
or, in hymns of more general and timeless character, to 
the Davidic king as such (withont personal reference to 
one king);? but in the Psalms the ideal aspect of the 
kingship, its religious importance as the expression and 
organ of Yahwé's sovereignty, is prominent. 

When the Psalter became a liturgical book the historical 
kingship had gone Бу, and the idea alone remained, no longer 
as the interpretation of a present political fact, but as part of 
Israel's religious inheritance. It was impossible, however, to 
think that a true idea had become obsolete merely because it 
found no expression on earth for the time being; Israel looked 
again for an anointed king to whom the words of the sacred 
hymns should apply with a force never realised in the imperfect 
kingship of the past. Thus the psalms, especially such psalms 
as the second, were necessarily viewed as prophetic ; and mean- 
time, in accordance with the common Hebrew representation of 
ideal things as existing in heaven, the true king remains hidden 
with God. The steps by which this result was reached must, 
however, be considered in detail. 

The hope of the advent of an ideal king was only one 
feature of that larger hope of the salvation of Israel 
fron all evils, the realisation of perfect 


2. The reconciliation with Yahwe, and the felicity 
Messianic $ оаа 
hope of the righteous in him, in a new order 


of things free from the assaults of hostile 
nations and the troubling of the wicked within the 
Hebrew community, which was constantly held forth 
by all the prophets, from the time when the great seers 
of the eighth century B.C. first proclaimed that the true 
conception of Yahwe's relation to his people was 
altogether different from what was realised, or суеп 
aimed at, by the recognised civil and religions leaders 
of the two Hebrew kingdoms, and that it could become 
a practical reality only through a great deliverance 
following a sifting judgment of the most terrible kind. 
The idea of a judgment so severe as to render possible 
an entire breach with the guilty past, and of a subse- 
quent complete realisation of Yahwé's kingship in a 
regenerate nation, is conimon to all the prophets, but 
is expressed in a great variety of forms and images, 
conditioned by the present situation and needs of 
Israel at the time when each prophet spoke. As а rule 
the prophets directly connect the final restoration with 
the removal of the sins of their own age, and with the 
accomplishment of such a work of judgment as lies 
within their own horizon ; to Isaiah the last troubles 
are those of Assyrian invasion, to Jeremiah the restora- 
tion follows on the exile to Babylon ; Daniel connects 
the future glory with the overthrow of the Greek 
monarchy. The details of the prophetic pictures show 
a corresponding variation ; but all agree in giving the 
central place to the realisation of a real effective king- 
ship of Yahwé ; in fact the conception of the religious 
subject as the nation of Israel, with a national organisa- 
tion under Yahwe as king, is common to the whole OT, 
and forms the bond that connects prophecy proper with 
the so-called Messianic psalms and similar passages 
which theologians call typical—z.e., with such passages 
as speak of the religious relations of the Hebrew 


1 The plural is found in Ps. 105 15 (т Ch. 16 22), of the patri- 
archs as consecrated persons. 

2 [This assumes (1) that the MT is throughout correct, where a 
oD or ‘king’ is referred to, and (2) that the directly Messianic 
interpretation is inadmissible.— Ep.] А К 

3 In Ps. 819 [10] it is disputed whether the anointed one Is the 
king, the priest, or the nation as a whole. The second view is 
perhaps the best. Ср Psarus, $ 14. cee М 

4 [It must be remembered, of course, that critics like Duhm 
would not endorse this statement, which, however, is by no 
means indefensible. —Eb.] 
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conimonwealth, the religious meaning of national insti- 
tutions, and so necessarily contain ideal elements 
reaching beyond the empirical present. All such 
passages are frequently called Messianic ; but the term 
is more properly reserved as the specific designation of 
one particular branch of the Hebrew hope of salvation, 
which, becoming prominent in post-canonical Judaism, 
used the name of the Messiah as a technical form 
(which it never is in the OT), and exercised a great 
influence on NT thought, —the term ‘the Christ’ (6 
Xpiorés) being itself nothing more than the translation 
of ‘the Messiah.’ 

In the period of the Hebrew monarchy the thought 
that Yahwé is the divine king of Israel was associated 
with the conception that the human king 
ment йө reigns by Ven pu if he reigns by а 

ideal mission or ‘unction’ from him. Such 

Е was the theory of the kingship in Ephraim 
as well as in Judah (Dt. 33 2 K. 96); [but it is only] 
the great Judean prophets of the eighth century who 
connect Israels deliverance with the rise of an ideal 
Davidic king, full of Yahwé's spirit (Is. 96 f. 111 f. 
Mic. 52) [though the genuineness of these passages has 
been disputed].! This conception, indeed, is not one of 
the constant elements of prophecy ; the later prophecies 
of Isaiah take a different shape, looking for the decisive 
interposition of Yahwe without the instrumentality of a 
kingly deliverer. Jeremiah again speaks of the future 
David or righteous sprout of David's stem? (235 f.) ; 
and Ezekiel uses similar language (3423 f. 3724 f.); but 
that such passages do not necessarily mean more than 
that the Davidic dynasty shall be continued in the time 
of restoration under a series of worthy princes seems 
clear from the way in which Ezekiel speaks of the prince 
in chaps. 459 462 12. As yet we have no fixed doctrine 
of a personal Messiah, only material from which such a 
doctrine might by and by be drawn. ‘The religious 
view of the kingship is still essentially the same as in 
25.712 f., where the endless duration of the Davidic 
dynasty is set forth as part of Yahwe's plan of grace to 
his nation. 

There are other parts of the O'T—notably 1 S. 8 12— 
in which the very existence of a human kingship is re- 
presented as a departure from the ideal of a perfect 
theocracy. And so, in the exilic and post-exilic periods, 
when the monarchy had come to an end, we find 
pictures of the latter days in which its restoration has no 
place. 

Such is the great prophecy in the second part of Isaiah in 
which Cyrus is the anointed of Yahwé, and the grace promised 
to David is transferred to ideal Israel (‘the servant of Yahwe ") 
as a whole (Is. 55 3). So too there is no allusion to a human 
kingship in Joel or in Malachi, and inthe Book of Daniel it is 
collective Israel that appears under the symbol of a ‘son of man,’ 
and receives the kingdom (7 13 18 22 27). 

[On the other hand in Hag. 223 Zech. 38 6 r2 the hope 
of the Messiah is connected with the name of Zerub- 
babel, and, possibly in the early Greek period, a pro- 
phetic writer has given us the fine prophecy of a victorious 

1 [For references to recent criticism, see Isaran [ii.], MicAH 
[i.] Prof. W. R. Smith referred in this connection Io passages 
in XAmos and Hosea as pointing forward toa Davidic king. The 
genuineness of the whole passage Am. 98-15, has, however, been 
shown to be very doubtful (see Amos, 8 10), and though Hosea 
in 8 4 appears to refer to the illegitimacy of the northern king- 
dom, the words ‘and David their king’ (p365 say) in Hos. 
35 are certainly a gloss in the interests of Judah. ‘he strong 
tendency of recent criticism is to include other favourite Messi- 
anic passages in the list of later insertions, springing from a 
lime when the Messianic idea had experienced a rich develop- 
ment, e.g., Hos. 1 11 [22] Mic. 2 12 7. Is. 11 10 33 17 (with the 
sections to which the last two passages belong (and perhaps 
Gen. 4910 (on which cp Dr. /. Phil 1428), in case aby is a 
corruption of ibg, and the writer alludes to Ezek. 21 27 [32], 


which he interprets Messianically. See, however, SH1LOH ii.] 
2 [Is this designation of the Messianic king suggested by Is. 


42? It is true, the sémah of Yahwè (AYY MDs) there is ex- 


plained hy most either of the fertility of the soil or (ср 15. 60 2r) 
of the new growth of pious inhabitants in the Messianic age 


(cp Isaian ii, 8 5). On the other hand, in Zech. 38612 Поу 
already appears as a kind of proper name.] 
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but ‘humble’ Messiah in Zech. 99 Some critics, too, 
refer to a late post-exilic period the prophecies of a 
personal Messiah in Isaiah and Micah mentioned above 
(cp ISAIAH ii., § 6/.; Місан [BooK]) and it is un- 
deniable that the Messianic king is referred to in the 
Psalter (see PSALMS, § 14). 

Meantime, however, the decay and ultimate silence 
of the living prophetic word concurred with the pro- 

acheter longed political servitude of the nation to 

conception produce a most important change in the 
“type of the Hebrew religion. ‘The 
prophets had never sought to add to the religious unity 
of their teaching unity in the pictorial form in which 
from time to time they depicted the final judgment and 
future glory. For this there was a religious reason. 
To them the kingship of Yahwé was not a mere ideal, 
but an actual reality. 

Its full manifestation, indeed, to the eye of sense and to the 
unbelieving world, lay in the future; but true faith found a 
present stay in the sovereignty of Yahwe, daily exhibited in 
providence and interpreted to each generation by the voice of 
the prophets. Апа, while Yahwe’s kingship was a living and 
present fact, it refused to be formulated in fixed invariable 
shape. 

When the prophets ceased, however, and their place 
was taken by the scribes, the interpreters of the written 
word, when at the same time the yoke of foreign 
oppressors rested continually on the land, Israel no 
longer felt itself a living nation, and Yahwe's king- 
ship, which presupposed a living nation, found not even 
the most inadequate expression in daily political life. 
Yahwe was still the lawgiver of Israel; but his law was 
written in a book, and he was not present to administer 
it. He was still the hope of Israel ; but the hope was 
all dissevered from the present; it too was to be read 
in books, and these were interpreted of a future which 
was no longer, as it had been to the prophets, the ideal 
development of forces already at work in Israel, but 
wholly new and supernatural. The present was a 
blank, in which religious duty was summed up in 
patient obedience to the law and penitent submission to 
the Divine chastisements ; the living realities of divine 
grace were but memories of the past, or visions of ' the 
world to come.' The scribes, who in this period took 
the place of the prophets as the leaders of religious 
thought, were mainly busied with the law; but no 
religion can subsist on mere law; and the systematisa- 
tion of the prophetic hopes, and of those more ideal 
parts of the other sacred literature which, because ideal 
and dissevered from the present, were now set in one 
line with the prophecies, went on side by side with the 
systematisation of the law, by means of a harmonistic 
exegesis, which sought to gather up every prophetic 
image in one grand panorama of the issues of Israel's 
and the world's history. 

'The beginnings of this process can probably be traced 
within the canon itself, in the book of Joel and the last 

P chapters of Zechariah ;! and, if this be so, 

5 n we see from Zech. 9 that the picture of the 
саполтса ideal king early claimed a place in such 
constructions. The full development of the method 
belongs, however, to the post-canonical literature, and 
was naturally much less regular and rapid than the 
growth of the legal traditions of the scribes. 


The attempt to form a schematic eschatology left so much 
room for the play of individual fancy that its results conld not 
quickly take fixed dogmatic shape ; and it did not appeal to all 
minds alike or equally at all times. It was in crises of national 
anguish that men turned most eagerly to the prophecies, and 
sought toconstrue their teachings as a promise of speedy deliver- 
ance in such elaborate schemes of the incoming of the future 

lory as fill the Arocarveric LITERATURE (g.c.) But these 
Poe however influential, had no public authority, and when 
the yoke of oppression was lightened but a little their enthusiasm 
lost much of its contagious power. t is therefore not safe to 
measure the general growth of eschatological doctrine by the 


l See JOEL, 8 6, and ZECHARIAH, 88 3% Compare Dan. 92 
for the use of the older prophecies in the solution of new problems 


of faith. 
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apocalyptic books, of which Daniel alone attained a canonical 
position. 

In the Apocrypha eschatology has a very small place ; 
but there is enough to show that the hope of Israel was 
never forgotten, and that the imagery of the prophets 
had moulded that hope into certain fixed forms which 
were taken with a literalness not contemplated by the 
prophets themselves (see ESCHATOLOGY, § 58, a). It 
was, however, only very gradually that the figure and 
name of the Messiah acquired the prominence which 
they have in later Jewish doctrine of the last things and 
in the official exegesis of the Targums. In the very 
developed eschatology of Daniel they are, as we have 
seen, altogether wanting, and in the Apocrypha, both 
before and after the Maccabee revival, the everlasting 
throne of David's house is a mere historical reminiscence 
(Ecclus. 4711 т Масс. 257). So long as the wars of 
independence worthily occupied the energies of the 
Palestinian Jews, and the Hasmonzean sovereignty 
promised a measure of independence and felicity under 
the law, in which the people were ready to acquiesce, 
at least, till the rise of a new prophet (x Macc. 14 41), 
the hope that connected itself with the house of David 
was not likely to rise to fresh life, especially as a con- 
siderable proportion of the not very many passages of 
scripture which speak of the ideal king might with a 
little straining be applied to the rising star of the new 
dynasty (cp the language of т Macc. 14 4-15). 

It is only in Alexandria, where the Jews were still subject to 
the yoke of the Gentile, that at this time (about 140 B.C.) we find 
the oldest Sibylline verses (3652 /:) proclaiming the approach of 
the righteous king whom God shall raise up from the East (Is. 
412) to establish peace on earth and inangurate the sovereignty 
of the prophets in a regenerate world. The name Messiah is 
still lacking, and the central point of the prophecy is not the 


reign of the deliverer but the subjection of all nations to the law 
and the temple.1 


With the growing weakness and corruption of the 
Hasmonzean princes, and the alienation of a large part 
of the nation from their cause, the 
hope of a better kingship begins to 
appear in Judzea also; at first darkly shadowed forth 
in the Book of Enoch (chap. 90), where the white steer, 
the future leader of God's herd after the deliverance 
from the heathen, stands in a certain contrast to the 
inadequate sovereignty of the actual dynasty (the horned 
lambs); and then much more clearly, and for the first 
time with use of the name Messiah, in the Psalter of 
Solomon, the chief document of the protest of Pharisaism 
against its enemies, the later Hasmonzeans, 

It was a struggle for mastery between a secularised hierarchy 
en the one hand (to whom the theocracy was only a name), 
whose whole interests were those of their own selfish politics, 
and on the other hand a party (to which God and the law were 
all in all) whose influence depended on the maintenance of the 
doctrine that the exact fulfilling of the law according to the 
precepts of the scribes was the ahsorbing vocation of Israel. 
This doctrine had grown up in the political nullity of Judæa 
under Persian and Grecian rule, and no government that pos- 


sessed or aimed at political independence could possibly show 
constant deference to the punctilios of the schoolmen. 


The Pharisees themselves could not but see that their 
principles were politically impotent ; the most scrupulous 
observance of the Sabbath, for example—and this was 
the culminating point of legality—could not thrust back 
the arms of the heathen. Thus the party of the scribes, 
when they came into conflict with an active political 
power, which at the same time claimed to represent the 
theocratic interests of Israel, were compelled to lay 
fresh stress on the doctrine that the true deliverance of 
Israel must come from God, not from man. We have 
seen indeed that the legalism which accepted Yahwé as 
legislator, while admitting that his executive sovereignty 
as judge and captain of Israel was for the time dormant, 
would from the first have been a self-destriictive position 
without the complementary hope of a future vindication 
of divine justice and mercy, when the God of Israel 
should return to reign over his people for ever. Before 
the Maccabee revival the spirit of nationality was so 


6. Pharisees. 


1 In Sidy22. 3775, убу must undoubtedly be read for vióv. 
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dead that this hope lay in the background ; the ethical 
and devotional aspects of religion under the law held 
the first place, and the monotony of political servitude 
gave little occasion for the observation that a true 
national life requires a personal leader as well as a 
written law. But now the Jews were a nation once 
more, and national ideas came to the front. In the 
Hasmonzan sovereignty these ideas took a political 
form, and the result was the secularisation of the 
kingdom of God for the sake of a harsh and rapacious 
aristocracy. The nation threw itself on the side of the 
Pharisees ; but it did so in no mere spirit of punctilious 
legalism, but with the ardour of a national enthusiasm 
deceived in its dearest hopes, and turning for help from 
the delusive kingship of the Hasmonzeans to the true 
kingship of Yahwé, and to his vicegerent the king of 
David's house. 

It is in this connection that the doctrine and name of the 
Messiah appear in the Psalter of Solomon. See especially 
Ps. 17, where the eternal kingship of the house of David, so 
long forgotten, is seized on as the proof that the Hasmonzeans 
have no divine right. 

This conception of the kingship Is traced in lines too firm to 
be those of a first essay; її had doubtless grown up as an 
integral part of the religious protest against the Hasmonzans. 
And while the polemical motive is obvious, and the argument 
from prophecy against the legitimacy of a non-Davidic dynasty 
is quite in the manner of the scribes, the spirit of theocratic 
fervour which inspires the picture of the Messiah marks the 


fusion of Pharisaism with the national religious feeling of the 
Maccabee revival. 


It is this national feeling that, claiming a leader 
against the Romans as well as deliverance from the 
Sadducee aristocracy, again sets the 
бшшш idea of the kingship rather than that of 
resurrection and individual retribution in the central 
place which it had lost since the captivity. Hence- 
forward the doctrine of the Messiah is at once the 
centre of popular hope and the object of theological 
culture. The NT is the best evidence of its influence 
on the masses (see especially Mt. 219; cp also Jn. 425) ; 
and the exegesis of the Targums, which in its beginnings 
doubtless reaches back before the time of Christ, shows 
how it was fostered by the Rabbins and preached in the 
synagogues.! Its diffusion far beyond Palestine, and 
in circles least accessible to such ideas, is proved by the 
fact that Philo himself (De Prem. et Pen., $ 16) gives 
a Messianic interpretation of Nu. 2417 (б). It must 
not indeed be supposed that the doctrine was as yet the 
undisputed part of Hebrew faith which it became when 
the fall of the state and the antithesis to Christianity 
threw all Jewish thought into the lines of the Pharisees. 
It has, for example, no place in the Assumptio Mosis 
or in Eth. En. 1-36, 91-104 (cp APOCALYPTIC, $8 27, 
29, 65; ESCHATOLOGY, $8 59, 65, 73). But, as the 
fatal struggle with Rome became more and more im- 
minent, the eschatological hopes which increasingly 
absorbed the Hebrew mind all group themselves round 
the person of the Messiah. 
In the later parts of the Book ef Enoch (the ‘symbols’ of 
chaps. 45 /:), the judgment day of the Messiah (identified with 
Daniel's "son of Man’) stands in the forefront of the eschatological 


picture. Josephus (8/ 65, $ 4) testifies that the belief in the 
immediate appearance of the Messianic king gave the chief 
impulse to the war that ended in the destruction of the Jewish 
state; after the fall of the temple the last apocalypses (Baruch, 
4 Ezra) still loudly proclaim the near victory of the God-sent 
king; and Bar Kocheba, the leader of the revolt against 
Hadrian, was actnally greeted as the Messiah by Rabhi ‘Akiba 
(cp Lk.218). These hopes were again quenched in blood. 
The political idea of the Messiah, the restorer of the Jewish 
state, still finds utterance in the daily prayer of every Jew (ihe 
Sh'moné ‘Esré), and is enshrined in the system of Rabbinical 
theology; but its historical significance was buried in the rnins 
of Jernsalem. 


But the proof written in fire and blood on the fair 
face of Palestine that the true kingdom of God could 
not be realised in the forms of an earthly 
state, and under the limitations of national 
particularism, was not the final refutation of the hope 

1 The many Targumic passages that speak of the Messiah 


{especially in the Targum of Jonathan (‘ihe king Messiah’)], 
are registered by Buxtorf, Lex. Chald., s.v. 
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of the OT. Amidst the last convulsions of political 
Judaism a new and spiritual conception of the kingdom 
of God, of salvation, and of the Saviour of God's 
anointing, had shaped itself through the preaching, the 
death, and the resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth.! As 
applied to Jesus the name of Messiah lost all its political 
and national significance, for his victory over the world, 
whereby he approved himself the true captain of 
salvation, was consummated, not amidst the flash of 
earthly swords or the lurid glare of the lightnings of 
Elias, but in the atoning death through which he 
entered into the heavenly glory. Between the Messiah 
of the Jews and the Son of Man who came not to be 
ministered to but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many, there was on the surface little re- 
semblance ; and from their standpoint the Pharisees 
reasoned not amiss that the marks of the Messiah were 
conspicuously absent from this Christ. But when we 
look at the deeper side of the Messianic conception in 
the Psalter of Solomon, at the heartfelt longing for a 
leader in the way of righteousness and acceptance with 
God which underlies the aspirations after political 
deliverance, we see that it was in no mere spirit of 
accommodation to prevailing language that Jesus did 
not disdain the name in which all the hopes of the OT 
were gathered up (cp JEsus, $ 26 7). The kingdom of 
God is the centre of all spiritual faith, and the per- 
ception that that kingdom can never be realised without 
a personal centre, a representative of God with man 
and man with God, was the thought, reaching far 
beyond the narrow range of Pharisaic legalism, which 
was the last lesson of the vicissitudes of the OT dis- 
pensation, the spiritual truth that lay beneath that last 
movement of Judaism which concentrated the hope of 
Israel in the person of the anointed of Yahwe. 

It would carry us too far to consider (т) the details 
of the conception of the Messiah and the Messianic 

асы times as they appear in the later 

‚кк apocalypses or in Rabbinical theology, 

' and (2) the questions that arise as to 
the gradual extrication of the NT idea of the Christ 
from the elements of Jewish political doctrine. A word, 
however, is necessary as to the Rabbinical doctrine of 
the Messiah who suffers and dies for Israel, the Messiah 
son of Joseph or son of Ephraim, who in Jewish theology 
is distinguished from and subordinate to the victorious 
son of David. The developed form of this idea is 
almost certainly a product of the polemic with Chris- 
tianity, in which the Rabbins were hard pressed by 
arguments from passages (especially Is. 53) which their 
own exegesis admitted to be Messianic, though it did 
not accept the Christian inferences as to the atoning 
death of the Messianic king. 

That the Jews in the time of Christ believed in a suffering 
and atoning Messiah is, to say the least, unproved and highly 
improhable. See, besides the books above cited, De Wette, 
Opuscula; Wünsche, Die Leiden des Messias (1870). The 
opposite argument of King, The Valkut on Zechariah (Cam- 
bridge, 1882), App. A, does not really prove more than that the 
doctrine of the Messiah Ben Joseph found points of attachment 
in older thought. 

[Among the non-Christian parallels to the belief in a 

Messiah a Babylonian parallel deserves 
10. A Babylon- specialattention.? It k to be found in 
the legend of Dibbarra the Plague-god. 

‹ Sea-coast against sea-coast, Elamite against Elamite, Cassite 
against Cassite, Kuthaan against Kuthæan, country against 
country, house against house, man against man. Brother is to 
show no mercy towards brother ; they shall kill one another.' 

One cannot help comparing Mk.138:2 Mt. 1021. 
The countries mentioned are those nearest to Babylonia, 
which are to be a prey to war and anarchy until 'after 
a time the Akkadian will come, overthrow all and 
conquer all of them.’ The triumph of Hammurabi, 
king of Babylon, is foretold in this part of the poem or 


ian parallel. 


1 [See the long series of OT passages explained in the NT of 
Jesus as the Messiah. ] 
2 [Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Ass. 533.] 
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prophecy. This great king is to open a golden age of 
peace, and even if a Buddhist parallel to Is. 92-6 111-9 
may also be adduced,! it is historically very conceivable 
that a Babylonian belief may be the real parent both of 
this and of all other Messianic beliefs within the sphere 
of Babylonian influence. See further ARMAGEDDON. 
т.к. C] 
For an introduction to Messianic views of the apocalypses, 
see Schür. ///, $$ 28, 29; and cp Charles, Book of Enoch, and 
j Ryle and James, Psalms of the Pharisees 
11. Literature. (¢.¢., the Psalter of Solomon, for the latest 
text of which see Gebhardt's edition, 1895). 
The Rabbinical statements are given in Weber, System der 
altsynagogalen palástin. Theologie (1880; (2), Jüdische Theo- 
logie auf Grund des Talmud, etc., 1897); cp also Schoettgen, 
Hor. Heb. et Talmud., Tom. ii.,' De Messiá, 1742; Bertholdt, 
Christologia Judworum (1811); Wünsche, Die Leiden des 
Afessias (1870); Neub. and Driver, The Jewish Interpreters of 
fsaiah, 53 (2 vols., 1876); Dalm. Der leidende u. der sterbende 
Messias der Synagoge im ersten nach-christl. Jahrtausend 
(1883). For larger surveys of the subject see Castelli, // Messia 
secondo gli Ebrei (1874), J. Drummond, The Jewish Messiah 
(1877), and V. H. Stanton, The Jewish and the Christian 
Messiah (1886). For a critical treatment of the OT material 
from different points of view, see v. Orelli, OT Prophecy of the 
Consummation of God's kingdom, 1882 (ET 1885); Riehm, 
Messianic Prophecy, 1885 (ET 189:); Delitzsch, Messianic 
Prophecies in historical succession, 1890 (ET 1891); Briggs, 
Messtanic Prophecy (1886); WRS, The Prophets of Israel 
(1881), 302-310 ; Che. OPs. (1891), 22 36 200 238 /. 338 4. ; Jewish 
Religious Life (1898), 94 f. 243; Sta. ' Die Messianische Hoff. 
nung im Psalter,’ Z£. f. Theol. и. Kirche, 1892, рр. 369-413; 
Smend, AT Ne/zgionsgeschiehte (1893; (2), 1899,), 230 /: 373 
Н. Schultz, OT Theol. 1889 (ET 1892), 43; Marti, Gesch. 
der Israelit. Rel, (1897), 190 f. 255 fe 289 ff. (the personal 
Messiah post-exilic) ; Loeb, La Littérature desPauvres dans la 
Bible (1892), p. 191 (the Messiah originally one of the ‘Амато, 
or spiritually poor, as in 11. Isaiah, and then a scion of the house 
of David ; the doctrine in both phases post-exilic) ; С. A. Briggs, 
The Messiah of the Gospels (1895); Volz, Die vorexilische 
Jahweprophetie und der Messias (1897), a lucid exhibition of the 
historical results of the latest criticism; Dalman, messiantsche 
Texte aus der nach-kanonischen Litteratur (1898); Hühn, Die 
messtanischen Weissagungen des israel-jüd. Volkes bis zu d. 
Targumim (1899-1900); and R. H. Charles, £schatology, 
Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian (1899), passim. For the older 
literature see Schürer (as above), and the bibliographical lists 
appended to Riehm's Messianic Prophecy, ET. 


W. R. S. —E. K., 88 1-9; T. K. C., 8 1o. 
METALS, METAL-WORK. See MINES. 


METEOR is a modern guess [КУте.] for the corrupt 
“Dy of Job 38 36 (B тоша+Ат.кў» [Emeonjpunv]—i.e., гр. 
The context forbids all the guesses of the ancients. See Cock. 


METERUS (BaitHpoyc [BA]), 1 Esd.517, RV 
BAITERUS (¢.v.). 


METHEG-AMMAH (NT 279; THN adwpic- 


MENHN [BAL]; frenum tributi, Jona №). Two 
variously explained words (2 5.8:) which AV (cp 
RV"£-) apparently regards as the name of a place. The 
whole passage runs in AV, 'And after this it came to 
pass that David smote the Philistines, and subdued them : 
and David took Metheg-ammah out of the hand of the 
Philistines.’ RV, however, venders ' Metheg-ammah' 
by ‘the bridle of the mother-city ' (so, too, Ges., Stade, 
Driver), which is supposed to mean ‘ the authority of the 
capital’ (Z.e., of Gath; cp т Ch.18:, where плк 
mia ‘Gath and its towns,’ is substituted for ano-ne 


локл).2 

uU is no evidence, however, that ammdah, лок, 
meant ' capital' in Hebrew, or that one of the five Philis- 
tine cities was regarded as the capital, and as having 
authority over the other four. The text is corrupt, and 
since @ (riv dpwpiopévyy = 93:51?) is here evidently 
based on an incorrect text, and the reading of 1 Ch. has 
the appearance of being a purely arbitrary emendation, 
we must set aside Ch. and @ altogether, and endeavour 
to restore a text out of which MT and the text which 
underlies @ may have been corrupted. In £x. 7, Oct. 

1 [Rhys David's Hid, Lect. 1881, p. 141; Che. Jew. Rel. Life, 


107.] 
2 So ©, Vg. Pesh. (--'the small ones that were round about 


it’) has a doublet, the variant being Jh oa? ы Ta (@). 
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1899, p. 47 f., it is proposed to emend 2 S. 810 into 
‘and he took Ashdod [2.е., ASdudimmu ; see ASHDOD], 
the city of the sea, out of the hand of the Philistines ' 
(E'mjos"vo шп nno hwang npn) It is possible that 
the writer of 2 S. 81-6 (Rp) had before him a text of 
1 S. 7 14, in which the cities taken by the Philistines from 
the Israelites were described as lying between Ekron 
and Ashdod (but 659 атф 'AekáAwvos ws А{08), and 
that he represented David as having (with foreign 
assistance ?) once more recovered these cities for Israel. 
‘The present writer suspects, however, that there has 


been a great misunderstanding relative to the name of; 


the southern people against which both Saul and David 
warred, and that the true name was not Pélistim (Philis- 
tines) but Sárepháthim (Zarephathites. See SAUL, 
ZAREPHATH. This theory affects many passages in 
x and 2 S., and among them т S. 7 14, where we should 
perhaps read, ‘And the cities which the Zarephathites 
had taken from Israel were restored from Halüsah (655 
reads * Ashkelon') as far as REHOBOTH,'! and 2 S. 81, 
where we should not improbably read, ‘. . . David 
smote the Zarephathites, and subdued them, and David 
took the Maacathite region (%лоутл) out of the hand of 


the Zarephathites.' The latter view accords with 
Н. P. Smith's remark that ‘Metheg-ammah,’ being 
described as taken ‘out of the hand of the Philistines,’ 
must have been ‘some tangible possession, probably a 
piece of territory.’ On the district referred to, see 


MAACAH. 

Both of the above emendations enable us to account for MT's 
"own 1np and 8's probable reading waspa. For earlier attempts 
to deal with the problems see the annotations of Wellhausen, 
Driver, Klostermann, and Kóhler's judicious note (Bibl. Gesch. 
2244 7). The suggestion of Whitehouse (-4cad., Feb. 2, 1890) 
and Ѕаусе (Early Hist. Hebrews, 414 n.) that n2N is the Baby- 


lonian azz/;a£x, ‘mainland,’ ‘earth,’ is hardly wanted ; Sayce 
even considers the entire phrase to be а transcription of metek 
ammati, ‘the road of the mainland’ (of Palestine). But if this 
had been adopted as a Hebrew geographical term, would it 
not have occurred again elsewhere? It is more natural to sup- 
pose corruption. уу and локл аге two corrupt fragments of 
DENERA TRC 


METHUSAEL (ОМЫЛ), Gen.4isf AV, RV Me- 


thushael; and Methuselah (MOWAMID), Gen. 52: f. 
25 f. 1 Ch. 13. See CAINITES, $ 7; SETHITES. 


MEUNIM, RV (AV MEHUNIM, or MEHUNIMS, ex- 
cept in Neh.752), a people, or peoples, of uncertain 
affinities, if the name is not due to textual errors. 

(a) An explanatory note in 1 Ch. 4 39-41 makes this statement. 
In the time of Hezekiah certain Simeonites made a raid into 
Gedor (43133) or rather Gerar (333; Ew., Ki., etc., yepapa), ‘as 
far as the east of the valley’ (x3, 84A ris yat), and took that 
* wide, quiet, undisturbed' land for themselves, destroying the 
original inhabitants, who were ‘of Ham’ (cmi) or rather 'of 
Jerahmeel ([5xlon[3]; cp Ham, ii.), ‘and the Menunim that 
were found there ‘(so RV,3 following Kre, 5:37; Kt. буол; 
peuvatovs [BA]; xivaiovs [L]). To understand the words ‘for 
they that dwelt there aforetime,’ etc. (v. доб), we must remember 
that ‘Amalekites’ is probably only a distortion of ‘ Jerahmeel- 
ites’ (see JERAHMEEL, § 4). Between a large part of the Jerah- 
meelites—z.e., Amalekites—and the Israelites there was a feud 
(15.15). It now becomes easier to understand the connection 
of vv. 39-41 with тт. 42 /. Those of the Jerahmeelites that had 
escaped from the slaughter mentioned in v. 41 were killed by the 
Simeonites in Mt. Seir. The wide, quiet land spoken of, to the 
E. of the gai’ (i.e., the Wady Jerür; see GERAR), is according 
to Buhl E. of the Wady Mayin, near the Biyar Mayin, or 
wells of Mayin, which are two in number, and have a water 
which is ‘sweet as the waters of the Nile’ (see Palmer, Desert of 
the Exodus, 345). Possibly, as Buhl suggests,4 the name Mayin 
is an echo of the ethnic name Meunim, Cp also Ma'àn, the 
name of a district E. of Wady Mūsa, near Petra (cp Doughty, 
Ar. Des. 1 31-35). 

. Some would refer in this connection to the Minaans. There 
is a Minzan inscription in which a district called Afisran and 
another district called Afa‘in al-Misr are mentioned as being 


1 Halüsah (Ziklag) and Rehoboth should perhaps be read for 
f Ashkelon' and ‘Gath’ in 2 S. 120. See JasHER, Book or, $2. 

2 So, eg., Jos. Ant. vii. 51: kai moAÀQv THs Хорас атоте- 
MO evos. 

3 AV wrongly, ‘the habitations’; Vg. haditatores. 

4 Geschichte der Edomiter, 42. 
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under a Minzan governor.! According to Wi. this can only 
refer to the N. Arabian region e¢-Afisr and the Minzan colonies 
in N. Arabia (40 (U 29 337). Hommel also builds a theory 
upon this inscription (4/77 272 ff.). 

The. criticism of the Hebrew text, however, has not been 
searching enough. n'y (Meunim), like ony (MEoNENIM) 
in Judg. 937, is a corruption of an indistinctly written "pony 
(Amalekites), which was a gloss on togam (Jerahmeelites), 
now represented by the corrupt pba (quite à common cor- 
ruption. Thus the Meunim give place to the Amalekites. 

(д) In 2 Ch. 267 Uzziah is said to have been victorious against 
the Philistines, the Arabians in Gur-haal [7] (5уз-т),2 and the 
Meunim (23122; pecvadovs [B], urvacovs [AL]).3 But буза 
is a corruption of burn» (Jerahmeel), and pm is to Бе ex- 
plained as in (2). 

(c) The third passage is 2 Ch. 2014, where most commentators 
now read ‘some of the Meunim' (see Ki. in.SBO7T;4 MT 
Dayma, RV ‘some of the Ammonites,’ but cp mg.); the b'ne 
Moab and the b'ne Ammon are mentioned just before. But the 
geography of 2 Ch. 20 as it now stands is not that of the original 
story, which must have spoken of Jehoshaphat's enemies as the 
b'né Missur and the b’né Jerabme'el. pany and pcynmp are 
both probably corruptions of p*5wem- (Jerahmeelites) See 
Ziz. (Some MSS read Dayenn; €5 has ек тор plelvaiwv [AB], 
ёк TaY viv appavieru [L].) 

(2) In Job211 ZorHAR ‘the Naamathite' is called in @ 
M[e]wacov BaatAcós, and in 111 etc., 6 M(e)vatos, as if "392, 
Hommel (Ex4. 7 8472; AHT 252) follows Ф; cp (а), end. 
See, however. ZOPHAR. 

(e) The ‘Maon’ of Judg. 1012 is disputed (see MAoNITES). 
Glaser and Hommel? insist on identifying * Maon' with the 
Minzans. Cp Moore, Judges, 280. 

(/) In 1 K. 11 18 Thenius and Stade (Gesch.() 1 302) read for 
‘Midian’ ‘f Maon, аз making the route of Hadad, the young 
Edomitish prince, more intelligible. The whole section, how- 
ever, needs the most searching criticism. ‘From the city of 
Midian’ (so ВА; MT Gr ‘from Midian’) should be ‘(some 
of) the servants of his father,' which is a corrupt repetition from 
о. ху. So Klo. (see Che. /QX 11 552 [1899], and cp Hapap). 

(2) The ‘children of [the] Meunim' (ay; AV MEHUNIM) 
are mentioned among the NETHINiM in the post-exilic list, 
Ezra 250 Neh. 52 (in 1 Esd. 53: MEANi, RV Maani). The 
list being partly at least artificial no great stress can be laid on 
the name, which is possibly a corrupt form of Jerahme’elim. 
Children of captives (Buhl and others) are scarcely meant, for 
Nethinim is probably an expansion of Ethanim, ‘ Ethanites.’ 
See NETHiNIM. @’s readings are: Ezra 250, pavwepeiw [B], 
poovveu. [А], uoov. [L]; Neh. 752, perewwp [B], peoo. [y], 
peciv. [А], L as before; 1 Esd, 531, «avec [B], paave [A], коорге 
1). тык. С. 


MEUZAL (5}3&Х!д), Ezek.2719 AV™E, Куше. UZAL 


(g.v.). 
ME-ZAHAB (271 `0, as if ‘waters of gold ' ?), appar- 
ently the grandfather of Mehetabel (Gen. 3639, MezooB 


[АЕ], mezoo [D]. matzooB [L]; І Ch. 15o, om. 65^, 
MatzaaB [L]) Really, however, it is a place-name. 
The name has been fancifully explained in various ways hy 
the Rahbins (cp Onk., Abarbanel), but is probably (like Di- 
ZAHAB)a corruption of OS, Misrim—ie., the N. Arabian land 
of Musri, which is referred to thrice in the list of Edomite kings 
(vv. 32 37 39). Mehetabel is called ‘daughter of Misran (ms 
corrupted into 4555), a daughter of Misrim’ (masr), where 
‘Misrim' is simply a variant of Misran. Cp Hommel, AHT 
264 n. TR С. 


MEZOBAITE (7.28197), 1 Ch. 1147 RV, AV Meso- 
BAITE. See JAASIEL. 


MIAMIN (j'0%D), Ezral025 Neh.125 AV, RV 
MIJAMIN (¢.¥.). 


1 Strabo (xvi. 42) speaks of the Mevator as dwelling by the 
Red Sea. On the current controversy relative to the Minaans 
and their empire, see Glaser, Skizze der Gesch. и. Geogr. 
Arabiens, 9450-452; Hommel, .i:/5ád?ze,l292 (‘excursus’); 
Sayce, Crit. Mon. 39 ff. ; but, against Glaser's theory, see ZDMG 
44 505. 

2 Ki., however, reads byz-mb—i.e., Baal's Rock (O ёті rûs 
mérpas [which Lagarde, however, takes to mean Petra and 
Sela]; Vg. Am. Zwróaal). This might be a title of Jebel 
Maderah, or (Buhl, of. cit. 41) of the traditional Mt. Hor; Ki. 
does not say. А 

3 Schwally (74.LZ, 1893, col. 469) reads іп 2.7 Сул 
following Vg. (A maonitas); cp v. 8, where ‘Ammonites’ (MT, 
Vg.)is the usually accepted reading. ФВ has pevator, GAL 
алго. 

4 Cp Greene, Hebrew Migration from Egypt, 268 f. 

5 Hommel, Aufsätze, 3; AHT 251. 
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MIBHAR (721, $ 5; meBaa [BN], maBap [A]. 
MaBaap [L]), опе of David's heroes (1 Ch. 1138). Тһе 
name is a corruption of ‘of Zobah ' (see HAGRI). 


MIBSAM (047272, ‘ sweet odour’? maBcam [EL]), 
perhaps to be explained as * Basemath ' [see 2], or less 
probably an old error for DZ"Y2, in which case we may 
(with Hommel) compare marsimanz, an Arabian tribe 
mentioned together with the Tamudi, etc. (Sargon's 
cylinder, 7. 20, AAT, 146277; Sprenger, Geog. Arab. 
205) The пате may be the same as the paicaipavecs 
of Ptolemy. 

т. A ‘son’ of Ishmael (Gen. 25 13, массаи [A], v [DL]; x Ch. 
129, pacoa [B], џкаВсау [A] ; also 

2. A ' son' of Simeon (1 Ch. 4 25, paBacap [B], -v [А], pacepop 
[1.]), in both cases in which it occurs named immediately before 
Mishma. We may therefore suppose the Simeonite tribe to have 
had Ishmaelite affinities. Cp the name Basemath—v.e., I$ma- 
'elith [Che.] (see SALMAN); see GENEALOGIES i., $ 5. 

MIBZAR (322; mazap [BADEL]), a ‘duke’ 
(‘alliph) or *clan' (‘éleph) of Edom (Gen. 3642 1 Ch. 
153, MaBcap[A], BamMaHA[L]). Eusebius and Jerome 
(OS®, 27763 13711) speak of a large village called 
.Maésara (guaBsapa), which still existed in Gebalene, 
subject to Petra. Hitzig (on Is. 346), however, identified 
it with Bozrah, which, like Mibzar in Gen. Zc., is men- 
tioned with Teman іп Am. 112. See BozRAH. 

т.к. С. 


MIBZAR ZOR, the city of (S793 WY; ттнгнс 


MAàCOÓACCAT Kal TWN түрм [B], тоЛєос 


OXYPwMaToc т.т. [AL]), Josh. 1929 кушею, AV ‘the 
strong city Tyre,’ RV ‘the fenced city of Tyre.’ ‘The foun- 
tain of the fortress of Tyre (05)' would be Rásel-Ain(Di.) See 
ТҮКЕ; also Hosan, RAMAH. 


MICA (NI'N), 2 S. 912 etc. RV, AV MICHA. 


MICAH (13%, $ 51; short for Micnaran [g.v.] or 
for an ethnic underlying this name; w[e]iya [BAL]). 

1, А contemporary and fellow-worker of Isaiah ; his 
name is prefixed to the sixth of the books of the ‘Twelve 
Prophets’! (see below). Of his external circumstances 
we know nothing, save that he bore the surname ‘the 
Morasthite' (Mic. 11 Jer. 2618; ulelexacas[BAQ], шхєаѕ 
[N in Jer.]), from his birth-place MORESHETI-GATH 
(g.7.). ‘Те statement that he prophesied under Jotham, 
as well as under Ahaz and Hezekiah (11), is probably 
the remark of a later writer—the same who made the 
chronological insertions in 15.1: and Ноѕ. 1:1, who 
wished to indicate thereby that Isaiah, Hosea, and Micah 
were, roughly, contemporary (Nowack) The earliest 
date at which we know Micah to have prophesied is 
in the reign of Ahaz ; in 12 & he foretells the destruc- 
tion of Samaria. Cp CHRONOLOGY (Table V, col. 
797/.). The threat against Jerusalem in 312 was, how- 
ever, according to Jer. 2618 f, pronounced in the time of 
Hezekiah. Micah, or a disciple of Micah, may in fact 
have sought to preserve the prophecy against Samaria 
by working it into a prophecy on the kingdom of Judah. 
That Micah prophesied as late as the reign of Manasseh, 
cannot be held to have been rendered probable (on Mic. 
6 f. see MICAH, BOOK or, $ 4). 

2. A man of the hill-country of Ephraim who built a 
shrine with objects of worship, and hired a Levite to 
perform the due services. The history of the carrying 
off of both priest and sacra by the tribe of DAN (g.v.) 
as related in Judg. 17 f. is supposed to come from two 
sources, for the analysis of which see JUDGES, BOOK OF, 
8 та Gayo, 171 4, cp MICTIAIAH, 6 f. { ueixouas [B]). 

The story is evidently intended to account for the 
foundation of the sanctuary of Dan, but has suffered 
greatly from the manipulation of editors. 

There is an underlying tradition which perhaps had reference 
(as a searching criticism renders probable) not to the conquest 
of a city in the far north but to that of a place which seems to 
have been prominent in the early Israelitish traditions, viz., 


1 On the strange gloss in т K. 2228 which agrees with the 
opening clause of Mic. 12, see MiCHAIAH, 1. 
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Halüsah,! close to which was an important sanctuary called 
Bethel. One version of the conquest of Halüsah, according to 
this theory, is given in Gen. 33 (see SHECHEM); another, in 
Judg.17 The story begins with a certain Micah, whose name 
(see MICHAIAH) indicates his Jerahmeeliteorigin. He lives in the 
highlands of Mount Jerahmeel (* Ephraim’ miswritten for ‘ Jerah- 
meel’ as in 1 5.11, see RAMATHAIM-zOPHIM). Being probably 
the head of a clan (cp Judg. 18 22), he had there a sanctuary of 
his own, and when a young man ' from Zarephath of Jerahmeel ' 
came to Mount Jerahmeel, seeking priestly employment, Micah 
received him as his priest. (Zarephath was apparently the 
headquarters of the clan of Moses, known as ' Levites'; see 
Moses, § 17). After this we learn that the path of this Jerah- 
meelite was crossed by a party of Danites, who had been sent 
to explore rhe land of Missur on the N. Arabian border ; these 
Danites forced the young priest to accompany them, to give 
them divine oracles. They ‘came to Halüsah, and saw the 
people that dwelt therein . . . in Misrephath (Zarephath) of the 
Misrites (v. 27), etc.’ They captured and destroyed the city. 
which ‘was in the valley that belongs to Rehoboth’ (v. 28). 
Then they rebuilt it, and called its name Dan, and set up there 
Micah's graven image, with the young Levite, who was of the 
Moses clan, as their first priest. The sanctuary is said to have 
lasted until the captivity of the ark 2 (zv. 30). See SHILOH ; 
but cp Moore's able and acute attempt to make the best of the 
received text. 

3. b. MERIBBAAL (g.v.); grandson of Jonathan in 
a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v., § 9, ii. 8), 1 Ch. 834 
(шна [B]), 940. In 25. 912 his name is written кох, 
MiCHA. Note that one of his sons is called (т Ch. 835) 
' Melech,' which the present writer has explained else- 
where also as a distortion of * Jerahmeel.' 

4. b. Shimei, a Reuhenite, т Ch. 5 5 (nxa [13]). 

5. b. Uzziel, a Kohathite Levite; 1 Ch. 2320 (uecxas [В], pe. 
[L)=2424 4 (L pixaras once іп 2. 24 and om. in 2. 25) where 
AV has MICHAH. 

6. 1Ch. 915 AV. See MicHAlARH, 6. 

7. 2 Ch. 34 20. See MICHAIAH, 2. T. K. C. 
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Early criticism (§ 1). Later criticism ($ 3). 
Criticism in 1883 ( 2). Present position (8 4). 
Bibliography (§ 5). 

Until recently the book which bears the name of Micah 

was unaffected by the disintegrating tendency of modern 
1. Early criticism. Ewald was led by the peculiari- 
criticism ties of chaps. 47, to say that they might 
* conceivably, though by no means necessarily, 
be the work of a contemporary of Micah. He also pro- 
posed a critical view of chaps. 6 /, which is by no 
means destitute of plausibility, and he held that the 
comforting promise in 212/ must be an interpolation 
from the margin. ‘The decision of questions such as 
these, to which others have to be added, is of consider- 
able importance, not only for our view of the date of 
Micah (on which [see MICAH i.,1] the late editorial state- 
ment in the heading is no authority) and of his character 
as a prophet, but also for the history of biblical religion. 
We shall, first of all (8 2), give an exposition of the state 
of criticism in 1883, and then ($ 3 /.) mention the points 
in which, since that date, the criticism of Micah has 
taken steps in advance. 

а. Chaps. 1-3 are (apart from 2 12 f.) a well-connected 
prophecy of judgment. In a majestic exordium Yahwé 
Critici himself is represented as coming forth 

2. Criticism i. the thunderstorm from his heavenly 

in 1883. palace, and descending on the moun- 
tains of Palestine, at once as witness against his people, 
and as the executer of judgment on their sins. Samaria 
is sentenced to destruction for idolatry ; and the blow 
extends also to Judah, which participates in the same 
guilt (ch. 1). Whilst Samaria is summarily dismissed, 
the sin of Judah is analysed at length in chaps. 2 and 3, 
in which the prophet deals no longer with idolatry, but 
with the corruption of society, and particularly of its 
leaders—the grasping aristocracy whose whole energies 
are concentrated on devouring the poor and depriving 
them of their little holdings, the unjust judges and 


1 'Laish, like ‘Luz,’ is, upon this theory, a corruption of 
луп, Halüsah. See Isaac, $ 1; SHECHEM ; ZiKLAG. 

2 Read pres for DR Kimhi long ago declared that ‘the 
land’ must mean ‘the ark.’ 
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priests, the hireling and gluttonous prophets who make 
war against every опе 'that does not put into their 
mouth' (35), but are ever ready with assurances of 
Yahwe's favour to their patrons, the wealthy and noble 
sinners that fatten on the flesh of the poor. The pro- 
phet speaks with the strongest personal sympathy of the 
sufferings of the peasantry at the hands of their lords, 
and contemplates with stern satisfaction the approach of 
the destroyer who shall carry into exile ' the luxurious 
sons ' of this race of petty tyrants (116), and leave them 
none to stretch the measuring line ón a field in the con- 
gregation of Yahwe (25). "The centre of corruption is 
the capital, grown great on the blood and wrongs of 
the provincials, the seat of the cruel princes, the corrupt 
judges and diviners.! For their sake, the prophet con- 
cludes, Zion shal! be ploughed as a field, Jerusalem 
shalllie in ruins, and the temple hill return to jungle 
3 12). 

| The internal disorders of the realm depicted by Micah 
are also prominent in Isaiah's prophecies; they were 
closely connected, not only with the foreign complica- 
tions due to the approach of the Assyrians, but also 
with the break-up of the old agrarian system within 
Israel, and with the rapid and uncompensated aggran- 
disement of the nobles during those prosperous years 
when the conquest of Edom by Amaziah and the occupa- 
tion of the port of Elath by his son (2 Kings 14722) 
placed the lucrative trade between the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea in the hands of the rulers of Judah. 
On the other hand the democratic tone which distin- 
guishes Micah from Isaiah is explained by the fact that 
Micah's home was not in the capital but in an insignifi- 
cant country town.? He can contemplate without a 
shudder the ruin of the capital of the aristocracy because 
he is himself one of the oppressed people. Nor does 
this ruin seem to him to involve the captivity or ruin of 
the nation as a whole; the congregation of Yahwe 
remains in Judæa when the oppressors are cast out 
(25); Yahwe’s words are still good to those that walk 
uprightly ; the ' glory of Israel’ is driven to take refuge 
in Adullam (115),? as in the days when David's band of 
broken men was the true hope of the nation ; but there 
is no hint that itis banished from the land. Thus upon 
the prophecy of judgment we naturally expect to follow 
a prophecy of the reintegration of Yahwe's kingship in 
a better Israel, and this we find in 212/. and in chaps. 
4 f. 
ё. Both 2:2 f. and 4f., however, present difficulties, 
and Kuenen (Ozd.(!, 2350) remarks on the great differ- 
ences of critical opinion. 212 / seems to break the 
pointed contrast between 211 and 31 and is therefore re- 
garded by some as a gloss, by others (e.g., Ewald and 
Roorda), less plausibly, as an example of the false pro- 
phecies in which the wicked rulers trusted. 4 f. is of 
course much more difficult. It is becoming more and 
more felt* that 411-13 stands in direct contradiction to 
49/., and indeed to 812. 


The last two passages agree in speaking of the capture of 
Jerusalem ; the first declares Zion inviolable, and its capture an 
impossible profanation. Such a thought can hardly be Micah's, 
even if we resort to the violent harmonistic procedure of imagin- 
ing that two quite distinct sieges, separated by a renewal of the 
theocracy, are spoken of in consecntiveverses. An interpolation, 
however, in the spirit of such passages as Ezek. 38, Joel 3 [4], 
Zech. 14, is very conceivable in post-exilic times, and in connec- 
tion with the growing impulse to seek a literal harmony of all 
prophecy on lines very different from the pre-exilic view in Jer. 
26, that predictions of evil may be averted by repentance. 


Another difficulty lies in the words ‘and thou shalt 
cometo Babylon’ in 410o. Micah unquestionably looked 
for the destruction of Jerusalem as well as of Samaria 
in the near future and by the Assyrians (19); but, 


1 (On 28, the text of which is clearly corrupt, see WRS, Pro- 
Bets, 427, and cp Wellh. ad loc.) 

2 [Cp Prophets, 290.) 

3 [The supposed reference, however, seems rather far-fetched. 


See MORASTHITE.] 
4 [This was written in 1883. Cp Nowack, 52. Kr., 1884, 


р. 285 /.] 
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according to Jer. 26 17 f., this was-the. judgment which 
Hezekiah's repentance averted. It is easy to see that 
the words in Mic. 410 area later gloss.! The prophetic 
thought is that the 'daughter (population) of Zion' 
shall not be saved by her present rulers or defensive 
strength ; she must come down from her bulwarks and 
dwell in the open field; there, not within her proud 
ramparts, Yahwé will grant deliverance from her 
enemies.? This thought is in precise harniony with 
chs. 1-8, and equally eharacteristic is what follows in 
ch. 5. Місаһ'ѕ opposition to present tyranny expresses 
itself in recurrence to the old popular ideal of the first 
simple Davidic kingdom (48), to which he has already 
alluded in 115. These old days shall return once more. 
Again, guerilla bands? (ana) gather to meet the foe 
as they did in the time of Philistine oppression. A new 
David, like him whose exploits in the district of Micah's 
home were still in the mouths of the common people, 
goes forth from Bethlehem to feed the flock in the 
strength of Yahwé. The kindred Hebrew nations are 
once more united to their brethren of Israel. ‘The 
remnant of Jacob springs up in fresh vigour, inspiring 
terror among the surrounding peoples, and there is no 
lack of chosen captains ('seven shepherds and eight 
princes,' 55) to lead them to victory against the Assyrian 
foe. 'The supports of that oppressive kingship which 
began with Solomon, the strongholds, the chariots and 
horses so foreign to the life of ancient Israel, are no 
more known; they disappear together with the divina- 
tions, the idols, the massébds and ashéras. The high 
places, however, are left untouched. 4 

c. Chap. 41-4. Some difficult problems are suggested 
by Mic. 41-4, which (excepting v. 4) occurs in a slightly 
modified form in 15. 22-4 (cp ISAIAH ii, $ 5). Тһе 
words have little connection with the context in Isaiah ; 
but whether we can safely ascribe them to Micah is 
uncertain. 


The ideas do not reappear in chap. 5, and the whole prophecy 
would perhaps be more consecutive and homogeneous if 46 
(where the dispersed and the suffering are, according to chap. 2, 
the victims of domestic not of foreign oppression) followed 
directly on 312. At the same time we can hardly say that the 
passage belongs to a later stage of prophetic thought than the 
eighth century в.с.5 

d. Chap. 61-76. That chaps. 1-5 form a single well- 
connected Book of Micah, can be held (WRS, Prop. 
427). No sooner, however, do we get into chap. 6, than 
new phenomena present theniselves. Yahwe appears to 
plead with his people for their sins; but the sinners are 
no longer a careless and oppressive aristocracy buoyed 
up by deceptive assurances of Yahwe's help, by pro- 
phecies of wine and strong drink ; they аге bowed down 
by areligion of terror, wearled with attempts to pro- 
pitiate an angry God by countless offerings, and even 
by the sacrifice of the first-born. Meantime the sub- 
stance of true religion is forgotten; fraud and deceit 
reign in all classes, the ‘works of the house of Ahab ' 9 
are ‘observed’ (worship of foreign gods) Yahwe's 
judgments are multiplied against the land, and the issue 
can be nothing else than its total desolation. All these 
marks fit exactly the evil times of Manasseh as de- 
scribed in 2 K. 21. Chap. 7 1-6, in which the public and 


1 [So Kuenen, 74.7 6291 [1872] ; Ола. (2) 28 74, note 9 ; cp 
Che. Л/;сал, 1882, pp. 38,4; Driver, zt. (6) 329 4; Nowack, ad 
Joc.; G. A. Smith (Twelve Prophets, 1368) thinks that the 
words may be, but are not necessarily, a gloss. A keener textual 
criticism seems to be required in order to arrive at a fully satis- 
factory solution. See § 4.] 

2 [See, however, § 4.] Р? 

3 [Probably the writer would have modified this view of an 
obscureand very doubtful phrase. See Wellhausen and Nowack ; 
also Crit. Bib., where "y nais proposed, "13 being due to 
dittography.] 

4 [Hence it is generally inferred that 59-13 are pre-deutero- 
nomic ; see Nowack, p. 213.) В 

5 [See, however, ISAIAH il., $ 5, n. І, and cp Marti, Jes. 27 f. ; 
Nowack, K7. Prop. 206.) И 

6 [Mic. 6 16 also speaks of the ‘Statutes of Omri.’ How 
obscure both phrases are, will be seen from Nowack's note. On 
the text, see § 4.] 
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private corruption of a hopeless age is bitterly bewailed, 
obviously belongs to the same context. Micah may 
very well have lived into Manasseh's reign ; but, without 
appealing to the title, we can see clearly that the style 
differs from that of the earlier part of the book. И is 
therefore prudent to regard the prophecy as anonymous. 
So far at least we may go with Ewald. 

e. Chap. 77-20. With 76, as Wellhausen justly re- 
marks, the record breaks off abruptly; vv. 7-20 represent 
Zion as already fallen before the heathen, and her inhabi- 
tants as pining in the darkness of captivity. “The hope of 
Zion is in future restoration after she has patiently borne 
the chastisement of hersins. Then Yahwé shall arise 
mindful of his oath to the fathers, Israel shall be for- 
given and restored, and the heathen humbled. The 
faith and hope which breathe in this passage have the 
closest affinities with the book of Lamentations and 
Is. 40-66. W. R. $. —T. K. C. 

In revising the above conclusions the writer would 
probably have made larger concessions to the criticisin 

Lat of Wellhausen, whose edition of the Minor 

en Prophets supplements (so far as Micah is 
чш. concerned) his remarks in Bleek's £7n/.() 
(1878), pp. 425 /. Stade, too, would perhaps have re- 
ceived fuller justice. For though we painfully miss the 
detailed introduction to Micah, with which some critical 
scholar, not tied to the Massoretic text, must one day 
present us, it would seem that Stade's pioneering work 
is the most important and influential which has yet been 
done on this part of the prophetic literature. 

There are still no doubt representatives of a mediat- 
ing and even a conservative criticism. 

König, for instance, thinks it enough (Zz/. 328) in 
reply to Stade's remark that Mic. 4 f. refers, not to some 
definite nation or nations, but vaguely to ‘ many peoples’ 
to appeal to Is. 89 297 Jer. 3175. On these passages, 
however, a keener criticism has much to say which 
Konig overlooks. In 410 he recognises no doubt an 
insertion, but somewhat strangely assigns it to the last 
years before the exile. Оп cehs. 6 / he agrees with 
Ewald. 

Driver (/zfr. 8, 328) is even more cautious. Не 
thinks that the existing book of Micah is ' a collection 
of excerpts, in some cases fragmentary excerpts, from 
the entire series of the prophet's discourses,' and though 
he admits that there is much probability in I2wald's date 
for 61-76, he thinks, in aceordanee with Wellhausen,! 
that this does not quite exclude the authorship of Micah. 

Ryssel is entirely, and Wildeboer and KElhorst are pre- 
dominantly, conservative. The theory of Elhorst is 
ingeniously novel. He accounts for the present arrange- 
ment or rather disarrangement of Micah by an elaborate 
theory respecting the transcribers, who may have had 
before them the prophecies written in columns, and may 
partly have misunderstood, partly have economised 
space, and have thrown the whole book into confusion. 
That 49-14 [51] and 58 [9] are post-exilic, even Elhorst 
frankly admits. Kuenen, the greatest of Dutch critics, 
agrees with Ewald as to 61-76; 77-20 he holds to be 
probably exilio, and 212/. to be an exilic interpolation. 
So too the passages 46-8 11-13 and 59-14 in their present 
form are held to be exilic and post-exilic ; but 41-4 
Kuenen regards as pre-exilic, though not the work either 
of Mieah or of [saiah. 

We now pass to the eonsideration of the doubtful 
passages in Micah from the point of view indicated in the 
article IsAtAit (i). То draw out in full 


4. : 
i gan the argument from phraseology and ideas 
Ва 00 06 would be а remunerative but too length 
criticism. i ae ay 


task; it may, however, be hoped that the 
intrinsic probability of the results here given will com- 
mend them to readers.  Kosters has treated of the 
phraseology of 61-8 9-16 7 1-6 7-20 in 74. T' 27 269 f. 272 f. 
Such arguments, however, will in future have to take 


1 Wellhausen, however, feels a difficulty in assigning to Micah 
the expressions qn» OY man (v. 4) and mm mpi (v. 5). 
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more account of probable corrupticns of the Hebrew 
text, some of which will be here indicated. 

(a) Our first pause is at 110-15, which, from its artificial 
paronomasias (see /OX 10 573-588), seems hardly more worthy of 
Micah than Is. 1028-32 is worthy of Isaiah, It is plausihle to 
refer the passage, not indeed to the time of Sennacherib,! but to 
an editor or supplementer, of literary rather than prophetic gifts, 
in the post-exilic period, when the outrages of the Edomites were 
still fresh in remembrance.? 

(6)2510. These passages do not fit into the context, and 
probably come from some other writing (Ruben). So, too, 
Nowack, as to 7. 5. 

(c)212 This passage presupposes the Exile and the Dis- 
persion, and presents phraseological resemblances to exilic and 
post-exilic works.3 Presumably this passage has heen suhstituted 
for one which was either too strongly expressed to please the 
late editor, or had become illegible. 

(d) 32636. Superfluous and unimportant. See Nowack. 

(e) It is hardly possible that the original collection of Micah's 
prophecies closed with the short prophecy of the desolation of 
Jernsalem in 312, and the question arises whether fragments of 
the trune conclusion of Micah may not be imbedded in chaps. 4 / 
which in their present form are clearly not the work of Micah, 
or indeed of any single writer. Opinions on this point are 
divided. Nowack thinks that 49 10a 14 [51] and 59-13 may be- 
long to Micah, though more [EE in writings of the age of 
that prophet would certainly be desirable. 41-4 and 5; 46-8 (cp 
212 f.), 5 2-6 [1-5] (not homogeneous); 57-9 [6-8] and 14 [15] are 
all post-exilic insertions; possibly 5 2 4 were originally connected 
with 46-8. To the present writer, however, these results of 
Nowack appear to lack a sufficiently firm text-critical basis. 

In the study of Micah, as elsewhere, the next step 
forward will have to be taken by critics who are not 
afraid to attempt the correction of the traditional text. 
Volz has already suggested that 59-14 [10-15] in its 
original form may have described how Yahwée's anger 
against the disobedient people of Judah showed itself in 
the destruction of the civil and religious institutions (cp 
Hos. 34) which had assumed a form displeasing to him, 
and that it is the natural sequel of 49-1оа 14[5 1]. "This 
suggestion appears to be right ; only the connected pas- 
sage should be said to begin at 48, and does not include 
V. 14 (revised text), and we cannot safely say that any 
part of it is the genuine work of Micah. It is quite true 
that Mieah may conceivably have spoken of a siege of 
Jerusalem ; but the description in 48-roa 59-14 [10-15] 
may be post-exilic, even as the text now stands, and 
must be so, if it is, as we think, corrupt in certain im- 
portant points (on v. 8 see OPHEL). On an improved 
textual basis we can affirm with much probability that 
some post-exilie writer, looking back on the Babylonian 
invasion, described in the style of prediction, how the 
N. Arabian peoples (whose outrages impressed most 
of the Jews much more than those of the Chaldzeans 4) 
came against Jerusalem, and carried away some of its 
inhabitants as captives, and how the civil and religious 
system of Judah, which was permeated with falsehood, 
was destroyed. From what context this passage was 
taken, we know not. The editor who placed it in the book 
of Micah appears to have sought to eorrect the severity 
of its tone. This he did by so transforming 59-14 
[10-15] as to make it a prophecy of religious regeneration 
and also of judgment on heathen nations, and further, 
by inserting 41oó-14, and 54 f. [3 f. ], which tell how the 
Jews, while on Jerahmeelite soil, will be delivered, and 
how the Ishmaelite plunderers will suffer a crushing 
blow at Zarephath.5 Henceforth, whenever a raid is 
attempted by Ishmaelites, there will be no lack of 
leaders to retaliate on the invaders, 


1 Cp Smend, ReZ-gesch.(9), 237, п. 2, end; С. A. Smith, 
Twelve Prophets, 1 362. 

2 Read probably in 1154, ‘unto Jerahmeel (not, unto Adul- 
lam) shall the glory of Israel come.” Cp 410, where read, for 
‘thou shalt go unto Babylon,’ ‘thou shalt go unto Jerahmeel.' 

3 On the exegesis, cp Driver (Expositor, 1887 6, 263-269), who 
takes the king to be the Messiah. The parallelism, however, 
favours another view (the king = Yahwe ; cp Is. 52 12 Jer. 318 /f.). 
So Nowack. 

4 Note in this connection that Jer. 50 /:, commonly regarded 
as a prophecy against Babylon, may possibly refer in part to 
Jerahmeel (see Len-KAMA1, MERATHAIM, SHESHACH). 

5 * At Zarephath ' (ne3x2) has become in the traditional text 


$352; similar corruptions of pany probably occur in the Psalter. 
See Crit. Bib. 
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Another writer, devoted to the Messianic hope, inserted 
(513[2 4] a prediction of the Messiah, who was to come from 
Beth-ephrath, ^e., Bethlehem (see EPHRATH, 2); 52 [3] is 
evidently a later gloss, affirming that the depression of Israel 
will last only till the birth of the Messiah. Still another writer, 
to whom the kingship of Yahwé was hope and comfort enough, 
seems to have produced 212. and 46/, with the object of 
mitigating chaps. 1,/ and 3 respectively, and also 56-8 [7-9] in 
explanation of the somewhat obscure prophecy in 54 / [5 /.}.1 
That 41-4 and 5 is of post-exilic origin, may here be assumed ; 
v. 5, however, is later than vv. 1-4 (see Nowack). 

(f) 6:-8 9-16, and 7:-6 are generally grouped to- 
gether, and are by some assigned (together with 7 7-20) 
to the time of Manasseh ; the complaints in 69 f. and 
7 x ff. of far-reaching moral corruption, and of the dis- 
appearance of ‘godly men’ (72), the reference to the 
‘statutes of Omri’ and ‘all the works of the house of 
Ahab’ (616), and to the practice of the sacrifice of the 
firstborn (67) have been held to point to this date; but 
the passages ought not to be grouped together. 

1. 61-8is in the optimistic, rhetorical tone of Deuteronom 
(cp Dt. 426 529 1012 /), and may fitly he grouped d 
Ps.818-16 [9-17], and perhaps 507-15, and 15. 43 22-28. It is a 
literary rather than, in the full sense of the word, a prophetic 
work, and certainly not pre-exilic. Thespectal reference to the 
Zarephathites and the Jerahmeelites (=the Philistines and the 
Amalekites) which most probably occurs in 642 favours this 
view. The passage must surely be incomplete, and we may well 
suppose that it originally closed with a prophecy of the renewed 
expulsion of the Jerahmeelites from Canaan such as we can trace 

* with virtual certainty underneath the text of Ps. 81 x7 [16],— 
From those of Jerahmeel would 1 rescue him, 
From Missur and Zarephath would 1 deliver him. 
The reference to the most awful form of sacrifice in 67 seems to 
be as purely rhetorical as that to ‘rivers of oil.’ The writer may 
have gone on to say that Yahwé took no pleasure in any sacrifice 
but that of obedience, and that if that had only been rendered, 
Yahwé would have delivered his people from the Arabians. 

2. 69-16 is not stronger in its complaints of the prevalence of 
fraud than many of the psalms. The obscure phrases in v. 16, 
supposed to require a pre-exilic date, because they contain the 
names of Omri and Ahab, are better regarded as corrupt; py 
should be DJIN, and 2xnw should be бузу, ‘The psalmists 


speak of a faction of wicked lawless Jews, who acted in concert 
with the Edomite oppressors. 

3. 71-6 reminds us of Pss. 12 14 58 Is, 56 11-57 х 591-150. Cp 
Intr. Is. 317 ff. Verse 54 may perhaps suggest the existence of 
mixed marriages (cp Ezra 9 /). 

(г) 77-20—We have seen already ($ 2, end) that 77-20 
has distinctly post-exilic affinities. The ‘enemy’ spoken 
of in vv. 8 xo is not Babylon, for there is no evidence that 
the Jews are now in Babylon. Nor is it the heathen 
world in general (Giesebrecht, Zez/r. 149; Wellh. 
KI. Pr.9), 149); this view depends on the accuracy of 
MT. The ‘enemy’ is a personification of the people 
which, in the psalms, gives such trouble to pious Israel 
by the mocking question, ‘Where is thy God’ (Ps. 
423 то 7910)—7.e., the people of N. Arabia: the Jerah- 
meelites or Edomites (see PSALMS, § 28). 

In v. 12 we should probably read, ‘In that day those that are 
left of thee GU») shall come from Ishmael and the cities of 
Missur to the river (Euphrates)'—Z.e., the Jews who are in N. 
Arabia and by the Euphrates shall basten to the common centre, 
Jerusalem. And in v. 14 Yahwe's flock (Israel) is probably said, 
in the true text, to dwell not ‘in the forest in the midst of Carmel,'3 
but *in Arabia, in the midst of Jerahmeel.' The passage reminds 
us of Lam. 5 where in v. 5, according to the most probable read- 
ings, the Misrites and the Ishmaelites (7.e., the N. Arabians) are 
represented as the oppressors of the Jews (see LAMENTATIONS, 
$7; and cp PsaLms). It now becomes impossible to think of 
the years following the captivity of Tiglath-pileser for the com- 
position of the passage (GASm. 373); Bashan and Gilead are 


1 Note n"? in all these passages, and cp Giesebrecht, 
Beiträge, 42. 

2 ‘I sent before you Moses, Aaron, and Miriam’ (0 4) is very 

strange, and still more unexpected is ‘from Shittim unto Gilgal’ 
(65) Probably vim paag nen and 53535 ay own ро аге 
both corruptions of сокет pn Ww or pps pnebs, and 
n?UN! comes by transposition from бп. 64 should therefore 
run thus,—' For I brought thee up out of the land of Misrim, 
and redeemed thee out of the house (territory) of the Arabians, 
and I defeated before thee the Zarephathites and the Jerahmeel- 
ites’ (=the Philistines and the Amalekites), For very improb- 
able explanations of the text, see Nowack's note. 
_ 9 G. A. Smith (437) omits 5533 тло ww in his translation, but 
in the note suggests *dwelling alone like a bit of jungle in the 
midst of cultivated land.’ Yet if Bashan and Gilead are proper 
names must not sy) and bans be so too? 
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referred to on account of their fertility (cp Ezek. 34 14), and as 
representing parts of Palestine into which the Jewish race and 
its religion had not yet, in early post-exilic times, penetrated.1 
Our result is that in no part of chaps. 4-7 can we venture to 
detect the hand of Micah. What the real Micah was, must be 
learned from chaps. 1-3, which are mostly genuine. ‘The in- 
serted and appended passages are, however, of the utmost value 
for the later period of Jewish religion, though the text needs 
careful examination. 
1. Introductory.—C. P. Caspari, Ueb, Micha den Morasthiten 
и. seine proph. Schrift, Bd. i., 1851; Bd. ii, 1852. V. Ryssel, 
А Untersuch. йб. die Textgestalt и. die Echt- 
b. Literature. Жей des B. Aicha (1887). Both works are 
very elaborate. Kue. Ond.(1), 2 (1863) 345- 
351; Ond.(2) 2 (1889) 369-380; Dr. Jutrod.(8) 325-3343 Ka. raul. 
327-331; Wildeboer, Letterkunde (1893), 174 77, 8 то, ' Micha en 
Jezaia’; Co. ZinL(9), 1887; Sta. ZATW 1 (1881) 161 f. 3 
(1883) 1,7. ; 4 (1884) 291 7. ; Now. 16. 4277 #3 Kosters, * De 
samenstelling van het boek Micha, 7.7' 27 (1893) 249-274 
(primarily a review of Elhorst); Elhorst, De proph. van Micha 
(1891) ; Pont, ‘ Micha-studien,' Theol, Studiën, 1888, pp. 235 7-3 
1889, pp. 436 7. ; 1892, pp. 329.7. | 
2. Телї.—Куззе1, see above; Kue. in Études dédiées à M. le 
Dr. C. Leemans (1885), 116-118: J. Taylor, The Mass. Text 
and the anctent Versions of Micah (1891); Ruben, Critical Re- 
marks (1896), 12* 20-22 (on 113 23-11 73,4); WRS, Proph. 427 


Ë- Roorda and Wellhausen, see below (4). See also the pre- 


ceding article, and Cz. Bid, 

3. Monographs and notes.—Caspari, see above (1); Oort, 
7h. T 5 (1871) бот f. (on Mic. 5 1) ; 6 (1872) 271 7. (on Mic. 4 1-5): 
Kue. 72.7 6457. (on 51); de Goeje and Kue. 74.7 6279 A 
(on 41-5) ; Giesebrecht, Beitr. 216-220; Smend, Rel.-gesch.{2), 
237,n.2; WRS, Proph. (1882) 287 7; cp Introd. to and ed.; Dr. 
Expos. 18876, 261-269 (on Міс. 27 12 /7.); Volz, Die vorexil. 
Jahweprophetie (1 8979, 63-67. 

4. Commentaries.—Pocock (1677); Pusey (1860); Roorda 
(1869); Reinke (1874); Che. (1882; Cambr. Bible); Wellh. 
(KZ. Proph.(l), 1892, very good ; (2) [1898], lacks a more thorough 
revision of the text); GASm. Twelve Prophets, 1 (1896) 355 ff. ; 
Now. KZ. Proph. in HK (1898) 185 77. (thorough, but in textual 
criticism lacks independence). 

W. R. S.—T. K.C., $ 2; T. K.C., S3, 3 7: 


MICAIAH (П1'5%5), 2 К. 2212 etc. See MICHAIAH. 
For 2 Ch. 132 see MAACAH ii., 3. 


MICHA, RV Mica (ХОЧ, abbrev. from 41113"), see 


MICHAIAH; w[e]ixa [BNAL]). 

т. Son of Mephibosheth (2 5.9 12). See Mican, 3. 

2. A Levite signatory to the covenant (see Ezra 1., $ 7), Neh. 
10 11 [12] (om. ВК). 

3. A Levite in list of inhabitants of Jerusalem (Ezra ii., $ 5 [2], 
§ 15 [1] a), x Ch. 915 Neh. 11 17 (xaxa [BN]) 2 x Ch. 9 x5, cp Neh. 
1122 (aueuxa [N*]. See MicHalau (6). 

4. RV Mican, father of Ozias, Judith 6 15 (ҳєџа [A]). 


MICHAEL (9N2*2 ; м[ејҳанА [BAFL]). 

'The name occurs frequently, but only in post-exilic 
writings. If it was always pronounced Mi-cha-él, it was 
doubtless taken to mean ‘ Who is like El’ (cp Dt. 3326, 
and see $8 24, 38) ; to the author of Daniel's visions it 
mttst have meant this. We must not, however, suppose 
that either this writer, or P, or the Chronicler, or any 
other post-exilic writer, coined the word as an expression 
of monotheistic faith. All that late writers did was 
gently to manipulate au ancient ethnic name so as to 
suggest the uniqueness of their God (see MICHAIAH). 

On the history of the name ‘ Michael’ see Crit. Bib., where it 
is explained as a popular corruption of Jerahmeel. 

т. An Asherite, father of SETHUR [g.v.] (Nu. 1313). Other 
Asherite names corrupted from Jerahmeel occur in 1 Ch. 7 30-39, 
including Ahi, Imrah, Arah, Hanniel, and especially MALCHIEL. 

2, 3. Two Gadites (1 Ch. 513, paxanà [L], 14). On v. 14 see 
Crit. Bib. 

4. A name in the genealogy of Asaph (1 Ch. 6 до [25]. Note 
in same verse ‘ Malchiah,' which is also no doubt based on a 
corruption of Jerahmeel. 

5. b. Izrahiah, of Issachar (x Ch. 7 з). In the same genealogy 
note the names Rephaiah and Jeriel, also distortions of Jerahmeel. 

6. b. Beriah in a genealogy of Benjamin (1 Ch. 8 12 77), which 
contains other distortions of Jerahmeel, such as Jeremoth and 
Jeroham. Cp BENJAMIN, § 9, ii. B. | 

7. А Manassite, one of David's warriors (1 Ch. 1220). Note 
in same verse the Manassite name ‘ Elihu,' another distortion of 
Jerahmeel (see Јов [Book], $ о). Cp Davin, $ тта, ii. 

8. An Issacharite, father of Omri [4] (1 Ch. 27 18 perranà [B]). 

The forms pecoanaA, peranà, if correct, presuppose the read- 
ing ‘ Mishael.’ Michael, however, is probably correct ; a variant 
(in the same verse) is Jehiel. Both Michael and Jehiel come 
from Jerahmeel; MisHAEL (g.v.) has a different origin. 


1 Cp Wellh. Z/G() r63. The view there taken of passages 
in Pss. 68 and 87 is, however, open to question on text-critical 
grounds. 
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9. А son of king Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 212, uleluoand [BA]). 
Observe that Jehoshaphat’s wife probably came from the Negeb 
(see SHILHI). 

то. Father of Zebadiah, of the sons of SHEPHATIAH (g.v.) in 
Ezra's caravan, Ezra 88 (uaxaqA [A])=1 Esd. 834 (&[e].xanAos 
[B, om. A]. See Ezra i., 82, 215 (1.) d. 

11. Michael, one of the ‘ chief princes’ (c'atsssa eem 
Dan. 1013), or ‘the great prince’ (74. 121, булап wi; б 
6 dyyeXos 6 uéyas, ‘the great angel’), the name given 
to the guardian angel of Isracl (cp Dan. 1021, ‘ your 
prince,’ and 121, ' Michael . . . stands for [supports] 
those belonging to /#у people’; cp Enoch 205). In this 
character he is referred to as opposed to the prince- 
angels of Persia and Greece (Dan. 101320). Possibly 
he is referred to in Ма]. Зі, ' Behold, 1 send mine 
angel, and he shall prepare the way before me,' and 
Bar. 67 (Ep. of Jer.), ‘for mine angel is with you’ 
(2.е., with Israel). 

Probably enough the later meaning of Michael was 
the most influential reason for the name given to this 
archangel. However, another reason may also have 
had weight—viz., that (if the present writer's theory of 
15. 20: Mic. 48 [see LO-RUHAMAII, OPHEL, and cp 
Crit. Bib.] be accepted) an early name of Jerusalem, 
known to Isaiah, was 'Jerahmecl' | When, through 
Babylonian and Persian inflnence,! names were given 
to the angels, it was natural that the four greatest 
should receive names representing the name Jerahmeel, 
which had once been borne by Jerusalem and which was 
still dear to an important section of the Jerusalem com- 
munity (see PEREZ, ad /£z.). It is a remarkable proof 
of the unwillingness of the psalmists to encourage inno- 
vations that, just as there is no Satan in the Psaiter, so 
there is no trace of any angelic name, though the idea 
{also late) of patron angels of nations is not wanting (see 
ANGELS, § 4, with note). 

It will. be noticed that the name of the opponent of 
Michacl is not given in Daniel's vision (Dan. 1013 121). 
In Rev. 12, however (a chapter of non-Christian origin, 
see APOCALVPSE, $ 41), Michael and his angels are 
introduced fighting on behalf of the heavenly ones 
against ‘the great dragon, the old serpent, who is called 
б.а Зохо$ and 6 caravás' (v.g). Inthe Babylonian myth 
the heavenly representative was the light god Marduk, 
and in the Book of Job and elsewhere Israel's God Yahwé 
takes Marduk's place (see BEHEMOTH, DRAGON), The 
transcendency of the divine nature, however, seemed to 
the writer of Daniel's visions to require that Yahwé 
should be represented by his archangel. 

In Jewish theosophy Michael, who is sometimes desig- 
nated sees, émírpomos, plays an important part. He 
is the chief and greatest of the four great angels ;? he 
stands at the right hand of the Almighty (idr. Rab., 
Nu. 231), and is frequently opposed to Sammael, the 
enemy of God. Tradition connected him with many 
incidents in the history of Moses and especially with his 
burial (cp Targ., Jon. on Dt. 316, dr. Rad. 11); and 
the altercation between this archangel and the devil, 
who claimed Moses' body, on the ground that he had 
murdered the Egyptian (Ех. 212), related in the As- 
sumptio Mosis, chap. 14 (cp APOCALYPTIC, $ 59), is 
alluded to in Judeg.* According to Kohut (7Zd. Angel. 
24) Michael is parallel to Vohumanó, ‘ Ahura's first 
masterpiece,’ one of the Zoroastrian Amesha-spentas or 


archangels. 
See, further, Lüken, Erzengel Michael (1898). TRC. 


MICHAH (72"2), 1 Ch. 2424 у. AV, RV MICAH 
(02-085) 

MICHAIAH, RV МіСсАІАН (3%) nos. 2, 6 f, 
WWD") nos. 4 f., and abnormally 37D") nos. 1, 3, ср 
MICAH, 2; m[e]iyaiac [BNAQ]. The name has a 

1 In Jer. Résh Ahaffanah, 56a, Ber. rabba, 48, it is said that 
the names of the months and of the angels came from Babylon. 

2 Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, and Suriel (cp ZuRiEL) or Raphael. 


3 The words with which Michael repels the devil ёлітцисос 
go: xvptos, are taken obviously from Zech. 32; cp ©. 
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strange history. Like REPHAIAH [4.7.] it is properly 
one of the many popular corruptions of the tribal or 
ethnic name Jerahmeel (see MICAH, MICHA). Later 
writers, however, attached : to it as the final letter in 
order to suggest the idea of the peerlessness of Yahwè 
(see MICHAEL); it is very probable, too, that some of 
those who used the name Michaiah (without a final -u) 
were reminded by it of the uniqueness of their God. 
Thus viewed, it resembles (as Schrader long ago pointed 
out)! the Assyrian name Mannu-ki-ilu-rabu (' Who is 
like the great God?'), to which Mannu-ki-Ramman 
(Adad), * Who is like Adad,’ may be added. The form 
yo, wherever it is used with reference to pre-exilic 
times, is probably incorrect —7.e., the final у is due to 
an editor. It is worth noticing that the name of the 
‘man of Mt. Ephraim’ in Judg. 17 is caled yrz» (Mi- 


caichu) only in vv. т 4; elsewhere he is called Micah; also 
that yv», Micaiahu, only occurs twice— in the late 


Book of Chronicles (2 Ch. 132 17 7)—and that in one 
of these passages (2 Ch. 132) it corresponds to the лоро 


(Maachah) of 1 K. 152 2 Ch. 1120 f... Now nzpo is prob- 


ably the original of Micah and of Micaiah; and 
Micaiahu or Micaiehn (?) is a pious Jew's expansion of 
Micaiah. ‘ МААСАН’' itself is probably a corruption of 
'Jerahme'el. For a good statement of the ordinary 
view it is enough to refer to Gray, HPU 157. 

I. b. Imlah, a prophet who was consulted by 
Jehoshaphat with regard to the projected battle against 
the Syrians at Ramoth-Gilead, and for his unfavour- 
able answer was imprisoned (1 K. 228-28 2 Ch. 187-27, 
7. v.8 any, Kt.) The interpolation of words from 


the opening of the Book of Micah in І K. 22286 (BL 
om.), 2 Ch. 1827, indicates that he was sometimes con- 
founded with Micah the Morasthite (see MICAH, 1). 
The name was of course common. ‘To prevent any 
doubts as to the origin of Jehoshaphat's contemporary, 
he is called ben Imlah ; now Imlah may be very plausibly 
regarded as a corruption of Jerahmecl (ле from 5x2n). 

2. Father of Аснвок (g.z.), 2 K. 22 12; in 2 Ch. 3420 nz 
—t.e., Mican (BBA, however, u[chxaia) His son's name 
Achbor, like his own, and like that of Ahikam, is a corruption of 
Jerahmeel. Cp PEREZ, ad fin. 

3. b. Gemariah, who was present when Baruch read the roll 
of Jeremiah (Jer. 36 11-13). He too was probably a Jerahmeelite. 
* Gemariah ' has, like Gemalli and Gamaliel, probably grown out 
of Jerahmeel. 

4. One of Jehoshaphat's commissioners for teaching the law 
(2Ch.177) The leader of the band is Ben-hail (from Ben- 
Jerahme'el) This Micaiah, too, was evidently a Jerahmeelite. 

5. 2Ch. 132. See Maacan, 3 f. 

6. b. Zaccur, a name in an Asaphite genealogy (Neh. 12 35). 
See MICHA, 3. 

7. A priest in the procession at the dedication of the wall (see 
Ezra, ii., $ 132), Neh. 1241 (BN*A om.) Among his com- 
panions are Malchijah and Elam, both corruptions of Jerahmeel. 

The remark made at the end of the article REPHAIAH (g.v.) 
seems to be fully justified. ERC 


MICHAL (52°, $ 74а, ‘power’? or, like Abihail 
[see below] a corruption of Jerahmeel ; © meAyod; 
porxos 15.1917 [A once], &eXxopN 1 Ch. 1529 [x]— 


i.e., 2ND ND [ср Pesh.] - ОМ"), younger daughter of 
Saul, if the statement in 1 S. 1449 is correct (see MERAB), 
and wife of David. How she loved the youthful David 
and became his wife without purchase-money (»ózar), 
as Saul's recognition of his prowess (1 S. 182o 77; see 
below); how by craft she saved his life (1 S. 1911 f.) ; 
how for a time David and Michal were parted 
(1 $.2544) ;? how at a later time David demanded her 
from Abner ог Ishbosheth, and Palti, her husband, 
had to send her back (2 5. 813-16); how she mocked 
David for taking part in a sacred dance (2 S. 616 20-23), 


1 Die Ass.-Bab, Keilinschriften, 147 (1872). 

2 The statement in 1 S. 25 44, even if unhistorical, is valuable 
archzologically, It may be illustrated by a severe law of 
ancient Egypt, referred to by Grenfell and Hunt (Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, ii.), which permitted a father to take away his married 
daughter from a husband who displeased him. This law was 
set aside as inhuman by Roman prefects. 
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was well known to the later tradition (see DAVID, 
SAUL) It is not difficult, however, to see that, from 
the romantic and idealistic tendency inherent in 
popular tradition, the marriage of David with Saul's 
daughter has been placed too early. It was only at 
Hebron that Michal became David's wife, and the 
marriage had the purely political object of uniting the 
tribes of Israel and the clans of Judah.! It was also 
only at Hebron that Michal bore David a child—viz., 
Ithream (2 S.35), whose mother's пате in 2 S. is 
corruptly given as Eglah. This ITHREAM (4.7.) seems 
to be the Jerimoth of 2 Ch. 1118, where his mother's 
name is given as Abihail (read 'Abihail, daughter of 
Saul' The existence of this son of Michal, however, 
was apparently unknown to the writer of 2 5. 623,2 
where it is stated that ‘Michal, bath Saul, had no child 
unto the day of her death.' Later generations seem to 
have been surprised not to hear of children of David by 
Michal, who (if ‘ Eglah’ is, like ‘ Michal,’ a corruption 
of Abigail = Abihail) must have taken precedence of all 
David's other wives (‘ David's wife’ is her description 
in 28.35). An occasion for David's supposed dislike 
of Michal was therefore invented. In the unpleasing 
story in 2 S. 616 20-23 David takes up the same attitude 
of a defender of an ancient but (to some) offensive 
religious custom as is taken by Samuel іп х 5.15. On 
Michal's true name see further SAUL, § 6; on her ‘five 
sons’ (25.218), see MERAB ; and on the name of her 
second husband, see MERAB, PHALTI. 

The lateness of the story in т S. 18 25-27 is generally thought 
to be proved by its reference to the точу of the Philistines. 
This however, presupposes the correctness of MT. It has (one 
may hope) heen shown elsewhere that in no less than three 
passages bay has been miswritten for pow, and that in 1 S. 
1825, omitting a gloss and a dittogram, the speech of Saul 
should run, ‘The king desires not any purchase-money, but to 
be avenged on the Jerahmeelites.' The story is nevertheless 
late. Winckler (GZ 2 179 200) agrees, so far as the lateness of 
the story is concerned. He also agrees that Michal was not 
connected with David till after the death of Ishbaal, when, to 
avoid the danger of pretenders to the crown, he obtained posses- 


sion of Saul's daughter Michal and his grandson Meribbaal 
(MErHiBOSHETH). т. К.С. 


MICHEAS (chez), 4 Esd. 139. See MICAH, т. 


MICHMASH, Michmas in Ezra 227=Neh.731= 
r Esd.52r MACALON (099313, 0250, may(e)mac 
[BN*?AL]; in x Esd. 52x [ex]maka- 
Awn [BA], makmac [L]) the scene 
of one of the most striking episodes 
in OT history (т S. 14, see SAUL, § 2), was a place in 
Benjamin, about 9 В. m. N. of Jerusalem (OS 280 47 
1405). Though it did not rank as a city (Josh. 1821 /.), 
Michmash was recolonised after the exile (Neh. 1131; 
наҳанаѕ [BN*A]), and, favoured by the possession of 
excellent wheat land (Mishna, Men. 81), was still a 
very large village (Maxas) in the time of Eusebius. 
The modern Muhmas is quite a small place.’ [Conder 
found large stones, a vaulted cistern, and several rough 
rock tombs. ] 

The historical interest of Michmash is connected with 
the strategical importance of the position, commanding 
the N. side of the Pass of Michmash, which made it 
the headquarters of the Philistines and the centre of 
their forays in their attempt to quell the first rising under 
Saul, as it was also at a later date the headquarters 
of Jonathan the Hasmonzean (т Масс. 973; paxuacs 
[V*]. From Jerusalem to Mount Ephraim there аге two 
main routes. The present caravan road keeps the high 
ground to the W. near the watershed, and avoids the 
Pass of Michmash altogether. Another route, however, 
the importance of which in antiquity may be judged of 
from Is. 1028 / (иахда [x*]), led southwards from Ai 
over an undulating plateau to Michmash. Thus far 
the road is саѕу ; but at Michmash it descends into a 

1 So first Marq. Fund. 24. David's first wife would naturally 


pane from a clan with which his own clan had connubium ; see 
28.82. 


2 The list in 25.3 2-5 comes from some special source (Klo.). 
3 [According to Gautier, it has lately increased considerably.] 
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very steep and rough valley, which has to be crossed 
before reascending to Geba.! At the bottoni of the 
valley is the Pass of Michmash, a noble gorge with 
precipitous craggy sides; (on the difficulty of ‘ Bozez' 
and 'Seneh' in 1 5. 144 see $82). On the N. the crag 
is crowned by a sort of plateau sloping backwards into 
a round-topped hill. This little plateau about a mile E. 
of the present village of Миһтазѕ, seems to have been the 
post of the Philistines, lying close to the centre of the 
insurrection, yet possessing unusually good communica- 
tion with their establishnents on Mount Ephraim by 
way of Ai and Bethel, and at the same time command- 
ing the routes leading down to the Jordan from Ai and 
from Michmash itself. 

A geographical and textual study of r 5. 14 4-16, in 
continuation of SAUL, 8 2, will not be unfruitful. 

Geographically we are much indebted to 
2. On18. Cond Li n6 h £u 
Du onder. He points out the accuracy of the 
passage in which Josephus describes the 
camp of the Philistines. It was, Josephus says, ‘ upon 
a precipice with three peaks ending in a small but sharp 
and long extremity, whilst there was a rock that sur- 
rounded them, like bulwarks to prevent the attack of 
an enemy’ (Ant. vi. 62). Such a site actually ‘exists 
on the E. of Michmash—a high hill bounded by the 
precipices of Wady Suweinit on the S., rising in three 
flat but narrow mounds, and communicating with the 
hill of Muhmas, which is much lower, by a long and 
narrow ridge, the southern slope of which is immensely 
steep.’ ‘Towards Jeba' (Geba), therefore, an almost 
impregnable front is presented ; but the communication 
in the rear is extremely easy ; the valley here is shallow, 
with sloping hills, and a ‘fine road, affording easy 
access to Muhmas and the northern villages.' The 
camp of Saul, according to Conder, was probably in 
those ‘fields of Geba which must have lain E. of the 
village on the broad corn plateau overhanging Wady 
es-Suweinit.' The ‘holes’ of the Hebrews (v. 11) are of 
course the line of caves on both sides of the Wady 
es-Suweinit. On one important point Conder corrects 
Robinson, who speaks (BÆ 1441) of ‘two hills (in the 
valley) of a conical or rather spherical form,' having 
steep rocky sides, and corresponding to the Bozez and 
Seneh of 1 5.144. The existence of these hills is denied 
by Conder. ‘The valley, he says, ‘is steep and narrow, 
each side formed of sharp ledges and precipitous cliffs.' 
‘These craggy sides are called ‘teeth,’ and each ‘tooth’ 
receives a name, the one that of Bozez, the other that 
of Sench. As Gautier (180, n. ) observes, however, ‘ the 
word *'tooth " 15 not to be taken quite literally. The 
reference is to walls (cp RV ‘crag') of rocks.’ He 
adds, ‘it is impossible to say which of the two cliffs was 
called Bozez, and which Seneh ; moreover, the nieaning 
of these two names is unknown. It is also important to 
notice, owing to the ambiguity of the phrase (by), that 
the southern wall—Z.e., that turned northward—fronts 
Michmash, and that the northern wall, turned south- 
ward, fronts Geba.' The two former points are real 
difficulties. 

[2 cannot be used in the supposed sense; it can indeed he 
used of the jagged points of rocks, but not for a wall of rock. 
1° probably should be 738 (cp Aram. S730 a rock); yon should 
be omitted as a gloss. Also the whole clause on the names (from 
EZ to 73D) should be omitted as a corrupt form of v.5. Note 
that pis? in v. 5, like sia in v. 4, is a corruption of Пу. 

We should probably render therefore, ‘there was a 
wall of rock on the one side, and a wall of rock on the 
other side. The one wall of rock rose up on the N.,’ 
etc. See further the account in SAUL, § 2. 

Compare Conder, PEFQ, April 1874, p. 618; Tentwork 
211273 Furrer, Wanderungen durch das heil. Land), 253 f. 
(especially); Gantier, Souvenirs de Terre Sainte, 177 10; 
Miller, The Least of all Lands, 85-115. 

М ОЕ ЛБ SUDO ток о O 


1 So Is. 1028 describes the invader as leaving his heavy 
baggage at Michmash before pushing on throngh the pass. 
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MICHMETHAH, RV Michmethath (NN93133), a 
town, or (note the art.) district, mentioned in connec- 
tion with ASHER (g.v., ii.), on the boundary between 
Ephraim and Manasseh, Josh.166 (ıkacmæn [B] 
MaxOwe [A], ayd. LL]) 177 (АнАлмлӨ [B], [arro 
acHp] MaxOwe [A]. [arro acHp] THe м. [L]). See 
ASHER, 2 (and cp Buhl, Ped. 202). 

Conder's theory that the plain E. of Nablus called el-Makhna 
is referred to may perhaps find support in the statement of 
Jos. (Ant. v. 122) that the Ephraimite territory extended north- 
ward from Bethel to the Great Plain (an appellation which does 
not always in Jos. mean Esdraelon); but the appearance of 
corruption in both contexts renders it very uncertain. No 
emendation of the text has been offered. 


MICHRI (722, ср МАсшк [22]; mayeip [B], 


poxope [A], paxecpe [L]; so also Pesh. Дах ), а Benjamite 
(see BENJAMIN, § 9, iii.) inhabitant of Jerusalem (see Ezra ii. 
§ 5[2] 8 15 [1] 2), 1 Ch. 98t, omitted in | Neh.117. The name 
should perhaps be read Bichri ; cp BECHER. 

MICHTAM (275%) in the headings of Pss. 16 56-60; 
also, by an easy conjecture, іп 15. 389 (SBOT, with 
Stade and others for ЗЛУ, EV ‘a writing’). An 
old tradition finds the sense of ‘inscription,’ as if the 
Michtam-psalms were to be inscribed on stones (6 
Theod. er2Xoypadóíta or eis стућоурафіау ; so Quinta in 
Ps. 56; cp Tg. en eoi, sculptura recta; Vet. Lat. 
tituli inscriptio). Another favourite explanation was 
‘humble and perfect’ (om 32) ; the Targum adopts this, 


except in Pss. 16 and 60 ;! also Jerome, Aquila, and Sym- 
machus. De Dieu and many moderns (so, too, AV), 
after Ibn Ezra and Kimhi, derive from 2éthem (оп) 


‘gold’; as if the Michtam-psalms were honoured above 
others and perhaps even written in golden letters, like 
the Arabic poems called .1/4'aZ/a&df. All this is but 
ingenious trifling. The most probable solution is 
suggested by 6's version of pnan (for so the translator 
of 15. 389 probably reads)—viz. mpocevyy (so ЕОР ; 
G4 qj, mporevxý), which seems to correspond to ninn 
ог junn ‘supplication.’ The two most fertile sources of 


error—transposition and corruption of letters —have 
combined to produce the non-word олоо ' Michtam ' ; 
parallel cases аге MASCHIL, МАПАТ,АТН. ток б: 


MIDDIN (112; aiNwN[B], малом [A], madAeIN 
[L]) the doubtful name of a city in the wilderness of 
Judah (Josh. 156:). P suggests the reading ' ZEnon' 
‘a place of springs’; the spot intended might be near 
‘Ain el-Feshkha, not far from which there are now two 
ruined places, Khirbet el-Feshkha and Khirbet el-Yahüd 
(see BETH-ARABAH). (PA attributes the giant of 28. 
2120 to дабш» (EV ‘of great stature’). Another and 
preferable course is to read for D BND (for which there 


are parallels). Missur would be a record of Misrite 
influence (see MiZRA1M). 


The former identification, however, depends entirely on the 
correctness of the ordinary view of the ‘Ir ham-melab (EV ‘city 
of Salt) and En-gedi in v. 62. If these two names are corrup- 
tions of ‘Ir-Jerahmeel and En-kadesh, it becomes probable that 
Middin, NipsuaN, and ЅЕСАСАН should be placed to the S. of 
Judah not too far from ‘Ain Gadis. EKC 


MIDIAN (15 ;? MA IA AS “AN ; in Judith 226, Acts 
729 AV has MADIAN; gent. "T2, от MAÀIHNAIOI 
[BADF], ot MaAÀiNa101 [L]). 

The notices respecting the Midianites are by no 
means uniformly consistent. As to their occupation, 
we sometimes find them described as peaceful shepherds, 
sometimes as merchants, sometimes as roving warriors, 
delighting to raid the more settled districts. Knowing 
what we know, however, of the way of life of Arabian 
tribes, we need not regard these representations as in- 
consistent. As to their geographical position, which is, 
for the comprehension of historical narratives, of much 


1 Tn the heading of Ps. 60 Tg. has pev *a copy.' 
2 c3» in Gen. 37 36 is naturally a mere scrihe's error, which 


could have been corrected from the context even if the Sam. 
text and © had not preserved the true reading. 
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importance, we also meet with some diversity of tradi- 
tion. We must first refer to the genealogy in Gen. 25; 
Midian is there (vv. 1 f. =1 Ch. 132) represented as а 
son of Abraham and KETURAH (g.z.) The name 
Midian (more properly Madyan) does not appear to 
occur either in Egyptian or in Assyrian documents. 
Friedrich Delitzsch, however (Par. 304; cp A479 
146), identified the Hayapa of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions with EPHAH (g.v.), one of the ‘sons’ of Midian 
—4i.e., a Midianite tribe. This identification, if correct, 
shows us (1) that axy should be pronounced np y ог 


nay (not apy), and (2) that Midianites dwelt in the 


northern part of the Hijàz. The latter point follows 
from the fact that in Tiglath-pileser's time (745-727 B.C.) 
the Hayapa are mentioned with the people of Témà, a 
locality which is still so called (see ISHMAEL, § 4), and 
in Sargon's reign (722-705 B.C.) with the tribe called 
'T'hamüd, the later geographical position of which is 
known(A 221) It is true, a late prophetic writer (Is. 
606) speaks of the camels of Midian and Ephah, as 
if Midian and Ephah were distinct peoples. This, 
however, is unimportant, since the writer most prob- 
ably derived the names from older writings. Auother 
son of Midian in Genesis (Zc.) is named ErPIIER (55у), 
who is identified by Knobel with the tribe of GAZfar, 
which in the time of Muhammed had encampments 
near Medina, That is all the light shed by the Genesis 
genealogy on the geographical position of Midian. Itis, 
however, historically suggestive that of the five sons of 
Midian in Gen. 254 three (Ephah, Epher, and Hanoch) 
have namesakes among the Israelites. It is probable 
enough that some Midianite clans became assimilated 
to Israel. 

Proceeding to Exodus (31), we find the father-in-law 
of Moses described as ‘priest of Midian’ (see HOBAB, 
J¥TURO); and from the fact that in Judg 1 16 he is called, 
not ' the Midianite,' but ' the Kenite' (cp AMALEK), we 
may perhaps infer (though to be sure the conjecture is 
somewhat hazardous) that the Kenites, or at least a 
portion of them, were at one time or another reckoned 
as Midianites. However that may be, there is no doubt 
as to the inference next to be mentioned. It is stated 
in Ex. 31 that Moses led the floeks of his father-in-law 
to ‘ Horeb the mountain of God,’ from which it is plain 
that the narrator placed the Midianites in the Sinaitic 
peninsula —/.e., apparently in the southern part of it. 
In the regal period (1 K. 11:8) we find Midian repre- 
sented as a district lying between Edom and Paran, on 
the way to Egypt—z.e., somewhere in the NE. of the 
Sinaitic desert (but cp HADAD, where the correctness of 
the reading p7 is questioned). ‘The poem at the end 
of Habakkuk also seenis to place Midian in the region 
of Sinai (Hab. 37; cp CusinaAN) Lastly, in E's version 
of the tale of Joseph we read of Midianite traders 
journeying through the pasture grounds of Jacob's sons 
towards Egypt (Gen. 87 28a 36; cp ISHMAEL, $ 3). 
None of these passages, however, gives us any informa- 
tion as to the geographical position of Midian. 

Elsewhere in the OT the Midianites are described as 
dwelling to the E. of Israel. Abraham sends the sons 
of his concubines including Midian, ‘eastward to the 
east country ' (Gen. 256); ep East [CHILDREN OF THE]. 
The story of Balaam, too, yields a not uninteresting 
geographical point. It has been shown by a critical 
analysis of Nu. 22 that, in one of the older forms of the 
story of Balaam, Midian took the place of Moab, and 
was represented as situated more to the E. than Moab. 

The important struggle of the people of northern 
and central Palestine, under GIDEON (¢.v.) or JERUB- 
BAAL, against the Midianites of the Syrian desert 
is related in Judg. 6 /. (a composite section—see JUDGES, 
§ 8). We havc here a vivid presentation of the struggle, 
which so continually recurs in those countries on a 
greater or smaller scale, between the agricultural popula- 
tion and the wandering tribes of the desert. Of the 
Bedouins, in particular, we have an admirable picture. 
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Such passages as Judg. 824, ‘for they had golden ear- 
rings (or nose-rings?), because they were Ishmaelites, 
imply accurate knowledge (see RING, § 2). The nomads 
must have come in full force against their neighbours 
to the W., until the latter took courage, assembled their 
troops, and drove out the invaders. The memory of 
this was long cherished by tradition, as we see from 
Is. 94 [3] 1026 Ps. 839 [1o] / (кайаш [R]. Whether 
the defeat of Midian by the Edomite king Hadad (Gen. 
3635) ‘in the field of Moab’ (see FiELD)—in the 
vicinity, therefore, of Gideon's last victories—may be 
brought into connection with this war, is a subject of 
controversy (see Ewald СИЛ 2476; but cp BELA); 
it seems very probable. 

It is a mere reflex of the story of Gideon that we 
find in the account of the war waged by the Israelites in 
the time of Moses against the Midianites, who had led 
them into sin (Nn. 256-9; on chap. 31, see Dillmann, 
and Driver, /z2rod.(60, 68, who recognise its secondary 
character). The narrative bears the stamp of artificiality 
and is thoroughly unhistorical It is worth noticing 
that the writer places the home of the Midianites in the 
northern portion of Moab, which afterwards becomes 
the territory of the tribes of Reuben and Gad. (On the 
names of the ' five kings of Midian,' see REKEM, ZUR, 
etc. ) 

This variety of statement as to the geographical 
position of the Midianites need not surprise us. Tribes 
that dwell in tents and breed camels—and as such the 
Midianites are represented in many passages of the OT 
— тау shift their territory in the course of ages; they 
are also liable to internal disruption, not to mention the 
fact that many tribes regularly move from place to place 
according to the season of the year. Moreover, the 
grouping of the tribes and clans is by no means 
constant ; hence we can easily understand that whilst in 
the Genesis lists Ishmael is a step-brother of Midian, in 
Judg. 824 the Midianites are represented as a branch of 
Ishmael. 

Midian as a nation disappears from history at a very 
early period. Whilst, however, the principal sphere of 
the activity of the Midianites was the country to the E. 
of Israel, we find in a region at a considerable distance 
to the S. a trace of this people lasting down to the 
end of the middle ages and even to modern times. 

Ptolemy (6 7) mentions a place called Moéiava, on the coast of 
Arabia, and his definition of its position relatively to "Ори 
makes it certain that he refers to the locality which the Arabic 
geographers call Madyan, in the neighbourhood of Una (‘Ain 
“Una, now pronounced 'Ainüna) Madyan is the first halting- 
place to the S. of //a£/, the second to the S. of Aila (Akaba), 
on the pilgrim route to Mecca. According toan Arabic account 
the place is abundantly supplied with water, and so it was 
found to be by the famous traveller Rüppell; it was, therefore, 
peculiarly suitable for a permanent settlement. At present it is 
known as Maghair Sho‘aib, ‘the Caves of Sho'aib,' after the 
name of the prophet of Madyan mentioned in the Koran. From 
this point Rüppell reached Maknà in seven hours, journeying in 
a WSW. direction. Madyan is, accordingly, almost exactly 
opposite the extremity of the Sinaitic peninsula ; though cut off 
by the sea, it is not far from the pasture-grounds of the ancient 
Midianite priest and from the district once inhabited by the 
Hayapa. Being only a short way from the sea it is treated 
by Ptolemy as a place on the coast, and even one of 1he ancient 
Arabic geographers describes it in similar terms. Nor can we 
be surprised to find that in the same passage of Ptolemy it 
appears again, under the name of Maécaya, as an inland place 
near Maknà and Akale (Hakl) Double references of this kind 
occur elsewhere in the works of geographers who derived their 
information from several different itineraries and thus could 
hardly avoid such mistakes (see, however, Sprenger, Die alte 
Geog. Arab., 816,209). The passage in Ptolemy excludes the 
notion that the place acquired the name of Madyan in con- 
sequence of its being identified with the Madyan of the Koran, 
or in other words, that the name was borrowed indirectly (rom 
the OT. A further proof of this is that the poet Kuthaiyir 
(died in 723 or 724 A.D.), who was very well acquainted with 
the district in question, also mentions the name. Perhaps 
even the mysterious figure of Sho'aib may have been derived 
from genuine Midianite tradition, and brought by Muhammed 
Into connection with narratives of biblical origin. In any case 
the site must be one in which, at some time or another, a portion 
of the nomadic Midianites established a settlement, so that the 


name of this long-forgotten people became permanently attached 
to the spot. | 
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Cp GEOGRAPHY, $ 12a; Gorp; SINAI; and see Nóldeke, 
Ueber die Amalekiter und einige andere Nachbarvólker der 
Jsraeliten (1864) ; Sir R. Burton, The Gold Mines of Midian 
(1878), and The Land of Midian Revisited (1879). T. N. 


MIDRASH (0770), 2 Ch. 1322 2427; AV ‘Story,’ 


RV ‘Commentary.’ See CHRONICLES, § 6 [o], His- 
TORICAL LITERATURE, § 14. 


MIDRIFF (MMi), Ex. 2913 AVme. 
LIVER. 
MIDWIFE (779%), Gen. 88 28 etc. See MEDICINE. 


MIGDAL-EL (55-5330, ‘tower of God’ ?—rather, 
like Migdal in some other cases, from ‘ Jerahmeel’ ; 
merada [aper] [B], магАглАн (орам) [А], mar- 
Aa AIHA (w.)[L]), a ‘fenced city’ of Naphtali (Josh. 
1938), mentioned with Iron and Beth-anath, and there- 
fore most plausibly identified, not with Mejdel-Kerüm 
(Knobel), nor with Mujédil (PEF Alem. 196, after 
Guérin), nor with a MAGDALA on the Sea of Galilee, 
but with A/ejdel-Silim, between Mujédil and Hünin, 
well within the limits of Naphtali. 


The name which follows, without the conjunctive particle, is 
Hore» [¢.v.], which is evidently due to a mistake. ‘The scribe 


glanced over Beth-anath and Beth-shemesh, and wrote Dy 
(whence pan) too soon. ERG И 

MIGDAL-GAD (7375739, ‘ tower of Gad,’ ср BAAL- 
GAD; maradd ГАА [B], maràaàr. [AL]), a city in 
the lowland of Judah, included in the same group with 
Lachish and Eglon (Josh. 1537), and possibly the 
Maktir or Migdal mentioned in a list of Rameses III. 
with places identified as Judahite (Sayce, RP (2, 6 39). 
It is not improbably the Magdali of Am. Tab. (237 26) 
mentioned with 'En-anab (see ANAB) and other places 
in S. Judah. Jerome gives it a bare mention as 
Magdala (05 13912). Guérin (Jud. 2130-132) identifies 
this place with the large village e/-A/ejdel, two m. inland 
from 'Askalán. So fertile a district needed a protecting 
Migdal (tower). But surely this site is too near a 
Philistine fortress. — £/--Mejde/ may be either the village 
with a strong tower near Ashkelon called Belzedek in 
Josephus (8/iii. 23), or perhaps the inland city of 
ASHKELON (g.v.). Remains of marble columns abound. 

Te K C: 
MIGDAL-SHECHEM. See SHECHEM, TOWER OF. 


MIGDOL (Бә [5235 Jer. 4614]; MarAàoAoc; 
castra, Vg. [cp Aq., Symm.] in Ex, ferris in Ez. 
z'tower,' AV], J/agdalum in Jer.), the name of one, 
or two, Egyptian places. So far as the form is con- 
cerned, the name represents nothing but the Egyptian 
pronunciation of the Hebrew word baat, ‘tower, castle,’ 


accented dames being regularly rendered by о in 
Egyptian. 


In names of towns, we can trace this loanword, written »ta-£- 
2-ға (the £2 can be read 20), #za-ga-di-ra, back to the fourteenth 


century в.с. Sahidic Coptic has preserved it as MEOTOA, 
Lower Coptic MIATWA, MEUJTWÀ, MIXTOA? and thus it 
occurs also in various geographical names. Semitic names were 
frequent in the eastern regions of the Delta, owing to their 
mixed population, cp GosHEN, § 4. 

1. The first Migdol is mentioned in Ex. 142 (less 
clearly in Nu. 337). The Israelites encamp ‘ between 
Migdol and the sea,’ at the moment of leaving Egypt. 
Evidently, this place was only a small fortified border 
town, more probably nothing but a fort protecting the 
roads from the E. It would be possible to compare a 
locality, mentioned in pap. Anastasi, 520. Two run- 
away slaves are pursued near 2-и (Sukkoth? cp 
ExoDUs i., $ то) to the ‘closing fortification (s-ga-ira, 
510) of T-ku,’ thence to the S. and to ‘ the fortress ' (fm, 
not ETHAM, 4.7.) ; but they pass ‘the northern wall of 
the Watchtower (zza-&-Zi-ra) of Sety L' This * Maktol 
of king Sety I.’ which is, certainly, to be sought for 
NW. of the region of Zu-Succoth-Maskhita, not far 
from the modern Isma'iliye, would fulfil all conditions 


1 See Stern, Copt. Gr., § 164, on these forms. 
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for those assuming the Crocodile Lake as the ‘Sea’ of 
the Exodus-narrative. As long, however, as it is im- 
possible to determine the other two geographical names 
(PHIAHIROTH and BAAL-ZEPHON) connected with the 
passage through the sea, we cannot say much regarding 
this location, and must accept it with the greatest caution 
(cp Exopus i., $ 11). There must have been various 
other Migdols or 'towers' along the eastern border 
of Egypt to guard it against inroads of desert-tribes. A 
trace of such a fort is to be found, for example, in the 
modern name Bir-Magdal (Bir Maktal), in the desert, 
23 m. МІС of Isma'iliye.! Others, the situation of which 
cannot be determined,? occur in the inscriptions. “Thus 
the name is too frequent to admit an easy identification. 
For another view of the geography, see Mosks, § r1. 

2. In Ezek. 29 :0. (uaydovdov [(Q]) desolation is 
threatened to Egypt, ‘from Migdol (so AV"E) to 
Syene'; so also in 306— Migdol thus marking the N. 
and Syene the S. limit of the country (see SYENE). 
In Jer. 441 Migdol heads the list of Egyptian towns 
in which the Jewish refugees from the Babylonians 
had congregated (Migdol, Tahpanhes, Noph) In 
4614, accordingly, the same three cities are the field 
of Jeremiah’s activity in proclaiming the coming 
desolation of Egypt by Babylonian armies. (The 
passages are treated elsewhere from a different point of 
view ; see PATHROS, $ 2, and Crit. Bib.) Stephen of 
Byzantium mentions Magdolos as a city of Egypt on 
the authority of Hecat:eus.? The /Znerarium Antonini 
places /agdolo 12 К. m. S. of Pelusio, 12 m. N. of 
Sile, on a road which ultimately leads to Serupiu—z.e., 
the city Serapeum near the E. end of Goshen. It is 
evident that this frontier city of the //'nerarium cannot 
be identified with that of Exodus (as has frequently been 
assumed), being situated too far N. of Goshen. On the 
other hand, it is quite likely that this Magdolo(n) is the 
Migdol of the prophets. [ts situation near Pelusium 
*the key to Egypt,' agrees well with the presence of a 
colony of Jewish fugitives. However, a town at the 
entrance of Goshen would fulfil the same conditions and 
would fit well in the parallelism to Memphis. We have 
only to consider that, apparently, there was no larger 
city on the frontier of Goshen, such as would be required 
for giving shelter and occupation to a great number of 
immigrants. Thus the northern Migdol is at least 
much more probable than one of the various small 
frontier-fortresses of that name (see note 4). Theabove 
place is usually identified with Tel(l)-es-Semüt,* 12 Eng. 
m. SW. of Pelusium, at a distance agreeing with the 
Itinerarium, possibly only somewhat too far E. No 
certainty, however, can be attributed to this identifica- 
tion.5 W. M. M. 


MIGHTY ONE (133), Gen. 108 etc. 
8 т, and cp NEPHILIM, $ Le. 


MIGRON (лә), mentioned in the list of places on 
the route supposed to be taken by an Assyrian invader 


1 Actually identified with the biblical Migdol by Ebers, 
entirely against the description in Exodus, as it is outside of 
Egy] pt and far from the lakes. 

Among the desert forts enumerated by Sety 1. (cp W. M. 
Müller, Asien, p. 134) occurs ‘the Ma-k-tł-ra of Sety 1.'; ср 
Rosellini, Mon. Stor. 5o. This does not seem to be identical 
with that mentioned in pap. Anastasi (see above). We should 
expect to find it more to the NE. of the great border city Ta-ru. 
Some Egyptologists have erroneously confounded this апа the 
biblical Migdols with a royal ‘tower’ ог »;agdo/ in Pheenicia, 
mentioned under Rameses 111. (Ros. of cit. 133). 

3 Wiedemann, Comm. on erod. 2159, quotes also Theogn. 
Can. p. 62. 

3 ‘Hill of direction,’ from its situation near the road to Syria. 
It has, of course, nothing to do with an ancient city Szz:-ófa(t ?), 
compared by Brugsch. 

5 Champollion thought of various Egyptian places called 
mashtit, ? bot this name is, most likely, Arabic (‘ plantation,’ cp 
Schleiden, Dillmann). Winckler, Amarna Letters, no. 159, 
128, understands magdalt in the ‘phrase * behold, Acco is like 
magdali i in Egypt, of the biblical city, whilst the present writer 
(op. cit. glossar ) would prefer to take | it in the general sense 
* watch-tower, foitress,' as an allusion to the numerous border- 
fortifications. 


See ANGELS, 
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of Judah (Is. 1028, @ Pesh. read Megiddo ; 
O MareAAWN . . à C' км. TO EBPAIKON MAT PO. 
AMagron [Vg.]. The enemy passes necessarily through 
Aiath, Migron, and Michmash; Migron is therefore 
identified with the ruins of J/akrin, N. of Michmash 
on the road to Ai (cp Baed. Ра/ 2), 119, Buhl, Pad. 
176 f.) If the text of 1S.142 (ex paywy [B], ev 
paryeddw [L]) be correct, we also find a Migron situated 
‘in the border (asp) of Geba’ (so read for ' Gibeah '),! 
and as the context shows, between Geba and Michmash, 
and therefore S. of the Migron in Isaiah. ‘The two 
places cannot be identified (cp Di.); either there were 
two Migrons, or (the defining words ' in Migron' being 
superfluous) the text in 1 S. 142 must be corrupt. 
Wellhausen, Budde, H. P. Smith would read |722 ‘(in the) 


threshing floor, Klostermann conjectures ул ‘(in the) com- 
mon-land.’ The former, however, is an assumed word, and the 
latter is post-exilic in use. The corruption seems to "he more 


deeply seated ; [1720 may be a corruption of ]Y22, rinmõn. А 


in Оте. 


glossator, finding thetwo readings pon and puo (mao), probably 


harmonised them by representing the хдм or pomegranate 
tree? as situated in a place called Migron(Magedon) In Zech. 
1211 (see HADADRIMMON), MT and (even more clearly) & still 

preserve tlie same two competing readings p and pus 


THK GC. 


MIJAMIN (22, $ 99) or MiNiAWIN (so EV), but 
rather, MINJAMIN ; 92222; cp Benjamin, and Mini- 
amini, one of the Jewish names found by Hilprecht and 
Clay in the business documents from Nippur (7%. LZ, 
Aug. 6, 1898, col. 434). Probably a corruption of 
Jerahmeel (Che.); note 4tÀy^os (cp Mahalalel) and 
jo (cp Elam in Ezra 27 31). 

. The name borne hy one of the 24 (post-exilic) priestly 
D inel ; 1 Ch. 249 (Beragew [B], plekanew [AL]. Also the 


name of a Levite, temp. Hezekiah, 2 Ch. 31 15 (Венаи[еј.и 
(BAL]) of a priest, temp. Nehemiah, Neh. 12 5 (AV MIAMIN; 


peur [с.а mg.], ране [L], BN*A om.), of a ‘ father’s house," 
etmp. Joiakim, Neh.1217 (Beveapery [с.а mg.], papery [L], 
B8*A om.), of a signatory under Nehemiah, Neh. 107 (шаре 


[B], -v [AL], peuap ov [ws D), and of one of those who took part in 
the services at the dedication of the wall, Neh. 12 41 (Beviapew 
[С.а mg], ане [L], BN* A om. ) 

2. AV Mramin, in list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra 


i., $ 5 end), Ezral0 25 (auapec [BN], иеаши [A], praperdeas 
m Esd.926 MaErLus (jos [D], panàos [A], prapedacas 
[L] 


MIKLOTH (Mbp); 1 Ch. 831 f. макало [BA], 


Mareddwe [L]; 9374, MakeAAwe [B and N once], 
MAKEAWO [A], мАкєлоӨ [L]. 1. No doubt a 
member of the Benjamite genealogy in 1 Ch. 830-38 (see 
BENJAMIN, $ 9, ii. 8). The name should be supplied in 


831 from B and 937. 

The name is probably a corrupted abbreviation of * Jerahmeel. 
But for the numerous parallels to this, it might mean ‘rods, 
see NAMES, $ 75. 


2. According to MT a (supernumerary) officer of 
David (т Ch.274, paxeddwof [L]; Vg. Macelloth у 
Pesh. om.). BA (rightly) omit v. 4a—7.e., the clause 
containing Mikloth. Notice that mbps is suspiciously 
like inpbnn, which itself appears to be due to dittography. 

T. KG: 


MIKNEIAH (mp), as if 'Yahwé is possessor,’ 


8 36; paxevta(s] [BNA], paxxavıa(s) [L]), a Levite musician, 
1 Ch. 15 18 (иакєАЛеа [D], маккеААа [y], макказта [L] 21). Per- 
haps, however, we should read удур, ' Mattaniah.’ 

mem тк. СЄ: 


MILALAI (955), а Levite musician, Neh. 1236 


(BNAL om.) A corruption of Jerahmeel, like Gilalai which 
follows. Cp Mahalalel, and see Guthe in SBOT ad loc. 
т.к. € 


MILCAH (7200, $ 44; meAya [BADELF]; 
MELCHA). 
r. Bath Haran, wife of Nahor (Gen.1129 222023 


1 See GinEAH, $ т. И 
2 For another plausible but hardly probable view of g3 in 
1 S. 142 see RiMMON ii., 2. 
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241524471). If the view taken elsewhere (HARAN, 
NAHOR) is correct, it is most probable that (on the 
analogy of [2] below, and of HAMMOLEKETH) we 
should correct Milcah into SALECAH (g.v.) If, 
however, we think the traditional readings, ‘ Haran’ 
and ' Nahor,’ to be safe, it will be plausible to explain 
Milcah on the analogy of SARAH (g.v.) as a divine 
title, ‘queen,’ and Jensen (Z4, 1896, p. 300) has aptly 
referred to the titles maliktu or matkatu, ' princess,’ 
and malikat tlani (i.e., either * princess of the gods ' or 
‘giver of decisions [mdlikat, partic.] of the gods’)? 
borne by Ištar. In the Sumerian hymns Ištar is called 
the daughter of the moon-god. То the early Israelites, 
however, Milcah (or Malcah?) would be the ‘ queen’ of 
the children of Isaac. The possibility of a connection 
with Jerahmeel may also be mentioned. 

2. A daughter of ZELoPHEHAD (g.v.), Nu. 2633 271 3611 
Josh.173t. The name seems to be miswritten for SALECAH 
(g-v.), о and о being easily confounded (cp 1 K. 214, чр for чз). 

т. к.с. 


MILCOM (D391); мелҳом [AL], moa. [AQ ; con- 
formation to moAoy]; MELCHOM), the national god of 
the Ammonites (т K. 11533, 2 K.2813).3 The same 
name should be read in Jer. 4913 (so © meAyodA [BN ; 
A in v. т], Vg., Pesh.), where MT erroneously pro- 
nounces malcham, ‘their king.'* In some other cases 
ancient translators and modern interpreters have read 
the consonants робо as a proper name; thus, in 25. 
1230 (ueXxoA. тод Bas. айт [B]) — 1 Ch. 202 for MT ‘the 
crown of their king’ 655^ has the doublet MoXxoA (В; 
Modxou A) той Bacidéws abray (see also Vg. in Ch.), 
and this interpretation, which is found in the 'Talmud 
("А2028 Zara 44 a) and Jewish commentators, is adopted 
by Geiger, Graetz, Wellhausen, Driver, Klostermann, 
and others (cp j29p in 2 5.1231). The special interest 
of the passage lies in the fact that, if this view be correct, 
we should naturally infer that Milcom at Rabbah was 
represented by an idol in human form and of con- 
siderable size (sce IDOL, 8 4 f.) In Am.1:s Aquila 
and Symmachus read MeAxou, and are followed by 
Jerome. ‘This interpretation— probably suggested by the 
resemblance to Jer. 49 3—is not favoured by the parallel, 
23. In Am. 526, for MT робо ‘your king’ (where © 
and Vg. have A/oloch ; whence Acts7 43), Aquila read 
Modxou, Jerome (? Sym.) Melchom, Syriac (also in 
Acts) J/alchom, A reference to Milcom is out of place, 
whatever the meaning of the difficult verse may be. 
Finally, in Zeph. 1 5 some Greek minuscules have MeAxou 
(so Vg., Pesh.), others MoXox (so Q"£-) ; in the context 
Milcom is very improbable ; ‘their king’ is doubtless 
the god who received this title (Molech). 

Many scholars, in ancient and modern times, have 
been of the opinion that Milcom was the same deity as 
Molech, an identification which is in part responsible 
for the confusion of the names that is found in the 
versions. The only ground for this identification, apart 
from the obvious similarity of the names, is 1 K.11 7, 
' Molech the abomination of the Ammonites,’ compared 
with vv. 5 and зз (Milcom). The Hebrew text of 7. 7 
is in itself suspicious (зз without the article), and ©} 
has MeAxou(-o [A], doubtless the true reading. ‘The 
high-place which Solomon erected for Milcom is said to 
have been on the Mount of Olives (2 K. 2313), whilst 
Molech was worshipped, so far as our sources show, only 
in the Valley of Hinnom ; and the name of Milcom is 
never coupled with the sacrifice of children which was 
characteristic of the Molech cult (Ew., Movers, Dies., 
and Kue.). Others therefore rightly distinguish Milcom, 
the national god of Ammon, from Molech (see MOLECH ). 


1 Cp Schrader, A7BA W, 1886, pp. 477-491. 

2 С. Smith, 27752. of Assurb. 121; Del. Ass. HWB 412. 

3 5 has in 1 K. 11533 76 Вао:Ає атор [BA on v. 33], rov 
Basıàéwv aù. [A in v. 5]; in 2 K. 23 13 &oAxoA [B], aj.eAxog. [A], 
колоң [L]. 

4 There is no reason to think that the Massoretes meant 
malcham to be taken as a proper name, though it is so under- 
stood by Rashi. 
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Nothing further is known of this god, whose name 
has not been found outside of the OT. The name is 
obviously derived from mélek, ‘king’ (cp Phoen. milk 
in proper names, and see MOLECH); the last syllable 
is probably an inflection, the nominative ending with 
the old determinative mimation ( Baudissin ; cp Lagarde); 
so that the name signifies simply ‘king’. Those who 
regard nbp as a compound, equivalent to zy чоо, ‘king 
of the people' (Kue., and others), or *'Am (the god of 
Ammon) is king' (Eerdmans) give no satisfactory 
explanation of the syncope of the guttural. 


Literature. —Milcom has generally been treated in connection 
with Molech ; see the literature in the latter article. 


CARIN: 

MILDEW (Ўр, yérazon > ор [Dt. 28 22], ikTepoc 
[т K.837 (A) 2 Ch.628 Am.4o] anemodb@opia 
[Hag. 217]) is five times mentioned in connection with 
PDI, Sddaphón, ‘blasting.’ The adj. рт, yarag, 
signifies ‘greenish-yellow’ ; in Jer. 306 yérdkdn is used 
of deathlike pallor, and as applied to corn it means 
doubtless the hue of decay produced by the Puccinia 
graminis, Pers. 

Puccinia graminis is a very common and widely 
distributed fungus, which after hibernating on the dead 
leaves and leaf-sheaths of grass-plants alights first on 
such leaves as those of the barberry;! after this a 
fresh generation is produced, the spores of which being 
carried by the wind enter and act upon the leaves of 
grass-plants. (Sce the account іп ££? 16 293 f., and 
esp. Sachs, Textbook of Bot.), 332-5.) Arabic cog- 
nates of ppv denote ‘jaundice.’ N. M. 


MILE (miAton), Mt. бат]. 
MEASURES. 


MILETUS (міАлАнтос, Acts 201517; 2 Tim. 4 20 
[where AV has MiLETUM by a mere error]) stood on 
the southern shore of the bay of Latmus 
into which the Mzeander flowed. The 
site, now deserted, bears the name Palatia, from the 
ruins of its huge theatre, the largest in Asia Minor. 
The period of the greatness of Miletus lay six centuries 
before the time of Paul. Even in Homer (//. 2868) 
‘Carian Miletus’ is a city of renown. During the сапу 
Greek period, it was the port for the trade of the 
Meeander valley. This is seen from its early coinage 
(Head, His. Num. 502); and the existence of trade 
with Phrygia is attested as early as the sixth century 
в.с. by Hipponax, who twits the Phrygian traders at 
Miletus with their bad Greek (Hipp. /zz. 36 [30]: xai 
rods XoXoikovs, ij» AdBwor, mepvàci | bpóvyas pev és 
MüNrov áXQvreócorras, quoted by Rams. Hist. Geogr. 
of AM 37). [Miletus is given in @ as the source of 
the wool that was imported to Tyre (Ezek. 2718). It 
represents apparently the Heb. «ns. Pliny speaks of 
AMilesia lana (HN 29» 9), and Vergil of Afilesza vellera 
(Georg.3306).] Ephesus was in many respects a more 
convenient port for much of the trade of the Mzeander 
valley; but for a long time the energy of the Milesians 
enabled them to defy all rivalry (cp Herod. 528, тў$ 
Iwvins fv трбсҳтиа). Their commercial relations were 
very far-reaching — with Egypt (Herod. 2178, Strabo 
Вот), with the Pontus, on the shores of which they 
planted more than seventy colonies (Str. 635, Ephesus 
ap. Athen. 524), and with lower Italy. The energy of 
the city disappeared under Persian rule after its capture 
in 494 B.C., when the inhabitants suffered transporta- 
tion to the Tigris (Herod. 530 618 f.) and Ephesus began 
to assert herself. Miletus possessed no fewer than four 
harbours, one of them large enough for a fleet ; but in 
course of time the silt brought down by the Maeander | 
blocked the harbours and the entire gulf of Latmus 
(Plin. HN 291 531) so that the site of the town is 
now as much as five or six miles from the sea. This 
process must have advanced some way even in Paul's 


See WEIGHTS AND 


1. History. 


1 In this form it is called 4cidium Berberidis, Garth. 
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time (about 57 A.D.); but how far is not certainly 
known. 

On the one hand, the island of Lade in front of Miletus was 
apparently still an island in Strabo's time—about 19 A.D.—(cp 
635, mpókevrac 8 7 Лабу voos mÀqatov) : it is now a hillock in 
the plain, 2 miles W. of the town. On the other haud, Priene, 
lying almost due N. of Miletus, on the opposite shore of the 
gulf, was close to the sea, and the Mzander entered the gulf 
at a point hetween that town and Miletus (Strabo, 636) : the site 
of Priene is now 10 m. or more from the sea. 

It appears, therefore, that the silting-up process has 
been more rapid on the northern side of the gulf than 
on the southern ; and this agrees with the fact that at 
the present day the southern loop of the river, as it 
winds through the alluvial plain, seems to be the 
ancient channel. We must conclude that, at the time 
of Paul's visit, it was possible to sail across to Priene, 
whereas to-day the track crosses the plain and the ferry 
over the Mzeander (.Mezdere Chai): the land journey 
mist have involved an immense detour of over 40 m. 
round the head of the gulf. 

The death-blow of Miletus was given by its capture by 
Alexander the Great (Arrian, 71226. 119 f., Strabo, 635). 
In Paul's time, therefore, Miletus, though still called a 
pmrpóroMs of Tonia,’ was a second-rate town. <A sure 
index of its unimportance is to be seen in the fact that 
it did not lie on any great Roman road. For the 
eastern trade-route turned off sharply to the E. at 
Magnesia 15 R. m. S. of Ephesus (Plin. ÆN 531), and 
did not touch Miletus. The most direct route to 
Ephesus, some 30 m. distant in an air-line from Miletus, 
was by way of Priene, erossing Mt. Mycale to mod. 
Chanli (anc. Panionium) and thence along the coast 
to mod. Scala Nova, which is about ro m. from 
Ephesus (ep Murray's Handb. to AM, iii. ). 

Paul came to Miletus the day after leaving Samos, 
the intervening afternoon and evening having been 
spent at Trogyllium (AV), or in Samos 
Roads (RV)? He had 'determined 
to sail past Ephesus,' as he was anxious to spend 
Pentecost in Jerusalem (Acts 2016): finding that the 
vessel would be detained some time (how long is not 
stated) at Miletus, he sent thence to invite the Ephesian 
elders to meet him (v.:7) The next evening after 
leaving Miletus was spent at Cos (Acts 211). 

Conforming to the conditions of navigation on this 
coast, Paul's vessel sailed very early in the morning 
from its anchorage at Trogylium, taking advantage 
of the N. wind, and soon traversing the 20 m. to 
Miletus. Paul thus reaehed Miletus probably before 
noon; and his messenger may have waited for the 
evening breeze from the S. (the /#éat), which would 
carry him across the gulf (about 12 m.) to Priene. 
Eight hours would suffice for the journey thence to 
Ephesus, by the path above described. The elders 
would not travel as fast as a single messenger ; but it 
would be possible for them to reach Priene twelve hours 
after the arrival of the messenger at Ephesus ; and if a 
boat were in readiness there they might be in Miletus 
by midnight. The ship would weigh from Miletus 
after midnight with the first breath of wind from the 
М. (ср Асіѕ 211, e’@vdpoujcayres, ‘running before 
the wind'). Forty hours is therefore the minimum of 
Paul's stay in Miletus. This would just allow him to 
see the elders during the two or three hours before 
sailing. Probably, however, it would be right to 
allov another day for the unlading and lading of 
the ship at Miletus. This would allow more ample 
time for the various items in the calculation ; and 
would mean that the elders availed themselves of the 
morning wind from  Priene, and reached Miletus 
probably before noon, forty-eight hours after Paul's 


2. Paul's visit. 


l Cp C/G 2878: тўс прӧтус tis "орос wxionevns xoi 
pjrpomóAewg TOAAM@Y каї peyddAuy móAeuv év те TO Пбито каї 
тр Aly/mro кої moAÀaxyov тўс oixovuévns MiAngiav móAeus 1) 
BovAx— which sums up the traditional history of the city. 

2 кої uetvavres ёи Tpwyvàiw (DHLP ; Dgr TpoyvA(q) is omitted 
by SABC, Lachm., Tisch., Treg., WH. 
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arrival there, and spent with him the last twelve or 
fourteen hours of his vessel's stay.! The impression 
given by the passage (Acts20 17-211) is that there was 
little margin of time. 

Paul was not master of the movements of the vessel, otherwise 
he would have touched at Ephesus. The somewhat ambiguous 
expression of z. 16 (‘ Paul had determined to sail by Ephesus,’ 
AV: Kexpiker... wapamAevaat, ‘to sail past, RV) refers to a 
decision made at Troas (Acts 206) when selecting the coaster 
upon which a passage was to be taken. The omission of 
Ephesus from the itinerary was not the choice of Paul; it was 
a disadvantage outweighed by the speed of the ship upon which 
he finally decided to embark. The fact that she could not 
accomplish her lading at Miletus in time to take advantage of 
the first (or perhaps even the second) morning's wind, was an 
unforeseen way out of the difficulty. 

On the visit of Paul to Miletus implied in 2 Tim. 4 20, see 
Timotuy, Err. TO, and cp Ткорнімуѕ, W.J.W. 


MILK. At every period of their national life, from 
the earliest to the latest, the Hebrews made large use of 
milk as an article of diet. It is therefore rightly men- 
tioned by Ben Sira, even before wine and oil, among 
‘the principal things for the whole use of man's life’ 
( Ecelus. 3926), for the nomad ancestors of the Hebrew 
tribes had long been nourished on the milk of their 
flocks (Gen. 188) before their descendants took posses- 
sion of 'the vineyards and oliveyards which' they 
‘planted not' in the land of Canaan. Indeed, ‘ when 
the spring milk is in, the nomads [of central Arabia] 
nourish themselves of little else. In poorer households 
it is all their victual those two months’ (Doughty, 
Ar, Des. 1325) So, too, Palmer testifies of the Arabs 
of the great desert of et- Tih, to the S. of Palestine. ‘In 
many parts of the desert, milk forms the sole article of 
diet obtainable by the Bedouin, and 1 have heard a 
well-authentieated ease of an Arab in the N. of Syria, 
who for three years had not tasted either water or solid 
food ' ? (Desert of the Exodus, 2294). 

Milk, in its fresh state, is always abn, 24/45; LXX 
and NT ydAa. 

This word occurs over forty times in the OT—predominantly 
in a figurative sense (see § 4 below)—-about one-half of all the 

occurrences being in connection with the standing 

1. Hàlàb. description of Palestine? as a land ‘flowing with 
b milk and honey ' (fifteen times in the Hexateuch 
sources, J and D, also Lev.2024 [H], Jer.115 8222 Ezek. 
20615; Ecclus.468; Ваг. 1 20). Some slight confusion has 
arisen from the fact that 42426, milk, and heleb, fat, were ex- 


pressed by the same unpointed consonants}; thus in Ezek. 84 3 
has preserved the better, and now generally adopted, read- 


ing: ‘Ye enjoy the milk, etc.’ (reading 24/a6 for Aéleb, and so 
Ps, 119 [9 118] уо). Conversely © reads Aé/eb for A@/ab in Job 
2124 Is. 55 1 Ezek. 254, 

Hàálàb includes the human mother's milk (Is. 289), 
which the Hebrew infants enjoyed for from two to three 
years (2 Macc. 7 27), as well as the milk of the females 
of the herd (эру) and of the flock (sss), the latter in- 


eluding both sheep and goats (Dt. 3214 Prov. 2727 Ezek. 
343 [see above] 1 Cor.97). To what extent the milk 
of the she-camel (Gen. 3215 [16]) was used by the 
Hebrews is not known. 


[That camel's milk was drunk is inferred from Gen. 8215. A 
reference to it may also underlie the extraordinary phrase 


nen niba abmey, ‘with the kidney fat of wheat,’ which 
should probably be read [лп] niz2z 3omey, ‘with the milk of 
female camels’ (axon, ‘soured milk,’ is misplaced). In Ps. 
81 16 147 14 the text is also probably corrupt. T. K. C.] 
In a mountainous country like Palestine, the small 
cattle must always have formed the large part of the 
peasant's stock, and their milk, especially goats' milk 
(Prov. 2727), was apparently more highly prized. The 
milk was milked (in later Hebrew гоп) into pails (myey, 
'dfinim, job2124 EV"£- and moderns) and preserved, 
as among the Bedouins still, in skins (Judg. 419, see 


1 So Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, 294, where it is sug- 
gested that Paul landed at Miletus on Thursday, April 28, 
57 A.D., and sailed again early on Sunday morning, May 1. 

2 Cp Pliny's statement (ÆN 1197) that Zoroaster lived for 
thirty years upon cheese. 

3 In Nu.16 13 the phrase is used of Egypt. 
$ 1, note by T. K. C. 


See Honey, 
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BOTTLE). A diet largely of milk was supposed to give 
a special whiteness to the teeth (Gen. 49 12). 

From the thrice repeated command: ‘Thou shalt 
not seethe а kid in his mother’s milk’ (Ex. 2319 34 26 
01.1421), we may certainly infer that the custom in 
vogue among the Arabs of boiling a kid or a lamb in 
milk (Burekhardt, -Vozes on the Bedouins, 163) was not 
unknown to the earlier Hebrews (ep MAGIC, § 2a). 

The reasons for its prohibition are still obscure. If the words 
are to be taken in a strictly limited and literal sense, they might 
be set down to purely humanitarian motives (cp Dt. 226/). 
Probably the reason’ first suggested by Maimonides, and 
approved hy Bochart, Spencer, and various later writers, is the 
best—that we have here the prohibition of a heathen Canaanite 
rite, the details of which are beyond our ken. 

Robertson Smith (Ae. Sew. 221 n.) is inclined to 
range this prohibition alongside of the more familiar 
taboo which forbids the eating of flesh ‘ with the blood,’ 
inasmuch as milk has sometimes been regarded ‘asa 
kind of equivalent for blood, and as containing a sacred 
life.' Offerings of milk are found among the ancient 
Egyptians (Wilk. 8 417), Arabs, and Carthaginians (Ae. 
Sem.) 220 with reff. ); but such offerings have no place 
in the Hebrew cultus. Јоѕерһиѕ'ѕ averment that Abel 
brought ‘milk and the firstfruits of his flocks’ (Axé. 
i.21) as a saerifice to God is only another instance of 


the confusion, above referred to, of 22/22 and héleb. 
This absence of milk from the sacred offerings of the 
Hebrews is most probably due, as Robertson Smith has 
suggested (02. cit. 220 n.), to the exclusion of all fer- 
ments from presentation at the altar (Ex. 2818 Lev. 
211), for in hot climates milk ferments rapidly, and 
hence, as we shall see presently, is generally drunk or 
eaten sour, 
The last remark leads naturally to the diseussion of 
some of the forms in which milk figures as an article of 
t=, diet, otherwise than in its fresh or ‘ sweet’ 
Hem ah, state. "To this day the wandering tribes 
eben, and oF Arabia consider the milk of thei 
Rain. of Arabia consider the milk of their camels 
and their flocks as more refreshing if it 
has been slightly fermented or soured by being poured 
into the milk-skin (sezly), on the inner side of which 
are still sticking sour clots from the previous milking 
(ep the use and source of leaven in breadmaking), and 
there shaken for a brief period (Doughty, £r. Des. 1263, 
and Eastern travellers passim). ‘To this slightly sour 
milk (the oxyga/a of Pliny ÆN 2836), known indeed in 
the East widely (not, however, in Egypt) simply as 
leben (‘milk’), which is also applied to what we term 
buttermilk (Burckhardt, Notes, ete., 1249), the Hebrews 
gave the name fem’ ah (asop from an unused root, кеп, 


in Arabic, ‘to be thick, hard,’ but see Ges.-Buhl3) ; in 
@ rendered Boúrvpov,? Vg. butyrum and hence EV 
'butter'). This is placed beyond doubt by the incident 
of Jael and Sisera, in which the former took the milk- 
skin (2557 "Ni Judg. 419) and gave her visitor * milk 
(yea), sour milk (axen), in a lordly dish’ (525). The 
same refreshing draught is probably intended in Gen. 
188 and Dt. 3214 (' butter of kine and milk of sheep’). 

_Un 2 Ch. 28 15 EV represents that ‘all the feeble’ of the cap- 
tives of Judah taken by Pekah were ‘carried upon asses, and 
(so) brought to Jericho. репу pom, however, cannot, in 
accordance with usage, he rendered ‘carried them upon asses.’ 
6012-525 is also suspicious (three 5, two 3). There is a great 


. 1 For some of the more remarkable views entertained regard- 
ing this enactment, see art. ‘ Milk’ in Kitto's Bib. Сус. The 
refinements of the later, and still binding, Talmudic law (see 
especially Hulin, 81 f.) are referred to elsewhere (COOKING, 
§ 8). Only locusts and fish, not the flesh of animals, venison, 
or fowl (see Jewish commentaries оп //x/lin, lc.) may still be 
boiled in milk. 

2 Borvpor, lit. ‘cow-cheese,’ is now regarded as an instance 
of Volksetymologie, being an attempt on the part of the Greeks 
to reproduce the sound of the native Scythian name (see Hehn, 
Kulturpflanzen u. Hausthiere®), 153 7 with О. Schrader’s 
note, 159, which see also for the attitude of the classical peoples 
to butter. Cp Pliny, 77/2835 and the extracts from other 
classical writers given in Ugolini, de ve rustica Vet. Hebr. in 
Thes. 29 174 f). 
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error in the text. Read C'?zy! ep axon 0353525 (cp 2S 


17 28), ‘and they sustained them with sonred milk and parched 
corn and lentils.’ (‘Them’=the whole body of captives.) 52» 


and 5555, have a tendency to get confounded (see Ball on Gen. 
47 18; Che. on Ps. 814).— T. K. C.] 


Hem'áh, including the miswritten apn (Job 296) and 
the cognate n&emo (Ps. 55 21 [22], where, however, we 
should read and point үу» nyaya ' his face was smoother 


than fem’ dh) is found in other places, and in regard to 
these, as well as to the passages already cited, there 
has been great diversity of rendering—sour-milk, curds, 
cream, butter, buttermilk, each having its advocates. 
Of the eight places referred to, the most explicit, and 
perhaps the latest, is Prov. 3033, ‘the pressing of milk 
(2273 pro) bringeth forth hem ih.’ 

Here it may be explained that milk consists of num- 
berless minute globules of fat, each eneased in a thin 
albuminous envelope, floating in a watery, colourless 
fluid. To procure butter, which is simply the fat of 
milk, it is neeessary by concussion to break this albu- 
minous envelope or skin, which allows the enclosed 
fat-globules to come together and form the fatty mass 
which we term butter. Now this result the Arab house- 
wives have obtained, from time immeniorial, by simply 
rocking the milk-skin to and fro on their knees till the 
butter comes ‘in a clot at the mouth of the sey (Ar. 
Des. 267), or the skin ‘is hanged in the fork of a robust 
bearing-stake of the nomad tent’ (26.1324), or it may 
be suspended, as by the more settled peasantry, from a 
primitive tripod of sticks (see illustration, Picturesque 
Palestine, Div. 648). Butter, of course, does not keep 
in a hot climate; the Arabs and Syrians, accordingly, 
boil the fresh butter over a slow fire, throwing in coarse 
meal or ‘burghul’ (boiled wheat, see Foop, 8 1) to 
clarify the mass. This clarified butter, the best of 
which is said to have ‘the odour of a blossoming vine,’ 
is known throughout the Arabic-speaking East as sawn 
(in India as ghee), and is one of the most valuable 
articles of commerce іп Arabia.! In view of the extent 
to which melted butter enters into the menu of Bedouin 
and fellahin alike—to whom sa is all that ‘clotted 
cream’ is to a Devonshire man, and more—and in view 
of the unchanging customs of the East, one is prepared 
to find something equivalent to sas: in the. earlier 
biblical period. This we find unmistakably in Prov. 
8033, where we have an exact description of the 
rocking and pressing of the milk-skin, so that the 
rendering of EV, which follows ©, is amply justified, 
‘the ehurning of milk bringeth forth butter.’ Equally 
clear is the comparison in the amended text of Ps. 5521, 
‘his face is smoother than butter,’ where neither sour 
milk nor eurds is admissible. Again se, as the most 
prized of all the preparations of milk, is suggested by 
Job 296, of which a modern paraphrase would run: ‘I 
sat, up to the lips in clotted cream.’ 2 The two modern 
equivalents here advocated for the biblical Zem’dh—viz., 
leben and samn—we find side by side in the much- 
glossed passage, 15. 7 15-22 (for which see Cheyne and 
Duhm, zz Jo.) In the last verse, in particular, we 
render ‘because of the abundance of milk he shall eat 
samn’ (v.22a), a gloss entirely at variance with the con- 
text, whieh speaks of the poverty of the land when the 
few inhabitants shall be reduced to the simplest nomad 
fare, ‘sour milk and wild honey ' (226). 

Cheese is referred to, according to EV, in three 

1 Donghty estimates the trade with Mecca alone at £2000 
annually (А>. Des. 2 457). 

2 Butter in the East is made ordinarily from whole milk (but 
see 8 3), hence anon never probably in any passage literally 
signifies our ‘cream,’ although Rashi in his commentary— writ- 
ing, however, in the West—defines syn in Gen. 188 as ‘the fat 
of milk (35na ime which they skim from its surface.” Asa 
link hetween hiblical times and the present day, we would point 
to the usual Targum rendering of TNDnI—viz., 129 (lit. ‘ fat’), 


by which we understand the Arabic sax. The Boírvpov (5) 
of the Greek-speaking Jews of Egypt was manifestly in that 
climate saa. 
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passages of the OT, and in each case it represents 
a different expression in the original. 

3. Cheese. (а) The most explicit of these is Job 
1010 where the patriarch, referring to the growth of the 
human foetus, asks the Almighty: ‘Hast thou not 
poured me out as milk, and curdled (lit. thickened) me 
as cheese ' (73333)? 

Here we have the ordinary Hebrew word for cheese, 
gebhindh, as found in the Mishna (assim), where also тул 
is the standing expression for curdling (reff. below), while the 
denominative [22 g7ééén, signifies to make cheese, hence 1522, 
mnégabbén, a cheese-maker (72sg/?à Shabbath 9(10] 13). 

That cheesemaking was a flourishing industry in Jeru- 
salem in NT times is usually inferred from the name of 
the valley between the eastern and western hills, the 
valley of the cheesemakers (rv тюурото ду, Jos. B/ 
v.Ar[Niese, $ 140]). However, the contention recently 
submitted by some seholars of note (Halévy; Buhl, 
Pal.132 ete.), that this name is a euphemism, has 
considerable plausibility. At the end of the so-called 
Tyropacon lay the dung gate (naws ayy, Neh. 213 
ete.), and hence it is conjectured that the original 
name of the valley was the ‘dung or refuse valley’ (gë 
hd-aspoth), changed by a transposition of consonants 
into gë ha-Saphoth, cheese- or curd-valley (see below, 4). 

The milk was curdled by means of rennet (73), ‘Ab, Zar.243 


cp Dt. 18 3); also of the acrid juice of the leaves and roots of 
certain trees and plants ('O»/a17). After being drained of 


the whey (Cip, Майа». 65; am "D [water of milk], AakhAshir. 
65) the curds were salted (Védér., l.c.) shaped into round 
discs (ip) and dried in the sun. These were hard enough to 
be cut with a hand-saw (УЛабб, 17 2). The cheese of Bithynia 
enjoyed the highest repute in antiquity (Pliny, ZZ/V 11 97), but 
was forbidden to the Jews because it was curdled with the 
rennet that had been procured from calves not ritually slaugh- 
tered, or had been offered in heathen sacrifice (144. Zar. 2 4). 

(^) The present which David took to his brothers at 
the front—viz., ten дпп "n (lit. ‘euts of milk,’ 1 S. 
17 :8)—сап hardly have been anything but ‘ten fresh- 
milk cheeses’ (cp GL rpv$aMÓas [soft cheeses], G^ 
cTpv$aMÓas, Vg. decem formellas casei). 

(с) Quite obscure, on the other hand, is the present which 
David himself received at a later period, of Zezz'à (here probably 
samn) and D3 nipw, which EV (after Pesh. and Tg.) renders 
‘cheese of kine’ (25.17 29; GBA таффоиё Восх, @1. yaAa0nvà 
pogxapia), Wetzstein advocates ‘cream of kine,’ similar to the 
preparation of thick cream scalded and sold in small wooden 
cylinders in Syria under the name of 2/52ѓа. It is some- 
times eaten with sugar! (see Wetzstein under ‘Viehzucht’ in 
Riehm's AHB and 24703 276/7). It is tempting, however, 
to read MENG (from ANY, to rub down, crush, etc.), and to find 
in the expression the dried curds of the present day, which, 
rubbed down and mixed with water, give a most refreshing 
drink. 

So universal an article of food as milk could hardly 
fail to suggest a variety of figures to the biblieal writers. 

o As the natural food of infants milk is 
= а or used in the NT to express the first 

Sne: elements of religious instruction (1 Cor. 
32 Heb. 512 f. 1 Pet.22). In the oft-repeated phrase, 
‘flowing with milk and һопеу' (see HONEY), so expres- 
sive of the rieh productiveness of the promised land, 
milk represents the common elements of the Hebrew 
dietary, as honey does its delicacies (cp wine and milk, 
15. 551). So Joel embodies his conception of the sur- 
passing fertility of the soil in the Messianie age in a 
picture of the hills flowing with milk (Joel 3 [4] :8). 
‘Together with snow, milk is typieal of the whiteness of 
the human skin (Lam. 47), and, probably, of the human 
eye (Cant. 512). A bride's kisses are refreshing as honey 
and a draught of fresh milk (74. 4 11), to which also the 
joys of the nuptial couch are compared (51). 

А RS K? 


MILL, MILLSTONES. The hand-mill is one of the 
most widely distributed of human inventions. Under 


1 The writer has eaten this delicacy in the Lebanon under the 
name of leden. 
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MORTAR will be found some account of the earlier 
appliances which served the same purpose (cp Nu. 118, 
mill and mortar mentioned together) among the Hebrews 
as among the Romans. For the latter we have not only 
the express testimony of Pliny and other writers for 
the later origin of the band-mill, but also the still more 
important witness of the Latin terms pistor, pistrinum, 
etc.! 

The handmill, as consisting like the old Scottish querns of 
two parts, was named Cn", réhdyim (mod. Egypt rakdya), 


1. The mill and rarely ӯ nd, fehón (Lam. 513; cp fakin, the 
its parts Egyptian water-mill) and mY, fahéndh 
' — (Eccles.124) Since the stones were origin- 
ally of the same size, the mill looked asif cleft in two, hence 
nop, pélah (something cleft) was the old name for either mill- 
stone, the lower of which was then nnn пс, pélah tahtith 
(Job. 4124 [Heb. 16], AV following ©, Vg. etc., ‘a piece of the 
nether millstone,' but see RV), the upper 222 nds, pélah rékeb 
(Judg. 953, 29.1121). In NT times the stones were distin- 
guished simply as the 222 (chariot, or perhaps the rider, Arab. 
rákib, already Dt. 246), and the 227 (lier, our ‘ bed-stone,' Bad. 
Bath.21). The corresponding names in the Greek OT and in 
NT are: for the mill, 4iAos,? Ex. 115, etc., perhaps Mt. 2441 
(best MSS); millstone is Aidos uvA«xós only in Lk. 172 (in best 
MSS, see below), also pvdAos Rev. 1821 (B), 22, according to 
usual interpretation also Mt. 186 Mk.9 42 (hest MSS, hnt see 
below); the favourite Greek name of the upper stone, the catillus 
of the Romans, was ovos the ass, also émpvacoy (Dt. 246 Judg. 
953 [B]; perhaps also gsAos, Judg. 953 [AL], 2s. 1219); 
the nether millstone, the Roman теѓа, was рухту in the special 
sense, but does not occur in the Gk. Bible. The mill-house or 
pistrinum was pvdwy (Jer. 5211 (not in Heb.], Mt. 24 41 (D and 
TR), and perhaps uvAos (Mt. /.с. (x D]. 


'The hand-mill of the Hebrews (v oj 


yon, Zabim 43, 
modelled on the Gk. ҳєрошіћ) can searcely have 
differed in any important particular from the mill still 
in use in the East among Bedorins and fellahin alike, 
although it probably presented the same variety of shape 
and size in different parts of the country. 


Thus in some parts the stones are both flat, in others the lower 
is slightly convex and the upper correspondingly concave ; some 
mills have both stones of equal diameter ; in others, the upper, 
which is invariably the lighter, is of smaller diameter. ‘This 
last seems to have been the usual fashion among the Jews of 
the first and second centuries A.D., when the diameter of ‘the 
rider’ was usually a couple of handhreadths less than that of 
‘the bed-stone’ (Bab. Bath. 21). “The average diameter of the 
modern hand-mills is probably about 18 inches. 


The lower stone is always of some hard stone, whilst 
the upper, in Syria at least, is almost invariably of the 
black, porous lava of Напгап, which has the admir- 
able quality of always preserving a rough surface. 
Through the centre of ‘the rider’ a funnel-shaped hole 
is chiselled out, and in the corresponding part of the 
bed-stone a stout peg of wood is inserted, by which the 
upper stone is kept in расе. The upper stone is turned by 
means of an upright wooden handle inserted in its upper 
surface, near the edge. ‘The mill is fed by pouring the 
grain in handfuls into the centre opening of the rider 
and may be placed on a sheepskin, or inside a large 
cireular tray, placed on the ground to receive the flour? 
as it passes out between the stones. 

Grinding the flour or barley-meal for the household 
need has in all ages been peculiarly women's work (Mt. 

24 41—hence ' the grinders' of Eccles. 

2. The work 123, lit. as Күте. TUE women '), 

of the mill. and a millstone has more than once 
in the world's history been an effective weapon in a 
woman's hand (Judg.953 25.1121; cp the fate of 
Pyrrhus) Among the Jews grinding stood first among 
the housewifely duties, from which the young wife could 


1 Servius’ comment on Virgil, (л. 1179, is often quoted: 
*quia apud maiores nostros molarum usus non erat, frumenta 
torrebant et ea in pilas missa pinsebant, et hoc erat genus molendi, 
unde et pinsitores dicti sunt, qui nunc pistores vocantur.' . 

2 The classical pvAy is used in the LXX only metaphorically 
of the molar teeth. Р 

3 А large basin or tray for this purpose seems intended by the 
O° or ‘sea’ (ге. basin ; ep the ‘brazen sea’ of the Temple) of the 


mill (0:017 С), several times mentioned in the Talmud. 
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only be released if she had brought, as part of her 
dowry, a slave girl as a substitute (A¢/2ud0¢h 55). In 
the houses of the great, the work of the mill fell to the 
female slaves (Ex. 115), hence the command to ‘the 
daughter of Babylon’ to ‘take the millstones and grind 
meal’ (Is. 47 2) is a prophecy of impending slavery. The 
same idea may underlie Job's words regarding his 
wife (Job 31:oa), although the parallelism certainly 
suggests a coarser interpretation, which the Vg. also 
finds in Lam. 513 (see the comms.). Male prisoners 
and captives were likewise compelled to this species of 
hard labour, as was Samson (Judg. 1621), and, accord- 
ing to the Greek text of Jeremiah (521:), king Zedekiah 
in Babylon. In the passage from Lamentations just 
alluded to (513), the Hebrew poet pathetically describes 
the lot of the young exiles, condemned to bear the heavy 
millstones to grind for their captors, while the boys 
stumbled beneath the wood! to fire their bread. The 
slaves were wont to lighten the burden of their labour 
with a song, the 6% émiutdos of the classics (a speci- 
men from Plutarch apud Blümner, op. cit. 33), a practice 
to which there is a reference in the Gk. text of Eccles. 
124 (фору rs adnGovons). 
The form of the hand-mill or quern above deseribed 
was doubtless the same as that which it first assumed 
3. The mills of дол the classical peoples (cp 
ümner's standard work, Techno- 
the Romans. ,.. 9 
ogze,etc. 24); but among the Romans 
of the later republic and the empire the form was some- 
what different. From a square or circular stone base 
rose the fixed nether millstone in the shape of a blunted 
cone, hence called meta, with an iron peg or pivot 
inserted at the top. The upper stone, the catillus, was 
ent into the shape of an hour-glass, or, more precisely, 
of the old-fashioned reversible wooden egg-cup. 15 
lower half was hung on the above-mentioned pivot, over 
and surrounding the meta, and the whole catillus was 
turned by means of a couple of handspikes through 
holes in its waist or narrowest part (see the illustrations 
in Smith's and Rich's Dicts. of Antiquities, s.v. ‘Mola,’ 
and in Blümner, of. cit. 27). The corn was poured 
into the upper half of the egg-cup, so to say, which 
served admirably as a hopper, and found its wav through 
certain apertures in the waist to be ground between the 
surface of the cone-shaped »e£a and the inner surface of 
the lower half of the ca¢é//us. We mention these details 
mainly because we have discovered evidence, overlooked 
or misunderstood by previous writers, that this form of 
the mill was not unknown among the Jews of NT times. 
Thus in the regulations for the sale of house property, 
we have the following distinction in Jewish law, between 
fixtures that went with the house, and movables that 
did not (945, Bath. 43) * Whoso has sold a house has 
Sold the door but not the key, the fixed mortar but not 
the movable one, the 25470071 (»-wmpw) but not the 
&alatk (л5р), ete.’ Again, in Zdéim 42 we find men- 
tioned together the Zs/o277 and the Admér (чіп) of the 
hand-mill (ade ont). Now these terms have been 
entirely misunderstood by the authoritative commentators 
on the Mishna (see apud Surenhusius zz /oc.). In reality 
the Admor of the hand-mill is nothing but the dvos (ass) 
or upper millstone of the Greeks (cp Hesychius, s.v. 
HUD: kal ойто Aéyerat kal б като rijs uNgs №005 тд 
бё kal davw Üvos),? which, again, from the shape of its 
upper portion, is also named the &a/ath (Gk. káAaUos, a 
tapering, funnel-shaped basket)3 Similarly, the Zs/ro2i7 
1 Since Ibn Ezra it has sometimes been absurdly supposed 


that *the wood' here means the light and unremovable handles 
of the mills! (So Hoheisel, De z/ois, eic., adopted in Smith's 
DB, art. * Mill." 

? The learned author of the art. ‘Bread’ in Hastings’ DB 
(1 317 a), in the section on the Hebrew hand-mill, in making óvos 
the 'nether millstone' has allowed himself to be misled by the 
erroneous and now antiquated findings of Hoheisel and other 
early investigators who wrote before the discovery of actual mills, 
=) at Pompeii, had made their construction intelligible. 

Thus Pliny (47/4 212) describes the flower of the lily as 
paulatim sese laxantis (tapering), efigie calathi. 
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is the Gk. orpéBidros, a spinning-top, the likeness to 
which of the теѓа or lower stone with its ribbed surface 
is self-evident. The mills of this construction were 
larger and heavier—those of Pompeii are about 5 to 6 
feet in height—than the ordinary Jewish hand-mill, and, 
as we have seen, were built into the floor of the house. 
They were capable of being adjusted so as to produce 
flour of varying fineness; by this means, and by the 
process of bolting described below (col. 3095, begin.), 
were obtained the different sorts of ‘flour’ and ‘fine 
flour’ to which there is reference in the Mishna (JZa£4- 
shir, 105). 

In addition to these, the mole manuales, the Romans 
made use of a still larger mill of the same construction 

d The mola a by ee HOG or asses, 

agian. ence named mole jumentarie or mole 
asinarie (illustr. uż sup.). A reference 
to these ass-mills has been found by all commentators 
in Jesus’ denunciation of him who shall cause the little 
ones of the kingdom to stumble, for — according to 
Mt.—‘it is profitable for him that a u/Xos órikós (AV 
‘millstone,’ RV ‘great millstone,’ Куп: ‘a millstone 
turned by an ass’) should be hanged about his neck 
and that he should be sunk in the depth of the sea’ 
(Mt. 186 RV).! 

We cannot here discuss the readings of the parallel passages, 
Mk.942 Lk. 172; it must suffice to note that the uAos órikós 
is repeated in the Zexzus receptus of Lk., where the best MSS 
and editors read AcOos uvAuós—7Z.e. the ordinary millstone (so 


RV)—which, again, is the received reading of Mk., where the 
best MSS have pvdos ovexds (RV with mg. as above). 


What, then, was the wos dvexds? Is it the case, as 
a recent commentator puts it, that ‘the vehement 
emphasis of Christ's words is toned down in Lk. here, 
as often) elsewhere a (ANB Bruce, Ap. GE Test. ad 
Lk. 172)? Has the third evangelist really reduced the 
heavier ‘millstone turned by an ass’ to the stone of an 
ordinary handmill? We reply that the puAos дшкб$ 
of the first two evangelists is simply a literal Gk. 
rendering of zola asimaria or ass-mill, as indeed 
Jerome (Mt. Zc.), and before him the Peshitta, have 
perceived (cp Stephanus, Thes. Ling. Grec. 988). The 
words used by Jesus we suppose to have been the 
convoy sign of the Mishna, or their Aramaic equivalent 


in the Gémara senna son, the ass or upper millstone, 
EID dic 


which, as the removable stone (cp Mishna above}, 
would most readily oceur to contemporary readers of 
Lk.'s M8os uvAuxós. The author of the second gospel, 
probably followed by the author of the first, has con- 
fused the two meanings of pn and évos as applied to 


the upper millstone and the live animal that turned it— 
a confusion from which other Greek writers are not free 
(Blümner, 02. cit. 35, n. 3). The result of this con- 
fusion is the impracticable suggestion of the offender 
having hung about his neck the relatively enormous 
weight of a whole mola asimaria. Only large private 
establishments or professional millers (ipis, Ze»? 84) 


would possess one of this class of mill. There is no 
reference in the Bible, it may be added, to the third 
class of ancient mills, the mole agvariv, or water-mills, 
now so largely used in Syria. 

The Hebrew creditor is forbidden (Dt. 246) to ‘take 
to pledge’ either the whole mill? (RV) or even the upper 
stone, ‘for he taketh the man's life to pledge,’ in other 
words, the means by which the family sustenance was 
provided. 

This law was later extended to include all the utensils neces- 


sary for the preparation of food (Badd Леа 913, cp Jos. Ant. 
іу. 5 26[Niese, § 270]). The user of the hand-millin this direction | 


1 For the Greek punishment known as xatamovtiapos see the 
special treatises cited by Winer, & WBB), 213, and Goetz, of. 
cit. In the Gospels, of course, we have a mere figure of speech. 

2 King James's translators, following a tradition as old as 
the second century A.D. adopted by Jewish commentators (see 
Rashi on Dt. Zc.), quite falsely rendered Pm? by ‘nether mill- 
stone.’ 
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was not limited to grinding wheat and barley. Beans, lentils, 
fruit, etc., might all be passed through the family mill (Mishna, 
passim). For the,olive-mill (mn bw gens) and the pepper-mill 
(b555 эр ч) see On. and Spices respectively. 


In order to obtain the ‘fine flour' (лб) required for 


the saered offerings as well as for the finer sorts of 
bakemeats, it was necessary to bolt or sift the flour 
(пог) that came from the mill by means of а bolt-sieve 


(nz, 15. 3028, Mishna passim, the кбскооу [Ecclus. 27 4] 


of the Greeks). To judge from the comparison of the 
model pupil to the niphih ' which lets out the 4émak 
and keeps back the sõleth' (Abðih 515)—a passage mis- 
understood both by Jewish and Christian commentators 
(sce, e.g., in Surenhusius) —the zaphkah used for this 
purpose was not a sieve with meshes like the modern 
munhul (see Wetzstein, ZDPV 143.) but a elose- 
bottomed sieve, the modern mzzsef. The bolting was 
effected by a combined up-and-down and rotatory 
motion—the verb (49352), used of the process of sifting 


the flour in Sabb. 7 2, means literally ‘ to cause to dance’ 
— bv whieh the heavier particles of the flour were eol- 
lected at one side and thrown over the edge of the sieve. 
Among the figures which Hebrew writers have bor- 
rowed from the mill, in addition to the figure for slavery 
aqa (15-472) already explained, may be 

5 Pd mill in noted Isaiah's graphic denunciation of 
Ere the rich magnates of his day who 
ground ‘the faces of the poor' (15.815). ‘The dull 
rumour of the running millstones is' at this day 'as it 
were a comfortable voice of food in an Arabian village, 
when in the long sunny hours there is often none other 
human sound’ (Doughty, Arab. Des. 2179). So it was 
in the villages of Judæa, and hence the cessation of the 
‘comfortable voice’ of the mill (mn Sip, Jer. 2510; ep 


Rev. 18 22, фору? uóXov) is to Jeremiah and the seer of 
Patmos an important factor in that ‘solitude’ which a 
ruthless enemy is wont to make and ‘eall it peace.’ 
The essential hardness of the ‘nether millstone’ is the 
source of a popular proverb, first met with in Job 
(4124 [16]. The identity of funetion in the case of the 
millstones and the teeth has suggested a figure common 
to many tongues (Eccles. 1234; cp avd in the 65 = 
dens molaris) In the Talmud, to have a millstone 
round one's neck is to be burdened with domestie eares, 
which are fatal to the fruitful study of the Torah ( A74- 
dish, 29 b) In the medizeval Hebrew work, the Choice 
of Pearls, ‘he who poses as a wise man without the 
true wisdom is like to the '' ass" (men, the upper mill- 


stone) of the mill; which goes round and round without 
moving from its place' (cited but misunderstood by 
Goetz, of. сі?. 219, and by those who quote from him ; 
see ap. Hastings, of. е2 17, cc... Finally, it may be added 
that some have fonnd in the Gk. proverb 6 peúvywv 
póXov argita $ebyec the original of Paul's wise injune- 
tion, 'if any man will not work, neither let him eat’ 
(2 Thess. 3 ro). 


A considerable amount of special literature has been devoted 
to the mills of the ancients, The principal older works are Joh. 
Heringius, De Modendinzs, 1663; Hohetsel, 
6. Literature. Dissertatio de Molis Manualibus V "eterum, 
1728; and esp. Goetzius, Diss. de Molis et 
Pistrinis Veterum, 1730—the 1wo last reprinted by Ugolinus 
in his (Thesaurus Antiquitatum Sacrarum, vol. xxix. These 
have all been superseded by Hugo Blümner's classical treatise 
Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Künste bei 
Griechen und Römern, 1875, Bd. 123/7. А good summary in 
art. ‘Mola’ in Smith's Greek and Roman Antiquities). 
АКБ ee 


MILLENNIUM. Once, and only once, in the NT 
we hear of a millennium, for neither т Cor. 1523 f. nor 
т Thess. 416 f. points in this direction. 
We hear in Rev. 202-5 of a period of a 
thousand years during which ‘the dragon [the old 
serpent, which is the Devil and Satan] '! (see DRAGON, 
§ 2) is confined in the abyss, ‘that he should deceive 
the nations no more until the thousand years be finished,’ 


1. References. 


1 Probably an interpolation from 129. 
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while the martyrs ' who worshipped not the beast nor 
his image,' alone of the dead live again, and reign with 
Christ. This revival of the martyrs is called ' the first 
resurrection’ (т. 6), and at the end of the millennium 
Satan shall be loosed out of his prison for a little time 
to deceive the nations (2. 7; ep v. з). See ESCHATO- 
LOGY, $$ 75, 88. 

Why this specification of 1000 years? The Book of Enoch 
(91 12) gives a * week’ (see WEEK) as the period of the Messianic 
kingdom ; the Apocalypse of Ezra(728 /.) gives доо years, so 
also Rabbi, quoting Mic. 7 15 (Weber, /#d. Theol. 373). 1t is 
in the Talmud that we find the statement that this kingdom will 
last for rooo (or 2000) years. ‘The world was to last for 5000 or 
4000 years of evil; then, in the kingdom of the Messiah, 1000 or 
2000 years of Sabbath-rest were lo come for God's people. This 
idea may have been common in the time of the writers of the 
Apocalypse. 


But was the idea really of Jewish origin? We may 
reasonably suspect that many of the later ideas were of 
2. Origin of RAS а. Persian Sela eee ~ 

the idea, PEW growths became thoroug a : 

and it is quite fair, in dealing with sus- 
pected Persian influences, to use the later Zoroastrian 
Seriptures, because these writings, even if late in com- 
position, are admitted to embody and to develop 
genuine early traditions. Now it was the later Zoro- 
astrian belief that time eonsisted of a series of twelve 
millenniums, the last of whieh should be marked by a 
wonderful progressive amelioration of the lot of the 
human race. Before the end of this twelfth millennium 
Saoshyans, the ‘Triumphant Benefactor,’ the last of the 
posthumous sons of Zarathustra, would be born. Dur- 
ing the space of 57 years all evil would be destroved, 
and at the end of this period Ahriman the fiend would 
be annihilated, and the renovation for the future exist- 
ence (cp ‘the new heavens and the new earth’) would 
occur.! 

Much fanaticism has sprung up in the Christian 
ehurch from an exaggerated belief in the millennium. 
3 Influence of But so much must be admitted— that 

the belief the doetrines with which this belief is 
* connected have been morally most effi- 
eacious. Both Zoroastrianism and Christianity are 
deeply indebted to the doctrine which they both share, 
or have both shared, of the confliet between the two 
prineiples of good and evil, and of the future renovation 
of the earth; and when, as in Christianity, this is 
coupled with a belief in the future advent, not of a 
mythieal Saoshyans, but of the historieal Author of the 
faith, it has given an extraordinary foree and freedom 
to the operation of the Christian spirit. 

The expression of what we may eall millenarianism in 
the Apocalypse of John is comparatively temperate. It 
is quite otherwise with other early Christian works. 
'The Jewish apoealypses were received as sacred books 
of great antiquity, and their contents were greedily 
absorbed. Even the Gentile Christians were conquered 
by millenarianism, and in proportion as, after the war 
of Bar-Kocheba, the Jews became indifferent to the Mes- 
sianie hope, chiliastic ideas became naturalised in the 
Christian communities, and the books containing them 
were sedulously preserved. Thus Papias confounds 
expressions of Jesus with verses from the Apocalypse of 
Baruch (295; see Charles's note) referring to the as- 
tonishing fruitfulness of the soil in the Messianic days 
(see Iren. 5 зз). Barnabas ( £f. 15) accepts the Jewish 
theory that the present world will last 6000 years from 
the creation, that at the beginning of the Sabbath (the 
seventh millennium) the Son of God will appear, to put 
an end to the period of ‘the unjust one,’ to judge the 
wicked, and to renovate the earth. He does not, how- 
ever, like Papias, expatiate in sensuous descriptions; it 
is to be a time of holy peace. It is not the end, how- 
ever ; it is followed by an eighth day of eternal duration 
—:' the beginning of another world.’ Hence, aceording 
to Barnabas, the Messianic reign closes the present 


1 See West's translations in Sacred Books of the East, vols. 
v., xxiv. ; especially Bundahi$ 303; Dinkard 7 10. 
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aie». Justin (Dial. 80) speaks of chiliasm as a neces- 
sary element of orthodoxy, though he knows Christians 
who do not accept it. Не belicves that a restored 
Jerusalem will be the seat of the Messiah's kingdom, 
and assumes that all believers, together with patriarchs 
and prophets, will enjoy perfect happiness for a thou- 
sand years. In fact, he reads this view into the Johan- 
nine Apocalypse. Cerinthus, too, speculative as he was, 
clings to the chiliastic ideas, and pictures Christ's king- 
dom as one of sensual pleasures (Eus. AE 328 725). 

After the middle of the second century these expectations 
gradually retired into the backgrouud. So early as the year 170 
A.D., the party of the so-called Alogi rejected the whole body of 
apocalypric writings, and denounced the Apocalypse of John 
as a mass of fables (cp ArocALvPsE, $ 4). Perhaps their own 
hostility to Montanism was the cause. Here we may pause, 
noting, however, in conclusion that in the time of Eusebius the 
Greek Church was saturated with prejudice against the Apo- 
calypse, on account of its * Jewish’ chiliasm. 

MILLET (m, dókan ; KElXPOC ; ALIUM) is once 
mentioned, along with wheat, barley, beans, lentils, 
and spelt, as an ingredient in bread (Ezek. 49+). 

The Hebrew name is also found in Aramaic and Arabic. It 
may refer to the dark colour of the grain, since akanu” means 
‘smoke’ and duhnatun ‘a smoky colour.’ As il is in modern 
Egypt and Palestine the name of the common millet, Panicum 
miliaceum, la, this is probably the plantlintended ; it has been 
cultivated in Egypt since prehistoric times. Another kind of 
millet, Andropogon Sorghum, Bed., is also grown in Palestine 
(see Tristram, АВ 470): with this De Candolle (Orig. 306) is 
inclined to identify the Heb. ddan, but remarks that the 
modern Arabic word is applied to the variety saccharatus. 
Andropogon Sorghum seems to have had an African origin and 
to have been cultivated by the ancient Egyptians. 

N. M. —W.T.T. -D. 

MILLO (№99); EV in Judg.96 20 2 K.1220 House 
of Millo (% Лл). 

@’s readings are Judg.96 B»9uaaAcv [B], uaaAAcv [A], 
ó oikos маААвр [L]; 9 20 8184aaAAwv [В], маа. [A], L as before ; 
2 K.1220 oix. маа [BA], L as before; 25.59 1 K.1127 
7 akpa [BAL]; 1 К. 915 24 om. BL, mv мело [A]; 1 Ch. 118 
om. BRA, у акра [L]; 2 Ch. 32 5 то avdàņupa [BAL]. 

Generally supposed to be the designation of a kind 
of castle or other fortification. 

(a) In Judg. 96 2o, some identify it with the Tower of 
Shechem (vv. 46-49), a view which Moore pronounces 
‘very doubtful.’ For a probable solution of the pro- 
blem, see SHECHEM, TOWER OF. 

(2) In 2 K. 1220 [21], Joash is said to have been slain 
‘at Beth-millo (on the way?) that goes down to Silla.’ 
So RV. But xdd avm is probably a corruption of 
5wonv, which is a (correct) gloss on xb». Render, 
therefore, simply, ‘at Beth-jerahmeel.’ See Joasit. 

(c) In 28.59 1 K.915 24 1127 1Ch.118 2 Ch. 325 
it would seem to refer to some part of the fortifications 
of the citadel of Jerusalem. Probably, as in (a) and (2), 
xbn is a corruption of bont. The most probable text 
of 2S. 56 8 shows that the original population of Jeru- 
salem was Jerahmeelite ; and that of Is. 291, that it was 
sometimes called (Ir) Jerahmeel—z.e., ‘city of Jerah- 
meel’ (see Crit. Bib.). Winckler, however (G/, 2251), 
thinks that Beth-millo is an expression for a temple; he 
compares Ass. 222770 = lamlá, a terrace or artificial eleva- 
tion (ep Targ. nnn). Within the fortification (amsn) of 
the ancient Jerusalem was the sacred hill with its sanc- 
tuary ; round this, for security, David built his house 
(25.59). It was the same Beth-millo—/.e., 'sanc- 
tuary'— which Solomon, according to Winckler, re- 
stored ; the tradition that the temple of Solomon was 
erected on a new site being late and incorrect. See 
JERUSALEM, § 21, and TEMPLE. ток. С. 


MINA (мма), Lk.1913 RVM See MANEH. 


MINES, METAL-WORK (Job 28: МҰ, AVPS., 
RV ‘mine’; 6, rorroc оӨєм гїмєтдї; 1 Масс. 83 


1. Were there [KATAKPATHCAI] TWN METAAAWN 

5 ; EV ‘mines’), From passages like 
mines in : 

Balestine? Dt. 89, * A land whose stones are iron, 

And out of whose hills thou mayest dig 

copper,’ and 3325, ‘The bolts be iron and bronze,’ we 
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might naturally infer that there were mines in Palestine. 
When we consider, too, that Solomon had his own 
workmen in the Lebanon who hewed out stone and 
prepared timber for his buildings (1 K. 513-18 [27-32]), 
it would not be strange if he also had miners. ‘There 
may be a reference to this in a notice in (59 of І K. 
246c, which precedes a reference to his building of 
Oepuac. (see TADMOR) in the desert, kal Хаћоиоу 
йўрёато avoiyew ra duvacreiuara rod AtBdvov, if 
Winckler (Aesi. Uni. 175; G/, 2 235 261) is right in 
assuming that óvragr. covers a Hebrew word meaning 
‘mines.’ That iron was found in the Antilibanus, and 
copper in the Lebanon, is certain (see COPPER, IRON). 
It is not easy, however, to find such a Hebrew word as 
is required.! In Job 28 we have a somewhat technical 
description of mining operations ; but the probability is 
that it refers to the mines of Upper Egypt and the 
Sinaitic peninsula. It is not, indeed, less interesting 
on that aecount, and it is fitting that the imagery 
employed in eulogising wisdom should not be ex- 
clusively derived from Palestine. ‘There is, however, 
so much corruption in the text (ep GOLD, SAPPHIRE) 
that one may justly hesitate to institute a comparison 
between the details of the poet and those of a eareful 
colleetor of knowledge like Pliny, exeept as regards 
the obviously sound portions. It is true that v. 1 refers 
to the washing of gold (рр, properly ‘to filter, strain’), 
such as is described by Diodorus (see GOLD, § 2), and 
v.2 to the smelting of copper, whilst in z. 4 RV quite 
correctly renders, ‘He breaketh open a shaft’ (the 
marginal rendering of v.4a, ' The flood breaketh out 
from where men sojourn' may be suggestive, but can 
claim no philologieal plausibility). The only other direct 
reference to mines is in т Mace. 83, where the Romans 
are said to have told Judas the Maccabee of the 
successful efforts they had made to win the gold and 
silver mines of Spain. In truth, the mineral wealth of 
Spain was such that that country seemed to the ancients 
a veritable El Dorado (see Posidonius, af. Strab. 
145). See, further, AMBER, COPPER, GOLD, IRON, 
LEAD, SILVER, TIN. 

Our result thus far is disappointing. Mining was 
not and could not be as present to the mind of a Jew 
as it was to that of an Arab. Such a saying as that 
ascribed to Mohammed, ‘Men are mines, ?—7.e., they 
produce only what nature inclines them to produce; 
they eannot produce what is not already in them,— 
would have been impossible in the mouth of a Jew (ep 
Mt. 7 16-18). 

There are, however, many references to metallurgical 
operations. 

(a) Smelting supplies one of the most favourite figures to 
Jewish teachers. There isa striking passage in Ezekiel (22 18-22) 

where the process of the smelter, who blows 
2. Metallurgy. the fire in which the copper, tin, iron, and 

lead have been placed, is compared to the 
judgments about to come on the house of Israel, The same 
image, however, is also used for consolation—e,g., in Is. 125 (cp 
Furnace). See Pliny, HN, 37 47, and Rawlinson, Phænicia, 
chap. 10. 

(b) The casting of images and other sacred objects (Ex. 
2512 2637 Is. 40 19 1 K.7 46) of gold, silver, or copper, is also 
mentioned, but not the casting of objects of iron. 

(с) The Aawmering of metal, and making it into broad sheets 
(Nu. 16 38 [17 3] Is. 44 12). 

(d) Soldering and welding (15. 417); (е) polishing (1 К.Т 45); 
(A) overlaying with plates of gold, silver, or copper (Ex. 25 11-24 
т K 6202 Ch.3 5 15.4019). FURNACE, Job, $ 11. 

These operations seem to have been carried on to a 
considerable extent among the Israelites. We learn, 
however, that in Solomon's time it was necessary to 
obtain Phoenician assistance in executing the metal 
work for the temple (т K.713 7%). See, further, 
FURNACE; HIRAM, 2; HANDICRAFTS; JOB, § 11. 


MINGLED PEOPLE (270, 1 К. 1015 Jer. 2524; else- 


1 Wi. suggests nibya ; but his arguments are not very con- 
vincing. 
2 Wellh., Muhammed in Medina (Vakidi), 424. 
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where JW, pointed on the assumption that the word 
means ‘mixture'—7.e., ‘a mixed multitude’ [almost al- 
ways with art. ; see below]; €rrIMIKTOC, CYM., TON 
À^ON TON ANAMEMITMENON [L in Neh.]) In Jer. 
2520 50 37 И is supposed to mean the foreign mercenaries 
in the Egyptian and Chaldzean armies respectively (cp 
ARMY, $ 9). In r K.1015 Jer. 2524 Ezek. 305 it is 
more difficult to give a plausible justification of the 
rendering, since here the word undeniably has an 
ethnographic significance. ‘The most critical course 
is, probably, in all the passages mentioned, to point 
ayy, ‘Arabia,’ though a middle course is preferred by 


some scholars (see ARABIA, § 1).' In Jer. 2524 it is 
obvious at a glance (cp © and Aq., Theod. in Ок.) that 
there has been dittography (see ARABIA, 8 т); ‘ mingled 
people’ is the makeshift of an editor who had to evade 
this. In Jer. 2520 ‘апа all Arabia,’ which is the correct 
rendering of the consonants of the text, should be 
omitted, as due to a scribe's error (ср v. 24); in 
Jer. 5037 the Arabian population in Babylonia is 
referred to. 

The same word, without the article, occurs in Ex. 
12 38 (where 33, ignored by EV, is dittographed), Neh. 
133, where it is rendered Mixed Multitude. In the 
former passage it is supposed to mean the codluvies of 
various races which accompanied the Israelites at the 
Exodus (cp Nu.114 Dt.2911[10] Josh.835); in the 
latter, the Ammonites, Moabites, and others, with 
whom Ezra found that the Judaan Jews had had 
intercourse, contrary to Dt. 233 4 It is plain, how- 
ever, that to produce a proper antithesis between злу 
and ‘ Israel’ the former word ought to be the designation 
of a people—/.e., we ought in both passages to point 
27у. Arabians (so, in Neh. Zc., E. Meyer, Axis. 130). 
THE MIXED MULTITUDE is also the rendering of 
nosewa in Nu. 114. 

noe2«an is usually taken to be a synonym of 35 27у 
(Geiger, Urschz. 71, after Sam. any), and to mean the 
non-Israelites in the host of the Hebrews. However, 
if any means ‘Arabians,’ посох must be a corruption of 
some word of similar meaning. A more probable cor- 
rection than gory, йет —i.e., the Shásu of the 
Egyptian inscriptions, is r'news, 'Zarepbathites.' See 
Moses, $ ІІ, ZAREPHATH. А connection with Osarsiph 
(Manetho's name for Moses) or with Asaph can hardly 
be thought of. т. к. С. 


MINIAMIN (22725), 2 Ch. 31:5 Neh. 1217 41. See 
МАМАМ. 


MINISTER. The word most usually so rendered 
is n Be) APA E TROC. minister), pt. of nz 
‘to serve’ (in a free and honourable capacity, as dis- 
tinguished from "133, which denotes the service of a 
slave). See Ex. 2413 (Joshua), 2 S. 1317 /, 2 K. 443 
6:5, Prov. 2912; fem. in т K. Ixs. In later writings, 
it is specially used of the service of God or of ‘ the altar’ 
(Is. 616 Jer. 8321 Joello:3 2:7); see also Ps. 1032: 
1014. It | noteworthy that where the Hebrew text of 
Sirach (414) gives nwn c pom * Ministers of holiness 
are her (Wisdom's) ministers, the Greek uses two 
different verbs, ot Aarpevovres aùr) Nerrovpyroovatw 

ayiw. 

2. nos, Ass. palihu, to fear or worship, is used in 
Елга 7 24 of the ‘ministers of the house of God.' The 
same verb is met with in Dan. 312 14 17 /, 617 21 7 1427 
(pogetcGat, Xarpedew, oreve). 

3. For jad (2 5.818 1 К. 45) see MINISTER (CHIEF). 

4. banpérns Lk. 420 Acts135, RV ‘attendant.’ 

1 Aquila and Symmachus, in accordance with MT of 2 Ch. 
914, actually read 27у int K.1015; @ (ro? тера» [BA], èv TO 


тєра» [L], however, presupposes "377 (cp 2. 4)— Że., ‘the 
country beyond the river’ (cp EBER). 
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5. Stdxovos Mt. 2026 Mk. 1043. 
and MINISTRY, § 40. 

6. Aerovpyós (а) А minister of God, generally ; Rom. 
136 Heb. 17 (=Ps. 1044). (^) A minister of Jesus 
Christ, Rom. 1516, where tepovpyoüvra rò etayyéňov 
той Өєой follows—i.e., ' doing the work of a priest of the 
gospel’ (Jowett) (с) Applied to Christ, as the sole 
officer or administrator in the true sanctuary, тди буѓ» 
Necrovpyyós, Heb. 8 2. —In Acts 132, Aecrovpyorvrov 
айту тф корі is of course metaphorical, and alludes 
to the doctrine of the NT and of certain psalmists that 
prayer is the most acceptable sacrifice. Note that 
AetroupyovrTwy is followed by ryorevóvrov ; prayer and 
fasting are naturally combined. In Heb. 1011 the same 
verb is used of the OT priests ; so Aecrovpyía in Lk. 123 
Heb. 86 921. Figurative uses of Aevovpyía in Phil. 
217 3o 2 Cor. 912 ; cp Rom. 1527. —Of the more special 
use of Aerrovpyía, connecting it with the office of the 
Holy Eneharist, there is no trace in the NT. It is 
usually said that the ordinary Greek usage gives no 
suggestion of the application of Aecrovpyéc found in the 
LXX and the Greek NT, though here and there in Diod. 
Sic., Dionys. Halicarn., and Plutarch Леторрубѕ is used 
of ргіеѕ15.1 It has been shown, however, that Aecrovpyéo 
and Aecrorpyia are often used of ministering in the 
temples in the Egyptian papyri (for references see 
Deissmann, 7bel-studien, 138). 


MINISTER, CHIEF (i175), the title of an office in 
the courts of David and Solomon, 2 S. 818 (David's sons, 
ayAapyal); 2026 (Ira the Jairite, 1epeyc); 1K. 45 
(Nathan, not in В) in Купе, ‘This rendering ex- 
presses the view of Baudissin? and Buhl? (Ges. 03)- Bi, (2), 
‘Probably,’ says Baudissin, ‘the title of priest was at- 
tached, Zonoris causé, to kings’ sons and high officers.’ 
H. P. Smith, Löhr, and others support this view. ‘The 
traditional exegesis,’ says H. P. Smith, ' has difficulty in 
supposing David's sons to be priests in the proper sense, 
for by the Levitical code none could be priests except 
descendants of Aaron.’ The Chronicler is supposed 
to have already felt this difficulty; in т Ch. 1817, 
we read ‘And the sons of David were the chief 
beside the king’ (RV ‘chief about the king’ оё poro 
diddoxor [diaddyov L] тод Bac.) Robertson Smith * 
quotes 2 5. 818, along with 2 K. 1011 122, as proving 
that the higher priests were grandees. (See also Driver, 
TBS, 220.) 

But (2) in 1 K. 45 i2 


See DEACON, § 1, 


‘priest,’ is followed by ni", 
‘friend.’ ‘ Priest-friend’ is impossible ; Hushai was. a 
‘friend,’ but no priest. Plainly [лз is а gloss, which in 
© has actually expelled the word which it sought to ex- 
plain. — ina, therefore, would seem to be the wrong 


word. (2)In т K.46, as Klost. has shown, we ought 
to read, not erns, but si» yny; Zabud then was a BE 


(corrupt surely) who was Azariah's brother and the 
officer over the palace. In Is. 2215 the governor of the 
palace is called а 152.5 Obviously i25 ог p29 (as the 
case may require) should be substituted for j^» ог ond 


in 2 5.818 2026 т K.45. 
Zabud, son of Nathan, were sdkénim,—i.e., ‘chief 
ministers" or administrators (see TREASURER), or, to 
adopt another current title, ‘friends’ (see FRIEND). In 
т Ch. 1817 we should perhaps read mb D20 va, ‘ were 
David's administrators.’ The emendation was incident- 
ally suggested long ago for 2 5. 818 by Hitzig (on Ps. 
110); independently the present writer has given the 
same view in a more complete form with a discussion in 
the Exfosifor, June, 1899. T. КЕ 

1 Ср Cremer, Zex., ET, 764. 

2 Gesch, des A T Priesteri hui 191. 

М Samuel, 310. 

4 Article ‘ Priest,’ EB), 


5 The argument holds, even if the passage has to be emended 
(see SHEBNA). 


David's sons, then, and 
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CONTENTS 
GENERAL (§ 1) 
I. JESUS (8$ 2-6) 


Tas and Judaism (§ 2). 
is inner circle (§ 3). 


Saying ahout Peter (§ 4). 
An ecclesia? (§ 5). 


Jesus’ authority (§ 6). 


II. APOSTOLIC AGE ($$ 7-24) 


Fundamental facts regarding the Primitive 
church (§ 7). 

The Pauline communities ($$ 8-10). 

No connection with Jewish organisation 


(8 11). 


Derivation from pagan religious societies 


($ 12). 
Attitude of Paul (§§ 13-16). 
Apostles ($$ 17-19). 


Conception of Church in apostolic age 
(8 20). 

Conjectures regarding 
church ($8 21-23). 

The presbyters ($ 24). 


the primitive 


IIl. POST-APOSTOLIC AGE ($$ 25-59) 


Growing appreciation of the church (§ 25). 


Extra ecclesiam nulla salus ($ 26). 


а. EFFECT UPON INSTITUTIONS ($$ 27-33) 


Creed (§ 27). 
Nova Lex (8 28). 
Canon (§ 29). 


Sacraments ($ 30). 
Discipline (§ 31). 


Office (8 32). 
Value of these institutions ($ 33). 


б. UPON PERSONS OTHER THAN BISHOPS AND PRESBYTERS ($$ 34-43) 


First apostles (§ 34). 

* Apostolic ' literature ($ 35). 

Peter and Paul (§ 36). 

Succession ; laying on of hands (§ 37). 


Prophets (§ 38). 
Apostles 


of Didaché ; 
teachers (§ 39). 
Deacons, deaconesses (§ 40). 


Widows (§ 41). 

Lectors, exorcists, etc. (§ 42). 

Newrepot or Néov ( Young men’), and 
presbyteri (8 43). 


evangelists ; 


c. BISHOPS AND PRESBYTERS ($$ 44-59) 


Episcopi of Hatch and Harnack (§ 44). 
Presbyters the officers in Acts and 1 Clem. 
($45) : TEM 
Presbyters identical with episcopi ($ 46). 
Meaning and synonyms of episcopos ($ 47). 


| (8 52). 
Bishops and deacons (§ 48). 


Rise of episcopate (§ 49). 

Money matters, conduct of worship (§ 50). 
Teaching authority (§ 51). 

Special causes of monarchy of bishops 


Acme of episcopal idea ; Ignatius ($ 53). 


Preparatory step in Pastoral Epistles 
In 3 Jn.?(8 55). . (8 54). 
Correct interpretation of Didaché (ў 56). 
Phil. 11 ($ 57). 

'Too early dates ($ 58). 

Development after 180 A.D. (8 59). 


Bibliography (8 60). 


In so far as religion consists in a relation of the 
devout heart to God, every thing of the 
nature of a ‘constitution,’ any relation 
of superiority or subordiuation between certain human 
persons and others, anything that could be described 
as legal formality is essentially foreign to its nature. 
(a) The fact is certainly noteworthy that Sohm (see 
8 60), whose lifework it has been to study church 
law in all its forms, has expressed it as his deliberate 
judgment that strictly speaking no such thing ought ever 
to have existed (pp. 1-3). One evidence that a judgment 
of this kind has never been wholly without its advocates 
is to be found in the efforts towards reform which have 
at all times been made—efforts which, if not exclusively, 
almost always at least partially, were directed against 
existing ecclesiastical constitutions—as well as iu the 
schisms and the sects which almost invariably have had 
it as their professed object to effect a return to the 
primitive Christian simplicity as conceived by them. 

(д) The same history shows at the same time that any 
such object is impossible of permanent attainment. On 
this account alone it would be of importance that we 
should reach a clear idea of the way in which ecclesi- 
astical forms of government first came into being. With 
this end in view the student's first task must be to inquire 
what were the worthy and wholly creditable causes that 
led to the formation of the first organised Christian 
fellowships. 


. Whatever the form of piety, the need of sharing it with others 
is felt, and once the devout soul has found comrades it cannot 
but seek to rejoice along with them in the glad possession they 
have found together. Once formed, this fellowship becomes a 
powerful support for each individual in the moments when he 
finds himself wavering, whether through doubts in his own mind 
as to the truth of his conviction, or through unfavourable out- 
ward circumstances, especially a time of persecution. The mutual 
love drawn forth in such a fellowship will also express itself in 
various forms of material help as occasion arises. The fellow- 
ship, moreover, is able to restrain the individual—even against 
his own will—from actions which would mean the abandonment 
of his higher ideals, and cast reproach on his past attainments. 
In so far as arrangements were necessary for these ends—regular 
meetings, care for the right conducting of these, articulate ex- 
pression of the faith held in common, ministration to the neces- 
sities of those who might be in spiritual or bodily need, money 
collections, nay, even interference with the economical or ethical 
private affairs of those who might suffer without such inter- 
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vention — everything accomplished in such directions must be 
regarded as a sign of progress. 

(c) Such arrangements nevertheless carry within them- 
selves a danger to the purity of religion. 

The sharp division between members and non-members leads 
only too easily to an exaggerated consciousness of selectness and 
a depreciation of ‘outsiders’ (cp 1 Cor. 512). The practically 
compulsory attendance at the regular meelings, the uniformity 
of the proceedings there, the formal common prayer, may result 
in a cooling of the emotions of the heart ; such a thing as attach- 
ment to the religious principles of the community, yel without 
full formal assent given and without participation in all cere- 
monies, is not regarded as admissible ; and yel it is easily possible 
that not only particular institutions but also (and above all) the 
formulated ex pressions of the common faith may take such a form 
as many a one may find himself unable to accept, whilst yet his 
attitude towards the matter in its religious essence is entirely 
sympathetic, and the impossibility of full membership in the 
community is felt by him as involving a grievous loss. The 
interference in the private affairs of individual members in like 
manner not only can easily be carried farther than is desirable ; 
what is worse, in place of a pure concern for the imperilled 
individual may come concern for the interests of the community, 
for appearances, for the maintenance of decisions once arrived 
at (though now perhaps in need of reform), in a manner that may 
lead to grave injustices. Above all, there is apt to develop itself 
only too readily, in the persons charged with the duty of ruling 
and judging, an unhealthy sense of superiority, an autocratic, 
ambitious, and even, where money is concerned, an avaricious 
temper. 

(4) All these phenomena, both on the one side and 


on the other, in their noble and, to an appalling extent, 
in their ignoble aspects, are already to be seen in the 
Old-Christian literature, canonical and extra-canonical, 
down to about 170 or 180 A.D.—that is, to the time 
which marks the close of the period now to be con- 
sidered, as being the latest date within which the NT 
books could have arisen. In view of what these 
writings reveal, the following general observation admits 
of being made: the more elaborate the forms and 
institutions, the more conspicuously do their hurtful 
effects predominate. In the literature just mentioned 
we can already observe the beginning of every one of 
those tendencies which afterwards wrought so per- 
niciously in the church. It will therefore perhaps not 
be wholly superfluous to remember that our historical 
investigation of these beginnings ought not to be carried 
on with too great partiality for them. — At any rate it 
will be necessary at all times to bear in mind that our 
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research has reference to a subject of only relative and, 
so far as the essence of religion is concerned, unquestion- 
ably only secondary importance. Historically speaking, 
it is evident that our first weighty thesis regarding the 
constitution of the church must be the same as that 
which has to be laid down regarding the canon (the two 
histories are closely parallel at all points) if we may 
adopt the famous words used by Arius of the Person of 
Christ ; there was a time when it was not (jv öre ойк Fy). 


I, JESUS 


The truth of the thesis just enounced emerges im- 
mediately when we turn to the teaching of Jesus. 

(a) It would be a great mistake to 
suppose that Jesus himself founded a new 
religious community. 

The furthest that can be adduced in this direction is the saying 
(in Mt. 2661 27 до and |х) that he would destroy the temple and 
in three days build up another—or ‘it.’ These two readings, 
however, differ considerably. The interpretation in Jn. 2 19-22 is 
to be left out of account. Jesus would certainly not have called 
his body a temple ; the sole purpose of the writer in connecting 
the saying with the cleansing of the temple is to gain another of 
those words of two meanings which are so characteristic of the 
Fourth Gospel. If, however, Jesus really gave expression to 
the thought which, according to the synoptists (most clearly in 
Mk. 14 58: ‘made with hands,’ ‘not made with hands’; Xetpo- 
moinrov—axetporoiyrov), lies in the words, he certainly did not 
Carry it out. 

(4) Whatever the freedom of Jesus’ outward attitude 
towards the law when he laid down such maxims as Mt. 
532 34-37 127 f. 198, he must certainly have been, in the 
general conduct of his life, if not perhaps a strict legalist 
(according to Jos. Ant. xvii. 24, $ 42, the Pharisees 
numbered altogether only some 6000), at least an ad- 
herent of the law ; had he been otherwise we should not 
have found his personal disciples clinging so persistently 
to it or the Pauline doctrine of freedom from the law 
encountering the opposition it did. Jn a word, it was 
hearts not external conditions that Jesus sought to 
reform. He sought to arouse the conscience to make 
decision for itself, not himself to give the decisions. 

Precisely in this element of restraint, in this confining himself 
to quite general principles of universal application, lay the endur- 
ing vitality of Jesus’ work. Seldom do we find him giving definite 
form to institutions at all, as when he forbids oaths, or divorce ; 
in the result, his adherents with the utmost calmness ignored 
them. Of the prohibition of oaths Paul knows nothing (Gal.1 20 
2 Cor. 12311 31, etc.), the epistle to the Hebrews nothing (6 16); 
and, as for the prohibition of divorce, it was set aside by Paul 
in 1 Cor. 7 15, and by tradition (in Mt. (5 32 199], contrary to the 
testimony of Paul (1 Cor. 7 то /.], as also of Mk. and Lk.) by the 
addition of the words ‘saving for the cause of fornication’ (wap- 
єктӧс̧ Aóyov mopvetas) or ‘except for fornication ' (uh єттї mopveta) 
(GOSPELS, $ 145 7). 

(c) Ina saying which is shown by its very nature to be 
absolutely authentic (Mt. 523 f.) Jesus assumes that 
gifts are offered in the temple and demands merely that 
fraternal reconciliation shall be regarded as more im- 
portant. The idea of the Ebionitic source in Lk. 
(GOSPELS, $ 110) that one must wholly divest oneself 
of every earthly possession is so impossible of reconcili- 
ation with the fundamental thought of Jesus as to the 
all-importance of disposition and spirit that it can only 
be regarded as based on a misunderstanding. The 
exhortation given by Jesus to the rich man (Mk. 1021 
and s) to give all his goods to the poor, with utterances 
of a like kind (ComMMuNtry оғ GOODS, $ 5), may have 
given occasion to such a view. We have, however, no 
certainty that Jesus would have spoken thus to every 
rich man ; possibly he may have spoken as he did to 
the particular individual in the story either because he 
knew him or because he saw through him. 

Or it may have been because the man desired to 
be a follower of Jesus and received into the inner circle 
of his disciples. (a) For this inner circle 
Jesus had of necessity to devise some ar- 
rangement differing in various respects 
from those of ordinary civil life. The injunctions of Mt. 
101-15 and |5, however, in so far as they come from Jesus 
at all and not from a later time (GOSPELS, $$ 128 4, 136), 
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are to be taken as applying only to the short missionary 
journey of the disciples, not to the period during which 
they are in the company of Jesus. The idea that Jesus 
gathered together all his adherents into one new religious 
community being impossible, the attempt is indeed often 
made to establish the conception of a ‘community of 
disciples’ in the sense that Jesus laid down special 
ordinances for these at least. Neither, however, can 
this be carried out. It is supposed that in this way 
justification can be found for the church's present dis- 
regard of the prohibition of oaths or of the precepts to 
let the unjust claimant of a man's coat have his cloak 
also, and when smitten on the right cheek to turn the 
other also (Mt. 5 з40 37 39-41) and, as regards the prohib- 
ition of divorce, for accepting as authoritative precisely 
those exceptions which were not laid down by Jesus. 
It is urged that strict principles like these were laid 
down by Jesus only for an ideal set of conditions such 
as he saw realised, or wished to see realised, in the 
community of his disciples but not for ordinary civil 
life. lt would, however, be directly contrary to the 
ethical conceptions of Jesus that anything should become 
a rule for one, which did not require to be so for another. 
Or, were such precepts as those of Mk. 935 and |5, 
bidding him that would be greatest become a servant, 
or those of Mt. 238, bidding all who hear to avoid the 
title of rabbi and cherish that of brother, intended only 
for ‘ideal conditions’ of society ? 

(4) We come now to the question as to positions of 
pre-eminence aecorded to certain individuals. If Jesus 
did indeed designate the members of the inner circle of 
his disciples by the name ‘apostles’—which remains 
doubtful notwithstanding Mk. 314 Lk. 6:3 (1149)— we 
may be sure, from what has been adduced above, that 
at any rate he did not do so as conferring a particular 
rank upon them, but merely in order to denote the 
manner in which they were to serve. The same is true 
of Mt. 1040: he who receiveth you receiveth me. Неге 
the parallel in Lk.1016 is very instructive; he that 
heareth you heareth me, and he that vejecteth you re- 
jecteth me. This does not put the disciples on a level 
with Jesus in respect of dignity, but is only a self-evident 
consequence of the presupposition that they fittingly 
carry on the preaching of Jesus. Equally instructive is 
the other parallel Mt. 185 = Mk. 937 = Lk. 948: whoso- 
ever receiveth a child in my name receiveth me. 

The saying in Mt. 1618 f. as to the primacy of 
Peter must be viewed in the same light. — 1619a (‘J will 
give unto thee the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven’) is the most that can be re- 
garded as having actually come from 
Jesus—not, however, in the sense which it has in its 
present context where Peter is represented as the highest 
servant in a household (cp Is. 2222), but only if we 
might venture to suppose that Jesus intended to convey 
something similar to what we find in Mt. 2313 (ye shut 
the kingdom of heaven against men)— namely, that it is 
given to Peter, by preaching of the gospel, to open the 
door of the kingdom of heaven. 16196 (' whatsoever 
thou shalt bind,’ ete. ), on the other hand, cannot have 
been intended for Peter alone, if only because in 1818 
it is applied to the entire aggregate of disciples in the 
widest sense (there all hearers of Jesus, not the apostles 
alone, are being addressed). 


4. Saying 
about Peter. 


To judge by the connection with zm. 15-17, by binding and 
loosing (see BINDING AND LoosING) is meant the non-forgiveness 
and forgiveness of sins (ср 15. 402 LX X : AcAvrat а0ттс ў амартіо), 
and the word is so taken also in Jn. 20 23, though there with 
limitation to the apostles. In such a sense the word is. in the 
mouth of Jesus, impossible, The forgiveness and non-forgive- 
ness of sins belong to God, and if Jesus as Messiah laid claim 
also to the exercise of such power (Mt. 96 and |15) it is neverthe- 
less impossible that he should have delegated it to any merely 
human authority— whether to each separate individual among 
his followers (for that only the aggregate of these as a corporation 
is to have this right, is by no means said in Mt. 18 18), or to the 
apostles, or even to Peter alone—siill less would he delegate 
the power of declaring sins incapable of forgiveness. Even, 
however, when we disregard the connection aud assume that by 
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binding and loosing Jesus, in accordance with the original sense 
of the words, meant forbidding and allowing, it is very difficult 
to believe him to have said that whar his followers, or even Peter, 
should determine in such a manner would also be held as for- 
bidden or allowed in heaven. 


In 1618 we may entirely believe that Jesus said Peter 
really was, what his name implied, a rock (тетра ; in 
Aram. the name and the appellative are absolutely 
identical) ; only the more incredible, on the other hand, 
is the continuation, the more certainly false its old 
Protestant interpretation, that by the 'rock' is meant 
not Peter's person, but his faith. Cp GOSPELS, 
$$ 136, 151. 

A further consideration that tells against the genuine- 
ness of Mt. 1618? is the occurrence in it of the word 

дейдо ecclesia (ékkAgoía). (a) After it has 
5. An ecclésia? been seen to be impossible to maintain 
that Jesus founded any distinct religious community, there 
will still be felt in many quarters a strong desire to 
discover that he made provision for the founding of such 
an institution in the future. Whether he would have 
arrived at this had he lived longer is a question that 
must remain unanswered. In view of the shortness of 
his public activity, however, it is easy to understand why 
our sources should fail to supply us with any indication 
as to this. From the beginning of his ministry down 
even to the day of the triumphal entry into Jerusalem 
Jesus cherished the hope of winning the Jewish nation 
en bloc to his side. Only by a very definite act of re- 
nunciation could he have brought himself to contem- 
plate but a small part of it as his eccZesza. 

(2) As for the word itself, it occurs elsewhere in the 
Gospels only in Mt. 1817. There, however, it denotes 
simply the Jewish local community to which every one 
belongs; for what is said relates not to the future but to 
the present, in which a Christian eccZesza cannot, of course, 
be thought of. Even in 1815-17, however, we are not to 
see any precept intended to be literally carried out ; it is 
only a concrete and detailed illustration of the thought 
that one ought to leave no stone unturned in order to 
bring an erring brother to repentance. Should anyone 
perchance have succeeded in effecting this in some other 
way, Jesus would never have looked upon such a result 
as a violation of the precept he had laid down. If the 
precept must have been meant to be taken literally, we 
should have therein a proof of its late origin. In any 
case, what demands our careful attention is the closing 
expression: let him be wzo thee as the Gentile and the 
publican. No suggestion here of authorised excom- 
munication. After the failure of every attempt at re- 
conciliation the injured person is to regard his assailant 
as he regards a Gentile and a publican. 

(c) Baptism also and the repetition of the last supper 
were no ordinances of Jesus (GOSPELS, 88 136 end, 145 c). 

On the last evening of his earthly life Jesus' purpose was 
fully attained when he had supplied his disciples with a mode of 
looking at his approaching death by which they could be pro- 
tected against despair. "That in after years and generations his 
actions and words on that occasion were ever anew recalled to 
memory has certainly been well; but for Jesus there was no 
occasion to enjoin this, as he could take it for granted as matter 
of course that what he had said as to the divine purpose of his 
death would impress itself indelibly on the minds of his disciples 
and supply them with the strength they needed for steadfastness 
in his cause. Conybeare (Z NTW, 1901, 275-288) shows that 


Eus. down to 325 A.D. read Mt. 28 19 thus: ‘and make disciples 
of all the nations zz wy name, teaching them,’ etc. 


(7) If, finally, the conclusion of the parable of the 
tares, Mt. 13 284-30, does not come from Jesus (GOSPELS, 
8 128c), weare left without any evidence that he instituted 
measures for the cleansing of the church from its impure 
elements, whether sinners or heretics. The parable of 
the net (Mt. 1347-50) is much slighter ; it describes only 
what happens on the judgment day without dealing with 
the preceding actions of men. 

This whole attitude of unconcern was rendered possible 

LEO only because the portion of Mt. 238, not yet 
authority. cited above (§ 3 а, end), applied to the 
À situation : one is your teacher ; cp 23 ro (one 
Is your Master, even the Christ), though Jesus can hardly 
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have expressed himself literally so. It was only the 
unconditional authority of Jesus and the possibility 
of his settling at once every question as it emerged 
that made any hard and fast regulations dispensable. 

(a) Yet, precisely on account of the greatness of the 
authority which he claimed and actually possessed, 
it requires further to be pointed out that he made the 
claim, essentially, not for his person but only for the 
cause which he represented. Assuredly he required of 
his disciples in a very energetic way that he should be 
believed and followed. Yet according to the synoptics 
he by no means made his own person the centre of 
religion in the manner in which we find this done in 
the Fourth Gospel. 

Here again the continuation of the passages cited above 
(8 3 2) is instructive: whosoever receiveth me receiveth him 
that sent me. ‘Thus God is no otherwise represented hy Jesus 
than Jesus by his apostles or by a child who is received in his 
name, ‘In my name’ can here quite simply mean : because I 
have enjoined such a reception of children. Different, but 
certainly not original, is the explanation added to ‘in my name’ 
(ev оубрат pov) in Mk.941: ‘because ye are Christ's’ (ore 
XpugroU ёстє). Further, it is evident at a glance that one of 
the two members is superfluous and thus in all probability may 
be regarded asa later addition. Moreover, ‘the name of Jesus’ 
or even ‘the Name,’ without any addition (Acts 5 41 3 Jn. 7, 
etc.), became in the apostolic time so much of a watchword 
—used even in unnatural connections, as for example in Acts 
15 26 (‘men that have hazarded their lives for’), 21 13 (‘to die at 
Jerusalem for’), 269 (‘that I ought to do many things contrary 
to’)—that it may be questioned whether it does not owe its 
origin to this later usage even in Mt. 1022 (‘ye shall be hated 
of all men for’), 249 (‘ hated of all the nations for’ [= МК. 13 13 
Lk. 2117]), 1929. Similarly the formulation in Mt. 10324 may 
be held open to question. In any case in Mt. 10 37-39 we may 
very well apply the principle that when Jesus names himself 
we ought to think ultimately of the cause represented by 
him (‘whoso loveth father or mother more than me, etc.). 
Instructive if certainly not original is the collocation in Mk. 
835 10 29: ‘for my sake and the Gospel's' (€vexer égoU кої ro? 
evayyeAtov : GOSPELS, 1192) with the parallels ‘for my name's 
sake’ (éveka ToU ємо? ovóparos : Mt. 1929) and ‘for the kingdom 
of God's sake’ (eivekev ths BaatAeías Tov 0є00,: Lk. 1829). 

(4) The reason why this subordinate relation between 
the person of Jesus and the cause he represents must be 
consistently maintained and doubt entertained as to all 
that militates against it is to be sought in the passage 
which is elsewhere (GOSPELS, § 139) included among 
the ‘foundation pillars' of a life of Jesus: ‘whosoever 
shall speak’ etc., МЕ. 1232. If, accordingly, Jesus 
demanded faith in his person, it was only as a means, 
not as an end in itself, and thus also not as an indis- 
pensable condition of salvation. The objects of the 
faith which he unconditionally demands are the reality 
of the Final Judgment on the one hand and the Fatherly 
Love of God on the other. Such a faith, however, can be 
cherished by any one in any position in life and in any 
religious fellowship. * So small was the concern of Jesus 
to leave behind him, for the new religious fellowship which 
might be formed in connection with his preaching, even 
so much as the tangible centre which his person might 
supply, not to speak of definite institutions and laws. 
At the moment of his death, the whole church-constitu- 
tion of future generations was yet to shape. 

(c) We may perhaps deem this a disadvantage ; but we 
must at the same time allow ourselves to be convinced 
that in view of what Jesus was it was inevitable ; and 
perhaps after all a blessing lay concealed in the absence 
of formal constitutions drawn up with the authority of 
Jesus. When constitutions became antiquated there 
was no insuperable obstacle in the way of their removal ; 
the pure religious-ethical gospel stood forth as the one 
eternally abiding thing still possessed of force to regulate 
and mould the new forms called forth by new times. 
History has at least clearly taught this: when once, 
rightly or wrongly, men attributed to Jesus certain 
arrangements, such as the primacy of Peter (and his 
alleged successors in Rome), the prohibition of oaths 
and of divorce (with exceptions in the latter case), the 
form of celebration of the eucharist, the age for baptism 
and the trinitarian formula to be employed in it, the 
immutability of these arrangements has created for the 
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Christian church difficulties and dangers of the gravest 
character, seriously impeded its prosperous development, 
and even at times imperilled its very existence. 


Il. APOSTOLIC AGE 


With the death of Jesus the whole situation changed. 
(а) The master had been taken away. In compensa- 
tion for this loss came what his fol- 
lowers had not hitherto possessed: 
the belief in his resurrection. ‘This 
was not belief in something future, 
like the Final Judgment, or in some 
attribute of God, such as his forgiving love, ever 
anew to be hoped for and experienced. 1t was belief 
in a fact of the past. Such a belief was open to 
historical criticism. In the event of a favourable issue 
it might promote a elearer intellectual apprehension 
without any participation of the heart. In the event of 
an unfavourable issue the whole of the new religion 
could be endangered. Furthermore, a firm confession of 
faith towards Jesus was attained ; his later designation 
‘Jesus Christ’ was properly speaking and essentially 
a sentence expressing this new faith: Jesus zs the 
Messiah. There came to be a definitely fixed circle 
of persons who confessed this faith, and a precise de- 
limitation from all those who were not members of the 
new society. 

(2) Moreover, there came into existence recurring 
meetings with observance of the Lord's supper and —very 
soon, at any rate—also an outward act of admission 
into the society, the rite of baptism. 

The eucharistic formula in Mk. (1122-24) and in Mt. (26 26-28) 
shows that in the regions to which the writers of these gospels 
belonged the words ‘this do in remembrance of me’ were still 
unused in the celebration, and thus also were still unknown as 
words of Jesus. Оп the other hand, Paul, who has them, must 
have believed them to have come from Jesus. The two facts 
can be reconciled only if we suppose that he had found (not 
these words indeed, but) as a matter of fact the actual repetition 
of the celebration current among Christians at the very beginning 
of his acquaintance with them, that is to say even in his 
persecuting days, and thus very shortly after the death of Jesus. 

As for baptism its origin is strictly speaking very obscure. It 
is certain, however, that Paul takes it for granted as a matter 
of course in the case of every one who passes over to Christianity 
(Rom. 6 3 Gal. 327 1 Cor. 12 13— which is by no means invalidated 
by 1133-17). This would be hard to understand if he himself 
was never baptized. Here also, as in the whole of what is said 
in succeeding sections relating 10 the apostolic age, we shall 
leave out of acconnt what is related in Acts (on Paul's baptism, 
especially, see 9 18) as not being sufficiently trustworthy. Paul 
himself, however, appears in point of fact in Rom. 6 3-8 to 
presuppose his own baptism although often enough he in- 
advertently uses the first. plural in cases where it does not 
apply at one and the same time both to himself and to all 
his readers (Gal. 313 23-25 45 1 Cor. 101 Rom. 41 76). 
Even so, it may still always remain a qnestion whether he 
received baptism in accordance with a fixed custom or in 
accordance with a personal wish to receive a penitential 
baptism after the manner of that of John. In any case it 


cannot be doubted that the custom became fixed not long after 
the death of Jesus. 


(c) Other institutions of the primitive church, which 
rest on the authority of Acts alone we shall return to later 
(S8 21-23), confining ourselves at present to what may 
be regarded as perfectly certain. In this category we 
must place, in addition to what has already been 
indicated, the fact that the function of government in 
general lay in the hands of the original apostles and 
that at the time of the Council of Jerusalem James the 
brother of Jesus held a pre-eminent position ; further, 
that the original apostles and the brethren of Jesus 
made missionary journeys among the Jewish populations 
and in doing so claimed for themselves and their wives 
material support at the hands of the communities which 
they founded (Gal. 29 1 Cor.94-6); lastly, that the 
communities in Palestine within twenty or thirty years 
after the death of Jesus stood in need of pecuniary help 
from those founded by Paul (COMMUNITY OF GOODS, 
8 5). 

Our information as to the conditions prevailing in 
the Pauline communities is tolerably exact. 

Although Paul certainly liked to begin his missionary 
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activity in the synagogue (ACTS, § 4), as soon as he 
r had won converts, however few, 
ок з ды whether Jews or Gentiles, for the faith 
meetings. in Jesus, a separate place of meeting 
became necessary. One or another of 
the converts offered the use of a room in his house for 
this purpose. Here on the one hand the believers came 
together ‘to eat’ (eis rò $ayeiv: 1 Сог. 1133)—z.e., 
for the observance of the love-feast followed by that of 
the Lord's Supper (not preceded, for otherwise the 
Supper could not have been disturbed as it sometimes 
was by the drunkenness of some of the partakers). 
The foods partaken of were brought by the members of 
the company, and it was only by a malpractice which 
had crept in that they were not equally divided. That 
they were purchased out of a common fund cannot be 
reconciled with 1122, for the ‘shame’ arose only when, 
in consequence of the discontinuance of equal division, 
some had to suffer hunger because they were too poor 
to be able to bring with them a sufficient meal to the 
meeting. The expression ‘supper’ (Oetmrov) points to 
the evening as the time, as also does the later accusa- 
tion that Thyestean banquets (Ovésreua detrva) were 
held at which children were slaughtered, and CEdipodean 
orgies (Oidtrdderot ui£es) with a view to which the 
lights were extinguished.! How often the feast was 
celebrated, however, does not appear. 1 Cor. 162 
throws no light upon this question, for there the Sunday 
contribution to the common collection is to be made by 
each individual at home (zap' éavrQ). All that can be 
definitely made out is that in the ' we-source' of Acts 
(20711) the observanee there spoken of falls upon a 
Sunday. According to 1 Cor. 1016-21 only members of 
the community took part in the celebration, and this 
(see 1133: а\\Логѕ éküéxeo6e) not merely at the Lord's 
Supper but also at the love-feast. From this it 
appears that there was held, apart from this kind of 
meeting, that other sort at which the addresses of 
instruetion were delivered ; for in these last strangers 
also may take part (1416 f 23-25). The question as 
to who should speak was left entirely to the suggestion 
of the Spirit (see SPIRITUAL GIFTS); often it happened 
even that several spoke at once (1427-31) and women 
also took part (11 5). 
As regards organisation what is of importance here 
is (а) that not only are there no regular teachers, but 
9. Littl that in the Epistles to the Corinthians no 
бш mention is anywhere made of any heads of 
“the community. For effecting the cure of 
the malpractices which have crept in, Paul addresses 
himself not to any such officers but to the community 
as a whole. So also the community awards punish- 
ments (1 Cor.52-5 2 Cor.26) and chooses delegates 
(т Cor. 163; cp 2 Сог. 819) by decision of a majority. 
We learn indeed that Stephanas and his household had 
given themselves to the service of the community ; but 
the subordination which Paul desires with reference to 
them, as with reference to all others who are active in 
the same direction is not based upon their official 
position ; it is regarded as entirely voluntary (т Cor. 
1615-18). This is explained if we observe that not only 
the gifts of doctrine but also ‘ governments’ (xuBepr7jcecs) 
and ‘helps’ (àrruXjuyes) or ‘ministry’ (&kakovía) 
(т Cor. 1228 Rom.127) are reckoned among the 
spiritual gifts. It is nevertheless also true that ‘ leaders ' 
(wpoterdevot) occur, and that not merely in the Epistle 
to the Romans (128), on whose organisation as a 
Christian community Paul has had no influence, but 
also in Thessalonica (т Thess. 512). It would actually 
appear therefore as if Paul in so weighty a matter as 
1 just. Apol. i. 267, її. 122-5; Epistle from Lyons (177 A.D.) 
in Eus. HE v. 1 14; so doubtless also even Tacitus, Ann. 15 44 
(‘per flagitia invisos . . . exitiabilis superstitio) and Pliny 
(£f. x. 96 7, 112-113 A.D. ; affirmabant morem sibi fuisse .. . 
rursus coéundi ad capiendum cibum, promiscuum tamen et 


innoxium) Perhaps even Асіѕ 208 (from the ‘ we-source ') is 
already intended to ward off this accusation. 
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this had not moulded all the communities for which he 
was responsible upon one and the same model, but had 
allowed himself to be guided in each case by the 
different local desires, or even had not personally 
interfered in the matter at all, but left things to follow 
their natural course of development. If in Rom. 162 
Phoebe is called 'suecourer' (mposráris), the meaning 
is simply that as 2a£roza she took special care of those 
under her charge, perhaps in particular exercised 
patronage in the recognised legal sense; it is not 
however permissible with Weingarten (see below, § 60) 
to extend this meaning also to the masc. participle 
(mpoioráuevoi). On Phil. 11 see $ 57. 

(2) How inchoate the state of matters was in the 
respects now under consideration appears in various 
other points as well. 

In Corinth the members of the community were in the habit 
of bringing their disputes before the heathen courts; the 
women asserted their freedom as against the custom of veiling ; 
unchastity occurred in various forins; and there were those, on 
the other hand, who believed that marital relations ought to be 
given up or that marriage was a thing to be avoided (у Cor. 5 4 
71-7 36-38 11 2-16). The weaker brethren in Corinth who held 
meat offered to idols to be in all circumstances a thing forbidden 
(1 Cor. 8 1023-11 1) were exceeded by those in Rome (Rom. 14). 
In Thessalonica many gave up regular work and became 
burdens on the others (т Тһеѕѕ. 411 /). These and similar 
phenomena show how gigantic were the difficulties to be over- 
come before the valuable content of the new religion could find 


for itself forms which should protect it against the danger of 
degeneration without at the same time suffocating it. 


A word must here be given to the 'church in the 


house.’ The expression would have nothing remarkable 
in it if it denoted merely the initial stage 

m of an organised АА (ѕее s 
churches. 8 y ; 


$8) In Rom.165 1 Сог. 16:9 Philem. 2 
Col. 415, however, we find in one and the same city 
several ‘house-churches’ ; also in Rom. 1614 /., whether 
we are here to understand that there were two or as 
many as eight. The meetings spoken of above (§ 8), 
accompanied with celebration of the Lord’s Supper and 
doctrinal discourses, are however held in common for the 
Christianity of the whole city. It might on this ground 
be conjectured that the total number of the Christians 
inhabiting one and the same house is intended by the 
expression ‘church in the house. This, however, 
does not accord with the manner in which the word 
ecclésta is invariably used. It must therefore, doubtless, 
be assumed that apart from the general meetings of the 
entire community, sectional meetings also were held,— 
perhaps because in the greater cities, especially for 
slaves, the distances were too great for regular attend- 
ance at the general place of mecting at certain hours. 
One can for example suppose sectional meetings for 
morning devotion. 


What has just been said will be inapplicable to Col. 415 
(‘Salute the brethren that are іп Laodicea, and Nympha{s], 


and the church that is in. . . [AV *his'] house’) if with КАС 
(so RV) we read ‘their’ (avrov) and refer it to ‘the brethren 
in Laodicea and Nymphas' (rovs èv Aaodixeig абеАфой< xai 
Nuudarv); for these words embrace the entire community. For 
this very reason the interpretation is unlikely. ‘There is difficulty 
also, however, in Lightfoot's reference of ‘their’ (avrov) to 
Nymphas and his surrounding only ; difficulty, too, attaches in 
another way to the reading ‘her’ (avrys) in B (RVmg.), since 
a fem. name would be Nymphé (Nvudy) not Nympha (Nvuda). 
The principal point, however, remains unaffected by these 
various readings. 


It becomes at once apparent that in the organisation 
just described there is no imitation of the Jewish organi- 
sation of commmniti 
11. No connec- S” ties such as one 

d f might have expected to find in view of 
tion with the : NA eee 
the high significance of the primitive 
circle of believers and the Jewish origin 

of Paul. 

Even when the arrangements of a Jewish community in a 
heathen city, not those which prevailed in Palestine, are assumed 
as the basis, the difference which emerges is complete.) А 


Jewish community of the sort indicated had a constitution 
similar to that of a heathen municipal community. At its head 


Jewish organi- 
sation. 


1 Schürer, СЛИ) 2 358-369, 513-533 (ET ii, 255-68 243-270); 
see also below, § 24. 
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stood the gerusia (yepovata), whose members were © presbyters’ 
(mpeg Вутеро‹), even though the latter title has not been established 
for Rome from the inscriptions. The acting body chosen from 
the gerusza constituted the archons (ápxovres) ; at the head of 
these stood the gerusiarch (yepovorapxns), The officials were 
elected for a definite period. Their functions were civil: ad- 
ministration of property, jurisdiction—even in criminal matters 
—over the members of the community, and so forth. Distinct 
from this was the office of the ‘ruler of the synagogue’ (apxe- 
guváywyos) who had charge of the ordering of worship. Аг his 
side were an almoner and a synagogue servant. In Rome there 
were many such communities, each of them with its own govern- 
ing body. These various ‘synagogues’ (ovrvaywyat)—this was 
the name not only of the meeting-honses but also of the com- 
munities—had no common board as was the case in Alexandria. 
It is plain that in the Gentile-Christian communities everything 
was different from this, The participation of the women in the 
common worship and the love-feasts are also un- Jewish. 

Of any reading or explanation of the OT scriptures 
such as was practised in the synagogue we hear nothing 
so far as Corinth is concerned ; it can only have taken 
place in private, if at all, not at the stated acts of 
worship. All that the two institutions have in common, 
then, apart from the ‘Amen’ uttered in common by 
the community (т Сог. 14:6) which must indeed have 
been borrowed,! will be the very vague feature that in- 
structive discourses were held in both and that speakers 
were admitted without any special selection. With the 
Jews indeed these were, so far as we can judge from 
Acts 18 15, invited by the president of the meeting. In 
this last point, therefore, the Corinthian conditions are 
more closely in accord with the analogue to which we 
must now proceed to direct our attention. 

'The pagan societies or clubs which devoted themselves 
to the cult of particular deities, and more 


12. Connection especially in the form of mysteries, 


ii d exhibit many instructive points of con- 
шее О tact with the arrangements of the 
worship. 


Christian community in Corinth. 

(а) There also the constitution of the society was 
entirely democratic. It had elective heads; but all 
decisions were come to by the meeting as a whole. АП 
members stood on a footing of complete equality and 
were called brethren and sisters. Women also were 
free to speak. In the meeting-room a place was set 
apart specially for strangers. To the common meals 
the individual participants brought each his share. 
Money grants were made to sister communities. ‘The 
technical name for all such associations was eranos 
(épavos) and Aiasos (@iagos); but ecclesia (ёкк№тоќа) 
was also employed. 

(4) The supposition that all these things arose inde- 
pendently within the community at Corinth under the 
pressure of an internal necessity, and without any con- 
sciousness of any of the coincidences we have enumerated, 
is not for a moment to be entertained. We may take 
it as absolutely certain that many of the Christians of 
Corinth had formerly belonged to pagan clubs of this 
kind. In that case, however, neither can it be regarded 
as conceivable that Paul should have remained ignorant 
of the coincidence. The opinion has been held that 
nevertheless he would have refrained from making use 
of any such forms as had served for the worship of 
demons (т Cor. 1020). In that case, however, he would 
have had to give up many things which nevertheless 
were indispensable. We shall therefore be safe in 
assuming that he did not hesitate about adopting any 
such forms if only he was satisfied that they could also 
be made of service in expressing the Christian idea. 


In this manner the love-feast, for example, even if the bringing 
of his own provisions by each guest, and perhaps many another 
detail, were borrowed from the pagan syssi¢ia, did not cease on 
thar account to be serviceable for commemoration of the last 
supper of Jesus and as an expression of the idea of Christian 
brotherhood. To what an extent Paul was capable of hecoming 
a gentile to gentiles is shown, to take a single example, in his 
speaking in 11 47а of a practice quite contrary to that of the 
Jews as being a matter of course, simply because from his 
Christian point of view it commends itself to him as being the 
only right one. 


1 So also perhaps the laying on of hands (§ 37 2). 
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(c) Adherence to the forms observed by such pagan 
associations, however, was even enjoined by a very 
weighty consideration. Christianity as a religio illicita 
was at all times exposed to proseeution by the State as 
soon as its distinetness from Judaism, which was a 
religio licita, came to be reeognised. If this did not 
happen in Rome till towards the end of the reign of 
Domitian, as has been indieated as the most probable 
conclusion elsewhere (CHRISTIAN, § 9), it has been 
there also pointed out how singular the faet is. Such 
action on the part of the State must have been a subject 
of dread from a much earlier date. Conforming to the 
usages of a heathen eult gave the Christian the best 
hope of being able, according to the law cited elsewhere 
(CHRISTIAN, col. 756, begin.), to escape the attention 
of the authorities. 

(d) The fact of this conformity once established, we 
may perhaps draw certain further inferences regarding 
Christian institutions as to points on which we have no 
direct information. 

A heathen club had, as already stated (see a), elective heads. 
It is impossihle to imagine that the Christian community in its 
turn can ever have wholly dispensed with such services as those 
rendered for example by persons who arranged the programme 
for a given meeting, saw to its being carried out, and the like. 
Inthat case it will be possible, indeed, that persons like Stephanas 
may have discharged such functions with the mere tacit approval 
of the community; still, another possibility is that those endowed 
with rhe gift of ‘government’ (kuBépyyats) were actually elected 
toit. Only, in that case, we must not allow ourselves to forget 
thar their functions by no means extended so far as to make it 
possible for Paul to demand from them the reform of those 
ahuses which had crept іп. Again, a pagan club had a common 
purse. Inthe Christian community this was not necessary either 
for the expenses of the common meals or for the collections made, 
and hardly in order to defray the costs of a place of meeting 
(above, § 8). It is possible, however, that such a purse was 
needed to meet the expenses of the teachers who came from a 
distance (§ 7, c), expenses which we learn were often heavy 
(2 Сог. 11 20 «area6te). Paul alone made no draft on this source ; 
but even his practice varied in different communities (1 Cor. 9 1-18 
2 Cor. 11 7-12 Phil. 4 10-20). 

The attitude assumed by Paul towards the eommuni- 

4 ties of his own founding wholly departs 
is eíl from the analogy furnished by the heathen 
* guilds of worship. 

(а) Paul's attitude is wholly patriarchal. He acted 
on the ground that he was their father with thorough- 
going seriousness (т Cor. 4 14 /). He commands (1 Cor. 
11217-34 1426-40 161), and that very definitely, precisely 
where institutions are concerned. He makes very short 
work with contumaey (7 4o 1116 1437 f.). Partisanship 
on behalf of individual teachers he sets down (33 f.) to 
carnal- mindedness, disregard of his authority to arro- 
ganee (4:8) He diselaims judgment (dvaxpivew) of 
himself in 214-16 43-5 with a clearness that leaves nothing 
to be desired. Against the Judaising teachers he declares 
himself in 2 Сог. 11 13-15 Gal.17-9 510-12 with the 
greatest asperity. In short, in his person there appears 
the same unconditioned authority which Jesus bad. 
Instead of the deference which Jesus found, Paul, it is 
true, had to encounter the liveliest opposition ; claim 
the authority nevertheless he did, and for the most part 
he succeeded in asserting it. 

(^) The chief enemies Paul had to deal with were the 
deeply-rooted immorality, and (next to that) the view, 
due to the influence of his own preaching, that every 
Christian has within himself the Holy Ghost and there- 
fore does not need to recognise any authority over him. 
With regard to his decisions on questions affecting the 
life of the community, a feature of special interest is 
that, as in the ease of Jesus, the decisions received the 
less attention just in proportion to the degree of speciality 
they possessed. 

Whether his direction as to the punishment of the incestuous 
person (1 Cor. 5 1-8) was carried out we do not know ; for 2 Cor. 
25-11 7 12 refers not to this but to the case of another member 
of the community, who had uttered a grave slander against 
Paul! We know, however, as regards the injunctions, pressed 
with so much earnestness, that women should be veiled, and 


1 Schmiedel, E 21, on 2 Cor. 211; Kennedy, The Second 
and Third Efistles of St. Paul to the Corinthrans (1900), 105 n. 
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that, except where there is danger of unchastity, marriage is 
better avoided (1 Cor. 11 2-16 7 1 /. 7-925 /. 29-35 40), at all times 
very little attention was paid to them ; and as against his advice 
(721-24) that Christian slaves ought to make no effort to obtain 
civil freedom, the abolition of slavery is generally and rightly 
regarded as one of the most glorious, though belated, achieve- 
ments of Christianity. 

(c) Of greatest importance are the principles followed 
by Paul in his decisions. Much of the effect he pro- 
duced is doubtless due to the faet that he withstood 
immorality and licentiousness with resolute strictness, 
without making any concessions, whilst yet avoiding 
the error of setting up an absolutely fixed law of any 
kind whereby the community's freedom of movement 
could be hampered and its enthusiasm for the new faith 
stifled. 

Paul wished to be not lord of his converts' faith but only a 
helper of their јоу (2 Cor. 124). Like Jesus, he made his appeal 
to the conscience,—in a particularly beautiful manner in dealing 
with the question as to meat offered to idols (1 Cor. 810 23-11 1). 
All things are lawful, but not all are expedient; knowledge 
puffs up, but love builds up; all things are to be done to edifica- 
tion ; all to be done in a decent and orderly way (1 Cor. 6 12 1023 
81142640): such are some of the aphorisms which show in 
what spirit it was that Paul sought to lead on the members of 
the Christian community of Corinth to the establishment of 
well-ordered institutions. Placed upon its religious basis the 
same thought runs: all things are yours, but ye are Christ's 
(3 21-23). As regards slaves he has put this thought to an even 
too ideal use (7 21-24). 


With every effort to allow full play to individual 
freedom, Paul was nevertheless unable to avoid giving 
to certain things a normative value whieh 


а later hardened into a rigid law апа did 
standards. "abide "i à 

serious injury to the religious life properly 

so called. (a) One sueh norm his Jewish training 


led him to find as a matter of eourse in the OT—that 
is to say, a book—and moreover in a method of inter- 
preting the OT which found in it such things as the 
writers could never have dreamed. What was there 
which could not be dedueed from such a book when, 
for example, іп Dt. 254 it was possible to find, not 
somehow by way of later accommodation but aetually 
as the proper primary meaning of the author, an in- 
junction that Christian teachers are entitled to reeeive 
support from the communities they instruet ( 1 Cor. 98-10), 
or in 15. 2811 f. that ‘speaking with tongues’ must be 
regarded as of subordinate value to the gift of ‘ prophecy’ 
(1 Cor. 1421 f.)? (4) Next to the OT eame in 
point of authority the words of Jesus (1 Cor. 7 1o f. 914 
11 23-25). This also was quite a matter of course; and 
yet it was a departure from that fundamental direetion of 
the piety of Paul which declared that it sought in Jesusa 
redeemer, not a lawgiver. As, however, a church order 
was what had to be ereated, it was inevitable that the 
very individual who preached freedom not only from 
Mosaic law but from all law whatsoever (imposed on 
man from without, not emanating from within) had to 
set up as an external authority the ‘law of the Christ’ 
(vóuos тоё Хрстоб). Moreover, it is a law that cannot 
everywhere be expressed, as in Gal.62, by some steh 
word as ' love,'or, as in x Cor. 921, as the command to sub- 
ordinateone'sown personal inclinations tothe great object 
of bringing about the fulfilment of the kingdom of God. 
Elsewhere, on the eontrary, it is a law made up of a series 
of precepts, including many about particular things which 
eould equally well have been ordered otherwise without 
danger to piety. The OT and the words of Jesus, 
however, taken together constitute the foundations of 
a canon. (c) Alongside of these Paul made tradi- 
tion also into a norm ; for it was a necessity with him 
to maintain his connection with the primitive Church, 
and he therefore lays weight upon the faet that wbat he 
preaches to the Corinthians he has himself previously 
received (1 Cor. 1123 153). 

What demands our attention next is the earliest 
instance of the action of that growing power whieh 
D ultimately contributed so much to the 
m s moulding of piety into ecclesiastical forms. 
What, according to т Cor.155, Paul received is a 
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dogma; an explanation, to wit, of the death of Jesus 
as an atoning sacrifice for the sins of men. In his own 
experience, indeed, Paul has become acquainted with 
faith in the deepest way as consisting in the yielding up 
of the heart to the grace and mercy of God ; and he 
well knows how to describe it as such. Nevertheless, 
we find him presenting to faith for its object not only, 
as the primitive Church had done (§ 7 a), a bare fact, — 
that of the resurrection of Jesus, —a fact that could 
possibly be brought into doubt or even disproved by 
historical criticism at any time, but also a dogma which 
has always the disadvantage of being liable to become 
burdensome to the lay conscience or to be questioned 
by the theological thinker—moreover, a special dogma 
that was not extensively held within the primitive Church 
at so early a time, and still less extensively at a later 
period when Paul was actually subjected to persecution 
by the Jewish-Christian party on account of his doctrine 
of the cross of Jesus (Gal.51: 612). Nay, more, he 
declares faith in this dogma to be a command of God. 

* Unbelief' (ameoria) in Rom. 11 20 is equivalent to 'dis- 
obedience ' (dreifera: Ті. WH; RV) in 11 30; as over against 
the Mosaic law which insists upon works, there i is, according to 
Rom. 3 27, a divine ordinance (vóos тёттєшє) which demands 
belief in the atoning death and resurrection of Jesus; and the 

‘obedience of faith ' (maxo mlatews) of Rom. 1 5 15 none other 
than that obedience to this divine ordinance which consists in 
believing. Properly speaking, faith is for Paul the exact opposite 
of works, not only the works of the Mosaic law but also every- 
thing upon which man could base any claim to the divine con- 
sideration (Rom. 116); but as soon as it is a fulfilment of a law 
it does constitute something which can ask to be considered. 
By the turn thus given to the matter Paul accordingly has 
deprived faith of one of its most precious attributes, and over 
and above the law of Christ, referred to above ($ 14), has intro- 
duced into Christianity a second law,—this time in the interests 
of the divine honour ; for, it is argued, if God has once given up 
his Son to the death it would be a derogation from the greatness 
of this gift if so much as one individual were to seek salvation in 
any other way (Gal. 2210). 

(a) Furthermore, it is hardly possible to avoid the 
impression that the interest of the community as a 
whole—in other words, respect for church- 

16. Other 2 aes, ua a E 

oints cons! erations—in uence alll S decisions. 

р ' Here, again, it is quite natural that he 
should wish that no occasion for evil speaking should 
be given by the community either to Jew or to Gentile 
(rCor.1032); yet the question must still be asked 
whether his judgment upon the incestuous person 
{1 Сог. 51-8) is dictated merely by concern for the 
salvation of the culprit—although, of course, this point 
of view was by no means wholly lost sight of. 

(6) The impression left by his attitude towards the 
sacraments is equally uncertain. 

Whilst, according to Gal. 3 26, baptism need be nothing more 
than the external declaration of the fact that the subject of it 
has embraced the Christian faith, in Rom, 6 3-8 it is represented 
with considerable vigour as an act producing upon the subject 
of it a certain effect which could not have been produced apart 
from the act. Again, the reason of the punishment threatened 
in 1 Cor. 11 27-30 is not that the bread and wine contained in a 
magical manner the body and blood of Jesus, but that the dis- 
regard shown for the sacred function is ethically wrong in every 
way; but we find the apostle referring in т Cor. 15 29. without 
any disapproval, on the contrary as if confirming his own 


position, to the baptism for the dead, in which unquestionably a 
magical view of the working of the sacrament is involved. 


(c) Finally, it was Paul who, by the emphasis he laid 
upon the possession of the Spirit, laid the foundation 
for the distinction between pneumatic and psychic 
persons (т Cor. 26-33)—Aa distinction which as employed 
by the gnostics went near to rending the church and, 
that this disaster might be avoided, made necessary that 
violent reaction which certainly would have been in the 
RE degree distasteful to the apostle himself ($$ 33, 
535). 

(d) The emphasis on the possession of the Spirit just 
referred to, however, was for Paul quite inevitable. 
For him it was upon the inspiration of the Holy Ghost 
that the validity of his own decisions, whether in matters 
of dogma or of government, rested. Upon the Cor- 
inthians, it is true, this made but little impression. In 
fact, they themselves possessed the gift of the Spirit, 
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and that, too, according to Paul's own teaching. His 
subsequent withdrawal from this ideal opinion and 
declaration that they were not spiritual but carnal 
(x Cor. 31-3) did not prevent them from continuing to 
make the claim for themselves and setting up their 
own views against Paul's as possessing an equal 
authority ; and in such a case the apostle could only 
answer in the language of 1 Сог. 74o: ‘I think that I 
also have the Spirit of God.’ Неге was a conflict of 
decisions that had each been suggested by the Spirit. 
The true basis for the unconditioned authority he 
claimed he accordingly sought in hisapostleship. Неге, 
however, he encountered new difficulties which we must 
now proceed to consider. 

(a) If the name ‘apostle’ itself did not come from 
Jesus ($ 34), it can easily have been transferred from 

those emissaries of the Jewish а iti 

17. ‘Apostle’ ; 19% | e Jewish шш 

wide sense. 5 Jerusalem who used to travel up and 

* down the countries of the dispersion 

for the teniple dues which they brought with them to 

Jerusalem, and who were also charged with the function 

of carrying letters and advices to the people of the 

dispersion and generally with that of promoting a 

common consciousness of religious fellowship through- 

out the entire nation (Lightf. Ga. 8, 92-101, ‘The name 

and office of an apostle’; Seufert [see below, $ бо], 

8-14). In the Pauline writings 2 Сог. 823 Phil. 225 
come nearest to this use of the word. 

(^) Even apart from these passages, however, other 
persons also besides Paul and the twelve are included 
under the name ‘apostle.’ 

The wider meaning occurs in 1 Сог. 9 5 f (Barnabas) 4 9 15 7 
(‘all the apostles’ as distinguished from the twelve in 15 5), and 
eventually also in 1 Thess.27, if Silas (cp Acts 16 rg 40 17 1) 
and Timothy are included, and in Rom. 16 7, where on account of 
the «oi (‘who are of note among the apostles, who а/ѕо have 
been in Christ before me’) we can hardly understand the mean- 
ing to be that Andronicus and Junias (or a woman named Junia) 
are of note in the estimation of the original apostles, but must 
understand that Andronicus and Junias themselves are apostles. 
Further, the ‘ pre-eminent apostles’ (ot umepAtay алтбттоАо:) of 
2 Cor. 11 5 12 11 are certainly not the original apostles (for Paul 
would never have expressed himself so sharply regarding these 
as he does in 11 13-1 9: rather must we take the expression as 
denoting certain persons who had come to Corinth itself and 
were looked upon by some as being in comparison with Paul the 
true apostles. It is not to be supposed that the Corinthians 
applied to them the expression ‘the pre-eminent apostles’ (ot 
vmepA(av аптбатоћог), but Paul hits off their thought very well 
when he himself—ironically, of course—calls them so. Не had 
seemed to the Corinthians * simple of speech’ (iBuórqs тф Aóyo) 
(116); this also would explain itself best if the Corinthians had 
had opportunity of personally comparing his manner of speech 
with that of these people. И, now, the apostle in 11 13 calls 
them ‘ false apostles’ (фезболтбеттоАо‹), he does not thereby by 
any means deny that so far as outward qualification goes— 
аргпеѕѕ in teaching, and missionary practice of this—they really 
are apostles ; it is only because they bring a ‘different gospel’ 
(€repov evayyéAcov) and are morally reprehensible that he desig- 
nates them as false apostles. If this more extended meaning for 
the word apostle has been made good, Раш can easily have 
applied it in Gal. 1 19 also to James the brother of Jesus, although 
this is not exegetically certain, for the language can also mean 

‘other of the apostles saw I none, but only James {who is not an 
apostle)’; cp 216 Rom. 14 14 Mt. 1124 Mk. 18 32 Rev. 94 2127. 

(c) It is quite certain, however, that it is not to Paul 
that this wider application of the word ‘ apostle’ is due. 
His interest was quite in the other direction, —to limit 
the title as narrowly as possible; for his authority 
would naturally be diminished if the name of apostle 
placed him only in the same category as a large number 
of persons—many of them of very subordinate import- 
ance. Thus we may infer that the larger use of the 
word comes from the primitive Church and must have 
been customary there from the earliest times, for other- 
wise Paul would not have failed to point out that his 
opponents of subordinate rank were, strictly speaking, 
not entitled to be called apostles. What, then, let us 
ask, was the characteristic mark of an apostle according 
to this original meaning? It is not having been person- 
aly called by Jesus, nor having seen the risen Jesus, 
nor yet an exceptionally large endowment with spiritual 
gifts. On the one hand, all three do not apply to every 
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person who is called apostle ; on the other hand, the 
power to witness and the special endowment do not 
apply to those alone who are called apostles. The 
characteristic feature consists not at all in anything 
which such a man has or is, but in something which he 
does. ‘Therefore it is not strictly correct to speak of 
apostleship as an office, lt belongs, as also appears 
from 1 Cor. 1228, to the charismata. Now, the charac- 
teristic activity of the apostle is the missionary опе, — 
carried out, of course, not occasionally merely, but as 
a lifework (1 Cor. 1510 Gal. 28). According to 1 Cor. 
95 the original apostles also exercised this activity 
although at various times they had their abode in Jeru- 
salem. If some of them took less part in the work than 
others, all equally received the same designation as they 
constituted a unity. 

In the missionary sense of the word no one could 
possibly ever have disputed Paul's right to be called an 
apostle ; and yet dispute it his adver- 
saries did, as can at onee be seen from 
the emphasis with which he claims the 
tile. (a) He describes himself, in fact, in 2 Cor. 1: as 
‘apostle by the will of God,’ апа in Rom. 11 1 Cor. 1: 
still more emphatically as called to be such (through 
the will of God), in Са]. 11 as ‘apostle not through 
man but through Jesus Christ.’ In 1 Cor. 9: as one 
proof of apostleship the question is asked, ‘ Have I not 
seen Jesus our Lord?' but another is added, * Are not 
ye my work in'the Lord?’ ‘This last, along with the 
addition in Rom. 11, ‘separated unto the gospel of God,’ 
is the eriterion of missionary activity already spoken of 
above; the new criteria are those of having seen the 
risen Lord and of having been ‘called.’ In virtue of 
what he had seen Paul is qualified to bear witness to 
the resurrection of Jesus. ‘This, however, many others 
also were able to do. Thus, what occurred at his 
conversion comes into consideration primarily, not 
because he then saw Jesus, but because he was then 
called by Jesus. 

(4) To have urged this would have been purposeless 
had not his adversaries been in the habit of asserting 
that he was not an apostle because he had not been 
called thereto by Jesus. In their controversy with Paul 
his adversaries must thus have narrowed the mean- 
ing of the word and have made its differentia consist in 
a call by Jesus. On this account the original apostles 
acquired a unique position. On the most conspicuous 
of their number was bestowed the title of honour ‘ the 
pillars’ (Gal. 29; CouNci., §6). That Paul claimed to 
have received a similar call they thought they could 
ignore, as the claim could not be verified. The pseudo- 
Clementine Homilies (1719) still represent Peter as 
saying to Simon Magus—under which mask Paul is 
disguised (see SIMON MaGus),—‘ And how are we to 
believe your word when you tell us that he appeared 
to you?’ 

(c) Immediately before, Peter says in the same 
context, ‘Can any one by a vision be made fit to 
instruet? Апа if you will say, It is possible, then I 
will ask, Why did our teacher abide and discourse a 
whole year with those who were awake?' The vision, 
it would appear from this, seemed questionable not 
only as regarded its divine origin but also as regarded 
its fitness to qualify an apostle for his work ; and this, 
from the point of view of those who had living remini- 
scences of the conversation of Jesus while on earth to 
fall back upon, is perfectly intelligible. 

(d) Hereby, however, at the same time a way was 
indicated by which it became possible to place above 
Paul such persons also as could not appeal to any call 
they had received from Jesus, if only they had known 
Jesus personally and for a longer or shorter time listened 
to his instruction. 

To this class belonged those persons who first raised the party 
cry in Corinth, ‘I am of Christ.’ Their adherents followed 
them in taking up the same cry althongh they had never seen 
Jesus; but originally its simple meaning was, * 1 am a personal 
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disciple of Christ,’ just as in the competing cries, ‘I am of Paul,’ 
* I of Apollos,’ * I of Cephas’ (1 Cor. 112). 2 Сог. 107 admits of 
no satisfactory explanation unless by ‘any man’ who ‘ trnsteth 
in himself that he is Christ's’ we are to understand ihe same 
non as those who set up the party alluded to in 1 Cor. 1 r2. 

hese, however, as we can see from the connection in 2 Cor. 10- 
13, are none other than the ‘pre-eminent apostles’ (uepAtay 
атбстоХо‹), who had practically won over the entire community 
to their side and alienated it from Paul. According to 2 Cor. 81 
they had come with letters of commendation to Corinth. These, 
however, would have made but little impression if they had not 
proceeded from the primitive church, for the weightiest com- 
mendation which they can have contained must have heen simply 
this : these men are genuine apostles, because they have known 
Jesus (Councir, § 3). 

(e) If, over and above this, a definite call is still sought 
for them, it is always open to us to suppose that they 
received this from the community which felt itself under 
the guidanee of the Holy Ghost, just as we read in the 
case of the community at Antioch in Acts 131-4. Yet 
we have no direct proof of this; and the hostile attitude 
of the primitive church and of the original apostles who 
were at its head would on such an assumption of an 
official aet appear in a still stronger light than it does 
on the other supposition whieh assumes only the irre- 
ducible minimum—that the primitive ehureh and the 
original apostles taeitly sanctioned the issue of the letters 
of commendation by refraining from laying a veto on 
them. 

(f) If the idea conveyed by the word ‘apostle’ was 
altered on the part of primitive Christianity in the 
manner just deseribed, it is still by no means permis- 
sible to go so far as Seufert, who thinks that the definite 
fixing of the number of the original apostles at twelve 
was arrived at only in consequence of the struggle with 
Paul Against such a view Paul would protest with 
the utmost emphasis. Gal. 2 or 2 Cor. 10-13 offered 
opportunity enough. He makes allusion to the twelve 
only in 1 Cor. 155; but there is no sufficient reason for 
our rejecting this passage as spurious with Holsten. 
It has to be recognised as a historical fact that Jesus 
himself chose twelve disciples to be his immediate 
attendants and to carry on his work. The choice of 
the number, that of the twelve tribes of Israel, becomes 
quite intelligible if the number of persons who suggested 
themselves to his mind as suitable approximated twelve. 
Even the subsequent election of Matthias need not be 
brought into question, although the discourse of Peter 
which is reported in connection with it (Acts 116-22) is 
absolutely unhistorical (Acrs, $ 14, begin. ). 

(a) Of the original apostles, when it was sought to 
give Paul a position subordinate to them, Раш! speaks 

, With little respect (Gal. 2611-21); but he 
19. Paul's does not demand anything more than to be 
views. co-ordinated with them. The name 
'apostle' did not secure for him such a position of 
equality, for the wider sense of the word was still current. 
For this reason Paul must have favoured restricting 
the designation to those who had been personally called 
by Jesus, and sanetioning the enhanced estimation in 
which the twelve were held, although by reason of the 
rivalry of these with himself his own personal interest 
lay in the other direction. The narrower sense of 
the word ‘apostle’ led to the consequence that the 
apostolate, after the death of its first bearers, could not 
be handed down, and, as an institution belonging entirely 
to the past, enjoyed an enhanced appreciation (§ 34). 
Personal disciples of Jesus who had not belonged to the 
number of the twelve, were from the end of the first 
century onwards no longer called apostles but ' disciples 
of Jesus’ (иабутої тод коріои: JOHN, SON OF ZEBE- 
DEE, $ 4е). The wider sense of the word ‘apostle’ 
has held its ground in the Didaché (see below, § 39 4). 
The story of the mission of the seventy which is peculiar 
to Lk. (101; cp GOSPELS, $$ 109, 1282) is untrust- 
worthy. 

(4) Paul ranks the apostolic dignity extraordinarily 
high. In т Cor. 1228 he gives it the first place {трфтор). 
In the same degree in which he humbly ranks himself 
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far below Jesus, does he feel himself exalted as the am- 
bassador of Jesus. He is a fellow-worker with God 
(т Cor. 89), a ‘minister’ (Aetroupyds) of Christ (Rom. 
1516), entrusted with the ministry of reconciliation 
(2 Cor. 518 f. ), capable of exhibiting the ‘signs’ of an 
apostle (2 Cor. 1212; cp Rom. 15 19) which, in accordance 
with that name, far exceed the wonderful deeds of other 
Christians (1 Сог. 12928; iáuara, Ovváuew). As an 
apostle he can claim honour (т Thess. 26, RVm£&). As 
an apostle he feels hiniself also entirely filled and led by 
God (2 Cor. 85 /- 46) ; his conception of the gospel is 
for him absolute truth, and for everything opposed to it 
he has his ‘anathema’ (Gal. 18 /). However easily we 
niay feel ourselves inclined to agree with him, we must 
nevertheless never conceal from ourselves that such a 
degree of self-consciousness in all decisions carried within 
it the gravest dangers for a sound development of the 
Christian church. There might easily arise a situation 
of affairs in which we should find ourselves impelled 
emphatically to disapprove in another of that which we 
gladly applaud in the apostle. 

The idea involved in the term ‘church’ has already 
been touched on in § 16, 

(a) It being impossible to regard as 
historical the employment of the word 
ecclésia (ékkNya(a) by Jesus as a desig- 
nation of the Christian community (§ 
52,6), Paul is the first whose manner of 
using the word is open to our observation. In a quite 
preponderating majority of instances it denotes with him 
the community of a definite city or place (CHURCH, § 6), 
seldom the church as a whole, In Gal.1:3 1 Cor. 159 
Phil. 86 where Paul says that he persecuted the church 
(of God), this is spoken in a manner that lays no stress 
on the fact that the church, notwithstanding the local 
separateness of the various communities, constitutes a 
unity. This is done more clearly when, in 1 Cor. 1228, 
Paul says that God has set in the church some to be 
apostles, others to be prophets, and so forth ; for the 
apostles are servants of the whole church. The apostles 
alone, however : the prophets, teachers, and the rest are 
the servants only of the community in which they reside. 
As soon as prophets or teachers undertook missionary 
journeys, they became in those days forthwith apostles 
(S 17). The ideal notion of a general church seems 
present also in т Cor.1032: ‘give no occasion of 
stumbling . . . to the church of God.’ This compre- 
hensive meaning of the word is prepared for by the LXX 
using it to render the Heb. ?np (assembly), the aggre- 


gate of all the constituent members of the Jewish people 
(CHURCH, $ т), whilst in later Judaism it is the word 
‘synagogue '(cuvarywy%) that is most commonly employed 
to denote the individual community (Schürer, GZ V 2 
2361, note; ET 458, note). Nevertheless it would be 
an inversion of the natural order of things if we were 
to take this use of ecc/esza in the Pauline writings and 
elsewhere as primary, and the application to local com- 
munities as only derivative and secondary. 


20. Conception 
of the church 
in the 
apostolic age. 


The roof cannot be placed' upon the house till the walls have 
been built. The usage of profane Greek also, which can never 
have been without its influence upon all Gentile Christians at 
least, contemplates only a local community when eccZesza is em- 
ployed. Paul, moreover, would hardly have spoken of the 
Corinthian community taken by itself аз а temple of God or a 
pure virgin of Christ (т Cor. 3 16. 2 Cor. 11 2) if in his view these 
predicates had, strictly speaking, belonged only to tbe church 
as a whole. The images would be much more appropriate if 
Christ were regarded as having but one temple, one pure virgin. 
Since Paul nevertheless does not so speak, we can see how vague 
is his vision when he looks beyond the separate communities to 
the church as a whole. He also attaches but little value to 
uniformity of institutions in different places. For an example, 
see above, $ ga. True, he often alludes to the existence of 
similar institutions elsewhere (т Сог. 4 17 7 17 11 16 16 1 [14 336— 
which, however, along with vv. 34 /., in view of the contradiction 
with 11 513, may perhaps not be genuine]); he emphasises the 
fact that one community enjoys a good reputation in other com- 
munities (1 Thess. 17 / 2 Сог. 8 1-5 92-5 Phil. 2 15) and exercises 
hospitality towards wayfaring brethren ; by his own journeyings 
and those of his associates he awakens and stimulates the interest 
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of the communities in one another. Still, the idea of the church 
as a whole does not play any great part in his writings. 


If the idea has no great prominence with Paul, who 
nevertheless was endowed with the widest vision, certainly 
much less is it to be looked for in his contemporaries, 
and least of all in the primitive church with which the 
mission to the Gentiles was at all times a subordinate 
affair. 

(2) There is one point, undeniably, in which Paul gave 
prominence to a thought which at a later date contributed 
greatly to the externalisation of piety. He promised 
not only the gift of the holy spirit but also the certainty 
of eternal life to every one who had become a member 
of the church (Rom. 829 /. 109-13 518-2:). This followed 
as a matter of course for his ideal representation that at 
conversion every one becomes an entirely new man in 
the same way as he himself had become an entirely new 
man. Paul, however, is very far from regarding member- 
ship of the church as the cazse of possession of the spirit 


and of eternal life. 

The cause according to him is ever to he found, upon God's 
side in the divine mercy and grace, upon man's side in faith, in 
other words, in a thing which is purely subjective; and when he 
saw clearly the contradiction between the reality and the ideal 
he had assumed Paul did not hesitate to deny that the Corinthians 
were in possession of the spirit (1 Cor. 3 1-3), or to make eternal 
blessedness dependent for Christians also upon the issue of a 
judgment in which their condemnation was conceivable (Gal. 
519-21 І Cor. 317 69 /: 152 2 Сог. бт 1115 Rom. 621 1121 Ж 
Phil.319). None the less, however, was his ideal theory open 
to misconstruction and the abuse indicated above. 


We turn once more from Paul to a consideration of 
the primitive church with the view of supplementing so 
far as possible what has been said already (8 7). 

(a) It is from the very outset manifest 
that the arrangements of the primitive 
church differed greatly from those of 
the Gentile Christian coinmunities, for 
in Palestine any borrowing from the 
usages of pagan religious associations is not to be thought 
of. It is also clear that it was in Palestine that the 
development of the ecclesiastical constitution could most 
readily be slow since some at least of the apostles, 
or at any rate James the brother of the Lord, to 
whom willing deference was paid, were always within 
reach. By way of indicating with what caution the 
statements in Acts must be received we need only refer 
the reader here to the article COMMUNITY. 

(2) The first thing we have definitely to set aside is 
the view that the Christian church was founded at the 
first Pentecost after the crucifixion. It had been founded 
long before, not by an express act of Jesus indeed, but 
by the faith in his resurrection and by the solidarity 
which was the result of this faith (cp the five hundred 
brethren who, according to x Cor. 156, saw the risen 
Jesus simultaneously). What happened at Pentecost 
resolves itself when critically considered into an intense 
manifestation of the gift of tongues as this is described 
by Paul and, on the basis of previous sources, by Acts 
(1046 196; see SPIRITUAL GiFTS). With the discourse 
of Peter (214-36), which says nothing about any miracle, 
and with 212, according to which the Christians on that 
occasion were held to be drunk with new wine, would fit 
excellently some such sentence as 24, which, we may 
conjecture, immediately preceded in a written source, 
only with omission of ‘different’ (érépats: ‘they were 
. .. Speak with tongues . . . utterance’). Perhaps the 
occurrence intended in 2 1-13 is the same as that described 
much less fully in 43: after another source: 'the place 
was shaken . and they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost and spake the word of God with boldness.’ 

(c) Moreover, it is exceedingly doubtful whether the 
occurrence was at Pentecost at all. 

For Pentecost—according to the Babylonian Talmud at least 
(Pes. fol. 682)—is the feast of the giving of the law at Sinai 
(according to /zdzlees, 6 17, in the first century A.D., at least the 
feast of the making of the covenant with Noah, with which that 
of the making of the covenant at Sinai could easily be con- 


joined) But the giving of the law is described byPhilo (2 185 £ 
188 295 ed. Mangey; ET, by Yonge, 3146 etc.) in terms quite 
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similar to those used in the description of the miracle in Acts; 
God's voice spread itself abroad, there went forth over all the earth 
an invisible sound which became changed into flame-like fire. 
The flame became articulateinto the dialect to which the listeners 
were accustomed, and rendered the words soclearly that the hearer 
believed himself to be seeing rather than hearing. If any one 
finds himself indisposed to accept the miracle in Acts in a literal 
sense, it will be open to him to conjecture that the narrative is 
not independent of that in Philo; and in that case the date 
(Pentecost) was probably supplied by the same source. 

(d) In proportion as the date is put back to an earlier 
period shall we be compelled to doubt whether the 
occurrence can have taken place in Jerusalem. 

All that is certain is that three years after his conversion Paul 
found Peter and James at the head of a Christian community in 
Jerusalem (Gal.118 4); but that these two individuals and 
the other followers of Jesus belonging to Galilee should have 
established themselves in. Jerusalem within so short a period as 
seven weeks after the death of the Master rests only upon the 
pre-supposition of Lk.—which cannot be accepted (see GOSPELS, 
8 138 a)—that the apostles never left Jerusalem at all after that 
event. If, however, they had—what is in accordance with all 
historical probability—betaken themselves to Galilee, it would 
have been very singular if they had, within a few weeks, again 
left house and home for a place where the greatest danger 
threatened them without any apparent motive or necessity for 
such a migration. It is to Galilee in all probability that we must 
look for the earliest beginnings and history of the church. 


That the Mosaie law as a whole was adhered to is 
certain. Yet the length of the period—down to the date 
of the council of Jerusalem (see COUNCIL, 
22. The law. § 4)— within which Paul's mission of 
emaneipation from the law was allowed to go on un- 
challenged, would seem to indicate that the degree of 
legal strietness to which Christians submitted was not 
so severe as it became after the middle of the century. 
It ean hardly be doubted that in Jerusalem attendance at 
the temple worship, and throughout Palestine in general, 
attendance at the svnagogue services was still kept up. 
The specifically Christian gatherings, notwithstanding, 
served not only for the observance of the eucharist, but 
also for the mutual instruction and edification of believers 
through the word and common prayer. Exposition of 
the OT may easily have been a feature of such meetings. 
Appropriately enough, therefore, are the Christians in 
Acts 24 5 14 spoken of asa sect. They were distinguished 
essentially from the Jews by their belief in Jesus and by 
the obedience they yielded to his religious and ethical 
precepts. 

The story of Hegesippus regarding James the brother of Jesus 
(Eus. /7£ ii. 23 4-18), which tells us that he had permission to go 
into the temple and pray for his people, and that the Jewish 
authorities took him, the head of the Christian community, up 
to a lofty place оп the temple in order that he might bear witness 
against Jesus, isno douhtfabulous. Probably, however, it contains 
this much of truth that James, and with him the community under 
his leadership, bad some good understanding with the Jews who 
did not believe in Jesus. We may suppose that James's death 
by stoning at the hands of the Jews in 62 A.p.—accounted for 
by Hegesippus as due to the witness he bore to Jesus on the 
occasion referred to—was what brought about the new turn of 
affairs when all religious connection of the community with 
Judaism was оа and permanently severed. 

As for persons, it is not permissible to base con- 
clusions on what we read in ДАєїз 65 as to the election 
of the seven by the community, in 1122 
as to its sending of Barnabas to Antioch, 
or in 123-26 as to the election of Matthias 
by lot to the apostleship, whilst according to 814 the 
apostles themselves choose delegates from their own 
number. The author could easily figure such things to 
himself just as seemed natural and fitting. Too little 
prominence is given them to justify us in supposing that 
he found definite details regarding them in his souree 
(ep $ 37a). In addition to the classes just mentioned, 
the presbyters are the only persons possessed of ruling 
functions who come into consideration for the apostolic 
time. 

In Acts 11 зо the contribution from Antioch for relief 
of the sufferers from the famine in Palestine, in the reign 

of Claudius, is sent to the elders in Jeru- 

24. Th i А CS UE 
salem. In itself considered, it is just as 
natural that in Palestine Christian institu- 
tions should be moulded after the Jewish pattern, 
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as it was that outside of Palestine pagan models were 
followed ; and as the Jews had their elders in every age 
(GOVERNMENT, 88 16, 19; PRESBYTER, $ 2) it is very 
natural to derive the Christian presbyters from these. 
It was not the Jews only, however, who had presbyters ; 
Deissmann (Bib. - Stud. 153-155, ET 154-157) shows that 
there were presbyters in Egypt and in Asia Minor as well. 
If then we meet with them in Gentile-Christian com- 
munities also from the close of the first century onwards, ! 
we cannot with confidence say that the institution has 
been derived from Jewish Christianity, for (1) neither 
is the epistle of James with its 'presbyters of the 
ecclesia' (Tpeafórepo, rijs éxxAnolas, 514 f.) (to whom 
the originally quite free gift of healing [1 Cor. 12 9 28] is 
now confined) essentially older than the two writings 
cited first in footnote т, below,? nor (2) сап we be 
certain that Acts, in what it says about presbyters, 
rests upon earlier sourees and not rather upon the 
known conditions of the author's own time merely (ep 


Acrs, 8 16). 


Apart from 11 зо, 1423 is open to the suspicion of being an 
anachronism (see below, $ 37 а), and elsewhere the presbyters 
make their appearance always (1524622 f. 164) in connection 
with the apostles or (21 18) with James the brother of Jesus, 
without having, d far as can be seen, any definite function 
assigned to them. нее itself, at any rate, any function 
possessed by them could hardly have been a very important one 
to be exercised alongside of the original apostles or of James. 
In Jewish-Christian communities outside of Jerusalem we may 
look with greater certainty for presbyters who, in actual fact, 
stood at the head of their respective communities as we know 
they did at a later date in the Gentile-Christian churches; but 
on Gentile- Christian ground the institution could also have 
originated without borrowing from Judaism or from Jewish 
Christianity. Even without the presence of pagan examples it 
would have been a very natural thing for the men of more mature 
years to be made leaders of the community, and the official name 
could have developed afresh from its original character as denot- 
ing mere age, even if such a thing bad not occurred elsewhere 
long before. The difficulty attaching to the elucidation of the 
idea contained in ‘ presbyter’ (mpeaBrepos) lies in good measure 
in this ambiguity (cp also JOHN, Son oF ZEBEDEE, 8 44). On 
the presbyters' sphere of duty i in their relation to the bishops, 
see $$ 44-48; on the ‘rulers’ (jyovpevor: Heb. 13 17) who ' watch 
on behalf of souls, as they that shall give account’ (cp 137 24), 
see $ 474. 


ПІ. POST-APOSTOLIC AGE 


Of the post-apostolic age oue of the most outstanding 
characteristics is its steadily advancing appreciation of 
the ehureh. The idea of individual 
iati communities, though still the dominant 

SE T one in Aets and in James (514), falls on 
° e church. the whole into the background, that 
of the general church becomes the regulative one. 
The church's most important attributes are unity and 


purity. 

(a) The Epistle to the Colossians and (still more) that 
to the Ephesians? are specially taken up with this idea 
which constitutes one of the most important elements in 
their contents, and frequently recurs. 

In both (Col. 11824 Eph. 523) the church is the body, of 
which Christ is no longer as in Paul (1 Cor. 12 12 7.) the spirit, 
but the head, according to Eph. 122 the head over all ; in spite 
of its subordinateness to Christ the church is yet a completion 
to him, so that apart from it he who nevertheless * filleth all in 
all' would yet be as incomplete as a head without a trunk (Eph. 
123); it is the connection of the church, no longer as in 2 Cor. 
112 that of the individual community, with Clirist, that is set 
forth under the figure of the bridal, or marriage, relation (Eph. 
5 25-30, see also Rev. 197 /-), and is held to have been prophesied 
in Gen. 2 ae Eon 531 7.) ; through the church it is that to the 


1 Circa 93-97 A.D. in 1 Clem. ‚445 476 542 571: circa 112 
A.D. (see CHRISTIAN, $ 8) in т Pet. 515; circa 140 A.D. in Hermas, 
170-180 i in Ignatius (see below, $ 53 c-7); and, according to Acts 
2017, if one is disposed to accept the authority, already in the 
time of Paul. 

2 See CHRISTIAN, $ 8, where Jas. 15 placed between Heb. and 
1 Pet.; in JAMES (EPISTLE), $ 5, it is placed still later. 

3 The Epistle to the Colossians, controverting the Gnostics as 
it does, cannot, in view of the statement of Hegesippus in Eus. 
TUE 3B 7 that Gnosticism first arose in Trajan's time, be 
dated earlier than 100 A.D., and that to the Ephesians must be 
placed still later, exhibiting, as it does, a more advanced de- 
velopment of the idea of the church and also showing literary 
dependence on Col.; it must not, however, be brought lower 
than 130 A.D. as it was known to Marcion in 140 A.D. 
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angels, who have no inherent aptitude’ for this knowledge, is 
made manifest the manifold wisdom of God (Eph.310) The 
establishment of the church is the aim of the world’s entire 
evolution and the object of the divine economy (оѓкоуомќа : 
Eph. 110 329), that divine predetermination which has been 
a mystery from all eternity (211) and now is revealed to the 
apostles and prophets (33-5). It is destined to reach perfection 
even here upon earth (4 13) ; the prospect of a blessedness to be 
looked for only in the world beyond is found, in the two epistles, 
only in Col. 112 /: 31-4 Eph. 430. The most important thing in 
the idea of the church is, especially for Ephesians, its destina- 
tion for the Gentiles and the fusion of these with the Jewish 
Christians (Eph. 2 11-22 36 Col. 3 11), who have their advantage 
historically only, in having been nigh salvation from the first 
(Eph. 2 13 17). 

(2) So also in the Fourth Gospel (Jn. 1016, ‘other 
sheep . . . not of this fold . . . one flock, one shep- 
herd’; 422, ‘salvation is from the Jews,’ cp JOHN, SON OF 
ZEBEDEE, $$ 27, 39). Although the word ecclésia is not 
employed by this author, any niore than by the writer of 
1 Jn. or 2Jn., all three writings together with 3 Jn. have 
a strong churchly interest. In the gospel, however, as 
in Ephesians, the high dignity of the church is delineated 
in a purely ideal way, whilst 1 Jn. and still more 2 and 
3 Jn., as also the Pastoral Epistles, draw the practical 
consequences with much energy. In zr Tim.315 in 
particular a new feature is the emphasis with which it is 
insisted that the Church is the ‘ pillar and ground of the 
truth ' (arhos kai ESpaiwua THs а№дєіаҳѕ). (c) From 
the divine predestination of the church in Eph. 1:0 
32-59-11 there is but a single step further to that of its 
pre-existence, which is accepted in Hermas, Vis. ii. 41, 
and in 2 Clem. 141. The church appears to Hermas 
in his visions, and large portions of his book are devoted 
to its nature. (d) The course of the development 
through well-nigh two centuries, which can here only 
be lightly sketched, reached its goal in the designation 
*catholic church ' which is met with, from about 170- 
180 A.D. onwards, in the Muratorian fragment (Z. 61, 
66, 69), in Ignatius (ad Smyrn.82), in the Martyrdom 
of Polycarp (superscription, and 81162192) and in 
an Antimontanistic writing (25. Eus. HE v.169). Cp, 
further, $ 53 е. 

Even Irenzus, however, about 185 А.р. has only periphrases, 
such as (i. 3 [i. 10 2]) èv бло Ta кбтдш Stearapyévy or (ii. 8 1 [9 1]) 
ecclesia omnis per universum orbem accepit . . . In the NT we 
find as honorific predicates only ‘ecclésza of God’ (rod 6co0 : 
I Cor. 10 32 159, etc. ; of an individual church in 11 22, etc. ; in 
the plural 11 16) and ‘ eccZesa of the saints’ (тоу ayéwy : 1433); 
elsewhere ‘the holy (ayia) eccZesza' (Herm. Vis. i. 84, etc. 5 c 
Harnack, Lehré. d. Dogmengesch. 1.(®) 335, n. 3, ET 273, n. 4) 

The whole development tends constantly more and 
more towards the proposition: ex?ra ecclesiam. nulla 

26. Extra salus. In principle, indeed, it is latent 
а as soon as there is a church at all. 

ecclesiam А 
А great difference depends, however, 

nulla salus. e Е 
on whether the principle is insisted on 
or not, and, if insisted on, whether this is done theoreti- 
cally merely, or also practically. Primarily, it is urged 
in order to make the invitation to join the church all 
the more pressing. If the invitation is complied with, 
the proposition becomes innocuous. On the other 
hand, if it is not complied with, or if the member once 
received has been expelled, this always comes to be 
associated with the idea that the person who refuses or 
is rejected at the same time becomes a lost sonl. The 
thesis ‘if thou believest . . . thou shalt be saved’ (éàv 
тістєйс1ѕ . . . сшбђст: Rom. 109, and frequently in 
other turns of expression) has always as its necessary 
counterpart, whether written or unwritten, that other 
proposition: ‘he who has disbelieved shall be con- 
demned' (ó dmrtornoas KaraxpiOjoerat : Mk. 16 16). 

The presupposition that Christianity alone has power to save 
led to the fine idea in т Pet. 319 /, according to which Jesus 
preached in the underworld to the spirits of the departed there, 
and thereby afforded them the opportunity to become partakers 
of salvation. Yet the idea is very imperfectly expressed. It 
is not merely that the writer treats as ‘spirits in prison’ only 
those who had been disobedient in the days of Noah (which can 
only be explained as a borrowing from Enoch 10 11-14); even 
if the reader ventures to extend the preaching of Jesus to all 


the spirits of the departed then existing in the underworld, this 
means of grace fails to reach all those who have gone there 
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after Jesus’ time without having heard the gospel upon earth. 
With Hermas (Sz. ix. 16 5-7) the pious souls who died before 
the coming of Christ need in the underworld not only preaching 
but also baptism—which they receive through the apostles. In 
another direction, however, Hermas is very liberal, explaining 
(Vis. iii. 7 s.) that those who, after receiving the instruction 
of catechumens, but before receiving baptism, have relapsed 
into their former sins could, if they did penance, be built as 
living stones (not into the church, indeed, but) into a lesser 
building ; cp Sivz. viii. 65. This goes essentially a step further 
than is taken when Paul (Rom. 4 Gal. 36), proceeding on Gen. 
156, regards the faith of Abraham, and mis. (chap. 11) the 
faith of all OT saints, as fully effectual for salvation ; for in the 
excessive regard paid to the OT this inconsequence was only 
too natural. Christendom was regarded as simply the continu- 
ation of the OT people of God (Gal. 616 Heh. 2 16 / 49 т Pet. 
28 Rev. 141, cp 74-8, etc.). True emancipation from the ban 
of the conception of the Church under which al! the canonical 
writers stand is found for the first time in Justin in his memorable 
utterance (A fod. i. 462): ‘Those who lived with [the] Logos are 
Christians, even though they have been thought atheists’ 
(this is probably polemic against the ‘men without God in 
the world’ of Eph. 212 [a@eor év rà косио]), ‘as among the 
Greeks Socrates and Heraclitus and men like them; and among 
the barbarians Abraham, and Ananias, and Azarias, and Misael 
{the three men in the furnace in Daniel], and Elias, and many 
others’ (oi merà Adyou BidgavTes Xptoriavol eto, Kav aOeoe 
évoucaOaav, olov ev "EAAngot uv Swxparys kai ‘Hpaxdertos кої 
oi Gmotoe avtots, ev BapBdpors бё 'ABpaàu kai 'Avavíag xai 
*AGapias каї MugayA каї 'HAlas kai &AAot тоА^лог). 


If we turn now to a survey of the most important 
institutions of the church ($$ 27-32), it appears that the 
oneness of that body which the church 


21: The represents rests according to Eph. 43-6 
confession d 
2 upon the one Spirit, the one Lord, and 
of faith. 


the one Father ; in other words, upon 
the Trinity—though still without the later dogmatic 
formulation of the oneness of these three persons or 
entities. It follows immediately from this that the 
one faith which is directed towards these three (4513) 
is not formulated so simply as it was in the oldest times. 
This triad, which in the mouth of Jesus (Mt. 28 19) is uu- 
historical ($5¢; GOSPELS, $ 136, end), and with Paul 
(2 Сог. 1313) in this collocation has not yet been made 
an object of faith, constitutes rather the foundation of 
the regula fidei to which converts to Christianity had 
to signify their adherence at baptism and out of which 
by ever new additions the so-called symdolum aposiolt- 


cum at last grew. 

For the oldest extant forms from as early as the beginning of 
the second century see, for example, Harnack, Pat. af. of. 
1.2 115-142.1 This rule already contains many more dogmas than 
those which Paul declared indispensable (8 15); and faith in the 
formula ‘one faith’ (иќа ттт) no longer means the exercise 
of faith—a meaning which can be upheld for all the passages 
in Paul, even for Gal. 325 Rom. 1 5 (upon which cp $ 15, end) 
—but the matter of faith: in a word, no longer fides qua 
creditur but fides que creditur. So also in the Pastoral 
Epistles, particularly clearly in Tit. 14 1 Tim. 1 192 416 6 1021 
2 Tim. 38 (where a wrong attitude in respect of faith is the 
same thing as a wrong attitude in respect of truth in 218) and 
Jude 20 and з (‘your most holy faith . . . once for all delivered 
unto the saints’). Here, accordingly, and throughout the whole 
of the post-apostolic literature much greater importance is 
attached to orthodoxy of belief than formerly. 


In the Didaché, which is intended for catechumens 
of the entire church, we find the Lord's Prayer, as also 
his Law (upon which chaps. 1-5 are based) 

28. TET as a kindred bond of union. These two 
шо AW. constitute the most precious heritage which 
the church has retained, and their genuineness is un- 


1 The oldest Roman formula runs as follows :—I believe in 
God ihe Father, Almighty, and in Christ Jesus his son, the 
only-begotten, our Lord, who was born of the Holy Spirit and 
Mary the virgin, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate and 
buried, who rose on the third day from the dead, who ascended 
into the heavens, who is seated at the right hand of the Father, 
whence he will come to judge quick and dead; also in [the] 
Holy Ghost, [the] holy church, forgiveness of sins, resurrection 
of[the]flesh. Amen. (meorevw ets Gedy татера. таутокр&тора, кої 
eis Xproroy "Тусобу rov viov ойто Tov povoyery, Tov KUpLoV ruv, 
Tbv yevynbévra ёк mvevpatos ayiov kai Maptas THs mapÜcvov, Tov 
ёті Tovriov IItÀAárov отаџхроббита кої тафёута, TH тріту NMEPS 
àvagTávra ёк уєкрфю, avaßávra ets roUs ойрауоуѕ, kaBijj.evov €v 
бє&& ToU татрбѕ, 00cv ёрҳєтає Kpivar GwvTas kai vekpous, kat ELS 
TveUpa. ayiov, ауѓау ёккАа(ау, APETV àgapruv, TAPKÒS AVAT- 
таси‘ ayy.) Kattenbusch (4205202. Symbol, cp his own 
excerpt in ZTK, 1901, 407-428) dates this formula at about 
100 А.р. 
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doubted. The externalisation, however, of which we 
have spoken shows itself in the Didacké in the manner 
in which these and other exhortations of the law are in- 
vested with the formal character of a positive injunction ; 
the Lord's Prayer is to be offered three times a day, and 
Christians are to differentiate themselves from the 
hypocrites, that is, from the Jews, by fasting not on 
Monday and Thursday but on Wednesday and Friday 
(813). Here, as in kindred matters, Christianity takes 
more and more the form of a nova lex. This finds 
expression in the strikingly paradoxical conception of 
а law of liberty (Ја. 125), which is very well paraphrased 
in Barn. 26: ‘the new law of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
being free from constraint’ (6 xawós vóuos той kvplov 
nua Inso Хрістой, dvev (vyoÜ avayxns ay). Cp 
SIUE 

'The value attached to the words of Jesus led to a 
corresponding value being attached to the books in 
which these were recorded, and these 
formed the first portion of a NT canon. 
Before this last attained recognition the OT, as from 
the earliest days of Christianity, was regarded as a holy 
book: with particular fulness, in Hebrews, and—with 
far-reaching application of the allegorical method — in 
the Epistle of Barnabas; but also in the Fourth Gospel 
(JOHN, SON or ZEsEDEE, $ 39), in the Pastoral Epistles 
(2 Tim. 315 f. ), in 2 Pet. (119-21), in Ignatius (ad Philad, 
92), etc. Eph. and Col. stand alone in laying no stress 
upon it. The NT, or rather, part of the writings now 
contained in it, was first raised to the same rank with 
the OT as ‘ holy scripture’ somewhere between 170 and 
180 A.D., and this not as the result of a gradually and 
naturally increasing appreciation, but because, in the 
conflict with Gnosticism and Montanism, a definite norm 
was nceded to which appeal could be made on the one 
hand against the gnostic forms of the church's faith 
(e.g., 2 Tim. 218), and on the other hand alike against 
the traditions put forth by the Gnostics as resting on 
secret apostolic tradition and against the new prophecies 
of the Montanists. It is not by mere accident that the 
canonisation of the bulk of the NT dates from the same 
period as the rise of the designation ' Catholic Church.' 
See further, $$ 32 end, and 35 2-e. 

In like manner the importance attached to the 
sacraments increased. In Eph.45, ‘one Lord, one 

0. Th faith,’ is immediately followed by ‘one 
uu E baptism.’ The necessity of baptism 

sacraments tor salvation. is expressly emphasised 
even in the ‘pneumatic’ Fourth Gospel (35). The 
next step is that, whilst in the apostolic age, and to a 
large extent even in the post-apostolic (GOSPELS, $ 136, 
end; cp also Clem. Recug. 139 73 [although there we 
read also of trinæ invocationis baptisma in 163] and 
even in the third century the opponents of Cyprian 
[epist. 7316-:8]), baptism was administered simply in the 
name of Jesus, the trinitarian formula is met with in 
Did. 71 and in Justin, 241507. i. 613. The intermediate 
stage, of two clauses only, is perhaps indicated by 
Rev.14:4 Jn.173 1 Tim.25. The oneness of the 
eucharistic celebration is specially insisted on by 
Ignatius (ad PAilad. 4, ad Eph. 202, ad Magn. 72). 
In Did. 94 105 the unity of the church, represented by 
the union of the grains of corn in the bread—an idea 
which figures in 1 Cor. 10:7 in a subsidiary degree only 
appears as the central idea of the eucharist. The 
indispensableness of this sacrament for eternal life is 
strongly insisted on in Jn. 651-58, although the outward 
action is again divested of its value by 663. What 
sort of magical ideas were capable of being associated 
with it is seen in Ignatius (ad Арл. 202), where parti- 
cipation in the sacrament guarantees immortality : 


29. The canon. 


* Bread, which is the medicine of immortality and the antidote 
that we should not die, but live in Jesus Christ for ever (dpros 
és TTv ddápuaxov абарасќаѕ, àvr(óoros ToU uh droDaveiv, 
алла Shv èv "усо? Xprat@ ià mavrós) ; similarly Justin, Apol. 
1.662: ‘food from which our blood and flesh by transmutation 
are nourished’ (трофу ¿£ Fs alua кої gápxes xarà ueraBoAQy 
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tpépovrat hov); and perhaps Didach? 103: ‘didst bestow on 
us spiritual food and drink and eternal life’ (uiv éxapía c 
TWHEVRATLANY TpOPHY Kal тотоу кої why aidviov). 

The purity of the church renders necessary, on the 
one hand, the conflict with immorality (2 Tim. 2 19), 
and on the other, the conflict with 
heresy. In church discipline concern 
for the salvation of the sinner becomes 
mingled more and more, not only with 
the churchly ($ 164a), but also with the hierarchical, in- 
terest. As against heretics, since heresy (aipeats), 
properly speaking, means a peculiar opinion and a 
special class of men who are held together by it—as in 
Josephus (A wz. xiii. 59, $ 171 and often): the Pharisces, 
the Sadducees, and the Essenes (cp above, $ 18 d)— the 
only appropriate method of dealing with them is, natur- 
ally, by endeavouring to convince them, by means of 
oral discussion, of the erroneousness of their views. 
The epistle to the Ephesians reveals only in 414 56 
that it has to do with opponents at all. So also 
the Fourth Gospel meets them not with polemic, but 
with positive statement. The epistle to the Colossians, 
in its polemical parts (chap. 2), makes use of restrained 
language and is at pains to adduce reasons for what it 
says. For the rest, however, the method of dealing 
with heretics constitutes one of the darkest pages in the 
whole history even of the earliest theology. ‘The views 
disapproved of are simply rejected, and to those who 
hold them such impure motives are ascribed, and so 
many crimes (which yet have no sort of connection with 
the doctrines attributed to them) that it is hardly possible 
to persuade oneself of the justice of the representations. 
The conjecture suggests itself only too readily, that the 
churchly writers were neither able nor willing to do 
justice to the views of their opponents.! Whilst т Jn. 
simply shares the language of strong reprobation and 
censure, as of moral perversity, not intellectual error 
merely, which is met with in the Pastoral Epistles, in 
Jude, and in 2 Pet., 2 Jn. proceeds to practical measures 
by excommunicating the adversary (v. то). In the 
Pastoral Epistles it is possible to discover the order in 
which they were written (probably by different authors 
between 100 and 150 A.D.), by the attitude they disclose 
towards opponents. Iu 2 Tim. 414 the divine retribu- 
tion is threatened upon Alexander ; but, asa general rule, 
according to 224-26, the attempt ought to be made to 
win adversaries to a change of view by gentleness of 
demeanour. According to Tit. 113 З то the rebuke ought 
to be ‘sharply’ (' brietly' : dzoróuws) given, and after 
the second admonition adversaries ought to be shunned. 
In 1 Tim. 120 Hymenzeus and Alexander, the first men- 
tioned of whom is named also in 2 Tim. 217 f. are given 
over to Satan. For a heretic is here prescribed the 
treatment which in 1 Cor. 55 was the punishment of the 
most scandalous. The conclusion of the parable of the 
tares ($ 5 2) did not everywhere meet with attention. 

For giving effect to all these things the church needed 
ruling persons, and it is for this reason that the scope 

of the present article has been widened 

E M so as to include consideration of institu- 

px 100 tions which, regarded in themselves, 
ОНОО scent impersonal. Step by step, with 
the enhanced appreciation of the church and its institu- 
tions, the appreciation of the persons charged with its 
conduct advances also, and what originally was only a 
free activity occasionally exercised, develops from the 
nature of the case into an office. Whilst Paul (in x Cor. 
1228), after enumerating apostles, prophets, and teachers, 


31. Treatment 
of sinners and 
of heretics. 


1 As Paul permitted his followers to eat meat that had been 
offered to idols, and to form marriages with relations or with 
pagans (CouNciL, $ тт, begin.), it 15 not impossible that the 
author of Rev. 2-3 was simply hurling back the reproaches of 
2 Cor. 11 13-15 and elsewhere when he used the langnage which 
we find in 22 (атост. Wevdets), 2614 / 20-24. If the Epistles 
were not written till long after the death of Paul, the probability 
increases that they are directed not against him bur against his 
successors ; this, however, does not lessen the violence of their 
polemic. 
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goes on to give the sentence an impersonal turn and 
speaks of miracles, gifts of healing, helps, governments, 
kinds of tongues, in Eph. 41: the ' governments’ have 
become persous—pastors. Moreover, they are pro- 
moted in rank, for they come immediately after apostles, 
prophets, aud evangelists, and before teachers (unless, 
indeed, they are to be identified with these; see below, 
$ 39e) The management and administration of affairs 
became more and more the chief concern. ‘The ultimate 
issue of the development is arrived at in Ignatius, with 
whom the bishop stands before all other bearers of 
office, apostles alone excepted. It is not by mere 
accident that this also synchronises with the introduction 
of the expression ‘Catholic Church,’ and with the rise 
of the NT Canon. See, more specially, $$ 49-54. 

In spite of every dark side which the development of 

the church displays when contrasted with the original 
gospel of Jesus, it has to be acknow- 
nm bos of ledged, from the point of view afforded 
i d op- by history, that the development, as 
шеп a whole, was inevitable if Christianity 
was to hold its own at all against two dangers to which 
it was exposed. On the one hand there was persecu- 
tion, on the other hand the unlimited freedom involved 
in possession of the Spirit, as also the speculations—not 
so much religious as philosophical—of Gnosticism. As 
matters stood, a strict organisation really was essential. 
Exactly in proportion as the representatives of traditional 
Christianity fell below the Gnostics intellectually and 
otherwise, was it necessary for them to be able to lay 
hold of a fixed regula fidei, a canon, a high valuation 
of the sacraments. Similarly, the more the individual 
Christian felt himself unable to withstand the allurements 
of pagan life, the terrors of persecution, the infectious 
character of gnostic theories, the more was it necessary 
for men of strong character to hold the reins with firm 
hand. The evils which this necessarily brought in its 
train threatened indeed to carry the church so far away 
that it could no longer be recognised as truly and faith- 
fully representing the essence of Christianity. At the 
same time, in what the church had succeeded in conserv- 
ing—it may be in a violent and, in many respects, un- 
christian way—she possessed, though in conjunction 
with assets of a very questionable character, the genuine 
gospel of Jesus which still preserved its power to frustrate 
all distortion and obscuration of its true nature. In this 
way the church development of which we have been 
speaking has rendered to Christianity a quite inestimable 
service. What is to be regretted is not so much that 
the development occurred as that, along with the truly 
Christian element which was saved, there was transmitted 
to future ages also much that was foreign, or even hostile, 
to the essence of Christianity, taken on under stress of 
circumstances in a manner that now makes purifica- 
tion from such elements extraordinarily difficult. 

We come now to a consideration of the various classes 
of persons whose action resulted in the development of 

34. Apprecia- ne iP a has ee been eae 

tion of first irst m order "ur t e apost es In Be 

apostles (the Bd E of that word Ep n 

туе and En of their immediate call by Jesus 

Paul). imself it was impossible for them to 
have successors, and the regard in which 
' 8 
they were held by succeeding generations grew all the 
more on that account. 

(а) The apostles are represented as the founders of 
the church, and even Haupt (see below, § 60) accepts 
the unhistorical theory— possible only to a distant retro- 
spect —that it was in the founding of the church by 
missions and organisation of communities, and not in 
the securing of a progressive development, that the task 
assigned to the apostles by Jesus lay. It is obvious, 
however, that these two do not admit of being separated, 
and that it could not have been either Jesus' wish or 
theirs that they should refrain from any further develop- 
ment of ecclesiastica! organisation if this was open to 
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them, especially in the case of so long a lifetime as is 
assigned, by Haupt as by others, to John the son of 
Zebedee. 

(4) The result of this view, however, was that the 
apostles were also regarded as the foundation upon 
which the building of the church rests. In 1 Cor. 311 
Jesus alone is this one foundation ; in Eph. 220 he is only 
the corner stone, the foundation being the apostles z nd 
(NT) prophets (see $ 38a), in the former class Paul 
also being of course included. In Rev. 2114, it is the 
twelve apostles of the lamb (without Paul) whose names 
are written upon the twelve foundation stones of the 
heavenly Jerusalem. 

This verse has for long been with many theologians an obstacle 
to their regarding the Apocalypse as the work of one of these 
twelve, So also the reading of TR in 18 20, ‘ye holy [not ‘ye 
saints and ye’] apostles and ye prophets’ (oi &ycoc [without Kai 
ot] &nóa roÀot kai oi профӯтох), as long as it was held to be the 
correct reading constituted a similar hindrance with many. The 
same consideration, however, demands to he applied to Eph. 
If it was really Paul who wrote the words in 3 5, ‘his hol ' apostles 
and prophets ' (rots &үо$ amoaréAas avToU kai mpodyrats), the 
case wonld be much the same as if to-day a hishop were to speak 
of the ‘holy bishops of God.’ According to Harnack (Ztsckr. fr 
Kirchengesch. 1879, p. 391) the phrases invariably met with every- 
where else down to the third century are only ‘the good apostles, 
‘the blessed Paul,’ ‘the apostle Paul,’ and the like; we find in 
Ignatius, ad Ласи. 31, presbyters, and in Aart. Polyc. 1T т, 
martyrs called *holy.'! 

(c) The first apostles are further regarded as having 
received the Holy Ghost as no others had done. In Jn. 
2022 f. this gift is communicated by Jesus to his disciples 
along with the power of forgiving or retaining sins—a 
power which, according to Mt.18:8 (8 4) is not 
limited to them. According to Acts 814-19 196 only 
the Twelve and Paul, not missionaries of subordinate 
rank such as Philip, possess the power of conferring (by 
imposition of hands) the gift of the Holy Spirit upon the 
baptized—a position in direct contradiction not only to 
Paul but also to Acts 192, according to which authorities 
the gift comes of itself by the act of believing. A new 
theory of this kind could spring up all the more readily 
when, during the second century, the consciousness that 
every Christian possesses the Holy Spirit gradually fell 
into the background. For further consequences of this 
change of view, see $ 37 0-е. 

This exceptional spiritual endowment of the apostles 
qualified them also for the production of norma- 

‚ › tive writings. (а) This consideration 

35. ‘Apostolic’ Б (а) ere Р 
literature, 50°” found practical application when 
' obscure men, who could hope for no 
attention to books written in their own names, wrote 
under the names of apostles (2 Thess., Col, Eph., 
Pastoral Epistles, James, 1 and 2 Pet. ; indirectly also 
the Fourth Gospel ; cp JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 41). 

This must not at all be regarded, in accordance with modern 
ways of looking at things, as forgery. The only reasonable 
view is that which takes as normal for the whole attitude of the 
ancient world towards such questions the saying of the Neo- 
platonist Iamblichus, who set it down to the credit of the 
Pythagoreans that, renouncing all praise for themselves, they 
turned everything to the honour and glory of their master. For 
Christianity in particular we may regard as normal the saying 
of the presbyter in Tertullian (de Bapt. 17), when asked why he 
had written the Acts of Paul and Thecla under the name of 
Paul, that he had done it for love of Paul (‘id se amore Pauli 
fecisse"). The judgment of Tertullian upon this is also interest- 
ing; he has no moral censure for it but only sarcasm—‘as if he 
were augmenting Paul's fame from his own store’ (‘quasi Pauli 
titulo de suo cumulans’); so, too, is the information Tertullian 
gives, that this presbyter was deprived of his office not because 
he had written a spurious work, but because in that work, con- 
trary to the ecclesiastical order (1 Cor. 14 34), he had introduced 
Thecla’s example as a warrant for women's teaching and 
baptizing. 

(4) The view that apostles alone were fitted to be the 
writers of normative books came to be applied still more 
extensively when the canon was being fixed. None but 
apostolic writings could render that service against 


1 The holy prophets of 2 Pet. 32, since the apostles are men- 
tioned after, not before, them, must be those of the OT. Р The 
expression, ‘the holy choir of the apostles’ (0 tepos rov amoo- 
TéAwy_xopds) cannot, with certainty, be traced to Hegesippus, 
since Eusebius (ZÆ iii. 32 8) does not quote his words verbatim. 
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Gnostics and Montanists which the canon, according to 
§ 29, was required to render. Were other writings also 
admitted it became impossible to establish any hard and 
fast line over against those Gnostic and Montanistic 
writings which, nevertheless, it was desired to exclude. 
Thus it became compulsory, on the one hand, to accept 
all writings which offered themselves as being of apostolic 
origin, and on the other hand, to declare to be apostolic 
every writing which it was not desired to drop, or which 
had already established itself so firmly that it could no 
longer be set aside. 

(c) The violent measures which these considerations 
rendered necessary supply us with the reason why, 
in § 29, it was found necessary to reject what would 
otherwise have been the simplest and most natural view, 
that the books of the NT came gradually to be regarded 
as on a level with those of the OT by a silent and 
natural growth of the appreciation in which they were 
held. 


The gospels attributed to non-apostolic men, Mark and Luke, 
had to he justified by the assertion that they rested upon the 
communications of Peter and Paul respectively, although Paul 
had confessedly not known Jesus at all during his life on earth. 
Of the epistles to Philemon, Titus, and Timothy we read in the 
Muratorian fragment (the only writing which enables us to see 
not only the fact but also the motive of the formation of the 
NT canon) [4 61]; ‘in honorem ecclesiz catholicze in ordinatione 
ecclesiastica: disciplinze sanctificata: sunt.’ With regard to the 
Fourth Gospel the fragment confirms what we know already 
from 2124, that a plurality of persons attested the character of 
its author as eye witness (4. 14: ‘ut recognoscentibus cunctis 
Johannes suo nomine cuncta describeret'; cp Jonn, SON OF 
ZEBEDEE, § 40, end). 

Of all these writings, in other words, the author of the 
fragment knew that their canonisation had to be carried 
through in the face of serious doubts. 

(d) It has even been conjectured that writings like 
the epistle of James or 1 Pet. only now had the apostolic 
names prefixed after having existed for some time in an 
anonymous form, as the epistle to the Hebrews does even 
to this dav. Conversely it has also been conjectured 
with regard to Hebrews, which has already reached a 
full close in 1321, that the present conclusion—which by 
its mention of Timothy would seem to point toa Pauline 
origin—was added at this time, and the beginning, which 
had named a non-apostolic person as author, removed. 
The examples cited uuder (c), however, are sufficient to 
show that the establishment of the canon was set about 
with full deliberation, and that the leading thought in 
carrying out the task was the demand for apostolic 
origin. 

(e) No difference is made by the fact that along with the 
principle just mentioned that of the catholicity of the 
contents of the books was also followed. This was done 
only where the apostolicity of origin was contested, as 
in the case of the Pastoral Epistles and the Fourth 
Gospel, and it was done simply in order to meet the 
doubt as to the apostolic origin. In the case of ex- 
pressly non-apostolic writings like Mk. and Lk. a third 
principle was deferred to—that of traditional estimate ; 
but the efforts made to prove an apostolic origin even 
for them show that the traditional estimate alone was 
not regarded as decisive any more than catholicity of 
contents was. 

The number twelve, as applied to the apostles had, 
in view of the obscurity of most of those men, only a 

schematic value. (a) Peter alone, in the 

36. Peter and : Си | 

Paul recollection of the second century, could 

i take a position of importance even 
approximating to that of Paul and, after him, James the 
brother of Jesus, and the John of Asia Minor (if we 
suppose him to have been the apostle; see JOHN, SON 
OF ZEBEDEE, § 3). . 

The pseudo-Clementine Recognitions(1 68 73 435)and Homilies 
(beginning, epistle of Peter, Таково rà коріо кої ётіскбто Ths 
aylas €x«kAngias) make James the universal bishop and represent 
Paul under the guise of Simon Magus (see § 18 ёс, and SIMON 
Magus); anc Justin, although acquainted with the writings of 


Paul, at least never mentions him, and (4507. i. 393 5012 
Dial. 42) attributes the mission to the Gentiles to the twelve. 
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The Johannine writings, on the other hand, put forward the John 
of Asia Minor as the highest authority in such a manner that 
Peter everywhere falls behind the beloved disciple; he comes 
into competition with him even at the visit to the empty grave 


(20 3-9), and not till rhe appendix in chap. 21 is reached is he, in 
some measure at least, rehabilitated (JoHN, Son ОЕ ZEBEDEE, 
$ 40). In Acts, however, care has already been taken to put 
forward Peter as the representative of the primitive apostles who 
was on a level with Paul at all points, even in the details of his 
miracles and sufferings (Acts, 8 4). This view could only be 
furthered by the belief that Peter had laboured in Rome (see 
Simon PETER), which, as the metropolis of the world, very soon 
acquired a dominating position for all Christendom (so already 
in 1 Clem. 11032/.) So it came about that, in place of Jesus 
and in place of all the apostles and prophets (§ 34), Peter in his 
single person could seem, to a later redactor or supplementer 
7 Dr First Gospel (16 18), to be the foundation of the church 
84 

(2) The belief, however, that Peter had been in Rome 
at the same time as Paul constituted the best possible 
reason for bringing forward, in highest prominence, the 
two men, who really had been so sharply opposed in 
their lifetimes, as representatives of Jewish and Gentile 
Christianity respectively, in fullest accord with each 
other. So it is that we find Ignatius writing to the 
Romans (43): 'not like Peter and Paul do 1 lay my 
commands on you’; and 2 Pet., the latest of the NT 
writings (160-180 A. D.), ratifies this oneness by making 
* Peter' acknowledge the insight that has been given to 
Paul and reckon his epistles as integral parts of holy 
scripture whilst yet much that is contained in them—in 
other words the portions which are unacceptable to 
him—are gently set aside as ‘hard to be understood’ 
(315 f. ). 

That the first apostles possessed in a pre-eminent 
degree the Holy Spirit would have been a belief of little 
value for the later church if they had 
not been able in some way or other 
to transmit the gift. Of course, not 
to every one, but only to those who 
could be regarded as their successors in office. 

(a) Already in 1 Clem. 424 442 / it is represented as 
a thing quite made out, that the apostles appointed 
bishops and deacons in the communities founded by 
them, under the approval of these, and took steps to 
secure that as these bishops and deacons were removed 
by death proper men should be their successors. In 
like manner weread in Acts 1423 that Paul and Barnabas 
chose elders in every community. When the absolute 
autonomy possessed by the community at Corinth is 
borne in mind ($ 9а), this representation is very hard 
to believe, In Tit. 15 the task of appointing presbyters 
in every city of Crete is committed to Titus as repre- 
senting Paul. 

(2) The conception reaches completion, however, 
only when at installation there is conferred upon the 
person chosen a capability or power possessed by the 
person installing, but not possessed by the person in- 
stalled without a solemn act. This power is no other 
than that special high measure of the gift of the spirit 
which is peculiar to the apostles. For its transmission 
the same act is needed as, according to Acts 817-19 196, 
was required for the communication of the Holy Spirit 
to new converts by the apostles—namely, the imposition 
of hands, which in Heb. 62 seems to be associated with 
baptism, and which is also appropriate to acts of blessing 
(Gen. 48 14-2o Mk. 1016), and to acts of healing (Mk. 523 
732823 Acts 91217 and often) It appears also as 
consecration to an office in Acts 66, and in the Mishna 
it is used at the installation of a judge (Schür. G/V©) 
2152; ET ii. 1 177). 

(c) The spirit of his office conferred upon Timothy is 
called (1 Tim. 414 2 Tim. 16) ‘charisma,’ xdpioua (тоб 
cob). 

It is, however, no such gift as that which, according to 1 Cor. 
12 11, the Spirit bestows ‘as he will’ ; it is bestowed on Timothy, 
according to 2 Tim. 16, ‘through the laying on of my hands’ 
(Sea THs єт‹Өетєшє THY дерш mov). In other words, a purely 
magical conception, of which Beyschlag (see below, § 60) p. 95 


says ‘nothing more un-Pauline is to be met with anywhere in 
the Pastoral Epistles.’ Nor is the criticism obviated by the fact 
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that, according to 1 Tim, 414, this ‘charisma’ is bestowed upon 
Timothy ‘by prophecy’ (6:4 трофутєѓаѕ). Prophetic indications 
that this or iE other mau was the right person to fill a given 
office may very easily have influenced elections (cp 118: 'ac- 
cording to the prophecies . . . on thee’), and such announcements 
may have heen repeated at the solemn installation (cp Acts 13 1/2 
and doubtless also 2028: ‘the Holy Ghost hath made you 
bishops’). Still, even in 1 Tim. 4 14 the imposition of hands is 
by no means lacking. 


(d) Only, it is another custom that is here referred to 
—a custom which often enough may have asserted itself 
and therefore could not be passed over in complete 
silence by the writer—namely, the laying on of hands 
by the presbytery. It is, however, to be observed that 
it is represented only as a concomitant circumstance 
(uerá), not (as the laying on of hands by Paul in 2 Tim. 
16: à) as the cause of endowment with the gifts of 
office. As we can find a precedent for the act that 
effects endowment in the imposition of hands by Moses 
on Joshua, according to what we read in Nu.27 18-23 
Dt. 349, so for the act that merely accompanies endow- 
ment we have an analogous proceeding in the iniposition 
of hands by the people in Nu. 810 at the installation 
of Levites which also resembles Acts 133. Whilst in 
Acts, however, the whole community lays its hands on 
the missionaries who are about to be sent forth, we 
find this function in т Tim. 414 already limited to the 
presbytery. 

(e) The limitation just mentioned is connected with 
the further restriction that the communication of the 
gift of office is made not to every bearer of office, but 
only to Timothy ; that is to say, to the representative 
of the bishop (see below, $ 544). "That he does not 
become a partaker in the apostolical succession for his 
own person alone, but with the capability, and also the 
duty, of further transmitting it, is shown by 1 Tim. 522 
2'lim.22. From the verb here used (mapáĝov) it is at 
the same time clear that the 'trust' (тарабтка) of 
1 Tim. 620 2 Tim. 114 (less easily 112) is to be regarded 
along with ‘charisma’ (ydapioua) as а more precise desig- 
nation of the gift of office so bestowed. It seems thus 
to be looked upon as a valuable committed to the 
custodian's care to be faithfully kept and delivered up 
undamaged. 

(a) After the apostles the first place is taken, not only 
in 1 Cor. 1228 but also in Eph. 4 11, by the prophets ; and 

38. The in Eph. 220 35 they and they alone are asso- 
prophets ciated with the apostles as constituting a 

"unity. It follows not only from 411 but 
also from 35 that NT not OT prophets are intended, 
since to them the mystery hidden from former genera- 
tions has now (viv) been revealed. The collocation in 
Rev. 18 20 (‘ ye saints and ye apostles and ye prophets’) 
is similar, the prophets in this book taking (as can be 
easily understood) a prominent part throughout (107 
226; along with the saints in 11:8 166 1824, cp 229; 
also the two witnesses in 1131o are called prophets). 
In Did. 133 (circa 130-160 A.D.) the prophets alone are 
called ‘ your chief priests’ (with reference to 1 Cor. 913) 
and receive on this account the first-fruits; at the 
Lord's Supper, the presidency over which, as we can 
perceive, belongs to them, they are not, according to 
107, restricted to the use of the formal prayers ; to cast 
doubts upon their pneumatic utterances is the sin against 
the Holy Ghost (117 ; cp Mt. 123: f. ). 

(4) In the very next sentences, however, the author 
of the Didaché proceeds to give rules that neutralise 
this prohibition. He sets up criteria according to 
which his readers are to be able to discriminate be- 
tween true prophets and false. 


He who has not ‘the ways of the Lord ' (rpórot kvpíov), he 
who does not himself practise what he teaches, he who in pneu- 
matic utterance orders a table and then partakes of it, he who 
demands money or other things, is a false prophet. The greater 
the reverence for the spirit of God which speaks out of the 
prophets, the worse must have beeu the degeneracy which 
rendered such cautions necessary. In point of fact Hermas finds 
a whole szandatuni (11) required in order to meet this need. 
Peregrinus was, according to Lucian (ch. 11-13 16), amongst the 
Christians a prophet Qrpodwjrgs) a leader of a Thiasus-band 
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(Qtardpxys : as leader of the love-feast), ‘a synagogue officer 
(uvaywyevs: as preacher), ‘president’ (простату), and ex- 
perienced in his captivity the most extraordinary attentions and 
on his journeyings the richest maintenance. А goéfes such as 
he, who knew how to deal with Christians with the requisite 
cunning, had it in his power, according to Lucian about 166 
A.D., to become a rich man within a very short time. Similar 
things can be found in Celsus about 180 A.D. (ap. Origen 
7911; vol. i. тоо and 702 ed. de la Rue),  Pergaps we may 
also interpret Mt. 7 15-23 in the same sense (‘false prophets . . . 
in sheep's clothing . . . have we not prophesied in thy name?’ 
etc.), especially as prophecy in the name of Jesus during his 
lifetime could much less easily have happened than what Lk. 
(1326 f.) has in the parallel passage: we have eaten and drunk 
in thy presence, and thou hast taught in our streets. The char- 
acterisation given by Hermas may possibly, in view of what has 
just been said, not be entirely exact. He says that a false 
prophet gives to individuals privately forecasts as to their 
future, but shrinks from coming forward in the public meeting 
of the congregation and speaks only when consulted (Mand. 
115/:13,.) On the contrary, the prophets just depicted were 
met with both as itinerant preachers and also as settled members 
of the communities to which they respectively belonged (cp 
Acts 11 17 21 10as contrasted with 131) Only in the latter case 
are they (their good behaviour heing, of course, presupposed), 
according to Did. 13 13, to receive the first-fruits. As their 
manner of speech was ecstatic indeed, yet, in contradistinction 
from the speaking with tongues, capable of being generally 
understood, it admits of being designated as ‘doctrine’ (Did. 
1110 Rev. 2 20), and conversely the false apostle of Did. 115 / 
can be called a false prophet. 

(c) It is only natural! that, with the general falling off 
of that inspiration by which the spiritual gifts of the 
oldest Christianity are to be explained, the form also of 
ecstatic preaching became increasingly rare. In Did. 
134 provision is made for the case of there being no 
prophet in a community; the firstling gifts are then 
to go to the poor. Partly the abuses already referred 
to, partly also the very pronounced recrudescence of 
ecstatic utterance among the Montanists, and the in- 
compatibility of the unbridled individualism implied in 
this with the ecclesiastical organisation which in the 
meanwhile had grown to greater strength, served to 
bring the whole manifestation into discredit, and so to 
an end. The respect which the prophets lost must 
naturally have accrued to the bishops, who now came 
to be looked upon as the sole organs of the Holy Spirit 
(through the apostolical succession). 

The third place (7.e., next to the apostles and the 
prophets) is by Paul (т Cor.1228) assigned to the 

teachers ; by the epistle to the Ephesians 
39. Apostles Dus а ee 
: (411), on the other hand, it is given to 
of Didaché; : E 
2 the evangelists, whilst the teachers are 
evangelists ; relegated to the fifth place (yet see 
teachers. 
below, e). 

(a) A possible inference is that the evangelists con- 
stitute a special class. 

The view that the authors of written gospels are intended is 
quite impossible ; but so also is the other that by ‘evangelists’ 
are meant subordinate missionaries who had not to teach but 
merely to recite the gospel history in accordance with a fixed 
type of narrative committed to memory (GosrELs, 8 115). H 
that were so, not only would the high appreciation bestowed 
upon them in Eph. 4 11 be remarkable ; the limitation to a task 
of this description would be on missionary journeys quite un- 
workable. 2 Tim. 4 5 throws no light on the subject, for in the 
expression ‘do the work of an evangelist’ (ёруо” moijoor 
evayyeAcarov) it is presupposed that Timothy was not himself an , 
evangelist. The explanation of what is meant hy evangelist is 
doubtless, however, to be found by the help of the last passage 
in which the word occurs (Acts 218). Me К 

The evangelist mentioned in Acts 218—Philip—is Ше 
same as the person whose missionary activity in Samaria 
and with the Ethiopian eunuch is recorded in Acts 
85-40. Thus by an evangelist we are to understand a 
non-apostolic missionary, all the more because in its 
original meaning ‘gospel’ (edayyédcov) also denotes not 
the history of Jesus but the glad tidings of salvation. 

(2) In this case, however, an evangelist does not differ 
from an apostle in the wider sense of the word explained 
in 8 17, and one could at most suppose that the word 
evangelist, which is met with only in writings of the 
second century, had come into use in place of the word 
apostle because the prevailing use of ‘apostle’ had come 
to be in the narrower sense. ‘This we may take to be 


the true state of the case in the three writings referred 
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to above (Acts, Eph., 2 Tim.). The Didaché affords 
evidence, indeed, that alongside of the narrower 
meaning the wider sense also maintained itself. The 
‘apostles,’ however, who are contemporary with its 
author, are by no means on a level with the former 
bearers of that title. The early apostles figure only in 
the superscriptions (6:daxy rv dddexa dmrocrdrAwy 
and diéaxyy dia тоу бшбєка admogré\ww Tots ÉÜvecw); 
the contemporary apostles, on the other hand, rank 
after the prophets even, as only these last are put ona 
level with the high priests (133). According to 114 
the (contemporary) apostles ought to be received like 
the Lord himself (cp Mt. 1040); but according to Did, 
111 f. this holds good of every teacher. The Didaché 
shows us how the apostles ought to be classified, rank- 
ing them along with the teachers. If prophets and 
teachers come before us together in 152 as ' those who 
are to be held in honour’ (rerumuévoi) it is impossible 
that it should be intended to exclude the apostles from 
this category. 

(c) Nevertheless, there remains the distinction that 
the apostles pass from place to place; whilst by the 
teacher, who (like the prophet who is stationary in the 
community) is worthy of his hire (13: f.), we are plainly 
to understand a resident member of the local community. 
The apostles, however, do not devote themselves ex- 
clusively to mission work ; they also come forward with 
the function of teachers in the already existing com- 
munities which they visit in the course of their travels. 
'These itinerant teachers unquestionably did much, not 
only, as in Paul's time, towards the strengthening of 
the Christian conviction and zeal of the communities 
they visited by what they had to tell about things they 
had seen in other places, but also towards promoting 
that uniformity in ecclesiastical institutions and that 
high estimate of the dignity of the church which are so 
distinctive of the second century. 


Of the vocation of the teachers broadly considered the epistle 
of James (3 1) thinks very gravely (‘be not many teachers . . . 
we shall receive heavier judgment’). The writer of the epistle 
of Barnabas says (18 49), with that modesty which he affects, 
that he wishes to write his epistle ‘not as a teacher’ (ойу ws 
6i6áckaAog) Hermas (Siz. ix. 252) still holds to this, that the 
teachers possess the Holy Ghost (a position resting on Rom. 12 7). 
From the prophets they are distinguished by the non-ecstatic 
character of their speech. They are associated with the prophets 
as in Did. 18 1 f. 151 f, also Acts 13 1. 


(4) In another respect also are the teachers on a 
level with the prophets: they were exposed to the same 
dangers. According to Z4. 115 f. the teachers abused 
the regard in which they were held, exactly as did the 
prophets ; and the same precautionary regulations were 
needed with respect to them. 

In fact, we find one rule laid down with regard to the itinerant 
apostles which plainly was not ventured upon in the case of the 
prophets : they are to remain and receive maintenance in a com- 
munity for only one day, and for two days only in cases of 
necessity (11 4,4); whilst to a travelling Christian who is not a 
teacher, two days, or if necessary three, are conceded (12 2). 
This is certainly very humiliating for the teachers, and shows 
how bad their behaviour must sometimes have been. But further 
it has Lo be feared in the case of teachers—what was not so much 
the case, it would seem, with prophets—that they spread 
heretical views (11 2 : dAAnv dtdaxnv ets Tò xaraAUgat ; 2 Jn. 10). 
There were, in fact, very many itinerant gnostic teachers, and 
the mere circumstance that communities were being accustomed 
to regard Christianity as a sort of philosophical school, and so to 
allow its practical duties to fall out of sight, was a grave one. 

(e) Various means were employed to cope with these 
dangers. Either the churches were armed with a few 
simple watchwords by which they could themselves test 
the churchly correctness of the teachers. In this sense 
it is said in Did. 112 121 and in x Jn. 41 that teachers 
and other itinerants ought to be tested, and in т Jn. 
42 f. 2 Jn. 7, also Polyc. 7 1, the formula for this is pro- 
claimed as being ‘that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh’ 
(cp JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 47). Or, no admission 
is given to suspicious comers, and it is forbidden to 
receive them. So 2 Jn. xo. The same policy in the 
opposite sense was followed by Diotrephes, according 
to 3 Jn. ә (cp $ 55). This analogy shows how natural it 
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was that the bishops should become the persons to take 
such measures and exercise their authority in carrying 
them out. Then, however, it became also necessary 
that they for their part should themselves see to the 
providing of correct teaching. The authors of the 
Pastoral Epistles desire therefoie that the presidents of 
the various churches shall themselves undertake the 
business of teaching. 

The bishop must be ‘apt to teach’ (ё:ёактекбс̧: 1 Tim.32; 
cp 2 Tim.224 Tit.19); his models, Timothy and Titus, are 
continually exhorted to teach (1 Tim. 4 11 63, etc.), their suc- 
cessors must be fitted for this work (2 Tim. 22), and the presbylers 
who labour in word and doctrine are to receive double remunera- 
tion (1 Tim. 517; ср $ sod) According to Dzd. 15 т, bishops 
and deacons do the work also of prophets and teachers. ‘The 
same combination of functions is perhaps indicated in Eph. 4 11 
when at the end of the enumeration we find ‘the shepherds and 
teachers’ (not ‘the teachers’: тойс ёё поциєрас̧ xai ё‹баскалоус 
without the repetition of robs ёё before &idagxdAovs). So also 
already in Heb. 13 7, if ‘governors’ (yoUp.evoc) be the heads of 
the community (see 8 47 2). ? оа. 

According to Justin (242041. 67 4), it is in fact the 
‘president ' (троєттш) who preaches on Sunday. But 
it was by no means always the case that bishops were 
capable of themselves discharging the teaching office. 
The development nevertheless ended in this, that they 
at least took in hand the supervision of the teachers. 
Teaching could never like prophecy become extinct, for 
it answered to a never-ending need of the Church, and 
was free from a transitory form such as ecstatic speaking 
is. The episcopate, however, in this respect also gained 
in power. 

Clearest of all are the functions of the deacons, from 
the time that their office has become definite and formal. 
(a) As we are compelled to disregard 


a RIS the narrative of Acts 6 relating to the 
Seven in this connection (see COM- 
deaconesses. 


MUNITY OF GOODS, § 5, end), and must 
in the meantime also pass over Phil. 1: (see $ 57), our 
first testimony for the office and functions of a deacon 
is found in 1 Clem. ($ 372). Тһе more general and 
comprehensive the meaning of the terms for the perso 
and his work and office (д:короѕ dtaxovety д:акоріа) in 
Paul and even in the Pastoral Epistles as applied to 
Timothy and Titus (see DEACON, § 3), the miore 
certainly may we regard the terms as confined in the 
case of elected deacons to the humbler services which 
were found necessary in the community. 

These services may, of course, have been very many and 
varied ; the characteristic thing about them, however, is their 
subordinate nature. As to what they were we learn very little 
in detail. According 1o Justin (4707. i. 67 5), one of them was 
that of carrying to church members detained from the eucharistic 
service their portions of bread and wine. The enumeration of 
the qualities to be looked for in a deacon in 1 Tim. 38 /. 12, and 
in Polyc. 5 2, says nothing as to their sphere of duty ; it shows 
only that their office was by no means regarded as unimportant. 
In т Tim. 3 то, also, it is expressly enjoined that they are to be 
tested before receiving office, and in 313 a special reward is 
held out for the faithful discharge of their duties, whatever is 
meant by the “degree ' (Ba6j.ós) which they are to attain. 

(^) In partienlar, however, it is the prohibition of a 
second marriage (312) which brings the deacon so nearly 
into the same plane with the bishop—all the more because 
the author in 514 expressly wills that the younger widows 
remarry. Therefore, even though the services required 
by the deacons included those of the humblest possible 
kind, they themselves none the less belonged to the 
clergy. This also explains why it is that according to 
Did. 152 they are reckoned, together with the prophets 
and teachers, along with the bishops to the number of 
‘those who are to be held in honour’ (тєтцитиёрог), and 
according to 15: take part in teaching. This not only 
goes further than т Clem., which (13 216) demands 
honour only for the ‘ governors' ([mpo- |7ууобиєуо‹) and 
the 'presbyters' (apeoBvrepo), although according to 
424 442 f. the deacons also are instituted by the apostles 
or at their instance ; it also goes beyond the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, which does not mention deacons at all, 
and in fact in the enumeration of offices so often referred 
to already in 411 f. means by ‘ministry’ (d:axovia) 
something which all the members of the church ought 
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to render. Ignatius goes still farther than the Pastoral 
Epistles апа the Dédaché; eleven times he names 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons as an inseparable 
unity, and demands on behalf of the last-named that 
heed be paid to them as to Jesus himself or to the 
command of God (ad Trall. 81; ad Smyrn. 81). 


(c) Female deacons are mentioned in r Tim. 8 rr, whilst the 
services of Phoebe (Rom. 16 1 /:) as ‘ succourer ' (простаті: see 
above, $ оа, end) will not have been entirely of a menial char- 
acter (see DEACON, $8 6 and 4). Amongst the humbler services 
rendered by the female deacons we may reckon that of washing the 
feet ofthe saints, spoken of in r Tim.510, 1 Tim.3 11 may be inter- 
preted in the sense indicated with all the less hesitation because 
Pliny (112 or 113 А.р.) already makes allusion to ‘females who 
were called ministers "(ancille gue ministre dicebantur) whom 
he caused to be put to the torture in his procedure against the 
Christians of Bithynia (Egzsz. x. 90[97]8). 

'The present will be an appropriate place in which to 
consider that other part taken by women in the ecclesi- 

: astical system, of which we read in 
41. Widows. 5 У i 
I Tim. 5 3-16. 

If the passage were dealing only with the question of the 
support of widows, in the first instance by their own people 
(5 4816@) and іп the second instance by the church (v. 162), or 
only with the qualities which were to be regarded as entitling 
or disentitling them to the support of the church (zz. 5-7 10 
13-15) it would not have to be considered here. Of the widows 
who are to be supported by the community, however, three 
qualifications are demanded which it would not be reasonable 
to demand if the question were one of support merely: the 
widow must be not less than sixty, must have been the wife of 
one man, and be definitely pledged not to marry again (vv. 9 11). 
The author, according to v. 14, positively desires the younger 
widows to remarry, and therefore there would be no reason for 
making willingness to do so a ground for withholding that support 
which a widow of less advanced years might yet in certain cir- 
cumstances urgently need. The renunciation of second marriage 
is rather to be regarded as placing these widows on the same 
level with the bishops and deacons (3 212). Soalso the injunction 
‘honour [them] (теда: 53; cp Did. 151). 

Thus the ‘widows’ possess an office, and that too, of 
course, quite distinct from that of the deaconesses of 311 : 
probably in fact, so far as we can conjecture, that of 
supervision of the female members of the community. 
This is what is pointed to also by the ‘ going about from 
house to house' (v. 13), апа we can now perceive that 
the qualities which seemed to be spoken of with reference 
merely to eligibility for support may equally well have 
been insisted on as fitting their possessor for an office 
of oversight. 

The enrolment in a formal list (z. 9) will also have reference 
to an office, and the ‘first faith’ (прота тіста) which, according 
to v. 12 is broken by re-marriage, will be not the promise of 
fidelity made to the first husband, but the promise to remain 
single which these widows in all probability had to make when 
appointed to their office, Thus the only point which could 
mislead is this, that the ‘widows indeed’ (буто уро) of v. 3 
are defined in vv. 4 f. only as those who are childless, whilst the 
injunction to honour them rests not upon their childlessness but 
upon the office they hold. ‘Those who are widows indeed’ (ras 
буто утра) has thus a double meaning which nevertheless has 
its reason in the state of the facts. For a suggestion that per- 
haps a trace of this use of words is even to be found already in 
Acts 61 see Community oF GOODS, § 5, end. 

The Ignatian Epistles which here also go beyond the 
Pastoral Epistles bring the matter into perfect clearness. 
In Smyrn.131 Ignatius greets ‘the households of my 
brethren with their wives and children, and the virgins 
who are called widows’ (robs ofxous тд» @бє\фФ>» jou 
avy yuvaki kal réxvas kal Tas mrapÜévovs Tas Neyoudvas 
х%ра<). Неге ‘widows’ (xfpac) is already so strictly 
technical an expression that its literal meaning no longer 
exactly fits. Outside of the families which Ignatius 
first names stand virgins as members of a class to which 
originally only widows belonged. 

There still remain to be considered certain categories 
of persons with regard to whose employments our in- 

40. Léctors, formation E exceedingly scanty. (a) 

с In Rev. 13 (‘blessed . . . prophecy’) it 
exorcists, etc. . : 

н 15 presupposed that the book is to be 
read in presence of a congregation. This is, of course, 
a thing that is capable of being done in a quite casual 
way, and each several time, should the reading be 
repeated, by a different individual. It would, however, 
be somewhat pointless to invoke a blessing upon the 
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reader as distinct from the hearers if his function was 
not a stated one. The art of reading is not universally 
diffused throughout those circles of society from which 
the Christian communities largely drew their meniber- 
ship. Again, in Justin (74297. i. 673 f.) the reader is a 
distinct person from the president, who follows him 
with the sermon. Once more, the author of the homily, 
dating from about 160-180 A.D., which is usually known 
as the Second Epistle of Clement, says (191) that he 
reads this his present discourse to the hearers. One of 
the sources postulated by Harnack (іп 7U25) for the 
Apostolic church-order (sources which he finds for the 
most part related to the Pastoral Epistles and the 
accounts of Justin, and assigns to a date somewhere 
between r4o and 180 A.D.) demands that the reader 
shall be *a good narrator, knowing that he discharges 
the function of an evangelist’ (Oupymriukós, efdws dre 
evayyertoT od rámov épyyágera:). 

Harnack is thus led to conjecture (Zc. 79-84) that 2 Clem, 
may have had some such reader as its author, especially as the 
writer goes on to say, further, that his preaching is an exhorta- 
tion to pay heed to the text on which it is founded ‘in order 
that ye may prepare salvation alike for yourselves and for him 
who reads in your midst’ (тобу арауоскорта év йс). 

(2) We mention exorcists here, only in order to say 
that, even if their services were necessary at baptism, 
they had within our period by no means advanced in the 
direction of a stated position even so far as the readers 
conjecturally had, and that in any case information 
with regard to them is wholly wanting. The same 
holds good of the other inferior offices of later tinies— 
subdeacons, acolytes, ostiarii. Much rather would it 
be incumbent to speak of the martyrs, the ascetics 
(saints), and the virgins, as important personages of 
the post-apostolic, if not even of the apostolic, age, were 
it not that they all, though indeed enjoying a high 
degree of personal regard, were not in the several 
capacities mentioned in the regular service of the church. 
Cp S 41c end: 

The last class remaining to be considered is that 
of the ‘younger [men]' (vewrepor) who according to 

Acts 56 bury Ananias and Sapphira (in 

43. The Р 

д v. 10 they are called veavioxor). 

Venn enol QE. (a) Since this act unquestionably comes under 
véot and the the category of the inferior services which, so 
m peo Búrepor. far as we can conjecture, probably fell lo the lot 

of deacons at a later period, the term * younger 
men’ (veórepot) has been taken to be an expression to denote 
the forerunners of the deacons (the seven are first. chosen in 
chap. 6), and it has even been held that the recurrence of the 
expression in 1 Pet. 55 is a proof that this epistle comes from 
the most ancient times, in which there were no deacons as yet. 
On this assumption, it "would indeed be all the more singular 
that even at that early date the presbyters should have needed 
to be warned (2. 2 7.) against discontent with their office, greed, 
and ambition. We may be certain, however, at least of this, 
that these presbyters were not simply elderly people but leaders 
of the community, for only these last can tend (moquiaévew). The 
flock (moiumoy) of v. 2 f. must be separated from the pastors 
(mo«uiatvovres) by something more definite than mere age, which, 
indeed, furnishes no hard and fast limit, and Peter would not 
have called himself (v. т) a ‘fellow presbyter ' (суџтресВутєроѕ) 
if ‘ presbyter ' (mpeoBurepos) were not an official position. It does 
not follow from this, however, that the ‘ younger men ' (veorepox), 
because contrasted with the presbyters, were also bearers of a 
definite office. Not they alone, but the whole community, have 
to obey the presbyters. 

(2) We have here, therefore, a peculiar change of 
usage. In the primitive condition of matters when (as 
for example in Corinth ; see $ 9 a) there still was no pre- 
sident, a community naturally fell into two classes, the 
seniors and the juniors, and the seniors, even without 
any fixed regulation, were entitled to respect and defer- 
ence from the juniors for their counsel and advice. 
This simple division continued, of course, even after 
the introduction of presbyters as governors of the com- 
munity. Thus it comes about that in 1 Tim. 5, alongside 
of the official titles (v. 17), their age is also spoken of 
in v. 1 (so we must interpret, for in v. 2 we have ‘elder 
women,’ трєсВутєрш, which was never an official 
designation). In Tit. 21-6 the same rendering is made 
certain by the consideration that to the ‘younger men’ 
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(уєштєро) of v. 6 the antithesis is not ‘elder men’ 
(pea Bórepot) at all but ‘old men’ (mpeoBürax) (v. 2). 
But when ‘elders’ (zpeofBórepot) came to be used as an 
official designation ' younger men’ (vewrepor) also changed 
its meaning so that it still continued to form the anti- 
thesis to the other word ; it became a step towards, or 
a parallel to, the idea of 'layman.'! Thus it is in 
1 Pet. 55 and, in all probability, also in Polyc. 53, where 
the duties of the ‘ younger men’ (vecrepoi) and of the 
virgins (zap6évot) are enumerated in the middle place, 
between those of deacons and those of presbyters, and 
at the same time obedience towards the presbyters and 
deacons is enjoined on the ' younger men ' (veórepo). 

(c) The most difficult of explanation are the * young men ' (véor) 
of 1 Clem. (in this writing vewrepoe does not occur). [In 13 and 
216 the structure of the sentences is in harmony to the effect 
that honour is demanded in the first place for the * governors’ 
([mpo-]yyovmevor) and next for the ‘ resbyters' (mperBurepot) ; 
then the duties of the * young men ' (veo) and afterwards those of 
the women are spoken of. The mention of the women, which is 
parallel to that of the ‘ virgins ' (map8evor) in Polycarp, renders 
1t probable that by ‘ young men’ (véot) we are to understand all 
the male laity. The question still remains open whether the 
official persons with whom they are brought into contrast are to 
be sought in the ‘governors’ ([mpo-]nyovmevor) or in the 

* presbyters ' (прес Вутеро: : see below, 8 474). In 33 allusion is 
made to the deposition of certain church leaders, but in depend- 
ence on 15. 3 5 (see BisHor, § 8, end) where of old age it is sald : 
‘the child will press against the old man '(троткбфе то mardiov 
mpos tov mpegBúryy). Clement can very well have preserved 
this meaning in his words ‘the young were stirred up against 
the elder’ (€mmyépOynoav .. . of véot ёті тойс mpeafvrépovs) as he 
has also retained the other general antithesis from Isaiah : ‘the 
hase against the honourable ' (ò йтціоЅ mpos tov €vruuov). Yet 
the selection of the word ‘elders’ (pea fvrepoc) instead of ‘old 
men’ (apeoBvrat) points, as will be seen іп $ 45, to the fact, 
only too weil known to the readers, that it was against official 
presbyters that the rising was. ‘Elders’ (wpeaBurepot) in 
this case has a double meaning which rhetorically is very 
effective; and so also ‘ young men ‘(véor). For since according 
to 476 only one or two persons had given occasion to the 
offence, it is very easily possible that these were young persons, 
but also at the same time that they stood in the position of 
laymen towards the presbyters in so far as these were official 
persons. ч А 

When we turn now to the most diffieult portion of 
the whole question relating to the constitution of the 

А church — that of the origin of 

ут з ш monarchical episcopacy, it will be 

mu a advisable to start from the hypothesis 

Harnack of Hatch (see BisHor, § 5), as by its 

í introduction an entirely new course 

has been given to the investigation. As, however, its 

author imposed upon himself at various points a cautious 

reserve, we shall arrive at the most questionable points 

more directly if we take as the basis of our remarks 

the more elaborated form which the hypothesis subse- 
quently received from Harnack. 

(a) Harnack distinguishes three organisations. (1) 
First, there is the spiritual or religious organisation con- 
sisting of apostles, prophets, and teachers, which served 
the church as а whole, not the separate communities, 
and possessed divine authority in virtue of its being 
endowed with the gift of the Holy Spirit. (2) The 
patriarchal, arising out of the natural preponderance of 
the older members of the community over the younger, 
yet not involving the attribution to the elders of any 
official quality. For Jewish-Christian communities 
Harnack assumes elective presbyteries on the basis of 
the Jewish model (8 24); but so far as Gentile- 
Christian communities are concerned he disputes their 
existence for the whole of the first century and especially 
as regards т Clem., Acts, and т Pet. When the 
second century is reached, he recognises them, especially 
in Jam. 514 (robs mpeaBvrépovs т< ékkNgalas) and in 
Polycarp and Hermas ; adopting the expression of the 

1 Лаїкбс does not occur in the LXX but is met with in Aq., 
Symm. Thdt., 1 $. 21 4(5] (LXX BéBnAos, scil. арто: as against 
tepot артог), similarly in 215[6] Ezek. 22264815. The verb 
Aaixów is used by one or more of these translators in Ezek. 7 22 
Dt. 206 2830, and by LXX in some codices in Ruth 112. 
1Clem.405 already has the expression ò Aaixds avOpwmos rots 
Aaixots простауџкас: SéSerat. The next instances of the em- 


ployment of the word (Harnack, ad loc.) are not earlier than 
about 200 A.D. 
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last-named author (775.143) he calls them ‘the 
presbyters who superintend the church’ (oi rpecBtrepoe 
oi mpotaTáuevot rhs ékkNgalas).! They thus formed a 
ruling body selected from among the senior members of 
the eommunity after the manner of the body which, 
under the name of cuvédprov тїз BovAjs, constituted the 
council in Greek cities in the Roman period. Ignatius 
(ad Trall. З х) calls the. presbyters a 'synedrion of 
God’ (cuvédprov Өєой). (3) Already in Phil. 1: 
(see below, $ 57) Harnack finds the administrative 
organisation —2.e., episcopi and deacons who were 
chosen by the community to look after money matters, 
and more particularly the distribution of doles, yet still 
more, as Harnack, going beyond Hatch, urges, for the 
conduct of the worship. 

The last thesis Harnack supports specially by reference to 
1 Clem. 444: ‘those who have Drought forward the gifts’ (rovs 
Trpogcveykóvzas TÀ Sapa), because by the ‘gifts or ‘offerings (ёра 
or тросфораѓ, 361), according to 411 (where the Jewish form 
of worship in which these expressions occur is applied to the 
Christian), the prayers offered in the meetings of the о 
are intended; also by reference to the ‘therefore’ (оду) of 
Did. 15 1, after treating of the Sunday service in chap. i “Ap- 
point for yourselves therefore episcopi and deacons.’ The 
distribution of doles, including the care for travelling brethren, 
which was a very important matter in those days, is the one 
characteristic function of the episcopi and deacons referred to 
by Hermas (Sx. ix. 27 2, cp 26 2).2 

(6) These functionaries (episcopi and deacons) were, 
according to Harnack, chosen not without regard to the 
question whether they were possessed of a charismatic 
endowment for their sphere of duties; but their office 
did not place them in a position of superiority over the 
community as a whole; it only gave them an oversight 
over many members of the community. Originally 
between episcopi and deacons there was no distinction 
whatever; they were differentiated, however, quite 
naturally by reason of age, the humbler duties falling 
to the lot of the younger among them. Those who 
had to undertake the more responsible part of the duty 
thus belonged as matter of course to the senior section 
of the community, and since there was a select body 
chosen from among these, individual members of this 
smaller body—in other words individual ‘presiding 
presbyters’ (mpecBvrepo mpoisrduevo.)—were readily 
chosen to be episcopi. If those chosen to be episcopi 
did not already belong to.the body just. mentioned, they 
were, according to Harnack, very soon taken into it. 
Such members of this body as were at the same time 
episcopi are designated by, Harnack in an expression 
which is not met with in'the sources, as 'episcopal 
presbyters ' (peafórepot ёт:іскотодитєѕ). 

(c) The episcopi at first in respect of organisation 
had held a place apart from the presbyters and in respect 
of dignity had been inferior to them. The respect 
and influence enjoyed by the ‘episcopal presbyters ' 
(peo В0тєрог ётіскотойдутєѕ), on the other hand, accord- 
ing to Harnack steadily increased as compared with 
the non-episcopal members of the board. This was 
partly because the administration of money matters was 
in their hands, partly because they had charge of the 
worship, but principally because they also took upon 
themselves the work of teaching. Thus, with the 
gradual disappearance of the apostles, prophets, and 
teachers (see $$ 37 е, 38c, 39¢), the divine authority 
possessed by these several orders passed to the episcopal 
presbyters, who had received through their election only 
a human authority and through their charismatic endow- 
ment only a general resemblance to the persons charged 
with the duty of teaching. 


This transference of the regard enjoyed by the teaching 
ersons to the officials charged with affairs of government is 
feld by Harnack to be one of the most important particulars 


1 Yet ‘presbyters' without qualifying phrase also occurs in 
Hermas (Vrs. її. 4 2 and iti, 18). As ye pe in the last passage 
says ‘let the presbyters sit down first’ they are doubtless also 
intended by the mpwroxaGedpirar of Vis. iii. 97 (cp 8 47 4). 

2 The only other passage where episcopi and deacons occur in 
Hermas is 7/7s.ii.5 1, in this connection: apostles, episcopi, 
teachers, deacons. 
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which the Didaché has transmitted to us (so, already, the 
Pastoral Epistles also: see above, $ 39е). By this transference 
was brought about the cumulation of the dignity of all three 
groups (apostles, prophets, teachers) upon the one class of 
officials, the connecting of the presbyterate with the episcopi 
having been brought about before. All that was now wanting 
to the episcopi was participation in the dignity of a fourth 
group—the spiritual aristocracy, as it were—that, namely, of 
the ascetics, virgins, martyrs, etc. ($ 42 4). On the other hand, 
there arose as a new element in their favour the idea of the 
apostolic succession ($ 37). 

(d) All that has been said holds good of the episcopi 
even for the time during which they still constituted a 
college ; the special supremaey of the episcopi over the 
non-episcopal presbyters is older than the monarchy of 
the one bishop in the church of each separate locality. 
How this monarchy arose is one of the obscurest prob- 
lems. According to the Ignatian Epistles, which Har- 
naek regards as genuine and now (ACZ, П. [= Chronol.] 
1381-406) assigns to 110-117 or at latest 117-125 A.D. 
(see, however, below, $ 53 ¢-7), it appeared in Syria and 
Asia Minor at a much earlier date'than in Rome, where 
Justin (circa 152 A.D.) is the first to give evidence for it 
whilst Hermas still knows nothing of it. The most 
various causes may have contributed together to its rise ; 
Harnack regards as the most important of these the 
habituation of the otherwise so democratically constituted 
communities to the despotic influence which from the 
very first was exercised by apostles, prophets, and 
teachers in virtue of their possession of the Holy Spirit, 
and now passed over to the bishops. 

In forming an opinion upon this unquestionably 
most important and acute construction it is necessary 

to set aside all vague impressions, such 
45. The pres- hates 8 ШЫ) КАК 
byters official as that it is ‘attractive,’ or that it is 
‘complicated,’ and to take one’s stand 


КЕИ upon facts that have been ascertained 
i Glem with as much certainty as may be 


possible. With this end in view let us 
examine in the first instance the preliminary question as 
to whether the ‘ presbyters’ in Acts and 1 Clem. really 
are all the senior members of the community and not 
rather an elected board. ‘That this last is the case in 
т Pet. we consider to have been established already 
(8 43 а); yet this is without bearing upon the question 
of what is meant by episcopi. In Acts and 1 Clem., on 
the other hand, the episcopi are mentioned in conjunction 
with the presbyters. 

Now, that chosen rulers are intended in Acts2017 
follows from the same considerations as those on which 
it follows (according to $ 43 a) from x Pet. 51-5: in 
v. 28' the ‘flock’ (moi(uriov) is mentioned as contra- 
distinguished from them, and they are to feed the church 
of the Lord (read xvpiov) which he has purchased with 
his own blood. Here unquestionably the whole church, 
not the junior members alone, is intended. In 1 Clem. 
we have ($ 43 с) left the meaning of трєсВ. in 13 and 216 
undetermined, and do not require to determine it till 
later ($ 472). For a decision on the other passages we 
must start from the fact that according to 414 several 
episcopi had been deposed : ' It will be no light sin for 
us, if we thrust out of the bishop's office those who have 
offered the gifts unblamably and holily' (duapria où 
ікра, hut ёстой, ёйу ToUs üuéum TOS kal oolws mpocevey- 
Kóvras Ta pa ris ётіскотѕ dmofáNeopuev), where 
‘bishop's office’ (т< ёт:скотӯѕ) depends on ‘ thrust out’ 
(&ToBáA.), not, as might at first sight appear, on ' the 
gifts’ (rà dpa). Immediately afterwards we read (44 5): 
blessed are the departed presbyters: they need not to 
fear lest any one should depose them. 


Harnack (TLZ, 1889, p. 419) renders: ‘blessed are the 
deceased senior members of tbe community, and urges in 
support that not only episcopi but also deacons are meant. 
Both together have been in fact mentioned in chap. 42. On the 
other hand, however, throughout the whole of chaps. 43 and 44 
the deacons are mentioned only incidentally with ‘the aforesaid 
persons’ (rois mpoerpnuevovs) in 442; but іп 441 exactly as in 
414 (see above) it is expressly the ‘episcopate’ (émeoxamy) that 
is alone being spoken of; the apostles foresaw that strife would 
arise regarding the episcopal office. Thus ‘presbyter’ must be 
an official designation. In 542 we even find such an expression 
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as this: ‘the appointed presbyters.! Harnack (/.c. 424) renders: 
‘the old men who have been installed in the office’ (of episcopi, 
that is, not the presbyterate). In that case, however, the expres- 
sion ought to have run ‘the appointed episcopi’ (oi ka&earag.évoc 
émía korot). 

If, however, the idea of office is made good for this 
place, we have no longer any right to refuse to admit 
it in 476 and 571 (see the passages under BISHOP, § 8). 
Neither is it by any means a ‘desperate assumption’ 
(so Harnack, Zoc. cit.) if in the same epistle elsewhere, 13 
216, we still understand by the word прес Вотєро not 
official persons, but seniors (see $ 472). In the case of 
33 it has been seen ($ 43 с) that in one passage a work- 
ing together of both meanings is possible. 

(а) We have now reached a point at which it will be 
proper to formulate the proposition which has been 

46. Presbyter continually о p in uus pre- 

identical with ceding section; the word presbyter, in 

episcopus the later chapters of т Clem. and also 

* jin 33 according to one sense of its 

twofold meaning, denotes not merely some kind of 
office, but definitely that of the episcopos. 

In 444A, in particular, both words stand in close proximity 
as expressiors for the same idea. When Hatch's hypothesis 
was still unknown, Harnack had observed in his Patrum 
apostot. opera upon the ‘episcopi and diaconi’ (émtaxómovs Kat 
Staxdvovs) of 424: that then, as in the time of the apostles, the 
offices were two: episcopi (—presbyters) and diaconi (‘luce 
clarius est, duos in clero ordines et apostolorum tempore et tum 
temporis [cap. 44] fuisse, episcopos [= presbyteros] et diaconos "). 
This still holds good. 

The same remark, moreover, applies to Acts2017 
where Paul summons /Ze presbyters (rods mp.) of the 
church of Ephesus to Miletus and says to them (v. 28), 
‘the Holy Ghost hath made you bishops.’ We by no 
means take this as representing the view of Paul; but 
all the more must it be held to represent the view of the 
writer of Acts. So too with Ті. 15-7 (‘that thou 
shouldest. . . appoint elders in every city. . . for the 
bishop must be,’ etc.). For the epistle of Polycarp, in 
which bishopsarenot mentioned, Harnack himself (transl. 
of Hatch, 233, n. 12) makes it plain that, according to 
61111, the presbyters (who figure as official persons) 
exercise the functions which on his view pertain to 
bishops (cp Lightfoot, Christ, Ministry, 53 /., and, оп 
the date of the epistle, JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 47). 

(2) It is true that, in Hermas, in the few places where 
presbyters are mentioned (see above, § 44 «, 2), the 
leadership of the church is the only thing predicated of 
them, whilst in the still fewer passages where bishops 
occur no function is expressly assigned to them beyond 
that of seeing to the support of the poor; but as 
against the facts already adduced this cannot be 
brought into account as turning the scale (cp further, 
§ 47a). So also with the argument that, apart from 
Polyc. 52-61, the conjunetion presbyters and diaconi 
is never found, but always episcopi and diaconi; for 
the most obvious verbal antithesis of presbyter-elder is 
‘younger’ (vewrepos) (S 43), whilst episcopus and 
diaconus have this in common that they describe the 
nature of the work of those respectively designated. 
Similarly too with the fact that along with apostles, 
prophets, or teachers, only bishops (and deacons), never 
presbyters, are enumerated; the instance in which 
this last is done being according to Harnack's own 
survey. (7Uii. 2111 f. ; cp 148, n. 776) a solitary one 
(Herm. Ls. iii. 5 т), — for in SZ. ix. 25 2 26227 2 the four 
cannot be regarded as members ofa consecutive enumera- 
tion—and alongside of the solitary instance just men- 
tioned we have Eph. 41: with its ‘ pastors’ (moruéves) in 
such an enumeration—in other words, with an idea which 
Harnack (transl. of Hateh, 230) finds to be precisely 
identical with that of presbyters when it occurs in 
Hermas (Sim. ix. 315). Nay, more: in the Pastoral 
Epistles Harnack himself finds this series: ‘apostle, 
prophet (т Tim.1:8 414), evangelist (teacher), pres- 
byters functioning as episcopi (mpeoßúrepot émtoKomoby- 
Tes), deacons’ (on the third member of this series cp 
8 54 c below). 
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Lastly, as against the conclusion arrived at above nothing is 
to be gained by the suggestion that the absence of the word 
‘presbyter’ from the Didacheé is to be explained by the fact that 
it denotes no office. The bishops are mentioned in the Didaché 
only once (151); on the supposition that the presbyters were 
identical with them it must be regarded as a mere accident that 
the one name, not the other, was chosen. Or rather, not even 
an accident, for the deacons are placed in juxtaposition with 
them, and to ‘deacon’ the word ‘presbyter’ is not the most 
natural complement Greater weight would be due to the con- 
sideration that for the Didaché there is no more a governing 
body in the church than there is in the Epistles of Paul to the 
Corinthians ($ оа). On this point, however, see § 56. 

(c) In the meanwhile, we are in a position to say so 
much as this by way of answer to our question—that 
Harnack's expression ‘presbyters functioning as episcopi" 
(трєсВ0тєрог émruakomoUvres) not only does not occur in 
the sources, but also is in contradiction with them, and 
that it is precisely in the First Epistle of Clement, which 
Harnack ranks so high as our first document for the 
amalgamation of the administrative with the patriarchal 
organisation, that this theory—upon which his entire 
construction depends—is most decisively wrecked. In 
it not only are the presbyters already official persons ; 
the episcopi are also identical with them and are desig- 
nated as presbyters neither because they were of more 
advanced age nor because they formed a part of the 
elected presbyterial college. 

Or shall we say that linguistic usage is decisive against 
the identity of presbyters and episcopi ? 

(a) The proofs adduced by Hatch to 
show that episcopos in those times meant 
a finance officer are very interesting and 
weighty ; but they are not wholly con- 
clusive. The word has also quite other senses. In the 
LXX, for example, it signifies a military officer (Nu. 31 14 
2 K.11:5), or it is applied to God (Is. 6017 Wisd. 16), 
as in fact it also is in 1 Clem, 593, or to Christ (1 Pet. 
225: ‘shepherd and bishop’; cp Віѕнор, $$ 4 and 6). 
But, indeed, even apart from such examples as these, 
we should be by no means precluded from thinking that 
the etymological meaning of the word (to oversee) must 
be taken into account. It is pointed to by such phrases 
as (Herm. /75s.1i.5:) 'episcopi . who | . dis- 
charged their overseership . . . purely’ (£éríokomot ... 
oi. . . ётіскотђсаутєѕ . . . &yvôs) (which at the same 
time weakens the force of the remark of Harnack about 
Hermas referred to in $ 46 4), or (Acts 120) ‘ overseership ' 
(ётткотт)). (Моге in Loofs, .Sz. Ær., 1890, p. 628 f.). 

(6) The synonyms also lead to a like conclusion. 
According to Acts 2028 the bishops' duty is to shepherd 
(тоцио ivew) ; the bishops thus are synonymous with the 
‘pastors’ (wotuéves) of Eph. 411, as also appears from 
г Pet. 225. "The pastors again, however, even Harnack 
(see above, 8 464) has perceived to be in Hermas 
synonymous with ‘presbyters,’ and ‘shepherding’ 
(wrotuaiverv) is the distinctive task of presbyters accord- 
ing to 1 Pet.52. Further, where the shepherd goes 
before the flock he is their ‘leader’ (7yovpevos). 

That ‘leaders’ Gyyovpevor) in Heb. denotes the heads of the 
church is an interpretation very much recommended by 1317 
(‘they watch on behalf of your souls’) and v. 24 and not set aside 
by v. 7; for in. 7 it is not said that teaching is the primary task 
of the leaders (cp $ 39 2)—in fact, the meaning may even be such 
an ‘admonition’ (vou@erecv) as we find in т Thess. 5 12 expressly 
attributed to the church rulers. 

The phrase ‘ chief men’ (avdpes yyoduevor) applied in Acts 15 22 
as a title of honour to Judas Barsabbas and Silas is much too 
general to warrant us in taking it for a technical term which, 
were it to be so regarded, would rest upon the circumstance that, 
according to 15 32, they were prophets. Equally little reason is 
there for holding that in Hermas (/ "7s. iii. 9 7-10) the ‘leaders’ 
(rponyovpevor) as teachers are distinguished from those who have 
precedence (zpwrtoxadedptrar) as presidents (see above, 8 44a 2, 
note), for the exhortation immediately following—*be not like 
sorcerers '—is given not io the first merely but to both. In ЁЛ. 
ii. 26 ‘the leaders of the church’ (oi mpoyyovjevoe тў ёккАтоас) 
fits the presidents very well. Asregards 1 Clem., Harnack (TLZ, 
1889, p. 419, n. 2) has already withdrawn the view previously 
set forth by him (ZU 22, pp. 95 and 111) that ‘leaders’ ([тро-] 
туоуиєроџ) in the sense of ‘held in honour’ (reruajuévoi Did. 
15 2) applies ozZy to apostles, prophets, and teachers. It was all 
the more certainly a mistaken view inasmuch as ‘ leaders’ (ўуоуы.) 
in 1 Clem. is six times used to denote high political functionaries 
(57 322 372 f 515 551 611). It was necessary for Harnack to 
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hold it as Jong as in 13 216 the presbyters for whom honour is 
demanded after the ‘leaders’ (yyovmevor)—but in different phrase- 
ology (see the structure of the passages in § 43 c)—were taken to 
be official persons ($ 46a). lf, in accordance with his present 
view, we take the word in these two passages as meaning elderly 
people, there is yet nothing to hinder us from taking—contrary 
to his view—the ‘leaders’ ([mpo-) #yovpevor) in the sense of 
presidents of the church, as in all other passages. 

This ‘ruling’ (#yeto@ac), however, in turn, is nothing 
else than the ‘presiding’ (mpoterae6at) of т Thess. 512 
Rom. 128 x Tim. 517 or the exercise of the gift of * govern- 
ment’ (kvBépynecs) in т Cor. 1228. Such a church ruler 
is very well described in Tit.17 comprehensively as a 
‘steward of God’ (Oeo oikovóuos). Thus the synonyms 
also lead us to the conclusion already indicated, that the 
distinction between the function of church government 
by presbyters and that of administration of finance and 
worship by episcopi must be given up.! 

Much value is attached by Hatch and Harnack in 
support of their theory to episcopi and deacons being 
apparently closely connected, not only 


dee sucum linguistically but also in respect of their 


d ut functions. The factis admitted; but 
bishops it does not prove the theory. If there 


was only a single superintendency it of 
course carried with it the supervision also of the activity 
of the deacons, and was exercised in conjunction with 
them. 

So was it, admittedly, at a later date when the episcopus, as 
with Justin, was leader of the divine service and chief almoner in 
addition to his other duties ; so also can it have been, therefore, 
at an earlier date, and all the more so as the conditions were 
comparatively simple. Already in 1 Cor. 1228 only the gift of 
‘governnient’ (xuBépyyots), and in Кот. 126-8 only ‘ruling’ 
(mpoia raa0a4), is presented as what can be regarded as the primi- 
tive form alike of the duty of the Don and of that of episcopi 
in the sense intended by Hatch and Harnack. For the very 
earliest times Hatch in point of fact supposes only one superin- 
tendency. This is valid, however, for the whole development ; 
if in the ‘helps’ (avrtAjp wes) the later deacons are prehigured, 
the later episcopi are prefigured in this whole function of 
leadership and not in an activity limited to matters of cultus or 
of finance. The warning against greed in which Harnack sees 
a weighty support for his description of the sphere of duty of 
the episcopi is given in 1 Pet. 52 to the presbyters. 

The state of the question is essentially simplified by 
what has just been observed. The problem — first created 

Ё by the hypothesis itself—as to how it came 

49. Rise of 27 УР т Se à 

episcopate about that the episcopi who in the earliest 

p pate. (nes ranked after the presbyters came to 
rise above them, falls to the ground with that hypothesis. 
Thus the question that alone remains is simply this: 
how was it that the episcopate reached to the high 
position it ultimately did gain? This of its own accord 
divides into two: on the one hand, the question as to 
the origin of the supremacy of the episcopate—not, how- 
ever, the supremacy of the college of episcopi over the 
college of presbyters, for the two were identical, but the 
supremacy over the community in the surprisingly high 
degree actually attained—and, on the other hand, as to 
the origin of the monarchy of the episcopus in the in- 
dividual church. The explanations that can be given 
for the latter fact are only partially different from those 
that can be given for the former. 

If we follow Harnack's representations as to the 
various organisations, summarised above (§ 44a), then 
we can in point of fact actually distinguish three: that 
of the persons who teach, the patriarchal organisation 
of the senior members of the community, and that of the 
elective officials—that is to say, of the superintendents 
(without distinction between presbyters and episcopi) 
and of the deacons. Now, it is certainly correct to say 
that ultimately the dignities belonging to the two first- 
named organisations accrued by cumulation to the epi- 
scopi, even although the increment from the patriarchal 
element cannot, from the nature of things, have been very 
great ; and the change is enormous. Nevertheless, it is 
at the same time reasonable to demand that the explana- 


1 In the present discussion the ‘angels’ of the churches in 
Rev. 2 / are (in agreement with Lightfoot, Christ. Ministry, 
29-31) left ont of account. 
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tion shall endeavour to dispense, if possible, with any 
assumption of a break in the development, with any such 
supposition as that (with which Lóning, for example, 
works in accounting for the monarchy of the bishop) of 
a change of constitution ; for we have no trace of any 
such abrupt change. As a means towards this end, 
however, nothing can be said in favour of the suggestion 
of Loofs that the monarchy of the episcopus began 
already soon after 1 Clem., before the position of the 
episcopate as highest had established itself. Not only are 
the sources unanimous against this; the argument also 
that in the conduct of divine service the shifting presi- 
dency by various members of the governing college, and 
the alternation of these also in the free prayer and the 
preaching was not long tolerable, can claim little weight. 

If now, in our search for the immediate causes which 
led to the supremacy of the episcopi, we leave out of 

M account all such fanciful notions as 
po eed that Christians believed representatives 

Au pu of Christ to be necessary before his own 

coreane. Of actual parusia, unquestionably (a) great 
Неи. weight is to be attached to the matter of 
financial control, A considerable portion of the com- 
munity was only too easily dependent on the officials who 
had control of the church's alms. (4) Only, this aspect 
of their functions would hardly in itself have led to the 
episcopi as conceived of by Hatch and Harnack becom- 
ing leaders of the service. The fact that expenses are 
incurred in connection with divine service was far from 
involving the necessity that the men whom we may liken 
to paymasters should offer the prayers and preside at 
the celebration of the eucharist. Much rather would 
this be naturally, and in the first instance, the function 
of such church members as are marked out for it by their 
Christian experience and worth. Such were, according to 
the view taken in the present article, the chosen presidents 
who at the same time managed the moncy matters of 
the community. The conduct of the service thus consti- 
tutes a second element which contributed to the raising 
of their dignity. Still, it was not in itself of extreme 
importance, for the teaching addresses delivered in the 
course of the service by any persons qualified for the 
task must doubtless have been looked upon as something 
still more important. 

It is also surprising that our sources practically nowhere have 
anything to say as to the person to whom it pertains to conduct 
the eucharistic service ; and the indication as 10 this point in the 
Didaché (10 7) actually points to the inference that prophets had 
precedence over the regular leaders of tlie function, not only in 
delivering free addresses but also at the eucharist. At the same 
time the function of conducting the divine service has given the 
author of 1 Clem. (40 /.) occasion to put the presidents on a level 
with the OT high priesis or priests, which the Dédaché does 
from a quite different point of view (that, namely, of their being 
entitled to the first-fruits) precisely with the prophets (13 3). 


From the end of the second century onwards this equation re- 
dounded greatly to the benefit of the bishops (cp $ 59 а). 


(c) For the sake of supplying the counterpart from the 
post-apostolic period to what has been shown in § 8 
regarding the worship of the oldest Christian time, we 
briefly mention here that Pliny ($ 40 c)—more particularly 
for the Sunday (stato die: cp Barn. 159, Did. 141)—made 
out two distinct gatherings: one in the morning (ante 
lucem) for the purpose of responsive singing to Christ as 
a deity (carmen Christo quasi Deo dicere secum invicem), 
and to exhort one another mutually to good deeds, the 
other for a repast (ad capiendum cibum) The latter 
had been abandoned after Pliny's publication of the 
emperor's prohibition of * hetzerize' or religious confra- 
ternities, In fact, we find in Justin (4707. 167) only one 
Sunday service, with lessons from the gospels or the 
prophets ($ 42 a), preaching by the president (троєстоѕ), 
common prayer, free eucharistic prayer by the president, 
Amen by the congregation, partaking of the eucharist, 
offering of voluntary alms to the president. When in 
2 Pet. 213, in spite of the retention of ‘feasting with’ 
(cvrevexoUuevot) from Jude r2, the word | ' love-feasts ' 
(éyámais) gives place to ‘deceivings’ (dmdrais), this 
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may perhaps be regarded as indicating that the agape 
or love-feasts were no longer in use at the date of 2 Pet. 

(d) The application of the OT law concerning first- 
fruits to bishops led to another result: they were able 
to give up their civil callings and devote themselves 
wholly to the duties of their ecclesiastical office. Ву this 
they, and the presbyters and deacons under them, became 
for the first time a definite order of a spiritual kind. As 
citation is made іп т Tim. 518 of the OT saying about 
the ox that treads the corn, and of the aphorism of 
Jesus (Lk. 107) that the labourer is worthy of his hire, 
we cannot doubt that by ‘double honour’ (dir Teuh) 
in v. 17 for the ruling presbyters who labour in teaching, 
is meant double remuneration, although perhaps in the 
form of gifts in kind, since fixed salaries were, even at 
the end of the second century, still uncommon and not 
looked upon with favour. Cp also 2 Tim. 246. 

Since, however, the most material step in the develop- 
ment of the supremacy and monarchy of the episcopi 
was made in the period of gnosticism, 
the part taken by the episcopi in the 
work of teaching ($ 392) was in all 
probability one of the most iniportant of the causes of 
their advancement. It was not so much that the bishops 
themselves regularly preached, as that they looked after 


the orthodoxy of those who did preach. 

At the same time, it would doubtless be 100 ideal a way of 
looking at matters were we to suppose that the communities 
accorded an increased reverence to their bishops on the ground 
that as teachers they came forward clothed with a divine authority 
in virtue of their endowment with the Holy Spirit, and no longer 
merely with the human autherily that had heen bestowed on 
them by the fact of their election. In a constitutional matter of 
such far-reaching import we may conjecture that the issue was 
really determined by common-sense practical considerations. 
As over against gnosticism, if the church was not to fall to 
pieces, very fixed and definite norms were needed, and he who 
applied them firmly and unhesitatingly was the man for the 
time. We may be sure that opposition was not absent; but 
what gained the victory here also, as so oflen, was clearness and 
decision of aim. "The suppression of personal freedom and of 
the democratic power of the community was not flinched from ; 
a majority could always be found which saw in these things the 
lesser evil. This holds good, not only with respect to the whole 
field of doctrine, hut also with respect to all spheres within which 
energetic episcopi gradually extended their powers. 


Thus it was not the transference of the teaching 
authority to the episcopi that, in itself considered, was 
decisive for the supremacy ; it was their whole governing 
activity; and this whole activity, not their doctrinal 
authority alone, was aided by the idea of apostolic 
succession ($ 37), which naturally, where it existed, had 
great influence. 

The greater the dangers arising from gnosticism and 
from persecution, the more indispensable was unity of 
authority. This would serve to explain 
not only the steps we have already 


51. Teaching 
authority. 


52. Special 


eds E enumerated, but also the final step, the 
Е У Ol transition from а college of presidents 
bishops. 


to a monarchical bishop, although, apart 
from the actual evidence of the transition in question, 
one would hardly have ventured to declare it inevitable. 
In any case little value is to be attached to any one of 
the analogies which have been adduced. There are no 
close analogies in the Graeco-Roman religious institu- 
tions or the Graeco-Roman municipal government ; 
nor is it very much to the point to remark that a 
monarchical position arises with some sort of necessity 
out of presidency over a college. There must always 
be extraordinary conditions if this is to happen. Such 
extraordinary conditions were, in fact, to be found in 
the necessity of the time. We may be sure, moreover, 
of this—that the great majority of the bishops of that 
period who rose above the college to which they 
belonged, or ought to have belonged, were conspicuously 
fitted for their work, otherwise the encroachments which 
were inevitable before the monarchical position could 


be secured would not have been acquiesced in. 

It may also be allowable to suggest that corruption among 
the presbyters and deacons, such as, ¢.g., Hermas rehukes and 
1 Pet.5 has in view, may have elicited within the community 
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itself the wish for a strong hand to eee such persons. 
Whether, on the other hand, we ought to give much prominence 
to the leading of the Spirit which, according to Loofs, may have 
given rise to such wishes, or to Ihe example of James the brother 
of Jesus, or even, as Lining thinks, to that of Symeon the son 
of LOPAS (9.7, $4.4), his successor, as having been monarchical 
‘bishops’ of the primitive church, is doubtful. The final issue 
here also will have been the result of very simple and practical 
considerations. In auy case we shall have to concede that, after 
all our efforts to ascertain it, the exact course of the process by 
which the monarchy of the Christian bishop arose remains 
obscure. 

On the contrary, the goal which was attained at the 


close of our period is quite clear. 
(a) As regards the conduct of wor- 


с ваша. ship, we have already seen (8 сос) 
р ра: * how, according to Justin, all functions 
Ignatius. 


except those of the deacons and that 
of the reading aloud were united in the person of the 
‘president’ (apoeotws). The title chosen, however, 
for which we may be sure that the community of Rome, 
to which Justin belonged, used episcopos, reminds us 
that Justin is writing for pagans and chooses his 
language with pagans in view (see BisrioP, $ 14). On 
this account we must reckon with the possibility that he 
has also somewhat simplified for his readers his account 
of the Christian institutions. 

(2) In the Ignatian epistles, on the other hand, the ideal 
of the episcopate is delineated with perfect clearness. 


The community at Ephesus is one with its bishop just as the 
church is one with Christ (/r. 41). The bishop ought to be 
regarded as the Lord himself is regarded (Zp. 6 1), and ohedi- 
ence given to him as to Christ (7747.21) The bishop is 
God's representative, and the preshyters represent the synedrium 
of the apostles (Magn. 61, Trall. 22 31). The deacons are 
to be honoured like Jesus, like the bishop (2240.), like the 
commandment of God (туки. 81) As Jesus followed the 
Father, so ought all to follow the bishop (z2/7.) ; as Jesus did 
nothing without the Father, so ought the Christian to do nothing 
without the bishop and the presbyters (Magu. 7 1, Trall. 22) : 
especially, and before all, nothing that has relation to the 
church (Smyrn. 81) Where the bishop appears, there ought 
the laity (rò màņðos) to be; just as where Christ is, there the 
catholic church 15 ($ 2). Without the bishop and the presbyters 
nothing deserves the name of ‘church’ (7ra/Z.31). A celebra- 
tion of the eucharist is in order only when it is conducted by the 
bishop or by some one to whom the duty has heen committed by 
him; without the bishop's authority neither may baptism be 
administered nor a love-feast held ; he who does aught without 
the cognisance of the bishop is serving the devil (Szzyzw. 82 
91). A marriage is to be gone about with the bishop's concur- 
rence. ]f an ascetic becomes more famous by his abstinence 
than the bishop he has incurred perdition (ad Polyc.52). А 
lay man is not entitled even to have a private opinion (ad Alagn. 
71) In short, the hierarchy is Zz optima forma. 


(c) What we do not find in Ignatius is the idea of the 
apostolic succession, of consecration, and of the equation 
of bishops with the priests of the ОТ. In everything 
else, however, he shows himself to be the thinker who has 
travelled farthest on the path which we are now survey- 
ing—not only in respect of predominant point of view, 
but also in all the other individual points detailed in 
preceding paragraphs. Nevertheless, his epistles are 
often regarded as genuine and assigned to the beginning 
of the second century. As regards the matter of church- 
constitution, the question of genuineness is not so im- 
portant as that of date. It is not, after all, incompre- 
hensible if any one should think the genuineness of the 
epistles defensible as long as he leaves it open to bring 
the date down as late as to 150 A. D. 


It must, however, be pointed out that the manner also in 
which Ignatius writes to his readers is such as to raise the 
gravest difficulties in the mind of a critic who looks for what is 
natural and in the circumstances probable. The judgment as 
to this will vary, it is true, according to the subjectivity of each 
individual. Nevertheless, we are constrained to believe that it 
is unmistakable in at least the E pistle to Polycarp that Ignatius 
could not have sent to his honoured colleague, whom in 81 he 
speaks of as possessing the mind of God, exhortations so ele- 
mentary, and even sometimes containing such an element of 
censure, as the following : —-' vindicate thine office in all diligence 
of flesh апа of spirit’ (12); ‘despise not slaves’ (43); ‘be thou 
wise as the serpent in all things, and harmless always as the 
dove’ (22); ‘ask for larger wisdom than thou hast’ (13); ‘be 
thou more diligent than thou art’ (32), etc. They are still more 
inappropriate than those of the Pastoral Epistles (8 544). | How 
little the author in reality bears in mind that he is claiming to 
be writing to Polycarp is shown also in the fact that, without 
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any attempt ata transition, from chap. 6 forwards he addresses 
the church of Polycarp : ‘give ye heed to the bishop,’ etc. 

(d) On the other hand, the assignment of the Ignatian 
epistles to the first decennia of the second century is 
attended by insurmountable difficulties. 

Ignatius does not seek, like 1 Tim. (see $ 54), to introduce 
monarchical episcopacy as something new; he takes it for 
granted as a matter of course. What he is contending for is 
merely unconditional subjection to the bishops. Whoever 
assigns the earlier date 10 the epistles is compelled, therefore, to 
assume that, in Antioch (and all Syria), the home of Ignatius, 
and in the communities of Asia Minor to which he writes, mon- 
archical episcopacy had arisen as early as about the year 100 A. D 
whilst thronghout the whole of the rest of the church it was 
unknown, and especially at Rome, the central point, was still 
unknown to Hermas in 140, It can readily be allowed that the 
development of the constitution of the church may in many 

rovinces have taken a different course from that which it fol- 
owed in others; but a difference so immense as that just in- 
dicated is attended with the gravest difficulties. All the more 
ought it to be considered that we have no other witness for the 
early existence of monarchical episcopacy than precisely the 
Ignatian epistles themselves. 

The circumstance that no bishop of Rome is mentioned in the 
Ignatian Epistle to the Romans is often regarded as a proof of the 
genuineness of all seven epistles, inasmuch as this representation 
is in accordance with the actual position of affairs in Rome 
before Justin's time (see above, а). What it actually does prove 
is one or other of these two things :—(1) Either that the author, 
out of deference to the Roman community (81: ‘Үе were the 
instructors of others, and my desire is that those lessons shall 
hold good which as teachers ye enjoin ), deemed it unfitting to 
give to them in the same manner as he had given to the other 
churches his theories and exhortations regarding the episcopate 
(so Sohm, 168-170, on the assumption of the genuineness of the 
Ignatian epistles; but on the hypothesis of their spuriousness 
the argument remains equally applicable). Or, (2) the Epistle 
to the Romans is not by the same hand as the other six epistles 
(so Vólter, Die ignat., Briefe, 1892, who, however, combines this 
idea with an untenable hypothesis). 

(e) If, however, it be suggested that in the provinces 
indicated the early realisation of the idea had to en- 
counter practical hindrances such as, let us say, the 
democratic habitude of the communities or the want of 
outstanding episcopal personalities, the observation does 
not apply at any rate to a pure idea, such as that of 
the catholic church, which finds expression in ad Smyrn. 
82. As an idea it figures in Col. and Eph. and the 
Pastoral Epistles as a matter of great importance ; had 
the word (кабоћкт) been pronounced, it must have 
spread like wildfire and met with acceptance everywhere. 
Instead of this, what do we find? Complete silence 
down to the decennium from 170-180 (see above, $ 25 d). 

Inthe Martyrdom of Polycarp (Superscription and 8 1 16 2 19 2) 
ашк оре 18854, p. 410/.; Lehrh. d. Dogmengesch. 12 21336, 

ET 275, n.) disputes the genuineness of the word ‘catholic’ 
Qnae plainly what he has in his mind is that this writing 
could not have come into being immediately after the death of 
Polycarp in 155 or 156 A.D. if it contained this word ; yet we are 
to be told that it had already been spoken about 110-117 by 
Ignatius. Harnack seeks to gain acceptance for this by, drawing 
the distinction that in Mart, Polyc. т} Kabo ekxàņgia means 

‘the orthodox church’ (a sense which ‘first came into use a long 
while after the middle of the first century PRSE hilst on the other 
hand it means in Ignatius ‘ the universal church, in contrast to 
the particular congregations,' which last sense was, he maintains, 
undoubtedly known even in the apostolic age (cp also Sohm, 
196-108). Harnack himself shows how little tenable is this dis- 
tinction, as well as the conjecture of so early a date for the ex- 
pression ‘the catholic church,’ and draws the right inference from 
the facts mentioned, when in ACL TE (= Chronol.)1391 he prints 
the word xaoAucj in Ignatius also with a mark of interrogation, 
although unfortunately without giving a word of explanation of 
the reason for his doubt. This is a very questionable way of 
getting over difficulties, to be resorted to only in cases when all 
other indications are against the possibility of the occurrence of 
such a word in the circle of ideas of the writer who is in questino. 

(f) Here, however, this is not the case. Harnack 
himself acknowledges two matters which present equally 
great difficulties against the earlier dating of the epistles ; 
viz., the theological terminology which breathes the 
spirit of the close of the second century, and the un- 
acquaintance with the epistles shown by all the ecclesi- 
astical writers previous to lrenzus. (The Epistle of 
Polycarp cannot be regarded as an external testimony 
to their early date; see JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 47.) 

(g) The most important of Harnack's proofs for the 
higher antiquity of the Ignatian epistles is, to begin 
with, the absence of the idea of the apostolic succession. 
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This idea, however, is no more than prepared for in 
the Pastoral Epistles ($ 37 c-e), and aecording to Harnaek 
himself (Zehrd. d. Dogmengesch. 109 33o f. , ET 269 f. )there 
are even as late as ‘‘in Irenæus and Tertullian only the 
first hints of the new conception." It is therefore hardly 
to be wondered at that Ignatius always places not the 
bishops but the presbyters on a level with the apostles. 
And how would it be if in drawing his parallel, in con- 
sequence of this, between the bishop and Christ, he was 
conseious of saying something advanced, just as in the 
Fourth Gospel the theory of the virgin birth of Jesus is 
ignored because the writer is conscious that he can call 
him the Logos (ep MARY, $$ то, 16)? 

(A) The observation of Harnack that the Ignatian 
epistles betray no knowledge of the great gnostie systems, 
whilst yet they frequently are found controverting gnosti- 
cism and especially docetism, also deserves attention. 


Here, however, it has to be remarked in the first place with 
regard to the reading referring to Valentinus (ad Magn. 82), 
‘eternal logos not proceeding from silence’ (Aóyos diros ovk and 
gvyris троеАбшь), that it cannot be finally disposed of by pass- 
ing a judgment upon the general superiority of the MSS. and 
versions which omit the two words ‘eternal,’ ‘not’ (06:05 оюк), 
and thus depriving the passage of all its colour ; what has to be 
done is to explain how the longer could have arisen out of the 
shorter reading ; and this will be found a difficult task, as the 
copyists, of course, had no inkling of the Valentinian ideas. As 
for the shorter reading itself, it is, indeed, possible at a pinch 
to say what its meaning wonld be if the author had written 115 
but it will be difficult to suggest any satisfactory occasion as 
explaining why he shonld have wished to express any such 
thought at all. 

If we leave this passage, however, out of account, 
may it not be that the author, like the majority of the 
NT writers (see above, § 31), regarded it as beneath 
his dignity to go with any detail at all into the views of 
his opponents? In the case of a writer who (to take a 
single instance) speaks of those whom he is eontrovert- 
ing as mad dogs who bite secretly (ad £A. 7 1), there 
would be nothing surprising in such a thing. 

(2) When, moreover, Ignatius enjoins obedience, not 
only as towards the bishops, but also as towards the 
presbyters and deacons, this is not a proof of defective 
zeal for the episcopal dignity, as soon as it is presupposed 
that, before all, the presbyters and deaeons obey the 
bishop. But this must suffice; the Ignatian ques- 
tion cannot be pursued further here. What has already 
been said may perhaps, however, serve in some measure 
at least to justify the judgment of critical theology that 
the epistles came into being about 170-180 A.D., and 
therefore are not genuine. 

(a) If we fix our eye upon what we find in Ignatius 
as representing the final phase in the development, we 
shall be able to understand better one of 
the intermediate stages on the same road, 
leading towards the same terminus. In 
what has hitherto been said we have made 
use of the Pastoral Epistles as a source 
for our knowledge of actual eonditious only with caution, 
since they are open to the suspicion that they do not 
reflect a clear image of any one definite time. However 
that may be, the purpose of the author, or of the authors, 
which was to bring about a condition of things such as 
we see actually existing in the Ignatian epistles, claims 
our attention. In the course of our examination it will 
incidentally appear how utterly impossible it becomes, 
in view of the course which the development of the 
ecclesiastical constitution took, to attribute these epistles 
to Paul; on the question of their authorship, sec 
TIMOTHY [EPISTLE]; Titus [EPISTLE]. 

(4) In 2Tim. we already meet with the idea of the 
apostolic succession ($ 37 c-e), although church offices 
are not as yet expressly treated. Needless to say, the 
exhortations—which, in the highly elementary form in 
which we find them for example in 113 222 314 f., were 
certainly quite unnecessary for Timothy, Paul’s intimate 
associate and fellow-worker for many years—have no 
other object than to exhibit the qualifications which 
must be looked for in one who is to occupy a position 
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of leadership in the church. In Tit. and 1 Tim. they 
are of the same character ; here, however, we find added 
a formal catalogue of the attributes that are necessary in 
a bishop (Tit. 16-9 т Tim. 32-7); in 1 Tim. 38-12 those re- 
quired in deacons and deaconesses are also enumerated. 
As Titus is to appoint presbyters in every city of Crete 
(15), and as, according to 17, ‘episeopus’ is only another 
word for ‘ presbyter,’ we may not say that the singular 
(rév émickomov) implies the precept or the presupposition 
that each community is to have only one bishop. 

In 1 Tim. the case seems to be different in so far as the 
singular ‘the episcopos’ (róv éniakomov) in 32 has the plural 

‘diaconi’ (8takóvovs) as its parallel in v. 8. Nevertheless, to 
infer monarchical episcopacy from this would be insecure; for 
the singular in 32 can quite well, exactly as in Tit. 17, where it 
is simply a carrying on of the plural * presbyters' (pea Bvrepovs), 
be dne to the circumstance that on each occasion in the preced- 
ing verse *any [man]' (ris) is used: (Tit. 16) ‘if any man is 
blameless,’ etc. ; (1 Tim.31) ‘if a man seeketh the office of a 
bishop, etc. Indeed, as the presbyters are wanting in ch. З and 
yet are fonnd in 414 5 7 19, we are compelled, if we suppose the 
author of the epistle to be the same throughout, to conclude that 
here also they are identical with the hishops. 

(c) In other passages, however, 1 Tim. goes farther, 
and that too in the injunetions laid upon Timothy him- 
self. 1n 519 a precept is given with reference to judicial 
proceedings against a presbyter— not against a senior 
member of the community, which is the meaning of the 
word in v. т ($ 43 2), —for immediately before (v. 17) it is 
found in its official sense. 

It is, therefore, a great mistake to suppose that the position 
assigned to Timothy is merely that of an evangelist or teacher, 
inferior, not only to that of apostles, but also to that of prophets, 
and superior to that of presbyters (= episcopi) only in virtue of 
the precedence due to Timothy in his capacity of teacher (so 
Harnack, TU 22, p. 112; cp above, $ 46 0). Not only is it 
illegitimate to take a single expression of 2 Tim, as conclusive 
for the Pastoral Epistles altogether : it has further to be remem- 
bered that 2 Tim. 4 5 says no more than that Timothy ought to 
do the work of an evangelist. His own proper position may 

easily, therefore, be something different, and similarly the 
repeated exhortations addressed to him with respect to his 
teaching by no means imply that he is only a teacher; similar 
exhortations are addressed in the same epistle to the bishop 
($ 392). 

Equally mistaken, however, is the other extreme, 
which goes so far as to hold that it is the metropolitan 
dignity that is deseribed and founded in the delineation 
here given of Timothy and Titus. Asin $ 204, so here 
again, it has to be said that the roof cannot be laid in 
its place until the walls have been built. 

(d) It is of great importance to remember that the 
authors of the Pastoral Epistles found themselves in a 
very difficult position. They desired to set forth the 
ehurch ideals of their own time in the form of epistles 
of Paul, and therefore made it their concern to represent 
Paul as having instituted that apostolic suecession whieh 
they were setting forth as a matter of theory for the 
episeopal dignity. We have to judge of this undertaking 
of theirs on the same principles as have been laid down 
n$35a. The most prominent of Paul's fellow-workers 
seemed the most suitable persons to select for addresses ; 
perhaps the selection of the particular nanies may in part 
have been oecasioned by the existenee of a few genuine 
seraps from the hand of Paul which various critics believe 
they can detect in 2 Tim. 49-18 19-22 a (115-18) Tit. 3 12 f. 
The ideal of the author of r Tim., however, in par- 
ticular, was none other than that which lay so close at 
hand at the time in which he lived, —namely, monarchieal 
episeopacy. It is in this sense that he draws his picture 
of Timothy—without, however, being able to prevent 
the intrusion of inappropriate features into the picture 
sinee, in point of fact, Timothy was not the stationary 
bishop of one community but an itinerant missionary. 
It is easy, however, to see that the exhortations ad- 
dressed to him are much more appropriate to the ease 
of a loeal bishop. 

'The authority of an apostle, or of a disciple of an 
apostle, over the entire number of the communities 

founded by him was, wherever it existed, 
Om Ins Ine аш 

a hindrance to the development of a local 
episcopate ; and Harnack regards 3 Jn. as a vain attempt 
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by John the Presbyter (see Jottn, SON OF ZEBEDEE, 
88 3-7) to uphold the territorial authority which, accord- 
ing to Rev. 2 f., he possessed in Asia Minor. 

The journeys of the emissaries of the Presbyter, who carried 
messages from him and brought back to him their reports (v. 3), 
were ever found to be more and more inconvenient, according 
to Harnack, and ultimately led Diotrephes, the first local bishop 
whose name we know, to refuse any longer to receive these 
messengers, and to excommunicate those members of the com- 
munity who showed themselves friendly to them. The Presbyter, 
who in 2 Jn. ro himself warns against peripatetic teachers, was 
not in the end triumphant. Monarchical local episcopacy forced 
iis way, and the Presbyter retained the respect in which he had 
been held only in virtue of his writings, which according to 
Harnack were the Apocalypse, the Fourth Gospel, and the three 
epistles. In Harnack's view this consideration supplies us with 
a final but hitherto unnoticed means of accounting for the 
development of monarchical episcopacy. 

'The theory is by no means lacking in inhcrent prob- 
ability, and may therefore be accepted as a welcome 
addition to our conjectures on the subject, even though 
it should not prove to be supported by 3 Jn. It pre- 
supposes that the epistle in question really did proceed 
from the church-leader of Asia Minor towards the end of 
the first century. In this, however, there is little prob- 
ability (see JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, $ 65). Apart from 
this, the reasons of Diotrephes for the conduct referred 
io may have been other than those which Harnack, 
on purely conjectural grounds, has supposed: in fact, 
Diotrephes need not have been a bishop at all; unless 
the expression, ‘who loveth to have the pre-eminence 
among them ' (ò фіЛотротєйои айту), in v. 9, bea very 
unjust one, we must rather hold him to have been a 
member of the community or of the ruling body who knew 
how to win for himself an influence extensive enough to 
enable him to carry out his terrorising measures. 

The Didaché also demands а word. It has shed 
much new light on our present subject, yet the use we 
make of it ought not to be such as 


Bee ce results in a bouleversement of all our 
ot Didone Б previous knowledge. 


This is what would be the inevitable result 
if we were to draw from it the inference that the Christian 
communities at the date of its composition were still as much 
without regular heads as was the community of Corinth about 
58 A.D. (see above, $ оа), and that bishops and deacons were 
still non-existent and requiring to be introduced. To escape 
this consequence, it has either been proposed to carry the date 
of the Didaché back to the middle of the first century, or it has 
been suggested that it describes in the second century either a 
stage of the development that has been already passed, or else 
the actual conditions prevailing in some belated province. Of 
these three possibilities the last-named would be the preferable. 

Better still, however, will it be, as in the case of the 
Pastoral Epistles ($ 54.7), to bear in mind the pre- 
suppositions under which the author is writing. His 
intention is to give a ' doctrine for the Gentiles’ who are 
being converted to Christianity. To these the whole 
constitution of the Church is of course new, and what 
has long prevailed in consolidated communities must 
be imparted as a novelty. Hence the exhortation to 
choose to themselves bishops and deacons. At the 
same time, however, the continuation in 151, ‘for they 
also perform such and such a service,’ or in 152, ‘ for 
they are your honourable men,' shows that he has before 
his eyes conditions that have long existed ; were it 
otherwise, he would have said: ‘and it will be theirs 
to, etc. So long, however, as he cannot presuppose 
the presence of bishops among his readers, he is also 
precluded from directing his exhortations to these, but 
must address them to the members of the community 
at large, and thus necessarily produce the appearance 
of knowing nothing of any constitution already existing. 

We close with Phil. 11, the passage which Hatch 
makes almost the starting-point of his investigation. 
We have kept it to the end because the words ‘with 
episcopi and diaconi’ (ctv émoxémas xal diaxdvors) 
are very questionable. — [n connection with the address 
57. Phil. 1: ‘to all the saints in Christ Jesus who are 
i '^ " at Philippi’ (ctv тоф ayios év Xpiaoro 
'Iqco0 rois оўо év Ф.МЇїтто} they are not merely 
superfluous but even confusing. 
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As a counsel of despair they have sometimes been taken as 
part of the subject (‘ Paul and Timothy together with bishops 
and deacons’); 'syn-episcopi' (avvemiakómow) has even been 
taken as a single word— which is certainly very meaningless, — 
or it has been regarded as the marginal gloss of an ancient 
reader who, desiderating a salutation somewhat in the manner 
of Heb. 18 24 addressed in the first instance to the officials, made 
good the need as best he could. This last explanation is cer- 
tainly the preferable one, if the words are found incompatible 
with a Pauline authorship of the epistle; to declare the whole 
epistle to be ungenuine because of them is a course not to be 
recommended,! as the epistle as a whole becomes much less com- 
prehensihle on this assumption than on that of the gennineness 
(so also it is advisable to omit алла of 27, all of 26 except ôs 
[Have this mind in you which was also in Christ gu who 
emptied himself], and the last five words of 2 10 [of things in 
heaven and things on earth and things under the earth] or the 
whole of 3 107, rather than to reject the whole epistle). 

Yet it will not be found possible categorically to 
maintain that the two expressions in 1: cannot by any 
means have come from Paul; they are foreshadowed 
by the ‘governments’ (xvBeprzjceis) and ‘helps’ (йарт:- 
Anuwers) of т Сог. 1228 ($ 48) ; and in the last resort 
it is even conceivable that Paul, dictating his epistle, 
introduced the episcopi and diaconi without having at 
the outset intended to mention them—and did so not 
very felicitously indeed, but in the only way that the 
form of the sentence permitted, —the consideration which 
led him to do so being in all probability the fact that 
these persons had specially exerted themselves in con- 
nection with the gift sent him by the Philippians (225 
410-20) Only, we must not infer from this that the 
episcopi were mere administrators of finance (and 
worship); they had to do with the matter in their 
capacity of church leaders also. 

In conclusion we briefly notice certain characteristic 
views which appear to assign too early 


сау an origin to monarchical episcopacy. 


E Um (a) The dogma of an unbroken 
А apostolice succession need not any longer 
episcopacy. 


detain us after what has been urged in 
the course of the present article. 

(^) Richard Rothe (Anfänge der christl. Kirche, 
1837) thought he could show that shortly after 70 A.D. 
a council of apostles and teachers drew пр a constitution 
of which the centre was episcopacy, and that the new 
constitution was immediately and generally adopted. 


To Lightfoot's refutation (Chr. Min. 32-40) we need only add 
that Pfaffs Fragments of Irenæus have now been shown by 
Harnack (ZTU 20 3, 1900) to be forgeries by Pfaff. 


(c) According to Lightfoot himself, ‘James, the 
Lord's brother . . . can claim to be regarded as a 
bishop in the later and more special sense of the term,’ 
even although also he * was still considered as a member 
of the presbytery' (25 /). ‘After the fall of the city, 
St. John . . . would not unnaturally encourage an 
approach in the Gentile churches (of Asia Minor) to 
the same organisation’ (40). ‘Before the middle of 
the second century each church or organised Christian 
community had its three orders of ministers, its bishop, 
its presbyters, and its deacons ' (9). 


The foundation on which Lightfoot's views ultimately rest is the 

ostulate of the credibility of Acts and of the genuineness of the 
Pastoral Epistles and Epistles of Ignatius, a postulate which 
need not be discussed afresh here. A word, however, must be 
devoted to a proof, not yet adverted to, which Lightfoot finds for 
his last- mentioned thesis in the fact that bishops are already 
known to us by name before the middle of the second century 
(42-72). The force of this proof is completely destroyed by Light- 
foot’s own admission (56) that Dionysius of Corinth, about 170 
A.D., according to whom (Eus. // iv. 233) his namesake the 
Areopagite, ‘having been brought to the faith by the apostle Paul, 
according to the account in the Acts {17 34], was the first to be 
entrusted with the bishopric of the diocese of the Athenians,’ 
had ‘not unnaturally confounded the earlier and later usage of 
the word bishop.’ The same admission is made by Lightfoot 
(63) with regard to the ‘bishops’ of Rome, two of whom are 
even reckoned as predecessors of Clement, although the Epistle 
of Clement shows that ‘he was rather the chief of the presbyters 
than the chief over the presbyters.'? There is, however, no 


а M— 


1 (Cp, however, PHILIPPIANS.] А 4 
2 So far as the words of Hegesippus (af. Eus. ME iv. 22 3) in 
particular are concerned ; yevouevos ёё ev ‘Poun 9vadoxiv ero- 
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reason discernible why this confusion should not be regarded as 
possible in every case where we read of a bishop as living at a 
period for which monarchical episcopacy has not been shown by 
independent and incontestible evidence to have existed. In 
fact, in one instance even Lightfoot himself has fallen into the 
like confusion. He says (p. 49): ‘ Polycarp evidently writes as 
a bishop, for he distinguishes himself from his presbyters.’ The 
opening words of the letter of Polycarp here cited, how- 
ever, IloAvcapmos кої oi о?у айтф mpegBVrepou are just as 
appropriate for a chief of the presbyters as for a chief over 
the presbyters. 

(d) As against the view of Sohm, that monarchical 
episcopacy arose in Rome about roo-r1o A.D. asa result 
of the First Epistle of Clement, cp $$ 449, 45, 46a. 
(See also ROME [CHURCH].) 

However great the distance travelled within our 

period from the primitive conditions 
кыо of of the earliest Christianity, many 
the development inc me derdi erm 
after 180 A.D steps an the eve pmen о e 
""' catholic system still remained to be 
accomplished in the period which succeeded. 

(2) It was not till the end of the second century that 
the idea of ‘priest’ began to be connected with any 
officers of the Christian church. 


If this appears to have happened as early as in 1 Clem. 404 
(see above, § 504),the object is simply to show by the example 
of the OT (as being of divine appointment) that in the church 
also each individual has his determinate place and must not 
encroach upon the functions of his neighbour ; it is not intended 
to be held that the bishop actually possesses the same functions 
as the high priest, the presbyter those of the priest, and so forth. 
So also in Didaché 13 3 the prophets are co-ordinated with the 
high priests only in respect of that which they receive in the 
way of doles, not in respect of that which they do. Moreover, 
neither bishop nor prophet can take the place of the high priest 
if, as we read in Heb. (217 31 4144 etc.) and also in Ignatius 
(ad PAilad.91) it is Christ who holds that position and also 
in actual fact exercises the functions of the high priest. 


The idea of the universal priesthood of believers 
is still the prevailing one throughout the period we have 
been considering. It is infringed, however, by the theory 
of Ignatius that no ecclesiastical action can be taken in 
hand apart from the bishop (see above, 8 534). The 
designation ‘clergy’ (clerus), too, for the officials of the 
church makes its appearance for the first time with the 
end of the second century ; but in substance the thing can 
already be found at a fairly advanced stage in Ignatius (cp 
Lightfoot, Chr. Min. 97-132). (^) Within our 
period the bishop was chosen by his church. Only in 
cases where the community numbered fewer than twelve 
men qualified to give a vote was it enjoined, according 
to an ordinance placed by Harnack between the years 140 
and 180 A. D. (TU П. 57-10), to invite the ‘ established ' 
neighbouring churches each to send three men for the 
proving of the bishop to be elected. In the third 
century this developed itself into an arrangement that at 
every election of a bishop at least three other bishops 
should co-operate with the members of the church 
electing and should have the decisive voice. During the 
same period the Roman bishops successfully carried 
into effect the view that a bishop could not be deposed 
from his office even for mortal sin. (c) Joint meetings 
of the leaders of the various churches for purposes of 
consultation were held, we may be sure, from a very 
early date; but we hear nothing of authoritative synods 
being held within the period we have been considering. 
The way was prepared for them, however, by the 
theory that the gift of the Holy Spirit is concentrated 
in the bishops; in fact the language of the apostolic 
decree at the Council of Jerusalem (Acts1528: ‘it 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us') had only 
to be imitated. (d) Within the period under con- 
sideration few traces are to be found of a bishop's being 


cápmv uéxpis 'Avucjrov, which are generally interpreted as 
meaning that he drew up a list of the Roman bishops to his own 
time, Zahn (Forschungen, 6243-246) thinks they mean neither 
this nor anything else that can he clearly made out, and that 
Rufinus either read or conjectured the correct reading—say, 
StarpeByy for &aóoyxv—when he thus rendered the words ‘cum 
autem venissem Romam, permansi inibi donec Aniceto Soter et 
Soteri successit Eleutherus.’ 
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set over the other bishops of his province or over several 
communities each of which was under the guidance of 
presbyters merely. Apart fron Egypt, where there 
actually were many conimunities of the kind just men- 
tioned, it holds true as a general rule that each com- 
munity has its own bishop or (in the earlier time) its 
college of bishops, and that all bishops stand on an 
equality. Even Harnack who (SBA W, 1901, 1191- 
1212) finds the beginnings of a metropolitan dignity 
as early as in the time of Ignatius, about 115 (in ad 
Rom. 22 Ignatius is called bishop of Syria instead of 
bishop of Antioch), is nevertheless wholly disinclined to 
regard it as a direct continuation of the primitive con- 
ditions described in § 55. But the struggle for power, 
naturally inherent in the episcopacy, must also have led 
to the subordination of the less important episcopal secs 
and especially of the village-bishops (chorepiscopz). 

(e) In the First Epistle of Clement it is still the 
Roman church as a whole which makes the claim 
to exercise supervision over the Corinthian (see 
ROME, CHURCH OF) From the close of the second 
century onwards the Roman bishops as such laid claim 
with ever growing pretensions to this right of supervision 
over the entire church, and in fact in the theory which 
regards Peter and Paul as apostles of Rome (8 36) and 
still more in what we read in Mt. 1618 f. (8 4) a quite 
suitable foundation for the papacy is laid. In short, 
however far the full consequences of the catholic consti- 
tution of the church may have been from having been 
explicitly drawn up prior to 180 A.D., all the premisses 
were present, and they necessarily pressed forward to 
their full expression. 
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MINNI (+32), a land mentioned in Jer. 5127t [G, 
chap. 28]; map emoy [BNAQ], menni [Vg.]), the 
Afannu of the Assyrians, which was W. of the Lake of 
Urumiya. ks inhabitants are the Mannai, of whom 
we read in the inscriptions of Shalmaneser II., Sargon, 


Esarhaddon, and A&ur-bàáni-pal. 

See AsHKENAZ, ARARAT, and, for the Assyrian (and Vannic) 
notices, Schrader, А4 TÈ) 423; Sayce, RP®)1163 .; Winckler, 
GBA 200 241 243 269; AOF 1 486 ff. On the “д of Ps. 458[9], 
which Tg. Pesh. render ‘Armenia,’ see Ivory. 


MINNITH (7122 ; єм apiOmw [B], eic cemmeid 


[A], ceweueiO [L; ? ce мємє!Ө}, ce eic Mol 
€we THC OÀOY manwe [see НР], MAaNIAOHC [Jos. 


Ant. v. Тло); MENNITH [Vg.]; ‘ascent of Machir’ 
[Pesh.]), a locality E. of Jordan mentioned in the 


account of Jephthah’s victory over Ammon (Judg. 11 33 ; 
on Evek.2717 see end of article). The identification 
is most uncertain,! and one may question the correct- 
ness of the reading (see below). The matter cannot 
be treated without reference to literary criticism (see 
]критиАн, 8 2). It is probable that Holzinger 
and Budde are eorrect in their view that the chapter 
contains the traces of another war where Moab, 
not Ammon, is the foe. "The geographical notices of 
both defeats survive (donbtless not in their original 
form) іп v. зз, where m? INDY and 275525 “Sax Wn are 


clearly doublets. The mention of Aroer, however, con- 
stitutes a difficulty. It is generally assumed to be the 
Ammonite city (AROER, 2); but this is unlikely if ABEL- 
CHER AMIM is rightly identified, and if Minnith is indeed 
the maanith which Eusebius (OS®) 280 44) places 4 m. 
from Heshbon on the road to Rabbath-Ammon. — 65, 
however, inserts dypes Apywy and Budde (AHC, Richter) 
suggests that from Minnith to Aroer (on the Arnon, cp 
v. 26) was the extent of the Moabite defeat, and that of 
the Ammonites was in an easterly direction to Abel- 
cheramim. ‘This view does not sutticiently allow for the 
possibility of deeper corruption. One expects the 
Ammonite defeat to have extended froin N. to S., 
and hence it is possible that ms» has arisen from 


mno a parallel form to MAHANAIM (g.v. n. г, cp 


We. САЗ) 43 n.) [For another view, that originally 
Missur (the N. Arabian Musri) and Amalek = Jerahmeel, 
kindred peoples, took the place of Moab and Ammon, 
see MOAB, $ 14 7] 

Originally, perhaps, the Ammonites were routed ‘from 
Mahanaim to Ahel-cheramim’; the extent of the Moabite 
defeat, on the other hand, must remain unknown. The exist- 
ence of a Moabite Minnith (cp Bu. Ze), in spite of the 
testimony of Eusebius, is doubtful. Minnith, in fact, is nowhere 
else mentioned, since, although the land of Ammon was rich in 
cereals (cp the trihute of barley, 2 Ch. 27 5), the mention of 
* wheat of Minnith '(Ezek. 27 17)is due to a textual corruption, for 


which Cornill with an obvious gain in sense reads NND) Den 
(^ wheat and spices’); see PANNAG, STORAX. S. А. C. 

MINSTREL. 1. j3), wenagsgen, 2 К. 31st; ep 2233, 
nogénint, Ps. 68 25 [26], RV ‘minstrels,’ AV ‘players on instru- 
ments.’ See Music. 


2. avantys, Mt. 9 23. See Music, $4 ; MounNiING Customs. 


MINT (нлүосмом ; mentha; Mt. 2823 Lk. 11 42T) 
was a well-known garden herb in ancient times (*rdópt- 
uov Boraviov, Diosc. 341). Dioscorides does not think 
it necessary to describe it. The species chiefly grown 
in Palestine is the horse-mint, Mentha sylvestris, L. 
The tithing of mint is not expressly referred to in the 
Talmud (cp Löw, 259 7. ). 


MIPHKAD, THE GATE (7}25!910 У), Neh. 331. 
See JERUSALEM, § 24 (10). 

MIRACLES. See WONDERS; also GOSPELS, $$ 
137 J, and JOHN (SON or ZEBEDEE), $$ 20, 25, etc. 

MIRAGE (2337), Is. 357, КУ". (н anyApoc), 4910, 


КУ". (kaycwn). 

This well-known phenomenon of dry regions might of course 
be referred to in these passages (so Ges. and most moderns); but 
see DESERT, § 2 (8). 


1 See Moore, Judg., ad loc.; Buhl, Pad. 266. 
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MIRIAM (D'Y5; mapiam [BAFL], cp Targ. D'Y, 
etc. and see NAMES, $ 6). Possibly from mysy (Che., 


cp Nu. 327); see MosEs, $ 2; Bateson Wright, how- 
ever, connects the name with ‘ Merari’ ( Was Israel ever 
in Egypt? 213; see also MARY, § 1). 

1. The sister of Aaron and Moses who accompanied 
Israel as far as Kadesh, where she died and was buried 
(Nu. 201). If we pass over the inclusion of her name in 
the Levitical genealogies (Nu. 2659 [|| Ex. 620 MT om. 
but cp BAFL], т Ch. 63 [529]) Miriam is first mentioned 
in the older narratives on the occasion of the crossing of 
the Red Sea. She is styled ‘the prophetess’ (ni232) 


and appears at the head of a female choir celebrating 
the recent deliverance (Ex. 15 20 E, see POETICAL 
LITERATURE, $ 4, id.) Although not specifically 
named, Miriam is no doubt the ‘sister’ alluded to in 
the story of the birth of Moses (Ex. 21 7%, cp vv. 4 7), 
and if v, т belongs to the original narrative it is certain 
that the writer looked upon her (and also Aaron) as 
the step-sister (and step-brother) of the child. Apart 
from the notice of her death at Kadesh (Nu. Zce.), 
she is only once again mentioned in the Hexateuch 
—viz., Nu. 121-15, where with Aaron she rcbels against 
the authority of Moses and is punished with leprosy. 
The passage is not free from difficulties.! That connected 
with v. ris dealt with elsewhere (see Moses, $ I5) We are 
indeed reminded of the manner of Е; but there is nothing in 
common with 1%'в doctrine of the universal nature of Yahwe's 
gift of prophecy as expressed in 11 244-30. The reference to 
Miriam in Dt.249 is not clear. It is difficult to see how 
Miriam's punishment was a warning for Israel to observe the 
orders of the Levites in the case of an outbreak of leprosy. The 
difficulty in the reference, implying a discrepancy in the tradi- 
tions, suggests that Nu. Ас. has been pretty thoroughly revised 


by Кр (the seven days’ seclusion 2. 15 reminds опе of the 
Levitical enactment, Lev. 18 5).2 


Fron these few notices we can obtain but a bare idea 
of the figure of Miriam. She first appears in E (so 
probably also Aaron), and it is noteworthy that the only 
reference to her in the prophetical writings is made by 
a writer who lived about the time of E, and names 
‘Moses, Aaron, and Miriam’ as the forerunncrs to 
redeem Israel (Mi. 64, see, however, Mican [Book], 
84 f., col. 3073). To about the same age belong the 
oldest narratives which mention Ник (т), an equally 
obscure figure, whom tradition connected with Miriam. 

It may be asked here whether Aaron and Miriam 
were not originally represented as members of the family 
of Jethro? The sudden appearance of Aaron in Horeb 
(Ex. 42у E) seems to suggest that he already lived in 
the neighbourhood ; whilst, on the other hand, the 
narrative in Ex. 21-10, which seems to treat Miriam as 
living in Egypt, does not necessarily militate against 
the view that Aaron and Miriam were brother and 
sister respectively of Zipporah the wife of Moses. It 
may also be conjectured that the well-known branch 
of Levitical Merari derived its name, or traced its 
descent, from the 'prophetess' Miriam (25, we)? 
Cp GENEALOGIES, § 7 [v.], MERARI. 

2. Son (or daughter) of Jether (cp JETHER, 1), and 
BiTHIAH (g.v.), named in a Judzean-Calebite genealogy, 
т Ch. 417 (so Ki. after ©, MT obscure; дшш» [BA], 
pwewp and марш in a doublet [L]). The coincidence 
is remarkable ; was there a tradition associating Moses 
and the other characters of the Exodus with the Calebites? 
Cp MOSES. 

It is true the reading ‘ Miriam’ is not convincingly supported 
by & ;4 but the tradition (accepted and amplified by the Targ.) 

may not be wholly late. Distinct traces of a Calebite element 
have been suspected in portions of JE’s narrative of the Exodus,’ 


1 See Numpers, § 2. 

2 Wecannot be quite certain that Dt. 4c. is original—directions 
regarding leprosy are wanting in JE. It is just possihle that 
Miriam alone belonged to the original narrative in Nu. 12 x. 
The exceptional order of the names in Nu. 12 1 may be taken to 
suggest that Aaron's name has heen added. GL, оп the other 
hand, following the usual custom, gives Aaron the riority. 

М His wife (so Jos. Ant. iii. 24), or mother (Tae. 

4 GBA suggests the reading Maon, which Cheyne prefers. 

5 See Exopusi., $ 5,8, KADESH, $ 3. 
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and aclose connection between Calebites, Kenites, etc., is borne 
out by a comparison of the distribution of the proper names (see 
GENEALOGIES, $$ 5, 7 [v.]). SANG 


MIRMA, RV Mirmah (1272, 'deceit'?, $ 74; 
шана [D], papua [A], -qa [L]) a пате in a genealogy of 
Benjamin (g.v., $ 9, ii. В), т Ch. 8 rot, probably from * Jerahmeel ’ 
(Che. See /OR 11 тов ($ 6). 

MIRRORS. Egyptian mirrors consisted of a disc 
of polished bronze, though the bronze might be covered 
with a varnish of gold and have a handle of wood, 
ivory, or bronze, which was often ornamented with a 
statuette. Such hand-mirrors were indispensable for 
the toilette of an Egyptian lady, and we find them re- 
ferred to in Ex. 388, as used by the women who per- 
formed service in the Tent of Mecting, and, according 
to a traditional but surely erroneous opinion, in Is. 323. 
In Job 3718 the sky (firmament) is compared to a metal 
mirror. In Wisd.726 wisdom is called ‘an unspotted 
mirror of the working of God.' In the Greek Ecclus. 
1211 a ‘mirror’ is somehow brought into connection 
with the malice of an enemy. 

Whether it is worth while to speculate as to the possible 
meaning of the Greek translator, may be doubted; see RV, 
which gives an alternative renderiug for the last clause of the 
verse, and cp Edersheim. "The Cairo Hebrew text gives, ‘ Be 
to him (the enemy) as one that revealeth a mystery ' (Schechter 
and Taylor, 25). In т Сог. 1312 év aiviypare (‘in a riddle’) 
seems to be a gloss on ôt’ ёсбттроу ; see RIDDLE. 

In т Сог. 1312 the imperfect spiritual knowledge of 
the present life is likened to the imperfect representa- 
tion of objects in an ancient metal mirror (‘through a 
glass’ should be ‘by means of a mirror’—sce below). 
Not so Ja. 123 7; Here ‘the perfect law, the law of 
liberty’ is compared to a bright, polished mirror, which 
really shows a man what are the points in his outward 
appearance which need correction. Lastly, in 2 Cor. 
318 Christians are compared to mirrors, inasmuch as 
they reflect the glory of Christ. The writer doubtless 
has in his mind circular dises with ornamental handles 
such as were known in Greek as well as in Egyptian 
society. 

As to the words and phrases. т. nba, gil/ayón, 1s. 323 (AV 


‘glass,’ RV ‘handmirror’) should probably not he reckoned. 
Tradition is not consistent. Vg. Tg. favours ‘mirrors’; but G 
(Stadarvy Aakwyixa) suggests ‘transparent, gauze-like dresses,’ 
and Peiser, comparing Bab. гини, holds, perhaps correctly, 
that some unknown garment is meant (see Dress, $ 1 [2]). 

2. ANID, marek (yvan, ‘to see’) Ex. 388 (5 xáromrpov) Job 
37 18 (05 ópaats). 

3. écomrpov, Ecclus. 1211 Wisd. Т 26 1 Cor. 13 12, and Ja. 123. 
The classical Greek word is x&romrpov (/Esch. Ag. 839). Hence 
KaTomTpiced@at іп 2 Cor. 318. Compare Mayor on Ja. 123 and 
Spiegel, ^/C on 2 Cor. Z.c.; but cp Heinrici's note on the passage, 
where the older rendering (AV, Куту.) 15 supported. Certainly 
Philo (1 107) uses xarorrtpigerĝa in the sense of beholding some- 
thing in a mirror. 

MISAEL ( M[e]tcanA [BAL ]). 
84 MISHAEL, 2. 

2. Song of Three Children, 66= Dan. 1 7, etc. MISHAEL, 3. 


MISGAB (23010; ro кратат ма [N], amao [B]. 
au. то Kp. [А], fortis [Vg.]), according to EV of Jer. 
481 а chief city of Moab. So Rashi and Kimhi. No 
such place, however, is known. Moreover, the Hebrew, 
which has the article, means ‘the high fort’ (so RV™-); 
but if we render thus the fem. verbs are peculiar, and the 
parallel clauses contain undoubted names of places. 
Not improbably we should read v. 14 thus: ‘Woe unto 
Nebo ! it is laid waste ; Kiriathaim is put to shame and 
dismayed.’ 

The point is that swan nenin resembles арпа wen. 
These words, which occur in v. 2, were probably written too 
soon by the scribe, and, as usual, not cancelled; corruption 
naturally followed. anm therefore belongs to p'nnp nibs 
The suggestion is new, but has many parallels. TT) KG, 


MISHAEL (Оо; mlelicanA [BNAL] but in Lev. 
Micaddat[BA]}. The name may have been explained 
‘Who is what God is’ (see 8 39; Gray, HPN 165); 
cp MICHAEL. P’s names, however, are so often (in 
our opinion) distortions of ancient ethnic or tribal 
names that we may (see below) reasonably assume this 
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MISREPHOTH-MAIM 


to be so here, and even connect the presumed under- 
lying name with the bw; see SALMAN, and cp 
SUALLUM, MESHALLEMIAII, MESHULLAM. 


т. A Kohathite, son of Uzziel and nephew of Amram (= 
Jerahmeel), Ex. 622 (GBA om.) Lev. 104 (both Р). The name 
corresponds to the »imeonite name Shemuel, b. Ammihud 
(= Јегаһтее]), Nu. 34 20. 

2. One of Ezra's supporters (see Ezra ii., $ 13 [И]; cp i. § 8, 
ii. § 16 [5], ii. $15 [1] e), Neh. 54=1 Esd.944, КУ MISAEL. 
The next name is MarcuiJAH, originally perhaps a distortion 
of Jerahmeel. 

3. One of the companions of Daniel, also called MrEsuaciu 
(g.2.), Dan. 16etc. See DANIEL. 

4. See MICHAEL, 8. 


T. K, C. 

MISHAL, AV Misheal (2170, Josh. 1926, maaca 
[B], macay [А], масал [L]; 2130, BaceAAan [B], 
МАСАЛА [А], micaia [L]; once MASHAL, 2119, ı Ch. 
674 [59] maaca [В], macad [AF], масл 111), a 
town in Asher, wrongly described in OS (28036 13921) 
as near Carmel, which is excluded by the right trans- 
lation of Josh. 1926. Perhaps the Mi-ia-a-ra of the 
list of Thotmes 1Il., which occurs immediately before 
'A-k-sap or Aebshaph (WMM, As. u. Eur. 181; cp 
RP) 5 46). 


MISHAM (DUC'5; meccaam [B]. micaad [A], 
MECOAM П), a Benjamite of the b'ne Elpaal (see 
BENJAMIN, § 9, ii. 8); 1 Ch. 812f; perhaps the same 
as Meshullam in v. 17. See JQK 11103 [$ 1]. 


MISHMA (000 ; macma[BAL]). A tribal name, 
perhaps to be read yep (Josh. 15 26), the duplicated p 


being due to the influence of the name Mibsam, which 
precedes Mishma in all the lists. See SHEMA. The 
name Jebel Misma near Teima (see TEMA), however, 
invites comparison (see Di. ). 

т. A son of Ishmael (Gen. 25 14; касма» [DEL]; т Ch.130: 
papa [B*], pasena [L]); also 


2. A son of Simeon (1 Ch. 425). Cp SIMEON. TRE C 


MISHMANNAH (13/2012), а Gadite warrior; 1 Ch. 
1210 (масємма&амн [B]. -ewaNNH [N] -са. 11, 
MacMAé [A], W'S [Pesh.]. See Davin, $ rz, n. 

MISHNAH. See Law LITERATURE, § 23, and the 
Introduction to the present work, p. xxiii. 


MISHNEH (730377 ; see COLLEGE ; 65 has pacer(v)a 
in 2 K. ; paacava: [B], pesava: [A], uaccevva [L] in 
2 Ch. ; ris deurépas іп Zeph. [cp тӯ devrepwoee Sym. in 
2 Сї.]), а part of Jerusalem, 2:5. 22:4 0 Ch. 3422 
Zeph. lro, RV", So perhaps Neh.119 (Ródiger in 
Ges. T7hes., Buhl), though EV gives ‘Judah the son of 
(has-) Senuah was second over the city’ (о, as in 1 Ch. 
1518 etc.) There is, however, we believe, reason to 
think that awn yyn-by should be aia тутор (just 
as menn elsewhere should be mrn), so that the 
passage should read ‘and Judah, a native of the old 
city, was over the old city.’ See COLLEGE, JERUSALEM, 
§ 23. Ty KG: 


MISHRAITES (VYT; Hmacapeim [B], -n [А], 
Macepedt [L]), a post-exilic family of Kirjath-jearim ; 
1 Ch. 253f. See SHOBAL. 


MISPAR (BD), Ezra 22 RV, AV MIZPAR — Neh. 
7; Mispereth. See Mizpar. 


MISREPHOTH-MAIM (02 nibo), a point in 
Sidonian territory to which Joshua chased the Canaan- 
ites after thebattle of Merom, Josh. 118([J E]; масєром 
[B], Mmacpebo0-Matim [A], -marg [F?*], macpe- 
O00 MAIN [L]), and which a later writer regardcd as 
the ideal western boundary of the northern hill-country, 
and apparently as the limit of the Sidonian territory 
(Josh. 136 [D*], macepe@memmwWNMAaiM [B]. ма- 
сєрєфөӨ malelim [AL]. Guérin identified it with 
‘Ain MuXérfe, at the S. foot of the Ras еп-М№акага, N. 
of Achzib (see LADDER OF TYRE); but this is too far 
from Sidon. Apparently the place was well-known ; 
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we have therefore to sce if we cannot emend the text 
so as to justify this impression. In Josh. 134 we have 
elsewhere (see MEARAH) found mention of ‘ Zarephath 
which belongs to the Zidonians.' The same name is 
probably intended here. We may either read mnes! 
for op mawn, or follow Sym. (даотрефшӨ тїз dmó 
Aaddoons*) in reading, for mp, nn, ‘westward,’ corre- 
sponding to any, ‘eastward.’ In the latter case the 
name of the place is Misrephoth, or rather Masrephoth. 
The former view is preferable (cp ZAREPHATH). We 
may illustrate by Judg. 517, where the true reading prob- 
ably is, 
Asher dwelt toward the coast of the sea 
And abode by the Zarephathites.3 
We need not therefore compare Ar. иќа", ‘a 
lofty place ' (Di.), nor explain пч, ‘hot springs’ (Kimhi.) 
It should be noted, however, that the original story of the 
war with Jahin may have placed the scene of it in the S. of 
Palestine (see SuiMRON) ; үүт? =“ Zidon,’ and тур ‘ Missur ' are 


sometimes confounded (cp ZAREPHATH), so that a southern 
Zarephath may originally have been meant in Josh. 118. 
T. K. C. 


MITE (Аєтттом), Mk.1242 Lk.1259 2121. See 
PENNY, $$ 2-4. 

MITHCAH, RV Mithkah (APN; матєкка [B], 
mad. [AF], matTeKka[L]), a stage in the wandering in 
the wilderness, Nu.3328/. See WILDERNESS OF 
WANDERING. 


MITHNITE, an improbable gentilic in 1 Ch. 1143. 
See JOSHAPHAT, т. 

MITHREDATH (NINDI, ‘from [or, to] Mithra 
[the sun-god] given'? cp Mithrabouzanes [see SHETHAR- 
BOZNA1], and in Aram. NET, Ts, midpa- 
ÀarHc [BA]; cp Herod. 1 по ,MITPAÀATHC and 
MiOpadatec borne by Pontic kings; mi@piAaTHC 
[L] so Jos. 2424. хі. 13). 

т. The treasurer (1313) of Cyrus who handed over the temple 
treasures to SHESHBAZZAR (Ezra 18, bpe- [Ba.bA]) 2 r Esd. 2 тт, 
Mithridates, RV Mithradates (uðpi- [BA]). 

2. A Persian official, temp. Artaxerxes, mentioned with BisH- 
LAM, and others, Ezra 47=1 Esd.216 EV as above (j6pa- 
[B*Aa], ui6pc- [ Da. bA*vid. ). 

MITRE. It will be convenient under this heading 
to notice the priestly head-dresses of the Hebrews, 

tponi 1% А? ‚©. 

1. Hebrew P% ee to bas e Iro ] further 

terms remar s concerning t e fa -adresses ош 

* by other classes. In Judith 415 ‘mitre’ 

(xidapis) is used of the head-covering worn by all priests 

in common; but in 1 Macc. 1020 it is called simply 

‘crown’ (aré$avos) ; according to the older Hebrew 

usage the wiszépheth (ness) of the high priest is carefully 

distinguished from the »zgéa'aA (удул) of the ordinary 
priests, a distinction which is followed in EV.4 

These two words (both only in P or Ezek.) are practically the 
only terms which need consideration ; on the occasional employ- 
ment of pčër (ayy) and sap (my), see TURBAN. 

т. TYDI, теба aA (Ех. 28 до 299 3928 [with "188]5 Lev. 813, 
«iapis [BAFL]), AV ‘bonnet,’ RV ‘head-tire,’ the head-dress 
worn by the sons of Aaron. 1t was very probably of a conical 
shape (cp W33, ‘cup,’ also yz, ў2\р, ‘helmet’), and re- 
sembled, we may suppose, the well-known conical cap of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians,® and 

2. NBISD, wisnépheth (Ex.28439 Lev.164 Ezek. 21 26 [31]), 
xidapts (Ех. 2837 296 3928731 Lev. 80, мітра), EV ‘mitre,’ 
the head-covering of the high priest (see also Ezek., 4c., where 
AV ‘diadem’). RVmg. prefers ‘turban,’ which is supported by 


the verb 735, ‘to wind in a coil’; cp `5, and see TURBAN. 
ee ў i od 


1 с (en) may be a repeated fragment of pnas. 

2 In Josh. 186, however, Symm. reads ›ёатшу. 

3 For py ian read pnsas (Crit. Bid.). 

4 So at Hierapolis in Syria a miàos was worn by the ordinary 
priests; but the head of the high priest тёрт} xpvaég avaóéerac 
(Lucian, de Syr. Dea, 42). 

5 @ seems to have transposed дуу and луззо 'ь. The pl. 
x6dpecs naturally refers to the ordinary head-dress (of which 
there were many) rather than to that of the high priest (cp 
Sinker in Smith's Diet. Christ. Ant., s.v. ‘ Mitre’). 

6 Cp also the old Italian Prlews, etc., and see Di.-Rys. on 
Ex. 28 37 40. 

7 See n. 2 above. 
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The distinction referred to above does not appear to 
have held good in the time of Josephus, who applies the 
j term pasvaepOns (= misnépheth) to the 
head-dress of all priests (cp also Yémd, 
7s) In his day it appears that they wore 
(upon the occasion of sacrifices) a circular eap (mîdos), 
not conical in shape (dkwvos), covering only about half 
of the head, and somewhat resembling a crown(ere$árq). 
It was made of thick linen swathes doubled round many 
times and sewed together, surrounded by a linen cover 
to hide the seams of the swathes, and sat so close that it 
would not fall off when the body was bent down (dzz. 
iii. 7 3). 

The high priest, too, wears a cap (mios), which was the same 
in construction and figure with that of the common priest ; hut 
above it there was another, with swathes of blue, embroidered, 
and round it was a golden crown (eré$avos), polished, of three 
rows (a TéDavos ҳрїсєос . . . єлї a qu one above another, 
ont of which rose a cup of gold, which resembled the calyx of 
the herb adxxapov (the Greek hyoscyamus ; see Löw, no. 326). 
After a laborious description, in which he compares the shape of 
the herb to a poppy (cp urban, Ital. /uZ/fazo, Eng. tulip), 
Josephus goes on to add that of this (ёк covrov) a crown 
(ттєфако$) was made reaching from the nape of the neck to the 


temples. This é$«eAcs (‘for so the calyx may be called’), 
however, did not cover the forehead (Az. iii. 7 6). 


2. Evidence 
of Josephus. 


In his earlier work (B/v.57) Josephus gives an 
account of the high priest's head-covering, which can 
scarcely be reconciled with the preceding. In B/J (Z.c.) 
the high priest wears a linen ridpa, tied with a blue 
band, which was encircled by a golden fillet (cré$avos). 
upon which were engraved the ‘sacred characters’ (iepà 
ypáupa ra), consisting of four ‘vowels’ (фортєрта). In 
Ant. (1.с.), on the other hand, the divine name is en- 
graved upon a golden plate (7єЛашоу, Lat. vers. lamina; 
cp below), which was set upon the forehead (lepots 
ypaupact той Өєой тї mpoonyopiay émwrerumuévos 
ea7í).! 

To this we may add the description of Jerome (Ef. lxiv., ad 
Fabiolam): Quartum genus est vestimenti, rotundum pileolum, 
quale fictum tn Ulyxi conspicimus, quas? sphera media sit 
divisa, et pars una ponatur in capite: hoc Greci et nostri 
тарау, nonnulli galerum vocant, Hebraei Misnepheth: non 
habet acumen in summo, nec totum usque ad comam caput 
tegit; sed tertiam partem a fronte inopertam relinquit: atque 
ita in occipitis vitta constrictum est: ut non facile labatur ex 
capite. The lamina aureais placed super pileolum.. . . ut in 
Jvonte vita hiacyuthina constringatur. 

From the description of Jos. in B/, it seems not im- 
probable that we have to think of a head-covering the 
lower part of which is encircled by a fillet or diadem 
thus closely resembling the royal Persian Ahshatram. 
This was a cap not conical in shape, which, swelling 
slightly as it ascended, terminated in a ring or circle 
projecting beyond the lines of the sides. Round it, 
probably near the bottom, was worn a fillet or band— 
the diadem proper—blue spotted with white (Rawlinson, 
Anc. Mon. 3204 n. with illustration); see DIADEM. 
The crown with three rows in Jos. Amd. (Zc.) does not 
scem to admit of any explanation at present, though 
Babylonian seals may be suggestive. Golden crowns, 
however, were worn by the sacerdoles Provinciales (Ter- 
tullian, de /dolatr. 18), and in Grecian states the superior 
priests are called отєфаутфёро (cp Di.-Rys., Z.c.). 

When we turn to P's account of the high priest's 
misnépheth in Ex. 28 36-38, it seems that it was made of 

л fine linen, and probably was folded тапу 
3. P's А : 

а. times round the head (according to the 

description. | : А ER. 
Talm. it contained 16 cubits). Its distinc- 
tive feature was the 575 (1s), the golden plate (TéraXos, 
lamina [Vg.]), with its sacred inscription, ‘holy to 
Yahwé'? (ma шүр), which was fastened upon the 


forehead.? 


1 The crown survived till the days of Origen, Reland, de Spol. 
Templi, 132. Cp Jos. Ant. viii. 38: 4 66 aredavy eis fjv Tov Өєбу 
Movarjis éypawe pia ўр кої 8téuewev axpe rade THs пиерас. 

2 [Or, perhaps, ‘taboo, devoted to Yahwé,’ cp CLEAN, $ 1.) _ 

3 So, according to the Boraitha Xidd. 66a, King Jannat 
(? Jannzeus) was advised руу pee үзүш (the Pharisees) сло gpa 


(quoted from A £7 35 [1897] 218). 
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We know nothing of the size of the high priest’s 
frontlet, nor is it clear how it was attached to the 
turban. There was a blne thread which went round the 
plate and was knotted behind; but the texts leave it 
uncertain whether the thread passed on the inside or 
outside of the plate (cp Ех. 2835 with 8931). It 
seems the more probable that it passed on the inside, 
as otherwise the inscription would have been partially 
covered. It is likely that the frontlet did not reach to 
the lower edge of the turban, and that it extended 
lengthwise only from temple to temple. 

When Josephus (Anz. tii. 76) speaks of the ‘sacred 
letters’ with which the szs was inscribed, he refers prob- 
ably to the archaic characters, such as were employed to 
write down the divine name even in post-biblical times 
(e.g., in the recovered fragment of Aquila ;! Burkitt, 
Fragments of Aquila). 

The symbolical meanings given to this frontlet need not be 
recapitulated (cp, e.g., Philo, Vt. Mos. 673a); that it was 
originally understood in a mystic sense appears from Ex. 28 38. 


It may be of interest to add that, according to the Talmud, it 
was two fingers in breadth. 


The s/s is otherwise called »ézer (43), crown, ог 


diadem (see Crown, $ 2); cp the renderings of s7s in the 
Pesh. and Ar, versions, which may, however, have been 
influenced by a recollection of the Gk. ere$avnóópos ; 
see above, § 2 (end). 

The precise meaning of sis is uncertain. The view 
(a) that it was a burnished metal plate, though commonly 
accepted, is devoid of philological sup- 

e port; a more plausible meaning 

Bor 818. would be ‘flower’ or ‘bud' (cp Is. 
4067 Ecclus. 4319, see FRINGES, Locks), which 
suggests (^) a flower-like ornamentation, and (c), а 
garland, and so a fillet or diadem. In favour of ? 
(which was the view, long ago, of Bishop Horsley), we 
have the description of Josephus (124. iii. 7 6, above $ 2), 
and, on the analogy of the suggested origin of the 
golden CANDLESTICK (g.v., 8 3, col. 647), it would be 
tempting to find in the symbol a survival of nature- 
worship. As regards the third view (c)—which virtu- 
ally identifies the ss with the zZzer—the chief support 
is to be found in such a passage as 1s. 281 (probably 
of the end of the 8th cent. B.c.), where ss stands 
in parallelism with “лал (mwy), ‘crown,’ and ap- 
parently denotes a chaplet or garland.? On this view, 
the suéphe!h was probably encircled with a fillet or 
diadem—the evolution from garland to diadem is easy 
—agreeing with the representation in Jos. B/ v. 57, and 
with the Persian custom already referred to (8 2). 
Finally, early tradition supports the conventional view 
a, and if it be accepted, it may be plausibly held that 
the inscribed plate worn upon the forehead is a direct 
descendant of primitive flesh-cuttings, and a simple varia- 
tion of the /0/à AA (see CUTTINGS, $ 7, FRONTLETS). 

The view of Jos. Azt., lc. which distinguishes the reAagov 
from the eréjavos seems to find support in the evidence cited in 


n. 3, col. 3156, and n. 1 below, and was apparently held by Ben 
Sira, Jerome, Philo, and the Pseudo-Aristeas.? From the dis- 


1 Did the inscription originally bear only the name mur? cp 
Isid. Orig. 2921 (petalum, aurea lamina in fronte pontificis 
qui nomen Dei fetragrammaton Hebraicis litteris habebat 
scriptum), and Jos. H/ у. 57. 

2 [n Ecclus. 404 the wearing of the nus and Ps (orépavos 
[BRAC], corona) typifies the man of high estate. Is the refer- 
ence to priestly or royal authority? In the former case we 
may infer that the high priest’s characteristic ornament could 
be called variously OS: mey or an, and in the latter case we 
should find an interesting allusion to the sovereign’s imperial 
head-gear, with its distinctive fillet. For the use of Fs to 


denote a royal or priestly head-dress, see TURBAN. 

3 In Ecclus. 4512 the Heb. reads p» neo ovo 15 mwy 
wip. «-. For m bur we must certainly read ^5 Буш, Diyn 
is ont of place and has been already mentioned in v. 8. "The sig, 
here, is quite distinct from the nwy which appears to corre- 
spond to P's “у. Jer. Ef. Zxiv., ad Fabiolam: habet cidarim 
et nomen Dei portat in fronte, diademate ornatus est regio. 
Philo (de Mose, ed. Mangey, 2152): xgvao)v è méraÀov, 
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crepant accounts of Jos, it is obvious that the form of the mitre 
varied from time to time. Only on this assumption can we 
understand the statements in P. In Ex.296 the zézer is (as 
we should expect) placed upon the mitre, and this, too, is the 
position of the sis in Ex. 3930 / Lev. 80. But in Ex. 9836 7, 
the sis is both on the mitre (cp c above), and on Aaron's forehead 
(cp а above). These cor:tradictory statements are evidently the 
result of a conflate text, for a satisfactory solution of which the 
accessible evidence is insufficient. 

In the Christian church the ecclesiastical head-dress 
is styled izra and infula. The former, being origin- 

: ally characteristi Phry giz i 

Б. ‘Phe mitre y ch Stic a the I hry gians, is 

Е MGE sometimes called ' Phrygium' by eccle- 

in Christian `: . : : 

time siastical writers of the Middle Ages 

` (Marriott, єзї. Christ. 220) The 

infula is the long fillet of heathen priests and vestals. 

It was also a sacrificial ornament of victims (cp 
CHAPLET). 

Polycrates (see Eus. /7E 524, cp 331, Jer. de Vir. illustr. 
45) mentions that John the apostle became a priest, ro méra- 
Àov mehopexws. James, the brother of Jesus, according to 
Epiphanius (Heer. 29 4), was permitted to wear ro méraAov émi 
Tüs кефал. The survival of the term séraAov is of interest, 
even if it is not to be understood literally. 

Gregory Nazianzen (t 389 А.р.) uses xidapis of the 
priestly cap (Oraz. 104); Jer. (Ef. 64 n. 13), on the 
other hand, employs Zara. According to Sinker (Dic. 
Christ. Ant., s.v. ‘Mitre ), there are no real grounds for 
supposing that an official head-dress was generally worn 
by Christian ministers during the first nine or ten cen- 
turies after Christ. 

The mitre is not even now a badge of order, bnt only of 
dignity ; not only are there mitred abbots, bnt in certain 
privileged chapters all the members on certain festivals wear 
mitres. 

For the usages in the church in general cp Bunz, Herzog- 
Plitt, А844 07: It is interesting to note that in the early Abys- 
sinian church upon high occasions a turban (azatémtemia) is 
worn along with a metal crown. 


АБТ) S ATC БЕ aS) 


MITYLENE (mityAHNH, Acts2014 Ti. WH; in 
classical authors, and on coins, mYTIAHNH), the chief 
city of the island of Lesbos, to which in the Middle 
Ages it gave its own name, as now in its Turkish form, 
лпа й; it is itself now called Astro, ' castle, from 
the Genoese castle which occupies the old acropolis. 
Its position is accurately marked in Acts, as midway 
between Alexandria Troas and Chios, viz., one day's 
run of Paul's vessel from either point. Mytilene lies on 
the SE. coast of Lesbos, on a peninsula which was 
once an island protecting two small but excellent har- 
bours. ‘The southern basin held fifty warships, and 
was closed by a chain ; the larger and deeper northern 
basin, protected by a mole, was reserved for merchant- 
men (Strabo, 617) ; a narrow canal counected the two 
(Paus. viii. 802; Diod. 1877). The roadstead, у m. N. 
of the SE. end of the island, is good in summicr (hence 
Paul's vessel in April lay off the town all night), but in 
winter is exposed to the violent SE. and NE. winds. 
'The city had from early times an extensive commerce, 
e.g., with Egypt as early as 560 B.C. (Herod. 2178). 

In the domain of literature Mytilene gained undying fame as 
the home of Alcaus and of Sappho (@aupaaréy тє ҳрпиа, Strabo, 
Lc.) Its situation and buildings are often praised (Strabo, é.c. ; 
Cic. Leg. Agr. 240, urbs ef natura ас situ et discriptione ædi- 
Jictorum et pulchritudine in primis nobilis; Ног. Ef.i. 1137; 
Mytilene pulchra; Vitr. 16. Mytilene, therefore, like Rhodes, 
became a fashionable resort for Romans compelled to withdraw 
from public life (Cic. dd. Fam. vii. 9 5, exvsuZen esse non incom- 
modiore loco, quam si Rhodum me aut Mytilenas contulissent ; 
cp id. dd Fam.iv.74; Ad Att.v.116; Tac. Апи. 14 53). In 
Paul's time it was a free city (Pliny ZZ 5 39, Libera Mitylene, 
annis MD potens), and claimed the title mporn Aéafov (see 
Marq.-Momms. Köm. Staatsverw. 1345). 

Description in Tozer, The Islands of the Egean, 134 f. 

Ww. J. W. 


ccavei orépavos ednucovpyetto . . . pispa 86 Un’ abro, той KH 
Wave Kehadys Tò méraAov . прос бё xai Kidapts xareaxcváero . 
xeddper yap ої rQv ёфор BagiAets àvri dtadypartos eiwðast 
Хрӣобох. Aristeas (ed. Thackeray, apud Swete, Introd. to OT 
Gr.), р. 536 : émi 86 ris Kehadys Exer THY Acyouéevny кібарии єтї 
8é raúms THY dp (rov pitpay, Tò kabqyiaruévov [cp Lev. 89 65] 
BaaíAcLov, éxtuToby ётї пєтало xpvac ypaupacty aytors буома, 
TOU Өєоў . катӣ uéaov Tov Odpiwy Sdén memAnpopuévov. 
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MIXED MULTITUDE. Sece MINGLED PEOPLE, 

MIZAR, THE HILL OF (Ws? 30021; fano] 
OPOYC мїкроү; [de] monte minimo [Jer. |), Ps. 426[7]. 
lt being assumed that the text is sound, Mizar has been 
thought to be the name either of one of the lower hills of 
Hermon (so GASm. //G 477; ep Che. 225.0); Kirkpatrick, 
Duhm), or of a mountain in the Gileadite ranges (Del., 
assuming the psalm to be Davidic), and modern names 
have been indicated which somewhat resemble Mis'ar 
(GASin, 2 20.5 Th. L.-bl., 1882, р. 45, see Now.-Hupf. 
Psalmen 1604). But the conjunction of a little-known 
hill or mountain with such a famous mountain-range as 
Hermon is most improbable, and the phrase ‘little 
mountain’ ? (зру лл) has, therefore, been taken to be a 
designation of Zion, which, though outwardly insigni- 
ficant, to the eyc of faith was far grander than Hermon, 
because Yahwe dwelt thereon (433; ep 6815 [16] . ). 
In this case we must explain either (Smend, Baethgen) 
‘i think upon thee (О God !) far from the land of the 
Jordan and of the Hermons, far from the little moun- 
tain’ (Z.e., though an exile from the land of Israel), or 
(Men Che О 115 3167, We.), * I think upon thee 
now that l have reached the land (or ‘ above [all] the 
land,’ as We.) of the Jordan and the Hermons (2.е., 
the neighbourhood of the most famous sources of the 
Jordan), thou little mountain ' (omitting the initial p in 
amp as due to dittography). Neither of these views, 
however, is satisfactory. “There must be much deeper 
corruption than erities have suspected. 

The passage (v.6 [7]) must be treated, as a whole, from the 
point of view of a keen textual criticism. Probability is all that 
cau be reached ; but if we take this passage with others, in which 
a similar result seems almost forced upon us by criticism, the 


degree of probability may be considered to be high. Read 
therefore — 


Preserve me, [О Yahwé] my God, from the tribe of the 
Arabians, 
From the brood of the Jerahmeelites [rescue thou me]. 

The last word, subsp, is restored from 431, where nearly 
the same restoration of the distich is required. Зухо 5an is a 
со of a dittographed рэкету pun. See Che. Ps., 
ad (oc. 

On Pss. 42-43 44 120 187 140, in all of which the Jerahmeelites 
(2.е., the EÉdomites), and in some the Arabians, are referred to, 
according to a plausibly eniended text, as enemies of the Judah- 
ites or Judzans; see PsALMs, 88 28; cp also LAMENTATIONS, 

DOR. 

MIZPAH (1591, ‘the watchtower’; cp MIZPEH ; 
MaccHda [BN.AFL]). 

1. A hill-town of Benjamin, Josh. 1826, where it is 
called Mizpeh (asonya [B], матфа [А]), near Gibeon 
(Jer. 4112) and Jerusalem (1 Mace. 3 46), and, if Eusebius 
and Jerome may be followed, also near Kirjath-jearim 
(OS 2789; 13814). ASA fortified it, 1 K.1522 (rip 
oxomtdy [DAL ]), and Gedaliah the governor adopted it 
as his place of residence, 2 K. 2523 (иасостфаб [B]) Jer. 
4010 (uae na [NQ], but uacen$a0 [Q] in v. 6 and От. 
411 раостфаб [©]. 8). Into the great cistern constructed 
there by Asa, Ishmael, legend said, threw the dead 
bodies of the seventy pilgrims whom he had murdered 
after slaying the governor (Jer. 417-9). Тһе hill on 
which Mizpah stood seems to have been regarded as 
sacred. ‘The narrative in Judg.21 (see v. 1) may be 
partly, and those in 1 5. 7 3-12 (иасосуфаб [B] and A in 
v. 72) 1017-24 (иаттфа [А]) even altogether, untrust- 
worthy from a historical point of view (cp We. roZ. (9, 
258); but they would hardly have contained references 
to the sanctity of Mizpah if there had not been a holy 
place there from very early times (cp Bu. A7. Sa. 185). 
According to Jerome it was one of the places where the 
ark rested (Омез. Heb. on І S.72; so also Eus. OS 
27897). and—a n.ore valuable authority — 1 Macc. 8 46 
describes it as containing an ancient Israelitish ‘ place of 

1 Names with the radicals mentioned by Smith are not un- 
common in Palestine (e.g., Wady Za‘arah, S. of Banias). 

2 Cp Gen. 19 20, where Zoar is called ухо, ‘a little thing’; 
but the text may be corrupt (see Crit. Bib.) 

A has v. 6 -т, 


3 In v. 5 Ө sup ras B'vid., paondare Avid.; 
v. 12 -a andinz.11 А от, Іп 2.16 A has мастфа. 
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prayer,' such a spot perhaps as there was on the Mount 
of Olives (2 S. 1532, RV). It was at this holy place that 
faithful Israelites gathered when the Syrians had pro- 
faned the temple (т Масе. 346 54). The thrilling ac- 
count may illustrate Ps. 74 (Che. OPs. 94), even if we 
regard this psalm as рге- Массараап (sce PSALMs, 
88 8 [2], 17 f, 28[v.]. We also hear of Mizpah as an 
administrative centre under the Persian rule (Neh. 37 
[иасфа (L), BNA om. v. 7] 19 [uacóe (BA), -a (L), 
paupe (N)]) It was Robinson who first saw where 
with most probability its site may be placed (Вл 1 460) 
—viz., on the mountain now called Neby башто. ‘This 
noble height rises 2935 ft. above the sea-level, and 
commands the most comprehensive view in southern 
Palestine, including within its range Jerusalem, which is 
only 44 m. off on the NW. (ср т Mace. 346, ‘over 
against Jerusalem’). On a lower hill to the N. lies the 
village of e/-/7é (sce GIBEON), which reminds us that the 
men of Gibeon and of Mizpah worked together on the 
wall of Jerusalem (Neh. 37). 


Poels’ attempt (Le Sanctuaire de Nirjath-yearim, 1894, part 
11. chap. 1) to show that Gibeon and the town called ham-Mispah 
were two distinct places on 1he same sacred hill, to which the 
name ham-Mispah originally belonged, can hardly be taken 
seriously- 


2. (aas , Gen. 3149 Judg. 111134; naso Hos. 51; 
чуо naso, ' Mizpeh of Gilead,’ Judg. TIC A town 


in Gilead where Jephthah resided; consecrated in sacred 
legend, as presented by E, by the compact of Laban 
and Jacob. It is the RAMATH-MIZPEH of Josh. 1326, 
and is most probably to be identified with Penuel—/.e., 
the citadel and sanctuary of Salhad— though, to suit the 
present narrative of JE in Gen. 31 46-54, it is plausible to 
identify it with Saf, NW. of Jerash (see GILEAD, § 4). 
3. А ‘land’ or district (rox), and a ‘ valley" (гурт), 
at the foot of Hermon, to the NE. of the waters of 
Merom, Josh.I13 (иасєриау [В], џассуфаб [А]) 8 
(uacowxy [B], датткафат F], нао[о]ъфа [L]. In 
MT, which is followed by RV, the land is called the 
‘land of Mizpah' (assez); but obviously the same 
region is meant, and we must read in both places either 
' Mizpah' (1. in both расотфа) or ' Mizpeh’ (so 
Bennett, SBOT). In early times this district was in- 
habited by Hivites, or, according to a necessary cor- 
rection, Hittites (see Moore, Judges, 81). Probably 
the Mizpah, or watchtower, was on some hill in one of 
the valleys of the Upper Jordan above Lake ELlüleh. 
Robinson placed it at the mod. J/ufa/leh, a Druse 
village, on a high hill, N. of Abil and E. of Nahr el- 
Hásbány. This, however, seems to be not far enough 
to the east. Buhl (Pul. 240) suggests the site of the 
castle on the mountain above Adnids called Aa/'a£ es- 
Subebeh. Certainly the spot well deserves to be called 
Mizpeh. т.с 


MIZPAR, or rather [RV] Mispar (0871; масфар 
[AL]) a leader (see Ezra ii., $ 8e) in the post-exilic 
list (24. ii., $ 9), Ezra 22 (madcap [В]) = Neh. 77, 
MisPERETH (NBD; macdepan [P]. macdapad 
[N], maacdapad@ [A] zx Esd. 58, ASPHARASUS (ac- 
dapacoc [BÀ]. This last form suggests a connec- 
tion with Aspadata (mifox)=aomadarns (Ctesias); so 
Marq. Fund. 35. Some other names, however, in the 
same verse favour a connection with Misrephath, an- 
other form of Zarephath (?) ; cp HASSOPHERETH. 

T. K. C. 


‘watchtower’; масснфа 


MIZPEH (П5У?, £e, 
[BAL]. 

1. A town in the lowland of Judah, Josh. 1538 (uaa $a 
[BA], uac2$a [L], pasua [B= mz]), mentioned in the 
same group with Lachish and Eglon. Eusebius records 
a Maspha or Massema ‘in the district of Eleutheropolis 
on the north' (OS® 27919) ‘This agrees with the 
position of Tell es-Safiyeh, which is 74 m. NNW. from 
Beit Jibrin, and by Van de Velde and Guérin is iden- 
tified with this Mizpeh (but cp Сати). There was, 
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however, a second Maspha on the way from Eleuthero- 
polis to Jerusalem (Eus.) Jerome (OS® 1395) fuses 
the two statements of Eusebius into one. i 

2. A town of Benjamin, Josh.1826 (uaconua [D], 
насфа [A]. See MIZPAH, І. 

3. (2x2 лвус) а place in Moab visited by David in 
his wanderings; 1 S. 223 (иасуфа [A]. Consistency 
requires us to suppose the same place to be referred to 
in v. 5, reading naspa for ADSI (Klon Bu.) HPSm., 
Buhl). The geography of the section, however, is im- 
proved if for око we read myo—Ż.e., the N. Arabian 


Musri (see MIZRAIM, $ 24), and for nzs2, nas. ‘ Adul- 


Jam’ is probably a disguise of ' Jerahmeel,' and ‘ Hareth’ 
a corruption of * Kadesh '; we should expect the original 
of MT's * Mizpah of Moab’ to be ' Zephath (or Zare- 
phath) of Musri.' 
4. Mizpeh of Gilead (Judg. 1129). See Mizpau, 2. 
5. А region by Mt. Hermon (Josh. 118). See MizraAu, з. 
TREG 


MIZRAIM (D312; wecpaiN [AE]; er? mes- 
rēņ; мєрсн, хаг. MECTPH, and [for the ' son’ of Ham] 
MEPCAIOC, хаг. MECPAIOC: MECTPAIOC, MECPAMOC 
[Јоѕ. ]), or Misraim ; generally the Heb. name for Egypt 
or Lower Egypt, and hence, according to the prevalent 
view, represented in Gen. 10 as a ‘son’ of Ham, as a 
brother of Cush, and as the father of Pathrusim = 
Pathros (Gen. 106 [P] 1314 [J]: Gen. 106 mectpaim 
[2]. 13 mecpaeim [E]; mecapaim [L in both 
verses ]). 

The termination has been commonly regarded as 
dual, and as referring to the division of Egypt into 
Upper and Lower. It is better, however, 
meaning of to regard Misraim as a locative form, 

the namè developed out of Misram (see especially 

1 IS Teyer, Ga 1, бар). 

This view is rejected by Dillmann and Kónig,! but gives the 
easiest explanation of the facts, (т) that O°, Misraim, is twice 
expressly distingnished from PaTuros (g.v.) or Upper Egypt 
(Is. 11 11 Jer. 441), and (2) that the collateral form Tx, Мазбг, 


is also (see below) used of Lower Egypt. It is, moreover, the 
only view which does justice to the Bab. and Ass. forms.? 
These are Misri (Am. Tab., 21, etc.), Musur, Musuru, Musri, 
and (in the Babylonian versions of the inscriptions of Darius) 
Misir. There is also an old form Міѕѕагі (Mi-is-sa-ri), which 
occurs once in a letter from the king of Assyria to the king of 
Egypt (Am. Tab. 152), while the Mitannite letters favour Ma&ri 


or Mizirri (Wi. 472. Tab. Glossary, 39*).3 The form Missari 
seems to Winckler to suggest zzissór, X2, as the right punctu- 
ation of the form sy; the Massoretic pointing 2207507, хр, 
is due to а faulty conjectural interpretation of Masor as 
‘fortification’ or the like (cp Mic. 7 12, © and AV) Masor 
(Missor) is generally recognised only in 2 K. 1924 (=Is. 37 25) 
Mic.712 15.196. Very possibly, however, 4x5 (уух) at one 


1. Form and 


1 Kónig's argument against Meyer (Theol. Lit.-blatt, June 
19, 1896) is by no means cogent. That the Phoenician pax» 
might be a dual form, if there were no special reason to the 
contrary, may be admitted. But there is snch a special reason 
(see above)  Kónig's reference (made already by Ges.) to an 
old Egyptian appellation for Egypt—ta-ui ‘the two worlds (or 
lands)'—is not more relevant than Naville's (in Smith's 280), 
861) to another title of Egypt (common in Ptolemaic times)— 
Kebhui, ‘the two basins' (rather ‘the two cool, or pleasant, 
paces ")—and to the references to the two Niles (of Upper and 

ower Egypt) in the inscriptions. [Egyptian sacred poetry 
revels in such allusions to the prehistoric two kingdoms (see 
Есүрт, & 43). Egypt has a double Nile, two classes of temples, 
etc. Dut these plays never entered into colloquial Egyptian, 
hence they can never have influenced the Asiatics. It is even 
questionable whether the designation ‘both countries’ (faz or 
tou?) was constructed grammatically asa dual in common parlance 
after 1600 B.c.—w. м. M.] Jensen's suggestion of 0232 (ZDMG, 
1894, p. 439), which is also rejected by Konig, is, however, not 
Impossible (in the Amarna inscriptions the usual form is Mi-is- 
rii) It had already been made by Reinisch (see Ebers, 1 до) 
and Friedr. Delitzsch (Par. 309). Cp ОЁЗ. 

2 See Wi. AT Unters. 168-174, esp. 170, and cp Schr. KGF 
246 7 ; Del. Par. 308 ff. 

3 Cp Муг in Minzan inscriptions, and Ar. Misr (Egyptian-Ar., 
Masr). Also old Pers. Mudhraya (from Ass. Musur, Musri), 


and the form Мисра ascribed by Stepb. Byz. to the Phæ- 
nicians (?). 
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time appeared more frequently in the Hebrew texts. Sometimes 
it may have been distorted or (see Klo., Che. on Is. 59 19) 
mutilated by the ordinary causes of corrnption ; sometimes it 
may have been altered into p*axi by editors, who may perhaps 
have imagined that they saw a sign of abbreviation after 4x7. 
As to the meaning of the name we can be brief. Mizraim is 
certainly not ague clause (2 K.1924, Vg.) a view which 
Naville (Smith, D22) adopts, with the explanation ‘water 
enclosed in dykes or walls, basins or canals’ (cp n. 1), nor 
‘double fortified enclosure’ (Ebers, deg. u. d. BB. Mos. 187). 
[W. Spiegelberg, Rec. Trav. 20 (1898), до, attempted an Egyp- 
tian etymology z:(ors)r, ‘fortification, wall, thinking that the 
origin of Mizraim is to be sought for in the fortifications of the 
eastern frontier of the Delta, especially at the entrance to 
GosHEN. As long as we cannot prove the use of 22222 (7) in the 
wider sense, this theory possesses little probability. Tesides, 
the pronunciation of the Egyptian word is doubtful.—w.M.M.] 

Misraim, as the extended application of the name 
Musur (Misir) in Assyrian (see &8 2a, 26) suggests, is 
most probably an Assyrian appellative =‘ frontier-land.' 
see Hommel, GBA 550, n. 2; Wi, 40/125; and 
below, 8 22, end. 

Schrader long ago pointed out (2:4, 1874, p. 53) 
that the name Musri in the Assyrian inscriptions did 
not always mean Egypt. It was left for 
Winckler, however, to show that there 
was not only a N. Syrian but also a N. 
Arabian Musri, and to bring this discovery into relation 
to OT criticism. 

About 1300 B.C. (Shalmaneser I.) and again about 
1100 В.С. (Tiglath-pileser І.) we find the name Musri 
applied to a state in N. Syria, S. of the Taurus, which 
also included parts of Cappadocia, Cataonia, and 
ЖОГ, ^ 
Cilicia, and reached southward perhaps às far as the 
Orontes (see APP) 1109 f. ; AB 135; Rogers, Bad. and 
Ass. 212). In A&ur-nasir-pal's time it is called Patin (so 
Wi., cp PADDAN-ARAM); but under Shalmaneser II. 
we again hear of a state —it is a very small one—called 
Musri, which sent auxiliaries to Benhadad at the battle 
of Sarkar. As is pointed out elsewhere (sce JEHORAM, 
§ 2), this must be the state referred to in 2 K. 76 (' the 
kings of the Hittites and the kings of psss’), unless 
indeed we can believe (as J. Taylor well puts it) ‘that 
the local Egyptian kings would serve as condottieri for 
Israel (20. 2 746.) бос a relation, however, 
might quite conceivably have been entered into by the 
kings of the Hittite territory and its neighbourhood. 
We may even goa step further, and criticise the common 
interpretation of 1 К. 1028 f., 2 Ch. 1167. The question 
is, did the agents of Solomon procure horses and 
chariots (both for Solomon and—as the text stands— 
for the Hittite and Aramzean kings) from Egypt or from 
the N. Syrian land of Musri? It must be admitted 
that the critics before Winckler were somewhat credulous. 
Certainly, it may be assumed that the Egyptians bred 
horses for their own use.! Butis it in the least probable 
that they ever had an export-trade in horses, when we 
consider the lack of extensive pastures in Egypt? Now 
that we know of a М. Syrian and Cilician Musri, we 
cannot help interpreting the psp in 1 K. 1028 2 Ch. 116, 
as the name of that region. It would, indeed, be passing 
strange if, while the Egyptians themselves imported 
powerful stallions from N. Syria,? the Israelites should 
have imported horses from Egypt.” But did Israel 
import chariots as well as horses from Musri? Must 
the psy of i К. 1029 be the N. Syrian Musri? We 
know that the Egyptians had the most perfect of chariots. 
Though in the first instance they had imported chariots 
from Syria, their workmen soon became independent 
and improved upon their teachers (sce Maspero, /c., 
and cp CHARIOT, § 5). If we believe that Solomon 
had close friendly relations with Egypt, we may, if we 

1 See Erman, quoted by Wi. (of cit. 173). 

2 See Maspero, Struggle of Nations, 215, with the references. 

3 The ‘great horses’ which ASur-bani-pal (Annals, 240; A7 
2 169) took as booty from the Egyptian city of Kipkip may or 
may not have been all bred in Egypt. Nowhere is any reference 
made by Assyrian kings to Egyptian horses as tribute; the 
supply would have been insufficient. ASur-bini-pal himself gave 
chariots and horses to Necho (Annals,214; А52 167). See 
Honsk. 


2a. N. Syrian 
Musri. 
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will, suppose that he procured a few chariots from 
Egypt as models,! and that the compiler of 1 K. 1028 / 
interwove a tradition respecting the chariots imported 
from Mizraim (Egypt) with a tradition respecting the 
import of horses from the N. Syrian Musri (and Kué, 
or E. Cilicia) The connection of Solomon, however, 
with Egypt is very disputable ; it was probably with the 
N. Arabian Musri that he was connected by marriage. 
Moreover, as we shall see presently, Solomon's agents 
were not Israelites, but merchants of the Hittites and of 
Syria. These merchants had of course no dealings 
with Egypt. The source of supply for Solomon's 
horses and chariots was the N. Syrian Musri ; not only 
this district, however, but also the region called Kué, or 
Eastern Cilicia. тро іп c. 28, as Lenormant (Orig. de 
fhist. 39) and Winckler (AT Unt. 174) have pointed 
out,“ most probably enfolds this long-lost name (Kué).? 
We know from Herodotus (390) that Cilicia was a famous 
horse-breeding country, and from Ezekiel (2714) that 
the Tyríaas obtained their horses from "Togarmah, at 
any rate from Asia Minor. 

The whole passage should possibly run nearly as follows :— 
* And the source from which Solomon's horses were derived was 
Musri, and the king's young steeds used to be fetched from Kué. 
And a chariot was estimated at боо pieces of silver. And[ ] 
pieces of silver [they used to pay] for a young steed to the 
merchants of the Hittites and of Syria, by whom they were 
exported.’ With Ruben (JQR 10 543) read snp? for np; the 
word should close z.28. For sno read no (see Del. Ass. 
HEB, s.v. * Subiru), and for ypna read “поз transferring it to 
v. 296. Omit xm and $5 (Ruben) For j2 read perhaps nc2 
and for *3*5 read ‘Sas (Che.). 

In 2 K.76 (siege of Samaria) we should also ap- 
parently read psn, and explain it of the N. Syrian 
Musri (see Jerohoram, $ 2). 

We turn to another Миѕгі. It was not, as Schrader 
(KB 221) thought, over the marches towards the 

‚„„ Egyptian Musri that Tiglath-pileser ap- 

oe Me pointed Idi-bi'il (see ADBEEL) governor, 
“ae but over a distinct, though not far 

distant, Musri іп N. Arabia, bordering on Edom. Nor 
was it in рур that Hanunu of Gaza and Yaman of 
Ashdod sought refuge from the Assyrians, but in a 
nearer country, the N. Arabian Musri, which was in 
Yaman's time under the supremacy of the king of 
Meluhha (in N. Arabia; see SINAI, map). Further, 
the king whom Sargon calls ‘ Piru Sar (mat) Musuri’ 
was, not the Egyptian Pharaoh (Schr. AAT, 
397) but a N. Arabian king (the next sovereign 
mentioned is Samsieh, queen of Arabia) This turtan 
(=tartan), or general, is Sib'e; he joined Hanun of 
Gaza, and fled from the field of battle; he is commonly 
but incorrectly known as ' 5o, king of Egypt’ (see So). 
Now it was only to be expected that some references to 
this Musri in the OT should become visible to keen 
eyes. It is with a shock of surprise, however, that we 
gradually find out how many they are.* We are still 
further startled to hear that there was not only a Musri 
but also a Kuš (Cush) in N. Arabia (see Сизи, 2) ; we 
find, however, that a flood of light is thrown thereby on 
a very large group of interesting passages. Caution no 
doubt is necessary. | Winckler's theory, that the belief 
in the early residence of [sraelitish tribes in Egypt arose 
simply and solely out of a confusion of the N. Arabian 
with the [egyptian Musri, is at any rate very plausible 
(see MosEs, $$ 2 f, but cp EXoDpus і.).5 And it is in the 

1 More than a few chariots for Palestine would have taxed the 
ES of the Egyptians too much. They were not rich in 
tmnber. 

2 Cp Кі. (* Chron.' SOT), Maspero (Struggle of Nations, 
740)  Maspero's theory of т К. 1028 Z is improbable. 

3 See Schr. AGF 236 Z. у Tiele, BAG 153; cp in ІК. (5 ёк 
@exove and the Hexaplar variant ex коа; (5L adds xai єк 
6aua. oov. 

4 The biblical references which follow are partly due to the 
keen insight of Winckler. ‘Take them altogether, and they seem 
almost to open up a new stage in OT criticism and history ; but 
the student will be amply rewarded for the trouble of investigat- 


ing and appropriating even a few of the chief results. 
9 It is no drawback to Winckler's originality that an English- 
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highest degree likely that, in the original tradition, Hagar 
ham-misrith (ЕУ ' the Egyptian ') came not from Egypt 
but from N. Arabia (see DEER-LAIIAI-ROI), and that the 
Pharaoh (Pir'u?) or Abimelech (Jerahmeel ?) with whom, 
in duplicate forms of the same story, Abraham and 
Isaac are brought into connection, was a king of the N. 
Arabian Musri (see ABIMELECII, GERAR). In the de- 
scription of the district which Lot chose it is probably 
Misrim, not Misraim, that should be read, though some 
will demur to this on aecount of the interference with 
the text which Winckler (rightly) allows himself (Gen. 
1310 f.) ‘There can hardly be a doubt, too, that 
ABEL-MIZRAIM [4.7. | originally meant ‘ Abel in the land 
of Musri,' and that the phrase п°зхэ bns originally meant, 
not ‘the Egyptian Wady,’ but ' the Wady (or ‘Torrent) 
of Musri' in N. Arabia (see EGYPT, RIVER OF). 

The present writer has sought to show that the land to which 
Abraham was sent with his son Isaac, according to Gen. 22, was 
Musri, not * Moriah’ (see Isaac, Мок1АН), and that Dinhabah 
(Gen, 36 32), and Pethor, from which Balaam came (Nu. 22 5a) 
are merely corruptions of Rehoboth (by the river of Musri), and 
Mezahab and Dizahab corruptions of pyn (Gen. 36 39 ; Dt. 11; 
see BELA, MATRED, PETHOR, etc.). So too the family of Jarha 
traced its origin, no doubt, to a Misrite or Musrite, not to an 
Egyptian ancestor (see ЈАКНА, JERAHMEEL). The slave left 
behind hy an Amalekite in the story of the capture of Ziklag 
(1 S. 30 13), and the tall foe of Benaiah, who was slain by his own 
spear in the hand of Benaiah (2 S. 23 21), were also both Musrites. 
It was the king of Misrim who gave his daughter in marriage to 
Solomon and conquered Gezer for his son-in-law (1 K. 9 16; see 
Ѕогомом), and Misrim, not Misraim, should be read in 1 K. 51 
[121] 865. 1t was also with the N. Arabian Musri that JERO- 
BOAM [g.7.] was connected through his mother, and there he 
took refuge from the wrath of Solomon ; and the same country 
gave a home to another adversary of Solomon (who likewise had 
à Musrite mother), Hadad the Edomite (see Hanan, $ 3). 

'That Musri had close relations with Palestine in later 
times, we have seen already (story of Hanun and 
Yaman). The story of Elijah also contains indications 
of the same important facet. It was probably ‘ Arabians,’ 
not ‘ravens,’ that the original text represented as the 
friends of Elijah, and the ‘brook Cherith’ should be 
the ‘wady of Rehoboth’ (see CIERITH, RAVEN). A 
pre-exilie writer too, gives, most probably, a list of 
districts bordering on N. Arabia as ‘sons’ of Misrim 


. (not Mizraim) in Gen. 1013 f., whilst Misrim itself is, 


according to P, a ‘son’ of Ham (Jerahmeel)! P of 
course is not himself pre-exilic; but we can at any rate 
refer to the prophecies of Isaiah ; Is. 20 in its most 
original form, and 380674, according to the original 
meaning, speak of Misrim not of Misraim. (See 
‘Isaiah,’ SBOT 98, 102. Опт К. 1425, see SHISIIAK.) 


The N. Arabian Musri is also very probably referred to in 
Am. 19 and 39,2 also, by an archaism, in many other late 
passages, only a few of which can be mentioned, e.g., Is. 
433 45 14 [SBOT, 140]. Joel 3 [4] 49 19, Hab. 37, Lam. 421: 56, 
Ps. 60 11 [9] 838 [7] 87 4 120 5 and, probably, elsewhere in the 
Psalter (see PsALMs, LAMENTATIONS). 


Glancing once more in conclusion at the origin of the 
form Mizraim, we cannot help seeing how well E. 
Meyer's view (see $ 1) agrees with the theory adopted 


man, Dr. C. T. Beke, in 1834 anticipated him as to the general 
situation of the руб cf the Exodus (see Exopus, $ 4; Moses, 
$6) Though noticed in due time by Ewald, the leading OT 
scholar of the day, the suggestion produced no impression upon 
criticism. Internal evidence was not enough; archaeological 
data were necessary to complete the proof, or at any rate to 
enforce a respectful consideration of the hypothesis. 

1 According to the view proposed here and in Crz¢. Bib., Gen. 
10 13 / should run thus (on zz. 10-12 see NIMROD)—‘ And Misrim 
begat Carmelites, and Meonites, and Baalathites, and Tappu- 
hites, and Zarephathites, and Ziklagites, and Rehobothites, 
rom whence came forth the Pelistim [to fight with David ; cp 
2$.2118-22]' All these are places in S. Judah or on its border ; 
the substitution of ' Rehobothites' for ‘Caphtorim’ and of 
* Zarephathites ' for Pathrusim may specially deserve attention. 

2 See the cogent argument of Wi., Afusri2 (1898), 8 7- It 
should be noted that Am. 1 10 corresponds with 39 where the 
‘palaces’ or ‘fortresses’ in the land of py are mentioned. 
The writer assumes that the capital of Mugri was called чул. 
See Amos, § 9. 

3 О Tyreand Zidon’ (prs) sy) should probably be ‘O Missur* 
sn); N. Arabia is meant. ‘Philistia’ (песе) should perhaps 
be *Zarephath,' a place and district which were reckoned to the 
N. Arabian Musri. See ZAREPHATH. 
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above from Winckler. In fact, in a Minzean inscription 
(Hal. 535) we find the terms Misran and al-Misr used 
indifferently for the same N. Arabian region (Wi. 407 
337) See especially Winckler, ‘Afusri, Aelufa, 
Main, I. and H. in the Л/С, 1898. It should be 
noticed in connection with this subject (1) that there are 
textual phenomena—too many to be mentioned here— 
which strongly favour the theory that psy is often 
wrongly pointed ps2; (2) that historical results are 


appearing which clear up various obscure parts of the 
Hebrew historical tradition ; and (3) that there are 
other ethnies and place-names which have been mis- 
read in certain contexts, and which, if correctly restored, 
illustrate and confirm the view here given respecting 
puso, among which may be especially mentioned зму 
for myn (see Moas, iii), pow for cya (see SHECHEM, 
and SItECHEM, TOWER OF), poy for phon, pow for Jerah- 
meel, Jerahmeelim (see JERAHMEEL, Moses, $ 6 f), 
yan. mos, and ‘na for niin» ‘nim. (see REHOBOTH), 
mex for sis (see GESHUR, 2), neon for wap (see 


SISERA), etc. It is not necessary to accept all these 


in order to do justice to the arguments in favour 
of эур (232?) and ps2; but it is needful to see that 
the foundations of Israelite history have to be re- 
examined, and to realise that we have now fully passed 
the stage of merely speculative inquiry, and are reaching 
or have reached that of well-assured methodical investi- 
gation. If our general theory is sound, nothing indeed 
is stranger than the regularity with which scribes make 
their mistakes, and editors, under the inflnence of his- 
torical theory, their conjectural corrections. Т. K. C. 


The following illustrative passages from the inscriptions, 
relative to the N. Arabian Musri and Kuš, are taken chiefly 
from Schrader, A4 73) :— 


1. p. 289, Z 73.  Sarrani тас Musri, the kings of Musur, 
mentioned along with the kings of Milubhi (cp 8o, 81). 

2. p. 255, 2. 19f., and Wi. AOF i. 26. Hanunu of Gaza fled 
to mat Mugri. Cp 396 43 the same Hanunu joins Sah-'i, 
who is called siltannu (or turtannu) mát Musri, on which see 
Wi. AO i. 26 f. Both together march against Sargon at 
Raphia. In Z 3 of the second inscription piru Sar mat Musri 
occurs.  Pir'u 15 not, as Schrader supposed in 1883= Pharaoh, 
but the name of a N. Arabian king; he is mentioned with a N. 
Arabian queen, Samsieh, and a Saban, lt'amar. 

3. р. 398, 2 6 f; cp Wi. 27. Sargon advances against 
Yaman; who flees ‘ana iti таг Musuri ša pa-at mát Miluhha 
innabit'—Ze., towards the district of Musur which belongs to 
Meluhha. See Аѕнрор. 

4- P. 301, 4 23; Wi. 27 ; Sar mat Musuri mentioned between 
Ashkelon and Ekron-and-Meluhha—z.e., the N. Arabian region, 
including, as Wi, contends, the lands of Mugri and Kus. 

5. A fragment (Rm. 284) of Esar-haddon’s Annals (Wi. 407^ 
ii., 17 A) ‘ Esar-haddon, king of Аг, Sakkanak of Babylon 
... Kus, whither none of my fathers . . . [messengers] had 
sent, [answer] had not come back, . . . whither birds do not 
fly (?).' 

This is illustrated by the description which Esar-haddon gives 
in a fragment of his Annals (Budge, Hist. of Esa»-haddon, 
114 7. ; cp Wi. Unters. 97 f), in which the king, speaking of 
his second Egyptian campaign, says, ‘From the country of 
Egypt the camp I withdrew, and to the land of Meluhha F set 
straight the road (expedition) . . . Four kashu of ground, a 
journey of two days, snakes (with) two heads . . . of death, 
and і trampled upon . . . gazelles, of lizards winged (?) . . . 
The god Merodach, the great lord (to my) help came, he saved 
the life of my army.’ This passage, indeed, is of illustrative 
value, not only for the frequeut relation to Kus just quoted, but 
also for the striking description in Is.3064 7a, which (see 
Isatan [Book], § 11) really refers to the flight of Hanunu of 
Gaza to Pir'u king of the N. Arabian Musri. The Assyrian and 
the Hebrew descriptions of the inhospitable region traversed are 
in singular agreement. We should remember, in reading the 
former, that Esar-haddon sought to bring all Arabia under the 
supremacy of Assyria. 

6. Esar-haddon's account of his tenth campaign (Budge, 117). 
The phrase ‘ which (is called) in the language of the men of the 
land of Kus and Musur’ can hardly refer, as Budge thought in 
1880, to Ethiopia and Egypt. The order of the names would 
have been the reverse. So Winckler, 34477 ii., 2, who gives 
another illustrative passage which need not be quoted. 


MIZZAH (015; $ 32 n.), one of the four ‘sons’ of 
Reuel b. Esau ; Gen. 861317 1 Ch. 137 (in Gen. moze, 


but мога [D] in v. 17 ; in Ch. omoze [B], moye [А], 
Maze [L]). See EDOM, and cp GENEALOGIES i., $ 7, 
col. 1665. 
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MNASON (mnacwn [Ti. WH]), а man of Cyprus, 
and ‘an old disciple,’ in whose house in Jerusalem Paul 
lodged on the occasion of his last recorded visit to that 
city (Acts 2116), the apostle and his party having been 
conducted thither by the friends from Cæsarea. 

sIn EV Mnason is represented as having accompanied the 
party from Cæsarea ; but dyovres тар'ф ferabauev Mvacwri 
Tut ought rather to be resolved into ay. тро Maa. iva envio- 
доии wap’ олут, and translated ‘bringing usto one Mnason . . , 
with whom we should lodge.’ D Syr. p. marg. for &yorres «.7.À. 
reads as follows: ойто, бе yayov nuas mpos cis EeriaOomer, кої 
Tapayevomevot ets Two. Kdyny eyevoucda mapa Mvacwve Kuzptw, 
пот) àpxate. KaxetOev éfuóvres WAPouer cis "Тєр., vzeóc£avró 
(Tisch. vredefav) тє nuas асиерос oi adeAdoi—thus making out 
Mnason to have been Paul’s host, not at Jernsalem, but at some 
village intermediate between Cæsarea and Jerusalem. The 
reading is accepted by Blass, Holtzmann, and Hilgenfeld ; but, 
as Wendt (a4 /oc., 1899), remarks, it is not easy to see how such 
a reading, had it heen the original one, should have disappeared 
from the received text, whilst, on the other hand, its introduction 
into the received text may be easily explained as due to a certain 
difficulty cansed by v. 17, which seemed to imply that Paul did 
not arrive in Jerusalem until after he had been with Mnason. 

Mnason is conjectured to have been a Hellenist and 
to have belonged to that circle of the (Hellenistic) 
‘brethren’ by whom Paul was received gladly the day 
before he presented himself to James and the (Judaistic) 
elders (2. 17 -). The designation * old disciple’ (ápxatos 
pa09T)s) is perhaps to be associated with the ‘at the 
beginning’ (év архӯ) of Acts 1115; he may have been 
one of the men of Cyprus who were driven from 
Jerusalem by the persecution after the death of Stephen, 
and may have been first introduced to Paul at Antioch. 


MOAB 
Cities (§ 9). 
Neighbours ($ 10). 
History (§ 11 7). 
People ($ 7). Moab and Israel (8 13). 
Roads (§ 8). More OT reff. ($ 14). 

The exact form of the name is tolerably certain; Heb. 

INY, Gen. 1937, and 178 times (aec. to BDB), once 
1. Name and 28): 25-812; © mwas, Моз5В- 
geographical Ї[ЄЇ!тнс‚н mMwaBle]itic ; Ass. Vw" 

terms. a-ba, but also Л/а-'-ра, 4a-'-ab, la- 
'a-ab (Schr. KAT 140, 257, 355 and 

Glossary; Del. Par. 294 f) MI 3ND. The ety- 
mology offered in Gen. 1937 is hardly sufficient. proof 
that Mo'ab was ever slurred to Mé'ab, though snch 
change was possible (Nestle, SA A'7., 1892, p. 573). 
'The etymology in question is given in the Greek of Gen. 
1937, Aéyovsa Єк той marps uov, which Ball (SBOT) 
adds to the МТ: ‘око noxd. Neither this derivation, 
however, nor an alternative of similar meaning (Ges. 
Thes. ) can be the real опе. The form seems participial, 
and the Heb. ay, ‘ to desire,’ has been suggested, as if 
Moab=‘the desirable’ land or people. It is more 
in accordance with what we know of the Moabite 
tongne to seek for the root in Arabie, where, however, 
the only possible one is zea'aóa, ‘to be affocted with 
shame or anger.’ 

To this question is allied the other, of the original 
and principal object of the name. Some authorities 
(e.g., Bennett in Hast. BD 3403) take this to have been 
theland. ‘The Hebrew evidenee, however, rather points 
to the people. 

It is indeed doubtful whether in any OT passage 
‘Moab’ by itself means the land. BDB s.v. cites Nu. 
2111 as a passage where the land is meant; but in c. 13 
Moab is parallel to the gentilie Amorite: in v. 15 also 
it is the people. ‘Moab’ is not necessarily the land 
even in Judg. 329, nor іп Am. 21 f., nor Zeph. 29 (par- 
allel to Ammonites); and everywhere else the people 
are obviously meant. А 

This evidence is confirmed by the facts: that Moab has пог 
survived as a geographical term; that the Greek translators 
found it necessary to form the geographical expression Mwa- 
Betres ; and that similarly in Hebrew itself when the territory is 


intended one or other of several compound expressions is used : 
омо PON, “апа of Moab’ both in D (and 11.15 2869 [29 1] 


34 5 7 and Dt. passages in ether books, e.g., Judg. 11 15,7.) and 
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in P (Dt. 32 49); 3&5 mw, ‘territory of Moab’ Е (? Nu. 2120); 
25 cam in P (Gen. 3635) and in Ruth 11/64 2643. Other 
names for parts of the territory are eben, ‘the tableland,' in 
P (Josh. 13 10 16 f. 208); probably also jinw (т Ch. 516, cp АС 
548) from the same root; змо 3235, ‘wilderness of M.' (Dt. 
28)= mop ‘in, ‘wilderness of Kedemoth' or ‘the eastern parts’ 
(Dt. 226); ania MIW, ‘steppes of M.,' the parts of the Arabah 
opposite Jericho on the E. of Jordan: always in P (Nu. 22 1 
20363 31123350 3613 Dt. 34 ra 8 Josh. 13 32) ;! "10" PIN, ‘the 
land of Ja'azer,' is used by JE (Nu. 321) for the bulk of the 
country; and in Ezek. 259 we find anid aN, ‘shoulder of 
Moab,’ donbtless meaning the ridge above the Dead Sea. 2 

‘The natural boundaries of the land of Moab are well 
defined except in the N., where there is practically no 
frontier. To the E. lies the Arabian 
desert ; but even here the line between 
arable land,.om which men may settle, and the real 
desert suitable only for nomads, is indeterminate. As 
the ruins of towns, however, all eease before the Hajj 
(Mecca pilgrimage) road is reached, and as very few of 
the wadies rise farther. E., the road may be taken as a 
conventional boundary in that direction. On the 5., Is. 
157 gives the priya 5m (‘ torrent valley of the Poplars’: 
see ARABAI [BROOK]) as the frontier; this is probably 
the long Wady el Паѕу (or Нез or Hessi of the PEF 
reduced map, or el-Ahsá of some travellers), running up 
SE. from the south end of the Dead Sea, and described 
by Doughty (.iz. Des. 126) as dividing the uplands of 
Moab from those of Edom (the ci 0225, ‘wilderness of 
E.,2 «.38) On the W. the boundary was the Dead 
Sea and the Jordan, On the N. and NE. lay the territory 
of Ammon ; but here there are no natural features con- 
spicuous enough to form a boundary. When Moab's 
political frontier lay so far N. it probably took a diagonal 
direction, running SE. from the torrent valley now called 
W. Nimrin, to the present Hajj road: there are no 
Moabite towns identifiable at any distanee to the N. of 
W. ПеѕБап (but see under AMMON and JAZER). With- 
in these boundaries, measuring from the W. Nimrin on 
the N. to the W. el-Hasy on the 5. and from the Dead 
Sea coast on the W. to the Hajj road on the E., we get 
a territory about 60 m. long by 30 broad ; but theactual 
utmost length of Moab may have been rather under 
than over 50 m. ; of the breadth, not more than two- 
thirds was ever cultivated or settled land. 

The bulk of this territory consists of high tableland 
on much the same level as the great deserts to the E. 
of it, but broken by several wide, deep, 
and precipitouscanonsacrossthe greater 
part of its breadth, and by inany shorter, 
but as abrupt, glens immediately above the Dead Sea.’ 
In other words, Moab is but the cracked and gaping 
edge of the great Arabian plateau. The elevation is 
from 2300 to 3300 above the Mediterranean, or from 
3600 to 4600 above the Dead Sea ;* rising slowly from 
N. to S., and as a rule a very little higher along the W. 
edge (before the promontories run out) than towards the 
desert, to which there is a slight dip. The geology is 
the same as that of the range on the other side of the 


2. Boundaries. 


3. Character 
of region. 


1 [It is not impossible that in documents used by the writers of 
our present Hexateuch the geography differed in important re- 
spects from that whicb we find in this work, and that the geogra- 
phical difficulties which this work presents are largely owing to 
this. See special articles on the place-names, and WANDERINGS. 
Thus * Moab’ may often have come from Missur (the N. Arabian 
Миг! ; see Mizraim, $ 24), and 'Arboth-Moab may have been 
corrupted out of 'Aràb-missur.—T. K. c.] 

2 See col. 3170, n. 2. 

3 The surface falls into two parts: N. of W. Waleh there is a 
rolling plain, now part of the Belka’, and probably the 7Zz3óz of 

osh. 13 r6, etc. (see 8 1): it is broken only by short glens in the 
V. From W. Waleh south wards the surface is broken as far E. 
as the desert by the great cafions. 

3 The PEF Survey Maps give the following heights from N. 
to S. Elealeh 3064 (on a height above the surrounding plateau), 
Heshbon 2964, Mt. Nebo 2643 (rather below the plateau), Medeba 
2380 (?); other neighbouring figures are 2600, 2700, 2800; Kerak 
is 3323, Móteh 2800, Jafar 4114 (?). The figures on the Hajj 
road from N. to S. run 2400, 2700, 2500, 2900. 
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great Jordan fault: a basis of Nubian sandstone (as can 
be seen in the сайопѕ and along the Dead Sea eoast) 
rising to 1000 ft. above the Mediterranean ; upon that 
a crystalline limestone some 1500 ft. thick ; and then 
500 ft. of soft cretaceous limestone, on which lies the 
soil of the plateau.! The springs all rise at the junction 
of the hard and soft limestone. ‘Thus the plateau itself 
is without them; but they are found in all the cafions 
and glens, which for the most part have in eonsequence 
perennial streams. As throughout Eastern Palestine, 
there are volcanic features : scattered outbreaks of blaek 
basalt, many of them with warm and sulphurous 
fountains. The rainfall is ‘fair’ (Wilson, PAO, 
1899, p. 309), ‘the climate colder than that of W. 
Palestine, and snowstorms? are not uncommon in winter 
and spring, and then the easterly winds are very eold. 
‘The summer is hot, but the nights cool’ (7224. ). 

Seen from Western Palestine, with rhe Dead Sea between, 
Moab presents the рар tape: of a mountain- wall (mountains of 
the AsAniM [ g.2.]), the red sandstone glowing above the blue 
waters, and broken only by two or three valleys, of which the 
Mójib or Arnon offers the widest gap. Seen from the Jordan 
valley, the range of 'Abárim breaks up into what seem separate 
mountains, rising from the Dead Sea by slope and precipice to 
a height of 3000 and 4000 ft.; but in reality these are not so 
much mountains as ріегѕ or promontories of the platean, at 
pretty much the same level as the latter. Behind them runs, a 
very little higher 1han they, its long western ridge (already re- 
ferred to), from which the plateau slopes very gently to the desert. 


The general exposure of the plateau is thus eastwards 
and to the desert; the slight western ridge shuts out 
the view to the W. From the similar geology, the 
scenery of the plateau is very like that of the hill-country 
of Judæa. In most localities one would not know the 
difference, except that in Judah the inhabitant always 
feels the great gulf lying to the E. and isolating the land 
from the rest of Asia ; whilst from Moab the open desert 
rolls eastward without trench or bulwark between. This 
fact is pregnant with much of the distinction between 
the histories of the two countries. In Moab you never 
feel out of touch with Arabia; but Western Palestine 
belongs to the Levant. 

The limestone soil of Moab, though often shallow, 
stony, and broken by ridges and sealps of rock, is 
extremely fertile, and produees, without artificial addi- 
tions, large erops of wheat. Every traveller has been 
impressed with this. Visiting it in March, Bliss calls 
it ‘the green plateau’ (PE FQ, 1895, p. 205); even in 
July (1891), when the present writer was there, though 
the general aspect was brown and white, the amount of 
edible grass was considerable and the still unreaped 
fields were heavily laden with corn. In the town of 
Kerak, Doughty says (Ar. Des. 122, ep 12 f.) that grain 
‘is almost as the sand.' Where there is no cultivation 
the high healthy moors are tolerably covered with rich 
aromatie pasture and scattered bushes of ‘retem’ or 
broom ; and in the hollows, upon the non-porous lime- 
stone, the grass grows high and thick (22. 27), and even 
the surrounding slopes are in spring 'staidly green’ 
(Bliss, of. cit. 213). With the nomadie character of so 
many of the present population, there are few vineyards 
(only about Kerak); but the English survey discovered 
many ancient winepresses, especially about Heshbon 
and about Sibmah in the Jordan valley. The plateau 
itself is almost absolutely treeless,? and the slopes to- 
wards the Jordan valley bear little more than thorns 
and thistles; but in the well-watered eafions there is 
much bush, tamarisks are frequent, and especially long 
lovely groves of oleander; in places rushes and ferns 
grow luxuriantly. Consequently there is a wealth of 
bird-life (Tristram, Land of Afoab); wolves, jackals, 
hyzenas, gazelles, wild cows, and the бейет or ibex are 

1 Cp Conder, Append. A to PEF A, Heth and Moab; 
Wilson, PE FQ. 1800, р. 307. 

2 In Feb. 1898 Brünnow was delayed by deep snow in the 
Belka (MDP 1^, 1899, р. 24). 

3 Whilst Gilead is thickly wooded, the woods cease S. of the 
Jabbok; here the only wood is the Hirsh el-Amriyeh. See 


PEF Survey, E. Pal, 109, cp group of firs at es-Sindbarat, i.e., 
‘the Firs’ (iden, 220). 
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all found (Heth and Moab, 122 f.). Bees abound, and 
there is considerable cultivation of honey. 

The principal valleys with watercourses and interven- 
ing mountains or headlands are the following, beginning 
from the N. First, there are a dozen 
or more short watercourses (of which 
the longest is hardly 16 m.) falling 
rapidly from the surface level of the hard limestone, 
2500 ft. above the Mediterranean, by more or less 
narrow glens, almost straight into the Jordan valley 
and Dead Sea, 1290 ft. below the Mediterranean. They 
contain shallow burns or brooks of water. The chief 
are the Wadies Nimrin, Kefrein, Kuseib, Hesban, 
'Ayün Маѕа, el-Jideid, el-Meshabbeh. ‘Ain Hesbàn (see 
HESHBON) is about 500 ft. below the village of that 
name, and gives birth to a considerable stream of pure 
water in a valley with many gardens and some ancient 
ruins. The headland between Wady Неѕрап and W. 
'Ayün Misa, el-MeSukkar, is probably the biblical BETH- 
PEOR (g.v.; yp probably = ‘gorge’ or ‘pass’). The 
next headland, that to the S. of the W. ‘Ayan Misa, 
still bears the name Nebà, and may [as the text stands] 
confidently be identified with the Mt. Nebo of P, for 
which Е and D give ‘the Pisgah’ (see ZG, 563 Д; 
but cp NEBO, MOUNT). The ASHDOTH PISGAH are 
the barren terraces and steep slopes, covered with thistles 
only, which fall down into the W. 'Ayün Mūsā, and the 
Seil el-Hery or W. Jideid. The W. ‘Ayan Misa would 
therefore be the ‘ glen’ of Nu. 2120; though some prefer 
for this the W. Hesban. The headland S. of W. 
Meshabbeh is taken by Conder and others to be Beth- 
peor; behind it on the plateau is Main, probably 
BAALMEON. 

After this series of short watercourses and intervening 
headlands we have the three large сайопѕ, which, with 

some of their tributaries, break from the 
5. The three desert itself. At first broad, shallow 
basins, they slowly shelve westward, 
narrowing as they deepen to some thousands of feet 
below the level of the plateau ; with colossal cliffs and, 
in some places before they reach their mouths on the 
Dead Sea coast, narrow ravines, almost impassable. 

The first of these great trenches is the Wady Zerkà 
Main, with sources so far N. as the southern side of 
the watershed from the ‘Аттап, in Ammonite territory, 
and draining the whole of the northern plateau. The 
higher elevation of the plateau to the S. prevents any 
but the most meagre of tributaries from that direction. 
Ten miles from the Dead Sea the W. Zerkà Ma'n is 
nearly 2 m. wide from lip to lip and 1400 ft. deep. 
The whole of the stream in the Wady (not merely 
the hot wells upon it) appear to be the KaXjjóm, 
Callirrhoe, of Josephus (Ans. xvii. 65; B/i.335) and 
Pliny (VH v. 1672). 

Josephus places ‘down upon it’ (xará) the hot baths to which 
Herod was carried.! /vii.63 seems to describe the same 
wells in the valley to the N. of Machzrus (the modern Mkaur 


on the headland to the S. of W. Детка Ma'in) under the 
name of Badpas, in which Greek form one may perhaps recog- 


nise MWI. Jerome (OS s. Beenreon) gives the name as ‘ Baaru 


in Arabia [г.е., in the Roman province of that designation] ubi 
aquas calidas sponte humus effert ' (while under Cariathain he 
mentions Baare то R. m. W. of Medeba). Now 41 m. from the 
mouth of the W. Zerkà Ma'in, and due N. from Mkaur, there 
are hot wells: four large and some smaller, of which the hottest 
have a temperature of about 140° F. with strong deposits of 
sulphur. Ancient roads have been traced leading to the spot 
(which lies on the N. side of the shallow stream in a ravine 120 
ft. broad, with luxuriant vegetation); and Roman medals with 
tiles and pottery have been discovered (see Seetzen, Reisen, 
2336 7, Irby and Mangles, Travels, 144 f., Tristram, Moat, 
Conder, Heth and Moa, 145, 149). The identity of the W. 
Zerka Ma'in with Callirrhoe is therefore tolerably certain. 
Conder suggests the same Wady and stream as the Nahaliel 


4. Watercourses 
and headlands. 


canons. 


l This distinction between the stream on which the baths 
were and the baths themselves is overlooked by those who take 
Callirrhoe as referring to the baths (so Robinson, Phys. Geog. 
164), and wonder why Josephus describes them as flowing into 
the Dead Sea. This removes any reason for finding Herod's 
Baths at es-Sara (Zarah) farther to the S., as Dechent proposes 
to do (ZDPV T 196/7). 
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of Nu. 21 19 (see, however, NAHALIEL) S. of the W. Zerk& 
Ma'in, the plateau bears one of its few high eminences, Jebel 
‘Attartis (c. 4000 ft.); see ATAROTH. In this connection we 


may refer to Buhl's suggestion (Padé. 124) as to the POLI "3 of 
Josh. 18 19 (see ZanETH-SHAHAR ; cp;Zárah, PEF Survey, 289). 

The next cañon southwards is the Wady Mójib, the 
biblical ARNON. The main branch starting in the 
wilderness of KEDEMOTH [4.v.] receives its first con- 
siderable contribution of water from the Ras el-Mójib, 
a fountainhead some 5 m. W. of the Hajj road. The 
stream after running through a shallow depression falls 
in a cascade over 3o ft. high into a valley, which deepens 
rapidly (Buhl, PaZ, after Langers Reisebericht 16 ff.). 
From the 5. it is met by a wady, in which three have 
joined: the W. es-Sultàn, the Seil Lej(j)ün, with their 
sources not far from Katraneh on the Hajj road, and a 
shorter W. Balua. See the new survey (which differs 
from previous accounts) by Bliss, 25/0, 1895, pp. 215 7, 
with map, p. 204. Again, about 44 m. from the mouth 
it receives from the N. the W. Waleh with tributaries 
draining the plateau from as far N. as the Kalat el 
Века" on the Hajj road. In biblieal times all (or at 
least all except the last) of these branches appear to 
have borne the name Arnon: cp the plural phrase 
‘valleys of Arnon’ in Nu. 21:4! (on w. 14 Л, ep 
VAHEB). 

The main valley where it is crossed by the great high road of 
Moab (about 8 or 9 m. from the Dead Sea) is some 2000 ft. deep, 
with cliffs which have impressed every traveller: ‘the cliff of 
the valleys,’ Nu. 21 15; ‘ostendunt regionis illius accolae locum 
vallis in praerupta demersz, satis horribilem et periculosum, qui 
a plerisque usque nunc Arnonas appellatur’ (Jer. OS, Arnon); 
cp Burckhardt and Seetzen's Zxave/s, Doughty, A7. Des., and 
Bliss (PE FQ, 1895, p. 215): ‘a thrilling moment of surprise on 
coming suddenly to the edge of the almost perpendicular cliffs.’ 
From edge to edge of these the distance is over 2 m. ; at the 
bottom the bed is 40 yards wide. The Majib issues on the 
Dead Sea through a chasm little more than 100 ft. wide. 
Altogether tbere is not S. of the Jabbok another natural division 
so decisive and impressive. It cannot, therefore, surprise us 
that, although lying across the middle of what we have seen to 
be the land of Moab, the Arnon should so often in history have 
proved a political boundary. 

On the arrival of Israel the Arnon separated the 
Amorites from Moab, whom the former had driven S. 
of it (Nu. 21:3? Judg. 1118). It is also given as the 
S. limit of Reuben. In 37 A.D. it appears to have 
been the border between the territories of Herod and 
those of the Nabatzeans, whom Herod had pushed to the 
S. of it (Jos. And. xviii. 51; HG, 569). Till 1893 the 
Arnon formed the S. boundary of the Turkish Mutaser- 
raflik of the Belka and of effective Turkish rule in E. 
Palestine :? and it is still the border between the lands 
of the Keraki and Hamādeh Arabs (Bliss, of. cz/. 216). 

The third great cañon across Moab starts close to 
Katraneh on the Hajj road as the Wady ‘Ain el-Franjy 
(perhaps the Brook ZE RED * of Nu. 2111 f.), and then, as 
the W. Kerak, winds a narrow and deep ravine past 
Kerak (just before it leaves the plateau) and falls into 
the Dead Sea N. of the Lisàn peninsula. By Kerak 
there is cultivation of olives, figs, pomegranates, and 
some vines. Between the Wadadies Mójib and Kerak 


are two short glens with [watercourses W. el-Garrah 
and W. Beni (Hamid or) Hammad; somewhere here 
was the ascent of LUHITH. S. of the Mdjib the Jebel 
Shiban rises above the plateau to a height of about 
3000 ft. Between the Wadies Kerak and el-Hasy (or 


1 In v. 13 the Arnon crossed by Israel is described as ‘in the 
wilderness which comes forth from the border of the Amorite,’ 
which may refer to one of the branches of the W. Waleh. | 

2 [Elsewhere (see WANDERINGS, and cp VAHEB) it is pointed 
out that under the present text, which is not free from critical 
difficulty, there are traces of an earlier narrative in which the 
place-names belong to the Jerahmeelite and Misrite region, 
According to this view, Arnon in Nu. 21134 bas displaced 
"Атап = Jerahmeel, and Moab (as often in the narrative books) ' 
is a corruption of Missur (2.е., the N. Arabian Musri).— T. K.C.] 

3 In 1893 a new mutaserraflik was established S. of the 
Arnon with its centre at Kerak, but taking its name from Ma'àn 
near Petra. 

4 [The present geography of Nu. 21 11 . may perhaps be of 
later origin (cp ZERED); but this does not dispense us from the 
duty of seeking to understand it.] 
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Ahsá) are several shorter watercourses, of which the 
most important are W. el-Kuneiyeh (?) and W. Numére, 
the latter held by many to be the WATERS OF NiMRIM 
(Is. 156 Jer. 4834). 

Along with this great plateau, the people of Moab 
at certain periods in their history held, and gave their 

6. Moabite "2me to, that part of the Jordan 

: valley immediately below its northern 
J ee " section—z.e., opposite to Jericho on 

ordan VaMey: the E. of the river. This is what P 
calls the ‘Arboth Moab' (see above, $ г). The name 
Moab does not appear here before P; yet earlier con- 
quests of the eastern Jordan valley by Moab are not 
only asserted by presumably ancient narratives (e.g., 
Judg. 812-30; see Moore’s commentary), but were at 
all times extremely probable from the geographical 
relations of the Jordan valley to the Moabite plateau. 
The long level streteh just to the N. of the Dead Sea 
and E. of Jordan lies as much at the merey of the 
occupants of the tableland above it as the opposite 
plains of Jericho lie open to the highlanders of Judæa 
and Ephraim. The warmth of the valley makes it an 
attractive refuge from the winter weather of the plateau, 
where according to an Arabie proverb ‘the cold is 
always at home’ (ÆG 56). Nor is the whole distriet 
so barren as the names -ARABAH, JESIHMON, and BETH- 
JESHIMOTH [gg.z.] would seem to imply. These are 
terms strictly applicable only to the neigbourhood of 
the Dead Sea. Farther N. there are many streams, 
and the soil in the warm air is exceedingly fertile. 
Irrigation is very easy. At the present day the Arabs 
of the plateau have winter camps in the valley ; and the 
‘Adwan tribe cultivate fields upon it (as the present 
writer on a visit in 1891 learned through the absence 
from the camp in W. Hesban of the chief “Ali Dhiab, 
who was said to be attending to his harvests in the 
Ghor) Then the Jordan with its few and difficult 
fords opposite Jericho forms a frontier, which its more 
passable stretches farther up, opposite Ephraim, cannot 
provide. Consequently, even when Israel crossing the 
latter held Gilead, it was quite possible for Moab to 
hold the part of the valley opposite Jericho. In every 
way this belongs to the tableland above it. Similarly 
Moab must have held the well-watered and fertile land 
at the S. end of the Dead Sea. 

The fertile plateau (see above, § 3) with its extensive 
pasture-lands, and its much cultivation, producing corn, 
vines, and many fruit-trees, enjoyed 
a temperate climate ($ 3) It was 
therefore able to sustain an abundant population. To 
this the frequent ruins of small villages and not a few 
considerable towns still bear testimony. For the most 
part they evidently date from the Roman and Byzantine 
periods,! when the country was well protected from the 
desert Arabs by forts and camps, and was traversed by 
well-made roads (8 8), with a considerable commerce. 
Under native kings, or when held by Israel, the land of 
Moab cannot have been quite so safe, and therefore 
hardly so thronged ; still, we shall not be far wrong in 
conceiving of the population even then as abundant. 
In OT times we read of the ‘cities of Moab’; and the 
people are pictured in multitudes and always as aggres- 
sive and tumultuous (‘sons of tumult’ Nu. 2417 [see 
SHETH], cp Is. 18 / Jer. 4845). 

If we were sure of the exact character of the many dolmens 
and cromlechs scattered over the NW. of the plateau (Conder 
reckons 200 in the portion he surveyed) we might add these to 
the proofs of a large population in the very earliest period. On 
the other hand, we must keep in mind that very large stretches 
of the plateau must always have been pastoral with few 
inhabitants. The figures on the Moabite Stone are puzzling ; 
in Z. 16 Mesha claims to have put to death in one place no fewer 
than 7000 Israelites; but again in Z. 20 the forces Ke led against 


Jahaz consisted only of 200 men, taken ‘from all the clans of 
Moab." 


The disposition and nature of the land cannot have 
been without effeet on the character and manner of 


7. Population. 


1 Cp Brünnow, J7DPV, 1898, p. 34. 
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life of the inhabitants. So tempting a province, so 
open to the desert, must always have had a large 
portion of its population in various stages of transition 
from the nomadic and pastoral to the settled and 
agricultural eonditions of life. So they are pictured 
throughout history and so they are to-day. The OT 
recognises Moab as a Semitic people, therefore of 
nomadic and Arabian origin, who had settled iu their 
land shortly before the arrival of Israel.! lt mixes up 
Moab and Midian (Nu. 25) From the fifth century 
onwards we find them dispossessed or overrun by 
'Arabs' and ' Nabatzeans, The Roman Empire—by 
means of chains of forts and several large and heavily 
fortified castles like those whose ruins are now called 
Lej(j)ün, Kasr Bshér, and perhaps also Meshetta (Bliss, 
PEFQ, 1895, with plans and views)—kept the nomads 
back ; and hence villages and cultivation multiplied in 
Roman times more than other periods. Under the 
nominal government of the Turks the bulwarks gave 
way ; and to-day we find the pure Arab tribes like the 
'Anazeh harassing the E. border; whilst within it other 
Arabs like the ‘Adwan are settling to the cultivation of 
definite lands. Thus there must have been many 
successive deposits on the broad plateau from the 
restless human tides of Arabia. This may partly 
explain the noisy, aggressive character attributed to 
Moab by the OT (see above). "The story of the origin 
of the nation (Gen. 1930 %) and other passages in the 
OT (Nu.25 Јег. 48 26) seem to charge them with 
drunkenness and licentiousness., We have seen that 
the vine was extensively eultivated, and in the portion of 
the land surveyed by Colonel Conder's party many 
winepresses were diseovered both on the plateau 
(especially about el- Meshakkar and Hesban and at 
Sania). The heat, too, of the Jordan valley enervates 
and demoralises: it was on its plains that Israel gave 
way to the impure rites of Beth-peor. Altogether we 
see from the geography, and from the OT pietures of 
Moab, a wild Arab race decadent under the first 
temptations of vine-culture and a relaxing elimate. 

'The main lines of wayfaring and traffic across Moab 
have always been very much the same; and now the 
3 Honds less important tracks of ancient times are 
: * still discernible. From the fords of Jordan 
opposite Jericho (there were four or five, all difficult) 
and the bridge which in Roman times (according to the 
recently diseovered Mosaie map, see MEDEBA) spanned 
the river in the neighbourhood of the present bridge, 
various roads crossed the Jordan valley to the E. and 
SE. In contrast to the W. coast of the Dead Sea the 
E. coast gives no room for a road at the level of the 
sea; for the most part the cliffs come down to the 
water's edge (see a paper by Gray Hill in the PEFQ, 
1900).? 

Yet a track runs somewhat up the side of the hills as far as 
the W. Zerka Ma'in; and some distance above it, just after 
the W. Ghuweir is passed, there is a stretch of ancient. road 
marked on the PEF reduced Map at a level of 183 ft. below the 
Mediterranean or about 1000 ft. above rhe Dead Sea. It 
appears again on the S. of the W. Hawarah, and must have led 
to the healing springs in the valley of Callirrhoe (see § 5), 


converging on which several ancient tracks have been discovered. 
One must have continued at least to Machzrns. 


All the other roads from the Jordan made for the 
slopes and passes leading to the plateau. One, at 
present much frequented, by which the present writer 
travelled, climbs the ridge of Ras Kuseib and then 
curves S. towards Hesbàn. But there are tracks, with 
remains of ancient roads,? apparently Roman, up the 
W. Hesbàn, from which a road led through a steep 
rock-eutting upon Heshbón on the edge of the plateau. 
Another ancient track passed by el-Meshakkar (§ 4) on 
Heshbon (PEF. Е. Pal. 151); another by the W. 
'Ayün Маѕа to Nebo (?); and another by W. Jideid 


1 [Compare, however, Gan, § 8.] 

2 N. of the W. Zerkà Ma'in there is a broad shelf before the 
plateau itself is reached. 

3 Also near Sümia. 
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to Medeba or Маїп. The name of the lower stretches 
of the latter Маду (Ghuweir, ‘the little Ghór' or 
*chasm'), suggests to Conder (PEZ) the Heb. «n, 
with probably the same meaning, and therefore the 
‘ascent of HORONAIM [g.7.] (Is. 155 Jer. 485).! Less 
plausible is the same explorer's suggestion of Tal'at 
Heisah or el-Heithah (a glen running up from W. 
Jideid upon Nebo) for the ‘ascent of LunirH' (15. 155 
Jer. 485). 

All these roads from the Jordan valley struck a trunk 
road running S., along the whole extent of the plateau by 
Elealeh, Heshbon, and Medeba, across the W. Waleh, by 
the W. of Dibon close by Kasr el-Besheir, across Arnon, 
by Rabbah to Kerak, and so ultimately across Edom 
to the Gulf of 'Akabah. Its course is marked by 
Roman milestones, many still Zz зге, and other ancient 
remains. In the Wadies Mójib and el-Hesi ‘the 
gradients were laid out with great skill' (Sir Ch. Wilson, 
PEFO, 1899, p. 309). А branch connected this road 
with Ma'n (Bliss, РАХО, 1895, p. 213), which lies to 
the W. of it. Other branches struck. М. and NW. 
from Heshbon to Rabbath-Ammon, and can still be 
traced past Kh. el-Amriyeh, and to the NW. of Umm el- 
Hanafish (PEF red. Map) Other branches struck 
across the country to the second great N. and S. road 
along the borders of the desert, represented to-day 
by the Hajj road.? Whilst the remains of all these 
ancient roads are Roman, dating from the Antonines, 
the great road-makers in Syria, they probably represent 
still older lines of travel. Whilst the western trunk road 
must always have been the more secure from the nomad 
Arabs, the deep cations which it crosses make it much 
the more difficult. The line of Israel's passage N. lay 
along the E. trunk road till at least the W. Waleh was 
passed, when it turned NE. upon Heshbon, and so 
down either the W. 'Ayün Маѕа or the W. Hesban to 
the Jordan Valley (see 776 564). 

Of the ‘cities of Moab’ we have first of all a group 
in the Jordan valley: BETH-NIMRAH [g.v.] at Tell 

9. Cities Nimrin; BETH-HARAN [g.7.] at Tell- 

of Moab Rameh; both of which, though they are 

' mentioned in the OT only in connection 
with the Amorites and Gad, must have belonged to 
Moab at many periods (cp NIMRIM of Is. 156); BETH- 
JESHIMOTH [g.v.] at Suweimeh ; HoRONAIM [¢.v.] on 
one of the passes leading up to the plateau (see above, 
8 8) According to Eusebins BETII-PEOR [4.7.] lay 
between Beth-nimrah and Beth-haran ; but see above, 
8 4. SEBAM or SIBMAH [g.v.] is placed by Conder 
(PEFA 221) at Sümia in the W. Hesban, 2 m. from 
Hesban. 

On the plateau N. of W. Zerka Ma'in were situated 
the following towns, beginning from the N. : ELEALEH, 
HESHBON, NEBO, MEDEBA, BETH-MEON. These are 
either on high sites on the promontories and considered 
as sacred, like Nebo and Beth-meon, or on mounds by 
the main road, like Elealeh, Heshbon, and Medeba. 
Kh. 'Abü Nalkeh Merrill identifies with the ' Moabite 
town’ NéxAa of Ptolemy; in es-Samik, a few m. E. of 
Hesban, some see Samaga, taken along with Medeba 
by John Hyrcanus (Jos. Axé. xiii. 91). Kefeir el-Wusta 
and Kefeir 'Abü Sarbüt, on the main road, must have 
been considerable towns in Byzantine times and perhaps 
earlier (PEF E. Pa)  Kalat Ziza, about 4 m. 
to the W. of the Hajj road, was a military post of 
the Romans (.Vot. Dignit.). On Mashetta ог Umm 
Shetta, to the E. of the Hajj road see Tristram (Land 
of Moab) and Bliss (PEFQ, 1895). Оп Kal'at Belka, 
a castle on the Hajj road, see Doughty (Ar. Des. 
113 19). 

1 Jos. Ant. xiii. 15 4 mentions Oronas as a town of Moab. 

2 А third Roman road М. and S. appears to have run from 
Rabbath-Ammon by el-Kahf, Umm el-Walid, Remeil, Trayya, 
Kasr Bshér and Rujüm Rishàn to Lejjün. On this, and on the 


line of forts protecting the springs to the E. of it, and on the 
Roman roads S. of Lejjun, see Brünnow's papers in ЛОРУ, 
1898-1899. 
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Between the W. Хегка Main and the W. WaAleh 
there were no towns on the main road; but to the W. 
lay 'ATAROTH [g.v., modern ‘Attaris], KiRIATHAIM 
[g.7., modern Kureiyat], and the strong fortress of 
MACH;ERUS (4.v., and cp ZERETH-SHAIIAR). 

South of the W. Waleh lav DIBON [g..], the modern 
Dhibàn to the E. of the main road, on which farther 
S. are the ruins of the Roman castle, now called Kasr 
el-Besheir. North-east of Dibon is el- Jumeil, identified 
by some with BETH-GAMUL of Jer. 4823: cp the el- 
Gamila of Idrisi (ZD2 V. 8128) Buhl, however, puts 
Beth-gamul 5. of Arnon. Fast of Dibon (Bliss, of. cit, 
227) are the important ruins of Umm ег-Веѕаѕ reckoned 
by some to be KEDEMOTH [g.v.]; ЈАНА [g.v.] (which 
Eusebius places between Dibon and Medeba) must also 
have lain about here ; and MEPHAATH (Josh. 13:18 Jer. 
4821), according to Eus. a castle on the edge of the 
desert. Upon the main road just as it dips into the 
precipitous W. Mdjib lay AROER [g.v. ]. 

In the valley of the Arnon there apparently lay ' the 
city in the midst of the valley’ (Josh. 139): see AR. 

Of the sites S. of the Arnon the following lie on or 
near the great trunk-road. On the & edge of the W. 
Mojib are the ruins, Mehátet el-Hajj, which Tristram 
and others propose to identify with Ar. To the W. of 
the road at the foot of the hill called Shibàn are ruins of 
the same name: and farther S. on the road others at 
Haimer, [Erihah, Beit el-Karm, called also Kasr 
Rabba with 'tanks and a great building evidently 
Roman’ (Irby and Mangles, ch. 8), and Hemémat 
with a tower, Misde (also at Mejdelein, west of the 
road) Then come the more considerable remains of 
Rabba (74., ‘two old Roman temples and some tanks’ 
but no trace of walls; Briinnow, JZD T, 1895, p. 71, 
notices ‘a kind of forum’). This appears to be 
Rabbath (z.e., chief town of) Moab (see OS) to which the 
Greeks gave the name of 'Арєдтоћмѕ (see AR). Buhl 
(Pal. 270) thinks it possible that we have here KERIOTH 
and Kik-MOAB (see KIR-IIERES) ; but K1R-MOAB, known 
also as KIR-HARESETH, is placed by most at Kerak,! 
for a description of which see KIR-HEREs. To the 
proofs of the identification of KI1R-HERES with Kerak, 
given there, add the name (hitherto overlooked in this 
connection) of Wady Harasha (with a ruin Kasr LI.) 
which is applied, according to Brünnow (.1/D 7 T 1895, 
p. 68) to the lower part of the Wady Kerak. Some 
12 т. E. of Kerak lies the ruin Lej(j)ün, for the exact 
orientation of which, with plans, see Bliss, P/Q, 1895. 
South of Kerak Eusebius places EGLAIM (g.v. ). 

Indeed, this district of Moab, ‘a country of downs with 
verdure so close as to appear almost turf and with cornfields,’ 
is ‘covered with sites of towns on every eminence aud spot 
convenient for the construction of one . . . ruined sites visible 
in all directions’ (Irby and Mangles, ch. 7, May 14 and 15). 
Here was the scene of the first encounter of Moslem troops with 
the Romans and their defeat at el-Moteh ; Dàát-ris on the N. 
edge of the W. el-Ahsi is the Thorma of the ‘ Itinerary ' (Wilson, 
PEFQ, 1899, р. 315). 

From Kerak a Roman road led SW. into the Ghor 
(Вгйппом, 4/DPV, 1895, p. 68) by Derá'a on the W. 
Harasha? (see above) ; and on this flank of Moab also 
not a few remains have been noted by travellers (see 
LvHiTH, NIMRIM, and ep Tristram, Lard of Moab, 57 ; 
Buhl, Ped. 272). 

In the time of Josephus there lay at the S. end of 
the Dead Sea a town Лоара (BJ iv. 8 4, v. //. wapa, ete. ). 
In OSunder Bada, Eusebiuscalls it onywpand fwapa, and 
describes it as lying on the Dead Sea, with a garrison : 
‘the balsam and palm grow by it.’ It is the same, 
which under the name Zughar, Sughar, or Sukar is 
mentioned by the Arab geographers (Le Strange, Pad. 
under Moslems, 286 f), as a station on the trade route 
from the Gulf of 'Akabah to Jericho, one degree of lat. 
S. of Jericho. They describe it as on the Dead Sea, 
near the desert, overhung by mountains, near el-Kerak, 

1 Besides Irby and Mangles (Travels, ch. 7 Л), cp A. L. 
Hornstein in PE FO, 1898, pp. 93.7, with views. 

2 Here some place the ‘descent of Horonaim ' ; but see $ 8. 
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with a hot and evil climate; the people thickset and 
swarthy. The Crusaders knew it as Segor (Róhricht, 
Gesch. Konigr. Jerus. 15, 409, 411; seealso ZDPV 14, 
the Florentine map) but called it Palmen (Will. of Tyre, 
108 2230), Villa Palmarum, and Paumer. It is curious 
that Napoleon should mention the place under its 
biblical name ‘at the extremity of the Dead Sea 20 
leagues from Hebron, 15 from  Kerak' (Guerre 
d Orient, Camp. d Egypte et de Syrie, vol. ii. 12 f.). 
Where did he get this information? Irby and Mangles 
(Travels, 1st June, 1818) place it in the lower part of 
the W. Kerak. Clermont Ganneau (777Q, 1886, 
p. 20) proposes a site near the "lawahin es-Soukhar in 
the Ghor es-Sáfieh ; Kitchener (Р КО, 1884, p. 216) 
found many ruins of great antiquity under the name 
Kh. Labrush. See also Reland, ales 577, 957, 
and Robinson, BR 648 f The Arab geographers 
identify it with the Zoar of Lot and this is accepted by 
those modern authorities who place the ' cities of the 
plain’ at the S. end of the Dead Sea. See further 
ZOAR, SODOM. С A S 
Moab and Ammon (children of J.ot) constitute along 
with Edom and Israel (children of Isaac) that group of 


10. The four four (NADA ES he EE "id 
Hebrew antiquity had issued from the Syro- 
1 Arabian wilderness, and settled оп the 
peoples. border of the cultivated land eastward 


of the ‘great depression.’ According to Genesis, they 
had come out of Mesopotamia, and so were precursors 
of the larger wave which followed from the same 
quarter, forming the most southern outpost of the 
Aramzean immigration into the lands of Canaan and 
Heth (see AMORITES, CANAAN, CANAANITES). The 
aborigines in whose lands the B'ne Ammon and Moab 
and the В'пе Israel successively settled were not 
extinguished by the conquest; they even exercised a far- 
reaching influence over their lords. ‘The Moabites, and 
doubtless also the Ammonites and the Edonites, spoke 
the language of Canaan as well as the Israelites, They 
must have learned it from the Canaanites in the land 
eastward of Jordan. Our knowledge is extremely 
imperfect as regards other departments of the Canaanite 
influence ; but in religion it has left a noticeable trace 
in the cultus of BAAL-PEOR (4.v.), which was carried 
on in Moabite territory but was certainly of Canaanite 
origin. The special god of Moab, however, was 
Chemosh. Just as Israel was the people of Yahwe, 
and Ammon the people of Milcom, Moab was the 
people of Chemosh (222, Nn.2129) The kingship of 
Chemosh was regarded as thoroughly national and 
political in its character, but did not on that account 
exclude the institution of a human king, which appeared 
in Moab much earlier than in Israel; in the time of 
Moses the Moabites had a king, and the institution 
was even then old. The capitals of the kingdom were 
‘Ar Moab and Kir Moab, S. from the Arnon; these were 
not, however, the constant residences of the kings, who 
continued to live in their native places, as, for example, 
Mesha in Dibon. 
‘The historical importance of the Moabites lies wholly 
in their contact with Israel! After the Israelites had 
11. Early quitted Egypt and passed a nomadic life 
Maabite for about a generation in the neighbour- 
hist hood of Kadesh, they migrated thence 
istory. . А : 
into northern Moab, dispossessing the 
Amorites, who had made themselves masters of that 
district. ‘The interval from Kadesh to the Arnon could 
be passed only by a good understanding with Edom, 
Moab, and Ammon,—a proof that the ethnical relation- 
ships, which at a later period were expressed only in 
legend, were at that time still living and practical. In 
1 [Three kings of Moah (Ma'ba, Mu'aha, Ma'ab) are mentioned 
in the cuneiform inscriptions, —Salamanu who was subdued by 
Tiglath-pileser in 733; KammuSunadhi (Chemoshnadab), who 
paid tribute to Sennacherib in тот; and a king of uncertain 


name who warred against the king of Kedar in the name of 
ASur-bini-pal (Schr. AA 70, 251, 291, Wi. G7 1108 /.).] 
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all probability the Moabites called the Israelites to their 
aid ; they were not as yet aware that this little pastoral 
people was destined one day to become to them a 
greater danger than the Canaanites by whom they were 
threatened at the moment! 

As the story of Balaam indicates, the Moabites would 
willingly have been rid of their cousins after their service 
had been rendered, but were unable to prevent them 
from settling in the land of Sihon. The migration of 
the tribes of Israel into western Palestine, however, 
and the dissolution of their warlike confederation soon 
afterwards made a restoration of the old frontiers 
possible. If king Eglon took tribute of Benjamin at 
Jericho, the territory between Arnon and Jordan must 
also have been subject to him, and Reuben must even 
then have lost his land, or at least his liberty. It 
would appear that the Moabites next extended their 
attacks to Mount Gilead, giving their support to the 
Amnionites, who, during the period of the judges, were 
its leading assailants. So close was the connection 
between Moab and Ammon that the boundary between 
them vanishes for the narrators (Judg. 11). See 
AMMONITES, ЈЕРИТНАИ. 

Gilead was delivered from the Ammonites by Saul, 
who at the same time waged a successful war against 
Moab? (1 %. 14 47). The establishment of the monarchy 
necessarily involved Israel in feuds with its neighbours 
and kin. The Moabites being the enemies of the 
Israelite kingdom, David naturally sent his parents for 
shelter thither when he had broken with Saul (1 S. 
225 f. ; see, however, Mizpen, 3); the incident is pre- 
cisely analogous to what happened when he himself at 
a later period took refuge from Saul's persecution in 
Philistine territory, and needs no explanation from the 
book of Ruth. Аз soon as he ceased to be the king's 
enemy by himself becoming king, his relations with 
Moab became precisely those of his predecessor. The 
war in which apparently casual circumstances involved 
him with the Ammonites really arose out of larger 
causes, and thus spread to Moab and Edom as well. 
The end of it was that all the three Hebrew nation- 
alities were subjugated by Israel ; the youngest brother 
eclipsed and subdued his seniors, as Balaam had fore- 
seen. Both Ammon and Moab, however, must have 
emancipated themselves very soon after David's death, 
and only now and then was some strong king of Israel 
able again to impose the yoke for a time, not upon the 
Ammonites indeed, but upon Moab. The first to do so 
was Omri, who garrisoned some of the Moabite towns 
and compelled the king to acknowledge Israel's suzerainty 
by a yearly tribute of sheep—a state of matters which 
continued until the death of Ahab ben Omri. ‘That 
brave king, however, fell in battle with the Aramzeans 
at Ramoth Gilead (about 850 B.C. ), and Mesha of Dibon, 
then the ruler of Moab, succeeded in making himself 
and his people independent. In his famous inscription 
(see MESHA) he gives his patriotic version of the story ; 
in the book of Kings we find only the curt statement 
that Moab rebelled against Israel after the death of Ahab 
(2 K.11); on the other hand there is a full narrative 
(2 K. 3) of a vain attempt, made by Jehoram ben Ahab, 
to bring Mesha into subjection. See MESHA, $ 6, and 
JEHORAM, § 4. 

As the Moabites owed their liberation from Israelite 
supremacy to the battle of Ramah—that is, to the 
Arameans—we find them (as well as the Ammonites) 
afterwards always seconding the Aramzeans in continual 
border warfare against Gilead. in which they took cruel 
revenge on the Israelites. With what bitterness the 


1 The facts as a whole are indubitable; it cannot be an 
invention that the Israelites settled first in Kadesh, then in 
northern Moab, and thence passed inlo Palestine proper. The 
only doubtful point is whether the song in Nu. 2127 17: is con- 
temporary evidence of these events. 

2 [There is indeed, as so often, a douht whether the original 
document did not refer rather to Migsur [see MizRAIM] than to 
Moab. See SAUL, $ 3.— T. K.C.] : 
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Israelites in consequence were wont to speak of their 
hostile kinsfolk can be gathered from Gen. 1930 f —the 
one trace of open malice in the story of the patriarchs, 
all the more striking as it occurs in a narrative of 
which LoT (g.v.) is the hero and saint, which, there- 
fore, in its present form, is of Moabite origin, although 
perhaps it has a still older Canaanite nucleus. Of these 
border wars we learn but little, although from casual 
notices it can be seen (2 К. 1320 Am.113; cp 2 K. 52) 
that they were kept up long, although not quite unin- 
terruptedly. When at length the danger from the 
Aramzeans was removed for Israel by the intervention 
of the Assyrians, the hour of Moab's subjection also 
came; Jeroboam IJ. extended his frontier over the 
eastern territory. as far as to the ‘ Brook of the Poplars’ 1 
(Am. 614; but cp ARABAH, BROOK OF THE). 

It would seem that subjugation by the Assyrians was 
not as heavy a blow to the Moabites as to some neigh- 

12. Later bouring peoples. Probably it helped to 
histo reconcile them to the new situation that the 
ТУ. Israelites suffered much more severely than 
they. From these, their deadly enemies, they were 
henceforth for ever free. They did not on that account, 
however, give uptheir old hatred ; they merely transferred 
it from Israel to Judah. The political annihilation of 
the nation only intensified the religions exclusiveness of 
the Jewish people. Terrible expression was given by the 
Edomites and the Moabites to their malignant joy at the 
calamities of their kinsfolk.? 

‘Because Moab saith: Behold the house of Jndah is like all 
the other nations, therefore do I open his land to the Впе Kedem,' 
says the prophet Ezekiel (258 /7). His threat against the 
Moabites, as well as against the Edomites and the Ammonites is, 
that they shall fall before the approach of the desert tribes (see 
East, CHILDREN OF THE; REKEM). Probably in his days the 
tide of Arabian invasion was already slowly rising, and of course 
it swept first over the lands situated on the desert border. At 
all events the Arab immigration into this qnarter began at an 
earlier date than is usually supposed ; it continued for centuries, 
and was so gradual that the previously-introduced Aramaising 
process could quietly go on alongside of it. The Edomites gave 
way before the pressure of the land-hungry nomads, and settled 
in the desolate country of Judah; the children of Lot, on the 
other hand, appear to have amalgamated with them—the Am- 
monites maintaining their individuality longer than the Moabites, 
who soon entirely disappeared.3 


Israel and Moab had a common origin, and their 
early history was similar. The people of Yahwé on the 
13.1 ] one hand, the people of Chemosh on the 
егде other, had the same idea of the Godhead 
and Moab -* : ae me 
d. 9? head of the nation, anda like patriotism 
Compared. derived from religious belief-——a patriotism 
that was capable of extraordinary efforts, and has had no 
parallel in the West either in ancient or in modern times. 
The mechanism of the theocracy also had much that was 
common to both nations; in both the king figures as 
` the deity's representative, priests and prophets as the 
organs through whom he makes his communications. 
Still, with all this similarity, how different were the 
ultimate fates of the two! ‘The history of the one loses 
itself obscurely and fruitlessly in the sand; that of the 
other issues in eternity. One reason for the difference 
(which, strangely enough, seems to have been felt not 
by the Israelites alone but by the Moabites also) is 
obvious, Israel received no gentle treatment at the 
hands of the world ; it had to carry on a continual con- 
flict with foreign influences and hostile powers ; and 
this perpetual struggle with gods and men was not 
profitless, although the external catastrophe was in- 


1 Perhaps the song in Nu. 21 27 ff. refers to these events ; some 
critics will add Is. 15 1-16 12. 

2 Zeph. 28 2 K. 2142 and Ezek.258 7. It need hardly be 
said that the Moabites shared the fate of all the Palestinian 
peoples when supremacy passed from the Assyrians to the 
Chaldazans, and that, notwithstanding their hatred of the Jews, 
they had no difficulty in seeking alliances with them, when 
occasions arose on which they could be made useful (Jer. 27 3). 
[The prophecy against Moab in Jer. 48 cannot be the work of 
Jeremiah. See JEREMIAH ii., § 20, ix. ; col. 2392.] 

3 We. Kleine Propheten(2), 206 (on Obadiah); [on certain 
references to the Moabites in late OT writings—Ezra 91 Neh. 
18 т Is. 2510/: Ps. 837 [6]—ср Zzz£r. Is. 159, 161]. 
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evitable. Moab meantime remained settled on his lees, 
and was not emptied from vessel to vessel (Jer. 48 11), 
and corruption and decay were the result. ‘This explana- 
tion, however, does not carry us far, for other peoples 
with fortunes as rude as those of Israel have yet failed 
to attain historical importance ; they have simply dis- 
appeared. The service the prophets rendered at а: 
critical time, by raising the faith of Israel from the 
temporal to the eternal sphere, cannot be exaggerated 
(see PRoPHECY). J. Ww. 
'The authors of the above sections are scholars who 
have a right to speak, and whose writings will not soon 
be forgotten. A union of forces, how- 
ever, seems necessary in order to take a 
fresh step in advance. The geographical 
section would be very incomplete without 
the historical, and it may perhaps be hoped that a 
supplement to the historical section will add somewhat 
to its usefulness. For there is a preliminary inquiry, 
which no good scholar in recent times has altogether 
neglected, but which requires to be taken up in a more 
thorough and methodical manner—the state of the texts 
on which our geography and our history are based. It 
must also be confessed that our criticism of the narratives 
has been, until very lately, too literary, and not quite 
sufficiently historical. A criticism of the local names 
may not have led as yet to as many important results as 
the criticism of the personal names of the OT ; but an 
examination of the special articles dealing with the 
names of the ‘cities of Moab’ (8 9) will show that an 
inquiry which cannot safely be ignored is being made, 
and that identifications have in the past too often been 
tried, and views of the route of the Israelites in their 
migration taken, which presuppose doubtful, even if 
ancient, readings. Textual criticism, too, has objections 
to make to some of the historical inferences of earlier 
critics because of their precarious textual basis. It is 
obvious that if ‘Moab’ and * Missur,' ' Midian' and 
*Missur, ‘Ammon’ and ‘Amalek,’ ‘Edom’ and 
‘Aram’ (=Jerahmeel), are liable to confusion, the 
greatest care becomes necessary in steering one's way 
between the rocks. Mistakes will sometimes occur, as 
when, after correcting some of the most corrupt names 
in Gen. 3631-39, ‘ Edom’ is retained by the author of the 
article BELA (col. 524) in v. 31 f. and ‘ Moab’ in v. 3s. 
For these two (corrupt) ethnic names ‘Aram’ and 
*Missur' should probably be substituted. The his- 
torical result would be that it was not Midian and Edom 
but Midian and Jerahmeel that fought together in the 
early times referred to, and that the territory that was 
contested was the highland of Missur, not the plateau 
of Moab.! The story of Balak and Balaam also needs 
to be re-read in the light of text-critical discoveries. It 
is most probable, from this newer point of view, that 
Balak, with whom the Israclites are said to have had to 
do, was king, not of Moab, but of Missur. It is doubt- 
ful, too, whether in its otiginal form the story of Eglon 
and Ehud represented the former as being of Moab and 
not rather of Missur (note that Eglon gathers ' the b'ne 
Ammon and Amalek,' really, the b'ne Jerahmcel, and 
that they occupy ‘the city of palm trees’ (4.е., really, 
the city of Jerahmecl).? Even if in this instance we 
adhere to MT, Winckler (G/ 1205) will probably still be 
right in using the narrative as an evidence of the latc- 
ness of the Moabitish people as compared with the b'ne 
Israel. More probably, however, Eglon was a Misrite 
king. Nor can we at all trust the records of the con- 
quests of Saul and David. A group of phenomena make 
it very nearly certain that in 15. 1447 2 S. 82 ‘ Missur’ 


has been transformed into * Moab.’ 
That Saul conquered either the Moabites or the Misrites is of 
course most unlikely ; but the probability is strong even against 


14. More on 
biblical 
references. 


1 Cp Judg. 54, where we should probably read ‘ Migsur ' (not 
* Seir") and ‘the highland of Aram (= Jerahmeel).' Я 

2 See JERICHO, $ 1. The ‘city of Jerahmeel’ may quite as 
well mean Kadesh-barnea (‘ barnea’ should be read ‘ Jerahmeel ’) 
as Jericho, 
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the view that David had to do with the Moabites. The whole 
passage (25.81-3) first becomes intelligible when we read it 
thus, ‘And David smote the Philistines, and took the Maacathite 
country out of the hand of the Philistines. Не smote Missur and 
Jerahmeel and the Zarephathites, and those of Missur became 
servants to David, bringing tribute.’ If we are reluctant to 
admit the change of ‘Moab’ to ‘ Missur,' let it be remembered 
that the same textual criticism dispenses us from the obligation 
of pronouncing David guilty of barbarity to the conquered—to 
a people from whom, according to one tradition, his parents had 
received hospitality.! The right reading was probably known 
to the writer of Nu. 24 17.2 


Thus it is probable that the first trustworthy notice of 
contact between Israel and Moab is in 2 K. 1:. This 
notice, however, as Kittel points out, is very isolated 
(ep 8 11), and we naturally infer that a record of wars 
between the two peoples has been lost. Moab, then, 
is at any rate a younger people than Israel. 

What event is referred to in 15. 151-1612 has been 
much disputed. According to Duhm and Marti, the 
foes of Moab are the NABAT.EANS (g.v.). Diodorus 
(1994) says of these nomads that they regarded it as 
wrong to plant wheat and trees and wine. This would 
make the destruction of the vines referred to in the pro- 
phetie elegy intelligible. If so, Is. 151-1612 may be re- 
ferred to the fifth century ; the postseript (v. 13 f.) will 
be later (time of Alexander JANN-EUs [g.v. ]?). 

'There is little more to add by way of supplement to 
S8 10-13. The absence of the name of Moab in the list 
of the vassal states of Bir-'idri (A7 2173) is aceounted 
for by Winekler (G/ 1207) by the supposition that a 
Moabite contingent was included among the troops of 
Ahab, who is mentioned (see AHAB, $ 4). Whether 
the Moabites are rightly included in 2 K. 242 among 
the peoples which sent 'bands' against Judah in the 
reign of Jehoiakim may be doubted. A comparison of 
passages in the Psalms, Lamentations, and Jater pro- 
phecies and narratives irresistibly leads the present writer 
to the conelusion that the right names are Cushites, 
Jerahmeelites, and Misrites (see OBADIAH [Book]) 
It is also very possibly an error to suppose that the 
Moabites are specially referred to in the Book of 
Nehemiah ; this, however, is partly connected with the 
question as to the ethnic names in the narrative of the 
migration of the Israelites. ‘There is, at any rate, much 
confusion in the names mentioned in Nehemiah, and 
elsewhere (see SANBALLAT) it is maintained that both 
‘Sanballat’ and ‘Horonite’ are probably miswritten : 
the one for ‘ Nebaiothite' (=Nabatzean?), the other 
(which is to be taken with the miswritten ‘Tobiah ') for 
* Rehobothite.' Cp also RuTH [Book]. 

Winckler (GZ 1204) makes the striking remark that 
Moab at the time of its immigration was probably just 
such a small tribe as the Calebites and the separate 
Israelitish tribes. In civilisation and racial conscious- 
ness there was no difference, and in language none worth 
mentioning, between them and the Israelites. — Nóldeke 
(Die sem. Sprachen, 17) also remarks that the style of 
the inscription of Mesha is essentially that of the OT, 
and allows us to infer the existence of a similar literature 
among the Moabites. As Nóldeke also points out, the 
only important un-Hebraie feature of the inscription is 
the occurrenee of the eighth Arabic ‘ conjugation’ (with 
г after the first radical) The inseriptional style may, 
however, have differed considerably from the type of the 
actually spoken tongue. Cp MESHA, § 4. 

G A.S. $$ 1:95 J. Wes, 55 10-13; такс, S I4. 


MOADIAH (7171711, 88 33, 72, ‘ Yahwé promises? B) 
a priestly family temp. Joiakim (Ezra ii., $ 64, $ 11), 
Neh. 1217 (от. BN*A; єм Kalpotc [Nea me. 06]; 
macas [L]); ср MAADIAH. 


1 18.223, where read ‘ Zephath (Zarephath) of Missur.' See 
MizrrEH. 

2 pine (Jer. 48 45) is accepted by Di. for ng DNE, however, 
as also in Ат. 22, comes from [2 (the N. Arabian Cush), 
which at once suggests 7382 for 2N12. 
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MOCHMUR (moymoyp [B; om. A], moyy. [N*], 
мок. [NO id], machur [Vet. Lat.]: saxo [5уг.]), a 
brook upon which stood Cnusi (Judith 718). It was 
situated near to EKREBEL (mod. 'Akrabeh), whence 
Schultz has identified it with AaZfuriyek close to 
"Akrabeh. 


MODIN, a city or village of Judæa. Most modern 
authorities (e.g., Grimm, Schürer, Zóckler) rightly prefer 
the form Modein or Modeim. 

@'s readings vary considerably ; «ew [м* 1 Macc. 21, geb 
164 V 919]; -ecew [А 2 1 etc.]; -u [A 223 9 19] ; -aeuw [€a 21, x 

9 19 etc.]; - [А164]; -«ecv [V 2 Macc. 13 14]; -u 

1. Name. (A 74.]; ч» [x* V 164]; -u [V 215 23]; -w [V2 1]; 

other readings are pwdats [ Jos., ed. N iese, 42. xli. 
6 1], -eeru [76.112], -v [571.13]; in OS 25159 14020 pydeceu 
Modeim; Modin[Vg., whence EV]. 

The later Hebrew form (which often has the article also) 
varies. Pal. Mishnah (ed. Lowe) reads p'y^mo5 (Modrith) 
Pésáh. 9 2 (Talm. Bab. 936), Hag. 35 (Talm. Bab. 256). Other 
readings are ymo, pymo, OYNAT MYNT 

In the Medeba mosaie (see MEDEBA) the reading 
Мод:ба occurs, and this seems to point back to the 
Hebrew Modiith. 

In 217 Modin is called a city, móA«s (so in v. 15 eis Moóeeiv 
TQ» тб). Josephus, on the other hand, describes it as a 
village of Judæa (ev Muda, корт Ths Tovóaéas, Ant. xii. 6 1 11 2). 
Eus. (кора) and Jer. (vicus) agree with Josephus; so Jerome 
on Dan.1138. In Vg. it is referred to as a AZ (in monte 
Modin), and this, curiously enough, reappears in later Rabbinical 
authorities. See Grimm on: Macc. 2 1, and Rashi on T. B. Baba 
Вата то b. Naturally the place was of most importance in 
Maccabzan times ; by the time of Josephus it may have dwindled. 
The ruins at el-Medyeh, with which Modin is usually identified, 
seem to point to an ancient collection of villages, a fact which 
the Aura form of the name also attests. Grimm reconciles the 
two statements by describing Modin as a kwpdroats. 

The interest in Modin arises from its association with 
the Maecabzean history. The place is not named in 
MT (though curionsly enough Porphyry 
on Dan 1138 read Modiim for the difficult 
on. See Jer. ad Joc.) We first hear of Modin in 
168 B.C. ; it became the residence of Mattathias, when 
he felt it no longer safe or honourable to remain in 
Jerusalem (т Mace. 21). By Simon's time Modin was 
the special city of the Hasmonzeans (77 татр!ф, 
Jos. Ant. xiii. 66); but even in Mattathias's day it 
must have been the permanent home, not merely the 
temporary asylum, of the family; Mattathias (т Macc. 
217) is termed ‘a ruler and an honourable and great 
man in this city.' From another passage (т M. 270) it 
appears that the sepulchres of Mattathias’s ancestors 
were situated in Modin. 

Modin was the scene of the outbreak of the revolt 
against Antiochus IV. Epiphanes. Here it was that 
Mattathias was summoned by a Syrian officer to follow 
the general example and offer a pagan sacrifice. He 
refused, aud his slaying of an apostate Jew at the altar 
erected in Modin was the first act of armed rebellion 
(т Maec. 215-28). Mattathias then fled from Modin ; 
but the place was not garrisoned by the Syrian forces, 
for, on his death shortly afterwards, his sons buried him 
there (т Mace. 270 Jos. Ant. xii. 64). Modin is again 
mentioned in 2 Mace. 1314. Judas Maccabzeus is there 
reported to have fixed his headquarters at Modin before 
his vietorious night attack on the army of Antiochus 
V. Eupator. When Judas subsequently fell in battle at 
Elasahis body was recovered by his brothers Jonathan and 
Simon, and buried at Modin (1 Macc. 9 19 Jos. 4л. xii. 62). 
Simon rendered a similar service to Jonathan (x Macc. 
1325) and he erected in Modin a splendid monument to 
his illustrious family (1827-30). See below § 3. 

At Modin Judas and John, sons of Simon, passed the 
night before making their successful attack on Cendebzeus 
(x Mace. 164) whose headquarters were at Cedron 
(Кага) in the Philistine lowlands. In Rabbinic times 
Modin was regarded (Mishna, Pésdhim 92) as fixing 
the legal limit of distance with regard to the injunction 
in Nu. 910. Rabbi ‘Akiba held that any Jew who 
happened to be as distant from Jerusalem as Modin 
might be regarded as ‘on a journey afar off' The 


2. History. 
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Bab. Talmud (Pésdhim 932) explains that this distance 
was r5 m. In another case of ritual law Modiith is 
cited by the Mishna (//ag. 35), and from this passage it 
has been inferred by some Rabbinical authorities that 
the city or district of Modin was the centre of the 


pottery industry. 

A Rabbi Eleazar of Modin (contemp. with ‘Akiba, 2nd cent. 
A.D.) is quoted with respect in the Mishnah (4207485) and 
Talmud (T. B. Shadédth 556. Baba Bathra 106). Не is some- 
times designated simply Hasm-modai or Han-mudai ‘the man 
of Modin.’ (Clermont-Ganneau found that the modern ethnic 
name of the inhabitants of Medyeh is Midnawy, pl. Medawneh.) 

'The monument which Simon erected (see above) was lofty, of 
‘polished stone behind and before.’ Seven pyramids, over 

Е , against one another, commemorated Simon's 
3. Simon’s father, his mother, and his four brothers; the 
mausoleum. remaining one being designed for himself. 
Stanley (Jewish Church, 3 318) describes the 
mausoleum as a square structure surrounded by colonnades of 
monolith pillars. The pyramids were ornamented with bas- 
reliefs of weapons.! Mindful of the commercial use to which 
the Phoenician coast was put by the Maccabzans, Simon added 
carvings of ships eis Tò CewpetaGar vrd mávrov TOv mAcóvrov THY 
@éAaaaav. This phrase is commonly rendered ‘that they should 
be seen of all that sail on the sea.’ As the sea is at least 13 m. 
from Medyeh (and farther still from any other site with wien 
Modin has been identified) this statement has given considerable 
trouble. Josephus, it may be observed, omits this detail (422. 
xiii. 66), Commentators explain, ‘only in its main outlines, and 
not in its minor features could this monument be visible from the 
Mediterranean’ (Cab. Bib., ad loc.). But the association of 
the ‘ships’ with the ‘seafarers’ raises some difficulty against 
accepting this theory. Е. le Camus (Rev. Bibligue, 1 тоо, 1892), 
explains the Greek to mean that the ships were so naturally 
carved that they won the admiration of expert seamen. ‘This is 
certainly ingenious, and Buhl (Padé. 198) adopts the theory of Le 
Camus on this point though he contests the same writer’s other 
objections to the identification of Modin with Medyeh. The 
writer of т Macc. (about roo B.C.) tells us that the monument 
was standing in his day, and Josephus repeats the assertion 
nearly two centuries later. Eusebius and Jerome also seem to de- 
clare that the monument was still intact, thongh the language they 
use is not conclusive. (As the passage from the Отона, is of 
importance for the discussion that follows it is cited in full: 
Мобеебд, Kaun rAnotoy AvogméAcws, bev hrav oi Maxkafatot, 
Gv каї rà puneara cis ёте viv Ócikvuvrat. — Modeim vicus juxta 
Diospolim, unde fuerunt Maccabei, quorum Aodieque ibidem 
sepulchra monstrantur.) Supposed remains of the monument 
have been shown at Soba, while Gnérin in 1870 created some 
sensation by claiming to have discovered the Mausoleum at Kh. 
el-Gherbiwi in the neighbourhood of Medyeh. The structure so 
identified by him was, however, shown by Clermont-Ganneau 
to be of Christian origin. There is certainly nothing at Medyeh 
above ground or (as yet) excavated that in the slightest degree 
resembles the description in 1 Macc. 


The geographical position of Modin cannot be de- 
termined with absolute certainty. Soba, about 6 m. 
W. of Jerusalem, was long identified 
with Modin ; but this identification has 
nothing but a late tradition in its 
favour. The proposal of Robinson (ZA 38151 f. ; cp, on 
Soba, 2224. 26) to locate Modin at Látrün has won little 
support. It is now very conimonly believed that the 
village of el-Medyeh marks the site of the old home of 
the Hasmonzeans (Conder, PEZ 2297 341-352; С. 
Clermont-Ganneau, Arch. Res, in Pal. 2359). The 
identification was first proposed by Ein. Forner in 1866, 
and a little later by Neubauer (Gag. du Talmud, 1868, 
P. 99), and by Sandreczki (1869), who located the 
mausoleum at the Kabir el-Yahid, а little to the SW. 
of Medyeh.  ElI-Medyeh is a large village a little off the 
old Roman road which passed from Jerusaleni to Lydda 
through the two Bethhorons (see EPHRAIM, map; 
Midieh). It is about 16 m. NW. of Jerusdlem, and 
64 m. from Lydda. The village proper is separated on 
three sides from higher ground ; to the W. lie several 
ruins, among them the Kh. Midyeh, Kh. el-Himmam, 
and especially the Sheikh el-Gharbawi where Guérin 
erroneously thought in 1870 that he had discovered the 
Maccabzean Mausoleum. (La Samarie, 2401; Galilée, 1, 
47.) South of the village is a conical knoll called er-Ras, 
(‘the head’), about тоо ft. high, and this has been 
taken by Conder and others as the most likely spot for 
Simon's monument. Er-Ràs has the appearance of 


4. Geographical 
position. 


1 [It may be noted that for rupapidas the Syr. has zaphsetha, 
perhaps ' grave-stones,' and 4qxavrjsora may have been simply 
machines for raising the pillars. | 
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having been artificially cut. The village is shut in by 
the surrounding heights; but there is a fine view 
obtainable from er-Ràs, and Jaffa and the sea are 
clearly seen. From the sea the bare outlines of Simon's 
monument would have been visible when the sun was 
behind the observer. 

. There are many tombs in the neighbourhood, deeply cut 
in the rock, the openings covered with great stones. Nothing 
has so far come to light, however, to suit the description in 
1 Macc.; hence it may be said, that a personal visit to 
Medyeh, while revealing no valid objection to its identification 
with Modin, does not produce a sense of absolute conviction. 
Medyeh certainly fulfils all the other requirements. Though 
we must eliminate the condition of visibility from the sea, Modin 
probably stood on a hill. It is unlikely that Simon would have 
erected a monument, meant to be conspicuous, unless it was so 
situated as to be clearly seen from afar. Moreover, the most 
natural inference from 1 Macc. 16 4 is that Modin stood near the 
plain, but not in и. Medyeh admirably suits this inference. 
The statement of the Talmud that Modin was rs m. from 
Jerusalem, and the assertion of the Ozomrast. that Modin was 
near Lydda, both support the claims of Medyeh. "The identity 
of name is also a weighty support. Clermont-Ganneau (PEFQ, 
1897, p. 221) asserts the general rule that the Aramaic termina- 
tion -7t#a becomes regularly -é in Arabic. Hence Moa 
(see 8 1) would be represented by the Arabic Medié (pronounced, 
according to Ganneau, Meüdié). (The present writer, when 
in Judza in 1898, came across an Arab in Jerusalem who sug- 
gested as the site of Modin a high hill just above ‘Amwas. 
This hill is locally known as Medemneh. An examination of 
the site revealed some, but very few, ruins of ancient buildings.) 
Le Camus (doc. cit.) objects to the identification of Modin with 
Medyeh: (a) that Medyeh was in Dan, not Judza, (7) that 
т Масс, 16 4-10 requires a more southerly position than Medyeh, 
and (c) that Medyeh is not sufficiently central to have formed 
the headquarters of the revolt. These arguments are none of 
them conclusive. 1. A. 


| MOETH (mweé), 1 Esd. 863= Ezra 833, NOADIAH 
1). 

MOLADAH (1122; usually молада), a place in 
S. Judah towards Edom mentioned in (a) Josh. 1526 
MW)AdAd [A] (2) Josh. 192, kKwAadam [BA], Aam 
[B> per ras], mwAadam [Ba vid) те]; (c) x Ch. 428, 
MWAAAA [B], MoyAdAd [L]; (<) Neh. 1126 (BN*A 
om.) The notice in (c), however, is admitted to be 
derived from (4), and the words ‘and Shema and 
Moladah’ in (а) are an interpolation (see SHEMA) from 
Neh. 1126 (see Bennett, SBOT *Joshua'). The two 
remaining passages (4 and d) tell us this—that Moladah 
was first Simeonite, then Judahite (see Sta. G 77, ib. 
154), and that it was in the neighbourhood of Shema 
or Sheba and Beersheba. Originally it was probably 
Jerahmeelite, as its name appears to indicate (see 
MoL!D) Moladah is very possibly the Malatha or 
Malaatha in Idum:ea, to the ‘tower’ of which Agrippa 
at one time retired (Jos. 124. xviii. 62). Respecting this 
Malatha, Eus. and Jer. tell us (0.5 87 22, 21455, 11927, 
25578, 1333, 26642) that it was 4 R. m. from Arad and 
hard by Ether (Jattir). If this statement is correct, it is 
fatal to the identification (in itself phonetically difficult) 
of Moladah with X=. e/-Mz/A (13 m. E. of Beersheba), 
which has been adopted from Robinson (BF 2621 f.) by 
Guérin, Mühlau, and Ѕосіп (cp SALT, City ов). The 
fortress of Malatha seems to have been entirely razed. 
The ruin of Derejts or Darejat, on the slopes and summit 
of a knoll, with caverns, referred to by Buhl (Pa. 183), 
seems too insignificant. It is, however, in the right 
district, being NW. of Ze//'Arád towards “Айу. Cp 
JERAHMEEL, § 2. TRC: 


MOLE, 1. (nns sand ; but some MSS, Ibn Ezra, 
and the moderns read NYSIEM, from M32 “Чо 
dig ?'—only in plur., cp Theodot. фарфёроӨ ; тос 
Mataioic [BNAQT]; Is.22of). The idolaters, say 
the commentators, wil have to throw their idols into 
the holes burrowed by moles. The genus Zapa (mole) 
has not been found in Palestine; but its place has been 
taken by the mole-rat, Spalax typhlus. Mole-rats are 
common about ruins and the outskirts of villages, etc. 
They are considerably larger than moles. ‘Their eyes 
are completely covered by skin; the ear conchs are 
small and the incisor teeth large and prominent. They 
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form long burrows, sometimes 4o ft. in length and 
about 18 in. below the surface, in which they live 
gregariously, seldom, if ever, coming to the surface. 
The objection is (1) that the existence of a word ‘ssn, 
‘moles,’ is uncertain, and (2) that the common view 
makes a miserable sense. One can hardly doubt that 
there is a textual corruption, and that the ‘moles’ and 
‘bats’ have to disappear. Read ‘In that day men 
shall cast away the idols of silver and gold which the 
Jerahmeelites (c*5xerv) made for them to worship’ ; 
ср v. 6, where рлер, as usual, is a popular corruption 
of news, ' Zarephathites' (often a synonym for ‘ Jerah- 
meelites' ; see PELETHITES). 

2. In Lev.113o occurs ЛБ, which is now generally ex- 
plained 'chameleon' (see Lizarp, 6) Onk., however, gives 
men, ‘the mole,’ with which © Vg. ((a]amaAa£, talpa) agree. 
Did G, Onk., read in this passage NËR (or ПОК)? In v. 18 
‘won evidently means some kind of bird, and it is unlikely that 
this name was really given lo animals belonging to quite different 
categories. Itis noteworthy that Tg. reads ПОҚ, ‘mole,’ instead 
of MT's np, in Ps. 589 (see Олут, § 1 [e]). x 

з. On the proposed rendering MOLE for abn in Lev. 11 29, see 
WEASEL. TRC- ATS. 


MOLECH, MOLOCH.! 
Heb. чп, Lev. 205, in MT always pointed with the article 
except in 1 K.117; Gin Pent. ápxyov, о ápxov [5955 as in Gen. 
49 20 Nu. 23 21 Dt. 17 14 15, etc.], in 1 K. 11 7 (GL, 
1. Name. pedxou) Jer. 3235 Вас‹Аєис, which was probably 


the original rendering in all passages in Kings and 
Prophets where later Greek translators find  Molech ;2 Aq. 


Symm. Theod. Modox, which has intruded into (59NA as а 
doublet іп Jer. 32 35 [@ 39 35] and in different manuscripts in a 
number of other places; in some cases it has supplanted the 
rendering ‘king,’ as in Фо, etc., in Jer. 3235, BAB 2 К. 93 ro 
[GL MeAxou, cp v. 13], © vid. omo. Am. 525 [see Hexapla]; Pesh. 
in Pent, following an old Jewish exegesis,? interprets of im- 
pregnation of a heathen woman; 2 K.23 то Jer. 3235 'amlek 
[т К.117 Am. 526 Zeph. 1 5 walkom, Milcom]; Тев. up. 

The name of a deity to whom the Jud:vans in the last 
ages of the kingdom offered their own children in 
sacrifice with peculiar rites. The places in which the 
name Molech occurs in MT аге Lev. 1821 202-5 І К. 
1174 2 K.23:o Јег. 3235 [— (65 3935]; Greek trans- 
lators have Moloch also in Am. 526 Zeph. 15. Allusions 
to the worship of Molech are recognised by many 
modern scholars in Is. 3033 579 (EV ‘the king’); but 
the view of Geiger, who found references to this eult in 
a much larger number of passages, has been generally 
rejected.? ‘The evidence of MT and the versions, a 
brief summary of which is given above, shows that the 
older interpreters took the word (455, чол) not as a 
proper name, but as an appellative or a title used in 
the cultus (see below, $ 5), and read it mélek, ‘ruler, 
king'; the pronunciation md/ek® is probably an in- 
tentional twist, giving the word the vowels of Zóe/Z, 
' shame.' 7 

The oldest witness to the pronunciation zo e£ is the 
text of Acts743. The name does not occur in Philo, 
Josephus, or any of the remains of the Jewish Hellenistic 
literature of the time, and is not found even in the Greek 
Onomastica. ln Jubilees 3010 the Ethiopie text has 
Moloch, but the Old Latin version alienigena (see 
footnote 3 below). 


1 Moloch, EV Acts 43, AV Am. 5 26. 

2 Cp the variants of © and the Hexapla in Zeph.1 5 Am. 
525—where the testimony is confused under the influence of 
Acis 7 43—15. 30 33. 

3 Cited to be condemned in M. Mègillā, 49; cp Тр. Јег. 1 
on Lev. 1821 ; see Geiger, Urschrift, 303. Add /иё. 30 10 Lat. 
alienigena. 

1 In 1 K. 117, Molech is an error for Milcom; cp Мисом, 


І. 

5 Geiger, Urschrift, 306 7. ; against Geiger, Oort, Menschen- 
offer, бо 7. Kuenen, 7. 72 562 f; Eerdmans, Melekdienst, 24 f 

6 MoAox, Moloch, by vowel assimilation ; cp Boog, Axtwoog, 
etc., Frankel, Vorstudien, 119. 

7 Geiger, Urschrift, 301 (1857); Dillmann, MBAIV, 1881, 
June 16; Hoffmann, ZA 7H’ 3124 (1883); WRS Re. 
Sem., 372 n., and many. Cp the substitution of 4dseth for 
ba'al in Јег. 324 11 13 Hos.910; also © ў аісҳуир ў Baad (ù 
MoAox G27 2 K. 2310) See IDOL, § 3. ў 
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The term regularly employed to describe the rites of 
Molech worship is »zp3 (e'ebir), cause to pass, make 
over to a deity, synonymous with 
‘give’ or ‘рау ' (in sacrifice) ;! thus, 
to Yahwé (firstlings), Ex. 1812; to Molech, Jer. 8235 
Lev. 1821 (in the latter a doublet or gloss to ‘give,’ 
cp Ezek. 1621); cp ‘give to Molech,’ Lev. 1821 202-4; 
'make over' victims to idols, Ezek.162: 9337; fre- 
quently, ‘make over, offer, by fire’ (without the name of 
the deity), Dt. 1810 2 K. 163 1717 216 2 Ch. 336 Ezek. 
2031 (6 generally óui-ew év торі); ‘make over by fire 
to Molech (2 К. 2310). The common rendering, ‘ make 
(a son or daughter) pass through the fire to Molech ' (so 
EV), is also possible, if *to Molech' be understood 
not locally but as the dedication of the sacrifice. The 
verb occurs so constantly in this connection that were it 
not for Ex. 1812 it would doubtless have been regarded 
as belonging distinctively to the Molech cult. 

The words x3 vaya, rendered ‘cause to go through 
the fire,’ have often been thought to describe a ceremony 
of consecration or februation by passing through fire,” 
such as has been practised in different forms and on 
different occasions in all parts of the world,’ the Roman 
Palilia being a familiar example. 

Thus Theodoret (Qucest. 47 £n iv. Reg.) brings to the explana- 
tion of the phrase customs which had fallen within his own 
observation : ‘I have seen in some cities once in the year fires 
lighted in the public squares, and persons leaping over them 
and jumping— not merely boys but grown men, while infants 
were handed through the flame by their mothers. This was re- 
garded as an expiation and purification.’ The 65th Canon of 
the Concilium. Quinisextum (692 A.D.) In forbidding under 


severe penalties the ancient custom of leaping over bonfires in 
the streets at the new moon, quotes as warrant for the pro- 


hibition 2 K. 216.5 

This interpretation is old; it is expressed in (5 Dt. 
18:o, ‘No man shall be found among you who purifies 
his son or daughter by fire';9 ep Vg. Jer. 3235 xt 
initiarent filios suos et filias suas Molock. The Mishna 
seems to understand the rite as an initiation— not as а 
sacrifice ;7 in the Babylonian Talmud Rabbi Abaye 
(4th cent.) explained the custom as he imagined it: 
there was a row of bricks with fires on both sides of it, 
between which the child must pass. His contemporary 
Raba compared it to the Jewish custom of swinging 
over the Purim bonfires.8 Similarly Jewish interpreters 
in the Middle Ages—e.g., Rashi on Lev. 1821 : the father 
handed over his son to the heathen priests; they built 
two large fires between which the boy was made to 
pass? It is generally assumed that the child went 
through unscathed (so Rashi, Maimonides) ; but others 
believed that the ordeal had a more serious ending : the 
child was compelled to go back and forth till the flames 
seized him or he fell into the fire; 1° or at least that the 
trial was sometimes fatal. Another old interpretation 
of the laws in Lev. 182: 202-5 (commerce with heathen 
women) has been mentioned above (8 1, n. 3). 

'The testimony of both the prophets and the laws is 
abundant and unambiguous that the victims were slain 
and burnt as a holocaust: see Jer.73: 194-6, cp 3235 
Ezek. 1020 f., cp 2337-39 (?246 7), Dt. 1231. cp 1810; 
also 2 K.173r; see further Jer.324 1s.575/. 9 Ps. 


2. The sacrifice. 


1 For this interpretation see Vitringa, Обу. sacr., lib. 2, chap. 1; 
Kuenen, 74.7160 f (1867); Dillmann, Evod. -Lev 141 f. 
599; Eerdmans, Melekdienst, 7 f 

Cp Nu. 3123, of the spoil of war whatever will stand fire, 


пло) GNI vvzym, ‘ye shall pass through the fire and it shall be 


clean’; cp the following clause on purification by waler. 
On fire festivals and ceremonies see Mannhardt, Baumhul- 
tus, 497 fF: ; Frazer, Golden Bought), 3237 (Ў. 
4 Ovid, Fasti, 4721 J 5 Mansi, 11073. 
6 repixadatpwr, Vg. qui lustret; cp Chrysost. Horm. in Joann. 
1 16, фо:Вабєи. GF om. ёр търг. 
7 M. Sankedrin, Т у cp Tos. Sanhedr.10 4/3 Siphré on Dt. 
1810: Jer. Sanhedr. 7 13 (fol. 25 6c); Bab. Sanhedr. 64 a ё. 
8 Bab. Sanhedr. 646; see Aruch, s.v. чр. On the Purim 
fires, see Frazer, Golden Bough(?), 3172 f 
Cp Kashi on Sanhedr. 646; Maimon., Vad J/ázáka, 
‘Abidah Zarih, 63; Moré Nébokiim, 3 37. 
10 See Aruch, Lc. 
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10637 f. ‘These passages, it will be observed, prove 
also that the children were not burnt alive, but were 
slaughtered like other sacrificial victims ; see especially 
Ezek. 1620 f. 2337 f., cp also Gen. 22. Josephus, there- 
fore, correctly interprets 2 K. 163 when he says of 
Ahaz, 'he also sacrificed his own son as a burnt 
offering to the idols (óMoxaórwoe), according to the 
custom of the Canaanites.’ Some of the midrashim 
give gruesome descriptions of the roasting of children 
in the arms of the idol of Molech (see below, 8 3). 

Ibn Ezra bluntly explains the word чодуп as equivalent 
to qi ' burn,’ ‘for thus was the cult.' Малу scholars 
have endeavoured to reconcile these conflicting views in 
the theory that children were sometimes only ' passed 
through' the fire in rites of initiation or februation, 
sometimes actually burned. Analogies have been 
cited both for the attenuation of a sacrifice to a sym- 
bolical delivery to the flames, and for the growth of a 
real offering out of a more harmless rite.? 

The only seat of this cult of which we have certain 
historical knowledge is Jerusalem. Тһе catalogue of 

3'&ipat of the the С for br DR northern sr 
worship. was estroye L2 177Й, m whic 

the Israelites are charged with offering 
their sons and daughters by fire (v. 17, vayn), was 
drawn up by a deuteronomistic writer (in the sixth 
century) from Dt., Jer., and Ezek. The prophets of the 
eighth century, in their indictment of contemporary 
Israel, say nothing of such sacrifices. (On 2 K. 173: 
and Is. 57 5 ff. see below, $ 4.) 


In Am. 526, n2255 mop nw cnx, © has той MoAox (cp 
Acts" 43), Vg. Moloch (Aq. Молҳои, Pesh. әта / озн), and many 
interpreters down to our own time find here the name of Molech 
(see AV), some— chiefly older scholars — thinking that the 
idolatry of the forefathers in the wilderness is meant,? others, 
foreign cults of the author's own time. If, however, ‘Siccuth’ 
(Sakkut) is, like *Chiun' (Kaiwàán), the proper name of a 
Babylonian deity, as is now the generally accepted and most 
probable opinion, p3255 can only be appellative, ‘your king,’ 
and thus, apart from the question of the genuineness of the 
verse, the reference to Molech disappears; see CuiuN, and 
Anos, $ 13 [but cp MosEs, $ 115 SHECHEM, i.] Even with the 
appellative interpretation of узо, * tabernacle,’ 4 the verse would 
testify only that to some (unnamed) god the epithet ‘king’ was 
applied; there is no allusion to the peculiar rites of Molech 
worship. Hos.132 has been understood to refer to human 
sacrifice 5 to the calves of Israel (not Molech); but the better 
interpretation is, ‘ Human offerers kiss calves 1'6 

The place of sacrifice at Jerusalem was in the Valley 
of Ben Hinnom (see HINNOM, VALLEY OF; JERUSALEM, 
col 2423 n. 7), just without the city gate ‘ Harsith' 
(Jer. 192), not far from the Temple, and is called ‘the 


Tophet'( nsmz)" This pronunciation of the name is 


probably, like ‘ Molech,’ one of the cases in which MT 
has given a word of idolatrous association the vowels of 
biseth (Geiger ; see above, $ т); cp © daded, raged, 
Gapged, Pesh. zafpath. On the derivation and mean- 
ing of the word see TOPHET. If we may connect it 
with Aram. ҝел (Jer.Tgg., Talm.) and the cognate 
words (see especially RS) 377 n.), nen (pronounced 
téphath) is a loan word of Aramaic origin (cp Heb. 
'aipoth, and the denom. vb. saphath, set (а pot) on the 
fireplace). The meaning ‘fireplace’ would agree well 
with Is. 3033, the only passage in the OT which seems 
to describe Tophet. 

1 Geiger's surmise, on Lev. 18 21 (Urschrift 305) based on 
MT 2 Ch. 28 3 (against all the versions) compared with 2 K. 16 3, 
that the original reading was everywhere "yan, ‘consume’ by 
fire, for which "дуд is a euphemistic substitute, is generally 
rejected. 

? See G. Voss, De origine .. . édolatric, lib. 2, ch. 5; Spencer, 
De legibus ritualibus, ib. 2, ch. 13, $8 2. Braun, Selecta Sacra, 
471 ff. ; Witsius, Mzscedt. Sacra, lib. 1 diss, 5, 8 18/5 

3 See Kuenen, Religion of Israel, 1250; cp 7A.T 2592 
(1868). Literature of the question in Eerdmans, A/elekdienst, 
142 n. ; further, Robertson, Early Religion of Israel, 257 ff. 

4 So, most recently, Nath. Schmidt, /BZ 13 9. (1894). 

5 So Oort, Kuenen, Eerdmans (23). 

$ Wellhausen, Stade, Nowack, and others. 


7 On human sacrifices outside of cities see WRS Red. Sem.) 
I 


3 The supposed Aramaic origin of the word seems at variance 
with the probably Phcenician origin of the cult ; see below, 8 6. 
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Whatever explanation be given of the form, the word zophtè 
is obviously synonymous with nen; it is a fireplace, apparently 
a pit or trench—' deep and wide '—in which the fuel was piled.1 
Compare the yagua màņpes mvpós in Diodorus’ description 
po from Duris of Samos) of the child sacrifices of the 

arthaginians (2014), and the lines of Euripides, /phig. in 
Taur. 621 f., quoted by Diodorus in the same connection, where 
Orestes, about to be sacrificed asks, Tá$os 8 motos &c£erat p’ 
órav Oávo; Iphigenia answers: mip tepov évdov ҳасра 7° 
єйротоу rétpas.2 К 

The language of Jeremiah when he says that the 
people of Judah had built ‘high places of ‘Sophet’ 
(731), or of Baal (195 3235), does not contradict this 
inference, for these expressions mean no more than a 
‘heathen sanctuary’ (see HIGH PLACE, § 5). 

There is nothing in the OT about an image at this 
sanctuary; Ezek.162o f. is hardly—in this rhetorical 
indictment—to be put into such close connection with 
V. 17, that we should understand the ‘images of a male’ 
in the latter verse of a Molech idol to whom the children 
were sacrificed ;? and the author of 2 K. 2310 would 
scarcely have failed to mention the image, if one had 
been there. 

The descriptions of the idol of Molech in ÉcAa rabbathi on 
Lam. 19, and VaZéz on Jer. 7 31 (from Midrash Yelazmeaenu, 
cp Tanchuma, ed. Buber, Débdrim, fol. 8а) which have been 
repeated by many Jewish and Christian authors, are not only 
much too late to have any value as evidence 10 the fact, but are 
manifestly derived from Greek accounts of the image of Kronos 
to which the Carthaginians burned their sons. 


That the * Tophet' was to the Molech worshippers a 
very holy place is evident from 2 К. 23 1o, but especially 
from Jer.732: in the day when the Valley of Ben 
Hinnom shall be called the Valley of Slaughter, they 
shall bury the slain in Tophet for want of room, and 
thus be constrained themselves to defile it (cp Ezek. 97, 
of the temple), Jer. 1912 f. 

The testimonies in the OT concerning the sacrifice 
of children to * Molech' with peculiar rites—the ques- 

tion is not here of the antiquity of human 

4. Age of : : 3 : 

sacrifice in general °—relate chictly to the 
the cult | Cos deer ee IRL 
in Judah seventh and the eginning о the sixt 
' century B.C. We have, indeed, a statement 
that Ahaz (reigned from about 734) ‘offered his son by 
fire' (2 K. 163, vayn), апа many scholars are accordingly 
of the opinion that the cult was introduced in the eighth 
century—most likely by Ahaz himself, whose penchant 
for foreign fashions in worship is known (2 K. I6 10-16). 
There is no intrinsic improbability in this; but we may 
hesitate to affirm the fact on the sole testimony of the 
author of Kings (end of 7th cent.) in his pragmatic 
judgment of the reign of Ahaz (2 K.16:-,) The 
prophets of the eighth century—in striking contrast to 
those of the next—make no mention of child sacrifices 
in their enumeration of the sins of their contemporaries ; 
and, if Ahaz really offered up his son it would be more 
natural to regard it as a last resource in desperate 
straits, like Mesha's sacrifice (2 K. 326 f.), than as an 
early instance of the * Molech’ cult. 

Is. 3033 (cp 8 3) obviously plays upon this cult: for 
the enemies of Judah a vast fire pit is prepared (/opAtè), 
like the Tophet in the Valley of Ben Hinnom ; ‘this, 
too, is for the king,' as that Tophet for the king-god 
(*Molech'). The elimination of the latter clause 
(Duhm) removes but half the difficulty. If the horrid 
rites of Tophet had been as familiar in Isaiah's day as 
this verse implies, is it conceivable that we should have 
but one reference to them, and that in sarcasm rather 
than in abhorrence? The difficulty would not exist if 

1 See Che. /ѕаѓай (SBOT) 157. Т 

2 Examples of burning men in fire pits are cited from Arabic 
literature by WRS Rel. Sem. 377. 

3 Kuenen, 74.72577 7, cp 574% Oort, Menschenoffer, 
79 / thinks that Molech was properly the name of the image, 
which was arranged to serve as an altar. 

4 See Moore, JBL 16161 # (1897). For the Greek and 
Roman testimonies see Maximilian Mayer, in Roscher, Lex. 
21501 f. Seealso WRS Rel. Sem.(2), 377 n. 

5 See SACRIFICE, § 13. 

6 As the occasion we should probably think of the invasion of 


Judah by Pekah and Rezin (Is. 71 2K.165). But it would be 
strange that we find no allusion to the deed in Is. 77 
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we could assume that /ophté was a common name for 
a fire pit, which only later became specifically associated 
with the offerings to Molech, but the probability is that 
topheth (téphdth) is a foreign word which was adopted 
with the cult (see above, § 3); the corresponding 
Hebrew words have not developed similar meanings. 

Is. 3027-33, as a whole, is regarded by several recent critics 
as ‘post-exilic’ (Guthe, Hackmann, Cheyne), and this may 
be confidently affirmed of v. зо; the tone of the allusion is 
rather that of a writer remote from these atrocities, than of a 
prophet in the midst of the struggle against them. 


In the last half century of the kingdom of Judah the 
denunciations of the prophets (Jer. 7 31 19 5 f. 3235, cp 
324; Ezek. 1620 f. 36 202631 2337 39, cp Mic. 66-8) and 
the prohibitions of the legislation (Dt. 1810, cp 123: ; 
Lev. 182: 202-5)! prove that the sacrifice of children 
was a common thing, not on occasions of extremity, 
but as part of an established cult. ‘he victims were 
frequently, if not always, firstborn sons or daughters of 
their mother (Ezek. 2026, cp Mic. 67 ; see below, 8 7). 
The author of Kings, in his recital of the sins of 
Manasseh for which Judah was doomed (2 K. 212-9, 
cp Jer. 15 4), includes the offering of his son by fire (v. 6, 
vaya, see also 2310), and although the verse is little 
more than an application to Manasseh of Dt. 1810 f. 
and the testimony of such catalogues of crimes is 
always to be taken with caution, in this case it may 
very well be true. A public cult of this kind is more 
likely to have been introduced from above than to have 
sprung up from below; particularly if, as we shall in 
the sequel find reason to think probable, the peculiar 
rites came from abroad. 

The sacrifices were suppressed and the sanctuary 
dismantled and defiled by Josiah in 621 (2 K. 2319); 
but the worship was revived under Jehoiakim and 
continued till the fall of Jerusalem (Jer. 1110-13 Ez. 
203of.) 15.575 has sometimes been thought to attest 
the survival—or revival—of the sacrifice of children 
among the descendants of the ancient Israelites at a 
very late date ;? ср v.g where the ‘king’ is under- 
stood of the divine king (* Molech,' Ewald); but the 
evidence is of doubtful interpretation, and it is uncertain 
how far the writer is describing cults of his own time. 

It has generally been held that these sacrifices were 
offered to a foreign god named Molech, cognate or 


erhaps identical with the Ammonite 
5. To whom Ре аР : 
уеге the Milcom, whose worship for some reason 
sacrifices received a great inipulse in the last century 
or two before the fall of Judah. ‘The 
offered ? 


language of the prophets seems to con- 
firm this view: Jeremiah calls the place of sacrifice 
‘the high place of the baal’ (7.e., a heathen deity, 
Jer. 195 3235), ‘the baal’ (MT 223e/A) had devoured 
the children of the Judzeans (324); Ezekiel speaks of 
sacrificing children to idols (2839, sg/ulim) and 
characterises the worship as fornication (e.g., 1620) or 
adultery (2337), expressions which since Hosea had 
been standing metaphors for apostasy. There can, 
indeed, be no question that to the prophets this cult 
was an apostasy to heathenism ; as little can we doubt 
that the rites were introduced from a foreign religion 
(see below). But we cannot be equally certain that the 
judgment of the prophets accurately reflects the in- 
tention of the worshippers ; we shall find evidence in 
the prophets themselves that those who brought these 
sacrifices devoted them to no foreign god. 

The pronunciation ‘ Molech,’ as we have seen ($ т), 
is a figment of Jewish readers ; the word was originally 
spoken as it was meant by the writers, Aam-mélek, ‘the 
king,’ a title or érixAyots,® not a proper name. There 
is a strong presumption that the deity who was thus 


1 Perhaps only 202a is the old law ; see Leviticus, $ 18. 

2 Verse 5 is regarded by Duhm and Cheyne as secondary in a 
late context. That Is. 56 9-57 тта is not a fragment of a prophet 
contemporary with Jeremiah and Ezekiel, as was thought by 
critics of the last generation, is now generally recognised. 

3 On the religious importance of these éruAxaes see Farnell, 
Cults of the Greek States, 135. 
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addressed in Jerusalem was the national God, Yahwé. 
The title * king ' implies the belief that the god to whom 
it is given rules the destinies of the people; and 
whatever foreign deities Manasseh admitted to his 
pantheon, he and his people never ceased to acknow- 
ledge Yahwe as the god of Israel. 

©The king’ (еек) is, in fact, a common title of Yahwé : see 
15.65, ‘the king, Yahweé of Hosts'; Jer.4618, ‘As I live 
saith the king, whose name is Yahwe of Hosts’ (cp 4815); 
Is. 446, * Yahwe, the king of Israel’ (cp 4121 4315 Zeph. 315); a 
contemporary of Jeremiah bears the name Malchiah, ‘my king 
is Yahwé’ (Ter. 21 1 38 т), nor is there any reason to think that in 
the older names Malchishua (son of Saul, 1 S. 312), Abitnelech 
(Judg.91), Ahimelech (a priest of Yahwé, contemporary of 
David, 1 S. 21. 2 5. 8 17), a#élek is to be understood otherwise ; 
note the analogy of baal-names (see BAAL, 8 5).1 

‘This presumption is strongly supported by the testi- 
mony of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Jeremiah is constrained 
to protest repeatedly that Yahwé had not enjoined these 
sacrifices: the people of Judah built the ‘ Tophet’ 
sanctuary in the valley of Ben Hinnom ‘to burn their 
sons and daughters with fire; a thing which I com- 
manded them not, nor did it enter into my mind' 
(731, cp 195 8235). The prophet's emphatic denial 
is the best evidence that those who offered these sacri- 
fices offered them to Yahwe, as they believed in 
obedience to his command. This conchision is con- 
firmed in a remarkable way by Ezekiel: the people 
had obstinately disobeyed the good laws which Yahwé 
had given them (2018 f.), therefore ‘I gave them 
statutes not good and ordinances whereby they cannot 
live, and defiled them by their sacrificial gifts in offering 
every firstborn, that I might fill them with horror’ 
(Ezek. 2025, cp v. зг). The prophet does not, like 
Jeremiah, deny that Yahwé had commanded any such 
thing ; he declares that these bad and destructive laws 
were what the people had deserved by rejecting better 
ones. He leaves us in no doubt what the law was, 
for he uses the very words of Ex. 1312, ' Thou shalt 
offer every firstborn to Yahwe ' (mm ena tes b3 ллдул); 
see below, 8 7. The prohibition Lev. 182: also shows 
that the * Molech’ sacrifices were offered to Yahwe: 
‘Thou shalt not give any of thy children [offering them, 
says, gloss] to the king, and shalt not [thus] profane 
the name of thy God." Cp also Mic. 66 f. Gen. 22. 

'The natural, and indeed almost inevitable, inference 
from the facts that have been brought ont in the fore- 
going paragraphs- the place at which 


ао, the sacrifices were offered, the peculiar 
: rite, the time in which the worship first 
derived ? 


appears—is that the offering of children 
by fire at the ‘Tophet’ in the Valley of Hinnom to 
Yahwé the king was a foreign cult introduced in the 
reign of Manasseh. And, inasmuch as in this age, 
when the relations of Judah to Assyria were uniformly 
friendly, the influence of Assyrian civilisation— which, 
as always, necessarily includes religion — was at its 
height, and since other cults which then came into 
vogue can with much probability be traced to Baby- 
lonia,? it is not surprising that many scholars should 
have thought that the ‘ Molech ' worship came froni the 
same quarter.? This conjecture seemed to be confirmed 
by the fact that the colonists from Sepharvaim—long 
identified with Sippara in northern Babylonia—are said 
in 2 K. 172431 to have burned their sons to their gods 
ADRAMMELECH and ANAMMELECH (gg.v.), whose 
names are obviously compounded with szélek (Adar- 
malik, Anumalik) The divine name or title malik 
was read in many Assyrian inscriptions ;4 texts were 


1 On these names see Gray, Hebrew Proper Names, 115 ff. 
138.7. 146 fF; Kerber, Hebräische Eigennamen, 37 ff. 
also MALCHIAH, SAUL, and Crit. Bib., where an attempt is 
made to go behind MT, and recover more original forms of 
the names.—T. K. C.] 

2 See QUEEN OF HEAVEN. f 

3 So Graf, Jeremia, Preface, 12 7. (1862); Tiele, Vergelijkende 
Geschiednis, 692 7; Stade, ZA TW 6 зов (1886). 

4 Schrader, TA. St. 47 324 f. (1874): Adar or Adrammelech= 
Saturn = Moloch-Kewan-Sandan-Hercules, etc., 328 / 
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understood to speak of human sacrifice ;! reliefs and 
figures on seal-cylinders were thought to represent it. 
'The progress of investigation has left but little of this 
seemingly sufficient demonstration.  Sepharvaim is not 
the Babylonian Sippara (Abü Habba), bnt a city in 
Western Syria (see SEPHARVAIM); the texts supposed 
to speak of human sacrifice were wholly misinterpreted ; 
the representations in art are more than donbtful.? 
Лай is an epithet of various gods, probably not, 
however, in the meaning ‘king’ (Jarrz; e.g., Jar z/ánz 
Ašur, id. Marduk, Sin sar ilâni ša famé u irgitim)? 
but ‘counsellor,’ ‘decider’ (prop. målik),* or perhaps 
‘prince.’ The cases in which Malik appears alone as 
though a proper name, particularly the inseription of 
Nabu-bal-iddin from Sippara (col. 55 40 67),? where 


it occurs in connection with Šamaš and Bunéné, are 
variously explained ; 9 but it is at least certain that if 
malik ever became locally a proper name, the god to 
whom it was given oceupied no such eonspieuous place 
in the Assyrian pantheon as to make it probable that 
his worship should be taken up with so much zeal in 
distant Palestine, and, so far as our evidence reaches, 
there is no trace in Babylonia of the peculiar child 
sacrifices of the * Molech’ worship. 

The OT represents these sacrifices as Canaanite.” 
The value of this testimony is diminished by the fact 
that from Hosea onwards the contaminating influence 
of Canaanite culture was the common prophetic ex- 
planation of the religious corruption of Israel ; and the 
late date at whieh the peculiar Molech cult appears 
forbids us to suppose that it was adopted, like the baal 
worship, from the old population of the land in the 
period of occupation and settlement. But if we may 
take Canaanite in the larger sense in which it includes 
the Phoenicians,® this theory of the origin of the cult 
is probably true. For, though there is sporadic or 
inferential evidence of child sacrifice in many parts of 
the world,? the Phoenicians and their eolonists, especially 
the Carthaginians, are the one civilised people of 
antiquity of whom we know that the sacrifice of their 
own children was practised, not as an occasional re- 
crudescence of savage superstition, nor in the hole-and- 
corner rites of some abominable mystery, bnt as an 
established and prominent part of the publie religion. 
These sacrifices seemed to the Greeks so remarkable in 
their atrocity, that no author who touches upon thehistory 
or customs of the Phoenician race fails to mention them. 
And it is of great significance for our question that in 
the descriptions of these rites, whether in mythieal or 
historical form, the pit of fire constantly recurs. !? 

The deity to whom these sacrifices were offered is 


1 Sayce, ‘Human Sacrifice among the Babylonians,’ 7554 
425; Lenormant, “tudes accadiennes, 3112; see Eerdmans, 
Melekdienst, 105 ff. 

2 See W. Н. Ward, ‘Human Sacrifice on Babylonian 
cylinders,’ Amer, Journ. Arch. 534 0 (1889); C. J. Ball, 
PSBA 14149 ff. [1892]; A. Jeremias in Roscher, Lex. 2 3110. 

3 Del. Ass. MIVB, 692. 

4 Ibid. 412; A. Jeremias in Roscher, 2 3109. 

5 A&B3, 174 fF 

6 See Jastrow, Rel. Bab. and Ass. 176 7; Tiele, Baby- 
fonisch-Assyr. Geschichte, 5245 Jeremias, 4c. See also Eerd- 
mans, 73 ff. 

7 Dt. 1229-31 189-14 Ezek.'16 20 (in the midst of a description 
of the corruption of Israel in Canaan; cp v. 26 /, intercourse 
with foreigners); Jer.324 195 (the ‘baal’—z.¢., Canaanite 
deity). [Cp PLacues, TEN.] 

8 Sidon the firstborn of Canaan, Gen. 10 15 ; see CANAAN, 


ўти 

9 See Bachofen, Afutterrecht, 212 fF. 229 ff. Frazer, Golden 
Bought), 2 зв 5f. 

10 The testimonies are collected by Miinter, Religion der 
Karthager, 177; Maximilian Mayer, in Roscher, s.c. 

Kronos, 2150r / (cp E. Meyer, 7. 1 12232869 f.) The 
most important are: the Platonic Minos, 315 С; Kleitarchos, 
quoted in Scholia to Plato, №3. 1337 A; Diodorus Siculus 
20 14 (from Duris of Samos?), 1385; Plutarch, De Superstitione, 
с. 13; Porphyry, De Adstinentia, 256; cp Philo of Byblos, 
frg. 3, 4 (FHG 3570). On the fiery pit cp also the myth of 
Talos, Sophokles, Daidalos, frg. 163, 2; Simonides, frg. 202 4, 
Bergk ; Eustath. on Odyss. 20302 (p. 1893), etc. See Moore, 
JBL, 16 164 (1897). 
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called by the Greeks Kronos. Philo of Byblos tells us 
that the native name of the Phoenician Kronos was El 
(trag. 214, FHG 3567, cp frag. 4, 2, 570 f. ), and relates 
of this god that he killed a son and a daughter with 
his own hands, ‘so that the other gods were amazed at 
Kronos’ disposition’ (frag. 218, Z.c. 568) ; and that in 
a time of plague he sacrificed his only son to his father 
Ouranos (frag. 224); another passage narrates the 
sacrifice of his only son when great peril of war 
threatened the country (fragg. 4 f., Дс. 570 f.) ; human 
sacrifices zo Kronos, of whieh, aceording to Porphyry, 
the Phoenician history of Sanchoniathon was full, 
followed the example given by the god himself. It 
would be too much to infer from our evidence that the 
‘Kronos’ saerifices were always dedicated to the one 
god El; indeed, in the light of what we know of the 
Pheenician religion this is altogether improbable. 
Human sacrifices were offered to other gods, for ex- 
ample, to Melkarth, the city god of Tyre, whom the 
Greeks called Herakles;! 

Many Phoenician proper names are compounded with sels, 
zulk,'kimg.? The title, like /a'a7, was doubtless given to the 
divine rulers of different cities ; whether in time it attached at 
least by eminence to certain among them is not proved, though 
inherently probable enough. In particular we do not know that 
the god (EI) or gods to whom children were sacrificed were 
specifically invoked with this ёлікАуосис. At this point the chain 
of evidence connecting the Molech sacrifices of the Israelites 
with the Phoenician cult is not complete. It is perhaps not 
irrelevant to observe, however, that not only does the Kronos- 
El of Philo of Byblos reign upon earth in a way that no other 
god in his pantheon does (frag. 226; cp 24 28 etc.), but that in 
Greek authors also the epithet BagiAevs is applied to Kronos in 
a much more primitive sense than to Zeus.3 


We should err widely if we imagined that these heart- 
rending sacrifices were introduced, like Ahaz's new altar, 
in idle imitation of a foreign fashion. 


i dioe The spirit in which they were offered 
A dE is expressed in the words which the 
ЕКВ author of Mie.67 puts into the mouth 


of the people: ‘Will Yahwe accept 
thousands of rams, myriad streams of oil? Shall I give 
my firstborn for my transgression, the fruit of my body 
for the sin of my soul?’ ‘The sacrifice of the firstborn, 
the dearest thing on earth, is the most costly and there- 
fore the most efficacious piaculum by which the wrath 
of God can be averted. It is not strange, therefore, 
that these sacrifices should have been multiplied in the 
last age of Judah, when disaster after disaster proved 
how heavily the anger of Yahwe rested upon the nation. + 
If their neighbours, at such a time, offered to their gods 
this uttermost atonement, would Yahwé expect less of 
his people? Nay, did not he demand as much? We 
have learned from Jeremiah and Ezekiel (above, § 5) 
that their contemporaries alleged а law in which Yahwé 
claimed these saerifices, and Ezekiel quotes the law: 
‘Thou shalt offer every firstborn to Yahwé’ (Ex. 1312). 
In the law books as we have them, this and the parallel 
laws are protected by clauses prescribing the redemption 
of firstborn children (see, however, Ex. 2229[28]). 1f these 
provisions attached to the laws from the beginning,® the 
worshippers may have treated them as permissive, and 
thought that a more unreserved devotion would not 
avail itself of the privilege of substitution. More prob- 
ably the safeguarding clauses were added to exclude the 
interpretation of the law—not contemplated by its framers 
—which became current in the seventh century, accord- 
ing to which it demanded the actual sacrificing of the 


firstborn of men as well as of beasts. 
A story repeated by Dionysius of Halicarnassus presents a 


1 Plin. WH 36 39; cp Quint. Curt. 45. 

2 See Baethg. Бей». 37 7.; E. Meyer in Roscher, Lex. 2 3106/7 

3 On the latter point see Max. Mayer, in Roscher, Ler. 
2 1457 ff. А 

4 = causes led to the foreign cults and strange mysteries 
described in Ezek. 8. 

5 See FIRSTBORN. 

6 On this question see Kue. 77. 7 1 53-72 (1867); Tiele, Ter- 
gelijkende Geschiednis, 695 n.; against Dozy, /sraélieten te 
Mekka, то f. etc. 
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striking analogy :1 the Tyrrhenians [Dionys. ‘ Pelasgians ‘Jina 
time of scarcity vowed to Zeus, Apollo, and the Kabiri to sacri- 
fice tithes of all their increase. Their prayer having been heard, 
they offered tithes of their cattle and the fruits of the soil. A 
direr famine, with many other signs of the wrath of the gods, 
came upon them, and when they consulted the oracle they 
ibd this response: It was because, when they got what 
they desired, they did not pay what they had promised, but were 
still owing the most valuable part of all. They did not under. 
stand the response, but one of the older men interpreted it: The 
gods were just; they had indeed paid the first-fruits of their 
property honestly, but they still owed the tithe of human kind, 
which the gods prized above all "There was a division of 
opinion about this interpretation, some rejecting it as given with 
evil intent ; but a second appeal to the oracle confirmed it.3 

If our hypothesis is correct, the religions motive of 
the child sacrifices in Judah came from within ; the form 


of the piacula was foreign, probably Phoenician. 
Ju. Selden, De dis Syris, 1617 ; in later edd. with additamenta 
by Andr. Beyer ; А i. Spencer, De legibus ritualibus (1685), lib. 
ck 13; Jn. Braun, Se/eeta sacra, ch. 8; 
8. Literature. Hen Wiisius, Miscellanea sacra, lib. 2, 
diss. 5; Goodwin, J/oses e£ Aaron, Tib. 4, 
ch. 2; dissertations'hy Dietzsch and Ziegra in Ugolini, Thesaurus, 


23861 J. 887 ff; Minter, Religion der Karthager, й) (1821); 


Movers, Phönizier, 1322-498 (1841); Daumer, Feuer- und Moloch- 
dienst der alten Hebráder (1942); Ghillany, Die Menschenopfer 
der alten Hebrder (1842); E. Meier, Th. St. и. Kr., 1843, pp. 
1007-1053; Geiger, Urschrift, 299 7. ; Oort, Het Menschenoffer 
ёп Israël (1865); Kuen. ' Jahveh en Molech, 7. 7'2 550-598 
(1868), cp 2б. 1 53 /f. 691 f. (1867) ; Godsdienst van Israèl, 1 250 
JF. (1860) = Religion of Israel, 1249 ff. ; Tiele, Vergelijkende 
Geschiedenis, рр. 457.4% 508 /7. 692 /. (1872); cp Gesch. van den 
Godsdienst in de Oudheid, 1228 /. 327 J. (1893); Baudissin, 
Jahwe et Moloch (1874); art. ‘Moloch’ PR E(?), 10 168 /7. (1882) ; 
Scholz, Gétzendienst и. Zauberwesen, 182 ff. (1 877); Eerdmans, 
Melekdienst en Vereering van Hemellichamen in Israëls 
Assyrische Periode (1891); V. Hoonacker, Le ттш de Jephté 
(1893); Kamphausen, Das Verhältnis des Menschenopfers zur 
Israelttischen Religion (1896). CFM 


MOLI, AV, 1 Esd. 847 = Ezra 818, MAHLI. 


MOLID (voto), a name in the genealogy of Jerah- 
meel; І Ch. 229f (mwHA [B] mwad [А], MocAI 
[L].* The name of his brother is Ahbar (so read, with 
(655), Ahbar and Molid are, with the help of trans- 
position, carved ont of Jerahme'el, like Jerah and 
Almodad (probably) in Gen.1026. This does not ex- 
clude the possibility that Molid, or perhaps Molad (cp 
A), may have been regarded as the ‘ father’ of MOLADAII 
[4. 2. ], which is indeed probably another record of Jerah- 
meel. Cp JERAIIMEEL, § 2a. ЖОК Че; 


MOLOCH (Am. 5 26 AV and RVm&, Acts 7431). See 
MOLECH and CHIUN AND SICCUTII, 


MOLTEN IMAGE (712975) Dt. 912. 
SI e. 
MOMDIS, т Esd. 934= Ezra 1034, MAADALI 


MONEY. Asin the case of metals, it has been judged 
best not to give a long comprehensive article, but to 
treat the subject in a series of special articles (see especi- 
ally MANEH, PENNY, SHEKEL, STATER; WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES). 

The Hebrew narrators (J, E, P) who recast the Hebrew 
legends relating to primitive times had not forgotten the 
advanced civilisation prevalent in Canaan when their 
forefathers entered it ; they presuppose the existence of a 
metallic currency, in harmony with the ancient Egyptian 
tribute lists and the Tell el-Amarna letters. 

A favourite opinion connected with the patriarchal story must, 
however, be abandoned. ‘The notion that the RéeSsitah of Gen. 
33 19 and two other passages was a plece of precious metal, with 
the stamp of a lamh, indicative of its value, i is based on the fact 
that G, Vg., and Onk. render ‘lamb’ ot ‘sheep’—a very in- 
sufficient ground (Che.; for a better explanation, see КЕЅІТАН). 


There is no passage in the OT suggestive of anything 
like the Assyrian ingots stamped with ' the head of IStar 
of Nineveh,’ to which Babelon (58, quoted by Kennedy) 
refers. At the same time, there can be no doubt that in- 


1 Antigg. Rom.123/, from Myrsilos of Lesbos; see FHG 


4 445. 
? Cp Varro's explanation of child sacrifice cited in Aug. Civ. 
Dei, T 19: quod omnium seminum optimum est genus humanum. 
3 See also what follows iu Dionysius. 


4 BL suggests (but cp Ki. in SZOT) that the ч is intrusive. 
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gots of fixed weight were in use among the early Israelites 
(see, e.g., 15.98), and in those transactions in which 
the strictest accuracy was required, the money was 
specially weighed. Hence beg (ijd&al), properly ‘to 
weigh,’ often means ‘to pay’—e.g., Gen. 2316 Ex. 2216 
1 K.2039 Is.552 Ezra82s. Gen. 2316 is especially 
interesting, from the vividness of the description of a 
business transaction in the course of which it occurs. 
The meaning, however, is hardly given correctly by the 
commentators whom Kennedy (Hastings, DB 3420 a) 
follows. Methodical emendation of the text brings out 
a meaning which is far more satisfactory and suggestive 


(see KESITAH). 

The clue to the problem of the £ésifah has been given by a 
misreading of & in Chronicles, and in solving this problem light 
has been thrown on another passage (Gen, 2416), where the 
phraseology had not been questioned. It was for four Car- 
chemish-mina: of gold that Abraham, according to P, purchased 
Machpelah (Gen. 23 16), and for one mina of Carchemish that 
Jacob, according to E, bought a piece of land at ‘the city of 
Shechem' (Gen. 3319, cp Josh.2432; but see SHECHEN). 
How important the Carchemish mina was, is seen by the fact 
that it was carried by Phoenician traders to Greece. The 
description of the purchase in Geu. 23 reminds us of many As- 
syrian documents in which the mina of Carchemish is expressly 
mentioned as the standard of money payments (AB, vol. iv.). 

Literature. —To ascertain the value of the coins in use among 
the Jews in the post-exilic age, we must have recourse to 
metrology. Works relating to this subject are therefore to be 
included here. See especially J. Brandis, Das Münz-, Maas- и. 
Gewichtswesen in Vorderasten (1866), and ‘ Literature’ under 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

On the Egyptian and Babylonian use of the precious metals 
for the purposes of exchange, cp } Maspero, Dawn of Civilisation, 
324 7. 749 2.; and on the question, * Did the Assyrians coin 
money?’ see the essay by С. Н. W. Johns, E-xfos., Nov. 1899. 
On Jewish coins, see Madden, Coins of the Jews (1881); Lévy, 
Gesch. der уйй, Münzen (1862) ; de Saulcy, Recherches sur la 
numismatique sudaigue (1854), and Numismatique de la Terre 
Sainte (1874); and Th. Reinach, Les monnaies puives (1887). 
See also A. R. S. Kennedy’s excellent monograph ‘ Money’ in 
Hastings, 288 417-432. On the statement of Herodotus (194) 
that the Lydians first coined money see Lypta, $ 1. 


MONEY CHANGERS. See TRADE. 


MONSTER (1253), Lam. 43 AV, etc. 
LILITH, WHALE. 


See JACKAL, 


MONTH, the period from the first appearance of one 
new moon to that of the next—in other words, the period 
1. Meaning - a ne сЕ оши 
of tenna. He when months are Pa en of, only 
unar months can be meant ; of any such 

artificial product as the so-called ‘solar’ month the 
ancient Israelites took no more aecount than do the 
modern Jews in arranging their calendar. Both the OT 
words for month—Addes (45) and pérak (ny)—corre- 
spond to the natural definition given above. — Z/óde, the 
commoner and specifically Hebrew name, denotes origin- 
ally the new moon (the ' new' light), a meaning which 
the word retained throughout in Phoenician (ep the n. 
pr. елп j3— Novuqrtos, of the inscrr.) ; yérah, the word 
for month common to all the Semitic languages (cp 
Phoen. mv, Aram. пу, Assyr. arku, ete.), though com- 


paratively rarely employed in the OT (Ex. 22 Dt. 2113 
3314 1 K. 637 38 82 2 K. 1513 Job 36 73 292 392 Zech. 
118 Ezra 615 and Dan. 426 [29]), tells the same story 
plainly enough by its close relationship to ydrédh (nm), the 
word for moon. ‘The appearance of the new moon (чп) 


inaugurated a new period, a new month, and was festally 
observed by the Israelites from ancient times (cp, £g., 
Am. 85 Hos. 211 [13] Is. 113, 4). See NEW Moon, 
The mean length of such a month is 29 d. 12 h. 
44 m. 2.82 sec., and accordingly it was impossible that 
the determination of the month, as long as it rested on 
direct observation only, conld arrive at any absolutely 
uniform result ; the observed months inevitably varied 
in length between twenty-nine and thirty days, and the 
order in which the months of twenty-nine days (yh 


non) alternated with those of thirty days (кәр gin) had 
not yet been fixed even at the time when the Mishna 
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was composed; even at that late date, in the second 
century A.D., the point was decided by the first visibility 
of the new moon (cp also Jer. 316). It was only with 
the introduction of a fixed calendar in the fourth 
century, that a regular order was determined in this 
matter also (see YEAR). 

'The oldest names of months of the year preserved in 
the OT are the following four :—(1) Abib (2*2, always 
with wah preceding), Ex. 134 2315 3418 


2.014 р 161, że., the month of the ripening 
(Canaanite) ears of corn, ear month; (2) Ziw (у пт, 
names. б-т 


т K.637, and v oq I K. 61 [where also, 
however, my ought probably to be read]), the month of 
splendour, flower month ; (3) Ethanim (волка пу, І К. 
82), perhaps meaning the month of perennial streams, 
the month, that is, in which only such streams contained 
any water; and (4) Bal (оз mx, 1K. 638), probably 
meaning rain month, but according to others, with 
less likelihood, the month of growing crops. Plainly 
these four names were originally Canaanite, and were 
taken over by the Israelites when they settled in that 
country; Ethanim and Bil are met with on still extant 


MONTH 


Phoenician-Cyprian inscriptions (53 my, e.g., at the 
beginning of the inscription of Eshmunazar ; ony mw, 
C/S 1, no. 86 a), and the meaning of all four, so far as 
can be seen, has reference to the regular rotation of the 
seasons of the year as experienced in Palestine. 

Other Phoenician names of months are preserved on Phcenician- 
Cyprian inscriptions, but partly only in mutilated form (their 
interpretation also still remains very problematical): кочо or 
psow (CAS 1, no. тг); 333 (CZS 1, no. 92); куз (C451, no. 4); 
008; perhaps=nbyp (7d., no. 88); and шп (C751, 
no. S 

It is not probable that the Canaanites understood by 
yérah a solar month, and had thus accepted the Egyptian 
year. In any case the old names Abib, Ziw, etc., do 
not point to an Egyptian vague year, the employment 
of which would have involved such a displacement that 
at the end of every 120 years the names of the months 
would have been a whole month too early. A further 
evidence that the Canaanite months were originally 
lunar is undoubtedly suggested by the fact that in 
Phoenician inscriptions, m ganz, ‘on the new moon of 
the month,' denotes the first day of the month in question 
(cp C/S 11, p. 92 7%; the monument is referred to the 
first half of the 4th cent. B.C.)? Further, that the 


second Adar. 


NAMES OF MONTHS 
CANAANITE. No. BAB.-Ass. HEBREW. LXX, ETC. MACEDONIAN. SOLAR. 
зї Y  Ni-sa-an-nu jp, зал (Neh. 2:1) | N(e)eody (in Esth.) mavdixds April 
Y 2 |Airu wr, Zyyár (Targ. 2 Ch. | 'Iép(Jos. Ant. viii. 31) | 'Apreuíatos May 
302) 
3  Si-va-nu, or Si- ivo, szwán (Esth. 89) ZX(e)ováv (Bar. 18and | Aaíctos June 
man-nu e Esth. 89 [Ne nz-]) 
4 | Du-u-zu nem tammüz Iláveuos July 
5 |A-bu Jx, 02 Agos August 
6 | U-lu-lu bibx, 277 (Neh. 615) | "ЕЛА (1 Macc. 1427, | Topriatos September 
b not N) 
DDN 7 | Ta§(ti$)-ri-tum "wn, 2097 "YrrepBeperatos | October 
i — ———————— 
Dia 8 | A-ra-ah sam-na Denys? markeswan Mapaovárns (Jos. 1212.) Atos November 
i. 3 3) 
9  Ki[i]si]-li-mu | boa, islew (Zech. 71 | XaeeXe0 or -aA. ' AmreAAatos December 
Neh. 11) (1 Macc. 154) 
то | Te-bi-[e}-tu[m] | nay, 4202 (Esth. 216) | Tegé8os (Jos. Ant. | Avóvvatos January 
Xi Dg): 
liess = cz H ————— 
II | Sa-ba-tu юзи, 32207 (Zech.17) | ХаВат (x Macc. 1614) | llepírtos February 
[ass dm ] 
| 12 | Ad-da-ru тук, ddür (Esth. 37) | "Адар (x Macc. 7 43) | Айеттро$ March 
——— | 
Inter- | Ar-hu ma-ah-ru nw TN, alter- | 
calary.| ša Addaru Adar, or ug x, | 
| 


1 Tothese add (Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epig. 412) jn, m 

2 Even though Di. douhts this translation and maintains that 
the expression means simply *on the new moon that happens in 
the month in question,’ the words cannot be employed as an 
argument for the solar month theory. The expression could be 
used only as long as one new moon alone in a month was possible, 
or ‘new moon’ must have lost its original meaning, and in that 
case must be interpreted as meaning simply the first day of the 
month, just as the Gk. vovuņvía does in later usage. But 
even this later usage also shows that originally the new moon 
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marked the beginning of the month and that the months were 
lunar. Moritz Schmidt's not quite certain restoration of the 
Cyprian-Greek text in the inscription known as Idaliensis I. 
(CAS 11, p. 104 /.), a bilingual in Phoenician and Cyprian Greek 
dating from the fourth century R.C., according to which the 
inscription would contain reference to five supplementary days, 
could not in any case be accepted as convincing evidence regard- 
ing Canaanite usage. 
3 pen according to Dalman. 
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mourning period of thirty days, spoken of in Dt. 2113 (cp 
Nu. 2029 Dt. 318), should be called ‘a month of days’ 
(к°з пу) is not impossible where reckoning is made by 
lunar months, and does not necessarily imply acquaint- 
ance with the solar month of the Egyptians. 

With the exile, and the shifting of the beginning of 
3. (Ass.-Bab.) the year (borrowed from the Babylonians) 

terns to the spring season, the old names of 
* the months began to be abandoned and 
their place was taken by the ordinal numerals. Abib 
now became the frst month (cp Ex. 134 with 122), 
Ziw the second (x K. 61), Ethanim the seventh (1 K. 82), 
and Bul the ezgZ/A (т IX. 638) ; the numeration started 
from the new beginning of the year—viz., spring. In 
course of time the Assyrian-Babylonian names for the 
months began to gain currency ; but without addition of 
their numbers they are met with only in Ezra 615 
(Aramaie) and in Nehemiah (1: 21 6:5)! The latest 
date at which they can have first come into use among 
the Jews could be fixed with certainty if in Zech. 17 and 
71 the names really dated from the time of the prophet 
Zechariah. ‘That, however, is not probable; we must, 
therefore, content ourselves with the general statement 
that they ean hardly have come into use with the Jews 
before the fifth eentury and even then were far from being 
exclusively employed. ‘They are not all of them met 
with in the OT ; but their Hebrew form ean be recovered 
from post-biblical literature, for example, from the 0/7 
of Fasts, an Aramaic document dating from 66-70 A.D.” 
The name of the eighth month (see the table given 
above) shows very clearly on the one hand that these 
names are not of Persian but of Babylonian-Assyrian 
origin, and on the other that they assume the year to 
begin in spring ; for A-ra-ah-sam-na means the eighth 
month (алал = пт and затла = гу). Moreover the 
name of the intercalary month betrays its character by its 
dependenee on he name of the preceding (twelfth) 
month ; it is no more than a second elosing month that 
js occasionally tagged on. 

These Babylonian-.\ssyrian names have held their 
own in the Jewish calendar down to the present day. 
It was only for a short time that they 
found rivals in the Macedonian names. 
One certain traee of this use of the 
Macedonian ealendar we have in 2 Macc. 113o where 
the month corresponding to Nisan is called Zavécxds. 
It is not quite certain whether in 2 Mace. 11 21 the name 
of the month Acocxopiv@ios, as it is now read, is merely 
a corruption of text for Avorpos (a name which occurs 
in Tob. 212 [N]), or whether it is due to an oversight 
of the author, or whether it is the name, otherwise 
unknown, of an interealary month to be inserted be- 
tween Dystrus and Xanthieus. Josephus still employs 
at pleasure the Macedonian names for the Hebrew. 
Finally, in з Maece. (638) we meet with two Egyptian 
months: Pachon(lIaxov; not in V), the ninth Egyptian 
solar month (of thirty days), and Epiphi ("Етеф[є]), the 
eleventh. 

In the foregoing table the post-exilie usage is 
followed and the year reekoned as beginning in spring. 
Aecording to the autumn reckoning 
which was afterwards returned to and 
still rules in the Jewish calendar, the 
seventh month was the first in the year and the in- 
sertion of the interealary month was made accordingly 
in the middle of the year. For the mode of insertion 
see YEAR. It will of course be understood that the 
months named in the last column, being solar months, 
correspond only roughly and in a general way to those 
in the preceding columns, which are lunar. 

The month was divided into decades (б>, меу) ог 


It would be too bold an under- 


4. Macedonian 
names. 


5. Comparative 
calendar. 


nto weeks (#1022, узд). 


1 In Esth. 915 17 19 21 the nuniber is not given with the name, 
because in 91 it is given, once for all, for Adar. 
2 See Dalman, Aram. Dialektproben (1896), pp. 1-3, 32. 
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taking to seek to prove from the division into decades 
that the Israelites were acquainted also 
with the Egyptian month of thirty days, 
and thus had at one time even reckoned 
by solar months. The division of the month into three 
thirds of ten days each could have commended itself to 
the Israelites Just as easily as one into four fourths of 
seven days each, inasmuch as they too had months of 
зо days as well as months of 29 days. It is only in 
one passage (Сеп. 2455), however, that 'd$0r means a 
space of ten days ; everywhere else, where the word is 
applied in relation to time, it means ‘the tenth day’ 
(Ex.123 Lev.l629 Josh.4:19 2K.251 Izek.20: 241 
401) On the division of the month into weeks, see 
WEEK. ‘These divisions were never made use of for 
dating the day of the month ; thus it never was said 
‘on such and such a day of such and such a decade’ 
or ‘on such and such a day of such and such a week.’ 
Dates were given simply by the nuniber of the day of 
the month. 

See especially Di., 
lonischen Exil’ 


6. Divisions 
of month. 


‘Ueber das Kalenderwesen vor dem Baby- 
in MBBA, 1882, pp. 914-939; Schürer, G/F 
120623 /.; cp also We. 7/eid. 89 JJ. ; Schr. 
т. Literature. A473, 3797, and W. Muss- Arnolt, ‘The 
Names of the Assyro-Babylonian Months and 

their Regents,’ /2 11 [1892], pp. 72-94 and 160-176 К. M. 


MONUMENT. On 2K. 2317 RV (T! 3) and 15. 654 
AV (DW 2) see Томв; on 1S. 1512 RV (1) see Savr. 


MOOLI (mooàei [BA], 1 Esd. 847 RV. See 
MAHLI. 


MOON. ‘The words are: (т) пт, vare, from a root 


mn (see BDB), probably connected with a ^N, to travel, wander 
(so MV, Buhl, Lag. Z-V 46, and cp the Eg. name for the moon 
Hunsu, ' the wanderer у; 

2. 2325, lebānāh (/ ‘to be white’ or * 
times, Cant.610 Is. 2423 3026, 


pale’) occurs three 
New moon is en, es, 
from the root th, to be new, whilst full moon is Roz) ése 


cp Ass. дихи (— agii), асар or tiara, the god at full moon being 
supposed to have his tiara on. 


In Gen. 114 7, where the story is told of the creation 
of sun and moon and stars, the moon is not mentioned 
by name ; she is the lesser of the two 
great lights set in the firmament to give 
light upon the earth (22. 16 f.), and rules the night (ep 
Ps. 1369 Jer. 3135), apparently in independence of her 
fellow. According to the priestly writer the oldest 
Hebrew month and year were lunar (see MONTH, YEAR), 
so that the words of c. 14 (cp Ps. 10419), ‘ Let them be 
for signs and for seasous, for days and years,' would 
have a special force when applied to the moon. How 
far the Hebrews attributed to her a permanent influence 
on things terrestrial—that is to say, whether they 
planted and sowed, reaped and felled and sheared, 
according as she waxed or waned—we do not know; 
in one passage only (Dt. 33:14) is the growth of vegetation 
apparently ascribed to her influence ;} but the correctness 
of the text is very doubtful. It is certain, however, 
that the day of new moon (tr), and in a lesser degree 
that of full moon (крз, cp Ps. 814 [3], if the usual reading 
and interpretation are eorreet) were marked with red in 
the Hebrew calendar. (For лл as a religious festival 
ep 1 $.205, and || nae, 2 К. 423 Am.85; [|] зул, Is. 
114; || an, Ps. 814 [3]: see NEw Moon.) In Ps. 1216 
(we can hardly quote Hos. 57, a very doubtful passage) 
we find a malignant influenee attributed to her; the 
reference may be to the blindness that results from 


1. References. 


1 AV has ‘for the precious things put forth by the moon’; 
RV, ©... of the growth of the moons.’ AV therefore covers 


over the difference between the singular WRF in a, and thenlural 
СУ) іп 4. In the! passage Gen. 49, 25а and ё together are 
represented by 'blessings of the breasts and of the womb' 
(cm onm 2), again an inconsistency of number, but one that is 
of no exegetical significance. 1972, géres, rendered in RV 
‘growth,’ is a am. Aey., and is suspicious. 
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sleeping in the moonlight with uncovered face (so 
Carne, Letters from the East, 77; but see Macrob. 
Saturn. 71626). The word gedyviafduevos in Mt. 424 
and geAnudferat in 1715 testify to the prevalence of 
the belief that the moon caused epilepsy. 

References to the moon are frequent in Hebrew poetry. She 
is the emblem of beauty (Cant. 610), and of the order that does 
not change (Ps. 7257 8937). That she should stay her course 
(Josh. 10124 Hab. 311) is a crowning evidence of God's might ; 
that she should suffer eclipse (Is. 13 то 2423 Joel 2 10 Mt. 2429, 
etc.) or turn to blood (Joel231 quoted Acts220 Rev. 612) 
betokens that the day of God's wrath is at hand. The moon shall 
not * withdraw herself’ (Is. 60 20), but ‘her light shall be as the 
light of the sun’ (cp Enoch 72 37), when * Yahwe binds up the 
breach of his people and heals the wound of its stroke’ (Is. 30 26). 

The moon's very splendour was a danger for religion 
(Dt. 419, cp Wisd. 132 /.). The Assyrians and Baby- 

2. Moon- lonians had for ages been addicted to the 

= hi worship of the heavenly bodies, and such a 

WOrSūIP. name as BETH-SHEMESH [g.v.] suggests 
that sun-worship was practised among the Canaanites, 
possibly through early Babylonian influence ; the names 
JERICHO and JERANMEEL [gg.v.] we abstain from 
quoting. ‘Among the Hebrews,’ says Robertson Smith 
(Rel. Sem., 135, n. 2), ‘there is little trace of [astral 
worships] before Assyrian influence became potent,’ 
and he would be a bold man who would argue from the 
problematic astral elements in some of the OT narra- 
tives (cp Winckler, G/2), or from doubtful proper 
names like LABAN, MILCAH, SARAI, or from the real 
or supposed origination of the Hebrews in two famous 
seats of moon-worship (UR [g.v.] in 5. Babylonia and 
HARAN [g.v. ]) that moon-worship—a religion of more 
venerable antiquity in Babylonia than sun-worship— 
must have been one of the chief temptations of the 
primitive Hebrews. Something, at least, we do know: 
from the time of Ahaz onwards a syncretistic ten- 
dency, though checked for a time by Josiah, gained 
more and more ground in the kingdom of Judah. 
Striking evidence of this is given in Jer. 82 1913, and 
even though 2 K.1716 comes from a late writer (see 
Kittel in ZA), the truth of its statement cannot be 
doubted (Am.526 is not here quoted for a special 
reason; see PHŒNICIA, 8 12). Certainly, moon- 
worship is but once explicitly mentioned in the OT ; 
but the one proof-passage, though post-exilic, is of 
great importance. It is the famous passage in Job 
3126 relative to the hand-kiss to sun and moon. We 
must not say that the language is merely dramatic, 
as if the writer aimed dispassionately at reproducing 
primitive times with strict accuracy. In this section 
of Job, especially, the poet is thinking of his own 
time ; his heart throbs as he writes. We may add that 
the imported cultus of Tammuz, which is attested by 
Ezek. 814, almost certainly presupposes moon-worship, 
'Tammuz and the moon, as Winckler has pointed out, 
being closely related. Nor is it unfair to suggest that 
the crescents worn by the women of Jerusalem in later 
times (Is. 318, part of an inserted passage!) had a 
heathenish connection. 

The QUEEN OF HEAVEN mentioned in the Book of 
Jeremiah (718 44:7) forms the subject of a special 
article. On the name Sinai, see SINAI. 

See Jensen, Kosmologie der Babylonier, 101-108 ; ZA, 1896, 
рр. 298-301; Winckler, G/2 (e.g., 23 Ø. 57 7); Hommel, 
АНТ, and Aufsätze, bk. ii. (1900), also Dex Gestirndienst der 
alten Araber (a lecture, 1900); G. Margolionth, ‘The earliest 
religion of the ancient Hebrews,’ Contemp, Rev., Oct. 1898; 
Goldziher, /lebrew Mythology, 71-76, 204-6, 351 f Тһе 


mention of these hooks by no means implies acceptance of the 
theories, sometimes not very strictly critical, expressed in them. 


A. CUP: 
MOOSIAS, RV Moossias (wooccle]liac [BA]), 
т Esd. 931 = Ezra 1030 MAASEIAH, 13. 


MORASTHITE, THE (Л?П; том TOY мор- 


&c0ei [В], лор^Ө[є] [AQ*], mwpadein [Q7], in 
Jer. 2618 MuwpavelTHC [BNAQ]), a phrase used of 


1 See Che. /z£z. Is. 19 f. ; Marti, Jes. іп KIC 44. 
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Micah (Mic. 11 AV, RV Morashtite), and supposed to 
mean a native ofa place called Moresheth, a dependency 
of Gath, in the maritime plain (so Driver, Zzrod. (9, 326 ; 
cp MORESHETH-GATI). This, however, is not very 
plausible; it would seem that ‘Gath’ (л) in Mic. 114 
must necessarily be corrupt. In Mic.113 Lachish is 
called the prime occasion of sin to the people of Zion 
(тех nz) Then Micah continues, ‘Therefore (7.c., be- 


cause of the sin which spread from Lachish) thou wilt 
have to bid farewell (lit. to send a parting present, as 
to a bride) to Moresheth, О people of Zion’ (лд was 
corrupted into na, and qvx fell out of the text).! More- 
sheth, or rather Morashah, appears to be another form 
of Mareshah, adopted to suggest the meaning ‘be- 
trothed’ (личко). Tt corresponds to méarés (vaxa) in 
V. 15, Which should most probably run thus:— 
RYN nazi уок esl 
PRIE mina xia) "acm 
* Unto a (new) betrother will I conduct thee, O community of 
Mareshah ; 
To Jerahmeel shall the glory of Israel come.'? 
That in much later times a place with a name like 
Morasthi (2), distinct from Mareshah, was pointed out 
to Jerome, does not prove that this is the place intended 
in Mic. 114, or the place of which Micah was a native. 
Rohinson's reasons (BR 2423) for distinguishing Moresheth 
from Mareshah are, (1) the difference of the names, which come 
from different roots (but this is surely a mistake; Mareshah is 
properly улул, Josh. 15 44), and (2) that they are both given 
in the same context (but the writer had an interest in pronounc- 
ing the name the second time Mareshah— viz., to produce a 
fresh paronomasia). Robinson, however, may be right in think- 
ing that the church which, according to Jerome, covered the 
site of the supposed sepulchre of Micah, was the church 2o 
minutes SSE. of Bét Jibrin, the ruins of which are now called 
Sanda Hanna or St. Anne (see ELEUTHEROPOLIS). ‘Close by,’ 
he says, ‘are the ruined foundations of a village, which may or 
may not be ancient.’ This village may in truth have been 


early Christian, and have been called Morasthi to please pil- 
grims. Cp Che. /QZ 10 576-580 (1898). DE ite en 


MORDECAI ('275/ [Baer, Ginsb.] $$ 43, 83, 
MAPAOXAIOC or -yeoc [BNAL]). 
т. The cousin and foster-father of Esther, and one 


of the chief personages in the book of Esther [g.v.] 
(Est. 25, ete.) Не is described as Jeminite (o), Ze., 


virtually a Benjamite, and as descended from Jair, 
Shimei, and Kish, the last two of which are well-known 
Benjamite family names. His name, however, if cor- 
rectly transmitted, is genuine Babylonian (cp Bab. 
AMardu£&éa), and means ‘belonging to MARDUK’ (see 
MERODACH)? The day of 'Mardocheus' (RV ‘of 
Mordecai'* (2 Macc. 1536, тӯѕ uapóoxaujs [A, but 
papóoxoucgs V] "uépas) is a designation of the 14th 
of Adar, the first and greatest of the days of Purim ; 
see ESTHER. The fact, however, that in Esth. 215 (ep 
929) Mordecais uncle is called Abihail? (Spay), 
which is most probably a popular corruption of Jerah- 
meel (see NABAL), that Shimei is an ethnic =Shimeoni, 
and that Kish probably = Cushi, makes it highly prob- 
able that Esther's foster-father derived his name not 
from Marduk but from Jerahmeel—z.e., that he belonged 
to a family of old Jerahmeelite extraction. His true 
name may be Carmeli or some one of the parallel 
forms. 

'This result compels us to give serious consideration 


1 The alternative is, if we keep the text, to make pja vocative : 
‘Therefore shalt thou, О Gath, bid farewell to Moresheth ' (so 
We., Nowack), which seems to have no propriety in this context. 
G. A. Smith (1896) finds no satisfactory explanation of MT. 

2 A captivity in N. Arabia (here called Jerahmeel) is in the 
mind of the writer, who is probably not Micah, but a post-exilic 
writer. See Mican ii., § 4. у A 

3 Tg., perhaps avoiding reference to a heathen deity, sees in 
the name NDI RTD, ‘pure myrrh,’ a figurative description of 
Mordecai. 

1 MARDOCHEUS is the form of the name in the AV apocrypha. 

5 55 * Aminadab,' if we prefer this reading to ‘ Abihail,’ is 
also an ethnic пате = рду), cp МАРАВ. 
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to a view which would otherwise be, not indced absurd 
(there being analogies enough for it), but at least un- 
necessary—viz., that the original story of Esther (as 
perhaps also that of Judith) is to be included among the 
records of the oppression of the Jews, after the fall of 
the kingdom, by the N. Arabian populations. See 
OBADIAH (Book). 

The difficulty caused by the statement in Esth. 26, which 
apparently makes Mordecai a fellow-captive of Jeconiah, is dealt 
with at length by Ryssel, who offers the suggestion that пук 


may really refer to Mordecai's family. There is, however, a 
ready explanation if the Book of Esther is based on an earlier 
narrative (see OnADiAH). If the king of Geshur or Jerahmeel 
is the oppressor of the Jews in the intention of this narrative, it 
was possibly said that Carmeli (?) was one of those carried 
captive by the Jerahmeelites. See Purim, $ 6. 

2. A Babylonian Jew (Ezra22 Neh.77, papaéxaos, pad- 
$oxeos [B], Bay8oxatos [м in Neh.]); in 1 Esd. 58 MARDOCHEUS. 

TR. C. 

MOREH (mwpe), Mt. 522 RVm£, EV FooL (g.v. 

end). 


MOREH, THE HILL OF (5n ЛУД, ‘ the sooth- 


sayer's hill’? raBaaBbamwpa [B], Toy Boowoy Toy 
aBwp [^], Воүмоү Toy amupe [L]) in a deserip- 
tion of the position of the Midianitish army (Judg. 
71). Usually identified with the hill above Shunem, 
now called Wasi Гал? (so Baed.?), 243; С. A. Sm., 
ZIG 397; Buhl, Pa. тоз), though G. F. Moore sup- 
poses the hill intended to be near Shechem. The phrase, 
however, is simply an editor's ingenious attempt to 
make sense of a corrupt passage. Cp HAROD (THE 
WELL OF), 1. ‘ Moreh’ or rather ‘ Hammorceh ' should 
be ' Gilboa' ; both forms are among the many corrup- 
ions of ‘ Jerahmeel.' Оп the true site of ' Gilboa’ see 
SAUL, $ 3 Л, and on the origin of ' Moreh’ sce following 
article. JUS SEE 


MOREH, THE PLAIN OF (ПУ? now; THN ÀPYN 
THN YYHAHN [ADEL]; cp MORIAH), Abraham's 
first resting-place in Canaan; it was at the spot 
where Shechem afterwards stood (Gen.126; but see 
SuECHEM). AV's rendering ‘ plain,’ however, is in- 
admissible ; it is borrowed from Jerome, and ultimately 
from the Aramaic translators (Onk., Jon., Sam.. Tg. 
кошер), who may have wished to save Abraham from 
the suspicion of tree- worship. RV renders ‘the oak 
(mg., terebinth) of Moreh.' So Tuch (1838), com- 
paring ‘the oaks of Manire' (Gen. 1318 1413). Most 
recent writers prefer ‘the oak (sacred tree) of one 
who gives oracles, and compare ‘the oak of augurs’ 
(Judg. 937 RV); sec MEONENIM. This is no donbt 
a possible meaning. Cp лут, ‘to give directions’ 


in Dt. 3310 Mic. 311 (of priests), Is. 914 (of prophets). 
The analogy of ' Moriah' (apa, Gen. 222), however, 
which is certainly the corruption of a proper name (see 
MORIAN), suggests that Tuch and the carliest scholars 
may be right, and 65's rendering seems to point to an 
early reading aw», for which we may also perhaps 
quote the Syriae rendering, 'the oak of Mamre' 
(xan). 

The easiest solution would be “YSN, 'Amorite.' ‘Sony, 


* Jerahmeelite,' however, is just as possible, and is favoured by 
the circumstance that the king of he heut in jude. 9 bears a 
name (Abimelech) which is most prohably an early distortion of 

erahmeel, and by the prominent position of the Jerahmeelites 
in early legend (see Isaac, Jacob, and ср SHECHEM). 


The same tree is referred to again in Gen. 35 4 as ates, and 
in Dt. 11 зо, where (with Sam., B) we should perhaps read 
DON in the singular. Cp GILGAL, $ 5. T. K. C. 


MORESHETH-GATH (ni DP, ‘possession of 
Gath’; KAHponomià reo [BAQ]; HEREDITAS GETH), 
a place in the Shéphélah or Judæan lowland near the 
Philistine country (Mic. 114). Though the name has 
disappeared, the context forbids us to doubt where the 
place lay, and Micah’s surname ‘the Morasthite' 
implies that it was the home of that prophet. The 
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paronomasias of the section make the interpretation diffi- 
cult, and in 114 none of the ancient versions surviving 
recognises Moresheth Gath as a proper name. The 
word Morasthite (.lórasA£i) was therefore obscure to 
them ; but this only gives greater weight to the traditional 
pronunciation, with ð in the first syllable, which is as 
old as (5, and goes against the view, taken by the 
Targum both on Micah and on Jeremiah, and followed 
by some moderns (including Roorda), that Micah came 
from Mareshah (cp v. 15). 

When Eusebius (OS 282 74) places pwpacde near. Eleuthero- 
polis it is not likely that he is thinking of Mareshah (Maresa), 
for he speaks of the former as a village, and of the latter asa 
ruin 2 m. from Eleutheropolis. Jerome, too, in the Æpitaph. 
Paule (Ер. 108), speaking as an eye-witness, distinguishes 
Morasthim, with the church of Micah's sepulchre, from Maresa. 
This, indeed, was after the pretended miraculous discovery of 
the relics of Micah in 385 А.р. ; but the name of the village 
which then existed (Pref. in Mich.) can hardly have been pait 
of a pious fraud. wW К. S. 


MORIAH, or rather ‘the Moriah' (ЛӘП), the 
name of the mountain on which the temple at Jeru- 
salem was built, Gen. 222 (in its present form), 2 Ch. 31. 


Сеп. 222, Sam. зел DW Sam. Vv. amim, ‘vision’; 
©, thv уп» thv bymayv (cp their rend. of туо in 126 [see 
MonEH]) ; Aq. (т. у.) rnv kara avi ; Symm. (т. y.) ms ómraatas ; 
Vg. ferram visionis, connecting with spn, ‘to see'; Pesh. 
lum P ey ; Onk. wine кулм, connecting with 
мух, ‘to fear’; Jon. m5 суш. 2 Ch.31, apop(e)a [BAL]; 
‘mountains of the Amorites’ [Pesh.]; оға [Vg.]. Whether 
the Pesh. rendering in Gen. is rightly claimed by Di. and Ball 
in favour of a reading “үзүл, seems doubtful ; the plural points 
may he due to a later misunderstanding (see Geiger, Urschri/t, 
278/.)  Deimel, however (ZTK, 1899, p. 3), still takes virtually 
the same position (ло —;r32N, comparing Pesh., and even 
Ass. Martu) For Midrashic explanations of ‘Moriah,’ see 
Ber. rabba, § 55 (Wünsche, 263 /.). The explanation of the 
Chronicler (2 Ch. 31) is also of the Midrashic type; ‘ Moriah’ 
is the mountain where Yahwé (see © Chron.) appeared to 
Solomon's father, David. 

Great obscurity hangs about this name, which only 
occurs in these two passages, and in extra-biblical 
passages (Jos. Axt. 1. 131, 76 Моріои ópos) based upon 
them. Until quite lately, in fact, it has been generally 
assumed! that Moriah was the ancient name of the 
temple-mountain. This view, however, only goes back 
to the Chronicler, who may have derived the name 
from the narrative in Genesis (cp Baudissin, SZzdzen, 
2252). That the editor of JE, who gave Gen. 22 1-19 its 
present form, meant to attach the interrupted sacrifice 
to the temple-mountain is highly probable; but he 
suggests rather than states this, and the fact that he 
does not make Abraham call the sacred spot 'the 
Moriah’ but (if the text is right) ‘ Vahwé-yir'é' ought 
to have opened the eyes of the critics. The only 
satisfactory solution is that, in the copy of E used by 
the editor of JE, the word following ja in v. 2 was 
indistinctly written. That word was surely not rm 
(Wellh. CZ 21), as if Shechem were meant, for the 
Samaritan tradition is ultimately based on a confusion 
between the spots mentioned in 126 and 222 respectively. 
Nor wasit “хп (Di., Ball), which is not definite enough. 
The true reading must be one of the names which speci- 
ally belong to the southern border of Canaan—viz., either 
Daso (=the М. Arabian Musri ; see MizRA1M, $ 24) or 
Sxenu. The proposal to read Misrim has been ap- 
proved by Winckler, both privately and in print (G/2 44, 
n. I); the xin exo would easily fall out after лк. Our 
explanation of the story of the sacrifice of Isaac (see 
ISAAC, JEHOVAII-JIREH), however, favours * Jerahmeel.’ 
That the scene of the story is to be placed in the Negeb 
has been seen by Bacon, who rather too arbitrarily reads_ 
3333; cp 201 2462 Nu. 1829 (see his Genesis, 141, n. 3; 


1 Philo, however (De Abr. 32=225, ap. Lag. Orient. 2 55), 
evidently did not share the common view. His words are, 
odbaydca dri rivos. орућотатоу KoAwvod, moppwratw т©Аєш% 
dtootavre Tpuov обор nuepwr. 
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and art. in Hebraica, April 1891). Between the Jerah- 
meelite country and the land of Musri no sharp line of 
division can be drawn. See NEGER. 

The view that ‘Moreh’ (126) and ‘Moriah’ (222) 
are connected—advoeated in 1838 by Tuch, but prob- 
ably very much older—is therefore not so incorrect as 
has been supposed. The Samaritan tradition (ZDPV 
6198 7133) identifying the mountain of sacrifice with 
Gerizim, is not solely the result of religious rivalry with 
the Jews. ‘Moreh’ (traditionally near Shechem) and 
* Moriah’ are probably enough connected. Gerizim, too, 
is really not altogether an unplausible selection. Noone 
would speak of seeing Mt. Moriah at a distance, nor does 
the expression ‘on the third day’ suit Jerusalem as well 
as it suits Gerizim. It it needless, however, to revive the 
old controversy, which loses its basis when a keen 
criticism is applied to the text in the light of passages 
already found to contain the names Misrim and Jerah- 
meel. See, further, JEHOVAH-JIREH. 

And what shall we say of the proceeding attributed 
to the ancient editor of JE? Did he, as Wellhausen 
(CH 21) supposes, invent the name amin, ‘the Moriah,’ 


in order to displace the true reading (2.е., as We. 
thinks, poer, ‘the Hamorites') with the least amount 


of violence, while at the same time suggesting the 
thought of David's vision? Surely not.  Corruptions 
of the text arose very early (ep GILEAD, JACOB). The 
editor had before him an indistinetly written text, and, 
helped by a special devotion to the temple at Jerusalem, 
imagined that he read mwao (asx), which he explained 
as=m ‘хт, ‘the appearance of Yahwe.’! The name, 


however, which had never before been heard of, made 
no impression on the Jewish mind, till the Chronicler 
(їп what form, may be left uncertain) gave it currency. 
To hold with Grill (ZA TIV 4 [1884] 144 f.) that Moriah, 
as a name for the temple-mount, is at least as old as the 
name Jerusalem, and to explain it as—m nib, * founda- 


tion of Yahwe,' is a view which, though supported by 
Konig (Лейхоеб. 111 480), is by no means natural or 
philologically plausible. TIR Ge 


MORTAR AND PESTLE. The historically oldest 
mode of making the grains of cereals more palatable 
was to roast them (see Foon, §1f[e@]). It was found still 
more profitable, however, to release the mealy kernel 
by rubbing the grains between two stones, a method 
still in vogue among many civilised races. The lower 
and larger stone might be slightly concave like the 
Scottish ' saddle-querns,' or might be flat and sloping 
towards the front as in Egypt, whilst the rubbing stone 
was flat on one side and round on the other, with 
rounded ends, like an egg cut lengthwise. Such querns 
are still, or were till recently, used for grinding dura 
(Niebuhr, Déscript. de l'Arabie, 45, with illustration, 
copied in Benzinger, MA 85; Nowack, A/f1 110), 
Along with mortars, they were the only means by which 
the ancient Egyptians obtained their flour? (see statuette 
of slave-girl at work, Erman, Avyft, 190). A number 
of rubbing stones were found by Bliss in the mound of 
Tel-el-Hesy, and are figured by him (froma photograph) 
in A Mound of Many Cities, 85. 

A more efficient mode of obtaining the same results 
was by means of the mortar (ләр, médókàh, Nu.118, 
©, Ovia ; also pns, mater, Prov. 2722; Aq., Theod., 
бАдо$ ; in later Hebrew more frequently nyn mak- 
téšeth) and pestle (-by, ‘ez, Pr., La; б, Aq., etc., 
here and © ВХсаА 2331, taepos). Both mortar and 
pestle were in ordinary cases either of wood—probably, 


і Local names are not generally compounded with, 7, though 
W. M. Müller (Аз. жи. Eur.) mentions some in pre-Israelitish 
times which have the appearance of being so compounded. 

2 Wilkinson's paragraph on the mills of the early Egyptians 
(Manners and Customs, etc. [1878] 1359) is shown, by his 
editor Birch in a footnote (Zc.), to be a mistake. Cp Erman, 
op. cit, 189. 
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as at the present day, a section of the trunk of a 
tree—or of stone; specimens in the latter material 
were also found at Tel-el-Hesy (illustr. ай. Bliss, А с.). 
Copper mortars were likewise in use, and in the temple 
the mortars in which the family of Abtines pounded the 
spices for the sacred incense were of gold. 

According to Jewish tradition they were among the spoils 
which Titus took with him to Rome (Edersheim, Hamburger), 
and according to some the cup-like vessels which appear on 
the tahle of shewbread on the Arch of Titus are two of these 
mortars,! 

In NT times a mortar was an article of furniture in 
every house and, as we learn from the Mishna, was 
used for pounding, besides wheat and barley, a variety 
of substances such as vegetables, spices, salt, ete. 

In the laws regulating the selling of houses, the maktésheth 
Eéb& à (fixed) or the mortar huilt, probably with a pedestal (see 
illustr. inWilk. cited below), into the floor wasa fixture, and went 
with the house as distinguished from the ‘moveable mortar’ 
which did not (540. Bath. 4 3; see passage in full under Mitt, 
$3) The average height of the household mortar and pedestal 
(vddApcov) was about three feet, and the length of the pestle half 
as much again, hence Hesiod's line cited by Blümner (7echno- 
logie d. gewerbe, etc., 17), ОХцо uev. тритдёти Táuvew Vmepov 
8ё трітуҳоу. The pestles of the Egyptians (see illustr. in 
Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. 2204) and of the Greeks (Blümner, of. cit. 
22, from a vase) were more slender in the middle, where they 
were grasped by one hand or both, swelling slightly towards 
either end where they again contracted. 

Mortars are mentioned in the OT as having been 
used for the preparation of the manna (Nu. 118), and 
once again Prov.2722: ' Though thou shouldest bray 
a fool in a mortar (among bruised corn (RV; AV 
wheat) with a pestle] yet will his foolishness not depart 
from him.' 'Toy, however, omits the words within 
brackets as exceeding the poetical measure of the 
half-couplet.? In that case the expressive figure of 
the poet is taken from the use of mortar and pestle to 
remove the husk from the wheat before grinding.? "The 
coarse meal obtained bv this method was termed by the 
Hebrews oj деў (Lev.2:416, RV ‘bruised corn,’ 
from an unused root ёч, Arab. jarasa, to crush, grind, 
which gives us the modern Syrian name for the hand- 
mill, /arz$y), also agny, ‘drisdh (Nu. 1520, EV ‘dough,’ 
RV™g-, ‘coarse meal’; sce Ges.-Buhl09, s.v,), and 
perhaps nis) or mew 7402012 (Prov. 27 22 2 5. 17 10, 
RV ‘bruised corn’). In order to obtain a finer meal, 
the contents of the mortar might be taken out from 
time to time and passed through a sieve, the coarser 
grains being returned to the mortar, as we see from the 
detailed illustration of the process on an Egyptian 
monument (Wilkinson, /.c. ). 

The impoverishing effects of intemperance (Prov. 23 31) are 
paraphrased by the Greek translators in terms of a popular 
proverb ; thou shalt walk more naked than a pestle (for instances 
from classical writers see Blümner, of. cif. 18). 

The mortar (#akdésh) gave its name to two localities in 
Palestine, doubtless of a deep hollow formation, the one associ- 
ated with the exploits of Samson (Judg. 15 19, EV ‘the hollow 


place.’ see Lent), the other in or close to Jerusalem (Zeph. 1 11, 
see RVmg., and cp JERUSALEM, § 23, etc., and MAKTESH). 


That the mortar and pestle preceded the mill among 


1 They are more likely to be gold censers. 

2 [Toy's view, however, leaves out of account maa тлу, 
which can hardly mean ‘in the midst of grit (or, bruised corn),' 
maan in 2 S. 17 19 being corrupt (see n. 4 below), and there being 
no other proof-passage. ©’s ё нёс ovvedpiov suggests TNI 
pn ; this is very plausible, but it is better to read nizim sin 
After some necessary corrections (see Cz. Bzb.) the text becomes, 

Though thou argue (thy matter) with a fool in the most 
public place, р 
His foolishness will not depart from him.] 

3 The MT with the words retained—as was noted under 
CooxiNG, $ 3—has not infrequently been regarded as an indica- 
tion of the manufacture of the favourite Syrian dish &/25eZ, which 
consists of hoiled wheat and mutton pounded together for some 
hours. К j 

4 [Strict textual criticism questions the existence of such a 
word. The initial 5 in moj, mean is hardly the article. For 
Prov., Ac, see n.2 above, and in 2 S. Zc. read nn, 
See Crit, Bid.) 


cushions in readiness for a meal). 
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the Hebrews, as we are expressly informed was the case 
among the Romans (see MILL), is shown by an inter- 
esting example of conservativism in religious practice, 
similar to the late retention of stone knives for the rite 
of circumcision (Josh. 53, cp Ex. 425). In the legisla- 
tion of Levitieus, it is required that the offering of the 
first-fruits shall consist of early ears of wheat roasted at 
the fire, and then crushed in the mortar (214; cp 
Servius's statement quoted under MILL) A. R. S. К. 


MORTER. 1. 2N, hómer; THAOC ; lutum (Gen. 
113 [cementum], Ex. 114 15.4125 Nah. 314). The 
builders of the tower of Babel are said to have used 
bitumen (EV ' slime ') instead of mortar (see BITUMEN). 
In Palestine the usual material is clay (Ar. Гл). "This 
is mixed with chopped straw which serves the same 
purpose as the ox-hair which our plasterers mix with 
their plaster.  Desides this, there is a mortar made 
from sand, ashes, and lime, well pounded and mixed 
with oil. ‘Nothing affords a stronger manifestation 
of persevering and patient labour than the long-con- 
tinued and repeated beatings to which the Orientals 
subject the plaster (of lime, ashes, and straw), which is 
more especially intended to resist wet, and whieh does 
most effeetually answer that purpose ' (Kitto, Pict. Bib., 
Ezek. 13:0); ep House, $ x. Mortar is usually trodden 
with the feet (Nah. 314) ; but wheels may also be used. 

2. "Ey, ‘арлам; xoùs; lutum (Lev. 1442-45). See above. 

3- In Ezek. 13 10 f. 14/ 22 281 "ER m is used, for which EV 
has ‘daub with untempered [mortar]' (cp Ar. /a/4Z, ‘dry loam 
or clay’). This rendering goes back to Vg. * linire luto absque 
paleis’ (once), ‘linire absque temperamento ' (thrice); but the 
figure seems to be that the prophets whitewash, or give sanction 


and plausibility to, the popular scheme (likened to a mud wall). 
So ®© (aAethetv) and the moderns. 


4. nop, mélet; GBRAQ om. (Jer. 439t RV, AV clay). 
ing uncertain (see CLay). 


MOSERA, RV Moserah (mov : M€ICAÀAI [BA], 
micade [L]), Dt. 1061, or Moseroth (NND, mac- 
coypw6, -роүӨ [BF!], macoypoyé [A]. -w08 (11). 
Nu. 3330 f. T, a station in the Wilderness of Wanderings 
(see WANDERINGS). The termination -ah in Moserah, 
however, is loeative. The name seems to be really 
traditional, and it is difficult not to place it in the 
neighbourhood of Kadesh. If so, Moser may Бе a 
corruption of «yz, Missur—z.e., the N. Arabian land of 


Read- 


Musri. This is a conjecture ; but we are bound to give 
at least a eonjectural explanation of the statement ‘ there 
Aaron died, and there he was buried’ (Dt. 106). Cp 
Nu. 20 22-28, and see Hor, MOUNT, 1. TRC: 
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Clans at Kadesh (§ 12). 
Accounts of theophany (§ 13). 
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Death of Moses ($ 16). 
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Earlier criticism (§ 1). 
Names (§ 2). 

Ark of bulrushes (8 3). 
Born in Egypt? (8 4). 
A Yahwe clan ($ 5). 
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* There hath not arisen a prophet since in Israel like 
unto Moses, whom Yahwe knew face to face ' (Dt. 34 то). 
This is the enthusiastic eulogy of a late 
editor, reflecting on the beautiful picture of 
an ideal ' man of God' presented in the 
composite narrative. Every true Jew and every true 
Christian must read it with reverence and sympathy. 
Still, true devoutness does not exclude historical criti- 
cism, and as critical students we are bound to remember 
that every religion which is not simply autochthonous 
and primitive displays considerable eagerness in doing 
honour to its real or supposed founder. Now, the influ- 
ence of great personalities—too great to be altogether 
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tied down by tradition and convention—upon the re- 
ligions of the most gifted races cannot indeed be over- 
looked ; but it is only too easy for the adherents of a 
religion to assign too many achievements to its rightly or 
wrongly assumed chief prophet and legislator. 

Feeling this tendency very strongly, Ewald endeavoured 
to reduce the prophetic and legislative work of Moses 
to ‘those essential truths and social arrangements which 
constitute the motive power of the whole history.' ‘We 
must not,' he says, ' be startled by the grandeur of the 
former or the wonderful nature of the latter, so as to 
reject anything because it appears incredible. For all 
the greatest and most enduring ideas that actuate and 
glorify the subsequent history, must have arisen in that 
sacred birthday of the community ; and . at such 
extraordinary epochs, and among a people such as Israel 
then was, the most wonderful things became possible‘ 
(Hist. 2 тоу). 

Few of us are still satisfied with the mixture of 
abstract religious philosophy and arbitrary criticism 
furnished by Ewald. His notion of what ‘Israel then 
was' being purely imaginative, there can be no sound 
or durable basis to his reconstruction of Moses and his 
teaching. ‘To the Israelites, as we now begin to know 
them from a truly historical criticism, the ‘abstract 
ideas’ which Ewald finds in ‘the Mosaic economy’ 
would have been ‘a stone instead of bread.'! If such 
a person as Moses existed, he can, in working for such 
a people as the Israelites, only have oecupied himself 
with the practical questions of the time; otherwise 
indeed the subsequent history of Israel is inconceivable. 
He had to unite the tribes on a permanent basis, and 
this basis eould only be a religious one. He must 
therefore have been a worshipper and spokesman of 
Yahwé in some special sense, and have devoted himself 
suceessfully to the task of making this God more 
geuerally worshipped. In order to do this, however, he 
must first of all have brought the seattered clans of Israel 
together, and, if we assume that some of them were in 
the land of * Goshen,' that Goshen was in Egypt, and that 
the Egyptianauthorities hindered theremoval of the clans, 
Moses must have had the greatest diffieulties to cope with, 
and very justly, from a teleologieal point of view, may 
his sueeess appear an extraordinary divine interposition. 
More than this we cannot venture, even from a moder- 
ately conservative point of view, to assume.? That 
there was a marked difference between the religion pro- 
moted, as is supposed, by Moses and that of (say) the 
Kenites, eannot be asserted. That morality counted 
for more with Moses than (say) with Jethro, is incon- 
sistent with the facts reeorded in the Book of Judges, 
from which faets we may infer with some degree of 
accuracy what the moral stale of the Israelites before 
the entranee into Canaan must have been. Morality, 
indeed, cannot as yet have emerged from rule and 
tradition, nor can the decisions given by Moses beside 
the sacred tree and well safely be regarded even as its 
germs.? 

The historical character of Moses, however, has been 
rather postulated than proved by recent eritics. Without 
it, they find it diffieult or impossible to explain the 
ethical impulse and tendency which, at any rate from 
the time of the prophet Amos (and Amos, be it re- 
membered, presupposes that this impulse is no novelty), 
is conspicuous in the history of Israelitish religion. 
Moreover, the name ‘Moses’ not only represents a 
great though little-known personality; it is also a 
symbol of a colossal fact asserted by the later tradition 
—viz., the deliverance of the clans or tribes of Israel 


1 Cp Wellh. Hist. of Israel and Judah ®, 16 (1891); Z/G 17 
1894). 
‹ 2 Cp Stade, GIZ (1887), 1303 Akad. Reden (1899), 107 7. ; 
Smend, 4 7 Re£.-gesch. (2) (1899), p. 17; Montefiore, Hibbert 
Lectures, 1892, p. 14 f. 

3 See 5 Rel, of Isr. 33f. Note that ‘law’ in the 
English edition of this book corresponds to Recht in the 
German, 
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from Egyptian bondage, and the recognition of Yahwé 
by these united clans as the deity who had proved 
himself mightier and consequently more divine than 
the gods of Egypt (cp Ex. 181o f., J), and required 
fron them a gratitude and an obedience, out of 
which in the fulness of time a true ethical conscious- 
ness and an ethical monotheism might be expected to 
develop. 1 

The task at present before scholars is to examine 
these assumptions of recent criticism, and since criticism 
is bound to be progressive and to correct its own errors, 
we shall proceed to study various unobserved or neglected 
facts, which, it will be seen, are adverse even to the 
highly mitigated traditionalism to which critics twenty 
or even ten years ago were addicted. We shall not 
forget the need of circumspection; but our circum- 
spection will have to apply itself in as yet unfamiliar 
ways. 

First of all, however, we must deal with the name 
* Moses ' and the other related names, and ask, What 
do they mean? and what have they to teach 
us? The name of Moses appears in the 
OT as пз, Mose; the Arabic form of this is Misa. 


In Josephus and Philo, and in MSS of the LXX and 
NT generally, we meet with the Grzecised form uwvons 
(cp Vg. Moyses); there is a constant variant, however, 
pocos. lE the OT form were correct, and the name 
Hebrew, the obvious meaning would be ‘deliverer’ 
(vīza, ‘to draw out’; cp 25. 9221; = Ps. 1817). There 
is no trace, however, of such an explanation any- 
where in the OT. Pharaoh's daughter, who is sup- 
posed to speak Hebrew, calls the foundling Mose, 
‘because I drew him out of the water’ (Ex. 210 (E]). 
That E had any thought of an Egyptian origin is im- 
probable; the name Mose is strikingly unlike any of 
the names given as Egyptian in the story of Joseph, 
and the Hebrew connection suggested for the name 
by E has no parallel in the Joseph story except in the 
accounts of non-Egyptian names like Ephraim and 
Manasseh. 

At a much later time it became important to tighten 
the connection between the Jews and the Egyptians ; 
on the Ethiopian war of Moses, see $ 21. Josephus 
(Ал. 11.96; c..45.131) and Philo (12А. A/oys. 14) 
therefore were dissatisfied with the vague statement of 
Pharaoh's daughter, and explained the name Moses as 
—'saved from the water,’ a theory to which Jablonski 
(Ориѕсс. 1 152 f.) gave а quasi-philological character. 
Hence for a time the Coptic etymology, mo ‘water,’ 
and 23е ‘rescued,’ obtained general currency, though a 
genuine Egyptian name meaning ‘ saved from the water ' 
would be quite differently formed (ZDMG 25 141). 

At present, a more plausible etymology (suggested 
by Lepsius, Chronologie, 326; cp Ebers, Durch Gosen, 
525 /.) 15 in vogue. There is an Egyptian word mes or 
mesu, meaning ‘child,’ which sometimes occurs as a 
name by itself, and sometimes as the second part of a 
theophorous name (e.g., in the royal names Thotmes, 
Ahmes, Ramessu) Dillmann (Zx.-Lev. 16) would 
take ‘Moses’=mesu to be the original name; Renan 
(Hist. 1160) and Guthe (СГУ [1899], 20) prefer to 
take it as an abbreviation of a theophorous Egyptian 
name. 

The special objection to these widely held views? is 
fourfold. (т) The vowel in mes, mesu (or, according to 
W. M. Müller, z:0se) is short, whereas the corresponding 
vowel in Mōšė is long, and the sibilants in the two 
words are different. (2) The Hebrews would surely 
not have accepted a name for their hero from their 


2. Names. 


1 So Budde, of. cit., 35-38. 

2 Giesebrecht, Geschichtlichkeit des Sinaibundes (1900), p. т, 
regards the * Egyptian name' of Moses as a fact which confirms 
the statement that Moses came forward in Egypt; and Wellh. 
(CGU) 14, n. 1) appears to be untroubled by douhts. Holzinger, 
however (Æx. 6), says that the name ПЕ ЇЗ is ‘ unexplained.’ 


3 From a private communication of Prof, W, Max Müller. 
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Egyptian oppressors ;} the supposed Egyptian etymo- 
logies of PHINEWAS and HOR are not safe enough to be 
quoted on the other side as parallels. (3) A close 
examination of the traditions respecting Moses connects 
him much more certainly with N. Arabia than with 
Egypt. (4) The points of contact between Israclitish 
and Egyptian religious customs are few and unimportant, 
which would be strange, if Moses had received a name 
which naturalised him as an Egyptian. 

It remains to interpret the name of Mōšė on the 
analogy of the names of Moses’ nearest relations which 
express ethnic, more precisely, the present writer now 
thinks, N. Arabian affinities. 


These names, with the explanations here suggested, are (1) 
Amram, probably a development of Jerahmeel; (2) Јосньвер 
(g.v.), perhaps the original of the tribal name known to us as 
Ja'akob (Jacob); (3) Aharon (Aaron), probably a distorted frag- 
ment of Jerahmeel; (4) MiRIAM (g.v.), a distortion either of 
Merari [Misri] or of Amramith ; (5) Ziproran (g.v.), probably = 
Zarephath—7.e., a personification of the Zarephathites, a branch 
ofthe Misrim of N. Arabia (see ZaREPHATH); (6) Gershom 2— 
i.e., belonging to the GirSu or GiSru or GeSurim of the Negeb of 
Palestine (see GigzrTES). 

If the explanation of these names now suggested be 
accepted they record the early connection of the Israelites 
with populations of N. Arabia, where Horeb (the sacred 
mountain with which Moses is so closely associated) was 
situated (see SINAI). Тһе presumption therefore is that 
ngo, МО$е, also is N. Arabian. It might be connected 
with s3, ' Misrite, Missür being the general name of 
the country referred to (see MizRAIM). Мое is virtu- 
ally identical with Mūšī, which, in Ex. 619 [P], is the 
name of a son of Merari b. Levi; indeed, in т Ch. 
2427 (cp v. 26), SHOHAM (Ze, Mōšė, corrupted by 
transposition) occurs in lieu of Musi. The other son of 
Merari is called Mahli (elsewhere explained as = Јегаһ- 
meel), and we may assume that Moe, Misi, and Merari 
are all developments or distortions of some collateral 
form of Misri? (Ze, ‘one belonging to the land of 
Missur '). 

It may be objected to this view that in the earliest 
tradition (J), as it now stands, the father, the mother, 
and the sister of Moses are nameless, and that Aaron 
appears in this document ‘only to disappear’ (see AARON, 
§ 4) The answer is (1) that the want of names in Ex. 
214 may be due to Rp, who found the original names 
inconsistent with his material in chap. 6 (so Bacon), and 
(2) that, on the theory advocated above, the tradition of 
the migration led by ‘Moses’ is in fact necessarily 
without personal names, the names Moses, Amram, 
Jochebed, etc., being all ethnic, and not really borne by 
individuals. All that the earliest tradition knew was 
that a tribe closely connected with the Misrites and 
Jerahmeelites, and specially addicted to the worship of 
Yahwe, the god of Horeb, played a leading part in the 
migration of the Israelites into Canaan. ‘This earliest 
tradition comes to us in part through P, whose lateness 
as à writer does not detract from the value of any 
information which he cannot have invented, and prob- 
ably derived from early traditional sources. 

The tradition respecting the child Moses in the box 
(basket ?) of papyrus-reeds (EV ‘ark of bulrushes' ; see 

RUSHES, І) is told only by Е. Accord- 

ыз сы of ing to this writer, Moses, the child of a 

Wrushes. yan and a woman of the tribe of Levi 
(see JOCIEBED), was hidden among the recds by the 
Nile, on account of a cruel edict that all male children 
of Hebrews should be put to death (cp Mt. 216). 


1 According to Manetho (in Jos. c. AZ. i. 264) the Egyptian 
name of the leader of the ‘lepers’ was Osarsiph ; but when he 
went over to roUTo то уєгоѕ, he received the name of Moses. Cp 
JosEkPH i., 88 1, 11. Chaeremon (77. 132) makes the Egyptian 
name of Moses Tisithen. 

2 Zipporah's second son Eliezer is only a doublet of Aaron's 
son ELEAZAR(g.c., 1), the ethnic origin of whose name may be 
presumed, but is not definitely explained. 

3 We can hardly therefore look foran Assyrian etymology of 
Moses (e.g., mas#, to be bright), Cp Sayce, Rel Ass. Bad. 
46.7. 
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Moses’ sister watched him, till the daughter of Pharaoh? 
saw the weeping child, and had compassion on him. 
Through his sisters cleverness he enjoyed maternal 
nursing, but was afterwards adopted as her son by 
Pharaoh's daughter. 

This charmingly told story is of mythic origin.? The 
tale of the setting adrift of a divine or heroie infant on 
water is also a tradition of the Babylonians, the Greeks, 
the Romans, the Germans, and even the Japanese. 3 
It is significant that the Hebrew word for ‘ark’ oecurs 
only twice—in Ex. 235 and in Gen. 614 f. (Deluge)— 
and we may venture to suppose that the story of Moses 
has absorbed one of the details of a popular story either 
of Creation (cp the Japanese myth) or of the Deluge 
(which is a second Creation, ep DELUGE, $ 19). The 
story gained immensely by this. The hero who was 
destined to lead his people through a 'sea,' and to be 
worsted by no obstacles, ought, in poetical fitness, to 
baffle his enemies even in infancy. 

Of the parallel non-Jewish stories it is only necessary 
to quote one—that of Sargon of Agadé. ‘This remark- 
able tale, which boldly claims the authority of Sargon, 
begins thus (cp BITUMEN, col. 589) ! :— 

* Sargina, the powerful king, the king of Agadé am I. My 
mother was poor, my father I knew not; the brother of my father 
lived in the mountains . . . My mother, who was poor, con- 
ceived me, and secretly gave birth to me; she placed me in a 
basket of reeds, she shut up the mouth of it with bitumen, she 
abandoned me to the river, which did not overwhelm me. The 
river bore me away and brought me to Akki the irrigator. Akki 
the irrigator received me in the goodness of his heart. Akki 
the irrigator reared nie to boyhood. Akki the irrigator made 
me a gardener. My service as a gardener was pleasing unto 
Ištar and 1 became king.’ 5 

Such a story as this, apart from the detail about the 
gardener, was probably floating in popular Hebrew 
tradition, and when men began to ask what happened 
to Moses before he became Hobab's (or Jethro's) son- 
in-law, it occurred to a narrator to transfer it to the 
biography of Moses. When the tradition was thus 
enriched, it of course stated that Moses drew his first 
breath in the land of Egypt. ‘The story of the ‘ark’ is 
adapted only to the region of the Nile or the Euphrates, 
and J, though in its present form his aecount of Moses 
begins (apparently) with the aid rendered by Moses to 
Hobab's daughters (1х. 216 f.), distinctly states that 
Moses had fled to Midian’ (or rather Musri) from 
Egypt. 

lt is not, however, an easy matter to understand how 
Moses can have left his fellow-tribesmen in Egypt and 

. settled with Hobab.5 The narrator who 

4. Born in mou eh d f Ph h’ 
Eee ut or made him the adopted son o araoh's 

PME daughter only inereased the difficulty ; for 

* if Moses had been reared as an Egyptian, 

he would naturally have received an Egyptian office and 
an Egyptian wife. Moreover, let it now be noticed that 
we have in 1 K. 1117 /, in its present form, the account 

1 Josephus (Az. 11.95) calls her Thermutis; Artapanus (in 
Eus. Praef. Ev. 927) Merris. Cp col. 2090. 

2 Ewald (Z//sz. 242) long ago saw this; so also Ebers, Durch 
Gosen (1872), 72. " 

3 The Japanese myth is that the first child born to the divine 
pair, Izanagi and Izanami, the parents of gods and men, was 
set adrift in an ark of reeds. "The story (which is admitted as 
genuine by Tylor, Remarks on Japanese Mythology) is told in 
connection with an account of Creation. For a wider circle of 
kindred stories see A. Bauer, Die Cyros-sage und l'erwandtes; 
K. Schubert, Z/erodots Darstellung der Cyrussage. 

4 Note that no name is mentioned (apart from Akki) but that 
of Sargina. So in the story of Moses in Ex. 2 no name is given 
but that of Moses. The cause of Sargina’s exposure is not 
mentioned. 

5 R. W. Rogers, Hist. of Bab. and Ass., 1362; cp A B, iia 
тоо; Del. Par. 208 /. Note that izitu is not ‘princess’ (as G. 
Smith) but ‘ poor.’ 


6 In Oxf Hex., however, vv. 11-152 are assigned to J (cp 
Wellh., Corn.). 

7 pz, like pms, is sometimes an error for ЭО —7.е., Musri. 

8 The story in Ex. 212 is not in character with the Moses of 
the later period. ‘He looked this way and that way, and when 
he saw that there was no one,' etc. One may defend the story 


of the flight of Moses by the Egyptian story of Sanehat or 
Sinuhit (АР), 2 18 /7.), but not the cause of the flight. 
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of an Edomite who fled into Egypt, and was there 
hospitably received by Pharaoh, who gave him the 
queen's sister to wife, and that underlying this is an 
earlier and more authentic story that the asylum found 
by the fugitive was in the N. Arabian Musri! The 
suspicion naturally arises that the earliest tradition 
respecting Moses represented him as an Israelite, who, 
together with his clan, had been admitted to the jus 
connubii by a tribe of Midianites, or rather (sce HOBAB) 
Misrites, which dwelt not far from Horeb, the sacred 
mountain of Yahwé. The story of his chivalrous 
conduct towards Hobab's daughters seems to have been 
suggested by that of Jacob's friendliness to Rachel at 
the well (Gen. 292-10 J). Jacob marries Rachel; so 
Moses marries Zipporah, who is one of the seven 
daughters of the priest of Midian (Musri ?). Who are 
these seven daughters, we ask? Surely they represent 
the seven districts of the Misrite territory, one of which 
—that nearest Canaan—had, we hold, for its centre 
Zarephath.  ZIPPORAH (g.v.) is, in our view, a mis- 
written Zarephath, just as Rachel is a distortion of 
Jerahmeel: Further, let us not forget that Elijah, who 
is in some important respects the double of Moses, is 
elosely connected by tradition with ‘ Zarephath which 
belongs to Missur' (1 K. 17 1o, revised text; see ZARE- 
PHATH) The only doubt is whether Moses (z.e., the 
clan) aequired Zarephath by the cession of a Misrite 
chieftain, or by conquest (see 8 17). 

The story in Ex. 424 //., being deeply corrupt, is of no value 
for the story of Zipporah, and the description of her in Nu. 12 1 
as a * Cushite woman' adds nothing to our knowledge. Some 
indeed (e.g., Ewald, 2752. 2 177 £, n. 3) have supposed that it is 
not Zipporah who is meant, but an Ethiopian concubine whom 
Moses took after the death of Zipporah. It is not, however, the 
Ethiopian but the N. Arabian Cush (see Соѕн, 2) that is 


referred to, and Hobab, father of Zipporah (Zarephath), dwelt 
in Musri? which adjoined Cush. 


By this connection the clan of Моё (Misri ?), as it 
was now called, and apparently the whole tribe of Levi? 
became a priestly and in a wide sense 

5. А Yahwe prophetie tribe, devoted to the worship 
of Yahwe.+ This is thoughtfully de- 
scribed by Е in Ex. 31 4469-14 as a new and solemn 
revelation of God to Moses by the name Yahwé at 
‘Horeb the mountain of God.’ J also describes a 
solemn call to Moses, but presupposes that Yahwe is 
already known to the elders of Israel in Egypt (8 16). 
J also speaks of the mountain as ‘yp “л, ‘mount Sinai’ E 
(mon, EV ‘the bush,’ is less probable) ; it burned, and 
was not consumed. The mountain (called Horeb 
{mutilated from ‘ Jerahmeel' ?] by E and Sinai by J) is 
described, according to a very plausible emendation of 
31, as in ‘the wilderness of Jerahmeel’ (read s379 


oon for чечей "nw); it may be Jebel Muweileh which 
lies NE. of 'Ain Gadis, E. of the Wady eš-Šerāif, but 
is more probably some mountain-group nearer to 
Kadesh.9 Horeb or Sinai was virtually guarded by a 
tribe of Yahwé - worshippers which is variously called 
Kenites, Jerahmeelites (?),7 and Misrites (scarcely 
Midianites). 

We are further told that Yahwé commissioned Moses 
to bring out the b’ne Israel who were in 
Egypt, so that they might worship Yahwe 
on 'this mountain' (so E), and that he promised 


clan. 


6. Misrim. 


! See HADAD, and cp JER 11 [1899], 551-556; Beke, Origines 
Biblice, 1 [1834], 307, n. 4. 
2 Read "X2 for "9 (see preceding col. n. 7). 


3 ‘Levi’ is doubtless an older name than Мо, 
origin see LEVI. 

4 So Bateson Wright (Was Israel ever in Egypt? 164) finds 
‘traces of a tradition that this tribe (Levi) is of Kenite origin.’ 

5 Soin Dt. 38 16 read, with Renan, yp 20. See Воѕн, and 
note the differences of scholars as to the exact sense of р, а 
word which we certainly do not expect just here, and find only 
once again іп a dependent passage, Dt.3316. Пасоп% theory, 
adopted by Bennett (Hastings, DZ 3 349 a), is therefore excluded. 

6 Therefore not SE. of Elath (as Wellhausen). See Sinal, 
and cp BEER-LAHAI-RO!, JEHOVAH-]IREH. 

7 ‘Ben Reuel,' Nu. 1029, =‘ ben Jerahmeel.’ 
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to give them a home in a land flowing with milk and 
honey (so J). Тһе present writer regards it as probable 
that this land was described in the text which underlies 
Ex. 38 as ‘the land of the Kenite, the Rehobothite, the 
Jerahmeelite, and the Zarephathite' ;! that the ‘land 
flowing with milk and honey’ was in the Negeb? (Nu. 
1321 f., revised text; cp ESHCOL, PARADISE, КЕПОВ, 
ZIN); and even our present narrative is not without 
some indications that the Exodus known to the original 
tradition was a peaceful one, and that the land which 
was migrated from was not Goshen but Cushan (the 
N. Arabian Cush)—not Misraim (Egypt) but Misrim 
(Musri). Of course it is not inconceivable (cp EXODUS 
i., 8 3) that some clans of Israel may have been in Egypt, 
and may have removed from that country to join 
kindred clans in N. Arabia, one of which—the tribe of 
Levi or Mdse—may even have gone to the land of 
Goshen to escort their brethren to Kadesh. But is 
there not something artificial in this construction of 
history ? 

lt is true that the story of Joseph represents Simeon 
as having been kept in bondage in Egypt (Gen. 4224), 
and that we naturally suppose Simeon and Levi to have 
shared the same fate (cp Сеп. 4950). The ethnic 
connections of Simeon and Levi, however, to judge 
from the valuable material in the genealogies of 1 Ch. 
4 6, appear to have been N. Arabian; the name 
Phinehas is not to be quoted as suggesting an Egyptian 
element in Levi, for it is more probably of Jerahmeelite 
than of Egyptian origin (see PHINEHAS) As Moses 
is a member of the tribe of Levi (so closely connected 
by tradition with N. Arabia) we cannot expect to find 
him in Egypt, though he (Z.e., his clan) may, as we have 
admitted, possibly (not probably) have made an ex- 
pedition to the Egyptian frontier. 

That the Moses-clan was at any rate composed of 
fearless warriors (cp Ex. 3226 f. and contrast the timid 

Moses of Ex. 212) is shown by the stor 

WEE sum which underlies p per ue 
narrative in Ex. 424-26. As it now stands, the narrative 
relates in most obscure terms how Zipporah protected 
her husband against the angry Yahwé (!) by circumcis- 
ing her son (see CIRCUMCISION, 8 2) Really, how- 
ever, in our view, the passage describes a feat of 
martial prowess comparable to that ascribed to Shamgar 
in Judg. 331 (see Crit. Bið. ). 

We read thus, ‘And it came to pass in the wilderness of 
Jerahmeel that Jerahmeelites (7.є., Amalekites, raiders who had 
ио fixed settlements) fell upon him and sought to slay him. 
And he took an ox-goad, and smote the Jerahmeelites, and 
thought, I have wiped out the Jerahmeelites ' (cp Ex. 17 14 /, * I 
will wipe out the name of Amalek,' etc.). To explain this it 
may be noted that the word * Jerahmeelites' has, we believe, a 
twofold meaning: (1) those of Jerahmeelite origin, (2) Bedonins. 

The tradition of the Exodus, as we now have it, is 
indeed extremely inconsistent. At one time it delineates 
a Moses who must be an individual 
(é.9., Ex. 3-423); at another, it enables 
us to see plainly that Moses is no 
individual, but a clan. We need not wonder at these 
variations. The original tradition, which had to do 
chiefly with tribes, was too strong to be altogether 
transformed; but the tendency of storytellers to 
individualise altered the primitive tradition in many 
points. Here is an instance. We have seen how the 
infancy of Moses was glorified ; tradition was equally 
careful to give the hero a stiitable equipment as a prophet 
of Yahwe. A prophet, according to the primitive notion, 
must be a thaumaturgist; Moses therefore needed a 
wonder-working staff.3 


8. Elaboration 
of story. 


1 In Ex.38, as it now stands, these names have become 
‘Canaanite, Hittite, Amorite, Perizzite' ; * Hivite'and ‘ Jebusite' 
have been added. 

2 So in 1 S. 18 25-27 the ‘hundred foreskins’ (точу mxo) may 
have come by corruption from ‘ Jerahmeelites' (цохолт). The 
whole story becomes quite plain and natural. Cp SHECHEM, 
and see Czzz. Bib. 


3 In Ex. 420 Ф paraphrases ту pdBSov тї тарӣ тоў Ocov. 
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According to J, Yahwé vouchsafed to give a supernatural 
ower to the shepherd's staff in the hand of Moses (42 77); hut 
y gets rid of the thaumaturgic element as soon as hecan. E, on 
the other hand, states that God entrusted Moses with a staff 
which he had not previously possessed, to perform his wonderful 
works (417; cp 204), and that of the five plagues inflicted upon 
the Egyptians by Moses four (Z.e., all except the death of the 
firstborn) were brought by his lifting up or stretching out his 
staff, and the striking story of Rephidim turns entirely on the 
uplifting of the hand with the staff. P, too, attaches much 
importance to the staff, though it is of Aaron's staff that this 
writer speaks. Four out of the six plagues were inflicted by its 
means, whilst in the case of the fifth, the boils were brought 
about by Moses throwing soot into the air before Pharaoh. So 
too at the passage of the уат sph (see below, $ то), E tells us 
(14 16) of a command of God that Moses should lift up his staff 
(over the sea), whilst Р (G2., cp 21) is content with the stretching 
out of the hands ; in either case the phraseology has an implica- 
tion of magic art. Cp Pr.AGuEs [TEN]. 
The demand addressed to Pharaoh by Moses next 
requires attention. J puts it thus, ‘And they said, The 
; God of the Hebrews has met wi A 
9. Interviews |. И pM 
vith Pharaoh. et us go three days’ journey into the 
* wilderness, and sacrifice іо Yahwè, 
lest he fall on us with pestilence or with the sword’ 
(53 [2]; cp 318 827); and again, ‘And Moses said, 
We will go with our young and with our old, with our 
sons and with our daughters, with our flocks and with 
our herds will we go ; for we must hold a feast to Yahwe’ 
(109); and yet again, ‘And Moses said, Thou must 
also give into our hand sacrifices and burnt offer- 
ings. Our cattle also shall go with us ; there shall 
not a hoof be left behind ; for thereof must we take to 
serve Yahwe our God; and we know not with what we 
must serve Yahwe till we come thither’ (1025 J). 
Elsewhere (see PLAGUES, TEN) we have commented 
on the imperfect truthfulness of these demands ; here, 
therefore, it is enough to refer to the phrase Zag Vahwe, 
‘feast of Yahwe' (109) This phrase confirms our 
previous suspicion that the Egyptian training of Moses 
is not a feature of the original tradition, the notion 
which underlies the word ag (z.e., probably, a solemn 
circuit round a sacred object) being specially Arabian 
(cp DANCE, § 3). The phrase ‘three days’ journey’ 
also deserves notice. It might indeed be a mere 
stylistic idiom (cp Gen. 3036 Nu.1033); but it is 
expressly put into Moses’ mouth by Yahwé (318); 
accordingly it is used by Moses twice. Moreover, when 
Moses ‘led Israel onward from the yam 5222, and they 
went out into the wilderness of Shur (Missur ?),’ we are 
told that ‘they went three days in the desert, and found 
no water' (Ex. 1522) ; shortly afterwards they came to 
Sinai. It is possible, then, that Horeb or Sinai was 
represented in the primitive story as three days' journey 
in the desert of Musri. Yet it was certainly much more 
than three days' journey from the Red Sea. This may 
perhaps favour the view, to which the 
19 ра manifold difficulties of the story of the 
pa. passage of the sea give some plausibility, 
that the yam suph, like the waters of МАКАН [g.v.], 
had originally no existence outside the ideal wonder- 
land to which we are introduced in Gen. 2. If this view 
be accepted, the traditional story of the passage of the 
sea (religiously so impressive) has come out of a myth 
which like that of the ‘ark of bulrushes,' originally 
floated in tradition apart from any historical setting !—- 
a myth of the destruction of certain enemies of Yahwé 
in a ‘sea of reeds’ by a great wonder-working prophet. 
Perhaps, if the reading yam szpA is the original one 
(see § 10), no better explanation is available. We are 
at any rate liberated by it from a view of the early 
history of the Israelites which is encompassed with 
difficulty. 
It has indeed been ably attempted elsewhere (see 


1 In the Syriac version of the Legend of Alexander (37; 
Pudge's edition, 196) we read, ‘ We saw in thar river a reed the 
height of which was thirty cubits, and its thickness as that of a 
garland which a man puts on his head. The whole city was 
overshadowed by these reeds.’ Cp the suggestive remark in 
Wi. GI 292. 
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ExoDus i., 88 10-16) to make the story of the yam sph 
(interpreted as the Red Sea) geographically, and there- 
fore to some extent also historically, intelligible. The 
attempt could only be made provisionally. From 
Egyptian sources we have no confirmation of the story, 
nor is there the least chance of our getting any, and to 
rely on the unconfirmed accounts of such comparatively 
late writers as J and E, and on a supposed fragment of 
a commemorative song from the * Mosaic age'! (Ex. 
151-3), would not be a critical procedure. Investiga- 
tion had to proceed tentatively, and since the first 
efforts have met with doubtful success, we must now 
try again, and enter on paths partly marked out long 
ago by an English scholar, confident that religion can 
only gain by the fullest investigation of its history. See, 
further, RED SEA. 

The story of the ‘Plagues of Egypt’ will receive 
separate consideration (see PLAGUES [TEN], especially 
11. N. Arabian § 5). Suffice it Е say here that the 

sojourn. original tradition was probably ignorant 
of the existence of ill-feeling between 
Misrites and Israelites. [t is as friends that the Misrite 
and the Israelite women part. ‘They have long been 
neighbours or even housemates, and the Misrites who 
stay behind do not grudge their precious jewels to their 
departing friends (Ex. 322). Indeed, some of the N. 
Arabians (33 335, in MT of Ex. 1238; AV ‘mixed 
multitude’) or Zarephathites (roson, MT of Nu. 114; 
AV 'mixed multitude'), especially Hobab (Nu. 1029, 
Judg. 116 411), accompany the Israehtes. See MINGLED 
PEOPLE. Nor need we trouble ourselves too much 
about the names Goshen, Pithom, Rameses (Raamses), 
Pihahiroth, Baal-zephon, Succoth, Etham ; for, in spite 
of a prevalent opinion which is deserving of all respect, 
it is probably best to explain them as names of the 
Negeb of S. Palestine or N. Агара. ? 

(a) It is, at any rate of the highest importance that a 
number of OT passages become satisfactorily clear only 
when we assume them to refer to a sojourn of the 
Israelites in Arabia. The witness of Jeroboam, son 
of Nebat, depends, it is true, on emendations of the text 
of 1 K. 1225-33 (see SitECHEM) ; but the emendations 
are such as cannot safely be «isregarded, and they 
appear to prove that Jeroboam uttered these words, 
speaking of the golden ca//,? ‘Behold, thy god, О 
Israel, who brought thee up out of the land of 
Misrim.' 

(^) In Am. 97 emendation is again employed ; but the 
obscurity of the passage fully justifies it. ‘Have not I 
brought up Israel out of the land of Misrim, from 
Rehoboth of Jerahmeel, follows naturally on 7. 9, 
‘Are ye not as the bné Cushim (the Cushites of N. 
Arabia) to me, O ye bné Israel? saith Yahwe.’ See 
REHOBOTH. 

(c) The passage Am. 525-27 is hardly intelligible as it 
stands. When emended, it becomes full of suggestion. 
Read, ‘Do ye bring me sacrifices and offerings in 
he wilderness of the Arabians, O house of Israel? 
Then the Cushites, the Jerahmeelites, and the Kenites, 
and the Salm:eans (see SALMA) shall take you away, 
and I will carry you into exile beyond Cusham, saith 


1 See the commentaries of Baentsch and Holzinger, and cp 
OPs. 31, n. g. lt seems hazardous to make the ‘Song of 
Moses’ earlier than the earliest of the psalms in the Psalter. 

2 Cushan, [Sare]phathim, Jerahmeel, Rehoboth, Zaphan 
(inferred from Zephani[ah]), Мааса, Ethan are the possible 
originals. Of course, it is also possihle that the names were in- 
serted to make the Exodus from Egypt plausible, When, how- 
ever, we remember the result mentioned above, of the N. 
Arabian affinities of the personal names connected with the 
Exodus (Moses, Aaron, Miriam, Hur, Phinehas, etc.) we 
naturally incline to interpret the local names in a similar 


E 

3 Possibly the idea that there were 2.0 calves arose when 
* Bethel’ and * Dan’ were supposed to he different places; really 
‘f Bethel’ may have lain close to ' Dan' (see SHECHEM). The 
story in Ex. 3248 favours the view that there was but one calf, 
and so does Is. 578, if the text has been rightly emended (see 
MEMORIAL, 2). 
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Yahwé,'! There are parallels for this in the book of 
Amos itself (see the next passage, and PARADISE). 

(4) Now, too, it becomes plain how Am. 210 was 
originally read.  ' But it was I that brought you up out 
of the land of Misrim, and led you through the wilder- 
ness of the Arabians.' ? 

(e) A similar statement is made in Mic. 64, where 
according to an emendation that seems to be called for, 
the right names are probably Misrim, Arbhim, Misrim, 
Jerahme'elim (see Mican [Book], § 3 [/.], 1). 

'Thus the prophets, if we have recovered their text, 
are on the side of the new theory, It is only in post- 
exilic passages like 15. 1026 11:5 / 4316 f. 51:0 6811 
Ps. 666 7717.20 781353 10679 11435 13613 Neh. 9911 
that we find unmistakable allusions to the Exodus from 
Egypt. Itis also a prophet (see above, с) who enables 
us to trace the genesis of the story of the forty years' 
wandering in the wilderness. [t arose in an ancient 
scribe's chamber, and was the result of reading Typowe, 
‘forty,’ instead of mzy, ‘Arabians’ (cp Kirjath-arba, 
‘city of four,’ for Kirjath-arab, ‘city of Arabia'?). If 
the reader will now turn to Ex. 18314 202, Dt. 56 
612 814 13510, Josh. 2417, Judg. 68, he will be 
struck by the great improvement effected by simply 
reading pany, ‘Arabians,’ for mszy, ‘servants’; the 
‘house (=territory) of the Arabians’ is clearly a much 
better parallel to ‘the land of os’ than the phrase 


which now stands in the text—viz., 'the house of 
bondage’ (rather, of servants) Unfortunately, we 
cannot also remove the ‘forty years’ from niost of the 
Hexateuch passages in which the phrase occurs, because 
the legend had already fixed. itself in the literary circles 
to which the writers of those passages belonged. In 
Nu. 1433 (J), however, on which 3213 is dependent, 
it is quite possible, The legend is therefore subse- 
quent to J, and anterior to the раггепейє part of Dt. 
and to P. 


So far as the residence in a Misrim (gc) which was not 
Egypt is concerned, we have the support of Beke, who attempts, 
it is true, to rescue far too much of the traditional narratives, 
hut is on safe ground when he argues that ‘the land of Goshen 
or of Rameses was an integral and, as I should contend, a 
principal part of the kingdom of Mitzraim’ (Origines Biblice, 
1277). His geographical definition of дїр is too wide; but 
without the help of Assyriology it could not have been otherwise. 


The traditional details of the journey from the yam 
SpA to the sacred mountain now lose, not indeed their 
religious,? but at any rate their historical 

PEU interest. It is probable that no such 
* journey was known totheoriginaltradition. 
It is possible that yas sz5 (PD O°) is an early corruption of 


ЛЕС, ‘sea of Zarephath,' 4a synonym for psan C: ^ "Nemo 
‘sea of Jerahimeel,'—/.e., the Dead Sea (see SALT SEA), and that 
the names МАКАН (g.z.) and Exim (g.c.) are but fragments of 
the ethnic plural * Jerahme'elim,' such as we often find side by 
side in the genealogical lists of a later age. | MassAH AND 
MERIBAH (g.2.), and REPHIDIM,? to which traditions of more 
value were attached, were certainly in the territory sometimes 
described as Jerahmeelite ; Massah was apparently by the rock 
of Kadesh (see Se1.a), and Meribah was nore fully designated 
Meribah of Kadesh (a variation of Kadesh of Jerahmeel (?].8 


1 The reference is to the cultus of Bethel, Gilgal (=Cusham- 
jerahmeel 2 Dan?), and Beersheba. Do ye fall back to the 
religion of the Cushites? ‘Then these very people shall take 
youaway. Read— 

ске cup pner сво DINN NES 
еті: аки . OE ey OREL Sart 
Holey 
2 туў is an erroneous gloss. It now becomes unnecessary 


to reject the whole of 2 то as a later insertion (Nowack's theory). 

3 Cp PiLLAR oF Соор. 

4 Cp Dt. 1 1, where the text of the document used by the later 
writer whom we call Do probably read *. . . in Arabia of Jerah- 
meel, opposite Zarephath,’ etc, See ScrH. Perhaps the writer 
who fused the Misrite and the Egyptian forms of the tradition 
found mz-s-g^ indistinctly written, and confounded the ‘sea 
with a mythical ‘sea of reeds’ (see $ 10). | К 

5 The Rephidim story is apparently the justification of the 
long feud hetween Israel odi Amalek in later times. Cp 
JEHOVAH-NISSI. р Р и 

6 Mr. S. А, Cook acutely compares Meribah with Meri(b)baal 
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While the Moses-clan and those associated with it were at the 
sacred mountain, they were of course profoundly influenced by 
the Kenites. This is suggested symbolically by E’s statement 
(J may have said the same thing}), that Moses received a visit 
from his father-in-law, who gave him important advice relative 
to his administration of justice.2 


This account, however, is placed out of the proper 
order ; the visit wasoriginally supposed to have occurred 
near the close of the sojourn at Horeb (see Ex. 18, end). 
(On Massah and Meribah, and on the gift of manna 
and of quails, see special articles. ) 

We have now arrived at the great Theophany and 
the ' bérith' (see COVENANT). It is important to use the 
results of critical analysis, and to keep 
the three accounts separate. Accord- 
ing to J, after the preliminaries described 
in chap. 19, Moses, who alone approached Yahwe, re- 
ceived from Yahwé the Ten? Words, ‘the words of the 
covenant ' (concerning ritual), which, at the divine com- 
mand, he wrote down upon two tables of stone. ‘He 
was there with Yahwé forty days and forty nights; he 
neither ate bread nor drank water' (3428). When the 
time for departure comes, the people are troubled, and 
put aside their ornaments,* and Moses asks Yahwé 
whom he will send with him to lead Israel to its resting- 
place. The answer is given, ‘My 2ànim (manifesta- 
tion?) shall go with you’ (33:4) ^ Early the next 
morning Moses ascends the mountain, and another 
favour is granted; ‘Yahwe passed by.’ The noble 
declaration of Yahwe’s ethical nature in 346 f. belongs 
to a redactor ; as Battersby has noticed, it is the ex- 
pression of a school of religious thought later and wiser 
than the Yahwist's (Oxf. Hex. 2134). 

According to E, after the due preliminaries, there 
was a great thunderstorm, and Moses brought the 
people to the foot of the mountain to meet God. 
Affrighted at the storm and the ‘trumpet,’ the people 
fled from the mountain, and Moses alone drew near to 
the darkness in which God was. The words spoken 
were, as the text now stands, the famous Decalogue 
adopted by the Church (see DECALOGUE). The prob- 
ability, however, is that E’s original Decalogue (if the 
number ten may be assumed) is to be found in the 
cultus laws (20 22-26 2229-31 23 10-19 [20-33]). 

After reporting the words of God to the elders, Moses, 
attended by Joshua, again ascends the mountain, and 
remains there forty days and forty nights, during which 
time, it is probable, he has received instruction in 
the ‘judgments’ or decisions (»Zshpáfim) in 211 
2216. Finally he receives the two tables of stone, on 
which the fundamental words of God have been written 
by the divine hand." (The story of the GOLDEN CALF 
[g.v.] may be passed over.) Ап altar is erected, and 
burnt offerings and peace offerings are offered. The 
people are besprinkled with the ‘ blood of the covenant ' 
(248; see COVENANT, § 5, end), so that, on the basis 
of their promise of obedience, their communion with the 
deity is assured. 


According to D, the sole foundation and contents of the 
covenant at Horeb was the (expanded) Decalogue. 


13. Accounts 
of Theophany. 


(Massan, $ 3, end); now Meri(b)baal is one of the many distor- 
tions of Jerahmeel (see MEPHIBOSHETH). 

l Prohably Ex. 18 contains some elements from J’s parallel 
account which Rje has worked into E's narrative. So Di., 
Bacon (Trip. Trad., 1894), Carpenter-Battersby (2 108). 

2 Moses then is the sheikh of his clan. Presumably the place 
of judgment is the sanctuary of Yahwé, near Horeb. According 
to Judg. 411 (cp Nu. 10 29-32, J), the father-in-law of Moses ac- 
companied Israel to the Promised Land. Cp the statement 
about 33 зуу. 

3 The number ten is only probable. 

4 So J’s part of 334. The trouble was caused by the prospect 
of going to a distance from the god of Sinai, and as a consolation 
the ornaments are probably to be devoted to the decoration of 
the sacred tent and of the Ark. See Dillmann and Baentsch 
ad гос. 

5 Cp the pillar of cloud and fire (Ex. 13 21). 

6 For Wellhausen's reconstruction see DECALOGUE, § 5. 

7 See Baentsch on Ex. 24 12, but cp Ox; Hex., ad loc. (2 119). 

8 The allusion to the golden calves (or calf?—see SHECREM) 
of Jeroboam is unmistakable. 
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According to P, the glory of Yahwé was for six days hidden 
in a cloud on the top of Sinai. On the seventh day Moses was 
called into the cloud (Ex. 24 152-184), where he received instruc- 
tions as to the tabernacle and its furniture, the priests and their 
vestments, the altar of incense, etc. (251-31172). There Moses 
received the two ‘tables of the testimony’ (see Ark, § 3); his 
face shone so that he veiled it (cp Horn), The tabernacle was 
eagerly constructed, furnished, and sanctified. Aaron and his 
sons were consecrated as priests (Nadab and Abihu can be 
passed over). From time to time the various laws of the Book 
of Leviticus were communicated. 


What is the element of historical truth, whether large 
or small, which forms the kernel of these various narra- 
14. Historical tives ? Here as elsewhere in the primi- 
element. tive story the object of the narrators is, 
‘not to relate what actually occurred, 

but to shape traditions of the past for the good of the 
present.'! If it was really a primitive tradition that, 
under the conduct of the clan or tribe of Se, certain 
Israelitish tribes left the Egyptian territory and went to 
the land of the Kenites, where their conductors had 
long been settled, it stands to reason that the new-comers 
would have to adopt the religion of the Kenites. In 
any case the Mosé-clan and the clans which gathered 
round it from whatever quarter must have taken this 
step.? The ‘pomp and circumstance’ of the so-called 
‘covenant’ was unnecessary. What may have occurred 
is described in a passage which is one of the most 
antique portions of the narrative of JE (Ex. 1812, E):— 
‘And Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, took a burnt offering and 


sacrifices for God; and Aaron and all the elders of Israel came 
to hold the sacred meal before God ' (=at the sanctuary). 


Jethro (or perhaps Jethru), the priest of ‘ Midian’ 
(Musri) is about to bring his visit to Moses to an end 
(1827). Before he does so, he offers sacrifices to Yahwé 
his God, and invites the representatives of Israel to assist 
at the ceremony and the feast. Before they could do 
this, the Israelite clans must have been soleninly incor- 
porated with Yahwé's people. This incorporation is 
now solemnly recognised by Jethro. It is a sacrifice of 
initiation.’ 

May we venture to say that there was already an 
essential difference between the religion of the Kenites 
and that of the new worshippers of Yahwe? ‘There 
was—if we may assume that in some wonderful way, 
explicable only as an intervention of Yahwe, certain 
newly arrived Israelites had been delivered from the 
very jaws of death.4 If, however, we cannot venture 
to assume this, the origin of the difference which subse- 
quently existed between the Yahwism of the Israelites 
and that cf any other people which recognised a god 
named Yahwé must be referred to some later period. 
It may be noticed, however, that even critics who as 
regards the story of the yam swph may be called relatively 
conservative, distinctly hold that the original Yahwism 
of the Israelites had no ethical character. All that they 
can say is that the claim upon Israel's fidelity constituted 
by Yahwé's great mercy at the Red Sea had an ethical 
character, and that the desire to satisfy this claim was 
a potent impulse to the gradual moralisation of Israel's 
religion. 

It has been pointed out already that the sacred 
mountain must have been at no great distance from 
Kadesh —z.e., the southern Kadesh called Kadesh- 
barnea or rather (see NEGEB, § 2) Kadesh-jerahmeel. 


1 Guthe, GFI 23. | 
2 *A tribe that changes its seats changes its gods’ (W. К. 


` Smith). 


3 Perhaps, as Budde (Religion of Israel to the Exile, 23) 
remarks, this is rhe reason why Moses is not mentioned as taking 
part in the sacrifice. 

4 ‘The Kenites served their god because they knew no better; 
because he was of their blood-kindred, and had grown up in in- 
separable union with them. . . . But Israel served Yahwé because 
He had kept his word ; because He had won Israel as his posses- 
sion by an inestimable benefit’ (227. 35 7). But can we be sure 
that the Kenites had experienced no divine mercies whith 
awakened the same ethical impulse as the deliverance at the 
Red Sea (ex Лур.) awakened in the Israelites? If the tribal 
name ‘ Jerahmeel' was interpreted hy the Jerahmeelites to mean 
“God has mercy,’ they had. But it would be very unsafe to lay 
stress upon this. 
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It was in the neighbourhood of this mountain that the 
new Yahwé-worshippers settled. We therefore set aside 
the notion of a long journey from Sinai or Horeb to 
Kadesh, and at the same time that of the early con- 
struction of a surrogate for the mountain shrine of 
Yahwé (the Ark). As long as the clans or tribes 
remained within easy distance of God's mountain, the 
need of a portable sanctuary could not have been felt. 
It was when they began to push forward into new 
territories (perhaps even ‘ three days’ journey,’ Nu. 1033, 
would disquiet them) that this want would begin to be 
noticed. Whether the construction of the Ark was 
an Isruelitish idea, or due to imitation of the Kenites or 
Misrites, we cannot say ; the Hebrew narrator had not 
a historical object in ascribing it to a divine revelation 
to Moses. At any rate, the idea of Renan and Guthe 
that the Ark of the Israelites was suggested by Egyptian 
prototypes is not plausible, the connections of Moses 
being not Egyptian, but Arabian. 

If we add that we also dismiss certain traditional 
stories rclative to the journey from Sinai to Kadesh 

15. Meribah, (sec KiBROTH-HATTAAVAH, MANNA, 

Dathan: QUAILS, MERIBAH), it is only from the 
Aaron and point of view of students of the early 
nee history. ‘There is something to learr 
Miriam. Y due e E 
from each of these traditions, and the 
picture of the great leader as it was painted by the later 
narrators possesses a special interest of its own. Whether 
‘very meek’ is what IX meant to say in Nu. 123 may 
be doubted (cp Poor, $ 1); but certainly ётрото- 
pópnoer (Dt. 131 © ; Acts 1318) may fitly describe the 
Leader's uniform gentleness and love towards his people 
(see especially the sublime as well as beautiful passage, 
Ex.3232) P, it is true, reports an exception to this at 
Meribah, where, in his impatience, Moses exclaims to 
the assembly of Israel, ‘Hear now, ye rebels’ (Nu. 
2010); but it may reasonably be doubted whether P 
has accurately reproduced the tradition which had 
reached him. 

The reason for doubting is as follows :—In Gen. 83 19 34 /: 
бает is, we believe, miswritten “үлп (one of the many distor- 
tions of this ethnic). This suggests the possibility that pana 
in O37 КУЗУ (Nu. 2010) may have been corrupted out of an 
indistinctly written p wmm. It is probable that Jerahmeelites 
(Kenites) accompanied the Israelites from Kadesh. Now the 
rock of Meribah (= Kadesh-jerahmeel?) was their own rock. 
'The original story may have traced the sacred fountain of 
Kadesh to a stroke on the rock given by the staff of Moses. In 
this story Moses probably addressed the Jerahmeelites (мулу 
pexmnm The mistaken reading ‘ye rebels’ (роет) probably 


led to a recast of the tradition. Cp, however, MassAH AND 
MERIBAH. . 


Certainly one whom ' Yahwé knew face to face’ (Dt. 
8410) could not have the ordinary human weaknesses. 
Nor do we find that Moses was wanting in mercifulness 
even under great provocation (sce Nu. 1213 [E], 1622 
[U]) The narratives as we have them represent Moses 
and his opponents as individuals. It is very possible, 
however, that relations of clans are symbolised by these 
personal narratives.! ‘The Reubenites ( = Dathan and 
Abiram) may have resented the superiority of the Mose 
clan on the ground that Reuben and Levi were equally 
descended from Leah, and the clans of ‘ Miriam.’ and 
of ' Aaron' may have become jealous of the prosperity 
of the kindred clan of Mosé. То go farther than this 


and conjecture (with Guthe, GIZ 2125) that Moses, as. 


well as Joshua, belonged to the tribe of Joseph, which 
traditionally derived its origin from Rachel, seems un- 
wise. Indeed, the supposed connection of Joshua with 
Ephraim is probably due to a later misapprehension. 
See JOSHUA, 

With the settlement of the confederated clans of Israel 
16. Death in о" and its neighbourhood the story 
of Moses: of Moses ought, one would have thought, 

to have ended. It is not at all certain that 
it did not once do so, and that the mountain from 


1 ‘Itis the most probahle thing in the world that actual history 
underlies this representation’ (Budde, Rel. of Isr. 82). 
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which, according to tradition, he surveyed the land 
which was about to be occupied, was not in Musri 
rather than in Moab (another case of the confusion of 
тхо and змо). The reason of this statement is as 
follows :—When the Israelites, unaware that Yahwé's 
power extended beyond Kadesh, murmured at the 
report of the spies, and talked of returning into Egypt, 
Yahwé in his wrath threatened to destroy them, and to 
make Moses (Ze., the Moses-clan) into ‘a nation 
greater and mightier than they’ (Nu. 1412). Ultimately, 
we are told, Yahwé decided that only Caleb, who was 
of 'another spirit,'! should, with his posterity, possess 
the land. This certainly points forward to the occupa- 
tion of Hebron, or perhaps rather Rehoboth,? by the 
Calebites (see CALEB). Theoretically, then, Moses 
should henceforth have disappeared, and it is very 
possible that the primitive tradition made him at this 
point surrender his authority to Joshua (=Abi-sheba 
or Eli-sheba [?]), and patiently wait for his approaching 
end. 

It is true, the tradition in its present form gives 
Moses still some opportunities of guiding and directing 

17. Balak; Israel. The episode of Balaam Me 

MOSS Iun soothsayer and Balak the Moabite king 

: he existing biography of 
at Zarephath. SE Б и 
Moses. It is very probable, however, 
that the original story of Balaam and Balak was rather 
different from that which our text presents. Balak is 
called a ‘son of ZiPPOR ' (g.7.) ; in our view, the original 
phrase was most probably ' son of Zarephath.' Balaam 
on the other hand dwelt, not at a doubtful Pethor on 
the Euphrates, but at Rehoboth by the River of Misrim. 
See RENOROTIL It is possible that, according to one 
tradition, the Misrites grew tired of the Israelites, and 
that Balak their king sought the aid of a great prophet 
or diviner—a worshipper of Yahweé—against his un- 
welcome visitors. It may have been at this period, 
according to the early tradition, that Moses (Z.e., the 
Moses-clan) gained possession of Zarephath. Two 
inconsistent stories respecting the occupation of this 
place were probably current, corresponding to the 
inconsistent narratives of the capture of REHOBOTH 
[g.v.]. One represented Zephath or Zarephath as won 
by force (Judg.117), the other as acquired by an 
amicable compact (Сеп. 3318, revised text; Ех. 221), 
At any rate we may (or must) suppose that the wander- 
ing Levites, who at a later time sought employment from 
Israelitish families as priests of Yahwe (this is vividly 
brought before us in Judg. 177-13), had Zarephath for 
their centre. One part of the Moses-clan therefore (to 
which clan, be it noted, the Levite of Judg.17 f. 
belonged) remained in Zarephath, while another part 
accompanied other clans in expeditions of conquest, 
precisely as we learn from Judg.116 that Judah was 
accompanied in one of its campaigns by a branch of 
the Kenites. Representatives of the Moses-clan would 
naturally guard the portable sanctuary (the ark), which 
was an inseparable accompaniment of the leading 
Israelite clans so soon as they journcyed far from 
Kadesh. It was from these that the reputation of the 
Levites as a warlike tribe (Gen. 34 Ex. 3226-28) must 
have been derived. 

The statement (Dt. 224-317) that Israel under Moses 
conquered the territory of Sihon and Og, the two 
Amorite kings E. of the Jordan, and 

1. стат that it was allotted to certain Israelitish 

of Cushan. tribes, seems to be due to a misunder- 
standing of the early tradition (see OG, SiHoN). All 
that any form of the primitive legend knew of was the 
conquest of the Jerahmeelite or Arabian land of Cush, 
and the Jericho spoken of in Josh. 2-6 was really some 
important Jerahmeelite city, such as Zarephath or 


і See EscHATOLOGVY, col. 1342, midway. / 

2 There are traces of an early tradition that the land ‘ flowing 
with milk and honey,’ explored by the spies, was to the S. of 
the Negeb of Judah (see NEGEn, $ 7). Cp PARADISE. 
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Halüsah.! The story in Josh. 2-6 makes Joshua the 
leader of Israel when ‘ Jericho’ (Jerahmeel) was taken. 
This is surely the correct traditional view. ‘ Moses’ 
took no part іп any migration from Arabia. То tread 
the land of promise was denied him; this is distinctly 
stated in the traditions. The editors could not alter— 
they could but attempt to explain this fact. It was ‘on 
your (Israel's) account,’ said some (Dt.137 326); it 
was because of something wrong in the conduct of 
Moses, said others (Nu. 20612 Dt. 3251 Ps. 10633). Cp 
MASSAH AND MERIBAH. ‘The true reason, however, 
was forgotten. It was because the Moses-clan was the 
clan of Yahwe, and Yahwe, as late as the time of Elijah, 
was the God of Horeb. At least a part of the Moses- 
clan, as we saw just now, probably remained at 
Zarephath. 

It thus becomes probable that, in the primitive 
tradition, Moses, Aaron, and Miriam ‘the prophetess’ 

Ex. , E) passed away as individuals 

io Moges a у ы 

and Elijah. 2 the same region: Miriam at Kadesh 

Jan (Nu. 201), Aaron either at Moserah (Dt. 
106), or at Mount Hor (Nu. 2028 3338), and Moses on 
the top of ‘the Pisgah.’ ? 

The Pisgah-view enjoyed by Moses has been con- 
sidered elsewhere (see PiscAH). We have only to add 
that, according to Dt. 346, ‘no one knows of his 
sepulchre unto this day.’ The Jewish comment on this 
is that this was designed in order that the Israelites 
might not raise a sanctuary at the grave of Moses, or 
because no sepulchre eould be worthy of him. But the 
question is whether some primitive story which would 
account better for the circumstance has not been 
omitted. Moses and Elijah are two parallel heroes 
(cp Mal. 44, with Lk.93o), and are both connected 
with Zarephath and with Horeb.? In the story of 
Elijah’s decease it is said that fifty men were sent to 
find Elijah, but in vain, because he had gone up in a 
whirlwind, accompanied by chariots and horses of fire, 
into heaven. It appears likely that a similar tale was 
originally told of Moses. It would be a fitting close 
to the career of the prophet of Yahwé, who was origin- 
ally known as the storm-god. We may add that this 
view is at least analogous to the early Christian belief 
in a spiritual assumption of the great legislator.? 

_ It has been said of Elijah that his end corresponds with 
singular exactness to his beginning, that he appears in the history 
of Israel like a meteor, and disappears as mysteriously. The 
same thing may perhaps be said of Moses, for no one will say 
that the story of the *ark of bulrushes' is more historical than 
that of the great prophet's burial. Primitive tradition knew 
nothing either as to his birth or as to his death, and altogether 
was too scanty to please posterity. Hence speculation busied 
itself in filling up the gap. See especially Josephus (Ax/. 29 
and 10; c. Af. 126 /:) and Philo (1727. Moysis). On the Midrash 
called the Petirath Mose 6 see Zunz, Gottesdienstl. Vortráge(D, 
1543 for the Assumption of Moses, see Charles's edition (1897), 
especially the appendix on the original Assumption (cp Aroca- 
LYPTIC, $ 59); on later legends in general, see Beer, Leben 
Moses nach Auffassung der jüd. Sage (1863), and on the 


legendary graves of Moses and Aaron, Goldziher, //esrew 
Mythology, 281 f. 


Of references to Moses in the OT outside of the 
Hexateuch specially deserving attention we may notice 
Ps. 996, ‘Moses and Aaron among his priests’; Is. 63 12, 
'that caused his glorious arm to go at the right hand 
of Moses'; Jer. 151, ‘though Moses and Samuel stood 


1 Hardly Kadesh, as suggested in JERICHO, § 2. Halüsah 
(Ziklag) was possibly the city conquered by the Danites, accord- 
ing to Judg. 1827-29. See ZiKLAG. 

2 MosERAaH [7.z-]— Missur (Musri); Hor and ‘the Pisgah’ 
hoth come, the present writer thinks, from Jerahmeel. The 
current views are scarcely tenable. Sce Negro, Mouxr. 

3 According to Renan, ‘ Le géant du Sinai parait une eréation 


de l'école d'Elie. Les deux legendes se compenétrent. Élie a 
dans le Horeb des visions qui ont avec celles de Moise au méme 
lieu les plus grandes ressemblances’ (//is¢oire, 2 285). 

4 Winckler’s theory that Moses is ‘the returning Tammuz, 
the sun of spring and summer ' (G7 289 284) implies too great a 
confidence in the mythological key to ancient legends. 

‚5 See Clem.Alex. S¢vom.615, quoted by Charles, Assumrp- 
tion of Moses, 107. 

6 A parallel Midrash relative to the decease of Aaron is 
probably later (Zunz). 
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Mic. 64, ‘I sent before thee Moses and 
Aaron and Miriam’; Mal. 44, ‘remember 


before me’ ; 


a the law of Moses my servant’ ; to which 
id LE we may add the title of Ps. 90, * A prayer 


of Moses the man of God.’ In some 
of these passages the text is doubtful. It is not 
likely, for instance, that Moses would have been called 
a priest ; for v3232 we should probably read vyna, ‘his 
"y Ts; 
chosen ones’ (cp 10623, said of Moses). Nor is it 
probable that Aaron and Miriam were given a share of 
the leadership specially belonging to Moses (see MICAH, 
§3[/], 1). The title of Ps. 90 will be referred to else- 
where (PSALMS [Book], § 26 [17]). 

The references in the NT are comparatively less 
important, because, where not simple abstracts of OT' 
statements, they merely reproduce late Jewish traditions. 
The extraordinary beauty of Moses (Acts72o; ep Heb. 
1123) reminds us of Jos. 2122. ii. 97 (иорфу Өєїои). 1а 
Acts722 we have allusions to the tradition. of Moses 
acquaintance with Egyptian magic arts, and of his 
warlike prowess (see below, 8 21). 

In v. 23 reccepakovraérys xpóvos may be illustrated by 
Ber. rabba, par. 100 (on Gen. 1 14), ' Moses stayed in the palace 
of Pharaoh forty years, and in Midian forty years, and for forty 
years he ministered to the Israelites.’ In v. 22 and in vr. 38, 53 
we find a reference to the tradition that the law was proclainied 
through the ministry of angels (cp ©, Dt. 332 Gal. 3 19 Heb, 22, 
with Del.’s note). On 2 Ти. 838 / see JANNES AND JAMBRES, 
and on Jude 9 see APOCALYPTIC, 8 59. 

We referred just now to a statement in the speech of 
Stephen (Acts 7 22) relative to Moses as a warrior. 

sasn This may refer to such stories as that 
21. Hellenistic O ar Veron 
of the Ethiopian war (Jos. Aaz. ii. 10 ; 
and Moham- EE TA | 

medan lerends Artapanus in Eus. Præp. Ev. 927; see 
5 '" HISTORICAL LITERATURE, $ 19, iii., 
col. 2090); which some considered to be based on the 
reference in Nu.12: to Moses’ Cushite wife, whilst 
Wiedemann (OZ, May, 1900, pp. 173 f.) conjectures 
that some tradition of Mesui, who held the office of 
prince of Cush, under Ranieses Il. and his successor 
Me(r)neptah (cp Ebers, Durch Gosen, 526) may have 
reached later writers through one of the many Egyptian 
legendary tales, and have had some share in the forma- 
tion of the story. "This latter theory, however, pre- 

supposes the Egyptian origin of the name Moses. 

The references to Moses in the Koran are many; they 
illustrate the unoriginality of Mohammed, who gives us mere 
recasts of the biblical narratives, expanded by the help of the 
traditions current among the Arabian Jews. The most remark- 
able is in Sur. 18, where Moses is brought into connection with 
the mysterious personages el-Hidr (on whom see DELUGE, § 15, 
EraJAH, $ 4) and ‘the two-horned’ (Alexander the Great ?—see 
Horn). 


From all these legends we turn back with renewed 
interest to the old biblical narratives, and our sympathy 
is great with those who (like Giese- 
brecht!) feel compelled to treat Moses 
as to some extent a historical personage 
as a protest against a meagre evolu- 
tionary view of Jewish religion. If it was not an Exodus 
from an Egyptian ‘house of servants’ that awakened 
the sense of an almighty and all-righteous protector of 
Israel, and if it was not through Moses that the meaning 
of the event was brought home to the people, what 
other deliverance and what other deliverer are we to set 
in their place? There are no great heroes of popular 
tradition to whom we can point but Samuel and Elijah. 
The former is brought into connection with the war 
with the Philistines, which certainly appears to have 
stirred up religious fervour in no slight degree ;? the 
other, with the persecution of Yahwé-worshippers by 
Ahab.? Our knowledge, however, respecting these 
personages is very slight. Samuel and Flijah have 
apparently both been much idealised, and sober history 
cannot venture to admit that Ahab really destroyed the 
altars of Yahwé and slew his prophets. The fact, 


1 Die Geschichtlichkeit des Sinat-bundes (1900). 
2 Cp Budde, Religion of Israel, xor. 
3 Cp Kuenen, Religion of Israel, 1 361. 
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22. Important 
positive truth 
remaining. 


MOSOLLAM 


however, need not be doubted that through the chequered 
experiences of the national history the representatives 
of prophetism arrived at the apprehension of a truth 
which had hitherto been practically unknown, viz., that 
to ensure prosperity it was not enough to worship 
Yahwé alone; his one immutable requirement was 
righteousness. 15 it not reward enough to the critical 
student to have made this historically plain, and so to 
have rescued all that was indispensable in the imagina- 
tive popular biography of the ideal ‘man of God’? 
КУЄ 


MOSOLLAM (mocodAAamoc [ВА]), x Esd. 914 = 
Ezra 1015, MESHULLAM, 11. 


MOSOLLAMON (mocoAAamon [A]), 1 Esd.8 44 AV, 
RV Mosollamus = Ezra 816, MESHIULLAM, 10. 


MOTH (CT; CHC?! but in Is. 518 YPONOC, Єр 
Worm; Zinea; Job4:9 1328 2718 Ps. 3912 [11] 15. 509 518 
Hos. 5 12 fon @ see SPIDER ad /£n.], Ecclus. 193 [cp 6] 42 13 
Bar. 6 12 [0% Bpwuárwr] Mt. 6 197 Lk. 12 33). 

The moth naturally occurred to Hebrew writers in 
search of a symbol for the perishableness of man and 
his possessions. It need hardly be remarked that there 
are various species of the genus 77zea, which are de- 
structive of woollen fabries and of furs. We cannot 
select any one of these as more likely than the rest to 
represent the biblical moth. 


Nor need we make any special reference to biblical passages, 
except to those in which the moth appears only through a cor- 


ruption of the text, vy, ‘moth,’ being really a relic, in one place 
(Job 13 28) of On, ‘caterpillar’ (see Locust), in others of endy, 
‘spider’ (see SPIDER). 

1. Joh 27 182, where EV, following MT, brings the house of 
the rich man into some not very clear connection with the moth. 
Accepting this, prosaic persons have imagined an allusion either 
to the cases made of leaves, etc., in which caterpillars of certain 
species shelter themselves, or to the cocoons which they spin 
before pupating. The corruption of t3zy into wy is, however, 


so easy that we need not defend the traditional reading at the 
cost of such an unnatural conjecture (see Merx, Budde, Duhm). 
On the other hand, we may safely restore the moth in Job 
27 180.2 The whole verse should probably run thus, ‘ He builds 
his house as the spider; he has laid up his store for the moth’ 
Gask оу? xD) 

2. On Ps, 39 11 [12] we may refer to what is said elsewhere 
(Owi) The ordinary view that the psalmist compares the 
divine chastisements to the operations of a moth (cp Hos. 
5 12) has serious exegetical difficulties. In two passages, how- 
ever, the moth may on grounds of textual criticism be restored 
(15. 516 Ps. 37 20; Che. SBOT, ad loc., and Zs.()). 

TOR C. 


MOTHER (DN). A very few points of Hebrew usage 
need be here indicated ; for further information see the 
related articles DAUGHTER, SON, and especially FAMILY, 
KinsHip, and MARRIAGE (with reference to the so- 
called Matriarchate or Mutterrecht). When precision 
was necessary, the fact of uterine brotherhood was 
expressed by such a phrase as ‘his mother's son’ (Gen. 
4329: ep Judg. 819) and a stepmother was distinguished 
from the womb-mother by the name of ‘father's wife’ 
(Lev. 188). ‘Fhe word ‘mother’ could also of course 
be used widely for ‘ancestress’ (Gen. 320; on 1 K. 1510 
see MAACHAH), also for the people personified (Is. 501 
Jer. 5012), and consequently, in the symbolie language 
of ethnic genealogies, for one of the tribes or races 
of which a composite population was composed (ep also 
GENEALOGIES i., 81). Hence in Ezek. 163 the mother 
of Jerusalem is called ‘a Hittite’ (see, however, 
REHOBOTH), thus suggesting one of the elements in 
the early population of Jerusalem. In Judg. 57 
Deborah is called ‘a mother in Israel,’ which may 
either mean ‘a benefactress' (cp ‘ father,’ Job 2916) or 
be regarded as an indication that ‘Deborah’ (but ep 
OPHRAH) was the name of a town or a сіар. In 28S. 


1 ois also represents СО in Is. 518 and 207 in Prov, 14 30; 


cp Worm. m 
2 This has been overlooked by the critics. @ gives ápáxvn 


beside anres; Pesh., too, implies t^2zy (instead of wy). G is 
nearer the true text than either MT or Pesh. 
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2019, at any rate, the phrase ‘a city and a mother in 
Israel’ means ‘a prominent, influential city’ (65, wéder 
kai илтрбтом»). In the language of strong emotion 
Shéol can be called a ‘mother’ (Job 12:5, ep 1714). 
The ‘parting of the way’ (Ezek. 2121[26]) is in the 
Hebrew ‘the mother of the way '—a transparent symbolic 
phrase. 


MOUNT, MOUNTAIN (^). Where AV has ‘mount’ 


RV has a marked preference for ‘mountain’ or *hill-country '— 
e.g., ‘hill-country of Ephraim’ (Josh. 19 50 207), ‘mountain of 
Gilead’ (Gen. 31 21), ‘hill-country of Naphtali’ (Josh. 207), 
*hill-country of Judah’ (2é.), though ‘mount Seir’ is retained. 
See EPHRAIM, etc. 


The uncertainty whether ‘mountain’ means a single 
eminence or a mountain range or district must be always 
borne in mind, both in the OT and in the NT. ‘This 
affects the possibility of the identification of the ‘Mount 
of the Beatitudes’ (Mt. 51) and the Mountain of the 
Transfiguration (Mt. апа Mk. give els dpos byrgAóv, but 
Lk. 928 eis тд pos). Cp Weiss on Mt. 51. For phrases 
into which ‘mount’ or ‘ mountain‘ enters, see CONGRE- 
GATION, MOUNT ОЕ; CHERUB, $ 2, and SINAI (Horeb, 
‘mountain of God'); COPPER, $ s (‘mountains of 
brass'); DESTRUCTION [Mount or]. 

Mountains are referred to as monuments of the might 
of the Creator (Ps. 656 [7]; cp Is. 4012) ; hence, accord- 
ing to most, they are called ‘the mountains of God’ 
(Ps. 366 [7]; ср ‘ the trees of Yahwe,' Ps. 10416). "They 
were, as Job 157 and Prov. 825 appear to state, the 
earliest created objects ; so ancient is their date that to 
express God's everlastingness in the past a psalmist 
declares that God existed even ‘before the hills were 
brought forth’ (Ps.902). When God touches them, 
they smoke (Ps. 10432 1445); when he appears, they 
melt like wax (Judg. 55 Ps. 975 15. 641 [63194] Mi. 14), 
or skip like lambs (Ps.11446). They shudder at his 
judgments (Ps. 187 [8] Mi. 61 /.) ; but they rejoice when 
Israel’s redemption draws nigh (Ps. 988 Is. 4423 4913 
5512). 

Mountains are also symbols of kingdoms—e.g., of 
Israel (Ezek. 1723 2040), and especially of the Divine 
kingdom (Dan. 235 44); the latter representation seems 
to have mythological affinities (ep CONGREGATION 
{Mount oF]). In Jer. 5125 Babylon is called a ‘ destroy- 
ing mountain ' (see DESTRUCTION [MOUNT OF]) ; but in 
Is, 41:5 the mountains which Israel is to ‘thresh,’ and 
in Zech. 47 the ‘mountain’ which is to become a ‘ plain’ 
before Zerubbabel, are probably symbolie terms for 
obstacles to the activity of the people of God. With 
the former passage cp 15. 404; with the latter, Mt. 
17 20 2121 І Cor. 182. 

For ‘mount,’ (1) ISD, mugsáb, 15. 293 RV ‘fort,’ see Fort ; 
and for (2) adda, sdlelah, 2 S. 20 15 etc. (AV sometimes * bank’), 
see SIEGE. For Mountain of God (Ezek. 28 14), sce CONGRE- 
GATION, MOUNT OF. 

MOURNING CUSTOMS. Both before and after 
the burial, sorrowing for the departed found expression 
in remarkable eustoms which, in part at least, Israel had 
in common with other nations. 

One of the most usual was that of rending the 
garments (2 S. 111 331 etc.), a practice afterwards 

AT weakened to a conventional tearing of the 

1, Biblical dress at the breast for a hand's breadth. 

yg I Instead of the usual materials sackcloth 
(рг) was worn (2S. 2110 1s. 153). This was a rough 


garment of goat-hair or camel-hair, in form somewhat 
resembling a modern shirt, but without long sleeves ; 
originally, perhaps, it was merely a body-cloth like the 
*thram of the Arabs (to which we shall refer again, $ 2). 
The mourners went bareheaded and barefoot (Ezek. 
9417 28.1530), or covered the head, or at least the 
beard (Ezek. 2417 Jer.143 2S.1530), or laid the hand 
upon the head (2 S. 1319) ; they sat in dust and ashes, 
and sprinkled themselves (Is. 326 471 Job 28), and 
especially their heads, with these (Josh. 76 2 S. 12 etc. . 
Various mutilations also were practised (Jer. 166 415 
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475 etc.; see CUTTINGS OF THE FLESH, $ г). It was 
also the custom to fast for the dead (1 S. 3113 25. 835); 
after sundown the fasting was closed (or, if the fasting 
lasted several days, broken) by a funeral feast (Hos. 94 
2 5.835 Јег. 167 Ezek. 2417 22); cp FASTING. Food 
was placed upon the grave (Dt. 26:4) Tobit indeed 
(Tob. 417) was commanded to place food only upon 
the grave of the righteous ; the ungodly were not to be 
so kindly treated ; the son of Sirach, however, ridiculed 
this custom altogether ; ‘of what use,’ he asks, ‘is such 
an offering to a spirit?’ ‘Like dainties to a closed 
mouth are offerings laid on the grave’ (Ecclus. 3018). 
The burning of spices as practised by the nobles in 
later times (Jer. 345 2Ch.1614 2119) is also to be 
regarded as a form of offering to the dead. The 
customary lament for the dead was certainly more than 
a natural expression of sorrow. Besides the women of 
the house, who sat weeping upon the ground, profes- 
sional women mourners were called in. Probably to 
some fixed melody, the peculiarly rhythmical dirge 
(nrp) was sung (cp LAMENTATION, POETICAL LITERA- 
TURE, 8 4 [1]. Zech. 1210-14 makes for the view that 
the lament for the dead was a religious ceremony con- 
ducted under rules handed down by tradition. The dirge 
might be accompanied by flutes (Jer. 4836; Jos. 
BJ iti. 95) Cp Music, $ 4a. 
Several of these customs (especially that of wearing 
mourning) may be accounted for simply as being ex- 
2. Origin of pressive of grief, and the explanation 
these Customs of their prohibition on the other hand 
* (Lev. 1928 215 f. ; Dt. 14x f.) has been 
sought in the supposition that as wild excesses they 
were not pleasing to Yahwé. In the majority of cases, 
however, this interpretation of the practices in question 
can hardly be allowed. How could mutilation of the 
person, shaving of the head, cutting off the beard, come 
to be expressive of sorrow? ‘That this was not the light 
in which they were viewed by the Law is shown by the 
reason given for their prohibition—viz., that they were 
sacrilegious, unbefitting Israel, the people of Yahwe, 
and in every respect defiling (Lev.215). In point of 
fact they were forbidden as being ceremonies originally 
occurring in the worship of heathen gods. This con- 
clusion is abundantly proved by the offerings to the 
dead. Such are even now brought by the Bedouins. 
Very similar is the custom still in vogue among civilised 
races of placing food and drink on the grave, as to the 
origin of which there can be no doubt. Just as in the 
last case the offering to the dead has been changed into 
a burial feast, so the burial repast grew out of a sacrifice. 
The text of Jer. 167 is in all probability corrupt; but 
the statement of the offerer of the tithe (Dt. 2614), that 
none of it has been given to the dead, can only refer to 
an offering to the dead or a funeral feast, whilst the 
latter, again, is shown to be of the nature of a sacrifice 
to the dead by the fact that the funeral bread is impure 
and contaminating (Hos. 94). In agreement with this 
we find that with many nations, particularly the ancient 
Greeks, sacrifices to the dead occurred in connection 
with funeral feasts. Cutting the body with knives is 
mentioned in r K.1828 as a religious ceremony. 
Cutting off the hair of the head and the beard cor- 
responds to a similar custom among the Grecks, who 
laid their hair with the dead in the grave (//iad, 23135). 
The shaving of the head as a religious ceremony was 
also in use among the ancient Arabs, perhaps as a sign 
of devotion to the service of God.! It is a suggestive 
conjecture of W. R. Smith? that the dust which was 
strewn upon the head was taken from the grave, and 
the ashes from the funeral fires (2 Ch. 16:4 21:9). It 
is chiefly among races having a form of worship of the 
dead that we find a dirge sung according to fixed forms. 
The shades of the departed, to whom the future was 
known (2%, *iy»), were either consulted at the grave 


1 Wellh. Ar. Heid.(1) 118. 
2 Rel. Sem. 413; so Schwally, Das Leben nach dem T'ode, 15. 
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(15. 65 4) or summoned through exorcists (Is. 819 204 
15.28) Covering probably takes the place of cutting 
the beard as a form of diminished severity. That 
mourning clothes have their origin in some religious 
ceremony seems likely ; cp the religious habit 'z4rám 
worn by the Muslim pilgrims in the sacred precinct of 
Mecca. However, the effort to trace back all these 
customs to a religious origin seems unlikely to succeed. 

J. С. Frazer (Journ. of the Anthrop. Inst. 15, 164 f., 1885) 
explains a large proportion of the mourning customs of various 
peoples as typifying a complete renunciation of the spirit of the 
departed. Mutilation of the body and the wearing of special 
mourning apparel were, he thinks, originally meant to render 
the survivors unrecognisable by the spirit of the departed if he 
should at any time return, For Semitic peoples, however, such 
an explanation of mourning customs is impossible. On the 
contrary, the aim of the monrner was to maintain his connection 
with the dead. So in the old Arabian custom of erecting a tent 
on the grave of a venerated person and staying there, or the oft- 
recurring apostrophe to the dead in Arabic elegies: 'depart 
not.’ The Hebrews located the graves of their family as near 
as possible to their homes (т S. 25  Ezek. 437 ; and see Tome). 
See further CUTTINGS, EscHATOLOGY, $$ 7-9, LAMENTATION. 

Even though the mourning customs owe their origin 
to some form of worship of the dead, it does not by 
any means follow that the knowledge of this was 
retained in later times. It is more probable that, on 
the introduction of the religion of Yahwé, the original 
meaning was gradually forgotten and a new signification 
(as an expression of sorrow) more and more took its 
place. Only by some such transformation could the 
old customs succeed in miaintaining themselves in the 
religion of Yahwé; and those of them (mutilations) 
which from their nature were most in danger of leading 
back to the old conceptions were, accordingly, forbidden 
by Deuteronomy and the Priestly Code, as heathen 
abominations. 


J. Lippert, Dex Seelenkult in seinen Beziehungen zur alt- 
hebräischen Religion, Berlin, 1881 ; Oort, ‘De doodenvereering 
bij den Israeliten’ in 74.715 355 7; Sta. 
3. Literature. G/1 387 7 ; Schwally, Das Leben nach dem 
Tode nach den Vorstellungen des alten 
Israel u. des Judenthums, 1892; Perles, ‘Die Leichenfeierlich- 
keiten des nachbiblischen Judenthums’ in Frankel’s AGH 10, 
1861, pp. 345-355 376-394; Bu. ‘Das Heb. Klagelied’ in ZA TIY, 
1882, pp. 1 //., 1883, pp. 299 7., and іп ZDPI’, 1883, pp. 180 7% ; 
Benz. Heb. Arch., $ 23; Now. Hed. Arch., 88 32, 33; Bender, 
‘Beliefs, etc., connected with Death, Burial, and Mourning,’ 
JOR, 1894-1895; Goldziher, Muh. Stud. 1299 f., ‘On Worship 
of Dead in Pagan and Mohammedan Arabia’; Frazer, Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst. of Gt. Brit. and Ireland, 15 n. 1, 1885, pp. 64-100, 
“Оп Certain Burial Customs as illustrative of the Primitive Theory 
of the Sonl' ; Jastrow, Journ. Amer. Or. Soc. 20133 f. On the 
monrning women in primitive Babylonia, see Maspero, Dawn 
of Civ. 684. I. В. 


MOUSE (73527; myc; mus). Seven species of the 
genus Mus found in Palestine are described Бу 
Tristram, and to these may be added many other small 
rodents, field-mice, dormice, etc. All these were no 
doubt included under the Hebrew term 'e£éür, and 
were regarded by the Jews as unclean. We hear indeed 
of certain persons who ate the mouse ; but this wasa 
sign of apostasy from Yahwe (Is. 6617). Evidently 
these persons regarded the mouse as a sacred animal, 
the eating of whose flesh consecrated the eater (see 
SACRIFICE). The Arabs, too, frequently ate mice. 
Arabic writers, when satirising the Bedouins, are wont 
to call them 'niouse-eating' ; once we even find the 
epithet ' field-rat-eater' justified by a positive statement 
that ‘the Arabs of the desert eat field-mice.") The 
jerboa is still eaten by the Arabs of the desert, and 
the hamster in Northern Syria. Many of the smaller 
rodents live on the succulent underground tubers and 
bulbs of the desert flora. Three species of the hamster 
(Cricetus) are known; they lay up such large stores of 
grain as to cause serious loss to farmers. ‘The jerboa 
(Dipus) is remarkable for its ‘gambols and kangaroo- 
like bounds.’ с 

Of the devastation caused by field-mice there is 
abundant evidence (see, eg., Elian, 17 41). Small 
votive offerings in the shape of mice have even bcen 


1 Goldziher, Mythology among the Hebrews, 83, n. 2 (chap. 4). 
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found (see Frazer, Paus. 5290), and it is possible that 
the worship of mice (especially white mice) may have 
originated not so much from the survival of a mouse- 
totem as to propitiate mice in general and to induce 
them not to ravage the cornfields (ср lrazer, Paus. 
5289/.). On the story in 1 S. 6 and the significance of 
the golden mice see EMERODS, PESTILENCE, HEZEKIAH, 
§ 2, n., and ARK, § 5. 

In Heb. 223) ACHBOR (g.v.), occurs as a name (cp Phan. 


4323 кт, DT), and in Аг. the equivalent, ‘дағ, is applied to 
the male jerboa,! which is borne as a name by an Arabic tribe, 
the ‘Amr. b. Yarbü'. Robertson Smith mentions that the 
‘mother’ of this tribe was a lightning-goddess, and so akin to 
the divine archer Cozah, who has so many points of resemblance 
with Apollo (As. 302 /.). 

For an original theory as to the meaning of узор (‘mouse’) in 
т S. б see .Vature, 57 (1898) p. 618, where it is suggested that 
the sufferings of the Philistines were caused by the bites of the 
Arachnid Solpuga. These spider-like animals can readily be 
mistaken for mice. Critically, however, the theory is very weak. 

А. E. S. —8. A. C, —T. K. C. 


MOWINGS occurs in the expression ‘king’s mowings' 


(qoa M3: Гог o BaciAeyc [BAQ]; fonsconem regis), 
Ат. 71. The only certain meaning of gez (13), however, 
is ‘fleece’ (21), and both in Am. and in Ps.726 
(where EV gives ‘mown grass’) the text is disputed 
(see Locusts, $ 3, and Che. Z5?) Поҝтапп 
defends the sense of wool-shearing for géz even here 
(ZA TW 31:17), but without plausibility (see Nowack 
on Am., Lc.) Most scholars find a reference to the 
king's right of cutting the grass in spring before others, 
on which see GOVERNMENT, § 19. 

MOZA (N51, ‘sunrise,’ 8 72). 

т. ‘Son’ of Caleh b. Hezron by his concubine Ephah (r Ch. 
246, voca [А], -v [B], &ovca [L]. Some locality in Judah is 
probably intended ; cp the place-name MozAH. 

2. b. Zimri a descendant of Saul mentioned in a genealogy of 
BENJAMIN (g.v, § 9, ii. B), 1 Ch. 836. (uaisa (BA; sup М 
vestigia appar rus et litur in B], pwoa [L])- 1 Ch. 9 42 f- (masra 
[B], pasa [NA] pwoo [L]) 

MOZAH (T3199), a Denjamite loeality, grouped 
with Mizpah and Chephirah (Josh. 1826 [P], am@KH 
[В], amooca [A], macca [L]. A Mozah, situated 
below Jerusalem, is mentioned іп $га, 45; it was the 
place from which willow-branches were fetched for the 
Feast of Tabernacles. ‘The Gemara adds that it was a 
‘colonia’ (wap). Now, on the way to Karyat el-'Enab, 
NE. of Jerusalem, we find the two neighbouring places 
named respectively Kulonieh and Bét Mizza (ep Ваа. 17). 
Buhl (Pal. 167) would identify the latter with the Mozah 
of Josh. and of the Mishna. Certainly Kulonieh is not 
the Kulon of (65's addition to Josh. 1559 (see EMMAUS, 
KuLox), When, however, we consider similar cases 
of double representation of the same place in P's lists, 
and notice corruption close by, it seems best to regard 
asta as а corrupt dittogram of asson, ‘the Mizpeh' 
which precedes. See MIZPAH. TK. C 


MUFFLERS ПЛ, 15. 319f EV, AV™E. ‘spangled 
ornaments.’ See VEIL. 


MULBERRY (мором) : Macc. 6 341, and Mulberry 
trees (D'ND3), 25.5237. т Ch. l414/., and лузе, 
Ps. 846[7], where AV? virtually reads 6°2a' i: (Q'N22). 
At BeTHZACHARIAS (g.z.) the elephants in the Syrian 
army were shown ‘the blood of grapes and of mulberries’ 
(see ELEPHANT). No doubt the fruit of the black 
mulberry-tree (Morus nigra; MH mm) is meant, the 
juice of which suggests an apologue illustrative of Gen. 
49 in Ber. rabbd, 22. The juiciness of the mulberry 
also suggested AV's rendering of dékdim (from доз, ' to 
меер ') in 2 8. 523/., which is adopted from the Rabbins, 
but is a worthless conjecture. ү 

Targum gives the general term ‘ trees’ (юк); GBA (in Ch.), 
Aquila in 2 S.523,2 and Vulgate (in S. and Ch.) give, for no 

1 So Bochart, Gesenius, and Knobel all understand the 423) to 
be the jerboa. It may be noticed that ‘ada, the field-mouse, 


occurs also as an Arabic clan-name. 
2 * Lectio suspicione non vacat’ (Field, 1 554). 
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good reason, amo, pyri (Le., pear-trees), which, however, 
grow only in N. Palestine. 


Celsius (1138 f.) identified the Baka tree, as we may 
provisionally call it, with a tree or bush of the same 
name (éaka2’) known to Arabian writers, Mr. M'Lean 
writes, ‘It is, according to Abulfadl, similar to the 
дахат (Balsamodendron opobalsamum), and grows in 
the district round Mecca. 1t differed from the balsam 
tree in having longer leaves and a larger, rounder fruit. 
From it a juice or resin (his language is not clear, but 
he connects the distillation with the severance of the 
leaf) was obtained which was a remedy for toothache.’ 

To this identification (accepted by many, including 
Del. Ps.) it is a conclusive objection that no such tree 
is known in Palestine, Nor is it easy to see how a tree 
which grows in the hot dry valley where Mecca lies, 
can have grown in the highland plain of ‘ Rephaim,‘ 
whether we place this near Jerusalem or in the Jerah- 
meelite Negeb (see REPHAIM, VALLEY OF). |t is pos- 
sible of course that the same name (the ' weeping’ tree) 
may have been borne by some gum-exuding variety of 
the acacia. Apparently the trees referred to in 2 S. Le. 
were sacred trees, and in the Sinaitie peninsula at any 
rate we know that the seyaZ-acacia is often a sacred tree 
(H. J. Palmer, Sinai, 39; cp Doughty, Ar. Des. 1273). 
Several species of acacia are found in Palestine (see 
SHITTAI TREE) We might further suppose that 
Воснім [g.v.] is a popular corruption of éé&d’ém 
(‘weeping trees’). See also POPLAR. 

However, the corruptions suspected elsewhere in this narrative 


(see REPHAIM, VALLEY OF) suggest caution, The text may be 
corrupt. The two narratives in 2 5. 5 17-25 are clearly parallel. 


Very possibly for 0'N22 we should read D'?x2mm [25], * Perez 
(=Zarephath) of the Jerahmeelites,’ and p'N222 "PN should 
be MVP IES, ‘in Perez of the Jerahmeelites.' This gives 
another play on the name Perez or Perazim, for the next words 
are, JEM IX (as read with Grä.), ‘then shalt thou break forth.’ 


See PrRAziM. The key to the narrative is the theory that the 
fighting referred to was for the possession of the Jerahmeelite 
cities (see 1 S. 3029) ; the combatants were David's men on the 
one hand, and the Zarephathites on the other. 

The case of s. 846 [7] requires separate consideration. The 
rendering of Baer, Kautzsch, ‘going through the vale of lears,’ 
is supported by all the anclents, but will hardly stand (for 
another view see König, 2a 174). B's то? клаубиороѕ points to 


D237, hab-békim; hab-bokim might come from hab-béhd'im, 
so that the Valley (Plain) of ‘Rephaim’ might be meant, if that 
valley is rightly placed near Jerusalem. More probably, 
however, there is a corruption in the text, and for 8237 роуз 
we should read nppzn TnI; the passage will then run, 
‘Who going through a region of vales drink from a fountain’ 
(see Che. Ps.(2)); ср 15. 4118, ‘I will open. . . fountains in the 


midst of the valleys’ (My Pe). Т. КС. 

MULE (775, 7£red, нміомос). The Hebrews do 

not seem to have been familiar with the mule before the 

establishment of the monarchy. Long 

1. History. before this, however, mules had been in 

use in Egypt and Assyria; their sure- 

footedness, hardiness, and endurance making them 

handier, and often more valuable than the horse, which 

was reserved for inilitary expeditions and wars (see 
HORSE). 

Mules are first met with in Asia Minor, and the high- 
lands to the N. of Mesopotamia. In Homer they аге 
associated with the Paphlagonian Enetæ (//. 2872), 
and the Mysians (7724277). The Phasnicians (and 
through them doubtless the Hebrews) carried on a trade 
in mules with TOGARMAH (Ezek. 2714, om. 65); and 
the same region on more than one occasion furnished the 
Assyrians with supplies of these animals. 

In the OT the mule is first mentioned in the time of 
David.) It is the animal ridden by the king's sons (2 S. 
1329 189; the pack-animal is the ass, cp 161), while for 

t Богт S. 217 [8] where Doeg, according to ВА, was Saul's 
mule-keeper, see Doeg. @ again finds an allusion to mules in 
Neh. 28 where N*?L (not BA) display the reading DSI 20 
by the side of the MT D3122 ‘w ‘the keeper of the king's park." 
The latter is, of course, correct. 
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the king's use upon state occasions the female animal 
seems to be preferred (x K. 133 f.) Mules were among 
Solomon's yearly presents (x K. 1025 2 Ch. 924), and 
henecforth became widely used. Mules together with 
asses, camels, and horses, in large numbers, were 
carried off by Sennacherib after his invasion of Judah 
(Prism-Inscr. 3180). | Further references are made to 
the use of the mule as a beast of burden (2 K. 517! ep 
Judith 151r), as a baggage animal in war (Judith 217), 
and as harnessed to a LITTER (g.v.). The breeding of 
mules would be prohibited in post-exilic times by the 
law in Lev. 1919. 

The usual name for the mule in Heb. is 198, Aéred, a word of 


uncertain origin, cp Syr. éard4nza ‘mule, beast of burden.’ 

This word lies at the bottom of the mid. Lat. 
2. Names. burdo, O. Eng. ‘burdown’ (the offspring of the 

stallion and ass; Engl. hinny), and is transferred 
from the pilgrim's mule to his staff in the О. Eng. * bourdon’ 
(cp the diverse meanings of the Span. muleta) For this and 
other vicissitudes of the word, see the New English Dictionary, 
s. ‘bourdon, ‘burden.’ It is interesting to find that Wyclif in 
his translation has actually used burdown, burdones, to render 
the Heb. pns of 2 K. 517. Other Hebrew words rendered 
‘mule’ are С°, Aayyémine, Gen. 8624 (see Аман), 057, rékeš, 
Est. 81014 and p*yane ris Est. 8 10; see Horse, § т. 

Among other Semitic terms for ‘mule’ may be noticed the 
Ass. kudinnu (see Muss-Arn. with refs.), cp Syr. £zdazy& ; and 
pari (but according to Jen. A's.:09/. 'horse") The Syr. 
bagla ‘mule,’ as also the Ar. dag, are conceivably derived from 
puyxdos (of Phocian origin, so Hesych.); from which, in their 
turn, come the Lat. mulus (properly the offspring of the ass and 
mare), and our own ‘mule.’ АПИС GAS (S 


MUNITION (71339, Is. 33:6 EV; MTN, Is. 297 
AV; NDS, Nah. 21 [2] EV); see FORTRESS, col. 1552, 
and, for Dan. 1138 AVm£, MAUZZIM. 

MUPPIM (2'B?; мамфєм [AD]; -eim [L]), one 
of the sons of Benjamin (Gen. 4621). The name seems 


to Бе a corruption from the SHEPHUPHAM of Nu. 2639 
(SHUPPIM in 1 Ch. 712) ; see AHIRAM. 


MURDERER, MIANSLAYER. See GOEL; 
ASYLUM, and LAW AND JUSTICE, § 13. 

MURRAIN (037), Ex.93. See DISEASES, col. 1105, 
and cp PLAGUES, THE TEN. | 


MUSHI (ND, ve ' Mosaite' [$ 9] or * Moses-clan' 
[Moses, $ 2]; in Nu.333, 2658, “їз, the Mushites), a 


Levitical (Merarite) family ; Ex.619; Nu. 3 2033; 2658; І Ch. 
619 47 [4 32]; 232123; 242630 (usually оморо[є]:, or, especially 
in L, &ova[e];, occasionally моооа[є]:]; in т Ch. 6 47 [32], B has 
poce). Cp MERARI, GENEALOGIES, l. $ 7. 


also 


MUSIC 


Orchestration (§ 11). 
Development of music (§ 12). 
Character (§ 13 /.). 

Christian hymns ($ 14, end). 
Melodies ($ 15). 

Literature (§ 16). 


Musie is the art of the expression of the feelings 
by means of rhythmical and melodious sound. Its 
origin is lost in the night of antiquity ; 

1, ы but it is safe to assume from a study of 
шеову- үре development of the art among savage 
peoples that the first musie was a system of rhythmical 
intonation, ‘There can be little doubt that melody or 
tone-variation in singing was a comparatively late 
development from this original rhythm, a sense of 
which is inborn in all races. As soon as man reached 
a stage of cultivation where he was able to repeat his 
experience to his fellows, to give an account of his own 
passions or to tell of the heroic deeds of others, the 
need must have been felt of a declamatory style, a 
method of reciting which would not only impress the 
words of a tale on the hearers, but would also enable 


Rhythm, melody (§ 1). 
Instrumentation (§ 2). 
Percussion (§ 3). 

Wind ($ 4 /.). 

Strings ($8 6-10). 


1 pe702s КО ‘two mule-loads.’ Ass-load (spn [уз véuos 


bvikós), and camel.load (кыза ‘y), are used as units of weight in 
5 е Palmyrene tariff; see Lidzbarski, Nord-sen. Epig. 
465 8: 
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the reciter himself to remember his theme more easily. 
This mnemonic style, which must have been a method 
of intonation and emphatic accentuation of the most 
important words or phrases of a story, was the 
beginning of what we now call rhythm. It may be 
supposed that the reciter intoned his song in a mono- 
tone, marking it, both by meaus of his own voice and 
artificially, with a strong rhythmic beat, but that in the 
course of time it was discovered, possibly at first 
accidentally, that an occasional inflection or tone- 
variation would hold the attention of the hearers inore 
satisfactorily. Finally, a distinct melody proceeding 
from two to five notes was probably evolved, which 
became the foundation for further modulations. 

The development of instrumentation, although un- 
doubtedly very ancient, must have begun some time 
after the rise of rhythmic intonation. It 
was probably eustomary among the very 
earliest declaimers, as it is to-day among 
barbarous peoples, to emphasise the rhythmic beat of 
a song by stamping, by clapping the hands, or by 
striking the breast at proper intervals. Such an action 
would have suggested the first artificial instrument of 
music — the hand-drum or tambourine. ‘The dis- 
covery by primitive man of his power to produce a 
whistling noise with his own mouth, which he was 
perhaps impelled to do in imitation of the wind, was in 
all likelihood the first step towards the invention of 
wind instruments. The most ancient instrument of 
this sort must have been a simple reed with a slit cut 
init. Stringed instruments, which were probably de- 
veloped last of all, may have been suggested by the 
accidental tone produced by the twang of a gut bow- 
string,! which impelled some inventive genius to create 
musical tones by means of similar cords strung tightly 
across a resonant piece of wood or bladder. 

Percussion, wind, and stringed instruments are all 
mentioned in the OT; but as we have no ancient 
pictorial representations of any of them, it is impossible 
to do more than conjecture concerning their form and 
musical compass in early times. It may be assumed, 
however, that during the period covered by the OT history 
(from about 1300 B.C.) there was a distinct musical 
development, especially of the wind and stringed instru- 
ments. The only authentic pictures of Jewish instru- 
ments known at present are those of the citterns on 
certain late coins, probably not older than the time of 
the Jewish rebellion against the Romans in 68-70 A.D., 
and those of the later form of trumpet on the arch of 
Titus (79-81 A.D.) There is every reason to believe 
that the art of music among the early Hebrews was 
essentially the same as that of the Egyptians and the 
Assyrians, of whose musical performances there are 
many representations. These may be used quite 
legitimately, therefore, to illustrate the character of 
the ancient Hebrew instruments. 

We begin with instruments of percussion. (1) The 
most primitive Hebrew instrument was perhaps the 
hand-drum or 2022 2 (EV 'tabret' or 
‘timbrel’). This was simply a ring 
of wood or metal, covered with a 
tightly drawn skin, occasionally provided with small 
pieces of metal hung around the rim, exactly like those 
on the modern tambourine, of which the /ópA was 
the prototype. The instrument was held up in one 
hand and struck with the other, as may be seen from 
the accompanying illustration (fig. +) of an Egyptian 
woman playing it. Both Egyptians and Assyrians seem 
to have had, as well as the /pZ, a drum which was 
supported against the performer by a belt and beaten 


2. Instru- 
mentation. 


3. Instruments 
of percussion. 


1 Cp Heb. інн? (Ar. watar), Ps. 459 1504, ‘strings of a 
musical instrument,’ properly *bow-strings.' [The correctness‘ 
of MT, however, is not beyond doubt. See PirE.] 

2 nh, from asp, ‘to strike’; Ar. duf; Gk. róumavov. pp in 
Ezek. 2813 probably means the setting of a jewel (cp Cornill); 
on nem Jobl?76 where AV finds a *'tabret, see Budde, 
Hio6, 89. 
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with both hands (fig. 2). Among the Hebrews the 
hand-drum was played chiefly by women, but sometimes 
by men (15.105). It was used at festivities of all sorts 
—e.g., at weddings (т Macc. 939), in public processions 
(2 S. 65)—as well as in ordinary song (Gen. 3127). It 
was also employed in religious music of a joyous and 


Fic. т. Fic. 2. 


popular character (Ex. 1520 Ps.812), but probably not 
in the Jerusalem temple worship, as it is not mentioned 
in 2 Ch. 512 f., where we should expect to find it along 
with the cymbals. 

2. The cymbals (weésiltdyim, ondsp!; AV and RV 
‘cymbals’; Gk. xóuBaXa) which were used in the 
temple to mark time (Ezra3xo) were bronze discs 
struck together by the performer (Jos. Ant. vii. 123). 
They must have had outside 
handles. Whether they were some- 
times bell-shaped like those on 
the Assyrian reliefs (fig. 3) it is of 
course impossible to know. The 
late Hebrew tradition asserts, 
perhaps correctly, that cymbals 
were used in religious worship in David's time (1 Ch. 
9516) The selselim, posss (2 5.65; selselé-shéma', 
Ps. 1505, AV ‘loud 
cymbals’; RV ‘high 
sounding cymbals’), 
were probably the 
same instrument, 
although some 
scholars translate 
this word in Ps. 1505 
'castanets.'? Fin- 
ger-castanets like 
those now in use 
among the Arabs 
(fig. 4) may have 
been employed by the Hebrews to accompany their 
popular dances ; but there seems to be no word in the 
OT to denote the instrument. 


Fic. 3.—Eastern 
Cymbals. 


Fic. 4.—Arab Castanets. 


‘castanets'; AV ‘cornets’), were probably an instru- 
ment for shaking, like the s¢strum+ (Gk. сєѓстрор), 
which among the Egyptians consisted of an oval frame 
with iron rods lying loosely in holes in the sides. Rings 
were suspended from the ends of these rods and a 
handle supported the whole (fig. 5). These sés¢va were 
used in Egypt in religious services, and especially at the 
Isis dances (Juvenal, 18937). The Hebrew ména'¢née"im 
were very probably simuar to the Egyptian séstra, if 
not exactly like them. 

4. The correct translation of the name of the fourth 
and last Hebrew instrument of percussion, Xm 
(me, кбдВаћа, 1 S. 186t; EV ‘instruments of music '), 
is more difficult to determine. The etymology shows 
plainly that they were in some way connected with the 
numeral three. It has been conjectured, and it seems 

1 From bby, ‘to jingle, clash.’ 

2 Jahn, Häusl. Alt. 1, 105; Pfeiffer, Musik d. Hebráer, 55. 

3 Pilpel, participle of ууз, ‘to shake.’ 

4 So RVmg., 2 5. 6 5, and Vulg. 
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likely, that they belong to the same class as the szszra 
and resembled the modern triangle,! being made of 
metal, but hung with rings and shaken instead of being 
struck with a metal bar. The only objection to this 
view is that there is no proof of the existence in the 
ancient East of triangular instruments of percussion. 
According to Athenaeus (Deipn. 4175), instruments for 


Fic. 5.—Egyptian Sistrum. From SBOT (Eng.) Psalms. 


shaking like the sZs/7za came to Greece from Syria, and 
were used, as in some modern European regiments, 
for military field music. Nowack supposes, with little 
foundation, that the Ju/25772 were cymbals with three 
parallel bars (А4, 273).? That they were triangular 
harps like the Gk. rpéywvos? is also unlikely, because 
the context leads us to suppose that they were instru- 
ments of percussion. Luther's rendering Geige, ‘ viol,’ 
is impossible, as there were no bowed instruments in 
early times. 

Of wind instruments we may take first those of the 
flute class. (a) Of these the most ancient was probably 
4. Wind instru- the flute called лалі, "n lit. ‘ bored 

à instrument’ (EV * pipe’), also uh ilih, 

ments: flute PT Á і 

clase. mond, Ps. 51.2 The Hebrew flute was 
originally made of reed, but afterwards 
of wood bored throngh—e.g., of box, lotus, laurel—and 
later even of ivory and metal. There were many varieties 
of this instrument in use among 
the Assyrians, the Egyptians, 
and the Greeks. Some flutes 


were played either like the Fic. 6.—Arab Flute. 
modern Arab flute (fig. 6), or From SBOT (Eng.) 
as a flageolet with a mouthpiece ес 

of wood or metal like that of a whistle. This 


was the case, for example, with the Egyptian and 
the Assyrian double flute (fig. 7) still used by Pales- 
tinian shepherds ; but other varieties like the Egyptian 
long flute (fig. 8) were played obliquely throngh a 
lateral blow-hole. Flutes varied greatly in length, 
tone, and number of finger-holes. "Ihe most primitive 
instruments had probably only two or three holes ; 
but the later flutes seem to have had seven, cover- 
ing the entire octave. It is uncertain whether the 


Fic. 7- Fic. 8. 


Aálil was a single straight pipe, a double flute, or a 
genuine horizontal or oblique flute. In fact, the word 
may have been applied as a generic name to these three 
kinds of instrument. 


1 See RVmg., ‘triangles,’ ‘three-stringed instruments’; Vulg. 
in sistris. 

2 (5 and Pesh, make them a sort of cymbals. 

3 Haupt, ‘Psalms,’ $507 (Eng.), 233. 

4 But see Daethgen, Psalmen, тт. 
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The 2/72 was essentially peaceful. It was used at 
feasts (15. 5 12), festal processions (т K. 140), pilgrimages 
(15. 3029), and to accompany dancing (Mt. 1117). 
Besides this, it was the characteristic instrument of 
mourning (Mt. 923).1 Even the poorest Hebrew had 
to have two flute-players and one hired female mourner 
at his wife's funeral.2 There were probably no flute- 
players in the original temple orchestra, although the 
Talmud, referring to the Maccabzean and later temple, 
states that from two to twelve flutes were used at the 
regular sacrifice. These were employed during the 
Passover and the following season, and also during the 
night services of the Feast of Tabernacles,* when a 
flute was blown at the altar to repeat the final tones of 
the айё!. The associations with the flute, however, 
were evidently quite secular, as Clement of Alexandria 
objected strongly to its use at Christian love-feasts on 
the ground that it was a worldly instrunient. 

The word zé£eó, эру (Ezek. 2813; EV ‘ pipes’), is probably 
not the name of a variety of flute,® but a technical expression 
for a jewel setting or box. 

(2) The ‘90226 (AV * organ,'? i.e., * pan's-pipe' ; RV 
' pipe '), and the masrokitha® (only Dan. 8571015; EV 
‘flute’), were in all probability one and the same 
instrument—some development from the double flute, 
such as a mouth-organ or pan's-pipe,? the favourite 
pastoral instrument, which consisted of from seven to 
nine reed pipes of varying lengths and thicknesses 
tuned in a simple scale. This is the traditional inter- 
pretation of 'zguó. The word seems to be used in 
Gen. 421, however, as a generic term for all wind instru- 
ments. If this is so, it may have been applied later 
especially to the pan's-pipe, which, strangely enough, 
was the parent of the most elaborate modern instrument, 
the pipe-organ, a nearer approach to which may have 
been reached in the magréphah of the Herodian temple. 

‘The sagréphah seems to have been a pipe-work with 
bellows of elephant's or bull’s hide and a wind-box with 
ten openings, into each of which was fitted a pipe with 
ten holes, so that it was possible to obtain from it one 
hundred distinct tones. Unfortunately, the accounts 
regarding this instrument are so contradictory that but 
little can be known about it definitely. Thus, according 


Fic. 9.— Primitive Pipe-Organ. 


to some, it was small enough to be moved about by a 
single Levite, whilst others state that its thundering 
tones were audible on the Mount of Olives. This has 
caused some scholars to doubt its existence altogether. 
It is very likely, however, that wind-organs were known 
before the discovery by Ctesibias about 250 B.C. of 
the hydraulic organ. There is nothing improbable in 
the idea that such a wind instrument might have 


1 Jos. BJ iii. 9 5. 2 Lightfoot ad Matth. 9 23. 


3 ‘Arakh. 23; Sukk. 5 1. 
1 Also Тас. Hist. 5 5. 
27, rem. 7. 


See on this subject Del. Psadwen(4), 
5 Ambros, Gesch. d. Musik, 209. 

6 Gen. 421 ЈоЬ 91 12 8031 Ps.1504. дуу from 33y, fare, 
anhelare(?) So Delitzsch. 

7 45, in Ps. 150, ópyavov, Jer. organum. 

8 mpn from рли» ' to hiss, Мом.’ mp», Judg. 5 16, proh- 
ably refers to the piping ofa flute, syrinx,or bagpipe (G, ovpropds) 
not ‘blealings.’ apie’, Jer.18 16, however, means ‘object ofhissing.’ 

9 Хургуё, fistula Panis. 10 pan, ‘Arak. 10811 a. 
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been used in the later temple. The Hebrew name 
magréphah, which means ‘a fork’ or ‘tined shovel,' 
would seem to be due to the form of the instrument, 
the pipes of which were thought to resemble tines. 
How it was played cannot be determined; but of 
course it had no keyboard,! which was a very late 
development. The accompanying illustration of a 
primitive pipe-organ (fig. 9) is copied from the Con- 
stantinople obelisk erected by Theodosius, who died 
in 395 A.D. 

The ‘025 was essentially an instrument of joy (Job 
2112 3031), and was used in praise services (Ps. 1504). 
It was probably not a bagpipe as one tradition makes 
it. This would have been too secular for use in the 
worship of Yahwé. The modern Jews call pianos 
mashrokiten. 

(c) The last example of flute-like instruments is the 
sumponya of Dan. 3515, incorrectly translated ' dul- 
cimer'? by EV (see ВАСРІРЕ). Sumpényd is an 
Aramaic loanword from the Gk. guu@wvia, which in 
later, Greek may have been used to denote the ancient 
bagpipe,? an instrument whose form possibly resembled 
the modern Spanish zamfoZa (Ital. sampogna), the 
name of which is clearly a derivative from cuudwvia. 
It was probably a goatskin bag with two reed pipes, 
the one used as a mouth-piece to fill the bag, which in 
Roman times had а /orte-vent to relieve the strain on 
the player's throat, and the other, employed as a 
chanter-flute with finger-holes. The Arab bagpipe 
ghaita, also used in Spain, has seven finger-holes. 
The combined chanter mouthpiece and the three 
drones of the modern Scotch war-pipe are of course 
a peculiarly national development. It has been sug- 
gested that 522(2)0пуй Dan. 8310, undoubtedly used of 
the same instrument szzfózyd, may be derived from 
the Gk. eí$wr, ‘tube, pipe, and may thus be the 
correct form of the word.* It is much more likely that 
stfonya merely represents an Aramaie mispronunciation 
of evuQwria. The whole question is doubtful, because 
evudovia in classical Greek meant a concord or unison 
of sounds (cp Lk. 1525),? and appears only in the later 
language in the sense of a special musical instrument. 
It is not likely that the evu$wvía was a sistrum.” 

The bagpipe was popular in Rome (under 
the Emperors), where it was called chorus 
or 20га utricularia. 

Of instruments of the trumpet class two 
are mentioned in the OT, (a) the sAopAar, 
mv, ‘horn’ (EV ‘trumpet, cornet’), and (4) 
the Adsdsérah, түзүп (EV ' trumpet '). 

(а) SAophar. —Synonymous with the shophar 
was the Zérez, Гр,‘ horn’ (Josh. 65 x Ch. 255). 
The éren was primarily a simple ram's- 
horn (Josh. 647%), and according to the 
Talmud was erooked in shape. In later times, 
however, sAópAárótk seem to have been made 
of metal? and straightened. ‘This caused 
them to be confused with the ZdsóséràA, which 
was essentially the priestly instrument. The primitive 
t Shophar is still to be seen in the 
5 po eee ritual horn (fig. 10), which 
us. rumpet iS the oldest form of wind instrument 
caes in use to-day.9 The early shipha- 
roth, however, were used chiefly for secular purposes 


1 As Saalschütz thought, 4rc%. 1 282. 

2 Identical with the mediaval psaltery described below (fig. 20). 

3 So RV margin. 

4 Behrmann, Dan. 9. According to Meier, Wurzetw. 719 ff., 
moso ds of Semitic origin, either from FID OF JED=]ES- He 
thought дуу was a Semitic word with j for resolution of the 


doubling in a form |380. This is very doubtful. 
5 AV margin, ‘singing, symphony.’ Р р 
6 Polybius, xxvi. 105, Ed. Hultsch, along with xepartov. 
7 Ducang, s.v. ‘Symphonia.’ 
8 Orach. Chay. n. 586. 
9 Cp Cyrus Adler, ‘The Shophar, Report of U.S. Nat. 


Museum, 1892, pp. 437-450. Wash. 1894. 
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—e.g., by watchmen (Am. 36), for battle alarms 
(Judg. 327), in assemblies (1 S. 133), and at 
coronations (2 S. 1510)—although in very ancient times 
they were employed also in ritual; thus, to announce 
the Jubilee (Lev. 259), which takes its name from the 
instrument,! and at the approach of the Ark (2 S. 615). 


Fic. то. Horns and curved Trumpets 


(2) The AdsógàraA was a straight metal trumpet (zua), 
according to Josephus (422. iii. 126), nearly a yard long, 
and but little wider than a flute, with an embouchure 
and a slightly flaring bell-like end. On the relief of the 
Arch of Titus two trumpets of this sort are shown lean- 
ing against the golden table of shewbread (fig. тт). 
The use of the Adsdséraf, in distinction from that of the 
shophir, was almost entirely religious. 1л facet, during 
the time when the post-exilie temple flourished, /050- 
séroth might be blown only by priests. Thus, there 
were in the temple two silver trumpets, which were 


| WEES, soe Saas | 


Fic. 11.—Straight Trumpet and Pipe. 


sounded especially to announce festivals (Nu. 102 316), 
and aecording to the Talmud two priests stood in the 
temple hall blowing trumpets when the drink-offering 
was presented (ep Ecelus. 5016 7). Опе hundred and 
twenty priests are said to have blown Adsdséroth in 
Solomon's temple (2 Ch. 512). A secular use of the 
instrument, however, is mentioned in Hos. 58, where it 
is to be blown as a war-signal, and in 2 K. 1114 and 
2Ch. 2313, according to whieh it would seem that 
hádsós?rofh were blown also by laymen. It is possible 
that the instrument referred to in these passages was 
not the priestly Z4sós?ràA, but the straight later form of 
the shophir, which, owing to its similarity of shape, 
might have been confused with the religious instrument. 


Fic. 12.— Trumpet on Jewish Coin. From SBOT (Eng.) Psalms. 


A coin, dating from the reign of Hadrian (131-135 A.D.), 
shows an example (fig. 12) of this trumpet, which was 
probably used in war. It will be noticed that these 
trumpets differ considerably in form from the sacred 
hdsoséroth of the Arch of Titus. It would appear, 
however, from r Mace. 440 533, that the later Jews also 
used trumpets in worship, either the straight war instru- 
ment or the real /dsóseráA. 

Neither form of trumpet was, properly, a musical 
instrument, as both were used merely in signalling 
or in connection with other instruments to augment a 
joyous uproar of the people, not to accompany any 
melody (Ps.986 1503). They were essentially instru- 


1 See Josh. 6 5 Lev. 2513; ep JUBILEE. 
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ments of /érg'dk, noise. Three distinct methods of 
blowing them are recorded : /i£a', ‘in blasts’; wrdsak, 
‘sostenuto’ ; and Aeri*', ‘with vibrating tones.’ ! 
Stringed instruments may be divided into two classes : 
harps, on which the strings arc strung perpendicularly 
A or obliquely from a sound-frame either 
O een above or below them, and lyres and 
Instruments. tes, on which the strings run horizon- 
tally, generally lengthwise across a sound-body. Only 
three stringed instruments are mentioned in the OT, the 
hinnér and the zébel ($$ 7-9), and the sabbekhd (S то), 
of which the first two were native and the last foreign. 
On ' Neginoth’ (EV ‘stringed instruments’) see special 
article. 

"There can be no doubt that the very earliest Semitic 
and Egyptian stringed instruments were always either 
swept or plucked with the fingers. Later, however, as 
may be seen from the monuments, use was made of a 
pleetrum. ‘This was probably made at first either of 
wood or of bone, but subsequently of metal. Although 
there is no direet proof of the use of such a contrivance 
by the Hebrews, there is no reason to doubt that it was 
known to them. It is scarcely necessary to remark 
that bowed instruments were a very late development, 
and are not mentioned in the OT at all.? 

‘The Hebrew musical strings were probably generally 
of gut, and hardly ever of metal as in the modern Arab 
lutes. ‘The statement in 2 5. 6 5 that the wood of which 
the Jewish instruments were made was cypress seems to 
depend on a textual error ;? but in т K. 1012 2 Ch. 911 
itis recorded that Solomon had harps and psalteries made 
of sandal-wood (EV ALMUG, ALGUM TREES, q.v.). 
This was very likely imported from India and Ethiopia. 

There is some confusion as to the exact nature of the 
Einnór?* and the zébel,5 and as to the distinction between 
7. Psaltery them, one E uds di 

and harp. sometimes called by the name of the 

other. The innr (and its synonym 
kithéris,® Dan.35 ff) is translated ‘harp’ by EV, 
whilst the лде! (and its equivalent, 2ésaz/erin,? in Dan. 
35 f) is called by EV ‘ psaltery,' except in 15.1411 
Am. 523 65, where ёе is rendered by ‘viol’ (in Is. 
512 AV ‘viol,’ RV ‘lute.’) 

The two instruments represented on the late Jewish 
coins (fig. 13) mentioned above strongly resemble the 
Greek lyre and cittern, which were closely allied to 
each other.5 In the former the frame is square, the 
body oval, and there is a kettle-shaped sound-body 
below. In the latter the sides of the frame are curved 
and connected across the top by a bar, which supports 
the upper ends of the strings. The sound-body, as in 
the lyre, is below, but is vase-shaped. ‘This resem- 
blance to the Greek lyre and cittern is, of course, strik- 
ing, but is in itself no proof that the instruments figured 
were essentially Greek not Jewish. So conservative a 
people as the later Jews would never have depicted 
instruments which did not resemble very strongly those 
in use in their own worship at the time, and they would 
certainly not have used foreign instruments in their 
services. "The number of strings on both instruments 

1 Cp on the ancient trumpet, Ambros, 492. 

2 In spite of AV in Is. 5 12. 

3 See RVmg.; penga "sy boa should be mywn 1y b32, so, 
after 1 Ch. 138, We., Dr. TBS 204, HPSm., etc. 

3 42, B кабара, but in 15.1023 кирура. Also Josephus. 
"зз = WaArjpioy in Ps. 813. 

5 bs), © wadrrjpcov; but once, «@dpa (Ps. 813), and in Am. 
523 6 5 ópyavov. 

$ damp, a loan-word from xi@apis. Not pump as in MT. 
The Arrë changes it to the usual D^np of the Targums. 

7 The form [72205 with $5 in Dan. 37 is really more correct 
than [77225 with д in 35, as in Aramaic and late Hebrew д 
generally represents 8 and n=7; cp ymexn=9eatpoy ; but we do 


find osan = rTpáynua (see Strack, Veuhed. Gr. 13, $ 6). Cp 
Danie [Book], $ тт. 

8 Лура and к:бара. The latter must not be confused with the 
German 2ttkher. The name guitar is a derivative from кїбара. 
The guitar itself is a development of the lute. 
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seems to vary between three and six. It is impossible 
to determine definitely which of the instruments figured 
is the &izzór and which is the nébe/, or whether they are 


Fic. 13.—Citterns on Jewish Coins. From SBO T (Eng.) Psalms. 


both varieties of the one or the other ; but the probability 
is, as will appear presently (§ 9), that they represent 
two sorts of £¢nndr. 

Any comparison of either $in- 


nor or nébel with the many On 

varieties of Assyrian and Egyptian RY $ УУ, 
: stringed instru- 2 Хг 

nes Es ex rela- ments, however Ў С WY 

гае Р suggestive, must, Va () © 

IBBUTHINEHUS of course, бе <) i 


purely conjectural, as we have Ҳе 
practically only statements of the $29. 
Fathers to guide us. 5 

Augusline, Eusebius, and Hilary dis- i> 
tinguish between an instrument with EO 
a drum-shaped sound-body below, with X X 
the belly turned downwards (tinnör) Ce ill CX 
and an instrument with a sound-frame VN | sv 
above, which covered the ends of the O S 
strings (7é6e2). 

Jerome compared the shape of the 
nébel toa A, and in his explanation of 
Ps. 332 also mentions the difference in 
the position of the sound-body. Of 
course the Church Fathers could have 
known only the late form of the Jewish 
instruments which had come under 
Greek and Roman influence; but it is 
highly improbable that the funda- 
mental character of the instruments had 
changed materially, except, possibly, 
as to 2. and the number of the 
strings. 

These descriptions certainly seem to show that, in the 
form in which the Fathers knew the instruments, the 


4innor was a lyre and the zéde/ a pure harp. 


~ 


A v 

Fic. 14.—Egyptian Lyre. 

Whatever the character of the £/zzór may have been, 

the class of instruments which it represented was cer- 

tainly very ancient, as its invention is attributed to 
1 The theories of the later Jews are not trustworthy. 
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Fic. 16.—Semitic captives playing Lyres. 
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Jubal in Gen. 421 (see CAINITES, § 11). The constant 
translation of £zuzdr by kithara (lyre), as well as the 
descriptions of the Fathers, makes it highly likely that 


Fic. 15.—Later Egyptian Lyre. 


the instrument belonged to the lyre class. It was cer- 
tainly not a lute,! although the lute is a development 
from the primitive lyre. 

The oldest form of the lyre appears on an ancient 
Egyptian relief (fig. 14), showing the peaceful immigration 
into Egypt of a family of Semitic Bedouins during the 
twelfth dyn. (see JOSEPH ii., § 8, col. 2591, and col. 19, 
n. 2) One ofthe immigrants is carrying a rudely-formed 
stringed instrument, consisting of a long four-cornered 
board, the upper part of which is cut into a four-cornered 
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From a slab in the British Museum. 


frame, on which are strung seven or eight strings, all of 
equal length, running parallel to the long sides of the 
board. ‘The player carries the instrument braced against 
his body horizontally and plays it with a black plectrum. 
His left hand is pressed against the strings, probably in 
order to secure the correct tone by damping them. 
This ancient representation of the lyre shows that it 
must have been originally a Semitic instrument, although 
the Egyptians developed it still further, as may be seen 
from the accompanying illustration of one of their later 
lyres (fig. 15). 

An interesting illustration of a Hittite lyre appears on 
a relief slab now in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York (see Humann and Puchstein, Reisen in Kleinasien 
u. Nordsyrien, Pl. xlvii. fig. 2). 

'The Assyrian horizontal harp, which was played in 
exactly the same manner, but was essentially different 
in form, must not be confused with the lyre. 

The inndr was probably the Hebrew form of the 
lyre, and this view is strengthened by an examination 
of the interesting relief (fig. 16) showing an Assyrian 
warrior guarding three Semitic captives, playing on ' 

1 The translators of the Arabic version of the London Polyglot 
render 4333 by fundér (finbir), which is a stringed instrument 


of the lute species. They use also e-«4 (Port. alaude, Sp. 
laud, Eng. lute). 
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lyres held obliquely. The dress seems to indicate that 
they were Israelitish prisoners, possibly in the same 
unhappy condition as that of their Jud:ean kinsmen (in 
later days), who are made to complain in Ps. 1372 f 
that they had hung up their 422207012 in sad despair, 
because their captors required of them songs (cp, how- 
ever, PSALMS, $ 28, іх.). The instruments on this relief, 
like the lyres of the Jewish coins, seem to have four or 
five strings. Josephus states, however (Ant. vii. 123), 
that the 4évyru (&inzór) had ten strings and was played 
with the plectrum, whilst in 1 S. 1623 we read that David 
played the 4znd7 ‘with his (own) hand,’ which may 
mean simply that David himself and no other played the 
instrument. ‘Fhis does not imply that he did not use 
a plectrum. Jerome, commenting оп Ps. 332, asserts 
that the 4/nn0r had six strings. ''he probability is that 
the earlier. Hebrew stringed instruments were much 
simpler in construction, and had fewer strings, than the 
later forms. That there was a distinct development of 
the Greek lyre and cittern may be seen from the fact 
that the lyre had originally only four strings ( Diod. 316), 
but later seven (Eur. Zp. in Taur. 1129), whereas 
the cittern, since Terpander's time (700-650 B.C.), had 
seven strings (ur. Zon, 881), which were afterwards 
increased to eleven (Suidas, s.v. * Timotheos '). 

The cittern (kithara) mentioned in 1 Mace. 454 may 
have been the £zzór. 

The idea that the лёфе/ was a sort of lute! with 
convex belly, in distinction from the £/»ór, which was 
supposed to be a harp, 
arose from the meaning 
of the Hebrew word zêbel, 
* water-skin, jug,' ? which 
would seem to imply that 
its sound-body was shaped 
like a vessel of this sort, 
as is the case with the 
citterns onthe Jewish coins. 
This meaning of mnéhel 
might also indicate that 
the chief part of its sound- 
body was an animal mem- 
brane(?) | It is much 
more likely, in view of the 
testimony of the Fathers, 
that the лёбе{ was a harp- 
like instrument, a fair idea 
of which can be got from 
the representations of the 
Assyrian portable harp 

fig. 17), although the 

sound-frame of the жей 
may have been shaped 
differently from that of the Assyrian instrument. 
Furthermore, the A shape of the xébe? mentioned by 
Jerome agrees with the appearance of the Assyrian 
harp. Jerome's statement may have been due, how- 
ever, to a confusion of the эде! with the Gk. Tplywvos. 

Varro's name for the nebel-psaltery, ortho-psallium, 
‘erect stringed instrument,’ shows plainly that it could 
not have been a lyre, which was played in an oblique or 
horizontal position. As both zé^e/ and &innor were 
portable instruments (1 S. 105 2 Ch. 2028) the 2ée/ could 
scarcely have been the same as the great bow-shaped 
Egyptian standing harp (fig. 18). Harps of all sizes? 
were in use among the Assyrians and the Egyptians, 
and there is no reason to doubt that many varieties were 
used also by the Hebrews. 


Fic. 17.—Assyrian Harp. From 
a slab in the British Museum. 


1 The Jewish tradition that the lute was David's favourite 
instrument is based on a misinterpretation of Am.65 (see 
Davin, $ 15, п. 3). 

2 The etymology is uncertain. Gk. vágAa, váBAas, vaBAcov, 
are simply Semitic loan-words. "There is no reason to suppose 
that zel is a loan-word from Eg. n/r, ‘lute’ (We. ‘ Psalms, 
SBOT [Eng.] 222, n. 8). 

3 Cp the illustrations in Wellhausen, SBOT (Eng.) Psalms, 
224-232. 
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The translation of 2é4e/ by ' psaltery,' however, adds 
another element of difficulty to the identification. On 
the Assyrian monuments we find an instrument like a 
dulcimer (fig. 19), which must not be confounded with 
the pure horizontal harp. The strings on this dulcimer 
must have lain parallel to each other, strung horizon- 


Fic. 18 —Egyptian standing Harp. 


tally over a flat, dish-shaped sound-body. The As- 
syrian artist could not represent this properly, owing to 
his ignorance of the laws of perspective. ‘This instru- 
ment was probably the predecessor of the Arab sazir, 
which some expositors have sought to identify as a form 
of the »ébel. The santir 
has now practically given 
place to the kindred £zzzz. 
The twenty-stringed Greek 
magadis! and the forty- 
stringed epigoneion® were 
developments from some 
earlier instrument of the 
dulcimer-£d»22 class. The 
psaltery of thelater Greeks, 3 
which was an instrument 
of the same sort, survived 
in a somewhat modified 
form into the Middle Ages 
under the same name, and 
is found to-day in the 
Hungarian ezimbal.4 This 
medizeval psaltery or dul- 
cimer (fig. 20) was the in- 
strument known to the 
translators of the AV.5 


Fic. 19.—Assyrian Dulcimer. 


One form of it, the /es/a 


di porco, was triangular, a fact which, probably 
owing to Jerome's giving this form to the ze, 
seems to have caused some confusion. Of course, 


it is not quite impossible that the zé^e/ may have 
been something like the Assyrian dulcimer ; but such 
an idea is in direct contradiction to the descriptions 


Fic. 20.—Medizval Psaltery or Dulcimer 
From SBOT (Eng.) Psalms. 


of the Fathers, and could be only feebly supported by 
the meaning of the name when not applied to a musical 


1 Not to be confused with the Lydian flute of the same name. 

2 See Ambros, Z.c. 474. 

3 The instrument, whose tone-changes are alluded to in Wisd. 
1918, was probably the Greek psaltery. 

4 See Wetzstein ; Del. Zsa/aA(2), 703. 

5 The cembalo of Boccaccio and the sautrie of Chaucer (cp 
Wasiliewski, Gesch. d. Instrumental-musik im 16ten Jahr- 
hundert 11878), 78 /7.). 
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nstrument. At first, the #ée/ may have had only а 
small number of strings, like (fig. 21) the Babylonian 
harp (five); but, as its musical possibilities beeame 
apparent, the number was increased. 
Josephus asserts (Amt. vii. 123) that 
the zébel of his time had twelve notes 
and was played with the fingers. 
This latter statement certainly seems 
to confirm the theory that the zé/eZ 
was a harp, as it would have been 
diffienlt, if not impossible, to get a 
satisfactory effect from an instrument 
of the dulcimer species without a 
plectrum. In Ps. 332 we find mention 
of a zébel with ten strings. The 
perfected Assyrian harp had sixteen 
strings (two octaves), which would 
cover the range of the ordinary 
human voice. 


Fic. 21.—Baby- 
Ionian Harp. 
From SLOT 
(Eng.) Рзайиѕ. 
Athenzus (4175), quoting from Sopatros, gives an obscure 

verse from which some have sought to show that the ze was 

a pipe or flageolet. The allusion, which is to a pipe-shaped 

part of the instrument, probably refers merely to the hollow 

curved sound-body.1 


It is quite possible that £/zzór and zé&e/ may have 
been generic names, the former for all instruments of the 
lyre class, and the latter for all instruments of the harp 
class, 

Although the lute does not appear in the OT as a 


Fic. 22.—Egyptian Stringed Instruments, 


native instrument, there is every reason to believe that 
the Hebrews knew and used it, as it was well-known 
both to the Assyrians and to the Egyptians in practically 
the medizeval form (fig. 22). The modern Arab lute 
came from Persia, although the Arabs attribute its 
invention to Pythagoras. It is highly probable that 
the lute was brought to Persia from Assyria or Egypt.? 
Its convex gourd-shaped belly is an indication that its 
sound-body may have been originally a membrane 
drawn across a gourd like a drum-head. 

Neither innr пог nése/ was used for mourning ;? 
their use was always on joyous occasions (Gen. 31 27 
Is. 248), as at feasts (Is. 512) and at all 
kinds of religious services (Ps. 332 434). 
The instruments are named together in nearly every 
passage referring to the national worship (2 Ch. 2925 
Ps.923 1082 1503) The Azaór was undoubtedly 
more generally used, as it is mentioned in the OT 
44 times and the zé/e/ only 27. The use of these 
two instruments may be compared to that of the s/d- 
phar and the /sog?rah. The kinnör had certainly the 
more secular character of the two, as Is. 2316 implies 
that it was a favourite instrument of harlots. Of course 
it was also very extensively used in religious services, as 


9. Their use. 


1 An exhaustive treatise on Zzór and nébel will be found in 
Riehm, 77IV B0), 1028 & (2) 1042 f. 
_2 Cp Ambros, 112 /Z, who ascribes to Cambyses its introduc- 
tion from Egypt into Persia. 

3 Cp Ps.1372 Job303:r. It is interesting to note that Jer. 
4$ 36, repeating Is. 16 11, changes “22 to bbr. 
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the above passages show. The xébel on the other hand, 
like the Adsdsérah, seems to be the more solemn instru- 
ment, devoted exclusively to religious use (Am. 523 Ps. 
1449); in fact, it was a desecration to sing popular 
melodies to its accompaniment (Am. 65 15. 1411). An- 
other difference appears to be indicated in 1 Ch. 152o ff. 
which points out that the 7é4e/ was used to accompany 
song in the higher notes (d/dmdth) and the £inaór in 
the lower tones (skéminith). ‘Aiämõth means 'girls,' 
and the statement here may imply that the strings of 
the 2ébel were tuned as high as the tones of the female 
voice. In Ps. 461, Grütz's rendering of moby by, ' with 
a nabla in the Elamitic form'! has little to support it. 
‘That high-pitched instruments should be spoken of as 
similar to female voices (see ALAMOTH) has an exact 
parallel in the Greck description of the shriller flutes 
yvvaucjcoc тардєиікоі avdol. It 15 of course unnecessary 
to assume that the zó5e/ was used only to accompany 
women. The word 'Z/izó/A might have been used as 
a general term for high tones like those of women and 
could thus have been applied equally well to male 
falsettos or tenors. ‘AZ shémini/h may mean in this 
counection ‘aecording to the eighth’ and indicate that 
Rinnóró(A were tuned an octave lower. Other renderings 
of skéminith are 'eight-stringed instruments, ? or ‘in 
the eighth mode.'? ‘This last translation is very doubt- 
ful, as we knów nothing of the ancient Semitic musical 
modes. [To these difficult terms we return in special 
articles, from a text-critical point of view; see also 
conspectus of new explanations in PsALMS (BOOK), 
$25/.] 

The Sadbdckhd (x22 [Gi. Bá.*] Dan.35 7 rof) was 
not a Hebrew instrument (EV 'sackbut'); it was prob- 
ably of Syrian or late Egyptian origin. It seems to 

be the same as the Greek cayuBixy (Latin 
ах sambuca), which was a Med toned tri- 
angular musical instrument with four strings, according 
to Strabo (471) of ‘barbarous’ origin. It was said to 
resemble a military sicge-instrument of the same пате. 
It is possible that the caudéky was originally Egyptian 
and came into Syria under the Seleucidie, which would 
account for its appearance in Daniel. Riehm suggests 6 
that it may have been the same as the Inte-shaped 
Egyptian hand-harp, which was a hybrid creation with 
a lute belly (fig. 23), but strung as a harp. Its shape 
agrees with the statements regarding the eau jor. 
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Fic. 23.—Egyptian lute-shaped hand-harp. 
British Museum. 
The expression £'/é shir, ‘instruments of song,'7 
which occurs in several passages of the OT as a general 
term for all kinds of musical instru- 
11. Orchestra- nowcod een Tc SE 
tion ments, shows plainly that the ancient 
; Hebrews used instrnmental musie solely 
to accompany singing. Indeed, the idea of independ- 
ent orchestration is a comparatively modern develop- 
ment. In very early times, songs were accompanied 
only by tambourines beaten by women (Ex. 1520 ff.) ; 
but in later days we find various combinations of the 
Hebrew musical instruments. Thus, in 2 S. 65, strings, 
1 Psalmen, 85. Не thinks (71) that “702027 cannot mean 
vox virginea, because it refers not to voices, but to instru- 
ments (?).’ Instruments were used, however, only to accompany 
voices. 2 (irütz, of. cit., 85. ‘ 
3 Wellhausen, Z.c. on 6. 3 See Bä. on Dan. 35. 
5 Athen. 14634. 6 JIV B) 1037, (2) 1051. 
"em To Neh. 1236 т Ch. 16422 Ch. 513 T6 3412. In Ат. 
65 Nowack and especially Cheyne (col. 1034, 2252. T.9334) 
suspect corruption of the text. 
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drums, and cymbals, augmented by instruments for 
shaking. The accompanying illustration (fig. 
24) of an Assyrian quartet of two lyres, a drum, and 
cymbals should be compared here. On a relief of an 


Fic. 24.—Assyrian Quartet. From SBOT (Eng.) Psalms. 


Assyrian orchestra (fig. 25), dating from the time of 
ASur-bani-pal (668-626 B.c.), there are seven portable 
harps, one dulcimer, two double flutes, and a drum, 
all played by men, but accompanied by women and 
children clapping hands to mark time. One woman is 
evidently singing in a very shrill tone, as she is com- 
pressing her throat with her hand just as Oriental women 
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band of prophets) and Is. 512 (at table). Although the 
combination of flutes and strings is mentioned only 
rarely in the OT, there is no reason to think that it was 
unusual. We must suppose that nearly all the 
performers in these Assyrian and Egyptian representa- 
tions are singing and accompanying themselves (except 
of eourse the flute-players), a fact which the artist did 
not represent except in the ease of one member of the 
Assyrian full band. The use of trumpets with other 
instruments does not appear until quite late (2 Ch. 512 ff. 
2028 2926/7), and then they were employed only in the 
pauses of the song. 

It is of course impossible to state anything definite 
regarding the origin of the musie of the Hebrews. 
According to their own tradition, in- 
strumental musie was invented by Jubal 
(see CAINITES, $ 11), who was the 
father of all such as handle the lyre 
and the double flute (or рап'ѕ-ріре) : all who played on 
stringed and wind instruments (Gen. 421) In carly 
times such instrumental music as there was—songs 
aecompanied by the hand-drum, flute, or simple form 
of lyre—was probably purely secular, used as it is to- 
day among the Bedouins at pastoral merry -makings 
(Сеп. 3127 Job211:2). "The Hebrew, like all other 
primitive musie, stood in the closest relation to poetrv, 
as may be inferred from the mention of musical accom- 
paniment to song (Ex. 1520 т S.186). lt was used 
extensively at festivities, but does not escape the severe 
condemnation of the prophets (Ат. 65 1s.5:2) In 
the Greek period the popularity of secular music appears 
to have greatly increased (Ecclus. 324-6), nor can this 
be unconnected with the Hellenising movement among 


12. Develop- 
ment of 
Hebrew music. 


Fic. 2 Binal e em 


do to-day, in order to produce a high ¢remodo. In 
a similar representation of an Egyptian band, we note 
a large standing harp, a lyre, a lute, an oblique shoulder 
harp, and a double flute, all played by women, and only 
one woman clapping her hands (fig. 26). "The Assyrian 
band is marching to greet the victorious monarch; but 
the Egyptian orchestra is stationary. These illus- 


=e rare =e «m From SBOT (Eng.) Psalms 


trations show combinations of various stringed instru- 
ments with wind and percussion ; but in both instances 
the only wind instrument is the double flute. Analogous 
to these combinations are the harp, timbrel, flute, and 
lyre (uébel, foph, halil, and kinnér) of x Sam. 105 (a 
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the Jews. According to Josephus, however (Azt. 
xv. 81), it was Herod the Great who first introduced 
Greek songs accompanied by instruments. 

Of the music in use at Canaanitish shrines we know 
absolutely nothing. Without some notion of that, how- 
ever, we cannot continue to speak positively as to that 
used at the Israelitish sanctuaries. All that the OT 
gives us is a few hints 
respecting the use of 
music for religious pur- 
poses in the prophetie 
schools (1 S. 103 1920). 
This suggests a native 
Israelitish musical 
movement which may 
have combined with 
outside influences to 
produce a ritualistic 
musical service of un- 
necessary elaborate- 
ness. The develop- 
ment of the temple 
music cannot be here 
described. There was 
no doubt a_ period 
in which Babylonian influence counted for something, 
and another in which Greek influence profoundly modi- 
fied the earlier system (see PsAr.us [Book], $ 9, ii.). 
All that we are concerned to maintain here is that the 
development was continuous. We may conjecture that 
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the only music originally enjoined by the Hebrew ritual 
was the blowing of trumpets by priests at the new 
moons (Lev. 2324 259) and at feasts; but we may be 
sure that in the royal sanctuary at Jerusalem an orchestra 
of instruments would not be wanting. Whatever the 
pre-exilic musical system was, we know that it did not 
die out during the exile, for we find that a number 
of singers and musicians returned to Palestine with 
Zerubbabel (Ezra 241 Neh. 744). Ме can also easily 
credit the statement that music enlivened the ceremony 
of the laying of the corner-stone of the second temple, 
and of the consecration of the city walls (Ezra 310 f. 
Neh. 1122 1227 f.), and it is doubtless a historical fact 
that the rededication of the temple under Judas the 
Maccabee was celebrated with vocal and instrumental 
music (1 Macc. 4 54). 

In studying the character of the ancient Hebrew 
music we are limited to conjectures based on our some- 

It what uncertain data regarding the nature 

m F and the use of the instruments and of 
єлатасуог the temple ritual. ‘That music was re- 
garded as a noble art may be seen from Ecclus. 
445, where the composition of melodies is spoken of 
as a high accomplishment. Although the music was 
no doubt extremely crude from a modern occidental 
point of view, it certainly had considerable effect on the 
hearers (15.1616. 2 К.815). Most modern writers 
on this subject are liable to err in one of two directions. 
They either, like many Jewish Rabbins, exalt the char- 
acter of early musical art in Israel, or they are too apt 
to dismiss it as a mere barbarous system. In much the 
same way the average occidental traveller of the present 
day is almost sure to undervalue from an artistic point 
of view the shrill unison singing of the Arabs. The 
probability is that the Hebrew music like that of the 
modern Arabs was rhythmical rather than melodious. 
The Arab tunes consist generally of well marked rhyth- 
mical cadenees following a somewhat monotonous 
melody always sung and accompanied in unison. That 
unison singing and accompaniment was characteristic 
also of the ancient Israelites is seen from 2 Ch. 513: 
‘and both the trumpeters and the singers were as one 
making oue sound to praise and exalt Yahwe.’ This 
simply means that the trumpets all played together on 
the same note at the proper pauses of the song and that 
the voices sang the air in unison. There can be no 
doubt that a modern well-balanced oriental chorus 
singing in unison, accompanied by strings, wood-wind, 
and percussion, has a powerful artistic effect even on a 
European listener, provided that he is sufficiently un- 
prejudiced to lay aside for the moment his harmonic 
training and allow himself to be swayed by the quaver- 
ing movement of the shrill but rarely untrue voices and 
instruments, accentuated by the ceaseless thrum of the 
tambourines. The character of the melody itself be- 
comes quite secondary in such a case and only the 
general effect is felt. The Hebrew songs and psalms 
must have influenced the listener in much the same way 
as the modern Arab is affected by his music. 

Harmony was as unknown to the ancient Israelites 
and Greeks as it is to-day to the Arabs, Turks, and 
Persians.  lts beginnings are trace- 
able, however, in melodies where the 
lower voices and strings dwell on the dominant or fifth, 
producing an effect like the drone of a bagpipe, while 
the higher parts render the air with striking distinctness 
and accuracy. European harmony began about the 
tenth century A.D. 

We may suppose that the Israelitish choirs sang and 
played in octaves,! as the terms ’é/dmdih and shéminith, 
mentioned already ($ о), as referring respectively to 
the high and the low pitched instruments, would seem 
to indicate. It is probable that in the temple worship 
the higher vocal parts were taken by male falsettos and 


14. Harmony. 


1 The strings of the twenty-stringed арау were tuned in 
octaves, Mayadigecy means ‘sing In octaves.’ 
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tenors, rather than by women, who do not appear at all 
in the temple service. The three daughters of Heman 
mentioned (1 Ch. 255), are not meant to be included in 
the list of temple nuünistrants any more than are the 
singing women referred to in Ezra265 (cp Neh. 767 
т Esd. 5 42). The girls playing on tabors (Ps. 68 25) 
figured simply in a procession, The boy choir men- 
tioned in the Talmud as standing below the main chorus 
is not referred to in the OT. 

In spite of lack of harmony, the ancient Hebrew 
singing was not a mere monotonous cantillation. 
Excellent effects could, no doubt, be produced by 
means of antiphonal chornses which must have been 
used extensively both in the secular and in the religious 
music—thus, in secular music in 1 S. 186 / Ex. 1521, 
and devotionally in the various antiphonal psalms 
(Pss. 20 21 118 136). The parallelism so common in 
the sacred poetry seems to point to such antiphonal 
usage. In many cases the psalms were sung by two 
answering choirs ; both of which must frequently have 
united, however, in rendering the effective finale (cp 
Ps. 121). Both the Assyrians and the Egyptians prob- 
ably sang airs of all kinds in this way. 

The Christian hymns mentioned in the NT (see 
Hymns), which were no doubt of Hebrew origin, were 
in all likelihood sung in the same manner (Eph. 519 Col. 
316). In fact, we know! that the early Christians had 
an antiphonal system which still survives in the Gregorian 
and oriental psalmody.? 

Very little can be stated with certainty regarding the 
character of the melodies themselves, as we have abso- 

: lutely no specimens of them. Unlike 
15. Melodies. the later Greeks,” the Semitic races never 
invented a system of musical notation whereby their 
airs could be recorded, and the modern oriental systems 
of this kind are few of them older than the seventeenth 
century of the present era. Nothing is known of the 
Hebrews’ scale or modes except that, as stated before, 
their musicians must have been familiar with the octave 
which was a very ancient development in music. It 
was the basis of T'erpander's seale of seven notes, and 
appears doubled at the time of Aristoxenus, the pupil of 
Aristotle, when a scale of fifteen tones was in use. 

The Hebrew religious seale was probably diatonic, 
as Clemeut of Alexandria and Augustine both warned 
the faithful to avoid the heathen chromatic style of 
singing and advised them to return to the simple 
psalmody of David. It is clear, therefore, that they 
thought this to have been diatonic—z.e., proceeding 
according to the signature of the prevailing key. They 
reasoned, no doubt from the accepted contemporary 
Jewish usage, which was probably diatonic. Clement 
likens the style of the current Hebrew music to the 
Greek Doric mode which Aristotle said was the only 
musical style giving perfect calm to the soul. The 
Doric and the Phrygian were minor modes and the 
Lydian was exactly equivalent to the modern major. 

The most ancient connected specimen of musie which 
we have is the famous Greek peean to Apollo in the 
Phrygiau scale of the Doric mode, which was discovered 
at Delphi in 1893 by the menibers of the French school 
of Archeology at Athens. The following few bars 
may prove of interest, as the hymn, which is in the 
regulation five-time peculiar to the pæan, is undoubtedly 
very ancient, although it may be doubted whether the 
air is as old as 277 B.C., the date of the establishment 
of the Soteria festival at which it was sung.6 The ode 
was accompanied by the flute and 4z/Zara. 


1 Plin. £7. 1097. уб 

2 Cp the eight styles of Armenian spiritual song (ZDMG 
5 366 ff). - у 

3 Cp Revue des Études Grecgues, 1894, T xxxv у Pauly,, 
Realencycl. der class, Alterthumswissenscha/t, 1814) s.v. 
* Alypius.’ р 

A Révue des Etudes Grecques, i 35 / 

5 Bulletin de correspondence Hellénique, 17 593-6, on Greek 
rhythm. 

8 Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 14 931. 
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On the various musical headings in the Psalms (єр 
9 22 45 etc. ), apparently indicating the name of melodies 
or styles according to which the respective poems were 
to be sung, see the commentaries [but cp PSALMS, § 26]. 

The modern synagogal tunes, although some of them 
may be ancient, can give us no clue as to the nature 
of the original temple music. They are regarded by 
all trustworthy authorities as a post-Christian develop- 
ment. Leyrer says of them that they are the echo of 
the spiritual death of the early music.? The following 
specimen may serve to give some idea of their general 
style :— 


Ee 
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She . mang koli a - sher yishmang be koloth ve 
= = SS Sa | 
нач eet ee PE E Ed Ee asp 

a el ame kabel a - te fi - lot.3 


Finally, the cantillatory modulations represented by 
the accents are also of late origin. Of these there are 
three distinet styles ; one for reading the Torah, one for 
the Prophetic books, and one for the Psalms, Job, and 
Proverbs. The accent-signs do not have the value of 
musical notes, but are simply a mnemonic rhythmic 
system intended to aid the reader in remembering 
melodies which he bas already learned orally. These 
chants have become much changed in the course of 
time and vary in different countries. 4 


The following works give lists of 1he older literature :— 
Forkel, Allgemeine Gesch. d. Musik, 1 173-184; Leyrer, PREP) 
10 387-398 ; Ugolini, 7'Àes. 33 G ; also Ambros, 
16. Literature. Gesch.d. Musik; Benz. А (1894) ; Brown, 
Musical Instruments and their Homes 
(N.Y. 1888); Del. Physiologie u. Musik (1868); Psalmen, 25ff.; 
Ew. Die Dichter d. Alten Bundes) 1 209 77. ; Now. HA 1270- 
79; Pfeiffer, Die Musik d. Alten Hebráder (1779); Riehm, 
HW BA, 1028-45, (2) 1042-59 ; Saalschiilz, Arch. d. febr. (1855); 
Schenkel, BL 4256-264 (1872); We. * Psalms’ in SBOT (Eng.); 
Winer, Bibi. Reahwórterbuch, 2120 f. ; F. L. Cohen, ' Rise 
and Development of Synagogue Music,’ Anglo-Jewish Historical 
Exhibition Papers (1888), 80-135. J. D. P. 


MUSICIAN, TO THE CHIEF (msm: (5 eis тд 
тео; Aq. rQvixomotQ ; Sym. émutxcos; Theod. eis ro vixos; 
Jer. victori or pro victoria; Tg. «nac, ‘ad laudandam’). 

The expression occurs in the headings of fifty-five 
psalms, and in the subscription of the prayer or psalm 
of Habakkuk (Нар. 319) Tradition is divided. 6 
adopts the sense of ‘eternity,’ reading most probably 
Lindsan, пу5—7. e., ‘with reference to the period of the 


end. 

Cp Dan. 11 13, where DAYA ias. ‘at the end of the Limes’ 
(RV), is rendered in O ката evrreActav xacpov (see Eus. etc., af. 
Del, and cp Mt. 1339, etc.), and by Theod. ets (rò) reos rov 


Kaipov. 


1 This section is taken from the middle of the hymn before 
the first pause. The musical text is illegible in several places, 
Révue des Etudes Grecques, T 40-42. 

2 PR LI) 10 389. | , 

3 For further specimens, see De Sola, The Ancient Melodies 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews (1857). T А 

4 For specimens, cp Japhet, Die Accente d. Heiligen Schrift 
(1896), 170.8. ` 
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Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion adopt the sense 
borne by ny3 in Mishnic Hebrew, Jewish Aramaic, and 
Syriac. The Targum comes the nearest to the prevalent 
modern interpretation, which is ‘for the precentor, or 
director of music,’ and is supported by pns, тета іт, 
which clearly means ‘superintendents’ (cp 1 Ch. 23 4), 
2 Ch.21 [2] 17 [18] 34 13, and, according to most, by the 
use of the infinitive пузо, ¥nassēăh, in 1 Ch. 1521 in a 
specialised sense for leading in the liturgical service of 
song. Olshausen, however, long ago pointed out that 
‘for the preeentor’ is a very superfluous direction, and 
various attempts have consequently been made to pro- 
vide a more satisfactory explanation, based on the view 
that ny, 2255200, had the specialised sense referred to. 


Ewald takes m‘nassédk as an abstract form meaning 
‘performanee with temple music’ (so also Ges.-Bu.), 
whilst BDB, on the analogy of “david, 335, suggests, 
‘Belonging to the Director's Collection of Psalms.’ 
These explanations are based on the MT of 1 Ch. 1521. 
For a more probable though still not certain explanation 
see PsALMS [Book], $ 26 (19), with note, where the 
subject is discussed afresh. Cp also MasciriL. 
T KC. 


MUSTARD (сімати ; Mt. 133: 1720 Mk. 431 Lk. 
1319 1761). In all five passages the minuteness of the 
seed is referred to, whilst in three the seed is spoken of as 
growing into a herb large enough to be called a tree and 
to have applied to it an echo of the phrase in Dan. 4 12 [9] 
‘the birds of the heaven dwelt in the branches thereof’ 
(ep Ezek. 1723). ‘The former detail presents no difficulty, 
for although there are in fact several seeds smaller than 
the mustard, it is certainly one of the smallest, and ‘a 
grain of mustard seed' was a proverbial expression for 
a minute quantity, found both in the Talmud (e.g., Ber. 
51) and in the Koràn (e.g., 2148). On the other hand, 
that it should be spoken of as growing into a tree gives 
rise to difficulty, and has led many (e.g., Royle) to sup- 
pose that the reference is to Salvadora persica, a tree 
which the Arabs call by the same name as mustard 
(ardal), and whieh Irby and Mangles (Travels in 
f:gypi, 108) found growing on the southern shores of the 
Dead Sea. ‘This, however, is most unlikely, for S. per- 
sica 15 of rare occurrence in Palestine and probably 
never travelled farther М. than the Dead Sea.! The 
mustard plant, which is common throughout the country, 
has often been found growing to a height of 8 to 12 fl., 
and great numbers of small birds alight upon its stalks 
in order to pluek the seeds (єр Furrer, BZ 5281; Tris- 
tram, NÆB 473). An unlikely hypothesis is that adopted 
by Holtzmann and B. Weiss that in Lk. the ¢ree is 
meant, whilst in Mk. the writer is rather thinking of the 
herb.? 

The mustard plant common in Palestine is the black 
species, Brassica nigra, Boiss. N. M. 


MUTH-LABBEN, TO (125 moby), a difficult 
phrase or note, occurring only in Ps. 9 title [1] (vrrep 
TWN KPYPIWN TOY yoy [BNA, R omits toy yoy] 

- NEANIOTHTOC т. Y. [Àq.]; for these renderings 
ср ALAMOTH ; Hexapl. 4АмоӨ BEN, Sym. mepi TOY 
OaNAaTOY TOY үшү, Theod., Quint. yep AKMHC 
TOY Yi, Sext. NEANIKOTHC T. yi). dI math, may, 
is a corrupt form of 'a/-d/àmóth. moby-y (see ALA- 
MOTH); but the meaning of Laddén (GF om.), if the 
reading is correct, is unknown. Following the MT (for 
the death of . . .) the Targum refers it to Goliath, the 
uf habbéndyim, poss tN, of 1 S. 174; other Rabbinic 
writers not less improbably identified the name with the 
questionable BEN (g.v.) of 1 Ch. 1518, or with Nabal 
(523 by metathesis). Most moderns (e.g., Hitzig, Hup- 
feld, Delitzsch, Beer) suppose math labbén (135 пуз) to 
be the opening words of an air, to the melody of which 


1 [Cp Jülicher, Gleichnisreden, ii. 575.) — 
? [An Oriental who was no botanist might well call the 
mustard plant a tree, remarks Jülicher, of. cit., 575.] 
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the psalm was to be sung. The analogy of many 
other enigmatical insertions, however, suggests a more 
plausible theory. One of the guilds of singers bore the 
name Salmah ; we should perhaps read, for i2 maby, 
moby 020, ‘of the sons of Salmath.' See PsALMs 
(Book), § 26 (1, 18). TRIG 


MUTILATION. See CUTTINGS OF THE FLESH; 
also LAW AND JUSTICE, § 11. 


MYNDUS (mynAoc). А city on the Carian coast, 
at the extreme western end of the Halicarnassian 
peninsula, N. of the island of Cos; only mentioned in 
1 Macc. 1523, as a place in which Jews were settled 
(139 B.c.). From early times Myndus possessed a 
fleet (Herod. 533=about 500 в.с.). The town suffered 
from the proximity of Halicarnassus, and never became 
important—this is indicated by the fact that its coinage 
does not begin until the second century B.C. The 
civilisation and importance of the Carian coast declined 
throughout the Roman and Byzantine periods. It is 
now Gumushli (or Yemtshlu, Murray, Handbook to 
AM 113), a name derived from the silver mines worked 
in the neighbourhood, both in ancient and in medizeval 
times. 

On the site, see Paton in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1887, 
р. 66; 1896, p. 204. Wi Je Wes 


MYRA (Acts 275 мүра [LP, Blass], myppa [B Jer., 
Lachm., Tisch., Treg., WH], and, according to D in 
21: EIC палтара ка! мүра). Myra (mod. Demóre, 
from corruption of THN MYPàN)! in Lycia stood on a 
lofty hill at the angle of the gorges of the Myrus and 
the Andriace, 24 m. from the sea (20 stades, Strabo, 666). 
lts port was Andriace at the mouth of the river of the 
same name (mod. илло. Cp Appian, BC 482, 
AévrÀos, ётітєшфдєіѕ ' Avópidkn, Mupéwy émwelg, rv тє 
Мосли éppnte той Muévos, kai és Мора ávye). Myra 
was of no special importance during the Greek period ; 
but its importance continually increased under thc 
Empire and through the Byzantine period, until at last 
it became the capital and metropolis of Lycia (Hier. 
530): the monastery of S. Nicolas (born at Patara, 
bishop of Myra 3rd cent.) on the road to the port was 
probably the cathedral. This importance arose from 
the intimate connection of the town with the maritime 
traffic which developed under the Ptolemies between the 
eastern /Egean and Egypt (cp Paton and Hicks, /wserip- 
tions of Соз, ‚р. xxxiii: ‘there must have been daily 
communication between Cos and Alexandria’; see also 
Rams. 54. Paul the Traveller, 298). When, under 
the Empire, the Egyptian trade, especially that in 
grain, was diverted to Rome, this connection still con- 
tinued. For although Myra lies nearly due N. of 
Alexandria, the corn-ships, owing to the westerly winds 
prevailing in the Levant in the summer months (Purdy, 
Sailing Directions, 197, 1841; cp Acts 274), ran 
straight across to Lycia, and thence to the S. of 
Crete. Hence Paul, on his voyage to Rome, ‘sailed 
over the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia ' and ‘came? to 
Myra’ where an Alexandrian corn ship (motor ' AAe£av- 
ӧридр, v. 6; cp v. 38) was found, on the point of sailing 
for Italy :? the centurion could certainly count upon 


1 The form of the name invites discussion. In Acts it is neut. 
pn ; but many authorities have the fem. sing. Мура» or Muppav. 

he passages of Strabo (666) and Ptolemy (v.36), which have 
Mvpa, do not assist us; but we find the plural form in Ptol. 
viii. 1723 and Pliny /7.V 322; and so also in C/G no. 4288, 
and Notitie (which have 6 Mupwy; see table in Rams. Aist. 
Geogr. of AM 424). The Byzantine authors in general use the 
plural form—e.g., Zon. 8 589 and Malalas 448 (but cp id. 365, 
Tj Море), Hence we infer that the proper form was тё Мора, 
the feminine form ў Мура being vulgar but gradually asserting 
itself. The same difficulty is found in the case of Lystra (which 
see, and cp Rams. St. Paul the Traveller, 128 7). 

2 In fifteen days from Cæsarea, marg. WH from West. text and 
Vss.—‘ which appears to have a reasonable probability of being 
the true reading’; cp the corn ship in Lucian, which took ten 
days from Sidon to the Cheledonian islands 20 m. E. of Myra. 

Cp the voyage of Vespasian to Rome (Jos. B/ vii. 2 1), and 
that of Titus (Suet. 777. 5). 
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finding a westward-bound ship in Myra, and there 
was no change of plan on his part as Lewin (SZ. Paul, 
2716) supposces.! 

The port of Myra must have been at least sighted, 
and was probably visited, by the ship in which Paul 
sailed to Palestine from Macedonia (Acts21:; note 
the insertion in D, as above). The importance of Myra 
lasted into the Middle Ages, when it is described as the 
‘harbour of the Adriatic’ (portus Adriatici maris, i.e., 
the Levant) St. Nicolas usurped the place of the 
pagan deity as the patron of sailors in this part of the 
Mediterranean : the name of this patron deity in ancient 
times is not known (probably Apollo; but Tozer, in 
Finlay's Hist. Greece, 1124, suggests Poseidon). 

The many magnificent rock-tombs with sculptures 
and painting, the imposing theatre, and the remains of 
buildings near the port, among them those of a granary 
built by Trajan, 119 A.D., bear witness to the import- 


ance of the city. 

See views in Spratt and Forbes, Travels in Lycia, vol. i. 
J*ont.; Fellows, Account of Discoveries in Lycia, 198 f. Most 
recent are Benndorf's Lykia, and Tomaschek’s ‘Historische 
Topogr. von Kleinasien im Mittelalter’ in SIF AIF, 1891. 

W. J. М, 


MYRRH (35 or ÙD, mör; смүрм Ех. 3023 Ps. 
458 [9] Cant. 36 4614515137 and смүрмімос Esth. 
^. 212, KPOKOC Or KpokiNOC Prov.7:7, 
1. OT mor. ee Cant. iso J/ór was one of 
the ingredients in the holy incense, and is often men- 
tioned as a valuable and choice perfume. The word 
is generally identified with Arab. zerr (Aram. 2071, 
Gk. шёрра,? AT, with the sense of bitterness), and 
the substance meant taken to be the myrrh of modern 
commerce (Ar. mur). The botanical origin, however, 
of the modern myrrh has, according to Schweinfurth, 
been misunderstood. According to this eminent author- 
ity, true Arabian myrrh is the product, not of Balsamo- 
dendron Opobalsamum (which yields balsam of Mecca ; 
see BALSAM) but of Balsamodendron Myrrha. The 
old view of Nees and Ehrenberg is thus vindicated. 

At the same time, it becomes thereby all the more 
probable, according to Schweinfurth, that Mecca balsam 
is the OT mdr. ‘45’ (mor), he argues 
‘is always referred to in the sense of an 
aromatic liquid (cp BaLsAM], whilst 
[modern] myrrh is a solid body, entirely 
or almost devoid of aroma, but rather, as used in 
medicine, of a disagreeable odour.’ This revolutionary 
theory deserves serious attention; Kautzsch has been 
among the first to profess his adhesion to it. We 
should not, of course, require to suppose with Schwein- 
furth that Heb. ;zór is a different word from Arab. 
murr (the modern myrrh). The two words agree 
exactly in form, and there are many instances in 
botanical history of a name being transferred from one 
plant or substance to another which is different though 
similar. Certainly the mentions of ‘flowing mdr’ (Ex. 
3023) and ‘liquid mdr’ (Cant. 5 5 13) favour the new 
view, whilst the reference to a ' bundle (or, ‘ bag’) of 
mor’ in Cant. 113 (if the text is correct) may be held to 
tell against it. Whatever the wor of OT may have 
been, the cpipva of NT is most probably the same. 

For pb, 107 (Gen. 37 25 43 тт), rendered ‘myrrh’ in EV but 
*ladanum' in RVmg., see LADANUM. N. M. 


MYRTLE (D7, Addas; мүрсімн, Is. 4119 5513; 
Zech.18:0 f. Neh. 81st; in Zech. © тоум Opewn): 
Branches of myrtle are included among those of which 
the booths of the Feast of Tabernacles were made in 


1 See on this point, Smith, Forage and Shipwreck of St. 
Pauls), 684; Rams. of. cit. 319. The voyage of the 
Egyptian corn-ship described in Lucian's dialogue, The Ship, , 
well illustrates this section of Paul’s journey. 

2 guúpva also Ecclus. 2415 Mt. 211 Jn. 1939 and éopupric- 
pevos Mk. 15 23. р 

3 [t is noticeable that иурра occurs nowhere either in the 
LXX or in ХТ; pvpov (supposed to be derived from 45), on 
the other hand, is met with frequently, as also its derivative 
p.vpel/ós ; pupígw and pvptopes occur each once. 
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the time of Ezra. On the other hand, in Lev. 2340 
(a passage of the Holiness-law [H ]), the list of trees pre- 
scribed does not include the myrtle (see TABERNACLES, 
$5) Norcan we safely quote the original name of Esther 
as evidence for the existence of the myrtle in Palestine, 
for Esther (at least if the text has not suffered change) 
is represented as a Jewish maiden dwelling at Susa. 
The reference to the myrtle in Zech. (Zc.) must also 
probably be abandoned, Addassim being surely a mis- 
reading for &àrim (see COPPER, $ 5). In Is. 4119 5513, 
the myrtle is mentioned among the choicest trees by the 
writer or writers of 15. 40-55. It is true, Is. 40-55 isa 
late exilie work (expanded still later) ; but the relations 
of the Israelites with neighbouring peoples under the 
later kings were so close that we must not give too 
much weight to the silence of pre-exilie records. The 
name HABAKKUK (g.v.), some think, is corrupted from 
a Babylonian plant-name, and we could easily believe 
that later kings of Judah interested themselves in ac- 
climatising foreign trees and shrubs. The myrtle was 
certainly not common in Palestine when the Holiness- 
law was written, otherwise its branches would surely 
have been prescribed for the festive wreath. 

If Jensen is right ! in connecting the Assyrian fadaSatum (а 
syn. of allatu, ! bride") with the Heb. Addas, ‘myrtle,’ it may 
seem to favour the hypothesis that the myrtle was introduced 
into Palestine from Babylonia (cp Z2». 7s. 274). But though 
recent critics have found a connection between Hadassah and 
hadasé (the mythic name of the bride of the Babylonian Sun- 
god; see ESTHER), it is disputed whether Aadasé is so called 
for an etymological reason (as if-AZadasatuns)) or on mytho- 
logical grounds (рчл, ' myrtle,' corresponding to Daphne in the 
myth of Apollo). The connection proposed by Jensen is hardly 
in itself very plausible. For the name p37 (not pan) is identical 
with its S. Arabian mma d (Aadas); the Aramaic (and N. 
Arabic) word was different, though possibly connected— viz., 
asd, which, according to Frankel (138), came into Arabic as a 
loan-word. 

The myrtle was sacred to Astarte, and hence, also, 
according to Winckler (of. cit. ), to Каттап or Tammuz, 
whose sanctuary near Antioch was called by the Greeks 
Daphne (233?) The fragrance of its leaves and 
blossoms naturally suggested consecration to Astarte. 
Not less naturally the Jewish authorities appointed or 
sanctioned the use of myrtle branches at the Feast of 
Booths (cp TABERNACLES, 87). Sukka (8 4) says that 
three myrtle branches are required for the wreath, and 
the tradition is still faithfully preserved by the Jews. 

The myrtle is a low evergreen shrub with dark and somewhat 
thick leaves, elegant white flowers, and dark brown berries. 
Its leaves are studded with numerous receptacles for oil, which 
produces its pleasant perfume. It grows wild in many of the 
glens abont Jerusalem, and is cultivated in every garden. It 
flourishes, too, in the valleys about Hebron, on the sides of 
Carmel and Tabor, in the clefts of the Leontes, and in the 
dales of Gilead (Tristram). TRC 


MYSIA (н mycta, Acts1677). Ап ill-defined 
distriet in the NW. corner of Asia Minor. The 
difficulty of drawing a precise line of de- 
marcation between it and Phrygia gave 
rise to a saying (xwpis rà Мису kai Ppvyav дрісцата : 
Strabo, 564, 572). "This was a result of the chequered 
history of this part of the peninsula, as Strabo says 
(565) The Phryges crossed from Thrace by the 
Hellespont, and at a later period fresh swarms of in- 
vaders from Europe, the Mysi, penetrated into Asia, 
pushing the Phryges inland and settling among them 
(cp Rams. Hist. Geog. AM 146). The general result 
of the data furnished by the geographers is that Mysia 
lay surrounded by Bithynia, Phrygia, and Lydia, ex- 
tending both to the Propontis and the ZEgean (cp 
Strabo, 564). Towards Bithynia, the Mysians seem to 
have occupied the country as far as the lake Ascania, 
whilst on the S. they extended to the river Caicus. Оп 
the W. lay the "Troad, which was sometimes regarded 
as part of Mysia, and sometimes distinguished from 
it, the boundary in the latter case being the river 
4Esepus (Strabo, 560) On the E. lay that part of 
Phrygia which was called Phrygia Epiktetos, or ' Ac- 


1 WZAM 62113 but cp Wi. 472417 / 
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quired Phrygia,’ a district once largely Mysian, but 
taken from Bithynia by the Pergamene kings (cp Rams. 
Hist. Geog. АЛ 145). The whole region called Mysia 
was commonly regarded as falling into two divisions— 
Mysia Olympéné (’OAvurnvy) in the neighbourhood of 
Mt. Olympus, and Mysia Pergaméné (Пєруаштит) on 
the Caicus (Strabo, 566, 571). Other parts of Mysia 
also bore special names. It will be seen from this, 
that, of the places mentioned in the NT, Assos, 
Adramyttium and Troas were in Mysia. The name 
Mysia, having a purely ethnical significance, was not 
adopted in Roman official usage ; but the district was 
part of the great province of Asia (cp Strabo, 629). 
See AStA, LYDIA. 

The relation of Mysia to the NT narrative is paren- 
thetical, but important. Paul, after a visitation of the 

2. Paul’s churches founded on his first journey, was 

н intending to follow the great road leading 
' to Ephesus in order to ‘ preach the word in 
Asia,’ but was forbidden to do so (Acts 166). "Turning 
northwards, Paul and his companions ' when they were 
come over against Mysia’ (v. 7, RV; but AV ‘to 
Mysia ') attempted to enter Bithynia (2.е., the western 
part of the Province Bithynia-Pontus, second only in 
importance to Asia itself), but were ‘ forbidden’ to cross 
the frontier. Accordingly, ‘passing by Mysia' (v. 8 
EV) they ‘came down to Troas.' 

Two questions arise :—(i.) The meaning of the ex- 
pression ката Ti» Мисар, (ii.) the meaning of the 
expression zapeA0óvres т Muciav. 

i. The use of the preposition xara in NT Greek 
requires elucidation.! Here we must aequiesce in the 
explanation given by Ramsay (Church tn R. Emp. 
75, n.)—' when they reached such a point that a line 
drawn across the country at right angles to the general 
line of their route would touch Mysia,' 7.e., when they 
were in the Zzzi?ude of Mysia, which lay to the left (for 
this sense of ката, ep Herod. 176, Thuc. 665104, Acts 
277, Kara thy Kvíóov) Paul must have diverged 
from the road to Ephesus either at Iconium or at 
Antioch, and travelled northwards along the direct 
road to Bithynia through Nakoleia and Doryleum 
(Seidi Ghazi and Eskt-Shehr).2 Why Paul went 
northwards is not explained; nor can explanation be 
wrested from the text, as it is clear that the resolve to 
enter Bithynia was not formed util the point indicated 
by the words ката Thy Mvaíav was reached (see GALATIA, 
§ 7 [also $ 11]. This point was probably Dorylaum, 
which lay only about 20 m. S. of the frontier. Mysia, 
as ordinarily understood, lay then so far away to the 
left that it is hard to see why reference to it rather than 
to the name of the town itself should have been made. 
When, however, we remember that Doryleum lay in 
the heart of the region called Epiktetos,? which was at 
one time, and by some writers, reckoned part of Mysia 
(cp HGA.M, 146), it is not difficult to understand how 
Lk. may have been actually under a slight misappre- 
hension as to the extent of Mysia. 

ii. When, at Dorylzeum, it was found that there could 
be no further progress northwards, Paul turned west- 
wards. Whether he traversed the valley of the Rhyn- 
dacus (Edrenos Chai), or took some more direct route, 
he could not reach Troas without going through some 
part of Mysia. Hence mapeA0óvres тї Муса» cannot 
be translated ' passing without entering,’ or ‘ passing 
along the edge of Mysia.' The sense here must be 
‘neglecting’ (in obedience to the general prohibition to 
‘ preach! in Asia of v. 6). The western text has óteA6óvres, 
which in its literal sense is good.* Still, it must be 


1 Cp the difficulty of interpreting the expression ката Ada 
kai ката x@pov in Acts 27 12. See PHENICE. 

2 It is possible, as Ramsay (of. cît. 76 n.) says, that Paul took 
the longer western road by Cotyxum (Avaya), which town, in 
that case, would be the point of second divergence. 

з Phrygia Epiktetos contained the six cities, Midaum, Dory- 
laum, Cotyatum, Nakoleia, Aizani, and Cadi (Strabo, 576). 

4 Nevertheless, it would overthrow the canon which Ramsay 
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conceded that the sudden change to the metaphorical 
meaning in the case of mapeħĝóvres, immediately after 
the occurrence of óijA0ov . . . éA0óvres іп the Zeral 
sense is a stylistic defect. And this criticism applies in 


a special degree to this entire passage. 1 

Ramsay mentions a tradition that, on this journey, Paul 
travelled by Artemza, a town ‘sacred to Artemis’ near the hot 
springs on the river /Esepus, and founded a chapel in the neigh- 
bourhood (St. Paul the Traveller, 197; Exp. Г, 1898, p. 495). 
This and other similar traditions may well preserve an echo of 
the truth, for the route down the Rhyndacus and along the 
southern shore of the Propontis was that most likely to be 
chosen, and this would take Paul through Artemza. Although 
preaching in Asia was forbidden, there is no doubt that the 


prohibition applied only to public work on a large scalé, not to . 


the private intercourse of Paul with his hosts on his journey. 
Possibly it was under the influence of the tradition mentioned 
above that the western text made the change to deA@ovres in 
v. 8. The 'door' that ‘was opened’ to Paul at Troas (2 Cor. 
212) would imply an extension of the new teaching eastwards 
through Mysia in the natural course of things (cp the case of 
Ephesus). Ww. J. W. 


MYSTERY. In the religious life of the ancient world 
in its period of decline, perhaps the most characteristic 
feature was the ardour of its craving after 
the mysterious. Conscious weakness and 
failure of self-reliance were betrayed in the comfortless 
gloom that followed every attempt to peer beyond the 
lowly round of everyday life. The questions whence life 
comes and whither it goes had to be answered at any 
cost ; but men despaired of being able to reach such 
answers, each for himself by his own unaided thought. 
Resort was, accordingly, had to the mysteries—those 
secret cults, some of them of hoary antiquity, others as 
recent as Christianity itself, in which, with a lavish 
employment of symbolism, the candidate for initiation 
received the desired instruction from the duly conse- 
crated priest (hierophant), and was provided with sacra- 
mental guarantees extending both to this life and to the 
next. There was hardly a deity in connection with 
whose service some subsidiary cult of this sort did not 
arise; a cult in which the chosen ones—for admission 
was not a matter of course—strictly marked off from 
outsiders, and, keeping scrupulously secret the know- 
ledge imparted at initiation, in spite of many follies and 
excesses, preserved a certain vitality for the pagan 
religion. These guilds were themselves called mysteries; 
so also were the secret doctrines imparted within them ; 
finally, and above all, the methods of symbolism and 
allegory, by means of which philosophical or religious 
and ethical instruction was obtained from the old myth- 
ologies, to meet the wants of a new age, went by this 
name, 

The Wisdom of Solomon shows its author to have 
been acquainted with this Greek institution ; in 14:523 

2. Jewish (cp 125) the origin of the mysteries is 

А euhemeristically explained, but the exist- 

writers. : : 

ence of the inner mystery is not at all 

denied ; in 222 allusion is made to the mysteries of God, 
and in 84 wisdom is spoken of as ‘ one initiated (users) 
into the knowledge of God.’ In marked contrast, how- 
ever, with the heathen mysteriosophists, wisdom de- 
clares to her hearers (622), who are by no means to be 
regarded as a community of mystze, that she will 
not hide mysteries from them, but will set forth in clear 
light a full knowledge of the truth. In a number of 
passages in the LXX the word mystery is used in the 
colourless sense of a secret idea or plan (eg., in 
2 Macc. 1321); but not only do we find з Macc. 230 
speaking of one who has been duly consecrated in ac- 
cordance with the prescribed ritual, but also in Dan. 
218 f. 27-30 46 (the last passage only in Theod. ) the Greek 
translation is obviously influenced by the religious 
phraseology of the same heathen circles, when it speaks 


1. General. 


would establish—that the verb SceAGecy with the accusative of 
the country signifies ‘to make a missionary tour’; for here this 
sense would be impossible, in the face of the prohibition of v. 6. 

1 See, however, the judgment of Ramsay, St. Paul the 
Traveller, 195. ; Church in К. Emp. 484 
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of Nebuchadrezzar's vision as a ‘mystery’ which is ' re- 
vealed' to Daniel by the God of heaven, to whom 
alone this prerogative belongs. ‘The dream as such is 
not called a mystery; it is a mystery because it contains 
a series of symbols which yield up their deeper meaning 
to interpretation and the allegorical method. Among 
Jewish writers the great master in the art of allegorising, 
so as to extract unsuspected meanings from the letter of 
Scripture, is Philo. 


When, for example, in De Cherub. 12 f, or in De Sacrif. 
Abeli et Caini, 15, he sets forth his astonishing exegeses of 
Gen. 41 186, he is a genuine hierophant or teacher of mysteries ; 
and he himself feels that he is such, using, as he does, of set 
purpose, the terminology of the mysteries. That he does not 
deal with Orphic myths, does not alter the fact. Не even openly 
demands that what he is revealing be kept secret from all the 
profane (De Cherub. 14), though, when he has occasion to dwell 
on the contrast between Mosaism and heathen piety (De Victim. 
offer.i. /), he can allow himself to repudiate entirely al] secret 
initiations and mysteries, and to insist upon perfect straightfor- 
wardness and honest publicity. 


Christianity, in like m-"^^"^r, did not simply repudiate 
the influence of this ,.-.ailing tendency of the age. 
ST When the synoptists (Mt. 1311 Mk. 411 
uU ү 810) speak of the mysteries, or the 
mystery, of the kingdom, a knowledge of which is given 
to some but withheld from others (see GNosis), and 
represent the parables as designed in some cases to 
reveal, and in other cases to conceal still further, what 
had hitherto been hidden, they can hardly be taken as 
exactly reflecting the mind of Jesus on the matter, but 
must be regarded rather as giving involuntary and un- 
conscious expression to their own feeling on finding 
themselves chosen for the honour of initiation. Perhaps 
the writer of 1 Tim. 39 16 gives quite unconscious expres- 
sion to the same feeling when he speaks of Christ as 
the mystery of godliness, or instead of the faith speaks 
of the mystery of the faith. As for the Apocalypse, it 
is almost entirely made up of mysteries, and it is sur- 
prising to find it only once (107) calling attention to a 
fulfilment of the mystery of God. 


The usage in 120 17 57, where the word mystery 1s employed 
to denote a figure, such as that of the seven stars, which requires 
interpretation, comes near Eph. 5 32, where Gen. 224 is called a 
great ‘mystery,’ because it has to be understood not literally of 
a man and his wife, but allegorically of Christ and the Church. 


Most interesting of all is the attitude of Paul. In 
2 Thess. 27, indeed, when he speaks of the mystery of 
Раш iniquity or lawlessness as already at work, 

4. Paul but still restrained by one that restrains 
(6 xaréywy: ANTICHRIST, $ 7), ‘mystery’ is used 
merely as a synonym for something still hidden and 
invisible as against the manifestation shortly to occur. 
On the other hand, when in 1 Сог. 155: he intro- 
duees a piece of his characteristic gnosis concerning 
the last day with the words, 'behold, I tell you 
a mystery, one feels that here he is a mystagogue 
speaking to a circle of mystæ ; and in the many pas- 
sages where he introduces the idea of ‘a mystery’ in 
connection with the gospel he proclaims, the deriva- 
tion of his language from the mysteries so eagerly 
resorted to by the heathen who were seeking salva- 
tion can hardly be mistaken. He who in the spirit 
speaks with tongues (1 Cor.142) utters mysteries; in 
riCor.132 ‘all mysteries and all knowledge’ (gnosis) 
sum up the highest conceivable attainment of human 
learning—it is precisely what is hidden from others that 
is known to the true gnostic; and in т Cor. 4: Paul 
claims to be recognised by all, not only as a servant of 
Christ, but also as a steward of the mysteries of God. 
It does not signify that elsewhere he always speaks in 
the singular of /Ze mystery of God or of Christ or of the 
gospel—in some cases even without the added genitive 
as, for example, in Col. 22 43 126 Eph. 619 349 Rom. 
1625; in all cases he intends the saving purpose of God * 
whereby in the fulness of the times redemption is offered 
to all men, Jews and Gentiles alike, in Jesus Christ— 
the single plan of salvation, which, however, is carried 
out in a multiplicity of saving deeds. This purpose of 
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salvation not only remained a seeret hidden throughout 
the ages before the life and death of Christ (Rom. 1625), 
it remains so for unbelievers to this day; and many 
details connected with it, such as the problem of the 
hardening of Israel, are hidden even from believers for 
the most part (Rom. 1125) ; he who by the spirit of God 
has become acquainted with them must exercise prudence 
in communicating the gnosis thus gained; he must 
impart it only to such as are ‘ perfect’ (1 Cor. 26 f£), to 
those who from being babes in Christ have grown up 
to be veritably spiritual men (31), and instead of milk 
ean endure strong food (32; see GNosis). 


Lightfoot ! justly observes that the apostle has borrowed from 
the termiuology of the ancient mysteries not only the word 
‘mystery’ (uvarüpiov), but also ‘perfect’ (réAevos, Col. 1 28), 
‘instructed ' (uvetodat, Phil. 4 12), ‘sealed’ (appayigea@at, Eph. 
113); the references could be multiplied, and at least one ex- 
pression added to the list— present you as a pure virgin’ 
(тараттоа vuas maphérov ayvyv) of 2 Сог. 112. It does not 
seem, however, to the present writer that in making use of these 
figures Paul is deliherately uttering a paradox, in so far as what 
elsewhere was called a mystery was kept closely confined to a 
narrow circle, whilst the Christian mysteries are freely imparted 
toall. True, Paul had the desire to bring the gospel to all, 
and that no one shonld he left outside in the darkness ; but for 
the terrible chasm between his ideal and the reality he consoles 
himself like Philo with the lofty feeling of belonging to a com- 
munity, small, indeed, hut possessed of unutterable secrets ; and 
just as he is still a gnostic, though confessing the imperfection 
and transitoriness of his gnosis as compared with that of the 
coming age, so he is not without a real intention—to be explained 
by the current tendencies of his time—of still maintaining ‘the 
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idea of secrecy or reserve’ in connection with his exposition of 
the truths of the gospel. 


‘Fhe words, so free from paradox, of Clement of 
Alexandria (Protrep?., $ 120), on the true holy mysteries, 
are conceived entirely in the spirit of Paul ‘The 
mysteries are not themselves the last word, the thing 
which permanently remains; but it is only through 
the mysteries, and through knowledge of them, that 
entrance can be gained into the eternal light. 

At a later date the sacraments of the Church, especi- 
ally Baptism and the Lord's Supper, came to be com- 

5L pared to the ancient mysteries, and, indeed, 

. Later. : 

the word mystery ultimately eame to be 
applied exclusively to these ; but not a trace of this is to 
be found in the NY. ‘The apostle who in t Cor. 1:14 fF 
so eagerly and joyously affirmed that Christ had sent 
him not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel, certainly 
did nothing to promote any tendeney that may have 
existed in his day to regard the sacramental acts of the 
Church as in any way resembling certain ceremonies of 
initiation observed in heathen mysteries ; with him acts 
of worship are never mysteries. 

See С. Wobbermin, Religiousgesch, Studien . . . zur Frage 
der Beeinflussung des Urchristenthums durch das antike 
AMysterienwesen, 1896; and for the mysteries in general, see 


Réville, La Kel. à Nome sous les Sévéres, 1886, 57; Cheetham, 
The Mysteries, Pagan and Christian, 1897. АЈ: 


MYTILENE. In NT spelled MiTYLENE (.v.). 


N 


NAAM (002, ‘pleasant’? Noom [BL], naam [А]). 
a son of Caleb and brother of похуту—2.е., охоту, 
Jerahmeel (5 and y confounded), 1 Ch. 4i5f.. In 1 Ch. 
419 we meet with Марат, and in Gen. 3613 with Nahath ; 
the three clan-names may have the same origin. See 
NAAMAN i., end. TRIC: 


NAAMAH (1222, ‘pleasant,’ $ 67). т. Daughter 
of Lamech, Gen. 422 (voeua [AE], -uua [L]; хаама Jos. ; 
Noema, eod. Am. Noemma). See CAINITES, $ 9, n. 4, 
but observe that if * Lamech ' is really a mutilated form 
of ‘ Jerahmeel,’ * Naamah’ is probably a clan-name (cp 
NAAMAIL fi. ). 

2. Ап Ammonitess, mother of Rehoboam, 1 K. 1421 31 
(иааҳаи [B], хаама [A], vaava [L], Naama; in 53: 
€5"- omits clause), 2 Ch. 1213 (voouua [BA], vaaga [L]; 
Naama). Itis questioned whether * Ammonitess'' is not 
due to a seribe's error ; Naamah may have been the true 
name of the * Shunammite' (1 К.13). See REIIOBOAM, 
SHULAMMITE. TAR C: 


NAAMAH (1222), a town in the lowland of Judah, 
Josh. 15 41 (vwuarv [B], шна [A], ода [L]. б" 
suggests Naaman, and this we might identify with 
N(u)màna or with Nāmāna in the name-list of Thotmes 
ll. (nos 83/4; ARP), 549), whieh Maspero and 
‘Fomkins connect with Dër Na'amàn and ‘Arak Na‘aman 
respectively. The place was certainly in SW. Pales- 
line, and near MAKKEDAH (g.v.). Warren (PEF доз) 
thinks of Na‘aneh, 5 m. NE. of el-Mughàr ; but the 
resemblance of the names is slight. т. кос. 


NAAMAN (i272, ‘ pleasant,’ $ 67, perhaps derived 
from a divine name, see Ароміѕ; Gen. 4621 vocuav [A], posp. 
[D], роєим. [L]; Nu.2640 [44], voeuave« [B], коеда [A], 
-v [FL]; 1 Ch. 84, оона [D], маана [А], раме [L]; v.7, 
voona [DA], каана [L]; the patronymic is Naamite, 293, but 
Sam. сузуу, Nu. 26 до, voeauav[e] [Ba ing. inf. AFL). r. A Benja- 
mite clan, ‘son’ of Benjamin in Gen. 46 21 [MT], but of Bela b. 
Benjamin in Nu. 2640 [44] 1 Ch. 84, and in Gen. 46 21 G (see 
JOR 11 тов). Possibly to be grouped with the name NAHAMANI 
(g.2.); cp NAAM. 


2. (Naiman [BA], neem. [L]), general of the king 


1 St. Paul's Epistles to the Col. and Philem.(6), 1882, 
pp. 167 7. 
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of Syria, miraculously healed by Elisha of his leprosy, 
2 К.5 (see LEPROSY). We hear of his successes as 
leader of the Aram:ean troops (v. 1) ; of his easily ruffled 
temper (v. 11 f.) ; of his deference to wise counsel even 
when offered by subordinates (v. 13 f.) ; of his gratitude 
to Elisha (77.1523); and of his new-born conviction 
that there was no god worthy of the name in all the 
world but Yahwé (v.:5) Being compelled officially to 
visit the temple of RIMMON (g.v. ), and there to prostrate 
himself, he asks indulgence of Yahwé's prophet. His 
private worship shall be reserved for Yahwé, and since 
Yahweé is specially the god of Canaan, he begs that he 
may take home two mules' burden of earth, that he 
may offer sacrifices to Yahwe on Canaanitish soil. 
Elisha, with his ‘Go in peace,’ implicitly grants his 
request, and, according to EV, ‘he departed from him 
(Elisha) a little way’ (v. 19). This, however, is a poor 
close of the section. The text is corrupt (ep Klo.), 
and the right reading seems to be ' with a possession 
of Israelitish earth.’ That Naaman journeyed home 
with his mules’ burdens, the narrator certainly meant 
to say. 


The supposed word пл is really non-existent (on Gen. 35 16 
487, see RacHEr). В reproduces it as ёеВраба; GL as 
xaBpa8a ; GA has, in v. 19, каї аптлАбєи ár’ abroU ато THs уйс 
'IopaqA. The latter reading cannot he entirely right ; but ‘land 
of jos "isa contribution to the probably true reading, which 


we take to be оку" Гк ліпхо ND точ. Klo., less probably, 
(С PIN 723 лхо 39, ‘and he carried away from him about 


a “cor ” of (lit. out of) the earth of Israel.’ It is not surprising 
that GL seeks to soften the shock to the reader of v. 18 by 
Tpockvrrjaw dua avro €yo Kat курго ro eg gov. QE ct 


NAAMATHITE (20272), Job 211 ete. See ZortiAR. 
NAAMITE (222), Nu. 2640. See NAAMAN, т. 


NAARAH (MW), ср MAARATH in S. Judah or 
NAARATII? Noopa [A], Noep. [1], awAa [B, with d for 
7]! and Helah, wives of Tekoa (cp also Coz), appar- 
ently the names of two Judzean clan-divisions (1 Ch. 45 
f. T) On the names of their ‘children’ (which in some 

1 On the whole it is less likely that aw8a represents HELAH 
(7.7.). GB seems to have placed Naarah 2c/ore Helah in v. 5 


(а–да к. Өоаба.) to agree with their order in v. 6 /. ; at the end of 
v. 6 В” seems to have read «was. 
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cases have affinities with S. Judzean names), see ETHNAN, 
ZERETH, HAAHASHTARI, and cp TEKOA. 


NAARAH (1392), Josh.167 RV, AV NAARATH 
(g. v. ). 
NAARAI (X), $79; rather "2, ‘my lad ' [Nóld.] ; 


vaapat [BN], voopa [A], уара: [L]), one of David's ' thirty ' (1 Ch. 
1137), see РААКАІ. 


NAARAN (JW), 1 Ch. 728. 


NAARATH, RV Naaran (NNW), Z.e., ‘to Naarah,’ 
i422), a point on the boundary between EPHRAIM 


[g.v., $ тт] and Manasseh; Josh.167 (ai кома! 
AYTWN [B], 2.е., HWS, interpreted like ma (cp, 
e.g., 1Ch. 728]; Nadpadada KAI Al кома AYTWN [А], 
Al K. AY. KAI EIC ANAPAOA [L], vagratà and pagar 
[Pesh.]. Identified by Jer. and Eus. with the A’aorath 
or Noopaé of their day (=the Neara of Jos. Axt. xvii. 
13:; cp JERICHO, § 7), a village within 5 m. of Jericho 
(OS 28311 14221), perhaps the А. e/-Aujeh, 6 m. М. 
of Jericho in the plain. So Conder, PEF, Jan. 1877, 
p.27. Guérin, however (Sam. 1201 ff.), places it by the 
‘Ain Sdmieh in the W. el-Aujeh, about 7 m. NW. of 
Jericho, where there are ancient remains and con- 
siderable traces of water-works. In 1 Ch. 728 the name 
appears as Naaran (vaapvay [B], vaapav [A], voapav [L], 
Pesh. om.). Cp Neub. Géogr. 163. 


NAASHON (ÑM), Ex. 623 AV, RV NansHox. 


NAASSON (Naaccwn [Ti. WH]) Mt. 14 Lk. 832 
AV, КУ NAHSHON (4.7. ). 


NAATHUS, one of the sons of ADDI (g.v.) in x Esd. 


9 з: (Л^Өос [B]. Naad. LA], eANa or ciàia [2 L]). The 
name is perhaps a transposed form of Adna (Ezra 1031). 


NABAL (бз; ; МАВАА), ‘а man in Maon, whose 
business was in Carmel,’ rich in sheep and goats, the 
1а i S 
1. Story in rst husband of Abigail (15 5з.) Ав 
1 8.25 his name is, so is he,’ says Abigail, play- 
UU те upon his name, which might mean 
‘fool’ (NAMES, $ 67) or perhaps rather ‘shamelessly 
immoral’ (|| *yr522 wrx, v.25; cp BELIAL, Foo). The 
ntbalà (a533), or ‘shameless impropriety,’ ascribed to 
Nabal (v. 25), consisted in his exclusion of David and 
David's men, who had conferred benefits on Nabal, 
from the traditionally binding hospitalities of the sheep- 
shearing, as if they were outlaws, men deprived of the 
protection of their class, worse off even than ‘ sojourners.' 
David on his side had claimed (not improbably) to be 
Nabal's ‘brother’ (v.6, reading ‘nxd, with We., Dr., 
Bu. ; cp Vg., Klo.); both, in fact, it is possible, were 
Calebites.! 

The story of Nabal is graphically told ; but it is not 
on that account to be accepted as literally true. 

We receive gratefully the picture of the better side of a free- 
booter's life, and of the delicate, tactful character of a Hebrew 
woman of the higher class. The ‘son of Belial,’ however, who 
is so violent that his own people scarcely dare to speak to him, 
and who holds a feast ‘like the feast of a king,’ at which he 
drinks to excess, while mischief (as he must know) is brewing 
against him, and who becomes ‘like a stone’ when he hears of 
the danger which his wife has surmounted for him, till, ten days 
after, a divine stroke falls upon him, and he dies, is a masterpiece 
of Oriental romance, in which it is not impossible that there are 
some features ultimately derived from primitive mythology (see 


§ 2). 

This, however, may be historical—that David obtained 
the territory of a rich man of Maon (doubtless the chief 
of the tribe [гел] dwelling there) by marrying his wife, 
and so himself became a powerful chief. See ABIGAIL, 
ISRAEL, § 14. 

Thus the political meaning of the legend of Nabal is 


See NAARATH, end. 


1 Cp Davin, $1,n.2; KiRJATH-SEPHER. In the latter article 
David's home is placed conjecturally at Kirjath-sepher, otherwise 
called Beth-zur or Beth-el (?). In 1 Ch. 245 Maon (Nabal was 
of Maon) is called the * father of Beth-zur.' 
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sufficiently clear. To explain how David effected this 
master-stroke of policy, tradition (accord- 
ing to Wi. G/2187 f.), in producing a 
legend, borrowed from the famous myth of 
the drunken giant of the sky, whom the Grecks called 
ORION aud the Hebrews Késil. The chief or sheikh is 
called Nabal (‘fool’), which is a paraphrase of Késil. 
The tribe over which he ruled was probably, thinks 
Winckler, called Habal= Abel, the brother of Kain (Z.e., 
the Kenites). "The theory is brilliant. We may 
do well to admit that some current folk-story was prob- 
ably attached to the person of the sheikh; but since 
пб (533) and 4521 (рл) are hardly quite synonymous, 
it is better to look for another explanation of ‘ Nabal.' 
It is in accordance with analogy to suppose that ‘ Nabal’ 
has been (humorously) substituted for * Nadab’ which 
occurs as a Calebite name in 1 Ch.228 зо, close to 
* Abihail.’ It is probable that Abigail in the story of 
Nabal should rather be Abihail, and that the tribes 
(gentes) of Nadab and Abihail were united (hence 
* Nabal'—z.e., Nadab--is called the husband of Abigail 
—4.e., Abihail). Апа plausible as it is to explain дел 
in 1 5.953 (Kr.) as ' Calebite,' it is a little more prob- 
able that +355 is miswritten for ‘pax, and that in the 
original story the passage ran thus, ‘ Now the name of 
the man was Nadab, and he was chief (si) of Abihail.’ 


For the convenience of the legend Abihail (Abigail) was 
transferred, we must suppose, to the sheikh's wife. ‘The 
humour of Nabal's name now becomes still more mani- 
fest. Not ‘liberal’ (Nadab) nor Abibail (popularly 
explained, ‘strong father?'), but Nabal (‘reckless, 
violent’). 

With regard to the so-called gloss in 1 S. 253, it may be well 
to correct a misapprehension. The interpretation, ‘and he was 
a Calebite ' G35 мут), is sometimes supported by a reference to 
25.38, ‘Am I a dog's head,’ which is thought to allude to 
David’s Calebite origin and to the violent, intractable character 
of the Calebites (such as Nabal). This is altogether a mistake, 
and so also is the view that +355 sim is а gloss to acconnt for 
the violence of Nabal by his being of the dog tribe (cp B, xai [6] 
&vÓp. kvvukós) ; see CALEB, Doc. | Both passages are corrupt ; 
15.253 is explained above, and in 2 5. 38 we should almost 


certainly read thus, лр DAON чоп UN Cc svn л п, ‘Am 


I the captain of thine army (2 S. 242), who show sacred loving- 
kindness (2 S. 9 3).’ ток. C: 


NABARIAS (NaBap[eliac [BA]) 1 Esd.944f. A 
corrupt name ; see HASHBADANA (end). 


NABATZEANS (waBaraioi or -reoi [ANV], ana- 
Bara) [N in 525], -Barra:o) [V in 525], 1 Macc. ; 
NaBaTaiol, NaàBarHNo: [Jos]; Nabathites AV, 
Nabatheans RV), a wel-known Arabian people, 
friendly to Judas and Jonathan the Maccabees (1 Macc. 
525 935). In r Macc. 525 the Nabatæans are met with 
in the desert, three days’ journey beyond Jordan ; in 
1 Macc. 93s, not far from Medeba, in the N. of Moab. 
In the time of Josephus (44.1. 124; cp Jer. Qu. in Gen. 
25) their settlements gave the name of Nabatene to the 
borderland between Syria and Arabia from the Euphrates 
to the Red Sea. The language of Josephus suggests, 
and Jerome, apparently following him, directly affirms, 
that the name is identical with that of the Ishinaclite 
tribe of Nebaioth (see ISHMAEL, $ 4) This view has 
been widely adopted, but is phonetically difticult,! the 
name Nabataan being properly spelt with t not t (1923) 
in the inscriptions (Arabic Aaa, Nadst, etc. ). 

'The history of this remarkable people cannot with 
certainty be carried back beyond 312 B.C., at which date 
Athenzeus the general of Antigonus, and after him 
Antigonus’s son Demetrius, in vain attempted their 
subjugation (cp SELA). At that time they already occu- 
pied the old country of the Edomites. How long they 
had been there, we know not. We may be certain, ' 
however, that the beginning of their migration from their 


2. Origin 
of legend. 


1 [We can hardly say ‘phonetically inadmissible,” the inter- 
change of y and д being not unexampled (see Lag. Ubers. 5x n., 
Buhl, Ædomiter, 52, n. 6). The Nabaiti or Nabaiati of the Ass. 
inscriptions = j33 (Schr. AGF 104).] 
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earlier home in the wilderness synchronised with the first 
Edomitish incursions into southern Judah, occasioned 
by the humiliation of the Jews by Nebuchadrezzar. Its 
closing stage is referred to by the Jewish prophet Malachi 
(11-5), who regards it as the just punishment of Edomitish 
wickedness (the wickedness of oceupying the soil of 
Judah)! As a consequence of this change of abodes 
the Nabatazeans became masters of the shores of the 
Gulf of ‘Akaba and the important harbour of Elath (ep 
Agatharehides, Geog. Gr. Win. 1178). 

The Nabatzeans have already some tincture of foreign 
civilisation when they first appear in history. Though 
true Arabs (as the proper names on their inscriptions 
show), they came under the influence of Aramzean 
culture. Naturally, therefore, Syriac was the language 
of their coins and inscriptions,? when the tribe grew into 
a kingdom and profited by the decay of the Seleucids 
to extend itself over the country E. of the Jordan. They 
occupied Hauran, and abont 85 B.C. their king ARETAS 
(g.v.) beeame lord of Damaseus and COELESYRIA (g.v. ). 
Allies of the first Hasmonzeans in their struggles against 
the Greeks, they became the rivals of the Judzean dynasty 
in the period of its splendour, and a chief element in the 
disorders which invited the Roman intervention in Pales- 
tine in 65-64 B.C. The Nabateans had to give up 
Damascus ; but as ‘allies’ of the Romans they continued 
to flourish throughout the first Christian century. Petra 
their capital became a great commercial centre, which 
was, however, redueed in the time of Trajan when he, 
most unwisely, broke up the Nabatzean nationality (about 
105 A.D.) See ARABIA, $ 3, DAMASCUS, § 13, ISH- 
MAEL, § 4. 

For the inscriptions and coins of the Nabatzans see De 
Luynes, Rev. JVunism., 1858; Levy, ZDMG 14 363 А; De 
Vogüé, Mél. PArch. Or., 18685 Syrie Centrale, 1866-77 ; and 
Inscr. Sémitiques, 1868-77; Euting, Nad. /nschr. aus Arabien, 
with excursus by Gutschmid on the Nabatzan kings; also Nóld. 
ZDMG 17 705 f. 25 122 f., Sem. Sprachen, 31; Glaser, Skizze, 
2418. See also Nöld. ' Nabatáer' in Schenkel's BZ, and F. Н. 
Vincent, ‘ Les Nabatéens,’ Rev. dibligue, T [1898] 567-588. 

W. R. S. — T. К. C. 


NABOTH (D132, ‘height,’ $ 74, but cp NEBAT; 
NàBoy0a!1[BAL], -0a [A* x К. 213]; Madutheus), the 
owner of a ‘field’ near Jezreel, or of a ‘vineyard’ near 
Ahab's palace (? in Samaria), whose story and its sequel 
аге told in 1 K.211 Æ 2K.92125 ft Cp ELIJAH, 
8 3, and, on the criticism of the passages, KINGS, § 8, 
also AHAB, § 2, n. 3. 


NABUCHODONOSOR (NaBoyyoAoNocop [BAL]), 
т Esd. 14o— 2 Ch. 866, NEBUCHADNEZZAR ; see NEBU- 
CHADREZZAR. 

NACHON, RV Nacon (122). According to 2 S. 66 
it was at the threshing-floor of Nachon that Uzzah was 
smitten for putting forth his hand to the ark. 

The Gk. has voóa8 [B], оёаВ [Bb], vaxov [А], opva tov IcBov- 
cacov [L], xeióov [Jos. Azt. vii. 42]. The translations of Aq. 
(805 GAwvos ётогил$) and Pesh. yield no sense, and involve a 
questionable use of pa (ср Dr. ad іос.). 

It is evident that some proper name or closer desig- 
nation of the ‘threshing floor’ (cp, e.g., Gen. 5010) lies 
at the bottom of the MT reading. The parallel passage 
1 Ch. 139 has Спрох (үт; хело [A], om. BN, xeóev 
[L]). which may be a corruption of рэз (то = з= pala 
cp We. TBS 168). 6's identification is ‘an evident 
correction intended to make the ark select its permanent 
abode thus early ' (H. P. Smith) ; but it may conceivably 
rest upon an old tradition. 

Nikon, үс), recurs as the corruption of some place- 


name in 1 S. 264? (cp RV™E: ‘to a set place’). The 
readings of BA (ётоцшоѕ ёк xeetcha, a doublet; ep We.) 


1 [See Gratz, A/GIV/, 1875, pp. бо /7 ; Che. Proph. /s.1194; 
Intr. is. 211; ZATW, 1894, P 142; JBL, 1898, p. 207; We. 
Die kl. Proph ©), 213/5 £/GQ), 147; Buhl, Edormiter, 79; and 
Sure, Torrey, JEL, 1898, pp. 16 7] 

2 See ARAMAIC LANGUAGE, § 4. 

3 i22 in 1 S. 2323 (RVmg. ‘toa set place’; GAL cis érouiov) 
occurs in a clause which В omits, and is an obvious gloss; cp 
Wellhausen, Bu., SOT. It may come from 26 4. 
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and of (5^ (drlcw avrod els cekeXay ; ср v. зё) show 
how apparent the difficulty was to the translators. It is 
possible that ма дл, po is a corruption from zá'ón, 
pr based on 28256, and that the clause is an addition 


(cp 42 with 32). Н. P. Smith suggests xz; 5x, ‘to the 
point just before him.’ SAC 


NACHOR (^i, Josh. 242, naywp Lk. 334), AV, 
RV NAHOR. 


NADAB (2712, according to most scholars, shortened 


from JEHONADAB or NEDABIAH ; but the common 
origin of all these forms seems to be the ethnie Nadabu 
[see Морав]; Jehonadab and Nedabiah represent *272 
‘a Nadabite,' and similarly Abinadab and Amminadab 
represent 0273, Nadbam [Che.]; NaàaB [BNFAL]). 

т. Son of Aaron (Ex. 6 23, аёаВ (B*], 24 1, 6a6a [F], 28 1, etc.), 
see NADAB AND ABIHU, and note that Abihu, like Nadab, prob- 
ably represents an ethnic (aftové = Jerahmeel [Che. }). 


2 Son of Jeroboam, king of Israel, slain by BAAsHA (g.v.) 
whilst besieging Gibbethon (1 K. 1420, om. BL, vaBar [А]; 1525 


DO, vapa [B], vaBar [Bab zv. 25 27 and B іп v. 31], vaBaó [А 


v. 27]. See CHRONOLOGY, § 32; ISRAEL, $ 29. 

3. À Jerahmeelite (1 Ch. 2 28 30). 

4. Son of Jeiel in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v., 8 9, ii. B), 
1 Ch. 8 зо (aóa6 [B], 939). See JQR 11 110-112, $$ 10 f, also 
Кіѕн, NER. 


NADAB AND ABIHU (NYYTIN) 272; on the names 
see above, and ABIHU), the two eldest sons of Aaron. 
'The names occur in Ex. 241, and, although the origin 
of the passage to which this verse belongs has been 
much disputed, we may with a fair measure of confi- 
dence attribute it to the Yahwist, whose narrative, 
if we assume the results of criticism, is to this effect.! 

Whereas the Elohist makes the Israelites tremble at 
the thought of approach to God, the Yahwist represents 
Yahwe as bidding Moses take precautions against their 
overweening confidence and rash curiosity. The people 
are to be kept back under penalty of death from touch- 
ing the mountain; but on the other hand the priests 
are to sanetify themselves aud ascend Sinai with Moses. 
Accordingly Aaron, with Nadab and Abihu and seventy 
elders of Israel, accompanies Moses, and, though left 
behind by Moses when he receives the revelation of the 
‘ten words’ as given in Ex.34, they see the God of 
Israel and partake of a covenant meal. 

Here we have, as marks of the Yahwist’s style, the use of the 
divine name, the mention of Sinai instead of Horeb, the mention 
of priests as in Ex. 1922, and the strong anthropomorphism of 
the theophany. With this the use of Elahim in 249-11 is quite 
consistent. It is the approach of mortal man to the deity that 
the narrator desires to accentuate. The mention of the ‘elders’ 
in 241 may suggest an admixture of documents, for they have 
not been mentioned in 19 20-25, and they are generally regarded 
as indicating the hand of the Elohist (Di. on Exod. 23; Kue. 
§ 8, 14; but see Ex. 316-18 in Bacon, 17, 283; Comp. Holzinger, 
211). 

After all, even if 1920-25 24129-11 be from the 
Yahwist, it is still possible to believe that the names 
Nadab and Abihu have been interpolated by an editor 
who was familiar with P (so Now. Heb. Arch. 299, 
following Jülieher and Kue.). In that case the names 
must have been substituted for a bare mention of the 
priests which is requisite after 192224. It is not incon- 
ceivable, however, that P himself borrowed the names 
* Nadab and Abihu' from the Yahwist. 

For the rest, the names Nadab and Abihu occur only 
in P—viz. Ex. 623 281 Lev. 10 Nu. 324 266o f. —and in 
т Ch. 63 [529] 241 ft They represent an extinct clan 
of the Aaronidze, for we are told that they died before 
their father and left no issue. P (Lev. 10) character- 
istically explains their death as a penalty for trans- 
gressing the ritualistic regulations. On the day of 
their entrance on the priestly office they laid incense 
on their fire-pans and offered ‘strange fire,’ and were 

1 Clearly vv. x f. and 9-11 are connected (Bu. ZA TIV 11 233), 
and had at first nothing to do with vv. 3-8, which have 
been interposed from another source. It seems scarcely less 
certain that 24 x / 9-11 are the sequel to 19 20-25 (Bacon, Triple 
Trad. Exod. 96), and the general consent of critics, with, how- 
ever, the notable exception of Kuenen, sees in this latter passage 
the characteristic style of the Yahwist. 
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themselves consumed by fire from Yahwé, The ex- 
pression ‘strange fire’ is enigmatical. Dillmann takes 
v as equivalent to mgn, and understands an offering 


by fire which Yahwé ‘had not commanded,’ and which 
was not made according to rule. Their brethren were 
warned against similar audacity in the rhythmical oracle: 

In them that come near me will I show my holiness, 

And before all the people will I manifest my glory. 
Their bodies were removed by Mishael and Elzaphan, 
Aaron's cousins, and lamentation, in which, however, 
the priests were forbidden to share, was made by the 
people. WoE А 


NADABATH, AV Nadabatha (NaAaBaO [A], ra- 
Badan [N], NaBadad [V], D23 [Syr.], 47adaéa [Vg.]; 
Jos. Axt. xiii. 14, NaBada [so Niese, ete., raBaoa, 
BaOANa]). a place E. of Jordan mentioned in connection 
with Medeba (1 Macc. 937), from whieh the b'ne Jamri 
were returning when they were surprised by Jonathan 
(see JAMBRI, THE CHILDREN OF).  Clermont-Ganneau 
(74, May-June, 1891, pp. 541-543) proposes to read 
the name as fafa6á (cp ахар, G®, Josh. 7 1, for Achan), 
and to identify the town with Rabbath Ammon, which is 
sometimes written раВаб in © (cp RABBAH). This is 
ingenious, <A direct road connected Rabbath Ammon 
and Medeba, and we are told that the bride was ' the 
daughter of one of the great princes of Canaan.’ A 
‘great prince’ is more likely to have lived at Rabbath 
Ammon than at NEBO (4.v.), with which some have 
identified Nadabath. AV™s- gives ‘or, Medeba’ (after 
Jer.); but the bridal party was going, it seems, Zo 
Medeba. W. H. В. 


NAGGE, RV Naggai (Narrai according to Dalm. 
Gramm. тїз, їз с, Tor 2291535023, ср mad, NOGAH), 
a name in the genealogy of Jesus (Lk. 325). See 
GENEALOGIES ii., $ 3. 


NAHALLAL, rather, as RV, Nahalal as if 'a 
drinking place for flocks’ (oom, Josh. 19 15, NaBaad 
[B], Nà&4AcÀ [А], anadAwe@ [L]; 2135, ceAAa [B], 
Хамма [AL]), or Nahalol (5579, Judg: 1 зо, Aw mana 


[В], eNAMMAN [A ; ?—€N AMMAN] AMMAN [L]) 
a town in Zebulun, mentioned between Kattath and 
Shimron. In "alm. J., Meg. 11, it is identified with 
Mahlül—Z.e., probably 47a lül, a village W. of Nazareth, 
in which view Schwartz, van de Velde, and Guérin 
concur; see, however, MARALAH. A hint may be 
gained from 65? at Judg. 130 (see above), which suggests 
the reading ‘ Dimnah’ instead of * Nahalal.’ "These two 
place-names are in fact given together in Josh. 21 35, and 
ihe probability is that each name represents a fragment 
of Jerahmeel—z.e., Sona became болу = 56р), and also 
поч = mi (see DIMNAH). And the question is whether 
Maralah and Nahalal (both from Jerahmeel) do not 
mean the same place. Double representation is not 
infrequent in the lists of P and Ch. dcs euler, 

NAHALIEL (ООП), as if *torrent-valley of Сой’; 
MANAHALB], MaNabNalHA [Bab vid. ; the m in thesetwo 
forms representing the previous preposition 12], NAAAIHA 
[A] NayatHA [L]) a station of the Israelites N. of 
RAMOTH, Nu. 2119. Conder (Heth and Moab, 141 ff.) 
and С. А. Smith (ÆG 561 Jf.) identify it with the lady 
Zerkà Alain (famous for its hot springs); but ep Oort, 
Th. Г, 1885, р. 247. Probably, however, Nahaliel is a 
corruption of Jerahmeel (cp NAHALAL) ; the text shonld 
run ‘And from there to Beer-jerahmeel, and from Beer- 
jerahmeel to Bamoth.' Bamoth was near ‘ the Pisgah,’ 
and both, according to the original story, seem to have 
been in the Jerabnieelite highlands. See BEER; NEBO, 
Mount, § 2; Moses, § 16; WANDERINGS. 

According to Conder (Heth and Moab, l.c.) ‘the valley in the 


land of Moab, over against Bethpeor,’ in which Yahwé (?) buried 
Moses (Dt. 34 6) was probably Nahaliel, ‘God's valley’! 


TRE E, 
МАНАМ (073; uayeo [B], -yem [A], naoym [L], 
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a Judahite (т Ch. 419). See NAAM, NAHATH. А 
connection with MANAHATH may be suspected. See 
also NAHUM, NEHEMIAH. 


NAHAMANI (%0П), $ 62), a leader in the great post- 
exilic list (Ezra ii., 88 8e, 9), Neh." 7 (vaeuav[ek [BA], vaapp. 
[x], vau. [L]; ср КААМІАН, end), П Ezra 22 omits (but Gt. 
veparı) = 1 Esd. 58 ENENIUS, RV ExENEUS (evnvtos [DA], 
patatvanevos [Bab mg.], veuaw [L]; emszaswes [Vg.]). Cp 
NAAMAN. 

NAHARAI (“2 in 2 S., 012 in 1 Ch.), a Beerothite 
(see BEEROoTH i), Joab's armourbearer, 2 5.23 37 RV, AV 
Nahari! (yeAwpe [BA], apara [L], т СЬ. 11 39 (vaxop [BN], 
vaapat [A], voapac [L]). 

NAHASH, CITY OF (Л TY), rCh.4: EVme, 
EV IR-NAHASH, 


NAHASH (07), ‘serpent,’ $ 68; Naac [BNAL]). 
т. An Ammonite king in the time of Saul (1 5.1114; 
ep 1212). 

The present writer sees reason to think that, as in some other 
passages, ‘Ammon’ is misread for * Amalek,' and that * Jabesh- 
gilead’ should be ‘ Beth-gilgal.' ‘Amalek’ and ‘ Jerahmeel’ 
are ultimately the same name. * Nahash' (see 2) was perhaps 
the king of Rehoboth. The principal family of Rehobothites 
bore the name Nahash or rather, as one should probably read, 
Achish ; cp 1 S. 21 11 etc. т K. 2394, where ді, as often, is mis- 
written for n[2ln[3]—7.&, Rehoboth. See SAUL, 8 1. 

2. An Ammonite king, the father of HANUN, 2 S. 
102 т Ch.192 (avas [B]. The statement that he had 
‘shown kindness’ to David has been much discussed. 
The ‘kindness’ cannot have been passed over in the 
records, and yet where does the traditional text mention 
it? The conjectures offered by Thenius and others are 
of no weight. 

The text may contain some corruptions. ‘Ammon’ should 
probably be ‘Amalek’ and ‘Jericho’ (z. 5) should he ‘ Jerah- 
meel’—z.¢., Carmel in Judah. ‘Achish king of Gath’—z.e., 
Nahash king of Rehoboth—is probably the king who * showed 
kindness’ to David. See further, SAUL, $ 1; МААСАН i; 
SHOBACH. 

3. The father of Shobi of Rabbath Ammon, 2 S. 
1727. The passage, however, is very corrupt (see 
SHOBI). 

4. The name of the first husband of David's mother 
(Kohler), or of a second wife of David's father (Thenius), 
or of an unknown person (a Bethlehemite?) who was 
Joabis father (We С 57, п. 1), 2S Ima But 
see ZERUIAI; there is deep eorruption of the text. 

Others think that ‘Nahash’ is a corruption produced by 
* Nahash' in z. 27, and read ‘Jesse’ (see ABIGAIL), or, with 
Wellhausen (TES 201; cp Gray, ZZP gri), omit t'53 n3 as a 
corruption of пу i (v. 27). This hardly goes far enough. 

T. We C. 

NAHATH (ЛП), Nayeo [L]. 1. b. REUEL (q.v.), 
b. Esau ; Gen. 3613 (vayou [A], vaxo0 [DLE], 17 vaxo8 
[AD], vaxep [E]), 1 СЬ. 137 (vaxes [B], vaxe9 [А], 
waxed [Ала *]). Probably the same as Манам [4.2. ] 
in 1 Ch. 4 19 (We. de Gent. 38) and NAAM (q.v.). Naam, 
Nahath, and Naham are all represented as Jerahmeelites 
(Che. ). 

2. An ancestor of Samuel (т Ch. 6 26 [11], каиа [ВА], vaa6 
11); cp Janatu, Tauatu, Тони, EPHRAIM, § 12. 

3. A Levite overseer (2 Ch. 31 13, џає [D ; see МАНАТН, 2], 
vac0 [А], маа [L]). 

NAHBI (*372; waB[e]i [BF], -Ba [^]. -Bia [L], 
NAHABI [Vg.]), the Naphtalite spy (Nu. 18141). 


NAHOR(*12; Naywp[BNADEL)), father of Terah, 
and grandfather of Abraham (Gen. 1122-25, P; ep 1 Ch. 
126), also represented as Terah’s son and Abraham's 
brother (Gen. 1126, P; Josh. 242, redactional insertion). 
By Mileah he had eight sons, and by Reumah four more 
(Сеп. 22207). Among the former was BETHUEL (g.v. ). 
We also hear of the ‘God of Nahor’ (Gen. 3153, E) 
and the ‘city of Nahor' (Gen. 2410, Ј). ‘Nahor’ 
must, therefore, have filed an extremely important 
place in the old Hebrew traditional legends, and the 
difficulty of accounting for the name is surprising. 
‘Once,’ says Dillmann, ‘it must have been the name 


1 But NAHARAI in AV of 1611 A.D. 
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of a people of some importance’; but he grants that 
the echoes of the name which some have found (e.g. 
Maspero, Struggle of the Nations, 64) in the name of 
the village of Haura in the district of Sarūj (Sérüg), or 
in that of Haditha en-Naura, to the S. of ‘Ana, are 
scarcely probable. It is much more natural to con- 
jecture that the name is that of an Aramzean deity 
(Jensen, ZA, 1896, p. 300); but the true explanation 
is probably to be sought in another direction. Compar- 
ing the following clauses from Gen. 24 ro and 27 43 (both 
J). ‘He arose and went to Aram-naharaim, to the city 
of Nahor,’ and ' Arise, flee thou to Laban my brother, 
to Haran,’ we may be inclined to suspect that (in 
spite of the Å in Naharaim), Naharaim, Nahor, and 
Haran are connected, and the considerations offered 
under GALEED may lead us to the conclusion that 
p, wm, and үлп are all corruptions of jn. In Gen. 


2410, Grütz and Ball have already corrected ‘city of 
Nahor’ into ‘city of Ilaran’; they have thus taken the 
first step towards the emendation here proposed. Cp 
HARAN. Whether all the phases of the tradition of 
Haran and Nahor have thus been recovered is doubtful. 
Cp JAcor, $ 3, and for a further inquiry С›т/. 226. 
Asa consistent mythologist, Winckler (G7 2 97) makes ‘ Nahor’ 
originally a form of the sun-god, adopting of course the plausible 
view that Milcah means ‘queen (of heaven).’ TAR С 


NAHSHON, or, in Ex.623 AV, Naasuon (ÑU); 
Naalclewn [BNAFL]), b. Amminadab, brother-in-law 
of Aaron, and (in Nu., Ch.) ‘prince’ of the tribe of 
Judah; also (in Ch., Ruth, Mt.) ancestor of David 
(Ex. 623 Nu. 17 [vacowv, B] 23 7 12 17 10:4 1 Ch. 210 f. 
Ruth 420 Mt. 141). Cp ELISHEBA, JOSHUA. 

The name might mean ‘little serpent’ ($$ 68, 77). 1f, how- 
ever, a 'serpent-clan' is improbable, and if the affinities of 


‘Nahshon’ and the names grouped with it are N. Arabian, it 
is a reasonable conjecture that Nahshon has arisen, partly by 


corruption, partly by expansion, out of rem (jer), Husham 
(Hushan), an Edomite name in Gen. 36344 See Nun (end). 
POK C. 

NAHUM (C173, $ 62; Naoym [BNAQ]), ‘rich in 
comfort, comforter’ [is God]; ep DYM, 337 and see 
Stade, Gram., $ 227). The name occurs nowhere else 
in OT (en, Neh. 77 is a miswriting for eim, Ezra 22; ep 
Neh. 1026), but is found in Phoenician inscriptions 
(CIS 1, no. 123; €p omin 93/. ; ep A. Jeremias, Derer. 
sur Ass. u. sem. Sprachwissensch. З [1894], ox). 

‘The heading of the book is twofold. ‘The first part 
is evidently late (note massd, and see lSAtAH ii., $ 9); 
it describes the reference of the prophecy, 
and is suggested by 28[9]37. The 
second part will become identical in form with the 
headings of Isaiah and Obadiah, and almost so with 
that of Habakkuk in its original form (cp also Am. 11), 
if we regard the opening word séper (125), ‘ book,’ as 
a late editorial addition. The concluding word, ‘the 
Elkoshite,’ gives the name of the prophet's home, which 
lay, probably but not certainly, in the southern kingdom 
(see ELKOSHITE). 

Nahum is mentioned in Tob. 144[x] Sinaiticus; but 
only as the author of oracles on Nineveh, the fulfilment 

of which is yet to be expected. Of Nahum's 

2. Date of life all that even the Ге Prophetarum 
prophecy can tell us 1s that his prophetic message 
apud was confirmed by the wonder of the fall of 
Nineveh. Nineveh, and that he was buried in his 
native place—therefore not in Assyria (see ELKOSIItTE). 
‘These statements have no point of contact with history. 
It is, however, a safe inference from the book itself that 
the decline of Assyria had begun in the prophet's lifetime. 
The capture of No-amon (the Egyptian Thebes) was 
already past (38 /.), and the capture of Nineveh by 
Cyaxares and Nabopolassar was still future when the 
prophecy was written. Thus we get both an upper 
and a lower limit of date for the composition of the 
work. We have next to ask which capture of 
Thebes is intended. The Egyptian Thebes was twice 
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captured by ASUR-BANI-PAL (g.v., $$ 1, 3). It is, how- 
ever, only the second of these events (about 663 в.с.) 
that was a real conquest and corresponds in its details 
to the description in Nah. 38 f. (ep the inscription on 
the Rassam cylinder translated with parallels by Jensen, 
AB 2160-169; also Schr. KA 779, 450 fA). Wellhausen 
(K4. Proph. 9) 164) objects that the conquest of ‘Thebes 
could not be meant, as in that case to the question ‘ Art 
thou better than No-amon?' Nineveh might with good 
reason reply, ‘Obviously, for No-amon itself fell before 
me.’ It is, however, as 38 f. clearly shows, on ability 
to resist an enemy, above all on natural strength of 
position and resources, that the comparison rests, and 
such a comparison is valid even if Thebes did fall before 
the Assyrians. Still, should new monuments bring to 
light a conquest of Thebes by some other power at a 
more suitable date, a rather improbable supposition, this 
would naturally be preferred. It is only if the prophecy 
of Nahum had to be assigned a date as near as 
possible to the conquest of ‘Thebes by the Assyrians, 
that Wellhausen's objection would have to be allowed 
some weight, as in that case the abstract and impersonal 
nature of the comparison, and the absence of the taunt 
‘As thou hast done to her, so will others do to thee' 
would certainly be remarkable. 

However, the fact that we know of only one imperial city and 
one greal fortress adapted for Nahum's comparison by no means 
shuts us up to one of these two alternatives, —(a) to fix the date of 
his prophecy immediately after 663 (Schr., Kautzsch, Wi.), and 
(4), if we insist on giving it a later date, to assume also a later 
capture of Thebes (We.) On the contrary, the catastrophe of 


the year 663 might very well be referred to even several decades 
later, more particularly if the city ‘never recovered from it’ 


(E. Mey. GA 354 [1887]). 


On the other hand, it is intrinsically probable that 
the propheey belongs to a time moderately near the 
actual fall of Nineveh, or at least when the fall of 
the Assyrian power might reasonably be hoped for. 
Such an occasion, indeed, Winckler? thinks he has 
found not long after 663 in the revolt of Samas-Sum- 
ukin of Babylon against his brother ASur-bani-pal of 
Assyria (see ASur-bani-pal’s account of it, A77 2182 f. ; 
cp also 31 194 f), in which many of the vassals of 
Assyria, amongst them ‘the West land’ and thus perhaps 
also Manasseh of Judah, took part. 

The situation may very well have been for a short time quite 
threatening for ASur-bant-pal, and а Judzan prophet—whether 
his own king were involved in the struggle or not, matters not— 
might very well look forward to the success of the revolting 
powers. In that case, however, in the opinion of the present 
writer, the prophecy must have been directed rather against the 
reigning king in his own person than against the capital of his 
kingdom. If ASur-biini-pal’s twin brother really succeeded, what 
his success meant was the end of the Babylonian vice-regency 
and his own mounting the throne in Nineveh: no one could in 
such a case expect a real fall of Nineveh itself from its position as 
ruler of the world. Moreover, Nahum’s description does not 
read as if Nineveh’s own subjects or a great confederacy were 
marching against it; on the contrary, the reference appears to be 
to a single, unnamed, perhaps newly-risen nation, against which 
Nineveh, like Thebes (39), could at first oppose the masses of 
its own vassals (29 315 4-17). 

Glad as we should be, then, to follow Winckler in 
using the book of Nahum to impart life to the dreary 
days of Manasseh, the intrinsic probabilities of the case 
furnish no support for his ingenious hypothesis. It was 
probably only with the death of the powerful Ašur-bāni- 
pal (626) that Assyria showed any visible decline in 
strength, It may have been shortly after this that 
Nahum uttered his prophecy, which would thus fall 
in the days preceding the first siege of Nineveh by 
Cyaxares. Absolute certainty with regard to the date 
isunattainable. Nor yet can we be sure whether Nahum 
had any definite hostile force in view, whether Mede or 
Scythian. 

'The date thus fixed ean hardly be applied to the 


1 AT Unters. (1892), 124; G/1 (1895), тот. [So too, before 
Winckler, Prof. А. К. S. Kennedy, Good Words, Nov. 1891, 


р. 743] 
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whole of the book. In chap. 11-21 3 Bickell and Gunkel, 
following up a hint first given by G. Frohn- 
meyer (see Del. on Ps. 9), have discovered 
an alphabetical acrostic.! The order, it is 
true, has been disloeated ; it is seen most clearly down to 
the letter *(cp bx [v. 1], amon [v з], ia [v 4] - - - pun 
and кд) [v. 5], wr and inen [v. 6], 238 and yr 
[v. 7] ; but no attempted restoration will lead to 
adequately certain results. This much at least must 
be conceded, however, to Biekell and Gunkel, that 
there once was a complete alphabet, and for this at 
least the whole of chap. 1 is required. Now, through- 
out the whole of this chapter there is no reference to 
Nineveh, and the (better preserved) first part is rather 
colourless and academic in tone. What it speaks of is 
not a particular but a universal judgment, resting upon 
the fundamental laws of the divine government (2. 7 f). 
We find here an approach, on the one hand, to the 
manner of the didactic alphabetical songs of a later age, 
and, on the other hand, to that of certain eschatological 
and apocalyptic appendices by the insertion of whieh 
the framers of the prophetic canon sought to adapt 
other older prophetic books (especially those nearest to 
Nahum—viz. Micah, Habakkuk, Zephaniah) to the tastes 
of the readers of their own day. This section of Nahum, 
therefore, we must, with Gunkel and Bickell, assign to 
a late date; Wellhausen had already observed, on 17, 
that ‘the Janguage of the Psalms here begins to make 
its appearanee.’ The editor of Nahum in this case has 
for once prefixed the more generalising supplement to 
the ancient oracle, instead of (as was usually done) 
making it an appendix ; the reason perhaps being that 
Nahum's genuine prophecy had already been mutilated 
at the beginning. He did not, however, make the 
supplement himself; he found it among materials 
already before him ; he himself attached no importance 
to its alphabetical form, and in its closing portion he 
obliterated this in the course of a revision which from 
v. 12 onwards is elearly designed to form a transition 
leading up to the special subject of the divine judgment. 
We cannot hope, therefore, that any attempt at restora- 
tion can be rewarded with full success. 

The prophecy against Nineveh as we now have it 

begins with 22, immediately followed by v. 4 (cp We.). 
А Contents of 24-11 (on the text of о. 4 see STEEL) 
prediets vividly and picturesquely the 
assault upon Nineveh (which is named 
in v. о), the capture and sack of the 
city. Verses 12-14 contain an oracle 
of Yahwé against the king of Assyria, who is likened 
to a lion seeking its prey (in v. 14 read with Buhl and 
Wellhausen masc. suffixes of the and pers.) 31-7 
again prophesies war, desolation, and the deepest 
humiliation for Nineveh (named in v. 7) as punishments 
for its deeds of violence and treachery. Verses 8-11 
(not necessarily the beginning of a new section) justify 
the prophecy by reference to the similar fate of the 
Egyptian Thebes (see No); vv. 12-14, again, contain 
very vivid touehes drawn from incidents of the war, 
especially the defenee by the besieged ; vv. 155-17 picture 
the melting away of the Ninevite forces by comparing 
them with swarms of locusts vanishing as quickly as 
they have come. Finally, vv. 18 f. are addressed to the 
king of Assyria after his power has fallen to ruin. 

'Thus the entire prophecy of Nahum admits of division 
into three sections, each of which may perhaps have 
originally been a separate prophecy :— 22 4-11 912-14 8. 
The last of these is possibly made up of several pieces. 
Billerbeck (zp. Jeremias, as above) proposes to introduce 
812-152 (33m) after 24 so as to bring together in one 


the genuine 
prophecy of 
Nahum. 


1 Cp ZATI, 1893, pp. 223.3 SWAW, Phil.-hist. Classe, 
1815, 1894; Gunkel, Schéff u. Chaos (1895), 102. Further 
attempts are made by Nowack, Kleine Propheten, 1897, and О. 
Happel, Der Psalm Nahum, 1900. See also С. B. Gray, 
Expos.. Sept. 1898; Cheyne, i. Oct. 1898 (whe contribute fresh 
suggestions); W. К. Arnold, ZA TIV, 1901, pp. 225-265. 
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place the descriptions of war and siege with the effect 
of enriching them ; but this is surely quite unnecessary. 
All the pieces in question, by their similarity of spirit, 
as well as by the richness of fancy and power of 
5. Possible poetical M е e m = 
restorEBion 2 ошо declare t emse че аз ag hole 
овет. 5 °° be the work of a single writer who in 
lr is designated as Nahum of Elkosh or 
Elkeshé (see ELKosHITE, ё). In details we are left un- 
certain as to what really ought to be assigned to the 
author, by many corruptions of the text. The un- 
usual difficulty of the book arises from the same cause, 
in part at least. The corruption is of ancient date, for 
6 gives but little help.! Valuable contributions towards 
a restoration have recently been made by Buhl (Z4 TW 
5179 J. [1885]. and still more by Wellhausen (A7. 
Proph. 9) : on chap. 1, compare also Bickell and Gunkel 
[sce note, col. 3259; also, on єһарз. 112-914 and 
chaps.2 3, Ruben's articles cited at end of article]. 
Much, however, still remains to be done.? [Ruben has 
also restored the text of chap. 3; but his results are 
still unpublished. He has succeeded in emending the 
impossible y 139 of 317, as pointed out in 580 7 on Is. 
8818; ep SCRIBE. | 
It was indicated by the writer of the present article, 
as far back as 1882, that in ehaps. 2 and 8 there oceur 
6. Metre occasional examples of the £z or elegiac 
i * verse—the halting verse with two members, 
a shorter and a longer. Two sueh verses are found in 
22, one in v. 7, two in v. g (as restored), two in z. 11, 
with a supernumerary member, two in 7. 13, two in 
38 (as restored), four in v. 11 f., three in v. r4 15a, five 
in v. 18 f. (delete тор in v. 19). Are we to suppose that 
the 'elegiac' metre was still more prominent in the 
original text, and that therefore the attempt to recover 
this text must include the search for 'elegiac' verses 
(cp New Vorld, 1893, pp. 46 /:), textual criticism being 
thus supplied at onee with a standard and an instru- 
ment? In some cases this question must be answered 
affirmatively. ‘Thus, 2:2 cannot possibly have had a 
different metre from vv. тт 13; 391013 were of course 
constructed on the same model as 38 11 12 14 134. and 
still show unmistakable traees that this was the case ; the 
same assumption is very natural for 28 and 210. То 
apply this method further is tempting, but not free 
from risk. If the description in 31-7 and in the (closely 
related) threatening in 214[13] were originally written 
in ‘elegiac verse,’ their present form shows that they 
must have been greatly modified by an editor. ‘This is 
also the only portion of the propheey against Nineveh 
which contains the divine name (214 [13] 35), and which 
has a certain theological colouring, reminding one of 
Ezekiel ; elsewhere the prophet expresses simple human 
indignation at Nineveh's violent deeds, and describes 
war as if it were a natural phenomenon—a storm which 
no one thinks of seeking to explain. 
Besides the commentaries on the Minor Prophets and the 
articles, etc., quoted above, see О. Strauss, Майит de Nino 
Vaticinium, 1853; A. B. Davidson, Naku, 
7. Literature. Habakkuk, and Zephaniah, 1896 ; Billerbeck 


and А. Jeremias, ‘Der Untergang Ninevehs 
u. die Weissagungsschrift des Nahum von Elkosch,' in Beitr. 


1 Cp Vollers, Das Dodchaproph. der Alex. 1., Berlin, 18803 
Schuurmans Stekhoven, De aexand»rinsche vertaling van het 
Dodekafropheton, Leiden, 1887. 

2 Jn 28 the word ИР, ‘queen,’ seems to have dropped out 
before anba, although the text is not quite healed by its restora- 
tion. [For anby7 Paul Ruben, Acad. March 7, 1896 (cp June 
20) suggests nonym, ‘the Lady’; cp Ass. eteZ/z, fem. ètellitu 
(see ATHALIAH); we must then suppose 335 to be a corruption 
of some verb parallel to n^i; and insert У as proposed 
already.] In 29 restore (after ©) mem su, and then delete 
mpo as (correctly) explanatory of лет; it may be presumed 
further that after the second ymy a ymy’ has fallen out; in 
2 14 perhaps we ought to read 1273 for 227 instead of the 722) 
of © assumed by Buhland Wellh.; in 38, adopt Wellh.'s emenda- 
tions, but also delete до 3°35 m'y as а gloss. [On21 cp Cheyne 
on 15. 527 SBOT.) 
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z. Ass. 3 [1898], pp. 87-188; P. Ruben, ‘An Oracle of Nahum,’ 
PSBA, 20 [1898], pp. 173-185; and JQR 11 [1899], рр. 448-455. 
А. R. S. Kennedy, art. ‘ Nahum' in Hastings’ 253 473 0. See 
also Amos and Hosea, end, and on some outstanding critical 
problems, Prornecy and Crit, Bid. K. B. 


NAIDUS (мліЛос [B], naciàoc [A]) 1 Esd. 931 = 
EzralO03o. BENAIAH, 8. 


NAIL. 1. Wt, yd/Aéd (wdooados, paxillus), a peg, 
pin, or nail, driven into the wall (Ezek. 15 3, EV ‘pin,’ Is. 22 25) 
or more especially a ‘tent-pin' driven into the earth to fasten 
the tent (Ex. 27 19 3518 3831 Judg.421/ Is. 33 20 542); see 
Техт. Hence 10 drive a pin or fasten a nail can mean to give 
any oge a firm and stable abode (Is. 2223), an image still fre. 
quent among the Ar: abs (examples in Ges, Thes., ғ). The 
figure of a pin or nail is also applied to a prince (so © para- 
phrases Fs. 22 23 25) оп whom the care and welfare of the state 
depend (Zech. 10 4, || 335, see CORNER-STONE). 

2 “300%, only in pl. TYNES, masméerith (Jer. 10 4), nino, 
misméroth (2 Ch. 39), panon, masmérim (Vs. 417), oo, mis- 
mérim (1 Ch. 22 3) (ўАо‹; ср Jn. 2025) applied to nails of iron ; 
MED, masméróth, used metaphorically in Eccles. 12 rr (see 
RV). 

NAIN (Nain [Ti. WH], some MSS Nacin, Naeim), 
a city (note the ' gate' and the ‘great multitude’ of 
1. Goderaphical © 12) where Jesus restored to life a 

i Slt dead man who was being carried out 

р * to burial (Lk. 7 111). According to 
Eusebius (OS 285 41) it was r2 (but Jerome [14322] 
says 2) R. m. S. of Tabor, near Endor. This may be 
held to point to the hamlet now called Nain, which is 
at the base of the Neby Dahi (or Little Hermon), and 
is a most miserable nook, though the associations of 
the gospel-story enable one easily to forget this; the 
situation, too, is charming—on one side the western 
base of Little Hermon, on the other the broad expanse 
of Esdraelon. But zs the site correct? Though there 
are rock-tombs near the modern Nain, this is not 
enough to prove that there was ever a walled city on 
this site. The Midrash (Zr. rabba, 98, on Gen. 
4915) does indeed mention a locality called Naim ; but 
this may be identical with the land of Tiram (рул) 
mentioned just before. There is also a special reason 
for doubting the accuracy of the traditional text. The 
parallelism between the miracle of the raising of the 
widow's son of ‘Nain’ and that of the widow's son of 
ZAREPHATIH (g.7.) is so close (cp 1 K. 178-24) that one 
is justified in suspecting that there has been a combina- 
tion of the story of Elijah’s merciful miracle with the 
similar one of Elisha (2 K. 418-37), and that Nain, or 
Naim, should rather be Shunem (evrzu ; for a par- 
allel see SALIM). Nain or Naim may be a scribe's 
correction of the fragmentary vnu. He knew that 
Jesus had to pass by Esdraelon, and that there was a 
locality called Naim in the old territory of Issachar 
(see the Midrash above), and fixed its site not so very 
far from the true scene of the narrative, for it is but a 
short hour's ride from Shunem to the modern Nain. 

Nestle (PAM. Sacra, 20) ingeniously, but less 
plausibly, suggests that Nain might perhaps be trans- 
literated mns and rendered ‘the awakened.’ It is 
satisfactory that Nestle, too, recognises the doubtfulness 
of the locality assigned in Lk. 

It should he noticed in conclusion that if Tischendorf's 
reading 'v тр ééns (AV ‘the day after’) be accepted in v. 11, 
the evangelist did not know the distance between Capernaum 
and Shunem. This will not at all impair the effect of his 
narrative, for the combination of the Sermon in the Plain, the 
Capernaum сиге, and the still greater marvel of * Nain’ is the 
finest. possible preparation for the message in Lk. 722. We 
may indeed save Lk.'s credit as a geographer һу adopting the 
alternative reading ёи то 6215 (RV, ‘soon afterwards’) with 
Treg., WH, and B. Weiss. Perhaps ‘neither reading is correct, 
and we should restore ёр т) eÈ. кєра (9 37). 

It is true, Lk. states his object to be to produce an 
2. Method orderly recital of the things most confidently 

of Тае received among Christians (Lk. 11); but the 

' principle of this arrangement was not purely 
historical: ideas had an overpowering influence on the 
1 It is probably true that the gospel narratives (and not in 


their earliest form) influenced some of the place-names in 
Palestine in the early Christian period. 
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mind of the arranger. Jesus could not, he felt, be 
inferior to Elijah and Elisha, and a miracle like those 
of Zarephath and Shunem must necessarily have followed 
the wonderful cure at Capernaum. According to a 
saying of Jesus current in some circles the Master had 
remarked on the limitations of the beneficent activity 
of Elijah and Elisha. It is Lk. who transmits this 
saying (Lk. 425-27), though he gives it a setting which 
makes it seem unnecessarily and unintelligibly pro- 
vocative. If we place this saying in connection with 
such a narrative as that of ‘ Nain,’ we shall no longer 
find it unintelligible. Lk. is the Pauline evangelist, 
and expounds by narratives the universality of the 
grace of Jesus Christ. Not of the gracious Master 
could it be said that the only leper healed by him was a 
Syrian, or that the only widow's son restored by him to 
life was a Sidonian. Whether Lk. himself devised the 
‘Nain’ story, is uncertain. We do know, however, 
that he devised an introduction to the message to John 
the Baptist (v. 22) already recorded in Mt. 114 /, which, 
however harmless in its intention, cannot be based on 
facts because it radically misunderstands the symbolic 
language of that grand Messianic utterance. It zs 
possible therefore that the beautiful ' Nain'-story (or 
rather Shunem-story?) is in no sense traditional, but 
the expression of the tender and deeply thoughtful 
nature of Lk. "ORG: 


NAIOTH (D"2 or n2 [Driv.] or ny [Kón.] Kt. ; 


ЛО, Кг. ; [N]aya0 [BL], Naytwe [A], Ws 
[Pesh., transposing * and 1] raABoYyaO [Jos. Ant. 
vi. 115]; zxath [Jer. in OS 3612]), usually supposed to 
be the name of a place in Ramah, where David and 
Samuel took refuge when Saul was pursuing David, 
1 5.191922 f. (bis), 20:1. Except in 1958 it is always 
followed by 7973, ‘in Ramah,’ and in this passage too 


Wellhausen following ©, would restore aysa. Itis most 


unlikely, however, that a place within a place would be 
specified, especially in this /a¢e narrative (cp SAMUEL, 
Books OF, $ 4). Tg. Jon. explained the word ‘ school ' 
(nap sx ma), thus making mn" an equivalent of my in 


2 K.2214 (AV, following Tg., COLLEGE [y.v.]). This 
view, however, though supported on grounds of his own 
by Ewald (Z7s£. 3 49 f. ), is philologically too fantastic to 
be adopted (see Driver, TBS 125), though it may safely 
be added that no explanation of the word can be made 
more probable. 

Plainly the word is corrupt, and the best emendation of 
noni n" is perhaps кепт ny2i, 'Gibeah of Jerahmeel’ 
(cp Jos. yeABova0). The place intended i is that mentioned in 


15.105, where MT and © read п°дехл з (EV ‘the hill of 
God’), but where we should (supported by several parallel 


cases) certainly read DONE minh i, *Gibeah of the Jerah- 


meelites.’ What the Jerahmeelites ne to do in this connection 
is explained elsewhere (see Saul, § 2). Ср H. P. Smith, 
ad loc., who, however, cannot throw any light on the word. 


TKG: 
NAME. ‘Name’ and ‘names’ are inseparable 
departments of the same subject. The conception 
of ‘name’ ideally precedes the pro- 
г duction of names; the very first name 
nature. 


that can be supposed to have been 
given presupposes the conception of ‘name.’ When 
(the Hebrews said) the first man called the beasts and 
birds by their names (Сеп. 220) it was because, as 
Milton (Paradise Lost, 8352 f.) puts it, he ' understood 
their nature'— because the (Hebrew) names he gave 
them were the natural and adequate expressions of their 
innermost beings. And the wise man commonly known 
as the Preacher assures us (Eccles. 6102) that ' what- 
ever comes into being, long ago has its name been pro- 
nounced.’ When, however, nothing had come into 
existence, there could be no names, as indeed there 
could be no name-giver. As the Babylonian creation- 
epic says :— 

There was a time when, above, the heaven was not named, 

Below, the earth bore no name. 
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We can now consider the terms for ‘name.’ In 
Hebrew, as in Assyrian, there are two synonyms. (1) 
зз, séker, is commonly rendered ' remem- 


brance,' but is certainly connected with the 
Ass. sibdru, ‘to name, ‘mention’ (whence zz&rz, 
'name ') ; (2) ov, Jéz, corresponds to the Ass. šumu. 


For zé&er we may quote Ex.1714, ‘I will blot out 
the zame (EV remembrance) of Amalek from under 
heaven’; Ps.3416, ‘to cut off their name (EV the 
remembrance of them) from the earth’; Ex. 31s, ‘this 
is my name for ever, and this is my Zle (EV my 
memorial) unto all generations’; Ps. 305 and 9712, 
‘give thanks to his holy zame' (so RV; АУЕ. ‘to the 
memorial of his holiness'); Hos. 125[6], ‘ Yahwe is his 
name’ (EV ‘his memorial') The same word zéker 
may be used of the recital or solemn mention of God's 
titles to honour and gratitude in the cultus; hence a 
psalmist says (Ps. 65[6])— 

In (the world of) death there is no mention (EV remembrance) 


of thee ; 
In Sheol who will give thee thanks? 


The other word (sé) is much the commoner. The 
root-meaning is uncertain, nor is there any valid reason 
for thinking that the primary meaning in usage is 
‘monument’ (as if from ‘to be high’ ?). 

In 2 S. 815 the text is certainly, and in Gen. 114 most 

probably,! corrupt. In Is.5513 we read that the new 
3. OT splendour of nature which will accompany 
references the deliverance of Israel ‘will be. to 
'" Yahwe for a name, for an everlasting 
sign that shall not be cut off.’ ‘Monument’ would 
not be unsuitable here; but the familiar sense ‘renown’ 
will do perfectly well (cp Dan. 9:5 EV, ‘thou hast gotten 
thee renown’). Inls.56s, ‘a memorial (see HAND) 
and a name better than sons and daughters,’ the word 
'name' implies ideas more mystic and primitive than 
would be suggested by the simpler word ‘ monument.’ 
The idea seems to be that God-fearing eunuchs will, 
even in the world of death, enjoy the consciousness of 
the honour still paid to them upon earth by the con- 
gregation of worshippers in the temple. The popular 
religion clung to the primitive veneration of ancestors 
(cp 1 8.2422 2 5. 1818, with Н. P. Smith's notes), and 
the prophetic writer appears to mean that no cultus of 
dead ancestors will give such satisfaction to those 
ancestors as the honorific mention of the names of 
pious proselytes in the community of Zion will give to 
these proselytes even in death. This may seem to us 
a strange idea; but the passage quoted above from 
Ps.65 (cp 8811) may strike us as still stranger, if we 
consider what it implies. Why should the great God, 
Yahwé, be moved to pity by such a consideration as the 
psalmist offers? We must not weaken the passage too 
much. It certainly contains the idea that worshippers 
are needful to Yahwe, because the divine life would lack 
some touch of perfectness without the tribute of reverent 
and grateful praise. This idea may be unphilosophical ; 
but it is profoundly religious. In some form, the idea 
of sacrifice is essential to a fervent religion, and to the 
noblest psalmists true sacrifice is the recital of Yahwé's 
gracious acts, cach of which calls for the ascription to 
Yahwé of a new title. Now, to primitive men the 
name is the expression of the personality. Yahwe's 
worshippers, therefore, from a primitive point of view, 
enable God's personality to find that fuller expression 
which it constantly needs. 

The truth of the statement that the name is (ideally 
at least) the manifestation of the personality, and con- 
sequently may even be prophetic of the fortunes of the 
person named, will be clear if we look at a few of the 
OT narratives; see, e.g., Gen. 3510, ‘Thy name shall 
no more be called Jacob, but Israel shall be thy name,’ 
and 20. 18, ‘she called his name Ben-oni, but his father 

1 Probably no one practised in textual criticism will fail to 


299 that ow yo-neyn comes out of pws WRT, à variant to 
wa ienn which precedes. 3325. 
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called him Benjamin.’ It is true, this intimate con- 
nection between name and character or fortune is not 
always prominent. Names are often given, according 
to the narratives, for some apparently accidental reason ; 
it is when the person named has some special dignity or 
pre-eminence among the leaders of Israel that the name 
has evidently a mystic significance. The prophets 
make great use of the idea. Thus— 


Is. 1 26, ‘afterward thou shalt be called The city of righteous- 
ness, the faithful city.’ 
96[5], ‘his name shall be called Wonderful, counsellor (2),’ 


etc. 
63 16, ‘thou, O Yahwé, art our father ; our redeemer from 

of old is thy name.' 

Jer. 33 16, ‘this is [the name] by which she shall be called— 
Yahwé is our righteousness.’ 1 

Ezek. 4835, ‘the name of the city from that day shall be, 
Yahwé is there.’ 

Mt. 1 21, ‘thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his 
people from their sins.’ 2 


This connection of name and personality leads to a 
singular use of óvoua in the NT. In ActsI15 and Rev. 
34 1113, óvóuara has the sense of ‘persons’ (cp, 
however, №и. 120); Deissmann produces unexpected 
parallels for this from the Egyptian papyri (Veue Bibel- 
studien, 24 f. ). 

Before passing on to the great religious phrases, ' the 
name of Yahwé, 'the name of Jesus, we must not 

: A omit to mention the idiom, ‘to call the 
4. Idiom ‘to ' 
Па пате (of ѕоте one) over.’ For examples 
e. upon.' see, first, 25S. 1258, where joab in his 
' message to David respecting Rabbath- 
ammon says, 'lest 1 take the city and my name be 
called upon it.' Here we see one of the most obvious 
secular applications of a phrase which OT writers most 
frequently employ in a religious context. Eastern 
warriors were accustomed to change the name of a 
conquered city. The citadel of the Jebusites, conquered 
by David, became ‘ David's burg’; exactly similar 
cases occur in the Assyrian inscriptions. Joab—that 
daring Misrite adventurer (see ZERUIAH) —threatens 
David that he will not allow Rabbah to go out of his 
hands if he, not David, is the conqueror ; ' Joab's burg’ 
shall become its name.? 

The other passages are 2 5. 62 Is. 41 Dt. 281o т К. 
843 (=2 Ch. 633), Jer. 7 10 f. 1430 149 1516 2529 3234 
3415 Am. 912 15. 6319 2 Ch. 714 Dan.9:8/. ; cp Ps. 
491:1[12]. Of these, Is.41, like 25.1228, gives the 
phrase a secular application. In the depopulated 
condition of Jerusalem, seven women will say to one 
man, ‘Only let thy name be called over us'—z.e., ‘let 
us enjoy the benefits of having a husband for owner 
and consequently for protector. In Am.9:2 another 
secular application is implied. Although it is Yahwe 
who speaks, and a relation of Yahwe which is described, 
the form of expression is distinctly secular. ‘The 
remnant of Edom' has, at least in one sense of the 
words, no religious relation to Yahwé ; it is as Yahwé's 
property that his 'name' is said to have been called 
over it (and over the other hostile nations); for the 
sufferings involved for Edom in its anticipated subjuga- 
tion by the Jews Yahwé, as here represented, has no 
sympathy. 

All the other passages, however, imply that ownership in- 
volves an interest in the welfare of the persons or things owned. 
The complaint of the Jewish community in Is. 63 19 is, not that 
they are owned by Yahwè, but that, although his property, they 
are treated by him as if his ‘name’ had not been ‘called over’ 


them; compare this with Yahwé's statement in Jer. 2529, and 
Daniel's prayer in Dan. 918. 


1 The name surely belongs to Jerusalem, not to the ideal king, 
as in the second form of the same prophecy (236). See /ew. 
Rel. Life, 95. 

2 We may treat these words, put into the mouth of an angel, 
as prophetic. Р ) 

3 Joab is wise enough to give David а chance of averting . 
from himself this dishonour. Not improbably, however, Joab's 
reported message to David (zz. 26 /.) is due to an editorial desire 
to reconcile two different traditions of the capture of Rabbath- 
ammon (if we assume that to be the right reading ; see, how- 
ever, REHOBOTH). 

4 Cp Kautzsch, ZA TW 6 18 / (1886). 
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In Dt. 2810 we read that all the other peoples will be 
afraid to touch righteous Israel, because they will see, 
by Israel's prosperity, that Yahwé's ‘name’ must have 
been ‘called over’ it; in v. 9 the parallel phrase is ‘а 
holy (z.e., consecrated) people, and in Jer.149 for 
Israel to be the bearer of Yahwe's name is synonymous 
with having Yahwe in its midst, and gives a right (but 
notan indcfeasible right) to protection ; the same idea 
is expressed in 1 K. 843, where (as in Jer. 7 10, etc.) it is 
the temple over which the divine ‘name’ has been 
called. 


It is plausible to give a similar interpretation to the phrase 
descriptive of the ark in 2 5. 62, in spite of the difficulty caused 


by the position of gap (see Wellh. TBS, ad Joc.) See also 


Bar. 2 1526 1 Macc. 7 37, and, in the NT, Ja. 27 (on which see 
CHRISTIAN, $ т, col. 752), Acts 15 17 (2 Am. 9 12). 


There still remain two passages, Ps,4911[12] and 
Јег. 1516. Of the passage in 15.49 there are several 
renderings. That of Wellhausen in SBOT is, ‘ even 
should they have called whole countries their own,’ which 
implies that by pra хор and by ogi хор may have the 
same meaning (so, too, Hupfeld) There is good 
reason, however, for thinking that this is not what the 
psalmist meant ; the text is more than probably corrupt.! 
The passage in Jer.15, if correctly transmitted, is 
singnlarly beautiful as a record of prophetic experience. 
Jeremiah says that not only externally but also internally 
he has become entirely the possession of his God—' thy 
word (=revelation) became to me a delight and the joy 
of my heart, for thy name has been called upon me, O 
Yahwé Sebaoth.' Probably, however, for m ‘апа . .. 
became,’ we should read spy ‘and let.. 


making it a prayer of Jeremiah (cp Cornill and Duhm 
ad loc.). 

In this connection we may refer to the naming of a 
son by the father. It is true that the name might be 
given by the mother (Gen. 29 30 3518, т S. 421), and 
no doubt was given by her generally in the primaeval 
period of matriarchy (ep Кіхѕшр, $ 4); but in the 
period of monandrous ‘ baal '-marriage (KINSHIP, $ 9 
ff) the priority of right belonged to the father 
(Gen. 1615 17:9 Ex. 222 2 5. 19243 Is.83 Hos. 14 77 
Lk. 113 63), who could, if he chose, alter the name given 
to the child by the mother (Gen. 3518). The son, in 
fact, should theoretically have been named by the father, 
as a sign of lordship. 

Another phrase which may be quoted here is ‘a new 
name.' In ls. 622 it is said of Jerusalem that at its 
restoration it shall be called by a new 
name (cn сў, évoua kawór), and, ac- 
cording to 15. 6515, Yahwe will call his servants by 
another name (6, again, óvoua кад»). Further, in 
Rev. 217, we hear of a ‘new name which no man knows 
but he that receives it.' It is doubtful whether this 
means a new name for each believer, or the new name 
of Christ (cp 312 1912). ‘The former view is more 
probable. When born into a new world, each believer 
will need a new name, suggestive of his new character 
and standing. We may venture to compare the giving 
of a new name to kings (as notably in Egypt) at their 
accession ; cp 2 K. 2334 2417.? The new name in Rev., 
Lc., is also said to be hidden from all but its bearer. 
This reminds us of the feeling, so widespread among 
savage tribes, of the danger of disclosing one's name, 
because this would enable an enemy by magic means to 
work to one’s personality some deadly injury (cp Frazer, 
Golden Bough"), 1 404 f. ). 

We now pass on to those great reiigious phrases ‘ the 


. become,’ 


5. New Name. 


1 The number of conflicting explanations is significant. 

2 Kt. карч; Er. opm with reference to v. 256. 

3 There is surely some mistake in the document. Either the 
names given by Necho and Nebuchadrezzar respectively, were 
not those here given (cp the case of the son of Necho I., ААТ), 
166), or else the change of names was not due to these suzerains 
of Judah but to the religious authorities. See MATTAN1AH, 
SHALLUM. 
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name of Yahwe,’ ‘the name of Jesus’ (or, of the Christ). 
6. Мале о The ‘name’ of a god is properly his 
Yalwa. manifestation, and since one form of this 
manifestation is the name (presumably a 
revealed name) given to him in the cultus, the ‘name’ 
of Israel's god is Yahwe, as the name of Moab's god is 
Chemosh. Whatever the primitive meaning of the 
Heb. ie» and the Ass. fumu may have been, it was 
not merely ‘name’ in our sense of the word, but some- 
thing much fuller which would be applicable to all forms 
of divine manifestation. ‘Name,’ ‘glory,’ ‘face,’ are 
parallel terms. The divinity in the so-called A/a/'ak 
or ‘Angel’! of Yahwé (cp ANGEL, $ 3) is sometimes 
called the panim (lchis) ‘face,’ sometimes the А4504 
(n22) ‘glory,’ sometimes the 320 (ov) or ‘name’ of 
Yahwé (Ex. 2321 33141822 f.; cp 3234 and Is. 639). 
The ark, too, is described as a dwelling-place of the 
‘glory’ (т S. 422), and of the ‘face’ (Nu. 1035, 3339, 
‘from thy face’), but not of the ‘name,’ of Yahwe. 
The reason is that the ‘name’ of Yahwé came to be 
specially connected with the cultus—z.e., with the temple, 
where the solemn invocation of Yahwe took place. The 
connection of the ‘name’ of Yahwé with the A/a/'aé or 
Angel was too primitive to be abandoned ; but the ark 
of Yahwé, not being as primitive in conception as the 
Angel, never succeeded in annexing the third of the 
synonymous terms—viz. ‘name.’ As time went on, 
however, this term, which was originally associated with 
the cultus at all sanctuaries (Ex. 2024), became more 
and more closely attached to the temple (see 1 K. 81629 
93, Is. 187, Jer. 712). Апа how does Yahwe continue 
to make known his name? By answering the prayers 
offered in (or, towards) the temple—z.e., by delivering 
his people (Is. 526 641). Hence, in Ps. 201[2], ‘The 
name of the God of Jacob place thee in security ' means, 
: The God whom thou hast invoked answer thy prayers.’ 
Indeed, in all such passages (e.g., Ps. 207[8] 445[6]) 
we may safely say that there is a tacit reference to the 
invocation of God's name in the sanctuary. Thus the 
prayers of faithful Israel are a substitute for the presence 
of the ark in the Israelitish host, and by prayers are 
meant invocations of Yahwé as the promise-keeping God 
of Israel.? 

Against one serious temptation the Israelitish thinkers and 
writers were consistently proof; they never allow us to think 
that the * Nameof Yahwe' isa separate divine being from Yahwé. 
Like the Mal'ak Yahwé (in whom, indeed, according to Ex. 
2321, Yahwé's name is) the Name of Yahwé is virtually 
equivalent to Yahwé (note the parallelism in Ps. 201 [2]). Such 
a phrase as ‘Ashtoreth, the name of Baal’ (sya ce лулу 
CIS 1, no. 3, 1. 18) has no analogue in Hebrew writings. 
Certainly in Is. 30 27 we find the startling expression ‘the name 
of Yahwé cometh’; but the context shows that Yahwé himself is 
meant, and in the || passage, 5019, ‘the name’ alternates with 
‘the glory ' of Yahwé (cp Ex. 33 18 /.). 

In Lev. 2411, Dt. 2858, we find пл used independently 
(in Lev. 24 16, however, сұ should be ^ ez, see 65 Vg. ). 
The son of an Israelitish woman whose 
father was an Egyptian (so EV; but ^5 
might mean a Musrite; cp MIZRAIM, $ 22, 
MosEs) blasphemed the name and cursed; therefore 
(v. 23) he was stoned; so P. Another late writer 
makes Moses exhort the Israclites to ‘ fear this glorious 
and fearful name, Yahwé thy God.’ With this, G. 
Hoffmann (Ueb. ein. Phin. Inschriften, 47 ff.) compares 


7. Name 
= Yahwe. 


1 The use of the term abe as a term for the temporary 


manifestation of Yahwé as adirector and agent has not yet been 
explained. Great difficulties in expounding the biblical notices 
consistently will be overcome if we suppose that the term 
originally employed was, not ANTE, ‘messenger,’ but р, 
‘king.’ The inferior divine beings, afterwards described as 


‘angels,’ were—if this is correct—originally designated E'272, 


‘kings.’ The objection to calling them either ‘gods’ (arab) or 
‘kings’ (mbp) naturally led to the abandonment of the former 
term (maby), and the modification or transformation of the 


latter (m3bp). Р А 1 Р 
2 Cp Lagarde's explanation of the name Yahwe as * promis- 


sorum stator.' 
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a passage in the inscription of Eshmun'azar (CZS 316 f.) 
which he reads рл ко np (a title appended first to 


nnwy, Astarte, and then to јок, Eshmun), and renders 
as ‘supreme Person’ (zomen:-numen) Не remarks 
that the object of the phrase was to avoid seeming to 
bind the entire divinity to the spot where the temple was, 
and illustrates the forni of the expression by Ps. 47 1o 
926 on the one hand, and Ps. 718 93 922 on the other ; 
in the latter passages, following Hitzig, he thinks (but 
bere perhaps few will follow him) that oy is to be 
connected adjectivally with ny. 

The exegesis of the NT passages in which the term 
‘name’ occurs is not always easy. We have no right 
to presume that OT presuppositions by 
themselves are sufficient to account for 
the expressions. Passages like Acts 1917 (‘the name 
of the Lord Jesus was magnified’) cause no difficulty ; 
but what is to be said of certain phrases in the same 
chapter, 'they were baptized into the name of the Lord 
Jesus’ (v. 5), and ‘to name over those who had the 
evil spirits the name of the Lord Jesus’ (2. 13)? Else- 
where the use of the formula, *to be baptized in the 
name of the Lord Jesus’ (Bamrifer@at eis тд dvoua [or 
ёи, or ёті (7@) dvduare] xuplov 'Igao0), has been fully 
treated from the point of view of the history of the rite 
of baptism (col. 473 f.) ; but it still remains to consider 
the possible meaning or meanings of the phrases. "The 
formula ‘baptize in the name of Jesus’ (Ватт. eis rà 
óvoua I.) has no doubt an analogy in the phrase 
‘believe in the name of Jesus’ (титтєйє eis TÒ буора 
I.), which means to believe that Jesus is what Christian 
teachers say that he is—z.e., that he is the Christ, or in 
the case of the Fourth Gospel (where, however, the 
phrase is not prominent, see FAITH, § 3) that he is the 
only-begotten Son of God ; and we have reason to think 
that the expression of faith in the Lordship or Messiahship 
of Jesus was the condition on which, in the earliest times, 
the rite of baptism was administered. Baptism, there- 
fore, might be simply the consummation of discipleship— 
the outward and visible sign of the entering on a new life 
characterised by self-purification, and the opening of 
one’s heart to the word of God ; and such it doubtless was 
in the primitive Jerusalem community. Largely owing 
to Paul, however, baptism became much more than this. 
Paul's Hellenic converts needed mysteries, and such 
mysteries he (and perhaps others before him) provided 
for them by expanding the significance of Baptism and 
the Supper of the Lord.! Necessarily ‘in the name’ 
(eis тд óvoua) and the similar phrases now obtained a 
mystic meaning. The gift of the Spirit was communi- 
cated at baptism, no doubt on ethical conditions—at 
least according to Paul—but not without the invocation 
of the name of Jesus. It is difficult to feel sure that all 
Paul's disciples followed him in this. We find in Acts 
316 4710 (as well as in Lk. 10:7, cp also the late pas- 
sage, Mk. 1617) clear traces of a belief that wonderful 
works would be performed by pronouncing the name of 
Jesus; and we must therefore regard it as one of the 
possible meanings of the phrase before us, ‘to be bap- 
tized, pronouncing the wonder-working name of Jesus.’ 
(Cp ExoncisTs.) We assume that Paul can be ade- 
quately known from the epistles most commonly as- 
signed to him, and we fully grant that whatever mystic 
effects the apostle may have ascribed to the name of 
Christ were, in his mind, conditional on the presence 
of a certain moral attitude in the baptized. We also 
maintain, of course, that the Jewish Christian Church, 
which continued the OT tradition, was entirely free 
even from a moralised mysticism. 


Two NT passages need special, however brief, reference. In 
Mt. 28 19, we find a formula of baptism (eis то би. той Патрбѕ 


C ——— ЕЕЕ ас: ЕЕ 


1 The attitude of the writer of the Fourth Gospel is not quite 
so obviously sacramentarian as has been supposed. He had 
disengaged himself from the sacramental forms in about the same 
degree, perhaps, as some of the psalmists have disengaged 
themselves from the sacrificial forms of early Judaism. 
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«.7.A.) which is admittedly late (see Baptism, § 3). Conybeare, 
however, has shown (ZN 71’, 1902) that an earlier text (re- 
peatedly attested by Eusebius) gave ua8mrevaave тарта та cvy cv 
Tw бибиат pov, without the phrase which all critics admit 10 be 
late, In Phil. 2 то all beings of heaven, of earth, and under the 
earth are bound, it is said, to show the same reverence to Jesus, 


who has, by the divine gift, ‘zke name (7 roua [RAB]) which 
is above every name,' as Lord of all, and seated at God's right 
hand, that they show to God himself (Is. 4523); cp Eph. 1207. 
The study of proper names (personal and local) 
requires, however, much more than a perception of the 
mystic significance attaching to names. It 
may be questioned whether in the pre-exilic 
period nearly as much thought was bestowed 
on the naming of children as has been supposed. Ft is 
far from the present writer's intention to adopt a con- 
troversial attitude towards theories, many of which he 
has himself till lately shared, and on the elaboration of 
which treasures of scholarship have been lavished. He 
must express his conviction, however, that the theories 
referred to presuppose a view of the traditional Hebrew 
text which is almost too optimistic. So far as he has been 
able, he has based the explanations of names given by 
himself in various articles on a critically emended text ; 
but it is only in a part of them that he has been able to 
assume a well-grounded and far-reaching theory, which, 
though it does not, of conrse, affect all OT names, 
transforms our view of not a few of them. Without 
meaning to say that all the new interpretations of names 
advocated by the present writer come under this head, 
he may presume to mention as deserving prolonged and 
special consideration the theory referred to, viz., that 
certain ethnics, in a variety of corrupt and distorted 
forms, underlie a great many of the names commonly 
explained either quite arbitrarily from other Semitic 
languages, or as expressions of religious feeling. In 
particular, names of the types ‘ Jehoiakim,’ ‘ Obadiah,’ 
'Nethaneel, have to be received with the greatest 
caution, It is probable that in post-exilic times a 
thorough revision and indeed transformation of ancient 
names was effected. This can be shown most plausibly 
in the name-lists of the Chronicler; but there are few 
books which do not supply striking evidence of this 
fact. lt would be satisfactory to exhibit in orderly 
arrangement all the names on which a methodical and 
consistent textual criticism throws a perfectly new light. 
By this means the old theory and the new would be 
conveniently compared, and the unavoidable clash of 
opinion would doubtless serve the interests of truth. 
All that can be done, however, is to urge the reader to 
study the etymological introductions to the articles in 
this volume seriously and in connection, and not to 
make up his mind hastily. Criticism of a new theory 
is useless until the point of view which leads to it is 
gained, and until the facts have been mastered, There 
are numerous facts connected with proper names which 
are as much hidden from adherents of the older theories, 
as the facts connected with the older documents which 
enter into our present OT books are hidden from 
adherents of a conservative school of criticism. It may 
be said in conclusion that geography is in some direc- 
tions hardly less the gainer than history by the results 
of the new criticism, though chiefly by the more con- 
sistent application of the ordinary principles of textual 
correction. ‘There is nothing surprising in this, for ihe 
later editors knew comparatively little about the older 
geography ; and with regard to modern geographers, 
even when they are in sympathy with modern criticism, 
it does not follow that they superadd to the rare faculty 
of catching and of making others catch the chief physical 
aspects of a region, the equally rare faculty of seeing 
what is possibly or probably the real form of a place- 
name in an old document. Once more, the reader is 
requested, in his own interest, to give a careful study 
to the new details here put before him. The best way 
to learn a new method is to watch the application on 
an extended scale. Offhand criticism of details gives 
little help. Тт. К. С. 


9. Proper 
names. 
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A. PERSONAL NAMES. 


Each of the many names of persons in the Bible 
must, of course, originally have had some special 

д Hist ог meaning. To Him this meaning 
5 ; Н is of great importance, since much 
шушо: light may thereby be thrown upon the 
manners and thought both of the ancient Hebrews 
and of the neighbouring peoples, not to mention 
the linguistic interest which attaches to such investi- 
gations. In the more ancient parts of the OT itself 
etymological explanations of names begin to occur (e.g. 
Gen. 41 529) ; but these artless attempts, it need scarcely 
be said, have no more scientific value than the ety- 
mologies of Plato. The more systematic explanations 
given by Philo are likewise, as a general rule, mere plays 
upon words, and are moreover based upon a very 
inadequate knowledge of the language. They neverthe- 
less exercised great influence during some fifteen cen- 
turies, owing to the fact that they served as the principal 
foundation of various Greek Onomastica and of the 
Latin Onomasticon of Jerome;* similar works were 
likewise produced among the Syrians. Moreover, the 
explanations of proper names in the sixth and final 
volume of the Complutensian Bible are, for the most 
part, derived from Philo. It was not till later that the 
subject began to be treated in a scientific manner 
(especially after the appearance of the great works of 
Hiller? and of Simonis®), and thus many points have 
been satisfactorily cleared up. Important contributions 
bave been made quite recently by various authors, 


1 The whole plan of the present work (see vol. i. p. ix [second 
aragraph], p. xvi, $ 5) rendered it necessary that the article 
Tames should be one of the first written and forbade any sub- 

sequent modification of its general structure. On the relation 
of the article to the separate articles on individual names see 
(in addition to rhe passages in the preface referred to above) 
below, 9$ 87, 107, note, and cp NAME, $ 4. 

2 This table of contents does not everywhere follow the actual 
order of the article. It is to a ceriain extent a compressed 
subject-index (arranged logically, not alphabetically). 

3 See the footnote to this heading 7# Zoco (col. 3320). 

4 See Lag. OS (1870), 2nd ed. (1884). 

5 Hiller, OS, Tüb. 1706. 

6 Simonis, OS, Halle, 1741. 
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Shaddai ($ 117). 
Elyon ($ 118). 
Adonai ($ 119). 


[G. B. с. ] 
Abir (§ 121). 
Rock (§ 122). 
Sabaoth (§ 123). 
Father (§ 124). 
[E. K.] 


especially by G. B. Gray (Studies im Hebrew Proper 
Names), who carefully and with marked success de- 
termines what kind of пате - formation prevailed in 
the various periods. ‘To a very large extent the present 
writer agrees with his result. It must be admitted, 
however, that very much still remains obscure, far more 
than was supposed by Gesenius,! for example, and even 
by the sceptical Olshausen.? 
We are here met by two great difficulties, the fact 
that the Hebrew language is but imperfectly known, and, 
: saa What is much more important, the fact 
ои that the traditional forms of the names 
are often untrustworthy. In the first place, we cannot 
fail to perceive that the vocalisation of the less known 
names is, in many cases, chosen arbitrarily. This is 
sufficiently proved by the manifold inconsistencies in the 
treatment of analogous and even of identical names: 
for instance, by the side of the correct 
form Michàyahü? (vy; 2 Ch.132 
177) we often find Michay&hü; by the side of ‘Ader (any, 
т Ch. 815), the pausal form of ‘Eder, we find ‘Eder 
(aay, 1 Ch. 2323 2430), and so forth. It was impossible 


to ascertain from tradition the exact pronunciation of 
names no longer in use, particularly of such as occur in 
the ancient lists in Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah ; 
accordingly, the scribes used to content themselves with 
the shortest possible vocalisation, as was first remarked 
by Wellhausen (if the present writer be not mistaken). 
The LXX version often exhibits a different pronuncia- 
tion, which, in some cases, is preferable 
to the Massoretic. Even the con- 
sonants, however, are sometimes far less trustworthy 
than we might at first suppose. Itis enough to compare 


3. Vocalisation. 


4. Consonants. 


1 See theexplanations of proper namesin his monumental work, 
the Thesaurus. 

2 See his Heb. Gramm. 609 ff. This section, however, is 
remarkably instructive, in particular the introductory portion. 

3 The names in this article are, as elsewhere, for practical con- 
venience generally spelled as in AV, unless there is strong reason 
for following RV or giving a new transliteration. Long vowels 
are often marked as long, sAeeas as short—mainly to avoid am- 
biguity, the Hebrew being, as a rule, unvocalised. Absolute 
consistency has not been aimed at. 
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the list of David's warriors in 2S. 23 with those in 1 Ch. 
11 and 27, referring also to the Greek text; many of 
the names are quite different, and some are perhaps in 
no case handed down correctly. 


Instead of pods (2 S. 2328) we find Sy in x Ch. 1129, 
whilst В іп 2 S. appears to read EAAwv 1 (see ZALMON). Instead 
of paby *38 (2 5. 23 зт), which is omitted in @ (unless it appears 
at the end of the list as yadaPuna vids [B], cp yaas aBenA [BRAL] 
of 1 Ch.), we find ow*3x іп x Ch. 11 32; it has been conjectured 
that the original form was Булды, but this cannot be regarded as 
absolutely certain (cp ABIALBON). In 2 5.33 David's second 
son is called 4x53, which is, no doubt, a corruption due to the 
following word 5yzw» (see DANIEL, 4), just as in Gen. 46 xo 
Ex. 615 buyo seems to be a corruption of byny (Nu. 26 125 
1 Ch. 424; cp also Nu. 269), through the influence of the following 
po» (cp NEMUEL, x); but the AaAowa of 05 (AL and in 
2 S, В) and the 5x33 of 1 Ch. 31, which take the place of 3x52, 
are likewise open to suspicion (for a suggestion as to the true 
reading, see DANIEL, 4). 

In the much later list also of those who returned from 
the Exile, twice cited by the Chronicler from the memoirs 
of Nehemiah (Ezra 2= Neh. 7 ; cp т Esd. 5), we may 
observe slight divergences. Even the list of Saul’s 
family in 1 Ch. 939 J: differs in several points from that 
given in 833 7% of the same book. ‘The carelessness 
with which the Chronicler treated the lists of names is 
shown by the fact that on more than one occasion he 
quotes the same piece twice ; especially in regard to our 
knowledge of the proper names the inaccuracy of this 
compiler is much to be deplored. Even in the documents 
from which he copied, however, some of the names may 
have been already grievously distorted. Hence in the 
case of names which occur only once in Chronicles, Ezra, 
or Nehemiah, the greatest possible caution is necessary. 
We have still more reason to regret that the books of 
Samuel contain so many corrupt readings, which, even 
with the help of 6, can be emended only in рагі; 
the proper names in particular, which were many and 
invariably genuine, have suffered much in consequence. 

We may note, for example, that the same man is called aya 
(Kr. nya) in 2 S. 2416, mo (A7 any) in z. 18, ayax in er. 
20 (215) 22 23, whilst in Chronicles he always appears as Отпап 
GN), in 6 always as Opva (once Oprav [accus.] in x Ch. 2121), 
and in Josephus, it would seem, as 'Oporvás (Niese, Oporvas or 
Opwvas). What was his real name? (For a plausible con- 
jecture see ARAUNAH.) Р 

Even in books of which the text is, in general, much 
better preserved, however, the forms of the proper names 
cannot always be trusted. 

When we find уу in Gen. 46 13 corresponding to ayy in Nu. 
26 24 (ay in 1 Ch. Тт, A7), the mistake can be easily corrected, 
the more so as the Sam. text and & likewise read sy in 
this passage (cp JAsHuB, 1). But the list in Gen. 46, as com- 
pared with Nu. 26, presents some other variations which prove 
the existence of early corruptions in one at least of these texts. 
Heuce we have no gnarantee that names which occur only once 
in the Pentateuch, not to mention the Book of Joshua, are cor- 
rectly written. 

It must be remembered, furthermore, that in all 

b Vowel probability many proper names which now 

| contain vowel letters were written defectively 

letters. . Я 
in the more ancient documents (see WRIT- 
ING, § 15). 


We cannot, therefore, fee] at all sure that in every instance the 
vowel-letters were inserted as correctly as in the case of the well- 
known чүл (instead of the more ancient 415, on which see Davin, 
Dopo, Dopai, Dopavan). The sovereign who is called pes 
(Mesha)? in 2 K. 34 appears as pyr in the inscription set up 
by himself; his name іп © is Мова (but Josephus has M[ejcaas) 
[BAL], ze, yep, and this would seem to һе the correct form. 
The name of the king of Tyre in x K. 524 32 [ro 18] is pim, 
but elsewhere, in Samuel and Kings, Dyn, with which x Ch. 14 r, 


Kt. agrees ; in the latter passage the Kr. is Hūrām (pur), and 
elsewhere, in Chronicles, this form is invariably used. The 


1 In citing Oriental words from 65 aspirates and accents are 
here omitted, since they were introduced into the text at a time 
when the real pronunciation could no longer be ascertained. 

2 Another Mésha‘ (yw, т Ch. 242) whose name, for some un- 
known reason, is written with @, while that of the Moabite king 
has a, is called Mapica(s) in GBA by a confusion with the 
Mareshah who comes later in the same verses. 
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Tyrian tradition followed hy Josephus (с. AZ. 117/7 2x) has 
Eipwpos, or 1peuos, and so we should read in Herod. 7 ов (cp 
5 104), instead of Xipwuos. Hence it follows that piv m is the 
only correct form, and that pym can be nothing but a 
blunder. Such being the case, what reason have we for 
believing that the names of less celebrated persons, such as 
Bani (33), Bunni (32, +93), or Binnui (+33), are always cor- 
rectly vocalised, especially as the Bani of 2 S. 2336 seems to 
become Mibhar (anap) in т Ch. 1138? (for an explanation see 
MiBHAR, Hacri). 
On the other hand, there may be many cases in which 
the Massoretes failed to mark the long vowels because 
6. Greek the names in question had been handed down 
4 without vowel letters. It is of less 
importance that in certain names the Greck 
texts exhibit a somewhat older pronunciation than that 
recognised by the Massoretes. 


versions. 


. Thus the Greek forms often preserve the vowel a, particularly 
in nuaccented closed syllables, where the Massoretic forin has 2, 
in accordance with the latest phonetic development of Hebrew ; 


for example, Марам —2.е., Магуйт or rather Maryam (02715, ithe 
only form known to the Syrians and the Arabs)—is, of course, 
more primitive than Miryam. Ср also Mar@a@tas, Matradias 
with Mattithyah (mnn), l'aAaaó with Gil'ad (qy$3), etc. Simi- 
larly the æ in ABeA, l'aBep is more primitive than the e (5) in 
Hehel (532), Geber (733); but in the majority of such forms © 
has the later pronunciation with e. 

From all this we may conclude that in the case of 
obscure names we have no right to assume the traditional 
punctuation to be correct, and must always make allow- 
ance for considerable changes. 

Since, moreover, our knowledge of the Hebrew 
language, as has been remarked above, is very im- 
perfect, and since we cannot hope to dis- 
cover the particular circumstances by 
which this or that name was first sug- 
gested, it follows that even when the form of a name is 
fairly certain its meaning is often unintelligible. This 
applies even to such names as Judah (mmm), Aaron 
(pmax), Récháb (337), Ruth (ni), etc.! By a comparison 
with the cognate languages we frequently obtain nothing 
better than an interpretation which is barely possible. 
It is, for example, conceivable that the Hebrews once 
used the verb узд in the Arabic sense ‘to rise,’ ‘to be 
prominent,’ and that hence the name Beriah (25722) was 
formed ; but this is very far from being certain. The 
reader must therefore bear in mind that many of the 
explanations given below are merely tentative, even 
where doubt is not positively expressed. Furthermore, 
many names which at first seem to admit of an easy 
explanation prove, on closer inspection, to be either 
very obscure or transmitted to us in a doubtful form. 
ln general, it may be said, compound names are more 
easily explained than simple ones (cp § 88). 

Among the persons mentioned in the OT we find a 
considerable number of eponyms—i.e., representatives of 

families and tribes. It is certain, or at 

Еа least highly probable, that some of these 
were originally names of countries or places, for both in 
ancient and in modern nations there has been a wide- 
spread tendency to assume that a people, a tribe, a 
family, or a country must derive its name from some 
individual. In Gen.10 the genealogy of Noah's de- 
scendants includes even plurals such as Ludim (c) 
and Pathrüsim (monna), as well as countries and cities, 
such as Egypt (msc) and Zidon (ps). Неге the 
fictitious character of the list plainly shows itself. 
Similarly ‘the Jebusite,’ ‘the Arvadite' (7.e., native of 
Aradus), and others who appear in the same chapter, 
are to be understood, in accordance with the genuine 
Hebrew usage, as collective terms for the tribes, or 
rather inhabitants, of the places in question. In like 
4:2, manner we are to explain the gentilicia 
9. Gentilicia. (2.е., adjectives: derived from proper 

names) with the ending 7, which are enumerated among 
the posterity of Jacob in Хи. 2615 7% Perhaps even 


7. Meanings 
obscure. 


1 To suppose that here a y has been dropped is contrary to the 
laws of the langnage. 
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Levi (45) and Naphtali (*5ng;) may belong to the same 
class. 

The name Mushi (з) which occurs, together with Мегагі 
(55) and Mahli (Улу), in the pedigree of the Levites, is Loud 
regarded by Wellhausen as a derivation from Moses (nz); 
tying is that part of the priestly tribe which claimed descent from 
Moses himself (cp Moses, § 2). That in the later system the 
name occupies a different place, and that the vowel has been 
slightly changed, is not to be wondered at. "The expression ' the 
sons of half the tribe of Manassch ' (л зз yaw UPPER Ch. 5 23) 

may serve asa warning against explaining such ‘fathers’ literally, 
for no one, of course, can have imagined that дул pay yn 
was an individual. 

Among the descendants of Jacob there are also, it 
would seem, several names of places; Hezron (asn), a 

Pl grandson of Judah, represents the place 

ID bearing this name in the Judzan territory 
uo (Josh. 1525)—the word signifies ‘enclosure’ 
(which is the original sense of the English ‘ town') from 
the same root as Hazor (-\уп, see HAZOR), and some 
othcr Semitic names of places, for instance, the well- 
known Hatra in the Mesopotamian desert. 

In т Ch.2 names of places such as Hebron aan) and 


Таррпаһ (msn) are cited as persons ; Hebron Gian) appears 
also as a grandson of Levi (Exod. 618), since Hebron was a 


Levitical city. The Manassite Shéchem (227; Nu. 2631; 


Josh. 17 2, cp 1 Ch. 7 19) and the non-Israelite Shéchém (ESO 
Gen. 33 18; Josh. 24 32; Judg. 928), alike represent the city of 
Shechem. Shimrón Gina’), a son of Issachar (Gen. 46 13), is 
prohably to be pronounced Shómérón Сүлгү), and stands for the 


city of Samaria; that this place derives its name from a man 
called Shemer tees +; 1K. 16 24) 15 very unlikely. The Josephite 
tribes, it must be remembered, were in part settled on the 
ancient territory of Issachar (and Asher) cp Josh. 17 11.1 The 
other capital of the northern kingdom, Tirzah (лучу), is repre- 
sented by a daughter of the Manassite Zelophehad (nabs, 
Nu. 2633, and elsewhere). Many similar instances might be 
adduced. lt is even possible that the Judæan Ethnàn (nx; 
1 Ch. +7) may stand for the Judæan city Yithnān, EV Ithnan 
Gn; Josh. 1523). In the case of some names mentioned in the 
earlier parts of Chronicles we cannot determine whether they 
were intended, at least by the original narrator, to represent 
places or persons; ‘sons of So-and- SO" may very well mean 
‘inhabitants of such-and-such а place.' 
Most of the family names and tribal names which 
occur in the OT are formed exactly like the names of 
Tribe PeTsons: Among the Arabs there are very 
gine ake many names which are borne by tribes and 
names. individuals alike, and often the name is such 
as properly applies to an individual only. In a large 
number of cases ‘the sons of So-and-so’ are really 
descendants of the man in question, though they some- 
times include adopted members. In other cases, a 
whole tribe takes the name of a famous chief or of his 
family, and the old tribal name gradually falls out of 
use. Such processes may be observed in Arabia even 
at the present day. Other causes also may operate in 
producing these changes. At all events we are justified 
in treating the names of real or supposed ancestors as 
individual names, unless their appearance indicates the 
contrary. 
А considerable number of names in the OT must be 
regarded as fictitious. Not to mention the names in 
P ee the lists of mythical patriarchs down to 
12. Fictitious. Abraham, who are perhaps, in some 
cases, of non-Hebrew origin, we meet with various 
names which were invented in order to fill up the gaps 
in genealogies and the like. Such names appear in the 
middle books of the Pentateuch and are particularly 
numerous in Chronicles. The so-called Priestly Code 
—which gives not only the exact measurements of Noah's 
ark and of the scarcely less fabulous Tabernacle, but 
also impossible statistics as to the numbers of the 
Israclite tribes—mentions many representatives or chiefs 
of the tribes, and there is every reason to suspect that 
some of these personages had no existence. Their 
names are indeed generally formed in the same manner 
as the names of real men ; but they sometimes exhibit 
certain peculiarities ; it is, for example, only here that 


1 See, however, ASHER (§ 3). 
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we find names compounded with Shaddai (1w; see 
SHADDAI) and Str (as; sce ZUR, NAMES WITH). 
The main object of the compiler of Chronicles is to 
glorify the Levites, and especially the families of temple- 
singers and door-keepers, and thus, in treating of the 
times of David and Hezekiah, he mentions many 
Levites, whose names rest upon no better documentary 
evidence than the descriptions of the religious services, 
performed by the said Levites according to the post- 
exilic ritual. Names coined by prophets or poets (such 
as the author of Job) belong, of course, to a different 
category. 

The present article includes those OT names which 
were in use among the nations bordering on Israel— 
names formed according to ordinary 
Hebrew analogy. Оп the other hand, 
the names of Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Egyptians, and Persians are excluded (see AssyRIA, § 
22, EGYPT, § 40). 

At the present day we are acquainted with very many 
personal names that were current among other Semitic 

14. Arabic. peoples. The Arabic names known to us 

are particularly abundant; these include 
the great majority of the names found in the Vadate@an 
inscriptions (of which the Sż¿xaitic inscriptions are a sub- 
division), and also a large proportion of the Palmyrene 
names. Many Arabic and Aramaic names have been 
preserved in the Greek inscriptions of Syria and of the 
neighbouring countries. As to the pronunciation of 
most Arabic names we are accurately informed, thanks 
to the industry of Mohammedan scholars. But this 
knowledge unfortunately throws very little light upon 
Hebrew proper names, owing to the fact that the nomen- 
clature of the Arabs differed widely from that of the 
Israelites. ‘To the latter the Phanician 
is much more nearly akin. The Phoe- 
nician inscriptions contain many proper names; since, 
however, vowel letters are very rarely used, the exact 
pronunciation cannot be ascertained, nor is much in- 
formation to be derived from the transcriptions which 
occur in Greek and Latin documents. These transcrip- 
tions, moreover, vary considerably. The Phoenicians, 
particularly in Africa, appear to have had a somewhat 
indistinct pronunciation and a fondness for dull vowels, 
so that the sounds are reproduced by Greeks and Romans 
jn an uncertain manner. 

Thus the Punic name pp (Heb. jan Mattān) figures in the 


Latin inscriptions of Africa as Metthunus, Mettun, Motthun, 
AMutum, Mytthum; Jos. c. 45.121 has Mvrrvvos ; Polybius ix. 
22 4, Mvrrovos ; Livy 25-27, Auttines ; and perhaps we may add 
the Marmy of Herod. 7 98. 


13. Cognate 
dialects. 


15. Phonician. 


It must likewise be remembered that of the Phoenician 
language extremely little is known. With respect to 

16. Aramaic. E names we possess very much 
uller information ; a considerable num- 
ber may be found in inscriptions and literary works, and 
the pronunciation is, for the most part, fairly certain. 
The names in the Sabean inscriptions agree to some 
extent, it is true, with the Arabic (in the narrower sense), 
or at least are formed according to Arabic analogy ; but 

17. Sabean. man have an antique character, 
unknown in classical Arabic, and these 
latter names exhibit many features which appear also 
in Hebrew nomenclature. The Sabæan pronuncia- 
tion, however, is but very imperfectly known, and even 
those who are really acquainted with the inscriptions 
(which is far from being the case with the present writer) 
understand still less of the language than students of the 
Phoenician monuments understand of Phoenician. The 
formation of ldvss¢zzan proper names, 
as they are coined even in our own 
time, offers very instructive analogies to the Hebrew 
(see below, $$ 21, 22). 

The fact that it has been found necessary to exclude 


18. Abyssinian. 


1 Such names will here be cited in the genitive case, whenever 
the nominative is uncertain. 
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Assyrio- Babylonian and Egyptian names! from this 
article, doubtless constitutes a serious 

19. Other defect, for, quite apart from general 

languages. analogies, it is not impossible that the 
two ancient centres of civilisation, Babylonia and Egypt, 
exercised a direct influence on the mode of coining names 
among the neighbouring Semitic peoples. "The present 
writer, however, is not in a position to verify the state- 
ments of Assyriologists and Egyptologists, still less to 
throw fresh light upon such matters. Furthermore, it 
would seem that the proper names of the Assyrians and 
the Babylonians sometimes differed essentially from 
those of the Hebrews. It may be noted, in particular, 
that there was a liking for very long names. The 
names of the non-Semitie Egyptians probably diverged 
still more from the Hebrew type. In consequence of 
some attention devoted to Greek proper names—a study 
which the work of Fick? has now greatly facilitated 
—it has been thought permissible to cite a few illustra- 
tions from this department. Some surprising analogies 
will here be found, in spite of the great dissimilarity of 
the two races. 

Very many Hebrew names are formed by composition 
from two or more independent words. We will first 
consider these eompounds from the 
point of view of their form, before 
treating of their signification. Such 
names, aecording to the Massoretic 
vocalisation, undergo various contraetions, which must 
be based, to a large extent, upon sound tradition, or at 
least upon correct analogy ; but some of the details are 
uncertain. A compound name may consist of (a) two 
substantives, the second being in the genitive ($ 20 /.), 
or else it may form (2) a complete sentence ($ 22 f. ). 

a. To the elass of eompounds consisting of two 
nouns, in the nominative and the genitive respectively, 
belong such fames as Jedid-iah (zr), ‘beloved of 
Yahwé, Mattithiah (vvnnz2), ‘gift of Yahwe,’ Esh-baal 
(byaen), ‘man of Baal, Obadiah (7725), ‘servant of 
Yahwé, ete. In many proper names the first part ends 
in 7 This is mostly to be regarded as 
the suffix of the first pers. sing.,* but 
sometimes as a mere appendage of the 
construct state—a formation of which we oceasionally 
find examples elsewhere, and a survival, it would seem, 
of some old case-ending. A few of these instances are 
open to question, in consequence of the general uncer- 
tainty of the vowels. 

If the form Abdi-él xray) in 1Ch.515 (equivalent to 
Abdéél [nsa] in Jer. 36 26) be correct, it can mean only 
‘servant of God,’ just as Zabdiel (5x33) in Neh. 11 14 1 Ch. 
272 (cp Zaßôthà о "Apa, 1 Macc. 11 17) means ‘gift of God.’ 
Hanniel (5x30) is ‘ favour of God,’ like the common Carthaginian 
name by33m Hannibal, ’AvviBas.5 So also Melchizedek Cabo 
pis) is probably ‘king of righteousness,’6 and the name of the 
angel Gabriel (5*3), ‘man of God.’ 

The use of this old termination 7 in names formed at a 
late date may be due to an imitation of antique names. 
Archaic forms have an air of soleninity, for which reason 
the same ending 7 is sometimes added to ordinary nouns 
in the construct state by later poets. Similarly the z 
before the genitive in another common Punic name 
byauyp, Aerubal, Aszrubal, Hasdrubal, ’AcbpotBas, 
‘help of Baal,’ seems to oecur in a few ancient biblical 
names—e.g., Samuel 7 (ому), * папе of God.’ In some 
names a preposition stands before the noun in the 
construct—e.g., Bésodé-iah (m2), ‘in the secret of 


20. Composite 
names: their 
form. 


21. Connec- 
tive 7. 


1 See Assvria, § 22, EGYPT, § 40. 

2 Die griechischen Personennanten(), Fritz Bechtel and Aug. 
Fick, Gótt. 1894. 

3 Contractions so violent as the Phænician Bomilcar, Boncar 
for mpna, Gescon, Giscon for ji» PDodostor, Bostar for 
noanwy a, seem to have been quite unknown in Hebrew. 

4 For an alternative view see ABI, NAMES WITH, § 3. 

5 Spssonp (C/S,1661) appears doubtful on account of the 
frequent J/utthuimbal without 7. 

6 See, however, MELCHIZEDEK. 


7 On the meaning of this and similar names see SHEM, NAMES 
WITH. 
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Yahwe,' Bézaléél (5x52), ‘in the shadow of God’; cp the 


Phoenician bga, ‘in the hand of God.’ 1 


22. Pre- с | 
Е Such formations аге common among the 
positional Abyssinians—e.g., Baéda Alaryam, ‘b 
prefix. ION Gb ND 


the hand of Mary,’ Zasa/ola Mi£áel, ‘by 
the prayer of Michael,’ etc. ; ср also the Sabaean nhy"n, 
*to the life of Athtar.' Single nouns with prepositions 
appear in Lael ($x$), and Lémoel (Prov. 314, MT Sxix5), 
or Lemüel (5x39), ‘to God’ (7.e., belonging to God), 
as also in Вега (учу) and Birsha (рзд), ‘with (or, in) 
evil,’ and ‘with (or, in) wickedness,’ the names of the 
legendary kings of Sodom and Gomorrah. Similar are 
the foreign names Bishlàm (руз), ‘with peace’ (Ezra 
47), and Ethbaal (уул), ‘with Baal’ (т K.1631), 
unless the latter be equivalent to 'I8ógaXos (according 
to the Tyrian tradition in Jos. с. 445. 118 ; Avi. viii. 132, 
cp с. Ap.l21; Ant.x.llı), which probably means 
‘with him is Baal.’ On such Semitic names with pre- 
positions see IVZXA/, 6314 ff. 

&. The use of complete sentences as proper names 
is common to all Semites Among the natives of 
central and northern Arabia, it is true, 
such formations appear only as sporadic 
survivals, in nieknames (e.g., Ta'abbata 
Sarra{n], ‘he has mischief under his arm,’ /4'а kamlihu 
‘his liee are hungry’), and in names consisting of a 
single verbal form (e.g., Yasid, ‘he augments’). But 
among the Syrians these names were freely coined, even 
in Christian times (e.g. , Slibhd sd Ae, ‘the eross conquers,’ 
Kümishó', ‘Jesus is risen,’ SusAAà паган, ‘praise to our 
Lord !’ ete.) 

Similar are the Abyssinian ZaZas?a bérhdn, ‘the light has been 
revealed, Madkhdnina gst’, ‘our Redeemer is the Lord,’ 
Mafak samrá, ‘the angel has pleasure in her,’ VerzzaZaza 
KA réstas, ‘may Christ have mercy on us!’ etc., and the modern 
Amharic Dé/zvaimba ra, ‘victory is her throne’ (name of the wife 
of Muhammed Graii, the enemy of the Christians), A lar ayahu, 
‘I have seen the world’ (name of a son of King Theodore), 
Wandému най, 1 am his brother’; cp also such cases as 


Tawdbach, ‘she is beautiful’ (name of the wife of Theodore), 
Abarash, ‘thon (fem.) hast enlightened,’ etc. 


‘To these correspond the Hebrew Hephzibah (ma вл), 
‘I have my pleasure in her’ (2 K. 211, ep Is. 624); 
Azrikam (орту), ‘my help has arisen’; Col-hozeh 
(mina), ‘he sees all’(?); Jüshab-hesed (sen zes), 
‘kindness is requited.' Even the tribal name IJssaehar 
(aye) seems to belong to this class, since it can scarcely 
be anything else than чоё» c^, ‘there is a reward,’ although 
it must be admitted that the meaning appears somewhat 
strange (see ISSACHAR, $8 3, 6). In like manner Isaiah 
expresses one of his fundaniental ideas in the name which 
he gives to his son, Shear-jashub (zw NU) ‘the 
remnant shall be converted’ ; another son he ventures 
to call Maher-shalal-hash-baz (13 gin 5909 422), ‘ plunder 
has hastened, booty has sped.'? Ezekiel forms the 
name Oholi-bah (RV), a3 ban, (my tent is in her,’ cp 
Lo-ruhamah (apna xd), ‘she has not found mercy,’ in 
Hosea. Joshbekashah (ayipav), in 1 Ch. 25424, seems 
to be yashib kāshah, тўр ay, ‘He (Ze, God) brings 
back hard fate.’ Instead of Hazzélelponi (RV), soya 
(fem.), in x Ch. 43, we should perhaps read Hagslel- 
jünai (aabssn) or Hidselpanat {звбул=з® bun Adgél 
panai), ‘Do thou shadow my face!' We must of course 
regard as a fiction the statement in т Ch. 254, where 
the sentence Giddálti we Rómámti ‘Ezer [у5вк$н] 
Mallothi Hothir Maházi'oth (vma ‘mbs ? ary "nz ono 


23. Sentence 
names. 


p 
nxnn), ‘I have made great (ep v. 29) and have helped 
mightily (v. зг), I have fulfilled (? v. 26) abundantly 
(т. 28) visions (v. 30),’ is cut up in order to furnish names 
for the five sons of Heman, one of the Levitical singers 
(see HEMAN). The name of another Levite Shémira- 
moth (луто) appears also to have been borrowed 


1 On an intaglio—a term used in this article to include in- 
scriptions on seals, scarabs, and gems, such as those published 
hy M. A. Levy (Siegel und Gennten), de Vogué (/ntailles), and 
Ganneau (Sceaux e£ cachets). 


2 Here 102 is probably to be taken as a perfect. 
8 Here пшрд” has been interpolated. 
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from some poem, which contained the words ‘ My name 
(ze. the name of God) is exalted (lit. exalted things),’ 
or else, if we pronounce Shémé (^29), ‘the heavens on 
high.’ 1 í 

The above-mentioned names have, for the most part, 
a religious meaning, implied or ex- 
pressed. Much more numerous are 
the names which consist of sentences 
explicitly mentioning the Deity. In 
such sentences the predicate is sometimes a verb, some- 
times a noun, The verb may stand in the perfect or 
the imperfect, rarely in the imperative; of this last we 
have an instance in Hachaliah (mban), which, as Th. 
Bóhme first pointed out, should be read not Hachalyah 
(apam) but Маккёіёуаһ (aban), ‘wait for Yahwe!’ 
Both in the verbal and in the nominal sentence the 
subject may stand either at the beginning or at the end— 
eg., Elnathan (jns$x), апа Nathanéél (Укл), ‘God has 
given’; Jehoiarib ( 2*2»), * Yahwe contends,' and Jerub- 
baal (spar), ‘Baal contends’; Elimelech (rox), ‘my 
God is king,’ and Malchiel (5y:252),' God is my king.’ 2 
The order of the words cannot, of course, vary in inter- 
rogative sentences—e.¢., Michael (омоч), ‘who is like 
God?' Michaiah (wr), ‘who is like Yahwe ?' 

In many cases, it should be noticed, we have no 
means of deciding whether the predicate be a verb or a 
noun, nor even whether the name before us be a sentence 
or two nouns of which the second is in the genitive. In 
the absence of conclusive arguments to the contrary, it 
is best to follow the vocalisation, without placing too 
much confidence in it. Аз regards the sense it matters 
nothing whether, for example, we pronounce Joezer 
(3151), * Yahwé 15 help,’ in aecordanee with tradition, 
or Joazár (sy), ‘ Yahwé has helped,’ after the analogy 
of Eleazar (1y5x), of which the vowels are certain, since 
the name was a very favourite one. 

In Israelite names the Deity is most frequently called 

«_. by the name peculiar to the God of Israel, 

25 a viz. Yahwe (mm), which is invariably con- 
part. tracted. At the beginning it appears as 
Jeho- (зл) ог Jo- (1), at the end as уййн or уай (vv or 
m; EV always -iah or -jah). Often (see e.g., ISAIAH) 
the same name has both forms.? On ancient Israelite 
intaglios we find y used also at the end—e.g., my (twice), 
and waw (once, while yay, corresponding to mya" 
in the OT, occurs once also), vey (once), and vaN 
(once) The pronunciation was probably yaw or уйи, 
the contraction being similar to that in “2%, dbhiu, ‘his 


24. Theophorous 
names: their 
form. 


father,’ instead of зл‹2%, which also occurs ; the phonetic 


difference must have been very slight. In like manner 
we should perhaps read Ahiyyāu (vnx=Ahiyyahu, wen), 
instead of Ahio (jay), in т Ch. 81431937, as also in 
25. 63 f. (=1 Ch. 137), where a proper name suits the 
context better than ‘his brethren’ (vng). Even an 
Aramaic heathen of Egypt writes his name sry, * Yahwé 
helps’ (Clerm.-Gann., £7. d Arch., 1896, 8225). The 
man was perhaps of Judean extraction ; the name of his 
father ‘aiw seems also to be Hebraic, ep zu, $ 57. 

The word El ($x), ‘God,’ is likewise very common in 
proper names; at the beginning it usually appears as 
Eli- (ox). which ean scarcely be translated otherwise than 
‘my God.'* Among the Phoenicians, Arameans, and 
Sabzeans also 5x was largely employed in the formation 
of proper names. Names containing other appellations 
of the Deity are much rarer, and will be noticed below in 
their proper place. 

1 Whether the name Semiramis has the same etymology 
cannot here be discussed. In any case the Hebrew name is not 
borrowed from that of the divine queen. "M 

2 These facts constitute a strong argument against the opinion 
that the characteristic difference as to the order of the words 
between the nominal and the verbal clause in Arabic dates from 
primitive times. 

3 When both forms occur, only the form with уду will here be 


mentioned. 
3 For an alternative view see Abi, NAMES WITH, $ 3f. 
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Theophorous proper names often give clear expression 
26. Thei to the ideas of the Hebrews, and of the 
И Ө Semites generall to the relati f 
g alty, as to the relation of man 
to God. A comprehensive view of the 
names in question will be found more instructive than a 
lengthy exposition; in the following lists, however, a 
rigidly systematic order will not be observed, 
In many names God appears as the giver of the child. 
Elnathan, лок (which occurs also in 
Bt God ihe Egyptian Aramaic), Nethanéél (бҝ), 
Jehonathan (ny), Nethaniah (ләл, also 
on an ancient Hebrew z/ag//o), Mattaniah (ymsan), 
Mattithiah (imap, wrongly written ларо, Mattattah 
[RV] in Ezra 1033). Cp the Nabataean (or Edomite) 
jsp Koovdaraves (Miller!); the Phoenician [пр 
орт, and other names containing jn» -ladév, SNS, 
byan, the old Aramaic jn the Palmyrene ролу, as 
well as other Aramaic names containing zz, Arabic and 
Sabaean names containing 3m; so also Oeddwpos, Досі- 
eos, '‘Hpddoros, еіс. The same meaning belongs to Elza- 
bad (32:15), Jehozabad (sana), Zebadiah (137221), Zabdiel 
Saar (7а8бА o”Apay); compare the Palmyrene 323033, 
basi (2а3:81\оѕ, Polybius 5 79 105), etc. Perhaps we 
may, with Gesenius, include in this category wry, міл; 
cp the Arabic Axs, * gift,’ and the Sabzean names озҳом, 
5xmow, Sow. But the vocalisation of Josiah (sms) 
seems to militate against this vijew.? p^ 


God gives of his own free will, or apfortions (as а 
gift)—Jehonadab (зәл), Nedabiah (r333); so also it 
would appear, Paga (l'aBágXos) in Tobit, ‘God has 
chosen out.' But Pelaiah (mus abe), and in т Ch. 
151821 Eliphélehü (3z55z:5&, to be taken as an impera- 
tive) probably have a different meaning. 

God incredses (the family)—Eliasaph (now), Josi- 
phiah (meo). 

God opens (the womb)—-Pethahiah (mmns) as Nestle 
has rightly explained (Die /sraelitischen Eigennamen, 
168), in accordance with Gen. 3022; cp the Sabxean 
5wnnz. The ‘ opening’ or ‘enlightenment’ of the mind 
is expressed in Pekahiah uns 

God zs gracious—Elhànàn, ism^« (also on an ancient 
Hebrew  zz/ag/to), Напапёеі, Укол 
('AvárvqgNos, Jos. .4nf.xv.24), Jeho- 
hanan (pm), Hànaniah, утуп (on an zz/agéio. nm) 
Hanniel (5&52)? Ср the Phoenician будуу, тра 
(Baliahon, CIL 8 10785), byan (ZZannibal), mper 
(Hamilcar), чуз; the Nabativan Укол ("AvvgAos) ; the 
Palmyrene ijmn?a. jnny. So also Hasadiah (amon), in r 
Ch. 320, and perhaps Rizia [RV] (ws) in x Ch. 7 39, 
for Résaya, ms» 

God has mercy —Jérahméel, bonn 

God esses — Barachel (*xwz32) Berechiah, үт=чз 
(Bapaxias), Jeberechiah, mzaz. Cp КосВаракоѕ 
Mandiyou 'Hóovuatos, C/G, 5149; the Phoenician тузук, 
ораз (Jarichbal in Latin inscriptions, and so we should 
read the name in Cicero, lerr. 33989), 33232 (оп an zz- 
taglio); the Palmyrene 33253 (ЗшА зара хов). 

God oves — Jedidiah (m4) perhaps also Eldad 
(aabx), Elidad (33 5«). Cp the Sabæan bwm, Geddedos, 
Aigiros, Oeopiryros, etc. 

God helps—Eleazar (туск), Azaréel (bxy), Azariah 
(тту), Eliezer (aryy$x), Joezer (ayr). Cp the Phoenician 
apoen, усул (BaMéfepos, Jos. c. Ap. 118), Syony 
(Azrubal, etc.), byanmy ; the old Aramaic торо, mz, 
PERIIT Saou; the Sinaitic 33727, ‘лектор, the Palniyrene 
nox (the three last names are Arabic) Adriel (окту), 
in r S. 1819, 2 S. 218, would be Aramaic; but it is 


meanings. 


giver. 


28. Gracious. 


1 By Miller is meant, in this article, the list of Semitic names 
of the second century в.с. from Egypt, given by E. Miller in 
the Revue Archéologigue for 1870, 109 ff. 

2 It is hardly justifiable to explain Kushaiah, jpenp 1 Ch. 
15 17 (6 Keoaiov [AL]; Keo. [B], for which 644[29] ha 
Kishi Cep) from the Assyrian дё, ‘to give,’ a verb unknowg, 
it would seem, in the other Semitic languages. 

3 oun in Jer. 32 7-9, 12, though repeated several times, seems 
to be incorrect. 
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probably а mere mistake for Azriel (bxy), or Azaréél 
(5хтїр), as the LXX seems to indicate (GL, however, in 
І S. edpend). The same meaning, it would appear, is 
conveyed by Jesha‘ (реч), Shua‘ (ye), Sha‘ (pe, ep apwen) 
in Isaiah (Yesha'yáhü утуо"), Hoshaiah (mysa, mycha), 
омро" (on ап zafaglio), Jehoshua (perm), Jeshua (узш), 
Elishua (yerby), Elisha (yer$x); similarly Rehabiah, 
mam ‘wideness (Z.e. help, cp pe") through Yahwe.’ 

God zs witk man—Immanuel, буор, and perhaps 
Ithiel,! Sysmex (Neh. 117). Conversely Azaliah, утук, 
‘with Vahwe' (2). | 

God confers benefits—Gamaliel [EV], оке, Méhe- 
tabécl, bxaw (Edomite) fem. 

God 2 good, kind—'Tāběčēl, укор (altered purposely 
by the scribes into окар, Tabéal, which was intended 
to signify ‘ not good’), Tou (Tob. 1 1), Tobiah, year. 

God sustains—Semachiah (зоо), Ismachiah (yao), 

cp snow (on an 22/0210). 
29. Strength. Pod Aes tee (ony), ср 
the Phoenician pepsps, пшр. 

God folds fast—Jehoabaz, imm, Abaziah, ym"ns 
(the king who bears this name is called imm in 2 Ch. 
21 17 25 23), Hezekiah, wrpin (the punctuation of the 
form 3m;pim which also occurs [see HEZEKIAH], can 
scarcely be correct), Ezekiel, bgpim. 

God is strong, and strengthens—Uzziel (окчу), Azaziah 
(rp) Uzziah, wy (on an ancient Hebrew zz/ago, 
Xn) Cp the Phoenician «oe ('А{ёшАко$), булу, 
парту, mnes окоту (the two last are on Zzagzos), 
the Saban трек ('EMéafos) ; Өєокрӣттѕ, 1Тотє.бокрёшу, 
etc. The names Jaaziel (Укчу), Jaaziah (sai), should 
perhaps be added ; so also Amaziah (ymson). 

God is a refuge—Mahseiah (RV) (mons) [Bà.]. In- 
stead of Maaz-iah (say), and Elüzai (уох) we should 
probably pronounce Mé‘6ziyyah (зуур) and  El'ozi 
(ryby) respectively. Cp Айдт\оѕ (Miller) and numerous 
Arabic names derived from ру = Heb. ny ‘to take 
refuge’; the Aramaic кучу; Zmvuérws, ‘Eppaikérns. 
Similarly Bézaléel (*x^5s2), ‘in the shadow of God,’ and 
Elizur (хех), ' my God is a rock." 

God delivers — Elpalet (ybsbx), Elipelet (ебек), 
Palticl (Ук“ров), Pélatiah (vm nos). The 
same meaning it would seem belongs 
to Mélatiah (rubs), and perhaps to Delaiah (mba), 
‘Yahwé has drawn out.’ We may include, with 
certainty, the name of the Herodian PacayAos—z.c., 
окув — е Palmyrene bwys (PacacéAn, Фаст, fem.) 
cp PacáBaXos (Miller), 2.е., будук. So also Meshézabéal 
(xargs). Cp the old Aram. отоу ; the Phoenician 

babys, Syaysn; Swoifeos, Ocócwros, ‘TI pos. 

God comforts — Néhemiah, mom (on an 
Yvon). 

God Zea/s—Rephàel (*we*), cp the Palmyrene byas, 
‘PedéXov, and the old Aramaic bgay, which coincides 
with the name of the city, Irpéél EV (бет), Josh. 1827; 
Rephaiah (ma). Cp the Palmyrene Sizxe5, 257 
(‘Pe@aBwrov), nana ( = кезед); the Phoenician NET суз. 

God redeems—Pedahb-el, boaa (Synz оп ап ?nfaglio; 
PadaéXov), Pedaiah (a8), Iphdé-iah RV (a5). Cp 
the Phoenician x ipdy3. 

God freserves—Shémariah (ллу). Cp the Phoeni- 
cian тообуз, mwao, ete; the Nabateean bxw (Nará- 
pndos); the late Greek ӨєофіЛактоз. 

God keeps in safety (2? —Méshelemiah (зт). Cp 
the Phoenician posbys, пого ('EcvuceNuov). 

God conceals (2.е., presumably ‘ defends ') —Elzaphàn 
(ason), Zéphaniah (mas), which occurs also on an 
intaglio, Cp the Phoenician 5yziey (frequent both as 
masc. and fem. = Sophoniba*). So also El-iahba 


30. Deliverer. 


intaglio 


1 The name cannot be bwn, * God has brought’ (Aramaic), 
ance in Nehemiah’s time the older form бедуд would have been 
used. 

2 Or perhaps 'requites.' 


3 Mis-spelt Sophonisba, The vocalisation agrees with that of 
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(коток), and Hábaiah (тзп), probably to be read man. 

Cp the Talmudic 5x4np. | 

God makes—Eléasah (niyow), Asáhel (5хлру), Asiel 

(Seep), "Асир (‘Tobit 11), Asaiah (mi) 

31. Maker. on an ancient Hebrew z/ag/o yey, 

Jaasiel RV (ысу), Maas@-iah (тру). Ср the 
Phoenician буқоқ ; GedFepyos, Alep£is. 

God accomplishes—Gémariah (amans). Cp Oeorédgys. 

God creates—Bera-iah (mna), 1 Ch. 821 (probably 
apocryphal). 

God éu¢/ds—Bena-iah (12532), so also on an agio, 
Ibné-iah (252). Ср Kóøßavos (Miller); the Nabatwan 
53213; the Aramaic gimab(-— uim); Өєӧктістоз. 

God sets up, establishes —VW]-iakim (Ep**x), Jeho-iakim 
(apa), mis-spelt pp, Jokim in т Ch. 422. Also 
Jecam-iah (rap), the vocalisation of which can scarcely 
be correct. Ср the Sinaitic sabspa; the Sabsean кес 


dæ je ? 
"wepn. Furthermore утуо (A7. )—é.e., Conan-iah бйз 
(the forms Kanan-iah, 355535, Kénaniah, ira аге less 
probable), Jeho-iachin (psm), Jecon-iah (1332), in Jer. 
99 28 Con-iah (злс). 

God determines fate—Gaddi-el (by). 

God brings back —Kl-iàshib (yecb). Ср the Phoeni- 
cian бурсе", which name, as Geiger has remarked, should 
be restored in 2 S. 238, the received text having zz" 
nawa, 655 "180006, and the parallel passage т Ch. 11 11 
орои", which point to an original byaen, or more cor- 
rectly брок“, so GL, [єсВаал, 2 S.; ІєссєВааћ, т Ch. 
(see JASHOBEAM). Shūbā-el ($xasz'), Shebu-el (кд, 
Буш), seems to mean ' O God, turn again (7.¢., forgive),’ 
or, if we pronounce Shabé-él ($xaz'), ' God has forgiven.’ 
So also Shabiah (maş), 1 Ch. 810 (which is preferable to 
the reading Sachiah (a3), cp GEL Хара, GA Хера ; 
see SHACHIA) Whether the Sabean 5x21, has the 
same meaning is uncertain. 

God places (2), sits on the throne (2)— Joshib-iah. RV 
(mac, i Ch. 435), of which Joshaviah (nne, m Ө. 
11 46) and Joshah (agi, т Ch. 434) are presumably cor- 
ruptions. Also Jesimi-el, Сак? (pronounce Jesimé-él, 
bust 2) к Ch, a6. 

God causes to grow (?) 


Yashwahyah (mm), as we 
should perhaps read instead of Jéshoha-iah (me) in 
I Ch. 436. 


God nows—El-iada (утс, a name borne also by an 
Агатаап, in т К. 1123) Jeho-iada 
(yir), Jeda-iah (myr), Jedia-el (sp). 
Cp the Palmyrene Says» ('[eóetggAos) ; the Sabæan 
кулу; Ocóyroaros, Atéyrworos. 

God remembers ®—Jozachar (У), Zechariah (12:221). 
Cp the Sabæan бло; Oeóurqoros, Atcdurnatros. So 
also, it would seem, Hashab-iah (maen), and Hashab- 
né-iah RV (assen), further corrupted into Hashbad- 
dànah RV (aman), and HAshabnah (mawn), for which 
we should read Elashabni-jah (sacr) ‘God has taken 
account of nie.’ 

God weighs—Azaniah (тик), Jaázan-iah (ane), 
Jézan-iah (sar) Cp bnm, on а Phoenician 2222/20. 

God sees—EHázà-el (Sez, окп, а native of Damascus), 
Jaházi-el (Swim, of which Hazi-el, Sym, т Ch. 239 
and Jezü-el, byw, т Ch. 123 Kt. or Jezi-el [Sse] Kr. 
may be corruptions), Haza-iah (an), Jahzé-iah RV (ann; 


32. Knower. 


Zodovias in (5; since, however, the Punic о can scarcely corre- 
spond to the Hebrew o, we may conclude only that in this, as in 
some other names, the first part was regarded as a verb by the 
Massoretes, but as a noun by the Greek translator, in accordance 
with the Punic form. 

1 This, it is true, may also mean ‘ Baal dwells.’ Т 

2 Variant Syme. The punctuation varies also between tj 
and is 

3 See Nestle, /с., who rightly refers to Gen. 30 22. The mother 
is primarily the object of the verb. 

T Ginsb. 331, 

5 Unless "п may be due to dittography ; see HASHBADANA, 
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Jeziah, RV Izziah, wr, Ezra 1025?).1 Also bw", гыз 
(Réaiah), a" (Irijah EV), mw (Jeriah). 

God ears? —Vli-shàma (утук, which occurs also on 
an intaglio, probably of ancient Hebrew origin, yseosx ; 

33. Treats Е probs), Ishmael, буг, (ср 

with man. 20880 окуосх), Hoshāma (рол) к Ch. 

318 (for Jehoshama yorim, or Joshama, 
you'r), Ishmaiah (туос). Cp the Phoenician peempoo, 
еїс.; the Sabran блр. 

God answers (properly, by an oracle, hence, ' He 
grants a petition ') —' Ava5A, unless connected with pn 
(see Swete, 'Av.) Tobit 121, Ana-iah (asp) So also 
Anan-iah (zy), which should probably be pronounced 
Anáni-jah (25355), * Yahwé has answered me.’ Cp the 
Syriae 'doui ish! ‘Jesus has answered me.’ 

God speaks (by an oracle)—Amar-iah (чем). Cp 
the ‘Talmudic x22, лох (= 27x); the Phoenician 
xoandya, ‘Baal reveals! Perhaps we may add the 
Phoenician чулт, imm, inm, from the verb mn; 
Өєӧфтиоѕ, Arópnuos, Өєӧфрастоѕ, Ocóxpyoros, etc. 
Possibly the name Kola-iah (лр) also refers to an 
oracle. 

God swears (?)—Eli-sheba (yaz-$x), Jehoshéba (yarim) 
(both feminine) In Jehoshabéath (nyasa) and the NT 
name 'EX(eksagér [BNA] (so in Ex. 623 [AF]; cp 
EXevoafBe0, Ex. 623 [D]), the feminine ending appears, 
which is quite contrary to rule; the grammatical form 
presents great difficulties. 

God promises (2) — Noad -iah (ays), 
(amp, Neh. 1917, for which z. 5 has 
my) Cp the Phoenician чучук. 

God is the object of Z4ope—1ZV  Hachaliah (mban, see 
: above, $ 23), RV El-ieho-énai (Amby), 

ge Object El-io-enai (^ryr*w), ' towards vane are 
mine eyes turned.’ 

God is the object of 2razse—]éhallel-Gl RV (*u5527), 
Mahalal-€l RV (sẹ55a2), Hódav-iah (|a), Hodi-jah 
(min), Hodévah (тіл, pronounce Hédi-jah, mia, 
ama). 

God is the object of a reguest—Shéalti-el (bw'nbut). 

God admits into his confidence—Bésodé-iah (moa). 

God comes—Eli-àthah. (ллю), x Ch. 
254 (= Kl-iathah, ambr, in v. 27). 


MoOad - iah 
Maad-iah, 


35. Various 


e God passes бу (2)?—El-àdah (myby), 
т Ch. 720, for which 7 2: has Eleād (psy), Adiel 


(5:37), Ada-iah (any), Jeho-addah RV (235327), 1 Ch. 
836 тосе (for which 942 has Jarah, muy, twice). Pos- 
sibly Laadah (anys), x Ch. 421, may be for aayy. 

God dwells (among his worshippers)—Shéchán-iah 
(3220); 

God Zrizes—Jéhi-el (bx'm, also in Palmyrene), Jehi-eli 
(5: wn), 111-е] (Seen, 1 K. 1634), probably to be read 
Hay-@l (by'n, GBA has Axle, but bx'n occurs in 
Sinaitic inscriptions). Cp "reza (on ап 2720/0 which 
is probably Moabite), the Phoenician snp. 

God wets (with his worshipper ?)—Pagi-el (кув). 

God contends +—Jeho-iarib (37133), probably also 
Israel (эхлш"), Sera-iah (п? and perhaps Méra-iah 
(2775, ' Yahwe has withstood.’ 

God :4e0f5 5 — Jeremiah (ror, Yirméyahu). The 
same meaning perhaps belongs to the Phoenician чора 
(a very favourite name, transliterated Balsillec, etc., 
BdoAnyos in Josephus, с. Ap. 121) and тосоор. 

God ¢hunders—Raam-iah (луч), Neh. 77, for which 
Ezra 22 has Réélaiah (mya). 

God £s glad? or, more probably, ¢/addens—Jahdi-el 
(Siem), Jehde-iah (sum, Vehed-yahu). 

1 Possibly 28 and 7" may be connected with n2; cp 42D 


Mizzah, Gen. 36 1317 71 Ch. 1 37. 
2 That is, primarily, He ‘hears’ the mother's prayer for a son. 
3 Cp Ex. 346, т K. 1911. 
S Seer Ex- 15a, Ps: 948, etc: 
5 amn, which occurs on an intaglio, seems to be quite different. 
6 See Ps. 7 14f13]18 15 [14], Deut. 322342, etc. Originally, 
these expressions had a literal sense, as in the case of Apollo. 
7 Scarcely in the sense of kie yacov, said of Zeus. 
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God Zs mighty (?)—Jecholiah (n2, the vocalisation 
of © ('exeMa [AL] ) can hardly be correct, as the 
name so pronounced would signify * Yahwé comes to 
an end’; perhaps the genuine form was Jéchallé-iah 
(ал92), ‘Yahwé destroys.’ With Jecholiah we may 
compare Jehücal (52:1), Jer. 373=Jtcal (Ыз), Jer. 381. 
The Saban 5x53: may be something altogether different. 

God rises (like the sun)—Zérah-iah (mnm), Jezrah-iah 
(mm) Ср the Sabaan byny. So also mp may 
perhaps mean ' Yahwé is the dawn.’ 

God is Zig&/—Nériah EV (322). 
Pavébeos (7.e., ‘divinely bright"), etc. 

God is fre 1 —Uri-jah (manx) ; perhaps Ari-el (Умум, 
Ezra 816), and Ar-éli (bxw, Num. 2617) may be cor- 
ruptions of Uri-el? (oxox, Sax). Cp bonx of Byblus, 
written (Гуті и in the cuneiform inscriptions (A290); 
the Palmyrene 52m3 (NoípXos) * Bel is fire.’ 

God judges — Eli-shaphat (кф зк), Jehoshaphat 


Cp Ato$des, 


5 (sca), Shéphatiah (rese). Cp the 
36. Sovereign. Phoenician ребро, бузове. So also 


Daniel (51022. окут, which occurs likewise in Palmyrene), 
and perhaps Pélal-iah (z*555). 

God is just—Jehozadak (pasint), Zedekiah Greps, 
Sidkiyyāhu). Cp the Sabæan берчу; in the ancient 
Aramaic name jamps (С/5 273), the letters p are not 
quite certain. 

God rules, is king3—Eli-melech (zbag, which occurs 
also in ancient Aramaic), Malchi-el (этол, cp the 
Palmyrene 5x255), Malchi-jah (r352). Cp the Edomite 
Kaushmalaka (АВ 220), i.e., Koopadaxos; so also 
"EXuáXaxos?* (Miller); the Phoenician yya5ys, sseys ; the 
Egyptian Aramaic чәсәоҝ. So also the Phoenician 

vonupn. 

God is Possessor—Kl-kanah (z3p^«), Mikné-iah (135327). 
Ср чзурт on ап intaglio; the Boeotian Oedrmagros (in 
an inscription). 

God is Lord—Adoni-jah (swinw), Béal-iah (abya. I 
Ch. 125). Ср the Phoenician *pzxw, pixmwx, etc. 
The form Лоба, though it occurs only in late times, 
is important on account of the second =, which must 
be the suffix of the first person, * my lord is Baal' (or 
Yahwe, as the case may be), 

Thus san is regarded as ¢he servant of God —Abdé-él 
(5хтду, which occurs also in Edessene) ; Abdi-el (*3*27), 

37. Mana oe (aay, ey oceurs ao on 

DON two ancient Hebrew intaglios) ; the 

Massoretic pronunciation of this last name 
is satay ('QBedéias in Jos. Axt. viii. 134); but © usually 
has 'ABó(e)a(s) [BAL], though 'OSó(e)ov [BNAL] also 
occurs, 

Among the Phoenicians, Aramzeans, and Arabs, names com- 
pounded with 4547 (235) are much commoner than among the 
Hebrews; among the Abyssinians the synonymous term Gadra 
is used instead. Names compounded with the corresponding 
feminine term pss occur frequently among most Semitic peoples 
but are wholly wanting in Hebrew. In Greek, names com- 
pounded with dovAos appear only in Christian times. The name 
Néariah (ayy) can scarcely have this meaning; derivatives 
from the root чуу are found in other Semitic names, but the 
sense is always uncertain. 

Man is likewise regarded as belonging to God — Lael 
(5х5), Lémüel (xin, Sains, see above, 8 21). Cp the 
Palmyrene ees (Accduoov) and the Phoenician psn, 
if at least the reading Aeagrdprov, in Jos. c. ff. 118 be 
correct. 

At the same time God is the portion of man— Hilkiah 
(spon) ; a costly possession — Magdi-el (bai) ; а delight 
—El-nãam (сузок); део —Shelümi-el (Sue). 

God is great—Gédal-iah (алх), for which Jer. 354 

дай: has Igdal-iah (yra). The vocalisa- 

T Digia tion is that of the perfect tense, which 

pertections. can scarcely be right here; 65 usually 


1 See Ex. 32 ff. Dt. 4 24, ‘the pillar of fire,’ etc. 

2 See also ARIEL, 1. 

3 See Ps. 27 4 f. etc. 

4 These forms have the pronunciation of the perfect tense, see 


Ps. 47 993 1 96 1097 1 99 x. 
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has TodoNla(s)——?.e., vnb: where gédhol seems to be 
a contraction of bi; Cp bea ("Рав Хор, ' PáBios), 
which occurs in Palmyrene, Nabatzean, and Sabzean, as 
well as other compounds with 34; likewise the Ѕаразап 
PERNS 

God is perfect—Jotham (en); possibly, however, 
this is not a compound but a single word meaning 
‘orphan’ (like pin). 

God is Aigh—Jehoram (exo), Ram-iah (лот, unless 
this be a corruption of Jeremiah, mpv, or Réma-iah, 
mp Cp the Phoenician owys, span on an old 
Aramaic (?) 20/2010; the Sabzean pix; the Sinaitic 
окуу. So also the Syriac Ramishd* * Jesus is high.’ 

God is iz front (?\—Kadmi-el, (5w'onp) Cp the 
Sabzean pipe. 

God is glorious—Jochébed (433v fem.), which we 
should probably pronounce /ochaed. 

God is Assí« (?)—]ehoaddin RV (pum fem.), 
2 K.l42 (Kt, for which the Kr. substitutes утул, 
Jehoaddan AV, according to 2Ch.25:) Perhaps 
we may add Ladàn RV (15. which occurs several 
times in Chronicles), a contraction, it would seem, of 
том 
i God is incomparable—Micha-@ (Укоз), Michaiah 
(30°29, which occurs also on an ancient Hebrew 27/02/20). 

His Godhead is expressly affirmed in Eli-jah (лэк), 

‘my God is Yahwé’; we even find Eli-el (Sx:5x), ‘my 
God is God.’ Cp the Egyptian Aramaic abx, the 
Palmyrene зло, ’EAdByAos. Whether Jo-el (bw) 
belongs to this category is doubtful, since it may per- 
haps correspond to yy) (fem. n»), the commonest of 
al proper names in the Sinaitic inscriptions, the 
Arabic IV/a' ZZ l—i.e., ‘he who seeks refuge (with God)’; 
see above, $ r4. We may add Elihu (катом), and 
probably Jehu (Nym, for Johu, mar, like Jeshüa, yiv, 
for Joshua ywn). 

Some other names compounded with El ($x) or Jeho 
(xv) are very obscure. Thus Jahziel (*w'sm), Jahzé-él 

окут) means ‘God halves’; but how is 
оеш. ae | be explained? Nor is it easy to 


account for ying’, Samuel, ‘name of God,’ though in 
Syriac we find amoy, name of his house,’ and in a 


recently discovered Phoenician inscription, Samy fem., 
not to mention several other Syriac names compounded 
with wer, and Sabæan names compounded with op.? 
Possibly byxx may signify ' bearing the name of God’; 


cp 'AmoAAGvvpgos, '"Ekarcvvuos, ‘named after Apollo 
(Hekate).’ In the case of so well-known a name it is 
scarcely permissible to alter the pronunciation into 
Shémoel, ‘his name is God,’ although the ' Letter of 
Aristeas,'? probably composed in the first half of the 
first century, B.C., mentions in its list of translators two 
men called ix as well as one called X Xapoíqos ; 
see, however, below, $ 42. Another obscure name is 
Misha-el (кз). which seems to be compounded with 
ky, since there is а name Mésha (крз), and in Palmy- 
rene we meet with nern fem. (= Maisa, the name of 
the Syrian grandmother of two Roman сорго So 
also Bakbuk-iah (m papa) can scarcely mean ‘ pitcher of 
Yahwe,’ though the simple Bakbük (разра, $ 71) un- 
doubtedly means ‘a pitcher’; on the other hand the 
name Bukkiah (ра) might be connected with the Syriac 
verb xpa, and if read as Békayah, would signify * Yahwe 
has tested.’ Elihoreph (aamen) cannot possibly be in- 
terpreted as ‘my God is winter’ ; * and to translate the 
Edomite name, Eliphaz (oan by ‘my God is pure 
gold’ likewise sounds very strange. Of Jaareshiah RV 


1 So Nestle, doc. cit. 132. The Phoenician by» is, however, 
not a complete name, but only the beginning of one; hence 
nothing can be concluded from it. 

2 See further SHEM (NAMES WITH). 

a the edition of Moriz Schmidt in Merx’s Archiv, i. p. 
22 


sn is in Hebrew the opposite of iP and therefore cannot 
mean ‘the time of ripe fruits.’ 
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(Te) and Shérébiah (mang) no plausible explanation 
has as yet been offered. That the consonants of 
Shébaniah (злос) and Rémaliah (3279523) are correct is 
proved by 227201205 bearing уто, waw, and уто; 
but the Masoretic vocalisation here gives no sense. 
The writer of the present article is inclined to read 
Shibanijah, 'Yahwé has brought me back,’ and 
Ramlijah, ' Yahwe is exalted for me,’ but this is very 
far from being certain. Similarly the unintelligible 
Tébal-iah (mb29) should perhaps be read ‘Tobli-jah, 
‘Yahwé is gracious to me.’ In Athaliah (ллу), also 
the word ` may be contained, and in Othni-el (5 копу), 
the suffix "uns ср Atha-iah (ny , Neh. 114); the mean- 
ing of any in this connection remains, however, quite 


obscure. Finally Habazziniah RV (mayan, Jer. 353) 
may perhaps stand for Habasani-jah (m-3san), ‘ Yahwe 
has reduced me to straits.’ On the whole, it can 


hardly be doubted that the suffix ал? is contained in 
some names where the Masoretic pronunciation con- 
ceals the fact. A few other names compounded with 
by or yr—e.g., U& (5xs)— must here be passed over in 
silence ; several of these are no doubt corrupt. Names 
compounded with words expressing relationship will be 
mentioned later ($ 43 7). 

Other appellations of the Deity than Yahwé or El are 
comparatively rare in Israelite proper names. Adoni 
(чк), ‘my Lord, occurs, e.g.—in Adoni- 


di is p , kam (вр\улх), ‘my Lord has risen up,’ 
im E: €8* and in Adoni-ram (ovins), ‘my Lord 


is exalted'; Adoniram appears in 2 5. 
2024 and т K. 1218 as Adoram (ovin, but G [A, and B in 
2 5.] 'Aówvipág ; see ADONIRAM). Whether Adoni- 
zedek (prs-s5y), the name of a mythical king of Jerusalem, 
means ‘ the Lord of righteousness,’ or whether we should 
read some such form as Adoni-zaddik, ‘my Lord is 

righteous,’ cannot be decided (see ADONI-ZEDEK). 
The word тр, ' King,'? as a name of God, is found 
in N&than-melech (збоі), ' the King has given,’ Ebed- 
melech (z*5 nip, which occurs also in 
ш, АШЫН. nom. Sometimes shortened into 
-seay; cp the Mohammedan name, 'Abd-almalik), and 
Regem-melech (oo вл), which seenis to have the same 
meaning as Jeremiah (зл), the first part being prob- 
ably verbal, "е King has hurled.’ Malhi (*z 92), 
‘my шо is found in Malchi-ram (сузе, Phoenician, 
pada), ' my King is exalted,’ and Malchi-shua (узор), 

‘my king is help’ (?). 
Baal (5yz), ‘lord,’ which occurs so frequently in 
Phoenician proper names, may in early times have been 
used to a large extent by the Israelites also. 
42. Baal. 


In the OT, however, names formed with 
Baal are rare. Thus we find Esh-baal (Spawn), ‘man of 
Baal’ (т Ch. 833 and 939), which stands for bpa gtx, 


ISH-BAAL (g.v.), ‘man of Baal,’ and in other passages 
is purposely altered into Ish-bosheth (д ш e^x), or even 
Ishui (ng, 15.1449), while in 1Ch.42r it is wrongly 
spelt yszixy, Ashbéa (cp the Phoenician полек and such 
Arabic names as ppw x, Which occurs in Palmyrene 
inscriptions, perhaps also the Phoenician mrinyyina, if at 
least the reading Мєбопастартоѕ in Jos. с. «ff.118 be 
correct); Běčl-iāda (yvbpz), ‘Baal knows’ (where the 
Маѕѕогейс vocalisation intentionally е the word 
bya; the name is altered into El-iàda [утех] in 2 5. 516 
[but see LXX], and in 1 Ch. 38) ; Jerubbaal (Срат), 
‘Baal contends’ (explained away even in the biblical 
narrative so as to mean ‘he contends against Baal’); 
in 25.1121 it is distorted into Jerub-besheth (дт). 
The same meaning belongs to Mérib-baal (5yz ayo, 
т Ch. 834 and 940), once wrongly spelt Meri-baal (9 
bya), and in all other passages corrupted into nrbis 
or neasa, Mephi-bosheth (g.v.) То these must be 


1 It is impcssible for us to discover to what extent vowels 
originally long may have been shortened in the ordinary pro- 
nunciation of proper names. 

2 [n those cases where the later Jews recognised qbr as the 


name of a (heathen) god they altered it into MoAóx, Molech. 
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added the Edomite Baal-hanan (рубуз, Gen. 3638 /:), 
* Baal has been gracious,’ and perhaps the Ammonite 
Baalis (2:5yz), a name of which the meaning is 
unknown. 

The Babylonian form Bel (53), may perhaps be can- 

tained in Ashbel (5zzw, for Ish-bel, 

ве, ‘man of Bel’), unless the name be a 

* mere corruption of Sys viy, Ishbaal; a 

more probable instance is 4392, BILDAD (g.v.), * Bel has 
loved ' (?). 

5, of which the traditional pronunciation, Ѕћааайі, 
can scarcely be correct,! is found in the following names 
only—Shédc-ür (sew) ‘et ds fire, Zürishaddai 
(ems), ‘my rock is w’ (Zapacaóat [В], or Xapwaóat 
[N], Judith 81); and Ammishaddai (чечер); see below, 
$$ 45 and 117. None of these names seems to be really 
ancient, and the same may be said of Pédahzür («:52*2), 
‘the Rock (Z.e., God) has redeemed.’ 

In Zélophéhüd (4ns9s, more correctly Salpabad, @ 
XaXmaáó), the word ans (pahad) should probably not 
be taken as a name of God (cp pms’ ang, the pakad 
[fear] of Isaac, Gen. 314253), since “пзу seems to 
mean ‘ shadow (Z.e., protection) from terror.’ 

Although Gad (2;) is the name of a deity in Is. 65 11 
(ср the Syrian name an, ‘God has given’), Алдай 
(any) appears to signify only ‘ fate is hard.’ 

In Shémida (утес), the word skem? may possibly 
be a divine appellation, as in the Syrian w2c"nw (ep 
iens, Ahijah), and xossa (cp aja, клек 32). 

On names formed from names of the Egyptian gods, 
see below, § 81. 

The name of a foreign deity occurs in Obéd-édom 
(вух 323), but whether the vocalisation be correct is 
doubtful (see OBED-EDOM) ; gawn “зу is also a Phoenician 
name. In the following names borne by foreigners we 
likewise find mention of foreign gods—Tabrimmon RV 
(panas), ‘good is Rimmon’ ; Benhadad (элд j2), ‘son 
of Hadad’; Hadadézer (my na), ‘Hadad is help.’ 
Possibly Hadad occurs also in Непаааа (3235), which 
is usually explained as standing for 445 nos favour of 


Hadad’; if this be so, we must suppose the пате to 
have been adopted during the Exile by an Israelite who 
was not conscious of its real meaning, as happened in 
the case of the name Mordecai (*2292) and others. 
We have next to discuss a group of proper names 
which consist of a noun expressing relationship coupled 
either with the name of a god or with 
+ Names of some other word.? The interpretation 
relationship: р these е lor diei 
their syntax, ©! these names involves peculiar diffi 
y culties, owing chietly to the fact that 
the commonest of the nouns in question, namely Ab 
(ax), ‘father’ and Ah (mx), ‘brother’ take in the 
construct state the termination (7) which serves also as 
the suffix of the first person singular. Modern dis- 
coveries have proved beyond all possibility of doubt 
that, strange as it may appear to us, nanies expressing 
‘brotherhood’ or some other relationship with a god 
were current among the ancient Semites (see ABI 
[NAMES WITH], 8 4 /, and ep AMMI, Hamu). ‘The 
feminine proper name benny, on an ancient zz/ag/zo, 
names of Punic women such as sbean and napbonn, as 
well as the masculine name pobon (Himilcon, Imiicon, 
etc. ), in which the two component parts are of different 
genders, cannot be translated otherwise than ‘sister of 
Melk,’ ‘sister of Melkart,' ‘brother of Milkath,’ re- 
spectively. So we find the Abyssinian names Ahwa 
Krestós, 'brother of Christ, Ehta Krestos, ‘sister of 
Christ.’ So also 4$5n must mean ‘brother of Melk.’ 
Hence, too, the Hebrew Ahijah (зтпх, and vax, Ahio ; 


1 This pronunciation is based upon the impossible view that 
‘tei means ‘One who suffices,’ Gr. ixavés. The original pro- 
nunciation was probably "15, Shédi (see SHADDAI). 

2 On names compounded with this word see SHEM, NAMES 


WITH. 
3 Cp WRS AS? 52 f., and see also ABI- and Anr-, AMMI-, and 
HAMU, NAMES WITH, 
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see above, § 24) is ‘ brother of Yahwé,’ not ' my brother 
is Yahwe,' which of course would come to the same thing, 
while Joah (nxt) can signify only * Yahwe is (my) brother.’! 
The names Abiel (wax), Abijah (max), Abimelech 
(borax), as also the Phoenician 5рл°дх (оп an ancient 
intaglio), syaax, 'AfifaXos (Jos. с. Ap. 117 f£, Ant. 
viii. 53), уск, and Abillahas (CIL, 89198) — i.e., 
*abxeax (probably the name of a Syrian)—are all more 
naturally explained as meaning ‘my father is God, 
Yahwé, Melek,’ etc., and with this it agrees that Abijah 
(max) is also used as a feminine name, like the Sabzean 
Чолак, bpon; the Phoenician Syas2x, moreover, un- 
doubtedly signifies ‘our father is Baal’ (cp Өєотатра), 
and Abihu (wsvzw) can be nothing but ‘my father is 
He’ We also find АЫ (*z«) and Ahi (rx) used in 
proper names precisely like El ($x) and Jeho (зл), and 
we are therefore obliged to regard them as appellations 
of the Deity—Abidan (rrzw) corresponding to Daniel 
(Sxe35), Abida (rz, Midianite) to Jeho-iada (yasa), 
Abi-nadab (z3rz«) and Ahinadab (длупк) to Jehonadab 
(313m), Abiezer (azy, of which Iezer, «pw, is а con- 
traction, as Ewald has shown)? and Ahiezer (пх) to 
Eliezer (35*5«), Abiram (pgvz«) and Ahiram (стпх) to 
Jehoram (csi), Abi-asaph (zzwz«) and Eb-iasaph 
(nz'z«) to El-iasaph (дед), Abishua (усх, on an 
intaglio, ywan) to Jehoshua (yesm), Abiner (чуду) and 
Abner (3:24) to Nériah (дч, which is synonymous with 
"Axiwp іп Judith 55 7), Ahisamach (spox) to Sémach- 
jah (3o20) Ahikam (opnx) to Adonikam (cps), 
Ahishahar (sngtnx) to Shéhar-iah (ape). Compare 
likewise ABISHUR (g.7.), we^zw, ‘my father is a wall,’ 
with the Palmyrene 453 (ByXcotpov), ' Bel is a wall.’ 
Abiathar (m'as, дулар) appears to mean ' my father 
is eminent,’ and so 4m is used in several Sabsean names. 
Ahishar (-g+rx) should perhaps be read Ahisar (rx), 
‘my brother is а prince,'? Cp the Saban names 
sasan (like Hebr. злек, Amariah), yesAx, ‘the brother 
raises’ (like Hebr. Опер, Jehoiakim), sony, ‘the 
brother is princely,’ etc. The very ancient name, Abram 
(273x), Abraham (casas), however, must signify ' high 
father,’ since it stands in connection with Sarai (wi), 
Sarah (aaie), ‘princess,’ and Milcah? (azss), ‘queen.’ 
In those cases where the second part of the name is an 
deo Second eatin term the grammatical ph 
part abstract. ecomes niore difficult. Here the 
rendering ‘my father 15 —,' ‘my brother 

is —,' appears to be supported by the following two con- 
siderations. Firstly, the use of ‘father’ in the sense 
of ‘ possessor,’ ‘one who has to do with a thing '—a use 
which in ancient Arabic is rare,? though it is common in 
the Arabic of the present day—does not occur in Hebrew, 
unless we reckon the obscure expression, чу-‹2х, ' father 
of eternity,’ in Is. 95[6].9 To employ ' brother’ in the 
vague sense mentioned above would likewise be contrary 
to Hebrew usage. Furthermore, names with the prefix 
‘aN Or ‘пк are borne, in some cases, by women.’ Hence 
Abihud (max), Ahihud (matas), must mean ' my father, 
brother, is glory,’ and similarly Abitub (32x), Ahitub 
sone (where 2:5, tüb, is to be rendered ' happiness,’ 
or else changed into 3:5, tob, ‘good,’ as seems to be 
indicated by the ancient Aramaic name, zs'zw. com- 
pounded with 25, ' good’), Abinoam (оруса), Ahinoam 
cyrns (cpi 'pleasantness'), Abihail (53*2«, masc. and 


fem., bn, 'strength '), Abigail (52x, fem. 5, ‘ exulta- 


1 For another view see Ав: (NAMES WITH, § 1). 

2 Hebr. Gram. ed. of 1863, p. 667. 

3 For another suggestion, see AHISHAR. 

4 On these names see also the special articles. 

5 This use is a development of the Auzya, a form of nomen- 
clature peculiar to the Arabs. 

6 For another suggestion see ABIHUD ; ABI, NAMES WITH, $ І, 

7 Ir is true that the modern Arabs, in certain districts, apply 
abū, ‘possessor,’ even to a woman, e.g., abuf-uyun alu an, 
‘the woman with languishing eyes.’ The same meaning belongs 
to the Neo-Syriac phrase газ éné marie, where mar, ‘master,’ 
stands for ‘mistress’ (see Socin, Venaramdische Dialekte, 135, 
то). It is very improbable, however, that this usage existed in 
Hebrew, 
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tion’), Abishalom (ribeag) or Absalom (pisgiax, mr, 
‘health,’ ‘ peace’), which latter forni is supported by 
1 Масе. 131: 'Аұаћоџоѕ (one of the Hasmonzeans, see 
Jos. Ant. xiv. 44), and 'AyáXagos (see Miller), whilst the 
spelling 'ABeroadwp in 65 (BA and sometimes L) is by 
no means inconsistent with it. To these may be added 
Ichábod (mzz'w), ' my father is glory,' ! and the feminine 
Abital (буза), ‘my father is dew.'! In some cases, of 
course, the real meaning is doubtful Thus Abishai 
(дк), Abshai, RV™E (wax), Ithámàr (man's), Abishag 
(asraon, fem.), Ahimaaz (pyon), Ahi-thophel (bsmnx), 
Ahimān (ponx), Ahbān (janx, ep Eshban, ухх), are 
all obscure (see the several articles); others are quite 
uncertain? Ahimoth (omx) may perhaps mean the 
twin brother of a child born dead, or of a child who died 
immediately after birth.? Ahilud (qnx) is probably 
nothing more than ‘a brother is born'—z.e., Ah-yalüd 4 
(mtn) The name of the Phoenician woman Jezebel 


(S2rx) can scareely belong to this category (see JEZEBEL}; 
cp two other Phoenician names, Sarxdya and Same (both 
fem. ).? 

It is therefore in accordance with analogy to interpret 
Hamniu-el RV (5x7) as standing for Hámuü-el (эмел, 


46. U so already AV) ‘brother-in-law of God,’ 
. Uncle. |; : ud 3 

ike the Sabaean (>)xon, nnyen (see further 
HAMU, NAMES WITH) The Sabzeans also use bA 
фа! * avunculus,' б as an appellation of the Deity, in the 
names чокой, yv of, 29258 just as they use ру ‘ patruus’ 
іп зекер, mamy, ete. This word py ('azz) ' patruus’ 
is conimon to all the Semitic languages and must at one 
time have been employed in Hebrew also; in certain 
phrases of the OT it still retains the general sense of ‘a 
kinsman by blood.’* Hence we are led to interpret py 
or ‘ny (ammi), in certain Hebrew names, as ‘ my kins- 
man,’ and to refer it to some deity (see further under 
AMMI, NAMES WITH) | Ammi-nadab (zurzy) corre- 
sponds exaetly to Abi-nadab (any2x) and Jeho-nadab 
(3250), Ammi-zabad (4213) to Jeho-zabad (421527), Am- 
mihud (may) to Abihud (nmax). The name Eliam 
(cyx), in 2 S. 113, instead of which x Ch. 35 has 
bway, Ammi-el (found in several other passages), can 
hardly mean anything but ‘my God is the kinsman,’ or, 
if we follow the other reading, ‘my kinsman is God.’ 
In the case of Ammishaddai (wy), it is possible that 
the narrator who coined the name intended py to be 
understood as ‘people,’ aud the name of David's son, 
EV Ithream (oyna), may naturally be explained as ‘ the 
people is eminent,' although the analogy of Abiathar 
(aman) tells in favour of the other interpretation (see 
further ITHREAM). The names of the two rival kings 
Rehoboam (pyar, Réhab‘im) and Jeroboam (руз, 
Yarob'am), however, certainly appear to mean ‘the 
people is wide’ and ‘the people increases’; it is con- 
ceivable that they adopted these names on coming to the 
throne, or that one of them, at his accession, adopted 
a name formed in imitation of his rival's.? On пул 
see above, § 30. 

Perhaps Dodàvah (mm1) in 2 Ch. 2037 (65- Aovdcov) 
47. 000, etc. пу be a mistake for in (Dodiyyahu) 
my cousin (or friend) is Yahwé'; on 
shorter forms of the same see below, $ 51 (end). More- 


1 [f the forms are not corrupt (see IcHABOD, ABITAL). 

2 The ancient Aramaic 45*5«w and the Palmyrene 4j are 
also of doubtful meaning. 

5 Unless the word is corrupt; see AHIMOTH. 

4 For another suggestion see AHILUD. 

5 It should be mentioned that the real sense both of 5-3: 
Zebül) and of Zébalon (qi) is unknown. 

6 See Praetorius, Neue Beitr zur Erklir. der himjar. 
Inschr. 25. 

7 Cp M. Krenkel, ZA TIV [88], 280 7 With some details in 
this paper the writer of the present article is, however, not able 
to agree. 

8 Cp the Phoenician Бук, and also nyvox which seems to 
occur on an zazfaglio. The py which stands at the beginning of 
some other Punic names is merely a false spelling of py, Z.e., пех 
* handmaid." 

9 Foranother suggestion see JEROBOAM. 
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over, the name of the Edomite clan Ohóli-bàmah RV 
(ni23s5ax) appears to contain a word corresponding to the 
Arabie a47 ' kindred.’ A similar formation is Ohóli-ab 
RV (axbax), whether it be genuine or not; on the 
other hand, in Oholi-bah RV (aan), coined by Ezekiel, 
the word Sax obviously has the sense of ‘tent.’ The 
ancient name 5x35 (REUEL, q.v.) we may suppose to 
mean ‘companion of God.‘ Compare such Abyssinian 
names as Arka Dengel, ‘friend of the Virgin (Mary),' 
Bitza Hawáreyá, ‘companion of the apostle.’ 


Ben (j2) 'son' appears nowhere as an integral part 
of a Hebrew proper name except in the ease of Benjamin 
48. Son (paua), whieh perhaps means originally 
И * *those who dwell to the right '—z.e., the most 
southern portion of the tribes who went by the name of 
Joseph (2 5. 1920[21]). In the NT we find the Aramaic 
forms Barsabas (ljapcaBBas—i.e., saving, Barshadba), 
‘born on the Sabbath’ and BapvaBas, a surname of 
which the sense is obscure (see BARNABAS). ‘There are 
several instanees of Aramaie names which designate the 
bearer as the ‘son’ of some god ; but the only example 
in the OT is the Damascene 3353 73, Ben-hádad (g.v.). 
Compare such Abyssinian names as Walda l.e'ül, 
‘son of the Most High,’ Walda Maryam, ‘son of (St.) 
Mary, Walda Gabreél, ‘son of (the angel) Gabriel,’ 
ete. Cases in which a man is ealled not by his own name 
but by a patronymie (as happens several times in 1 K. 4; 
ср Bapinoots, Acts 136 and probably BapaBas also), 
do not, of eourse, belong to this eategory. Bath (nz) 
* daughter’ occurs in Bath-sheba (yaw nz) and Bath-shua 
(ys na); but whether these really signify ‘daughter of 
the oath’ and ‘daughter of help’ may be questioned. 
Bith-iah (g.v.; mna) would mean ‘daughter of Yahwé ' ; 
but the name is doubtful, though supported by the 
analogy of the Phoenician bya na- Compare such 
Abyssinian names as Walata Māryām, ‘daughter of 
(5t) Mary, Walada Madkhen, ‘daughter of the 
Saviour.' 

In all languages there is a tendency to shorten, or 
otherwise to modify proper names. This phenomenon, 
49. Abbreviated оо Т n та 

UE. the ndo-European languages, is like- 
wise conspicuous in the languages of 
the Semites. To this cause it is largely due that, in the 
vast majority of eases, Arabie proper names take the 
form of nouns pure and simple. “Thus when we find 
the name Sa'd, ‘fortune,’ used side by side with Sa'd 
AManát, ‘fortune from (the goddess) Manat’ (ep the 
Nabateean ‘aby aye, and the Sabæan уллу age, ete.), 
there can be no doubt that the simple Sa'd is an abbrevi- 
ation. The same thing apphes to Wahb and Axs, 
‘gift’ (which are used sometimes alone and sometimes 
with the name of some god), as well as to many other 
words. Evenaname like 4477, ‘ high’ (ep the Nabateean 
тор, ’AXelov) may be a shortened form of t by (which 
also oecurs in Nabatæan) ‘God is high,’ or of some 
similar compound ; the Hebrew Ili (by) is perhaps to 
be explained in like manner, and so also Ram (ру, as 
compared with рул", Jehoram). An analogous ease is 
the Greek "Trraros (‘Trdrns, YTrarias), contracted from 
"YmaróÓwpos; these names were current at ‘Thebes, 
where Zebs Ümaros was worshipped (liek, 271). The 
fact that the shorter name, taken by itself, offers a 
plausible sense constitutes no valid objeetion, for it not 
unfrequently happens that proper names, with or without 
ehange of form, acquire a meaning different from that 
which they originally conveyed. 


Particularly clear examples of ahhreviation are to be found 
among the Ahyssinians, who often use part of a compound as a 
proper name, without further modification—e.g., Sébhat, ‘praise,’ 
shortened from Sébhat la- 16, ‘praise to the Father,’ Газу; 
‘hope,’ shortened from Tas/ä J/drydm, ‘hope in Mary,’ or Zas/a 
Hawiriyat, ‘hope in the Apostles,’ etc.; often, however, the 
termination Z, à, or іг isadded—e.z., A ail, Kharlic, for Ahatla 
Mikaél, ‘power of Michael,’ etc., Hadta, Habt, Абїй, for 
Habta Maryam, ‘gift of Mary,’ etc., Tansië for Tansča 
Avestos, ‘Christ is risen,’ and so forth. To these may be added 
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the Syriac xaby, ‘cross,’ and tary, for мот rary, ‘the cros 
conquers.’ 


In like manner the Hebrews abbreviated names, no 
additional termination being primarily required—e.g. , 
Nathan (лз), Zabad (131), Nadab 

50. In Hebrew. ca Roh (now), Hanan (л), 
Hoshea (yevin, which occurs also on an ancient Due. 
intaglio), Azaz (ng), Shaphat (zzz), Palal (55z), which 
are obviously abbreviations of compounds containing 
some name of the Deity. The king who is called Ahaz 
(tnx) in the OT appears as Yaufasi—t.e., Jehoahaz 
(inxin:)—in an inscription of Tiglath-pileser IIT. (see AB 
220). Similarly Giddel (5:3) ' has reared,’ must be a 
shortened form of some name in which God was men- 
tioned, and the same thing applies to zer (my), Pekah, 
(npe. also on ап лісо), Zecher RV (21, also in 
Phoenician), Pelet (обе), Shema, уез (also on an 
intaglio, cp the Sabzean рер), Ebed (ray), Obed (яшїр, 
cp the Arabic and Sabæan 44d), Shemer (ane). The 
name Zerah (п-т) may be an abbreviation of Zérah-iah 
(ana); but it is also possible that it was, at least in the 
earlier period, identical with Ezràh (nw), ‘indigena.’ 
That all these abbreviations are correctly vocalised is 
very unlikely, and we may therefore hazard the conjce- 
ture that pon, pom, Helez (6 'EXMjs or XeAMjs) is 
really pba о. a shortened form of some name 


E the Phoenician ponbyz, Сузуп ‘Baal has 
delivered.’ ‘The shortened form yon whieh occurs also 
on an Zz/ag/io, perhaps corresponds to Helis (Ephem. 
epigr. 7165). Azél (bsx) seems to be shortened from 
Azal-iah (wes), Апаш (оу) and Anan (py) from 
Anáni-Jah, way (see above, $ 32, and ep the Palmyrene 
уу and E the latter EN IDE ‘he has answered ws’), 
Sheba (уд) from some sueh form as Elisheba (yzex). 
Similarly nno. whieh is found on an ancient zz/£ag/ie 
probably of Hebrew origin, stands for yvan, апа in like 
manner we must explain jp, à common Phoenician 


name. Lawun—i.e., pv —in the family of Herod and 


in the NT, is doubtless shortened from Sembee, or some- 
thing of the kind.? 

In many names the second part is represented by the 
termination 4, x—, the first part being sometimes preserved 


entire and sometimes abbreviated. 
The fixity of the spelling favours 
the assuniption that here the x was 
originally pronouneed as a consonant, like the Arabic 
hamza (a slight guttural aspirate); only in a few 
cases has the vowel-letter д been substituted for the x, 
in accordance with the later pronunciation. But the 
Aramaic abbreviations in x (ег, the Palmyrene xin, 
ZaBdas) were presumably pronounced with a simple 4 ; 
the same termination is fairly common in Phoenician 
names, and perhaps sounded as 6. Thus we find Abda 
(хтлу, also in Phoenician and Aramaic), Shiméa EV 
(купш), Shiméah (apaw), Shammah (msc), 1 S. 169 
(probably for myne, Shemaiah), Uzza (му), and Uzzah 
(ayy), probably for qm 15 Uzziah), Сега (кч, for some 
compound with =; ‘ ally,’ ep the Phoenician peu mers 
nape), Asa (с. for some such form as *syox, 
Asi-el=Sx55, Rephael), Shebna (кл), and Shebnah 
RV ‘(aise for imio, Shéban-iah), Ishma EV (for 
buses, Ishmael), Ela RV (хех) and Elah (лоҝ, for some 
compound beginning with bx), Joha (мп) for Johanan 
(pm), Mica RV (кот) and Mieah (лот) for Micaiah 
(sarap), cp кооз (in the Talmud) for моо. Ara (клх) 
should perhaps be pronouneed Ura for Uriah (ттк). 
Some of these forms are altogether obseure—e.g. Baasha, 
q.v. (xeiyn), Атаѕа, g.v. (хуор), Amasai (иту), where 
the g cannot be taken as the equivalent ofa p, Ziba (коху), 
Ziha (xm), the ancient Canaanite Siséra (w:o), etc. In 


51. Contrac- 
tions in 4. 


3 Cp the Phænician feminine name дери, ‘Acent. 
2 Cp the name of Herod's daughter Sadapwid—i.e., my coy 
‘prosperity of Zion,’ Jos. Ant. xvili.54—and see Jalman, 
Gran. 122, where some later Jewish corruptions of the name 
are mentioned. 
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Hannah (asn), the a— of the shortened form serves as 


the feminine ending, and the name therefore does not 
correspond exactly to the Phoenician yin Hanno, 
Other abbreviations have the ending *— (7) or »— (ai), 


the first part of the name being sometimes more violently 
2 . contracted. In these cases the vocal- 
52. In Zora | tion is not to be trusted implicitly ; 
moreover, it is often doubtful whether the 7 should be 
regarded as a sign of abbreviation or as the adjectival 
ending. Thus we find Zabdi (зх) in the OT, but 
Zabdai (*s231) m Aramaic (cp ZeBedatos in the NT), 
shortened from some such form as! Zébad-iah (14-421): 
and similarly Palti (*:52) for Paltiel (5552), Ishi (yg) 
for Isaiah (impet), Jérémai, soy (probably to be pro- 
nounced Jirmi) for Jeremiah (iv), Hanàni (зп) for 
Hánan-iah (man), Abdi (say, cp the Phoenician А fóaitos 
Le, wap Jos. с. Ap. 121) for Obadiah (ancy), Uri 
(ww) for Uriah Gama), Amzi (улак) for Amaziah (az), 
Imri (45x) for Amar-iah (aex), Zichri (731) for Zéchar- 
iah (125921), Bani (%2) for Béna-iah (12:32), Ahi (^r«) for 
Ahi-jah (yang), Bukki (^52) for Bukkiah (272, see above, 
§ 38), Unni (чу) for Ána-iah (zy) Shilhi (сп) for 
some name formed with nbg ' he sent,’ Ahzai RV (sinx) 
for Ahaz-iah (sans), Athlai (bnz) for Athahah (mny), 
Jaasai RV'"£ spe (Kt. wp) for "veg cp Asa-iah 
(mey) Helkai (spon) for Helkiah (im pun Zaccai ("zr 
Такҳаѓоѕ in NT) for Zéchariah (sj21), Zabbai (*zi1) for 
Z&badiah (127331), Shammai (5) for Shéma-iah (улусе), 
v (EV JESSE [g.z.]) for Ishmael (5ujee^?), Amittai 
Cans) for some name compounded with лок. Similarly 
we may explain the Phoenician Sicheus—i.e., **3p—as 
standing for SicAarbas—i.e., *Sprazp, with «zo, as usual, 
instead of чэ. In many eases the contraction is such 
as to render the discovery of the original form impossible. 
‘The changes which proper names undergo in the mouths 
of small children aecount for a large number of these 
peeuliar abbreviations—who could guess, to take modern 
examples, that Bob and Diek arose out of Robert and 
Riehard ? It would therefore be vain to inquire whether 
Bésai (ро) is for BésGdé-iah (appa), or Bézai (sz) for 
Bézalé-él (bxbs2). Jaddai (m, cp the Palmyrene r, 
Іаддаїоѕ) might well be shortened from Jeda-iah (2) 
1 Ch. 437; but this latter name is itself obscure.? Such 
forms in aZ were particularly comnion in later times—e.g. , 
wy (Торраѓоѕ, ep. Jannai RV) for Jonathan (jm), ^n 
(Nar@atos in the Epistle of Aristeas) for Néthané-é 
(oxi) and many more in the Talmud, which also 
exhibits various other kinds of abbreviation. 

There are some possible instances of shortened names 
with the ending 6—e.g., Iddo, Ezra 817 (iz, perhaps 
equivalent to the Phoenician ww), Iddo (niay, ins, the 
prophet, etc.), of which the meaning is obseure ; Dodo 
(333 or ate as well as Dodai (in) and Dodi (3), might 
stand for *3min, Dodi-jah. Pad6n (psg) and Jadon 
(т ) possibly belong to the same category. 

If we compare Joseph (ṣo) with Josiph-iah (amzor), 


or Jarib (ду) with Jeho-iarib (x357), we can hardly 
doubt that the shorter (*inereases,' 3 

53. Abbrev. 'contends') are PUN of the 
imperf. names. longer (* Yahwé increases,’ ‘ Yahwé con- 
tends’) or of something quite similar. Cp also Izrah, 
EV Izrahite (nor), ‘rises’ with Izrah-iah (zm); Jakim, 
(ep, Sabean cp), ‘raises’ with El-iakim (рур); 
Jachin (; ut fixes’ with Jeho-iachin (ponm); Jephthah 
EV (nme) ‘opens’ with the name contained in Seong 


арз of Jiphthah-el); Japhlét (ybs-}, ‘rescues,’ with 
MESE (=a, Pelat-iah) ; Yirhām (ony, Yérahém ; 
MT Jéroham) ‘pitics,’ with Jerahmé-él (bony); Ibhar 
(5127), * chooses ' (ср”Еккритоѕ), with the ancient Aramaic 
Syanat; to these we may probably add Imrah (лух), 


1 In what follows the phrase ‘some such form as’ is omitted 
as superfluous. 

2 For some reduplicated forms, see below, § 57. 

3 Cp the Arabie name Y'azi4. 
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‘resists,’ and Mérà-iah (пуур), Yahboh (nan), ‘hides’ 
(т Ch. 734, Kt.; see JEHUBBAH), and El-iahba (коток, 

im, on an 2210/10), and Ezekiel (Умри). The follow- 
ing names presuppose the Deity as the subject, and 
perhaps originally contained some divine appellation— 
Jair (yw), ‘enlightens’; Jabin (rz), ‘distinguishes,’ 
‘perceives’; Igal (brst), ‘ransoms’ (ср wras, Péda-iah) ; 
Jamléch (35m), ‘gives dominion’ (cp the Palmyrene 
255 Iduixos, in Greek literature 'IáugMXxos!) ; Imna 
(уху), ‘wards off’; Imnah (asp), ‘determines’ (properly, 
‘counts’); Jadlah (zby) or Jaăla (w55*), ‘is high’ (cp 
the Arabic Ёа'/4), which last name, however, may 
possibly be from the Aramaic, and signify ' mountain- 
goat’ (see below, 8 68). ]Jaroah (niv) should perhaps 
be read Yarwah—i.e., * (God) enlarges '—cp the Sabzean 
amr. To the same class may belong Jeush (g43» or 
wy, if it be really the equivalent of the Arabic Yaghüth, 
"Iéyov6os in Miller—/.e., ‘helps,’ cp the Phoenician yy), 
and also Jair (ys, т Ch. 205), ‘awakes.’ 

On the other hand, the bearer of the name seenis to 
be the subject in the following :—]Jibsám (riz), ‘is 
fragrant’ (2), cp Basémath (neiz3, 'Apo- 
parivy), Ja&làm (noy), ‘is youthful’ (?), 
Jashub (205°), ‘returns’ (cp Efvocros), 
Imla (кох) or Imlah (ab), ‘is full’ (cp ко" as well as 
хоо, Madj in Palmyrene), Jephunneh (mis 65 
"Теєфориђ), ‘is brought back’ (?), Izhár (ams), ‘shines’ 
(or * oil’), Ishbàk (pze"), ‘leaves behind," * outruns ' 3 (2), 
Ishua (me^), ‘is worthy’ (?), from which Ishui (e+) was 
probably formed by the addition of the adjectival ending, 
Isaac (pns), ‘laughs’ = рпі", 'sports,' * Jacob (apy), 
‘follows’ ; the last two appear to have been originally 
names of gods. The following names, nearly all of 
which occur only once (in Chronicles), are altogether 
obscure—Ishpan (jav+), Idbash (riz), Idlaph (aby), 
Jaziz (rr), Jalón (55), Jaakan (ipy ог jayt), Jachan 
(25) Ishbah (nze^) The same may be said of the 
national name Jétür (ww), if at least it be derived 
from sy and not from «m. 

A feminine form of this class is Timna (узол, Edomite), 
which perhaps originally presupposed some goddess— 
55. Prefixed z ES? Ashtóreth (mne'y)—as the subject. 

i ` In the case of Tahan (imn), the true 
pronunciation is possibly Tàhón, ‘she is gracious.’ 
Téman (in), ‘south,’ is primarily the name of a place. 

Instead of a sentence, a simple participle or adjective 
expressing the same idea may often serve as a proper 

афа Пате ; in such cases the Deity is usually 
опе the logical subject. Thus we find Zabid 
i (mat), ‘given (by God)’ ; fem. Zébidah 
(RV following Kt, ava), Zébüdah (AV following Kr, 
mma), 2 K. 2336 (cp the Aramaic ктш, Zefeüs, the 
Arabic Zadid, also AóGpos, Доро, the Aramaic go'm, 
etc.); Bàrüch (тлд), ‘blessed’; Réhüm (mm); Hànün 
(mam) ‘pitied’ (cp the Talmudic rui», win); Raphi 
(кат), ‘healed’; Gàmül (орз), ' benefited’ (scarcely 
‘weaned,’ cp бк"); David (a, a), 'beloved' ;5 
probably Mōdād (чч, as the Samaritan text and the 
LXX read in Nu.1126 %, instead of the Masoretic 
Medad, 415); perhaps Hobab $ (33m ср the Aramaic 
апа Arabic 5'57, etc., палму which occurs on an zntaglio, 
also ФЛойиєиоѕ ; names which at least, in certain cases, 
may have been intended rather to express love on the 
part of men) ; Séthür (np), ‘hidden’ (cp the Talmudic 


54. Simple 
imperf. 


1 famlicus in CIL 8 3332, is probably a Palmyrene. The 
arabe name Z'amik (fem.) means only ‘she has power,’ ‘she 
rules, 

2 But 225 which is found on an ancient Hebrew Zz/ag/io, may 
be 20%, Le, DE (for yerby, Eliashib), according to 1 Ch. 71 
(Kt.) 

3 Cp pai which exactly corresponds to the Arabic 54212. 


4 It would seem that the roots pns and pni» were originally 
distinct. 

5 For another possible explanation see DAVID (beg.). 

6 For other suggestions see HoBAB. 
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benno). To the same class belong, in spite of the 
different vocalisation, Zaccür (qz), ‘remembered’ ; 
Azzür (any), ‘helped’; Shammiia (уә), ‘heard ' (or 
rather, ‘one with reference to whom a prayer is heard,’ 
the prayer primarily being that of the mother) ;! Hasshüb 
(as ) ‘thought of’; Jaddüa (узт), ‘known'; Amos 
(слоу), ‘borne.’ Probably we may add Meshullam 
(rben), fem. Meshullemeth (лоби), ‘kept safe’; and 
Shallüm (сз). A slightly different example is Saal 
(baixe), ‘asked’ (cp binos, Shéalti-el), with its exact 
equivalent in Aramaic xoxw, куо (XeeMis, Bias), cp 
Ocairnros, "Emevkros, etc. 
It is possible that in several other cascs laudatory 
titles, used as proper names, were originally understood 
: as referring to some deity whose name 
Bi Коне was contained in them (see above, § 49). 
, This might apply to Amoz (pipx), ‘strong’ 
(cp vayox, Amaz-iah); Zadok (px), ‘just ' (cp pms, 
Jehozădāk); Ram (pn) and Ségüb (дозу or ami), ‘lofty’ 
(cp mm зл, 15. 21117). More doubtful cases are 
Adin (pay), Adina (xay), and jay, den, ' blissful’ (in 
spite of rnm, Jehoaddin КУ; jnm, Jehoaddan АУ); 
Párüah (mms), ‘blooming’ in spite of the Talmudic 
mm); Hariph (son), Haréph (3^5). 'sharp' (?—in spite 
of aamoy, Elihoreph) ; Ethan (x), ‘perpetual.’ In the 
case of the Edomite Hadad (ana), the name of the god 
is all that has remained of the original compound, and 
the same remark may apply to Melech (abs, cp «vx, 
Eli-melech), Mallüch (зә), Baal (sya, cp Baad the 
Tyrian, Jos. с. Af. 12:), Addon (jax) and Addan (тчк, 
cp the Palmyrene мулк), for which we should probably 
read Adon. И іѕ quite possible, however, that these latter 
names mean nothing more than ‘ master,’ as applied to 
human beings, like the Aramaic yop, fem. xn, Mapéa, 
and its variations. The personal name Gad (73, and 
Gadi `2?) is probably to be regarded as the abbreviation 
of a compound in which чу was either a god or else 
‘fortune.’ The tribe of the 43 ya? may also have 
derived their name from the god. 
Thus, there can be no doubt that very many Hebrew 
proper names are in reality abbreviations. Among these 
58. Redupli- aes be included those Heo e 
orms which originate with small children 
шша ша: (after the manner of ‘ Lili’ for ‘ Eliza- 
beth,’ ‘ Mimi’ for ‘ Marie,' ' Lulu' for * Louisa ')—e.z., 
Shavsha (xeni), Shisha (were), Shéshai (шш), Shashai 
(ew), Shéshan (jew), Shashak (pee), Zaza (wn), Ziza 
(мтч). To discover the original forms of such names 
is, of course, impossible. In Bébai (едд) we seem to 
have the same term of endearment which, in the form 
Babba, served as the nickname of a well-known <Arab,® 
and is found also in a N. African inscription— Badée (for 
Babbe) f(ilius), see Ephem. epigr.5256; the word is 
ultimately identical with Engl. бабу, Fr. &c£, words 
formed in imitation of an infant's first attempts to speak. 
Of the names hitherto enumerated the vast majority 
have a religious meaning, and this is true even of many 
of those in which no god is express! 
59. Character mentioned. The Eee thing may M 
2 DILE dee said of the Semites generally ; nor shall 
ligious names. we be wrong in supposing that such was 
once the case among the Arabs, though long before 
Islàm a grcat change had taken place in consequence of 
the growing tendency in favour of simple names. In 
Greek names also religious ideas are prominent, but less 
so than in the names of the Semites. Great importance, 
moreover, must be attached to the fact that, as the above 


abbrev. 


1 Such abbreviations are common in names of this sort. | 

2 No importance сап be attached to the fact that the Massoretic 
vocalisation distinguishes Gad the idol, as well as Gaddi (Nu. 
18 11), from the other Gad, Gadi (see Gan, $ 1). 

3 For another explanation see SHAVSHA. А | 

4 Оп reduplicated forms in the language of Arabian children, 
see Goldziher in the Z DAG, 33 607. 

5 He derived the name from a verse uttered by his mother 
when he was an infant. | 

6 It isremarkable how few theophorous names occur in Homer. 
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parallels show, the names of the Hebrews hardly differ 
at all from those of the other Semites with respect to the 
religious conceptions therein expressed. These forma- 
tions, it is to be remembered, go back to a remote 
antiquity ; we must therefore be careful not to interpret 
them in too spiritual a sense. Names like ‘God has 
helped,’ ‘God has delivered,’ etc., referred no doubt 
originally to the help afforded by the Deity to the mother 
in granting her a child or in averting the peril of death, 
It is true that from the time of the prophets onward a 
more spiritual or at least a more general conception 
began to prevail. But a name like the Palmyrene Ana 
( 2 «n9 m2), ‘Bol has wiped away, effaced,’ also belongs 
to a more advanced stage of religious developnient, since 
the reference is to the effacing of sin. 

We may now pass on to names of other kinds, 
mentioning some of those categories which are most 
60. Other Шр ч» wc a denned. un pa 

Kinds, “gh every case these names consist of a 
single member only, though it will some- 
times be necessary to include conipounds, and even to 
refer back to names which have a religious meaning. 
1t may be taken for granted that the meaning of a name 
applies, in strictness, only to the first individual who 
receives it. When once a name has been coined, it is 
liable to be used indiseriminately, that is to say, without 
any special reference to its original significance. We 
must admit, however, that among the Hebrews the real 
meaning of indigenous names could never be forgotten 
to so large an extent as has been the case among the 
nations of modern l2urope. 

Some names refer to the special position which the 
new-born child occupies within the family. If we were 

з better acquainted with the circumstances 
61. First-born. in which names have been coined, we 
should doubtless pereeive that this class of names is 
really much larger than might appear at first sight. 
‘Thus, as was mentioned above, it is clear from Gen. 3022 
that Jephthah (nmg-—*wnng, Yiftáh-el) means the first- 
born. The same meaning obviously belongs to Becher 
(23. from whieh is derived the adjectival form ‘23, 
Bichri), the equivalent of the Arabie Bakr, found also in 
Nabatwan and Saban; ep IIporoyévgs, Прштоктттѕ, 
llpóyovos. | For nda, 18.91, some MSS. of © 
have Bax(e)ip,!—z.e., 192 0r«22. In rCh.838(—944) 
Boehéru (33) is expressly stated to be the name of a 
man, but it was no doubt originally 3322, ‘his first-born,’ 
ср 830. 

In the Semitic languages we find a considerable number 
of names from the root nòn, whereby а child is designated 

. asasubstitute for onelost. The Nabataan 

62. Substi- А ; do : 

tution. ‘похол, ‘substitute of God’ (Z.e., given 

by God), proves that these names also 
originally had a religious sense, like 'Avrí8oros, 'Avrí- 
dwpos, which presuppose a giver ; ep likewise ’Avtiyovos, 
"Avripavns, 'AvriQavros. Among the Jews the earliest 
specimens of names formed from the root above men- 
tioned аге Халфєе (Chalphi RV), 1 Macc. 11 7o [AV], 
and Alpheus, 'ААфаїоѕ in the NT, which corresponds 
to "xs in the Talmud. Probably, however, the 
same meaning underlies several other names—-e.g., 
Мапаѕѕећ (тшо), ‘he who causes (a loss) to be 
forgotten, Menahem (cm), ‘comforter’ (found also 
in Phoenician and ancient Aramaic, cp fem. neni 
on an ancient Zzz/ag/io, which is Palestinian but 
probably not Israelite), Nahüm loma Phoenician сп» 
Ndovuos of Aradus, C/G, 2526), also vocalised Néhüm 
(œm) and Naham (cmi) so likewise чол: (Nahámani) 
derived from jon» Tanhümeth? (nonin), ‘comfort,’ 
evidently an abstract noun (ep the Talmudic mmn, 
un, Oaroípov), Nehem-iah (mons), in which the refer- 
ence to God still appears. The names Réphà-iah (гюл), 
Répha-el (Зх, cp Arabic Ya;fá), perhaps convey а 
similar idea; so also certain derivatives of my—eg., 


1 For other readings see BECHORATH. 
2 'The vocalisation can scarcely be correct. 
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Méshóbab (==), Shobab (zz) and, if it be rcally 
pre-exilic, El-iáshib (зх). This last, at a subsequent 
time, no doubt, was supposed to denote restoration from 
the Ixile. Réüben (jawn) probably belongs to the same 
class, and may be explained as ‘reparation’ like the 
Palmyrenian na» Aw/afis, the Arabic Ar’éa; but the 
interpretation, ‘behold a son!’ is also possible. The 
Arabic names 'Zyid, Budatl, the Abyssinian Faz, 
Fanti, Tikki, Matakké, A'àsá (the real name of King 
Theodore), likewise signify ‘ compensation.’ 

Jeshebé-ab [EV] (axazs, x Ch. 2413) appears to be 
ax avs, ‘he brings back the father’ =’Avri-yovos. It is 
true that Isad in ^L seems to presuppose daze 
(t.e., Baal); butin this case Baad must be a scribal error, 
for the Chronicler would scarcely have bestowed such a 
name on a Levite. 

Posthumous (Emeyévns, Meráyovos, etc.) is the most 
probable rendering of Akküb (spy), Jacob (ap3). In 
the case of the latter the essential point is that he was 
born after his brother. 

The root дру, which appears also in the Palmyrene 
рул spyny (A@naxaBos), the Syriac клодру, the Talmudie 
тару Naps NIPY the Arabic 'O£Za, 'O£aib, admits of various 
other senses, and may perhaps also mean ‘compensation.’ 

Twin occurs first in the NT name, Owyuâs (Thomas), 
explained as Aiduuos (Didymus), which is 
itself a Greek proper name, corresponding 
to the Phoenician скл. Owpds is NONN, 
a Hebrew form with the Aramaic termina- 
tion; the later pronunciation is Noun. 

Azübah (many), ‘forsaken,’ perhaps means a girl 
whose mother died in giving birth to her. The same 
idea may be conveyed by Azmaveth (лулу), ‘death is 
cruel,’ by Génübath! (n233, cp the Talmudic and Syriac 
кшз), апа by the Aramaic form, Hatipha (xoen, 
Ezra зу Neh. [50° 

The name Geber (122, І K. 41319) expresses the joy 

64. Child oe mother on е | male child ; ep 

nales Job33, 122 mi. t is of course possible 


that we should pronounce G7rééd6r, ' hero.’ 
Cp the Palm. 425, the Ar. Jaér. On Áhimoth (mer), 
see above, 8 45 end.? 

Bën (i3), ‘son,’ in r Ch. 1518, is very doubtful; per- 
haps it should be read 3—7.¢., it may suggest more ог 
less distinctly the idea of ‘my son,' like the Abyss. 
Góbásié, ‘my boy.’ Cp also ihe Talm. кру, 'suck- 
ling,’ «x3, ‘little son,’ and the Аг. Walid, ‘son.’ 

Naărah (mui) ‘girl,’ occurs in xr Ch.45 f., and 
corresponds to the Talm. wn (for xm») Cp the 
Nabatzean pa, ‘little daughter.’ 

Jaàlàm (кеу, see above, $ 54) may mean ‘youthful, 
strong,’ and Japhia (yz), ‘tall of stature,’ a name of 
this kind being often bestowed upon an infant as a 
bonum augurium. 

Instead of Ahiam (cwn), we should probably read 
Ahi-ém (сохт), ‘mother's brother, and instead of 
Áhümai (ux) the form «zw, ac- 
cording to 644 (' Axeuxat)—2. e. , “oN ‘пх 
(Ahi-immi), ‘my mother’s brother.’ 
So also in Aram, we find janx, лотпх, not to mention 
other varieties of spelling; on this and similar ex- 
pressions of relationship used as proper names, see 
an essay by the writer of the present article in the 
WVZA.M, 6307 4 The idea is that the new-born child 
will at some future time stand by his mother, as if he 
were her brother. To this corresponds Ahab (sax), 


*father's brother,' of which the more correct form is 


63. Circum- 
stances of 
birth. 


65. Relation- 
ship. 


1 See also GENUBATH. 

2 On the other hand the Palmyrene name wz331 means ‘thief’ 
like the Arabic 52,12. Such а name might perhaps have been 
used by Israelites also at a very early period, when skill in 
stealing, or at least in robbing, was very highly esteemed. 

3 Instead of Gibbar (42;), Ezra220, we find in Neh.725 
Mes (py, the name of a place), which is probably the right 
reading. 

4 А number of fresh details might now be added. 
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probably Ahi-ab (axnx), since ’AxlaBos was the name 


of a nephew of Herod, and in Jer. 2921 f. © 
[BNAQ] has 'Axi48. Ср the Aram. maxi кпк and 
several varieties of the same name. ‘To the same class 
belongs Ah-iàn (rn&)— Syr. купм, ‘relative, cousin,’ 
which also occurs as a proper name. 

We now turn our attention to a group of names 
descriptive of physical peculiarities. Some of these may 

А have been originally nicknames, like 

us Physical the Ко е in Latin ;! but 

peculiarities, Arabic usage seems to show that such 

terms, even when they are far from flattering, often 

served from the first as proper names in the ordinary 

sense.? ‘This applies also to many Hebrew names of 
other kinds, such as those borrowed from animals. 

Hakkatàn (вэл), Ezra 812, ‘the small one’; the 
article is here not easy to explain. Cp the Phoen. 
jp (doubtful) мәр, the Talm. кту, etc., also 
Pumilio, Риза.  Hábakkük (ppan), or (after 6’s 
auBakovu) їрїп (Habbakuk), might be explained as 
‘dwarf,’ from the Arabic; but the meaning is ex- 
tremely doubtful.? 

'The very ancient name, Laban (725), ‘white,’ corre- 
sponds to the Ar. Adyad, to Лє0коѕ and to Alésnus.4 
The Levitical name, Libni (+325, @®4 AoBer[e]i), which 
has the adjectival ending, may perhaps convey the same 
sense. Haruz (jn) is probably ‘ yellow’ (= ZJavius?), 
and Zohar (злу), ‘reddish white’; cp the Talm. 
крою, the Ar. Ahmar, Adémart, the Lat. Rufus, all 
of which mean ‘геа. On an ancient Hebrew zz/agZio 
we find the name «mnc, ‘blackish,’ like the Syr. 
кок, the Ar. Aswad, 5ййаїт (which is also Sab.), 


etc., Médas, Niger. 

Harim (оул, сул) might be derived from суп in its 
usual meaning, ‘inviolable,’ ‘holy,’ etc. Since, however, 
Hárümaph (ssn) is probably to be explained, with 
Gesenius, as 5x ex, We may conclude that the former 
name also signified ‘with pierced nose,’ like the Ar. 
Akram. 

Heresh (чп, more probably Hérésh, ean), or, in its 
* Aram. form, won, Harsha (cp the Palm. wen, ’Apoa), 
'dumb,'—Ar. feras. Chimhàm (слез), Chimhan 
(mss. ur Jee diky Jet. pais), "blind" г Ater 
("ow = Ittér), ‘left-handed,’ Zxatos, Scevola. Раѕбаһ 
(пох = Pisséah), ‘halting,’ Ar. ‘raj, etc., Claudius. 

Karéah (= mp = Кёгёаһ, пэр), ‘bald,’ cp the Palm. 
anm), the Аг. Ara’, etc., Calvus, ‘The Sinaitic imp, 
nmp, admits of another meaning. Кӧгаһ (ap) appears 
to have been originally the name of a place ('bare 
surface ’). 

Ikkésh (ssp), ‘crooked,’ cp Ar. As'ar, Sw'air. 

Gideon (руч) = Ar. 7ud'án, ' maimed.’ 

Garéb (дл), 'scabby, cp Palm. кдл swa" Ar. 
Juraib, Jarbd. 

Zerüah (mans), 'leprous' (fem.), like the Ar. Abras.’ 

Among laudatory names may be mentioned Job 
(ex) ‘assailant,’ ze, ‘brave warrior’ (cp Ar. 

Muhárib); Barak (paz) ‘lightning’ ; 
CE ay e eed (ane), m Ch. 4 17, *xesistance, 9 
unless this be the name of a place, of which in 
Semitie countries there are several derived from the 
root 335. To these may be added 552, CALEB [g.v.] 
(of which Chélüb, 3:55, and Chélübai, saya, аге prob- 
ably incorrect variations), ‘raging with canine mad- 
ness'; a brave warrior may be compared to a mad 
dog, as is Shown by the corresponding Arabic name 
Aklab (which occurs also in Nabatzean). Оп the other 
hand, Nabal (b23), ' fool,’ can hardly have been the real 
name of the foolish man who refused his services to 
David. Оп laudatory proper names, see also above, $ 


1 For what follows many English, German, and other modern 
European family names might be quoted. 

2 Cp such names as I avaca xus, Aloyúàos in Greek. 

3 See also HABAKKUK. 4 For another view see LABAN. 

5 See, however, Zeruan. 6 For another view see MERED. 
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57. To the same class belong Néziah (msi), ‘excellent’ 
(Aram.); Naaman (рор, ср Ar. Numan), and the 
fem. Naámah (aya), ' pleasant,’ together with several 
other Arabic names from the root руз; Délilah (55554), 
probably ‘delicate.’ We might add Asher (swx), which 
perhaps means ‘happy’; but it may also be taken as 
an abbreviation of the obscure name which appears as 
ASar-él RV (октук) or Asri-el (Sex) in the MT. The 
notion of *long life' seems to be expressed in Huldah 
(abn, fem.), Héled (45m, very doubtful), and Heldai! 
(abn); ср Arabic ZaZd, Mahlad, Ya&lud. Similarly 
Amon (jox), AMNON (g.v., фусы), may signify ‘safe,’ 
out of danger. 

Names borrowed from animals (not always, it should 
be observed, of the nobler and stronger kinds) are found 

: among the Hebrews as well as amon 
Exe cedi the Arabs and other races. That ie 
names. à mus 
name of the 'lion' is so used does not 
appear certain, since Arich (EV maxa), 2 K. 1525, may 
be open to question, on account of the article? "Api, 
Josephus, B/, vi. 18 vi. 26 vii. 55, may be an abbrevia- 
tion. Instead of Laish (gS) of 1 S. 2544 we find оло in 
25. 815 Kt, and 6+! diverges in both passages; but 
ves, corresponding to the Ar. Laith, ‘lion,’ is prob- 
ably the right reading. The same meaning belongs to 
Asad ("Асадоѕ, Miller), a favourite name with all 
Arabs; cp Adwy, Lec. Zééb (смт, a name said to have 
been borne by a Midianite prince) is ‘wolf’; cp Arabic 
Dhi'b, also Aókos, Lupus. — Zibéón (pyas), ' male 
hyæna’;3 cp Arabic Dubi'a, Daóaz'a, Shuāl (бузу), 
‘fox’; ср Аг. Thal, Gk. ’AXwr7é. 

Eglah (abiy, fem.), ‘cow,’ cp Ar. '7/ (masc.), 
'Ojail, Palm. bay ('OvyjXov, fem. ’OyjAy), Sab. полу, 
Gk. Ilópris, Айдай, etc., Vitulus. 

Zibiah (m3s) fem. (xvas, Zibia, masc. 1 Ch. 89), in 
its Aram. form Та8:04 (Acts936 ҷо), ‘gazelle.’ Ср 
Phen Nas, аг Zabya, etc., also Aoprás, Neppis, 
etc. Similarly Epher (75y), and the diminutive form 
Ephron (pasy), seem to mean ‘young gazelle’; cp 
Ar. Слагдіа Farkad, etc. Some animal of a kindred 
species is denoted by Dishón (pø, je), Dishàn (тч). 
In like manner Léàh (axb, fem.) perhaps means 
a kind of gazelle, corresponding to Za'y, Luwaiy in 
Arabic ; Aron (лк), Агап (лк, according to the Syr. 
Атпа), is 'mountain-goat, like Jaél (5y, fem.), of 
which Jaala (ҝә), Jaalah (ләр), may be the Aram. 
form (see above, $ 53); ср Arabic If‘a'Ze (masc. form 
Ovddov). The Arabic Badan and Arwd (fem.) have 
the same meaning. 

Immér (ax), ‘male sheep,’ corresponds to the Arabic 
Hamal,; and Rachel (5m), ‘ewe,’ to the Arabic Аидага 
(diminutive form). 

Hámor (sion), ‘ass’ = Arabic L7imdr, Lat. Asellus. 

Hézir (4n), ‘boar’ = Arabic Z7izzir, and still at the 
present day Z/agsir.* ‘The name «m 3, which may 
seem strangely inappropriate in the case of the Jews, 
is confirmed by an inscription of this very family ; the 
pronunciation Hézir, which is also that of (5PL, has 
been adopted in order to distinguish the name from 
Hazir. By the ' boar’ is here meant the wild boar, as 
a type of combativeness. ‘The names Катроѕ, Aper 
were similarly used; the corresponding term амі 
appears freqnently as a. proper name among the aristo- 
cracy of the Sasanian Enipire. 

Shaphan (ies), the name of an animal similar to the 
marmot (hyrax)—cp the synonymous Arabic names, 
War, Ubair. 

Achbor ($zzp), ‘mouse’—cp s2zp on an Israelite 
intaglio and several times in Phoenician inscriptions, 


1 But see also HuLDAH, HELED, HELDAI. 

2 See Аксон, 2. | d ; 

3 The many animal names among the inhabitants of Seir 
(Сеп. 36) have been noticed by WRS (Ain. 218). In some 
points, it must be admitted, he has gone too far, and his ex- 
planation of the facis does not appear satisfactory to the writer 
of the present article. 

4 See Jones in the Record of the Bombay Government, 43 60, 
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Arabic ‘Akéar and the synonymous Far, etc., also 
Mos, Mus. 

Aiah (aw) ‘hawk,’ or some such bird of prey, 
corresponds to the Arabic Hida’, Kash‘am, Gk. 'Iépa£. 

Oréb (алу, а name ascribed to a Midianite prince), 
‘raven ' z Arabic GA4urza?, Gk. Kópa£, Lat. Corvus. 

Jonah (a3), ‘dove,’ is a man's name, like the corre- 
sponding Arabic names //amam, Hamama, The Arabic 
Fühita, Gk. 11єриттєр&, Tpvywv, Фаттіор, are names of 
women. 

Hoglah (лӧзп),  partridge'—the word may have the 
same meaning when it is the name of a place, shortened 
from abin ma. 

Zippor (as, “ies, fem. Zipporah, as), ‘small bird' 
= Райт. xis (Хеффера), Arabic, 'Usfzr, Gk. IItros, 
Zrpob0os. 

Nahash (пз), ‘serpent,’ with its diminutive Nahshón 
(iim), corresponds to the Arabic Haiya, Hanash, Af d, 
etc., Gk. Apákev. Néhushta (unen fem.) is doubtful, 
Saraph (572) also denotes some kind of serpent. 

Nin (2 Non, 2), ‘fish.’ So ancient а пате may 
perhaps be connected with the worship of fish-deities 
which is known to have prevailed in those countries; to 
this Exod. 204 refers, ‘or that is in the water under the 
earth.’ 

Hagab (ain), and, in its Aram. form, Hăgaba 
(xa3n), Hăgābah sain (cp AGABA, AGABUS), * grass- 
hopper,’ corresponds to the Arabic Jarád, unda, Gk. 
"Акрідіши. Gazzim (rn) is probably another form of 
агат, which has the same meaning (e.g., Joel 1 4). 

Déborah (m 33125, better it would seem, Dibborah, 
ma according to G's form AeBBwpa), 'bee,'—cp 
Мё\мето$, fem. Méooa. 

Parosh (ign), 'flea,'—cp WAXos, Fóra, and the 
African priest, L. Czecil. Saturninus Plex (Ephem. 
epigr. 5656). 

Gaal (буз) is explained by Wellhausen (Z/G 26, 
and ed. 44) as equivalent to the Arabic /z‘a/, * dung 
beetle’; but this is uncertain, although Josephus seems 
to have the form Гил. Ср Kavéapos, fem. Kav@apa, 
X7papBos. 

Tola (рл), 'worm,—the Arabic names, Dw'dd, 
Dudin, perhaps have the same meaning. 

Names borrowed from péants are much rarer. 
Tamar (чол, feni), ‘date-palm,' seems to have no 

equivalent among Arabic proper names; 
Geh Bilene Huh names of this ae are many in 
Dames Arabie, at must appear strange that the 
queen of trees is unrepresented. Allon (ех), * oak' or 
‘terebinth,’ 1 Ch. 437, is perhaps properly the name of 
а place, like оп (Sx, pox), Tappüah (man, see $ 10), 
and Eshcōl (*szw, Gen.14:324), the representative of 
the 5зх ons, ‘valley of grape-clusters ' ; Wellhausen is 
probably right in identifying Anub (дыр, x Ch. 48), with 
the place called Anab (235) in Josh. 112: 1550 (De gent. 
34 f/)  Lébàna (сә), L&ébanah (7325), is perhaps 
‘ poplar,’ properly ‘ the white tree,' like the Aram. ктп; 
elsewhere the poplar is called /éézeh (ma). 

Rimmón (зч), * pomegranate,'—cp 'Potos, fem. ‘Pow. 
Zéthàn (jni), Zéthàm (om), may signify ‘ olive,’ — from 
a similar form is borrowed the Arabie word Zaztun. 


Hadassah (долл), ‘myrtle’; cp Muprn, Múprov, 
Mupivyy. 
Swodvva, Xovscávva (Susanna), in the apocryphal 


addition to Daniel and in the NT is jgng or mew, 
‘lily’; this name appears as Ewcáry, in the old Semitic 
myth from Ctesias, Diod. Sic. 26; ep Aeíptov (fem. ). 

Koz (pip) b'ne Hakkoz (pipa aa), ‘brar’; many 
Arabic proper names are borrowed from thorny plants, 
which symbolise men formidable to their enemies ; cp 
" AkavÜos. 

It is not certain whether there are any Hebrew names 
denoting a trade or profession ; in Arabic we find only 
a few such—eg., Hdrith, ‘ploughman’; Najjar, 
‘carpenter.’ Carmi (элла) probably does not mean ‘уіпе- 
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dresser,’ but is to be taken as an adjective designating 
race (cp CARMI). gnpiaya (AV: 

70. Trade (open) emp mia csv Seni lane 

nel of] the apothecaries’), Neh. 38, is one 

* whose parents or ancestors were aromatarii ; 

accordingly we should read, in the same verse, p'gmyirja. 


‘son of the goldsmiths.’ Such appellations are not rare 
in Syriac. The gna зд (‘ sons of the kësh '; see HALO- 
HESH), traced their descent from a magician, the +33 
misoa (‘sons of the Sophereth '), from a female scribe (!), 
whilst the змо nns a (‘sons of Pahath Moab’), were 
proud to call themselves after an ancestor who had been 
governor of Moab. А singular nickname is given to 
the mother of the family known as prz2sa ma »23 (' the 
sons of Pochereth-hazzebaim'), ‘she who fetters the 
gazelles,’ which seems to mean that she was so swift 
of foot as to overtake these animals.! Тһе above- 
designations are of course not to be regarded as real 
names, Arah (nia) might be the Aramaic word for 
'wanderer' (corresponding to the Hebrew Oréah). 
Heber and Héber (чп) appear to be wrongly vocalised ; 
the form Hóbér might be a real name, meaning ' en- 
chanter," whereas Пабег would be ' associate.’ 

In Arabic, very many names are derived from objects 
of various kinds, Such names are suggested sometimes 
by a resemblance between the person 
т and the object, sometimes by а purely 

from objects. accidental circumstance attending the 
birth. The present writer was once informed by 
Wetzstein that among the Bedouins a girl might be 
named Thalje, 'snow-flake,' because it happened to be 
snowing when she was born. Itis, of course, impossible 
iu most cases to guess what gave rise to such names. 
Among the Hebrew names hitherto unexplained, there 
may be some which belong to this class, though it does 
not seem likely that they are very numerous. We may 
here mention Hotham (emn), ‘seal,’ like the Gr. Хфратуѓѕ ; 
the same meaning probably belongs to piyzy (%33), sons 
of Tabbaéth, where the plural form, strange as it 
appears, is attested also by ©. Рагаһ (КУ) (алғ), if 
correctly vocalised, is 'wine-press.' Dakbük (pipa), 
‘pitcher’ (cp the Агат. name Xovf@[s], Chuza, z.e., 
кїл, ‘pitcher,’ Lk. 83). Rebecca (apam, AzPA£ah, "Eas 
Bekka), ‘cord,’ especially such as was used for tying 
sheep (that her daughter-in-law is called Rachel [bm], 
‘ewe,’ may be an accidental coincidence). — Rizpah 
(2257), ‘ pavement,' Achsah (логу), ‘anklet’ (for women). 
This last belongs to a special category, namely, that of 
names borrowed from articles of luxury, of which the 
following also are examples :—Péninnah (22:2), probably 
the singular of pya, 'corals,'? Shoham (вл), some 
precious stone (perhaps the onyx) Keziah [RV] 
(a; xp) ‘cassia,’ and Keren-happuch (3325 yop), ‘ box 
of face paint.’ The last two are ornamental titles 
bestowed by the poet upon the daughters of Job. 
Perhaps we may include in the same class the somewhat 
doubtful name Zéri (s), which may be another form of 
sóri (my), ‘storax,’ and Zerüiah (mns fem.), which may 
mean ‘one who is perfumed with storax.' Cp Mupos, 
fem. Моро, also Basémath [RV] (лд). 

The time of birth may have suggested the names 
Nogah (ma) апа Moza (хую), ‘ sunrise'; but it is also 

2. Ti possible to explain them as metaphors. An 

Tes tune: analogous case is Shaháraim (ganz), ‘dawn,’ 
if the form be correct. А similar assumption being 
made, Hodesh (wan, fem. т Ch. 89) signifies ‘born at 
the feast of the new moon '; cp Phoenician grasa which 
is rendered by Novuńvios. Shabbéthai ("nzc&, Ха8- 
Baraios in the Letter of Aristeas) is clearly ' one born on 
the Sabbath’ like Варта88@< in the NT (see above, $ 
48). Haggi (un), Haggai (un) fem. Haggith (лоп), 


! In old Arabic poetry a horse used for hunting is styled 
Kaid al iwabid, ‘fetter of the flying animals.’ 

2 See Rusy. 

з Haggiah (m3m, the name of a man, 1 Ch. 6 15[30]) can hardly 
be correct; the only possible rendering would be ‘my feast is 
Yahwé.’ 
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probably mean ‘born on the feast day.’ Perhaps 
Moadiah (mio, see $ 32) may have the same sense. 
Names of this kind, usually compounded with дел (үз) 
or ġar (42) as the case may be, are employed by other 
Semites, in particular by the Syrians. 

An idea of direction is expressed in the names Jamin 

(ro), Ben-jamin T Min-iamin (r5 12) or ш 

: : pon), апа Zéphon (nes, ires Ziphion). 

73. Direction. T pou Bu | (a воп of Gad) 

seem to be properly names of districts, ‘southern’ and 
‘northern.’ 

We may here add the strange names Ja&kobah (n3py). 
‘towards Jacob, and Chenaánah (лро), ‘towards 
Canaan.’ Moreover in 1 Ch. 2514 Jésharelah [so EV] 
(now, for which v. 2 has Asharélah, nosüN) may natur- 
ally be taken to mean ‘towards Israel.’ 

The Arabs use also many abstract nouns as proper 
names, To aecount for such names is sometimes even 
Sa" Abstract harder than to account for those which 

s “are borrowed from material objects. А 
few examples of this class have already been mentioned 
incidentally (cp Gr. 'Ileórgs, 'Agpooívg, Xodpooívs, 
etc.). We may cite here, mus, Manoah, ‘rest,’ (unless 
it comes from the root пул, ' to present a gift,’ and there- 
fore belongs to the category іп $ 57); Meérab (очо) 
probably ' inerease' ; Mahl6n (һәлә) and Chilidn ($52), 
‘sickness’ and ‘wasting’ (two persons who are intro- 
duced into the narrative for the purpose of explaining 
how two young women came to be widows); Nàboth 
(mz masc.), perhaps ‘height’; Tikvah (mpn, masc.), 
‘hope’; Rinnah (2:5, mase.), ‘shouting’ ; Ѕасаг (552), 
‘reward’ (from God); Téhinnah (z3nn, masc. ), ‘request’ 
or ‘favour’; Hezion (jin, an Aramzan), ‘vision’; 
Michal (san, fem.), perhaps ‘power’; Harhür (aman), 
‘fever.’ That Mirmah [RV] (mano), ‘deceit,’ should 
be the right form seems very improbable. Tw e]iz, 
Тш8Зе@, Tobit (mase.), ‘goodness,’ appears in post- 
biblical Jewish writings as mas, mae.  Màhol (Sin) 
might be ‘dance,’ were it not that Mahlah (долл, 
masc, and fem.), Mabálath (лот, fem.) and Mahli 
(ona, the name of a family of Levites) point to 
some other derivation than that from byn; the un- 
certainty of the vocalisation here renders it impossible to 
draw any conclusions. Amongst the names ending in 
6th (m) there may be some abstraet nouns which perhaps 
should be pronounced with z/Z (m); but nearly all of 

: these are very doubtful, and in some cases 
T6. Final m. even the form varies, Thus the man who 
is called Méshillemóth (ларе) in Neh.1i:3 2 Ch. 
28:2, is called Méshillémith (лч) in x Ch. 912; in 
this last passage (as in 2 Ch.) © has -w0 [BAL], whereas 
in Neh. 11:3 one reading [Ne2 mg. inf] is 40,14 In like 
fashion the same man appears as Shélomoth (лоо) and 
Shélomith (тюз), the former being used as a name 
elsewhere. To settle the precise meaning is hardly 
possible. Nor ean we explain Mérémoth (mnm, masc. ) ; 
though it is once spelt почо it may perhaps be com- 
pounded with my, ‘death.’ The same word is pos- 
sibly contained in Jérimoth (nips), Jérémoth (mov), 
and doubtless in Azmaveth (лулу, 863). Lappidoth 
[RV] (nivz5, masc.), ‘torches,’ is no less suspicious in 
appearance than Mikloth (торе, МокеХ[^]00), ‘ rods.’ 
On the other hand, Jérióth (my), ‘tents’ (т Ch. 218), 
may be originally the name of a place. Nébaidth (nra), 
‘heights’ (?), the name of a people, seems to be a real 
plural, like the names of modern Arabian tribes in -áZ, 

The plural forms Huppim (1an, con, Gen. 462: ; 1 Ch. 
715) and Shuppim (pe, pss, i Ch. 71235 2616, for 
which Gen. 462: has Muppim, Deb) are proved incorrect 
by the adjectives Hüphámite (wmn) and Shüphàmite 
(Ew) The form Shéphüphàm [RV] (ages, Samaritan 
eaw) is found in Nu. 2639, and Shéphüphàn (ase) in 
1Ch.8s5. Both form and meaning are here quite 
uncertain, The same may be said of Shapham (ee, 


1 BN*A omit; L has -w0. 
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the name of a man), Shéphàm (сез) and Siphmoth [EV] 
(niysg, names of places) and also of the adjective 
Shiphmite (эп). Whether the dual Diblaim (m33), 
as the name of a man, be correct, it is impossible to say, 
since the meaning of the word is unknown. 
Adjeetives in -z (gentilicia) appear to have been very 
rarely used as names in the striet sense, Thus we find 
16. Final ғ Jehudi (omms Jer. 3614 21 23); thé nian in 
question is thereby designated as a real 
Judzean, perhaps in consequence of the fact that his 
great-grandfather, to judge by his name Cushi (rz), 
was a native of ZEthiopia. Similarly we find a Bæœotian 
nanied Bowrés, a Molossian named  MoAXoccós, a 
Thessalian named Ifer@aNés (7.e., OerraAós); see Fick, 
340. A Judith [EV] (mw) appears even in Gen. 26 34, 
and in the well-known romance the heroine bears the 
name Tovde@, as being the ideal of religious and political 
virtue, The Cushi whowas a meniber of the royal family, 
according to Zeph.11, very possibly had a mother be- 
longing to some black гасе ‘The man called sz2 (the 
Cushite) in 2 S. 18 and ерл gop tay (Ebed-melech the 
Cushite ; EV Ethiopian), who s mentioned several times 
by Jeremiah, were no doubt of African extraction ; ep 
чуо in the Phoenician inscription of Elephantine, whieh 
is contemporaneous with Jeremiah. We also find Bééri 
(xa, or ^3, Bēri, x Ch. 736), ‘belonging to the well,’ 
or ‘belonging to the place called Beer,’ and Géhazi 
(1m or sina), which has the appcaranee of being derived 
from the name of some place compounded with +3 or 
к°з (Сё, valley); we are reminded of the mysterious 
phrase jin з (Ge-hizzaion, ‘valley of vision’) in Is. 221 s. 
On the many names ending in Zz in the genealogies, 
see above, § 52—these are used simply as adjectives, 
So far as the form is coneerned we must inelude in the 
same class names like Omri (py), Barzillai (чз), 
‘made of iron’ (ep the Punie ZrsiZs, genitive case, 
Ephem. epigr.54o) and Shimshai (сш), ‘solaris,’ the 
name of a non-lsraelite ; in later times Shimshai appears 
among the Syrians as Xaucatos, Xauoéos, and the brother 
of Simeon Stylites was called ‘wpe. — Though the 
grammatical form of these three names offers no diffi- 
culty, their origin and meaning ate quite obseure.! 
‘ving! might also be regarded as an abbreviation of some 
name like рушт (Sauyeydpauos), which was not rare 
among the Arainzeans. 
A considerable number of names end in j= (dz) or jh 


(õn), for which, in some eases, the arehaic termination 
: - tion g- (ax) or p> (du) is substituted. 
77. Final ал, DUO e 


бл, am, 6m, Whether these terminations are really 
identical 15 by no means certain. Some- 

times j$ appears to bea diminutive termination—e.g., in 
Ephroón (jnsy), 'hinnulus'; Eglon (jas), 'vitulus,' 
Arabic ‘Ojaz/, Nahshon (ien), ‘small serpent’; Samson 
(ПОО, Shimshon), ‘small sun,’ like the Arabie Sumais 
(name of a man); Abdon (jinay), diminutive form 
of the abbreviated name Ebed (433), like the Arabie 
“Obaid. Other examples of these terminations are— 
Hemdan (msn), Gen. 3626 (so also in & [ADL] and 
Samaritan text), but Hamran (ren) in r Ch. I4: (GAL 
follows Gen. ) probably ' desirable,’ like the Arabie ZZaz- 
dán ;? Amràm (mpy), probably ‘in good condition’ ; 
Chimhan (12722), Chimbàm (22:2), and Gideon (iy23); see 
above, $ 66.  Malcham (fabs, x Ch. 89) 1s open to sus- 
picion. No definite meaning сап be ехпасіеа from 
Simeon (рр), Gérshóm (сәт), Gershon (prn), Опат 
(ox), Onan (кх), Hémàm (сел. Gen. 3622, for which 
1 Ch. 139 has Hómàm, сел), Hémàn (reins Rilhan (rayas 
the fem. Bilhah, ana, is also obscure), Balaam (epds, 
Bil'am). As for Tram (кту) and Eran (т-у), they are no 
less difficult to explain than Ir (yy), Er (лу), а (кту), 
Iri (~y), Eri (y), Iru (зуу), —forms of which some are 
doubtlessincorreet. In Réüben (is, as m iv, Yardén, 


1 For other possible explanations see Omri, BARZILLAI, 
SHIMSHAT. 
2 See also HEMDAN. 
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EV Jordan), we seem to have a variation of 4л, if the 
view expressed in § 62 be right. The м disappears 
in лебш, ShélOmd, EV Solomon (=Arabic Saldmdx), 
* peaceable’ or ‘happy,’ and probably in \ул, EV Jethro 
= Yithrān, jam), ‘eminent.’ 
Had all Hebrew names been transmitted to us in their 
correct form, we should presumably be able to point out 
. in them many archaisms and dialectic 
P Andree peculiarities, As it is, the most note- 
и worthy phenomenon of this kind is the 
retention of the ancient feminine ending n in a few OT 
names—a form which survives in Phoenician and even 
in Moabite. Thus we find the masculine names Gént- 
bath (n21:1), Shimrath (ns), Goliath (mbn a Philistine), 
Manahath (nnn, originally, it would seem, the name 
of a place), Ginath (ду © Twvad [BA] -w0 [L]) ; 
the feminine names Basémath (лоз), Mahálath (лепе). 
Of these names only a few admit of a satisfactory ex- 
planation. Taphath (ney, fem. т К. 411) has a suspicious 
appearance, as the words «x3 fie immediately precede, 
It is interesting to notice that all the grammatical 
persons occur in Hebrew proper names, though they 
do not always refer to the same kind of 


joke subject. 
i. The third person is used of the 
Persons. Deity in names like Azar-iah (элу), 
and also without any express mention of the Deity 


—e.g., in Jóséph (zo*)—whilst in Jéphunneh (735°) and 
the like it refers to the bearer of the name. 

ii. The second person occurs only in imperative forms ; 
it is used of God in Shübàá-el (bna) and *:z5sa (if the ex- 
planations given above, 88 22, 3o, be correct), and of 
man in arson (llakké-le-yah, see above, 8 23), amin 
(Hodàü-jah; see $ 33), perhaps in jas (Réü-ben ; but 
see above, $$ 77, 62).1 

iii. The first person singular refers (a) to God in 
the artificial names Giddalti (лоз) and. Romamti-ezer 
(ay ‘лоол), see above, $ 22. (4) To the bearer of the 
name in such cases as Abihu (калок), Elihu (этом), and 
in those which have zz or Z—e.g., Háshabné-iah (m3acn), 
"'Fébal-iah (127535) ;? (с) to the mother, or, in some cases, 
tothe father, in Shéalti-el (5x nbouz), Hephzi-bah (an -sen), 
Noómi (суз, EV Naomi), ‘ my sweetness,’ ' my delight’ ; 
Pénlléthai [RV] (nys, pron. Péullathi), ‘my wages’ ; 
Naari (sy), ‘my lad’ ; Béni (32), ‘my son’ (if we adopt 
the view that these forms are to be substituted for the 
Massoretic Naárai and Bunni respectively). Among the 
Abyssinians we find a multitude of such names express- 
ing motherly affection—e.g., ‘my king,’ ' mycrown,' ‘my 
gold, ‘my plum,’ ‘my buffalo’ (/.e., ‘my hero"); 
similarly in Palmyrene, snag, ' my mistress’; ‘nag, ‘my 
glory ' ; ‘oam ‘my beloved’; and in the Talmud тут, 
‘my little one.’ Whether Cozbi (+273) and Tibni (зл) 
belong to this class is doubtful. (d) The first per- 
son plural refers to the parents or to the whole com- 
munity in Immanuel (5x23); cp Phan. byna, Syr. рох, 
Talm. pa, ‘our father’ (a term of endearment used 
by the mother, like «zw, ‘ father,’ etc. ), Palm. xia, ' Bol 
is ours’; 12у, ‘he has answered us.’ 

In conclusion something may be said about the 
history of the formation of names among the Israelites. 

Boe History: ees the divine ы a (5ҝ), 

El and Yahwe “І Y ол to all the Semites, 
names: appears even in the oldest names, such 

as Israel (Synge), it would seem that 
names compounded with jah (1v) came into use later 
and gradually increased in number.? Jéchebed (4221) 
is scarcely to be regarded as historical. In Jéhoshüa 
(zem). the name of the successor of Moses, we have an 
apparent instance of Jeho- (ymt) as a divine appellation ; 


1 Cp also BENINU. 

2 These and many others may, however, really belong to c. 

3 W. Max Müller hascompletely failed in hisattempt to produce 
from hieroglyphic inscriptions examples of the use of m (szc, not 
үт) in ancient names of places, and at least in one name of a 
person (45. и. Eur. 312 ff). 
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but since the same man is also called Hóshéa (уела), 
some doubt stil remains, Оп Séraiah (лч) and 
Réàiah (2*3) in Chronicles no argument can be based, 
for even if these names be genuine they belong to a later 
period than that which might be supposed from their 
connection with the patriarchs. Whether Gideon's son 
Joàsh (vx), and Samuel's son Joel (bxv), are cases in 
point js at least not quite certain (see above, $$ 26, 
37) In any case names formed with Jeho (ym) occur 
shorily before the period of the kings, and after a 
while they became more popular than any other class 
of names. 

Names formed with Baal (бул) were doubtless used 
to a considerable extent in early times, and even under 
the first kings. We may still perceive traces of the 
attempt to abolish this name of the Deity, which had 
become offensive in consequence of the feeling that it 
stood in contrast to Yahwe (see also $ 41). И is there- 
fore quite possible that in several biblical names El or 
Yahwe has been substituted for Baal. 

Since the lsraelites were at one time sojourners in 
Egypt and ever afterwards continued to have intercourse 
with that country, like all the neigh- 
bouring peoples, we might naturally 
expect to find a certain number of Egvptian names 
in use among them. The only clear case, however, is 
Phinchàs (спро), а name which (according to informa- 
tion received by the present writer from Erman and 
Spiegelberg) was extremely common in Egypt, and 
has the singular meaning ‘this negro’ (cp Cüshi, чї). 
It might be plausibly conjectured that Moses (awn) is of 
Egyptian origin, although the Egyptian equivalent which 
has been suggested for it, namely .1/ose(orsomesuch form), 
has a different sibilant (see MosEs, $ 2). Patiél (wt) 
bears a resemblance to the Egyptian names Potiphar 
(*e'2£) and Potiphéra (paz tz); а name compounded 
with El (sx) might be coined in Egypt as easily as one 
compounded with some other Semitic appellation of the 
deity. Ashhir (manex) is very probably Ish-hór, ‘man 
of Horus,’ an Egyptian god who undoubtedly appears 
in the Phoenician name «mmy (cp «cwaz;, ‘servant of 
Osiris,’ and other Phoenician names). It seems therefore 
quite possible that Hür (n), who, like Phinehas, stands 
in connection with Moses, is neither more nor less than 
‘Horus,’ for, acccording to Spiegelberg, this name 
occurs in Egypt as the name of a human individual, not 
only as the name of a god.! The same scholar has also 
corroborated the further suggestion that Pashhür RV 
(mnes) which certainly does not look like a Hebrew 
name, is compounded with ‘ Horus’; PShHR ' portion 
of Horus, or ‘Horus apportions,' occurs once as a 
proper name. Persons thoroughly acquainted both 
with Egyptian and with Hebrew would probably be 
able to point out a few more Egyptian names borne 
by Israelites.? 

A reference to the Exi/e is contained in Assir (5см), 
© prisoner,’ the name of a son of Jeconiah who was carried 

: captive to Babylon (see AssiR). In Ex. 624 
82. Exile. т Ch. 67822 [22 23 37] the same name -z« 
must have been suggested by some other circumstance. 
The name El-iàshib (merbg) was likewise used, at the 
period in question, with reference to the return to Canaan. 
Zerubbabel (^3241), according to Jensen, occurs several 
times as a Babylonian proper name; it signifies ‘seed 
of Babylon.’ Of the same period 
are the following Babylonian names 
(on which see the special articles) : Sheshbazzar (syzzig'), 
Sharezer [RV] aswte (Sar'eser) Zech. 72, Bilshan (гс, 


81. Egyptian. 


83. Babylonian. 


1 That ayn is Horus has already been suggested by Nestle, who 
regards Putiel (5gs) likewise as Egyptian (Ac. 110 7). 

3 Cp Che. Prof. Isa. (3 f.) 2 144. 5. Kerber in his very able 
treatise ‘ Die religionsgeschichtliche Bedeutung der hebräischen 
Eigennamen,” which appeared after this article was set up (see 
above. col. 3269, n. т) points out (75 /) that the name yang is 
compounded with the name of the great Egyptian god Ка“ 
It is to be noticed that this man belongs to the family of she 
Naphtalites mentioned in Numbers. 
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which is found also in an aneient Aramaic document, 
CIS, 259, and corresponds to the Babylonian Бейит), 
Nékóda (xip), the Babylonian Nikddu, a kind of bird), 
see Friedr. Del. Prol. 212, where the name Barkos 
(tpa) is also explained as Babylonian.? On Sanballat 
(nbz:5), see Schrader, AAT), 382. Mordécai Cina, 
Mapéoxaios) is at least derived from the name of the 
Babylonian god Marduk. 

In Meshézabéél (Sxarzin, $ 29) the first part is doubt- 
less of Babylonian origin ; but since the verb apy, anew had 
already passed into the Aramaic language, the name 
must be regarded as Aramaic. It is eertain that at 
that time Aramaic was largely used in Babylonia. 
Hence it is that several families of Jewish exiles mentioned 
in Ezra2 — Neh. 7 —1 Esd.5 bear Aramaie names— 
e.g., b'ne Hátipha (кетп %2), b'ne Наша (коюп оз) 
(* роімеа'?), b'ne Périda (x75 53) or b'ne Périda 
(xina 22. 'separated'2), еіс. So also we find Ала 
(му) ‘strong’ (Palm. my, and, in its Arabie form 
wry), Zébina (куз) ‘ bought’ (used in later times both 
by Jews and Aramzeans), ep Palm. їзтлок ‘God has 
bought’; the name must therefore be ineluded among 
those mentioned in § 56. We may observe here how 
ready the Jews were, even at that period, to conform to 
foreign eustom in the matter of names, as in other 
externals, while rigidly preserving their national char- 
aeter. 

No Persian names are borne by Jews in the OT; 
even Esther (anon) is scareely of Persian origin. See 
ESTHER. 

In the time of Ezra some ancient names reappear— 
e.g., Shimeon (уох), Ezral O31. Тһе great popularity of 

: : v 2 ғ; 

81. Old names this name (in Greek, Zvueow, шш», 

ived the latter being also a gennine Greek 
оа name) is probably due to Simeon the 
High Priest, of whom Jesus bar Sira speaks with such 
admiration, and to Simeon the brother of Judas the 
Maceabee, who was himself a great-grandson of 
another Simeon. Joseph (or) is found in Ezra 1042, 
Neh. 1214, and afterwards appears very frequently, 
sometimes in its full form, sometimes shortened into 
José (2i), in the NT Joses, 'Tecfjs.  Joshüa (yea), the 
name of the successor of Moses, oceurs again in x S. 6 
1418 and 2 K. 22 8; the same name, mostly written 
Jéshüa (yx) according to the later pronunciation, was 
borne by the high priest in the days of Darius I. About 
340 B.C. it reappears in the family of the High Priests, 
and occasionally in the period following. At the time 
of Christ, and even later, it was extremely common 
(Greek form, 'Iyaots, Jesus). The name Jonathan (jn) 
had never dropped out of use. Of repetition of the name 
Judah (22:3) the earliest instanees are Judas the Macca- 
bee and one of his eontemporaries (т Mace. 117o) ; in 
subsequent ages it was very popular, as is shown by the 
NT. Jacob (apy-) seems to have come into use very late ; 
the list in the Letter of Aristeas contains one 'Iáxeos, 
and the NT mentions three (EV James). Of ancient 
names, moreover, the following were particularly common 
at that period—Hananiah (aun), Johánàn (pnr), Twáv- 
vs (EV John), and, as a feminine name Twayva, Joanna, 
(Lk. 832410), Eleāzār (туох), Adgapos (Lazarus), 
Azariah (лету), Mattithiah (mnan), Mar6(as (Matthias). 
We also find in a considerable number of cases Menahém 
(ama), Hezekiah (spin), Jeremiah (moy). On the 
other hand, as has long ago been remarked, the Jews 
eontinue for many ages after the Christian era to avoid 
the saered names Abraham and Moses, likewise Aaron 
and David. The Letter of Aristeas, it is true, mentions 
an” ASpayos (Abram), and in Tobit Xáppa (Sara) plays 
an important part. The name of Moses’ sister probably 
owed its popularity to Mariamme, the last of the Has- 
monaans; in the NT we meet with several women 
called Мари or Mapia (Mary). 

Since Ezra’s time very few Hebrew names have been 


1 See, however, BARKOS. 
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coined. The following may be mentioned —*zn* 
rE 

known to us only in the shortened fornis 

85. New "Она, Onias (mnn) Talmudic куп, «ana 

names. NES 


(which latter represents the Babylonian 
pronuneiation) ; "Afgovgos, Abubus 'beloved' (337, 
Hábub), т Mace. 1011; $acáxXos (bysa, Pésdél); Map- 
*yáNw60s ‘pearls’ (m[*]oxvz), Jos. Anz. xvii. 62; Zwodvva, 
Zovsávva, ‘lily’ (jw or лали). At the same time 
some Aramaic names became current—eg., NONW 
(see above, $ 55), Nereípas (wvw:) ‘ preserved (by God),’ 
Jos. B/ iii. 721; but sueh names are fewer than we 
might have expected. 
Soon after Alexander the Jews began to adopt Greek 
names; this process doubtless originated in the upper 
classes. А high priest called himself 
Ва Grok. "асори, Jason, attempting to imitate his 
real name'Igcoós, Jeshua (уз), just as a certain "акцио 
(eps Jakim) ealled himself "AAXku&os, Alcimus, and 
Aras, Silas (xbw) in the NT was transformed into 
УгЛораубѕ, Silvanus. From that time Jason became a 
eommon name aniong the Jews. The brother of the 
above-mentioned Jason, ’Ovias, Onias (mnn), bestowed 
upon himself the name of Mevédaos, Menelans. The 
author of the Letter of Aristeas includes several Greek 
names in his list of those who translated the Pentateuch 
in the third century B.C., a list which, it is trne, he 
composed from his own imagination. The national 
reaetion of the Maeeabzean period did not put a stop to 
this tendency. А nephew of Judas was named nn 
‘Ypxavés, Johanan Нугсапиѕ ; his sons were qnam 
(shortened into wa) ’AAéfavdpos, Jannai Alexander, 


sim 'ApiorófovAos, Judah Aristobulus, and "Avréyovos, 
Antigonns. 'The NT also eontains double names of this 
kind—e.g., ZaóüXos (bg, Shàáül) IlaüXos, Saul Paul; 
'Ieávvgs (pnv) Маркоѕ, John Mark; Xvueà» (pync) 6 
xahovpevos Niyep, Simon called Niger (Acts131).! Even 
in Palestine, however, many Jews of the time of Christ 
bore only Greek names. Of the apostles, who were Gali- 
laeans in an inferior social position, one was called ФіМт- 
mos, Philip, and another 'Avópéas, Andrew. Among the 
Jews of the more western regions, Greek names seem at 
that period to have had a decided preponderanee. Nor 
was any offence eaused by names connected with the 
worship of heathen deities, since no one thought of the 
meaning. It is true that in the Book of Daniel Abed- 
nébo (321 say), of which the sense was only too obvious, 
has been changed into Abed-négó (33 tay); but just as 
Ashhur (anes) and Mordécai Como) were regarded as 
unobjeetionable, we read of strict Jews calling themselves 
' AroANG ios, Apollonius, and Acdéwpos, Diodorus (names 
borne by the envoys of the Maceabzean prince in Jos. 
Ant. xiii. 92), whilst the associate of the apostle Paul was 
named 'AzoAAós, Apollos. Similarly at a later period, 
the father of a eertain Rabbi Jose bore the distinetively 
Christian name рух», Ilérpos, Peter. Some names 
whieh the Jews borrowed from the Greeks are ultimately 
of Latin origin; a partieular favourite was 'Тойттоз, 
Justus, кегл or poy (which is the form of the voeative). 

In the NT ? and elsewhere we find many Greek abbre- 
viations used by Jews—e.g., 'AXe£ás, Alexas (xox); 
Aovkas, Lueas; 'Apreuas, Artemas ; KAeoras, Cleopas; 
KAwras, Clopas; Oevdas, Thendas, which last is a 
genuine Greek abbreviation of @eddwpos, Theodorus, or 
Өєодӧсіоѕ, Theodosius, whereas Өаддагоѕ, Thaddeus, 
‘xan, is formed after the Hebrew fashion. Soon after 
the apostolic age, if not earlier, some Jews adopted the 
praetice of spelling their Hebrew names according to 
the Greek pronunciation—e.g., noo Simon, Niuwy, or 
то, Simeon, Xupedv, for русе, Shim'ón ; pow, Isak, 
for pns» Yishak; wor, Juda (voeative) or pr, Judan 
(aeeusative) for ana, Yehüda; ep the name oen, 
Levites, Aevírgs, for »5a, Hallévi. The fusion of Greek 


1 On double names—the one indigenous, the other Greek—of 
Jews and other Orientals, cp R. Herzog in Philologus, 56 37 l 
2 See Winer, Gran. (8), § 16, 9. 
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and Jewish culture, a process of such vast importance 
in the history of the world, is here, as it were, symboli- 
cally represented. ‘The creative power whereby a nation 
is enabled to coin new names had at that period long been 
extinct among the Jews, even as it has become extinct 
among the Christian peoples of the present day. 

T. N. 


B. PLACE-NAMES 


In the following sections dealing with place-names, 
as in the rest of the article, the aim is (1) to give the 
right points of view for the study of the names, (2) to 
show how they may be classified, with examples, (3) to 
discuss in an introductory way some of the many difficult 
questions which arise out of the subject, and (4) incident- 
ally to throw some light on certain names and so to 
supplement the special articles. 

The names of places recorded in the OT are, regarded 
as a whole, different in character from the personal 
names. ‘Two differences in particular 
are worthy of notice. (1) A very much 
smaller proportion of place-names con- 
sists of compounds forming a sentence (sentence-names) ; 
for whilst the great majority of compound personal names 
are sentences (е.0., Elnathan), the great majority of 
compound geographical names are combinations of two 
(or more) nouns in a genitival relation (e.g., Bethel). 
(2) Whilst in the case of personal compounds with a 
divine name, the number of those containing the proper 
name of the deity is larger than that of those making 
use of one of the common divine terms (such as е/, 
ba'al); in geographieal compounds, on the other hand, 
the proper name of a deity is very rare, and a common 
term, such as e/, da‘a/, frequent. 

Both these differences may be due to the great 
antiquity of the place-names ; for there are indications 
that sentence-names were not the carliest type even of 
personal names among the Hebrews (ep HPN 246 7), 
and an early preference for the common rather than the 
proper name of deity is also a probable inference from 
the history of personal names. It would be hazardous, 
however, to make the assumption that place-names were 
generally derived from personal, or the reverse, the basis 
of an examination of either group. The two groups 
require in the first instance independent analysis and 
examination, and only in the light of this can the deter- 
mination of the relation between them be profitably 
attempted. 

The rarity of sentence-names among the names of 
places is one cause of-the greater obscurity in which 

: geographical names are involved ; for 
ш the combination of two terms into а 
sentence limits the range of ambiguity of either more 
than their union as construet and genitive. Another 
cause is the greater antiquity and non-Hebrew origin 
of at least many of the place-names; we have to 
interpret them with but little or none of the literature 
of the people who framed them to help us. Yet another 
cause is the uncertainty attaching to the period in which 
they originated; we can seldom fix more than a ferminus 
ad quem, the terminus а quo being absolutely undefined. 
'The textual tradition of place-names is frequently very 
dubious. 

A very large number of place-names at present defy 
any reasonable interpretation, In other cases difficulty 
arises from the ambiguity of the form ; and not un- 
frequently from the uncertainty of the Massoretie read- 
ing. Asan example of both causes of obscurity we may 
take Migron. This name птау come either (1) from the 
root mgr with the substantival suffix óz, or (2) from gry 
with substantival prefix zz and suffix бл, or (3) from grn 
with prefix zz. As to No. т, it is true that the origin 
from the root mgr is the barest possibility. It is un- 
likely that a root so Araimaie in character should have 
entered into the name of a Mid-Canaanite town already 
existing.in the time of Isaiah (1028). We may also 
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dismiss No. 2 (root gry) on the ground of the lateness 
of the noun formation (Barth, NB, $ 204), and, adopting 
No. 3 (root grz), interpret the name as ‘ threshing-floor ' 
(sce We. on 15.142). Next, as to the reading. This, 
though retained by critics, cannct be held to be quite 
certain. In the only two places where this name is 
found, @ in 15. and €5* in r S. reads Megiddo, which 
has suggested a new emendation of the text in x S. 142 
(sec MIGRON). Here then we have a typical instance 
of the uncertainty of geographical names. For another 
such instance take Madon (@®* Marron)— of which 
possible roots are din, mdw, mrw. 

In dealing with the present subject it is most impor- 
tant to bear in mind this great ambiguity or uncertainty 
of most individual names. It is as a rule only when 
the instances are many that we can be certain that a 
particular class of meanings was actually expressed by 
place-names. There can, for example, be no question 
that many place-naines are identical with animal names. 
Many of the individual instances even in this case are 
uncertain; but the coincidences are too many to admit 
of the reality —and, indeed, of the considerable extent 
—of the class being doubted. 

Still further uncertainty is connected with this and 
many other classes when we proceed from determining 
the meaning to inquire into the cause and origin of the 
name. For instance: are these animal names due to 
totemistic beliefs, or were they given because the animals 
referred to abounded in the neighbourhood of the several 
places, or because in some prominent feature the place 
resembled the animal in question ? 

It is impossible within the limits of the present article 
to discuss the various theories or to examine in any way 
exhaustively the various possible meanings of the whole 
of the biblical place-names. All that we can attempt to 
do is to arrange the names in classes and according to 
meanings that are tolerably well established. More- 
over, we shall, generally speaking, exclude the names 
of Egyptian, Assyrian, and other towns remote from 
Palestine, confining ourselves to the names in the land 
of Israel and the inimediately surrounding countries. 

Before we proceed to the classification, however, 
certain points that have already been briefly referred to 
89. How far pre- n for discussion, and, especially, 

Tiraelitish 2 the history of names of Palestinian 

places. It is difficult to say how 
many of these were given by the Israelites. In a con- 
siderable number of cases we know definitely that they 
were not. In other words, many of the names of places 
in the land of Israel are pre-Israelitish. As to these 
there are two main sources of information—the Amarna 
tablets (circa 1400 В.С.) and the lists of Thotmes II. 
(not later than rsth cent.), Seti 1. and Rameses II. 
(predecessors of Mernephtah in whose reign the Exodus 
is usually placed), Pap. Anastasi I. (zemp. Rameses 11.); 
for references and details compare Wincklers edition 
of the Amarna tablets with index (XB 5), and for the 
Egyptian lists W. M. Müller (ds. u. Eur., especially 
154, 157-164, 181). Cp PALESTINE, § 15. 

Among names (of subsequently Israelitish towns) 
occurring in the list of Thotmes, and therefore at least 
as ancient as the fifteenth century B.C., are Abel, Accho, 
Achshaph, Ain, Aphek (?), Asthteroth-karnaim, Edrei, 
Gath, Gaza, Hadid, Helkath, ljon (?), Joppa, Kanah, 
Makkedah, Migdal, Mishal, Rehob, Sharuhen, Socoh, 
Zephath; and among names mentioned in the lists 
of Seti I. and Rameses Il. are Beth-anath, Luz and 
Secu, and perhaps also Jabneh and Heres. In the 
Amarna tablets (14th cent. B.C.) we meet with Aijalon, 
Gath-rimmon (?), Hannathon, Hazor, Jerusalem, Kanah, 
Lachish, Megiddo, Seir (?), Zorah. 

The significance of these sources for our present 
purpose, however, is not fully represented by the actual 
identifications. Several of the names are typical instances 
of considerable classes—Ain (cp also Hi-ni-a-na-bi= 
ay рУ, Amarna 23726) and Abel of the numerous com- 
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pounds with these terms ; Aijalon and Zorah of animal 
names ; Jabneh of names which consist of a third sing. 
impf. Further, other names in these sources, though 
not identical with biblical names, are instances of 
other large groups of the latter; Bit-ninib (Amarna), 
Bai-ti-y'-à (Thotmes list) of compounds with Beth; 
and Joseph-el (see JOSEPH i., § 1) and Jakob-el (see 
Jacos, § т, and cp WMM As. u. Eur. 162 77) of 
compounds of an impf. апа e/. In brief, the biblical 
place-names have so many and such close resemblances 
to those early names that it is difficult, if not impossible, 
in the absence of direct information to distinguish names 
given to places by the Israelites from the names which 
they took over from the former inhabitants. 

With regard to a few names, it is true, the biblical 
writings contain statements or suggestions that certain 
names were first given by the Israelites. Thus it has 
generally been inferred (e.g., by Di.) from Judg. 1910 
г Ch. 114% Josh. 158 181628 that Jebus was the 
Canaanite name of the city which was subsequently 
called by the Hebrews Jerusalem, and this was probably 
intended by the Hebrew writers ; but the occurrence of 
the name Jerusalein in the Amarna tablets now shows 
us that this was not the case. 


The words ‘their names being changed’ in Nu. 3238 may 
be, as Dillmann suggests, a gloss directing that the two pre- 
ceding names Nebo and Baal-maon are to be so read as 1o 
conceal their heathen origin ; in any case the clause can hardly 
mean that these two names are of Israelitish origin. To the 
name Baal-perazim an Israelitish origin is attributed in 2 S. 520, 
but perhaps erroneously (see BAAL-PERAZIM, and cp HPN 133). 
See, further, BETHEL, SAMARIA.  Joktheel was the name 
given to Sela by Amaziah (2 K. 117); but whether the name 
itself, which is borne by a Jewish town (Josh. 15 38), be pre- 
Israelitish or not, we cannot say. 


In any case, the number of names directly stated or 
implied in the OT to have been of Israelitish origin is 
small. In one or two cases the character of the name 
itself clearly indicates such an origin; perhaps the 
clearest instance is Baal Judah (APV 133; see also for 
a suggestion relative to Laish, 20. 102, n. 5). 

Most of the pre-Israelitish names cited above are 
clearly Semitic; but it is not improbable that some 

;:4, Of the biblical place-names are not 
шз merely pre-Israelitish but non- 
Semitic. Such a name as Ziklag, for instance, is diffi- 
cult to explain from the known Semitic vocabulary. Cp 
ZIKLAG, 

Names of Greek or Latin origin (in some cases substi- 
tutes for old names, in others names of entirely new towns) 
are easily distinguishable. The ancient name Beth- 
shean is already displaced by Nxv@@v том in Judith 
310 (cp Judg. 127, ©); and the NT refers to several 
places with such names—e.g., Ptolemais, Cesarea, 
Antipatris ; see further, Schürer G/ V? 250-131. 

Modern Palestinian names are Arabised forms of the 
ancient names or fresh Arabic formations (cp Survey 
of Western Palestine— Special Papers, 254-258, and 
the Name Lists). 

To sum up, then. Apart from the Greek and Latin 
names which are confined to the Apocrypha and the 
NT, and are immediately distinguish- 
able, the great majority of biblical 
place-names are of Semitic origin; of the Palestinian 
names many are certainly pre-Israelitish, a few may be 
non-Semitic, a few are certainly Israelitish ; büt with 
regard to the great majority we are left in doubt whether 
they were given by the Israelites or their Semitic pre- 
decessors. Hence from place-names we can infer 
Israelitish belief and practice only with great caution 
and under strict limitation. The precise origin of a 
name is of course of less interest when it refers to un- 
changing physical features of a place; but it is of con- 
siderable importance when it refers to belief, practice, or 
social characteristics which are subject to change. In 
these cases it is seldom safe to infer more than is justified 
by the consideration that, even when not given by the 
Israelites, these names were intelligible to them. 
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The’ interpretation of the names is to some extent 
controlled and in some cases facilitated by certain more 
92 Abbrevià- 07 less general characteristics. Many 
tions: names (below, a, 4, c) are abbreviations 
of compound names (mr 5w) or 
compound terms (еу — тр 13a); others ($ 93) are expan- 
sions of simpler terms, e.g., pyn bya = pro. (For another 
question relating to the form of certain place-names see 
§ 107). 

(a) Abbreviation by omission of defining member — 
One of the commonest forms of abbreviation is the 
omission of the art.cle, or the genitive, which originally 
defined an appellative used as a proper name. In some 
cases we still find both the full and the abbreviated form 
of the same name in the OT; but it must be remembered 
that where the definition is by means of the article the 
EV never retains the distinction. ‘Thus Gibeah (hill) 
is the name of at least three different places mentioned 
in the OT; one of these appears under these different 
forms—ayaaa (the hill), uz nya; (Saul’s hill), pona nyaa 
(the hill of Benjamin), луд; (hill); the other two are 
each mentioned but once: in the one case we find the 
simple, undefined form myz: (hill), in the other the com- 
pound expression pnya nyzi (the hill of Phinehas). 
Compare further, Kirjath and Kirjath-jearim, Bamoth 
and Bamoth-baal. We have no doubt to explain certain 
place-names of very general significance as the result of 
this process of abbreviation—e.g., Adamah (=land [of 
. . .]), which was perhaps also the original form of the 
names now appearing as Ádam, Admah, and Adami 
(in Adami-nekeb); Ain= Well (of . . .); Gezer and 
Helkath= Portion (of . . .). 

(2) By omission of defined members. А second type 
of abbreviation is due to the omission of the substantive 
in compound terms consisting of a substantive and an 
adjective; thus 'Ashan (old) in Jos.1542 etc. is an 
abbreviation of the full name Bor-ashan (=old well, 
unless indeed the name is to be explained with BDB as 
‘smoking pit'; see COR-ASHAN), which occurs in OT 
only in 18.8030. This instance shows how in some 
cases fuller forms did actually lie behind adjectival 
names. At the same time it is probably unnecessary 
to assume that all adjectival names spring from original 
compound terms. 

The way in which tribal names became place-names 
is illustrated by the abbreviation of Beeroth Bene-jaakan 
(Dt.106) into Bene-jaakan in a younger source (Nu. 
333: f., К); perhaps also by Addar as an abbreviation 
of Hazar-addar (cp 8 105). 

(c) The parallel forms Jabneh and Jabneel illustrate 
another important class of abbreviations—cp Barth, NB, 
§ 154. 

Other types of abbreviations occur among the class 
of names which constitute what we have termed ex- 
pansions (next §). 

The existence of the various forms Beth-baal-meon, 
Beth-meon, Baal-meon, and Meon (so read in Nu. 323 
for Beon), taken in connection with 
the meaning of the constant element 
Meon (Dwelling), suggests that the full form is an ex- 
pansion from the original siniple place-name which, like 
so many others, is an appellative of wide signification 
and was once no doubt defined by the article or a 
genitive. Moreover, in other similar compounds the 
final element is of a similar character; cp Baal-hermon, 
Baal-hazor. 

These expanded compounds, however, as the above 
parallel forms prove, were in turn subject to more than 
one form of abbreviation ; the middle term Baal or the 
first term Beth was omitted. The omission of Beth is 
further illustrated by such alternative fornis of the same 
place-name as Beth-lebaoth and Lebaoth, Beth-azma- 
veth, and Azmaveth. For further discussion of these 
points see VPN 125-136 324; on the significance of 
the Baal names see also below, § 96. 

1 Cp. König, Syntax d. hebr. Sprache, § 295. 
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We now come to the classification of place-names 
according to their meanings ; and we may first consider 
I. Names originating in religious ideas 
or practices. ! 

As we have seen, these names cannot 
be indiscriminately used to illustrate Israelitish belief or 
practice; by themselves they merely prove that such 
and such a belief or practice was at some time con- 
nected with such and such a place. In some cases, 
however, the testimony of the meaning of the name 
combined with other testimony renders much more 
definite conclusions possible. 

I. А considerable number of names reflects the wor- 
ship of certain objects or deities. As already remarked, 

: .. the deity is in most place-names re- 
үк m ferred to under a general term (e.g. 
* baal); but in a few a more definite 

designation occurs. 

Sun-worship pretty clearly accounts for several. 

(1) Beth-shemesh (House or Temple of the Sun), the name of 
a city in Judah (also called Ir-shemesh=City of the Sun, and, 
perhaps, in Judg. 1 35 Mr. Heres [g.v.]), of another in Naphtalt 
and another in Issachar ; (2) En-shemesh (Well of the Sun), the 
name of a well on the borders of Judah and Benjamin; (3) the 


ascent of Heres [g.z.]—on the E. of Jordan; (4) Timnath- 
heres (Portion of the Sun), in the hill-country of Ephraim. 


The distribution of these names is general; their 
origin, no doubt, pre-Israelitish ; for the last name 
(Timnath-heres) is probably found as Hi-ra-ta in the list 
of Rameses IL, and Sam&an (in the neighbourhood 
ofthe southern territory of Dan) in the same list is 
obviously of similar significance (WMM As. u. Eur. 
165, n. 4, 166). Perhaps, in spite of the different 
sibilant (iy not р), the name of the Moabite city Kir- 
HERES, or Kir-haraseth, is of similar origin. Cp, further 
the Sam&imurun of the Assyrian inscriptions, which may 
lie concealed in the name usually read SHIMRON-MERON 
in Josh. 122o. 

'The worship of the moon may perhaps be traced in 
Jericho, and Lebanon might be similarly explained ; 
but the latter word can be explained quite satisfactorily, 
and therefore more probably, by the primary meaning 
of the root, ‘to be white’; see below, 8 102. The 
name of the Babylonian moon-goddess, Sin, is gener- 
ally detected in the names Sinai and Sin. 

Other proper names of gods surviving in place-names 
are :—those of the Babylonian god Nebo in the Moabite 
town and mountain, and in a town of Judah of that 
name (but cp NERO); of Anath in BETH-ANATH, BETI- 
ANOTH, ANATHOTH (the localities indicate the wide 
spread of this primitive cultus); of Ashtoreth in ASH- 
TEROTH-KARNAIM and BE-ESHTERAH ; of Dagon in 
BETH-DAGON (represented both in N. and in S.). 
Rimmon, which appears in several place-names, is 
ambiguous : it means a pomegranate ; but it is also the 
name of a god. The use of the article (nous убо in 
Judg. 2045) favours interpreting the Rock of Rimmon 
as the Rock of the Pomegranate; but in several of the 
other names (En-rimmon, Rimmon, Rimmon-perez, 
and Gath-rimmon) it is possible that Rimmon is a 
divine proper name. It is true, the evidence of © is 
rather against this view (JP Th. 334, n. 1; but see RIM- 
MON) The name given as HADAD-RIMMON (g.v.) is 
too doubtful to quote, and the same remark applies to 
the name ETH-KAZIN (g.7.), considered as a mark of 
the cultus of the goddess Athé. ‘The Babylonian Bel 
(as distinct from Baal) perhaps lies concealed in EBAL 
(g.v.) and the RiBLAH (g.v.) of Nu. 38411 (б... ap 
Byda); and a god Kush or Kish (= Аг. Kais) in Кїн, 
KisHON, and EnkOsH. Possibly Zur in Beth-zur is the 
name (or title) of a deity. On the other hand, it is 
very doubtful whether the 'am which we find at the end 
of some place-name be the name of a deity; see AMMI 
[NAMES 1N]. The altar-names, Jehovah-shalom and 
Jehovah-nissi, and the names Jehovah-jireh and 
Jehovah-shammah are hardly of the same kind; cp 


1 Cp Von Gall, Altisraelitische Kultstdtten. 
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also Jer. 33:16. The only two instances occurring in 
OT of actual town-names containing Yah, Yahwe, are 
Jeshua and Ananiah. Both of these are mentioned for 
the first, and, indeed, in each case, for the only time in 
Neh. (112632); both are elsewhere personal names. 
If the text be sound where they occur as town-names, 
the names of the towns in question were probably 
derived from persons. Unmistakably geographical is 
Beth-jah, which, according to W. M. Müller (As. u. 
Eur. 162, 312), occurs in the List of Thotmes, and is 
consequently а pre-Israelitish name. 
2. Of divine general terms é/ and &f'a/ enter into 
several place-names. Тп Bamoth-baal (the high places 
: of Baal) and Kiriath-baal (the city of 
ие Baal) Baal is the second term of te 
compound and defines the first. In the other compound 
names it is the term defined; thus Baal-hazor is the 
Baal or owner of the place Hazor, Baal-tamar the 
Baal of a particular palm tree, and so forth. For 
further details as to the significance of the divine term 
in question see BAAL. What we have to observe here 
is that such names as those just cited are, properly, 
names, not of places, but of deities. All names of this 
type, together with the undefined names Baal, Baalah, 
and Bealoth, when used as place-names, are abbrevia- 
tions, having arisen. by the omission of Beth (cp 8 93). 
The Beth which still survives in. Beth-baal-meon most 
probably referred in the first instance to the temple or 
abode of the god (cp Judg. 9446), and the whole com- 
pound then became used of the town or village in which 
the temple of the god stood ; cp other names consisting 
of Beth and a divine name or title—e.g., Beth-anath, 
Bethel, Beth-shemesh, and perhaps Beth-zur. The 
omission of Beth, however, was not the only method of 
abbreviation used; the divine term itself might be the 
element omitted ; Beth-baal-meon is abbreviated not 
only to Baal-meon but also to Beth-meon. Obviously, 
in the last instance, it is only the survival of the parallel 
forms that proves Beth-meon to be a name originating 
in religious worship. It would, therefore, appear very 
probable that some of the compounds with Beth which 
do not at present contain Baal are abbreviations of 
forms that did ; this theory, perhaps, does most justice 
to compounds with Beth and a term (like Maon) which 
by itself is a suitable place-name ; e.g., Beth-rehob is 
probably an abbreviation of Beth-baal-rehob, and 
although it is not easy to select many particular cases 
and say that they are necessarily or probably abbrevia- 
tions, it is at least likely that the considerable number 
of Baal names of places which the OT mentions would 
be increased if all the alternative forms of the Beth 
names were preserved. On the other hand, it would 


be unreasonable to suppose that all or even most of the. 


Beth names have arisen from the omission of Baal; 
Beth does not necessarily mean temple, nor consequently 
does it necessarily imply that the name of which it forms 
a part has a religious significance ; Bcth-shittah is quite 
suitably and sufficiently interpreted as meaning ‘The 
place which contains the acacia tree,’ Beth-marcaboth 
as ‘the place where the chariots are kept,’ Bethlehem as 
‘the place of food,’ though the second element of the 
last name has been identified by some with the Baby- 
lonian god Labamu (see BETHLEHEM). 

Some twenty towns or districts mentioned in the OT 

«41, „у bear names containing é/ as one element. 
So WEAR a These names are of three classes, 

(i.) Names in which £ is a genitive defining the first 
element of the compound. 

These names are Bethel (cp $ 96), Nahalielzthe wady of El; 
Migdal-el = the tower of El; Penuel-ihe face of El, and two 
names of obscure meaning, Neiel (the first part of which may be 
connected with Neah, друл) and BETHUEL [g.v.]. 

(ii.) Names in which eZ is part of a (compound) 
genitive. 

Such are the valley of Iphtah-el—where IPHTAH-EL (ф.т',) 


seems to be the name either of a town or of a man, which 
attached itself to the valley (cp Class iii., on the one hand, and 
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the Sabzan fersonal name окиле" on the other); the Tower of 
Hananel (Hananel probably being originally a personal name) ; 
and perhaps Berh-arbel. 

(ili. ) Names in which eZ is the subject of a sentence. 

These are Jezreel (=‘let El sow’), a town in Issachar, and 
another in Judah (cp also 1 Ch. 4 3) ; Jabneel (—*let El build '), a 
town in Naphtali and another in Judah; Jekabzeel (=‘let El 
collect’), of which KAszEEL (g.v.) is probably an abbreviated 
form ;1 Irpeel (='let El heal), 7.e., probably, ‘let El rebuild’ (cp 
the use of моч in 1 K. 1830); Iphtahel (cp $ 11) =‘let El open.’ 
яр the name of a town in Judah, which was also given 

y Amaziah to the conquered Sela (2 К. 14 7), is obscure as far 
as its first element is concerned (see JOKTHEEL). 

If the first part of Elealeh be the divine term, so that 
the name belongs to the present class, it would appear 
to mean ' El doth ascend’ or ' hath ascended ' ; but see 
below, $ 107, end. With the exception of this doubtful 
instance, however, in all place-names consisting of e/ 
and a verbal element, the subject stands last, aud the 
verb is imperfect. Consequently, since there appears 
to have been a strong tendency in earlier times to give 
the divine subject the first place in a name intended to 
make a statement, the translation of the verbal elements 
in these place-names by the voluntative as above is pre- 
ferable to the commoner method of translating by the 
imperfect —El soweth, etc. The point is argued more 
fully in HPN 215-218. 

The 4 in all names of classes i. and iii. is probably 
the zumen of the place (cp the accounts of the theo- 
phanies of Bethel and Beer-lahai-roi).? 

An instance of abbreviation of the third type (iii, above) 
of e/ names is JABNEH (0. 2. ), the full form of which (see 
above, $ 92¢) also occurs. Similarly, both Iphtah and 
Iphtahel are found, though not as the name of the same 
place. We should probably also regard as abbrevia- 
tions Jazer ( 2' may [El] help') and possibly JANoAl 
(=‘may [El] make resting-place here’); but scarcely 
JABBOK (g.v.) The pre-Israelitish names Jakob-el 
and Joseph-el (see JACOB, $ 1 ; JOSEPH i., 8 1; ii., $1; 
and cp $ 89) do not occur in the OT, nor are even the 
corresponding abbreviated forms, Jakob and Joseph, 
used as strictly geographical terms. 

3. Names clearly due to religious considerations, 
though not containing the name or title of a deity, are 

98. Without P from the roots Ads and 

divine name ИО, which express general Semitic 
religious ideas. KADESH (g.v.; pre- 
Israelitish) and Kedesh (the name of at least two 
places, one of which has a pre-Israelitish record ; see 
KEDESH) from the one root, Horem, Hormah, and 
Hermon from the other, must all have been given to 
the respective places on account of their sacred or in- 
violable character. Some less certain but possible 
instances of names having a religious origin may be 
added : Gilgal, the name of five places in different parts 
of Palestine, and Geliloth of two, may be derived from 
sacred circles (of stones) ; -Mishal (mentioned by Thot- 
mes 111.) may denote a:place ‘where (the advice or 
judgment of a deity) is sought’; and Oboth may be 
named in reference to spirits (ок). It is quite possible 
that a very much larger number of names ought to be 
included here (on the animal names, for example, see 
below, 8 104); but we cannot admit as more than a 
mere possibility what has sometimes been maintained 
(most recently by Grunwald in Die Eigennamen des AT, 
1895), that names denoting all sorts of objects or qualities 
are survivals from Fetichism, Demonism, and the like. 

II. Passing now from names originating in religious 
ideas or practices, we note a second considerable class 
consisting of names derived from the natural or artificial 
features of the place. 

r. Height. (a) Loftiness of situation is clearly indi- 

99. Non- ated by Ramah (from m-to be lofty) 

religious : —generally with „the article (asia), or 

E defined by a genitive (e.g., nb поч), but 
height. d Cou dr 

also (according to MT in Jer. 3145) unde- 

fined—the name of seven places in different partsof Pales- 


1 Cp Barth, VB 227, n. 3. 2 Cp Stade, СИГ 1428, n. 
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tine; Ramoth and Rumah from the same root, and, 
perhaps, Arumah from a cognate root ; Geba, Gibeah, 
and Gibeon (several places, see the articles), all signi- 
fying hill Naphath-(or Naphoth-)Dor (Jos. 112 etc. 
AV, RV™8-) would, if it were the proper name of a 
town, be a further instance; but Naphath is rightly 
translated in RV's text (‘the heights’ [of Dor]. Terms 
picturesquely indicating the lofty situation of the town 
itself, or a lofty natural feature in the neighbourhood, 
are Jogbehah (from лд, to be high), Sela (two places) 
=The Cliff, and perhaps Hadid (#rts Єт' Spous keuiévm 
— Jos. Ant. xiii. 6 5) = the sharpened or pointed cliff with 
which we might perhaps further compare En-haddah 
(yet see PEFM 2297). Some would include SHAHA- 
ZUMAH (g.v.) in this list. Some metaphorical terms for 
natural configuration became names of places and are 
to be noticed here :—Shechem = ' Shoulder,’ and, meta- 
phorically, *a ridge' (cp Gen. 4822, but see SIIECHEM ; 
the use of the synonymous Anz in Nu. 34 i: etc. ; and 


Ges. Thes. 14076); Dabbésheth=‘a camel’s hump’ 
(1s. 306), which is also according to some (see BDB) 
the meaning of Gilead ; Chisloth-tabor (man nbos), or 
abbreviated Chesulloth (m5p5—the different punctuation 
adopted by MT in the case of the full and abbreviated 
form isnotsupported by 6) = theflanksof Tabor ; Aznoth- 
tabor perhaps = ће ears (and hence metaphorically the 
peaks) of Tabor. If the last interpretation be correct, we 
may probably (though against 65) add UZZEN-SHEERAH 
(g.v.). Compare also Bohan (shape of a thumb). 

(4) The indication of lowness of situation, or the 
neighbourhood of some notable depression, is obvious 
in all compounds with Gé (к° = valley, and so translated 
always in RV except Neh. 1135 mg. and т Ch. 414), 
which are, however, always names of valleys, not of 
towns ; in Beth-emek — House of the valley ; and prob- 
ably in Horonaim and Beten (literally = belly). Jahaz, 
if we may follow a cognate Arabic term (vaZ;sa), means 
terra rotunda et depressa (BDB). The names SiIARON 
(g.v.) and BASHAN (g.v.) seem to have arisen from the 
absence of conspicuous irregularities of height over the 
districts which they designate. Bithron (a district) prob- 
ably means cleft or ravine [but cp MAHANAIM]; and 
Shepham 205522/у a bare height (ZAT W 3275 [1883]). 

2. The character or condition of the soil, the fruit- 
fulness of the place, or the reverse, account for several 

names. Horeb (a mountain) and Jabesh 
е in Jabesh-gilead (а city) are both [but cp 
* SINAI] most naturally interpreted of the 
dryness of the ground ; Argob perhaps indicates a rich 
and earthy soil (cp Driver, Deut. 48), EKRON (¢.v., $ 3) 
barren or unfruitful; the Arabah (the name of the 
valley of the Jordan and its prolongation) means the 
desert or waste country; hence the town- name 
Betharabah abbreviated in Josh.1818 into ‘ the Arabah.' 
On the other hand CARMEL (g.v., $$ т, 9), the name of 
the well-known, now thickly-wooded mountain range, 
and of a place in Judah capable of supporting large 
numbers of sheep, expresses the fertile character of the 
places in question, and Ephraim and Ephrathah (if cor- 
rectly derived from anas; so Ges.-Buhl, but not ВОВ; 
see EPHRAIM i., 8 І f.) have a similar meaning. The 
following interpretations (some of which are discussed in 
the several articles) may be mentioned here: Bozkath — 
an elevated region covered with volcanic stones (BDB), 
Zion = waterless (Lagarde, BN 84), Abel ( = meadow) 
by itself and in several compounds (e.g., Abel-Shittim). 

3. The presence of water accounts for many names,! 
—most clearly for those which are compounded with 
Beer ( = well) or En (=a spring). 

а. En.—In some cases such as En-hakkore=the partridge's 
(?) well (Judg. 15 19), En-rogel (Josh. 15 7), En-harod (RV ‘ the 

spring of Harod’), as well as in a very large* 


101. Water. number of modern Palestinian names in 'Ain, 
the name appears to be that of a spring only. 


1 ‘The etymology of Arabian place-names refers mostly to 
water, pasturage, plants, and trees,’ Jacob, Das Leben d. voris- 
Jámischen Beduinen. 41. 
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In most cases, however, the name serves also for the name 
of i diac containing the well or spring, or possibly in some 
cases for a new township that sprang up nearer to the well 
than the place from which the name was derived (? Hazor 
and En-hazor, Josh. 19 36 /). En-mishpat (the well or spring 
of judgment) was no doubt originally the name of the spring at 
Kadesh ; but in Gen. 147 it is used of the place itself. Town- 
names of this type are many, distributed over all parts of the 
country, and were already in use before the Israelitish conquest 
of Canaan. In OT we have mention of the following :—En-dor, 
En-gannim, En-gedi (2) En-haddah, En-eglaim, En-hazor, 
En-rimmon, En-shemesh, En-tappuah. Ain is an abbreviated 
name (perhaps from En-rimmon, g.v.) Enaim (=Enam) 
perhaps means ‘Two springs’ (cp § 107) and in any case owes 
Its origin to the presence of a spring, as also does Hazar-enon 
(Hazar-enan) and perhaps Anim. 

ё. Beer, which in Hebrew generally (though not exclusively ; 
see, e.g., Nu. 21 17) denotes а well rather than a spring, is less 
frequent in names; OT mentions Beer (two places—in both 
cases without the article) Beeroth (pl. = wells), Beer-lahai-roi, 
Beer-sheba, Beer-elim, Beeroth-bene-jaakan. Berothah (= 
Berothai) is perhaps to he similarly explained. 

с. Me (=water) is found in Me-jarkon, Me-zahab (if we may 
regard this name as only apparently personal, and really 
geographical; Gen. 36 39, cp Dt. 11 Dizahab) and ferhaps in 
Medeba. Giah (to judge from the root-meaning) very probably 
means à spring; so also Gihon. The presence of hot springs 
gave rise to the names Hammath, Hammoth-dor and Hammon 
(pars only two different places in all), and of a bitter spring, 
if we may for once trust the biblical etymology, to Marah. 
Nahalol means the ‘ watering-place.’ 

4. Beauty of situation and appearance, for which some 
of the Hebrew writers certainly had an eye (Ps. 482 

Cant. , ог general attractiveness ma 
102. Other SAI ODE mnc 
aceount for some names—e.g., Shaphir, 
Shepher (a mountain) — beautiful, beauty ; 
Tirzah she is pleasing; Jotbah and Jotbathah= 
pleasantness ; and, more metaphorically, Ziz perhaps 
=the flower. Most of the names, however, that 
have been or might be cited in this connection are really 
very ambiguous or indecisive. 

5. Colour appears to aecount for a few names. 
Lebanon is most probably named from the whiteness of 
its cliffs (or its snows?) ; and the root meaning ' to be 
white’ seems at least as probable an explanation as any 
of other proper names from the same root, viz., Laban, 
Libnah (2), Lebonah. Kidron, the name of a torrent- 
bed, may mean black or dull-, dirty-, coloured (ep Job 
616); Haehilah (a hill), dark ; Zalmon (two hills accord- 
ing to MT ; but see ZALMON), dusky ; Adummim, red ; 
Jarkon in Me-jarkon, yellow ; Hauran, black. None 
of the foregoing instances, however, are really free from 
ambiguity; though in some at least the colour-meaning 
seems the most probable. 

HI. Having dealt with religious place-names and 
names indicating natural or artificial features, we must 
consider next place-names derived from names of 
trees, plants, ete., and of animals. 

т. Trees, plants, etc.—Some instances are unmistak- 
able: (Abel) Shittim=(the meadow of) the acacias, 

Beth-shittah =the house of the aeacia; the 

103. Plant S C : 
apple tree (tappüáh) gives its name to three 
places — Beth-tappuah, En-tappuah and 
Tappuah ; the palm tree (tàmàr) to Tamar, Baal-tamar, 
Hazazon-tamar, the city of palm trees (Judg. 116, 
313=Jericho, Dt. 345), and probably also Tadmor (ep 
Lagarde, Ubers, 125); the ¢eredinth (or whatever large 
tree may be implied by the Heb. Sx, лох, pow) to El- 
paran (= Elah, Elath, Eloth), Elim, Elon and perhaps 
Allammelech. All of these are names of towns. On 
the other hand Allon-baeuth appears to be simply the 
name of a particular tree (ep in the Hebrew Gen. 126 
1318 Dt. 1130 Jos. 1933 Judg. 937 1 S. 103, where similar 
designations have been translated). The pomegranate 
appears at least in the Rock of Rimmon (Judg. 2045 
etc.) and probably in other compounds with Rimmon ; 
but for another possible interpretation of these, see 
above ($ 95). Olive trees give their name to the Ascent 
(2 S. 1530) or Mount (Zech. 144 etc.) of Olives; vine- 
yards to Abel-cheramim (the meadow of vineyards) in 
Ammon and Beth-haccherem in Judah ; the grape cluster 
to the valley of Eshcol ; and probably, the ' choice vine’ 
(p) mentioned in 15. 52 (cp Gen. 4911) to the fertile 
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valley of Sorek and the Edomite town Masrekah. Anab, 
too, probably means grapes in spite of the differing 
punctuation of the proper name (33y) and the common 


noun (23y) TAANATH-SHILOH (g.v.) is the jig tree of 


Shiloh, if we may follow the Greek rather than the 
Hebrew vocalisation. | RITHMAH, a station in the wilder- 
ness, is the juniper tree, and AROER (g.v.) has been 
interpreted bushes of dwarf juniper. EztoN-GEBER 
(g.7.), another station, derives its name from the tree 
called in Arabic дааа. Thorn bushes of different kinds 
are denoted by the names Atad, Shamir (2), and perhaps 
also Seneh (see BUSH) ; the almond tree by Luz (which, 
however, is otherwise explained by Lagarde, Uders. 
158). The дабат tree accounts for the name of the 
valley of ВАСА (g.v.), and perhaps also for Bochim (ep 
Moore, Judges, 59 f.). Libnah may be named from 
a tree (ер nj35—? the white poplar—Gen. 3037, Hos. 
413) or be more closely connected with the root-meaning 
‘to be white.’ (For another view see Lignan.) In 
the light of Aramaie we can without much difficulty 
interpret Gimzo the Sycamore tree, and Dilan the 
eueumber; cp Löw, Pfanzennamen, 387. 334. 351. 
Betonim, especially in the Greek (Boraveru) closely re- 
sembles the Hebrew word (Gen. 4811) for pistachio 
nuts (NUTS, 2). А water-plant (mo), as most scholars 
suppose, gave rise to the Hebrew name Yam Süph; 
see RED SEA; but ep MOSEs, § то. 

2. Anitmals.—The following animals have given 
names to places. 

(а) Wild quadrupeds: the stag (Aijalon), the lion 
(Lebaoth, Laish and ? Shahazuinah), the leopard (Beth- 

p nimrah), the Gazelle (Ophrah [2], Ephron 
Ne шиш [1 or A the wild E Ds fox 
names (Hazar-shual, the land of Shual, Shaal- 
bim), the hyena (Zeboim). 

(^) Domestie quadrupeds: Lambs (Telaim, Beth- 
car), the eow (Parah), or calf (En-eglaim, Eglon), the 
horse (Hazar-susah [or Susim]), the goat (? Seirah) or 
kid (En-gedi). 

(c) Birds: the partridge (Beth-hoglah, ? En-hakkore), 
birds of prey (Etam [1-3]). 

(d) Reptiles and insects: the serpent (Ir-nahash), 
the lizard (Humtah), the hornet (Zorah), scorpions 
(Akrabbim), the cricket (Gudgodah). 

Names of animals applied to towns are much more 
frequent in the southern territory of the Israelites than 
in the northern: ep HPN 105 7. Names of this elass 
are also frequent as clan names (on the other hand 
they are comparatively rare as personal names). This is 
one of the reasons which favour tracing at least many 
of them back to a totem stage of society. 

IV. A considerable number of places derive their 
names from what may be termed the social, political, 
and industrial characteristics of the 
place. Here we may notice first 
the names consisting wholly or in 
part of the terms Hazor or Hazar, Ir, and Kiriath. 
Hasér or Hāsōr! denotes the fixed settlement as 
contrasted on the one band with the movable en- 
campments of nomads, and on the other with walled 
towns; cp in the one case the contrast between the 
&adariyy or ahlu LAadar (with whieh perhaps cp the 
asm ne of Jer. 493033) and the badawiyy ог ahlu 
1-badiyah (2.е., the Bedouin) and in the other, e.g., Lev. 
2531. Clearly the proper names can only be taken to 
indicate the character of the place at the time of the 
origin of the name; in the case of the Hazor of Judg. 
42 17 etc., at least, the name must have continued in 
use long after the place had ceased to be an actual 
hàsór and had become a fortified city; for it is 
mentioned by Thotmes НІ. among his conquered towns, 
in the Amarna Tablets as the seat of a prince (Sar Ha- 
zu-cra—15441) and in the OT, more than once, in 


1 480 (constr. УП) or “уп, the latter only in proper names 
but ср Lag. Ubers. 47. 


105. Compounds 
with Hazor, etc. 
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connections which indieate that it was a place of 
strategic importance (e.g., 1 K. 915 2 К. 1529). With 
the exeeption of the place just mentioned, Hazar-enan 
(or -enon) on the N. boundary of Palestine, and (Baal-) 
Hazor in Benjamin, all names of this type are of places 
in the S. of Palestine (being assigned to the territories 
of Judah or Simeon) or in the wilderness; many of 
them, therefore, no doubt retained the character whence 
they originally derived their name, The places are 
Hazor (two places, one of which is also called Kerioth- 
hezron), Hazor-hadattah (?2 New Hazor—if the text 
be right), Hazar-addar (=Hezron), Hazar-gaddah, 
Hazar-susah (or .susim), Hazar-shual, Hazeroth. 
Hazarmaveth (g.v.) is the name of a district in S. 
Arabia, and is perhaps only apparently connected with 
the type of name under discussion. 

There are some indications that the second element 
in the compounds is, as we might independently expect, a 
clan or tribal name. Thus we note (1) the alternative 
forms (Susah and Susim), (2) the two animal names 
(Susah [horse] and Shual [fox], if the most obvious 
meaning is correct; but cp HAZAR-SUSAH, HAZAR- 
SHUAL)—cp the many clan names of this type (HPN 
97 f.) (3) Addar actually occurs as a clan name, if 
the text of 1 Ch. 83 be sonnd. (4) Gaddah resembles 
the tribal name Gad. Similarly Jair in Havvoth-jair 
(the tent villages of Jair) is no doubt a clan name (see 
Jair). Other names originating in and reflecting much 
the same stage in social development as Havvoth-jair 
and the compounds with hazar are Mahaneh Dan (Camp 
of Dan) and Mahanaim (two camps), Succoth (booths, 
though the originality of this form of the name is con- 
tested, see SUCCOTH). 

Er (vy), which forms the first element in the compound 


names Ir-shemesh, Ir-nahash, the City of Salt (nboa vy, 
Josh. 1562), and the City of Palm trees (п“чолл vy, Judg. 
1 16), is a wider term, applicable to a camp or a watch- 
tower (Nu. 1319 2 K. 179) as well as to fortified towns, 
in which latter case, however, the term may be more 
exactly defined (Lev. 2529). As to the second element : 
in the first of the foregoing names (Ir-shemesh) it is an 
object of worship, in the second (Ir-nahash) probably 
tribal rather than personal, and in the last two (City of 
Salt and of Palm trees) presumably derived from natural 
characteristies of the place. The dr (ay) in the Moabite 
name Ar Moab (or, abbreviated, Ar) is a parallel form 
of the same term. 

The ġiryah (ap), again, which constitutes, or forms 
part of, several names, cannot be very closely defined ; 
etymologically, it appears to mean simply 'meeting- 
place.’ The plural form KERIOTH (g.v.) is the name 
of a Moabite city, and, compounded with Hezron, of a 
city in Judah ; the dual form Kiriathaim is the name of 
a city in Reuben and another in Naphtali ; three of the 
compound names— Kiriath-arba (Four cities—cp § 107), 
Kiriath-jearim (City of Forests), also called Kiriath- 
baal, and Kiriath-sepher (City of Books)—are found in 
Judah, and another Kiriath-huzoth (City of streets?) in 
Moab. Kir, the Moabite word for city (MI 11 f. 24 29) 
probably as a walled place (cp the Hebrew usage), 
forms, by itself as an abbreviation, or in one of the 
compound forms Kir-Moab, Kir-heres or Kir-hareseth, 
the name of an important Moabite town. With Kartah 
compare the word for city (nap) used in Job 297. On 
these names, as indeed throughout these introductory 
discussions, compare the special articles. 

The defensive character or feature of the town is 
more or less clearly indicated by the names Bezer (2) 

Тое Namestdue and Bozrah, which mean a fortified 
Со character place (ср ‘ir mzbsdr=fortified city, 
otosi 15. 618 and often); Geder, Gederah ; 
Gederoth, Gederothaim, Gedor—all 

of which are from ,/gdr=to wall up, but some of them 
perhaps with the specific sense of sheepcotes (so often 
Heb. g’dérah); Hosah (place of refuge); the com- 
pounds with Migdal (=tower), viz., Migdal-el, Migdal- 
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gad, Migdol (cp also Magdali, AZ v. 23726); Mizpeh 
or Mizpah (5), which signifies the watch-tower (ep ‘ the 
field of Zophim,’ Nu. 2314 and Di. ad бос.; possibly 
also Zephath). Azem and Azmon, if, as is likely, they 
are to be derived from asm =to be strong, are prob- 
ably to be explained in the same way ; of the meanings 
‘enclosure’ or ‘fortress’ suggested in BDB for Aphek 
and Aphekah the latter may perhaps be justified by the 
Assyt. epeku=to be strong (Del. Ass. IVE 115a), 
but scarcely (with Ges. in 7hes.) by known usages of 
the root in Hebrew and Arabic. 

The size of the town appears to have been the origin 
of the names Zoar and Zior (small), Rabbah (large) in 
Judah (2233) and in Ammon (fully pey 3a nz7). Rabbith 
is perhaps also to be connected with the root of Kabbah. 

En-mishpat, Madon, and probably Meribah, owed 
their names to being places where disputes were settled. 

The presence of one or more wine-presses gave their 
names to the cities of Gath, Gath-hepher, Gath-rimmon 
(2), Gittaim (in addition to the place so named in Neh. 
1133, ep Gen. 3635 © Гєбдаци = Heb. nny; see AVITH, 
GITTALM); cp further Judg. 7 25, axrap. — Similarly 
the town of Migron is probably derived from a thresh- 
ing-floor (see § 88); but it is not clear whether ‘the 
threshing-floor of Atad’ (Gen. 50 ro f.) and the ' threshing- 
floor of Nacon' (2 5. 66— Chidon 1 Ch. 139) are names 
of towns or not (see ATAD, NACON) Madmen in 
Moab, Madmenah in Benjamin, and Madmannah in 
Judah, mean the dung-place or dung-pit,! and K1RIATH- 
SEPHER (g.v.) should apparently be translated Book- 
city. 

Whether the stenches which appear to have given 
their names to Zanoah (2), Ziphron, and Ophni! were 
natural, proceeding from some well or cave or the like, or 
artificial —Z.e., due to the life of the town—is uncertain. 
In the latter case, the names may have originated with 
the Bedonins, who are sensitive to the smells of towns 
(Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 210 438). 

Many place-names are plural in form—e.g., Gederoth, 
Akrabbim. In some cases the exact number of objects 

whence the name was derived is perhaps 
ТУ definitely indicated. Thus Kiriath-arba 
* may mean four-cities; Beer-sheba, seven 
wells. Migdal Hammeah (EV the tower of Meah) 
should mean the tower of the hundred; but on the 
reading of MT see HAMMEAH. In the case of Sheba 
(seven) and Eleph (a thonsand) we have names con- 
sisting of a term of number only ; unless, indeed, as is 
quite possible, the names are to be otherwise interpreted. 
'The question whether this class of names is at all large 
depends on the actual character of certain names 
apparently dual in form. 
Such names are— 


Adithaim Enaim Kiriathaim 

Adoraim En-eglaim Mahanaim 
Almon-diblathaim Ephraim Mizraim 
Beth-diblathaim Gederothaim Ramathaim 

Diblaim Gittaim Shaaraim 
Diblathaim Hapharaim Zemaraim. Cp also 
Dothaim (DorHAN) | Horonaim SAMARIA, JERU- 
Eglaim Kibzaim SALEM, § 1 


Does Kiriathaim mean two cities, Enaim, two wells, 
as Kiriath-arba means four cities and Beer-sheba, 
seven wells? The dual significance of this ending in 
many or all of these proper names has been called in 
question by Wellhansen (/D 77. 1876, p. 433). Philippi 


(ZDMG, 1878, рр. 63-67), Barth (NB 319, n. 5), 


1 The occurrence of such names as Madmen, and perhaps we 
may add Kibshan, ‘furnace’ (see NissHAN), makes it plausible 
(but cp the special articles) to hold that ZANOAH (2), ZIPHRON, 
and Орнмт are so called from natural or artificial stenches. п) 
is a well-known Heb. root. For Ziphron cp (а/а =10 smell 
(especially, though not exclusively, of bad smells); cp also , 
Syr. z¢Ahar=foetuit, a sense of which some trace 15 found in 
certain derivations of Ar. zafira. With Ophni cp Ar. ‘afina = 
to be putrid. We might add Hannathon if this name be from 
the root Zazaz (but see below, $ 107); cp Ar. anna =foetorem 
emisit ; Syr. Лапина =rancid ; also in Heb. Job 1917 (an from 
311 to be loathsome). 
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Kautzsch (Heb. Grai. C9, 88 с), Strack (Genesis, Ex- 
cursus, 139 /.). Cp also WMM, As. u. Ew. 251 f. 
[Winckler, XATO, 28 /.] The dual interpretation is 
retained, sometimes with a ?, in certain cases by BDB 
(see, e.g., under ean, wman), and defended by König 
(Lehrgeb. d. Heb. Sprache, 2436 f.). 

The main reasons urged against the dual character 
of the ending are these: (r) The dual in Hebrew, as 
also, it is urged, in original Semitie, is confined to 
things found in pairs; in many cases the proper names 
cannot be naturally explained of a pair of objects. (2) 
Such a form occurs in some cases side by side with a 
singular—e.g., Mahaneh and Mahanaim, Ramah and 
Ramathaim. (3) Fhe forms also occur side by side 
with forms in -d (;—) and -àm (n—). 

This last parallelism has been explained indeed by 
the supposition that -éz and -dm are alternative dual 
endings ; but on the other hand it is argued with force 
that the endings -ãn and -dm are unquestionably 
frequent in names in which there is no reason to assume 
a dual meaning ; and that in some names the ending 
-aim is certainly secondary, as may be seen most 
clearly in the case of Jerusalem (cp Amarna Urzusalim 
and MT Kt. form oben), which was later pronounced 


Jerusalaim (p5zyy МТ Кг.), and Samaria (pew, but 
in Aram. yor). Barth's explanation is somewhat 


different ; he regards -aim (-ain) as an old locative 
ending which was subsequently displaced by the more 
familiar -óz, -iz. 

The first of the foregoing objections (limitation of 
Hebrew dual) cannot be pressed ; the names in question 
may be pre-Israelitish (cp $ 89) and sprung from а 
dialect which, like Arabic, used the dual more freely 
than Hebrew; nor can a stricter dual-meaning be 
considered in all cases inappropriate—e.g., Kiryathaim 
may mean ‘The twin cities’ (cp use of the Heb. dual 
in e'cv—Ges.-Kautzsch, Gram. 09) ET, § 88c). 

'The second objection (parallel singular forms) is far 
from conclusive. 

As to the third (parallel forms іп a, etc.)—in view 
of the history of the name Jerusalem, a certain tendency 
to change a name so that it should resemble a dual 
form cannot be denied. On the other hand, this 
very tendency renders the prior existence of actual 
dual names probable. Further, in many cases the 
endings -aim, -dm, -da are attached to the feminine 


inflection ; if these endings be duals, the forms of the 
names are in accordance with the known laws of 
inflection; but if they are substantival afformatives 


the proper names in question are exceptional forma- 
tions; Barth, at least, in his section (NB, 316-416) 
on nouns with sufífixes, cites no instance of nouns 
formed by the addition of endings (such as -dm, -àz, 
-ün)to the feminine inflection. Among proper names 
might be cited some few ambiguous forms, such as 
pron, pna; 

The present writer therefore concludes that those 
names in which the endings -aim, -dm, or -n are 
attached to the feminine termination are dual forms ; 
that several other names also may be duals, but that 
the ending in their case is ambiguous. "Though not 
unaware of the divergence of some scholars, he would 
interpret Kiriathaim, ‘the two cities’; Gittaim, 
‘the two winepresses’; Diblathaim (in Beth-dibla- 
thaim = Almon Diblathaim), ‘the two assemblies’ (cp 
BDB s.v.); RAMATHAIM! (g.v.), ‘the two hills.’ 
Gederothaim is a name of doubtful genuineness, but, 
if genuine, would mcan the two walls or sheepcotes. 
In the following (among other) names the ending is 
ambiguous ; but the dual is in some cases appropriate 
and probable—Dothan (лл asni), Enaim or Enam 
(the two wells), Horonaim (the two hollows), Shaaraim 
(two gates, or double gates; ep St. Hed. Gr. 3404). 


1 Probably a ѓаѓех name of Ramah. 
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The significance of place-names turns not only on 
their meanings but also in some cases on their forms. 
This is too complicated a question to discuss here. As 
is remarked elsewhere, the names of two towns in 
Judah (ESHTEMOA [g.v.] and Eshtaol) present the same 
modification of the root as is found in the Arabic verb 
(conj. viii.) (and also in Mesha's Zzser. А 11); and in 
three names of towns belonging to the southern tribes 
(Eltekon, Eltekeh, and Eltolad), possibly also in the 
Reubenite Elealeh, the first element may be the Arabic 
article.! G. B. G. 


C. DIVINE NAMES? 


The special importance attaching to the names of 
God in the OT and the emphasis often laid on their 
108. Signifi- о Pad ae m Is. 428 

cance ef 535 Jer. 2) nds a partial explanation 

names, 11 the peculiar emphasis with which the 
word zame itself is there employed. The 
name of a person or thing was for the Hebrew not simply 
distinctive; it was a revelation of the nature of the 
person or thing named, nay, often almost an equivalent 
for the thing itself. This is specially true of names of 
God. A new special revelation of God leads to the 
formation of a new name (Gen. 1613). Only so can we 
explain many Hebrew forms of expression that either 
scem to us pleonastic or peculiar, or else easily become 
associated with a false meaning. [For other applica- 
tions of the term, some of them compelling attention by 
their boldness, see NAME, 8 9.] 

I. What is called the Tetragrammaton, man,’ appears 
in the OT 6823 times as the proper name of God as the 
109. Yahwé, pae of Israel. As such it serves to 

the sacred istinguish him from the gods of other 

name, tions. It is ‘the [sacred] name’ par 
excellence (Lev. 2411 Dt.2858). In the 
MT mm (YHWH) is almost always written with the 
vowels of Adonai, TINS ‘lord’ (YeHoWaH, nm). the 
God’ (YEHOWiH, ziy) being 
used when йара itself precedes.4 This was a direction 


vowels of édohim, n ток, ' 


1[It will not he surprising that the special articles, having 
been prepared independently, do not always agree in their ex- 
planations of these names with the present critical discussion. 
The reader will rightly infer that the question at issue is difficult. ] 

2 For other titles applied to God, see the several articles :— 
ABr, Avoni-, Анг, AMMI-, Dopr, Hau. SHEM-, ZUR, 
names in ; also BAAL, MOLECH, etc. 

For epithets applied to God, see above $$ 26 /f. 

For designations of other supernatural beings, heavenly or 
earthly, see ANGELS, AZAZEL, DEMONS, LILITH, SATYRS. 

For names of deities other than Yahwe, see ANATH, ASHERAH, 
AsH-HUR, ASHTORETH, BEL1AL, CHEMOSH, CHIUN, DAGON, 
QuEEN oF HEAVEN, SiccuTH, TAMMUZ, FORTUNE, ABRAHAM, 
Isaac, SARAH, Ми.сАН, LABAN, Samson, also above, $ 40% 

3 So also MI Z 18. In the second half of compound Hebrew 


proper names the name has the form YT" ; contracted into п’ 


(only, in the case of some of the names compounded with m 
‘the final element T? or 17 pent. merely an emphatic 


afformative and not the divine name’; so Jastrow, /SBL 
13 101%. [cp the view often maintained in this volume that rhe 
final д’ or ym is due to post-exilic manipulation of early names, 
such as *3nj ‘ay mes of ethnic origin). The contraction 


A’ occurs not cate in the hturgical formula m wba (written 


noo only in Ps. 104 35), praise ye Yah, but also twenty-four 


times otherwise, though only in poetical (and probably all late) 
passages. It is most prohably to be regarded with Jastrow 
(ZA IV, 1896, p. т #7.) as an artificial post-exilic formation. It is 


very doubtful whether *— (¢.g., in ‘IMD, etc.) occurs as а con- 
Cp on n this point Olsh. Lekrd. 612 f., and 
und Vokallehre 


traction for 17. 
Grimme, Grundzüge der Heb. Akzent- 
(Freiburg, 1896, p. 146). 

In the first half of compound proper names, on the other 


hand, we find the form in (from 335 the equivalent of Wy 
contracted into 3s (e.g, in M31, etc.). 

4 In зто places (143 of them in Ezek.) mm (originally probably 
without vowels) is retained in the text after the Kr. “7%, which 


has come to be regarded as a кё. The resulting combination 
* Adonai [substituted for] YHWH, Kr. {Adonai Y6eHoWiH '— 
ie., Ad6nai Eloóhim—appears in EV as ‘the Lord Gon.’ 
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to the reader always to substitute for the unpronounce- 
able! actual name either @длат, uw (hence in © 
ó xúpios for mn) or elohim, mijow. On this A7é zer- 
petuum ep Gesen. Gram. § 173. 

The controversy as to the correct pronunciation of the 
tetragrammaton, whether as Yahwe, m Yahàwe, av 
Yahwa, дул, or Yah4wa, mm? a con- 
troversy in which, as in Ех. 314, the 
derivation of mmr from an imperfect 
form of ma was always assumed,? has been gradually 
brought to an end by the general adoption of the view, 
first propounded by Ewald, that the true form is Vahwe, 
my The abbreviated form, Yahu, vw, can be ex- 
plained only by the form, Yahw, ym (with closed syl- 
lable; cp sni» from yi), and the stghol{é) of the second 
syllable is attested, to mention nothing else, by the fact 
that, in Samaritan poetry, ma: rhymes with words end- 
ing in that way.* 

A much more difficult point to decide is the original 


110. Its 
pronunciation. 


1 As early as the beginning of the third century B.C. mim 
seems to have been regarded as appyrov, at least beyond the 
sacred precincts. Thus is to be explained to a considerable 
extent the avoidance of the Tetragrammaton in the latest books 
of the OT, as e.g., in Daniel (except chap. 9), to some extent in 
Chronicles, and, in consequence of editorial revision, in Ps. 42- 
84, as wellas in theApocrypha generally. The NT follows LXX 
in invariably substituting ‘the Lord’ (ô xipios) for YHWH, 
sya. At the same time, however, the gradual change that 
came over the idea of God as it hecame more and more universal, 
had also a great deal to do with the suppression of the personal 


name in favour of ‘ God,’ cow (so everywhere in Koheleth) 


and other appellatives. What led more than anything 
else, however, to mens avoiding the utterance of the sacred 
name, was probably the dread of breaking the injunction 
Ех. 207. It would appear, indeed, from © of Lev, 2416 
that the very mention of the sacred name was threatened 
with death. Probahly, however, as in the original, all that 
is meant is the employment of it in abusive language or in 
witchcraft. 

According to the Babylonian Talmud (} 2744 39 4) the name ту» 
had ceased to be pronounced even by the priests in the blessing 
as early as the time of Simon the Just (about 270 в.с. ; cp, how- 
ever, on this date, EccLEsiasTICUs, $ 7[2]. Philo, on the other 
hand, declares simply that the sacred name was pronounced 
only in the sacred precincts, and according to the Jerusalem 
Talmud (Ро 8 7) 1t was lawful down to the very end for the 
high priest to pronounce it—though finally only below his 
breath—in the ceremonial of the day of Atonement. Moreover, 
Josephus (4 zz. ii. 12 4) seems to have known the true pronuncia- 
tion, though he excuses himself from giving it as being unlawful. 
As late as 130 A.D. Abbà Shāūl denied eternal bliss to any 
one who should pronounce the sacred name with its actual 
consonants. See on this especially Dalman, Der Gottesname 
Adonaj und seine Gesch. (Berlin, 1889), and cp Che. OPs. 
299-303. 

? Cp Franz Del. ‘On the pronunciation of the Tetragram- 
maton, Z4 7^3 f. (1883-84). Brinton reads Jahva, ‘The 
origin of the sacred name Jahva,' Archiv für Rel-Wiss., 1899, 
3 226 J. 

3 Grimme alone (of. eit. 143 ff.), on quite insufficient grounds, 
explains M7" as a lengthened form of Vr, Yahu, regarding it as 


a sort of plural or collective form from the root yq or ym. 

4 On this cp Kau. 7ZZ, 1886, no. то, col. 223. Moreover, 
Theodoret (guest. 15 in Exodum) states that the Samaritans 
pronounced the sacred name 'IaBé, and the same pronunciation 
1s ascribed by Epiphanius (Adv. Aer, 1. З 20) to a Christian sect, 
and is to be found in Egyptian magic papyri (on this, as also on 
the whole question, see the thorough investigation of A. Deiss- 
mann, ‘Griechische Transskriptionen des Tetragrammaton ' in 
his Bibelstudien, Marburg, 1895, p. 3/7. ; Author. Transl. by 
A. Grieve, 1gor, р. 321 27). Clement of Alexandria (S777. 
v. 634, according to the better reading) attests the still more 
exactly corresponding form Iaové or 'Iaovaí; Origen, the form 
"lay.  Burkitt's edition of fragments of Aquila shows that Aquila 
wrote the sacred name in archaic Hebrew characters. Finally, 
on ‘Jahwe’ is based also the form Iawovye in the Jewish- 
Egyptian Magic-papyri ; cp L. Blau, das altjudische Zauber- 
wesen (1898), 128. According to Blau, w appears in the third 
place in order that the first three vowels may be sounded Iaw 
(=). The form /eze occurring in Latin MSS (cp ZATW 
1346 [1881], 2 173 [1882]) at least testifies to an e in the second 
syllable. On the other hand, the form /ао, handed down by 
the Gnostics, may be left out of account. Like all similar forms 
(¢.g., Ievw, in Philo Byblius), it is simply the product of erro- 
neous or misunderstood Jewish statements. n this cp Bau- 
dissin, ‘Der Ursprung des Gottesnamens /ao,’ in his Studien 
zur semit, Rel. 2 18x ff. (1876). 
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meaning of the word Yahwé. In E of the Pentateuch 
mm, transposed from the third person 
into the first, is explained by God him- 


self first by ‘І am that I am’ (max 
mag ow), and then by the simple ‘I am’ (mag) 
YHWH (mm) is here obviously regarded as the third 
person imperfeet of the archaic stem HWH (лул= ma). 


‘to be,’ in the sense of ‘he is (and manifests himself) 
continually,'! with the additional connotation of remain- 
ing the same, so that the name would express both the 
attribute of permanence and that of unchangeability, 
and especially unehangeability in keeping promises— 
t.e., faithfulness. 

This explanation offered in the OT itself has been felt 
by many modern seholars (beginning with Ewald) to be 
only an attempt to explain a primitive name that had 
long since become unintelligible, and, further, ќо be 
simply the product of a religious-philosophieal specula- 
tion and far too abstract to be by any possibility eorreet. 
Increased importance is given to these considerations 
by the observation that the name is in no sense peculiar 
to the Hebrews, and on other soil it must originally 
have had a much simpler and in particular a much more 
conerete signification. 

Of the various hypotheses that maintain an adoption 
of the name from some foreign nation, that which 
112. Supposed iun. Rum the ines of the Kenites 
foreign origin. as su the greatest claim to mention 

(so Tiele, years ago ; most recently in 
his Gesch. der Rel. im Altertum,1299; St. GI 7, 1887, 
l 130 f; ep Che. E29) 5[1876]799). At Sinai Yahwé 
revealed himself to Moses and then to the whole people ; 
whence Sinai was—what it long continued to be; cp, 
e.g., I K. 198 f. —the proper seat of Yahwé. Асеога- 
ing to the oldest tradition the Sinai district was in- 
habited by the Kenites (cp KENITES, Moses, § 14). 
That indeed the name Yahwe was then revealed to Moses 
and through him to the people is expressly asserted only 
by the youngest Pentateuch source (P). Е does not 
say this expressly, and aceording to J Yahwé was in use 
from the beginning as the name of the god of the patri- 
arehs ; even the interpolated Gen. 426 earries it back as 
far as Enoch. It is, in fact, hardly eonceivable that 
Moses should have been able to proclaim a god that 
was simply unknown, a new god, as ‘ god of the fathers.’ 
Great uncertainty, however, attaches on the other hand 
to the hypotheses of the occurrence of the related forms 
Vahu (Yau) and Ya in Assyrio-Babylonian or Canaan- 
itish proper names.? 

1 The MS known as the Grecus Venetus finely renders my’ 
by inventing the substantive б óvrerjs—z.e., probably ‘the 
really existing one’; hardly, as Lag. (Uers. 138), comparing 
SovAdw, supposes, with a causative signification, to indicate mr 
as a Hiph'il. 

2 When P nevertheless gives Jochebed (0521 Ex. 620)as the 


name of Moses’ mother, we must suppose this to be a name sub- 
stituted by a later editor for what P originally wrote. Others 
take the name Jóchébed as an indication that Yahwé was origin- 
ally the God of Moses’ family or his tribe. But cp ЈАСОБ, 8 13 
JOCHEBED. 

3 In support of a Canaanitish Ja% the following cases have 
been cited :—the place-names mentioned by W. M. Miiller 
(As. м. Eur. 162 312 f.)—viz., from the list of Thotmes II., 
Bai-H-y--à (F322), and from that of SoSenk, Ba-57-y-'à, Sa- 
na-y-d, and /Za-zf-4i-4—al| equally doubtful; Гама, the 
name of a king of Hamath, also written 7/uzdz; so Schr. 
KA TO), 237, and Wi. G/ 36 7, who has also proved Azrīiyau 
of Vaud (according to Schrader, Azariah of Judah) to be the 
name of a N. Syrian king (40/113); but cp also Jastrow, 
* Ilubť di and the supposed Jaubi'di, ZA, 1895, p. 222,7. The 
names adduced by Pinches, ‘Va and Jawa in Assyro-Baby- 
lonian inscriptions,’ PS#A 151 pp. 1-13 (cp also Jager, Beitr. 
zur Assyr.1452f.; Grimme, Grundztge, etc., 145; Hommel, 
AHT 115, and Exp. T 104248144; Sayce, 22. 9522; [against | 
Hommel] König, ‘the origin of the name mm,’ 7б. 10 189 7), 
must for the present, on account of the uncertainty attending the 
explanation, and often the reading as well, be left out of account. 
Against the proposal of Ета. Del. (Zar. 158 /7.) to derive a form 
Jahu, common to all Canaanites, from an Accadian /a-z, trans- 
formed by the Hebrew priests into mm, so as to render possible 
its derivation from дуд, ‘to Бе, cp Philippi, 2./: I olkerpsych. u. 
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Ex. 314 being left out of account, ‘ Yahwé’ has been 
explained variously.! 

(a) As nomen imperfecti Kal of ma, ' to fall,’ either 
in the sense of ‘rushing, crashing down’ (Klo. GZ 70), 
or in that of 'falling (from heaven),' 


ы шш as being originally the name of one of 
axo unns the objects (see MASSEBAH, § 1 4) called 


Baiiyl (so, along with other possible 
explanations, Lag. Orzen/alia, 227 ff.). 
(4) As a nomen imperfecti Kal of дул, ‘to blow' (cp 


Arabie Zazed( y), ‘to blow,’ Хатой", ‘air, breeze’), * the 
Blower,'? as a name for the storm-god, analogous to 
the Assyrian Каттар. 

(c) As a "omen imperfecti Hiph'il of ma, either as 
‘he who makes to be, calls into existence,’ the Creator,? 
or, following (a), as ‘he who makes to fall, who sniites 
with lightning,* and so, as before, the storm-god. 

A Hiph'il (or a causative form analogous to the 
Hebrew //p/ il), however, from ma (or ma) cannot be 


produced, apart from late Syriae formations, in any 
Semitic dialect, and the signification ‘fall’ oecurs in 
Hebrew only in the imperative кл, Job376 (where 
Siegfried, SBOT, reads m); and for the meaning 


‘blow’ recourse must be had to Arabic; whilst the 
interpretation of Yahwe as ereator would ill agree with 
Hebrew usage, which employs the name Yahwe chiefly 
with reference to revelations of God to his people, or 
the conduet of the people towards their national god, 
whereas the cosmie working of God is connected with 
other divine names. 

It is not to be denied that ma may have had origin- 
ally another much more concrete signification than that 
given in Ex. 314. Nevertheless it seems precarious to 
suppose that while Hebrew was still a living language, 
the people should have been so completely deluded as 
to the meaning of the most important and saered name. 
The objection that Ex. 814 rests on a piece of too subtle 
metaphysieal speeulation, falls so soon as we cease to 
force into it the abstraet coneeption of ' self-existence,' > 
and content ourselves with the great religious idea of 
the living God who does not ehange in his actions. 

Of originally appellative names by far the commonest 
(2570 times) is eoi»: (стік), the regular plural of 
(lA (ток), God, which (if we allow 
for the modification of 4 to 6) єогге- 
sponds to the more original Arabic zAZ 
(Aramaic aby). Of the fifty-seven 


114. Elóhim : 
form and 
meaning. 


Sprachwiss., 1882, pp. 175 A., Tiele, 74. Т, 1882, pp. 262 f- 5 
Kue. Hibbert Lectures, 3087. Moreover, according to Winckler 
(GI 136.) mn, with the meaning of ‘ Lord of eternal being,’ is 
to be regarded as a spiritualising of the quite independent and 
distinct popular form Jahu. 

1 Cp especially Driver, ‘Recent theories on the origin and 
nature of the Tetragrammaton,’ Stud. Bibl. l; T. P. Valeton, 
* De Israelitische Godsnaam,’ Theol. Stud., May 1889. 

2 So Wellh. Z/G(? A), 25, n. т, 4) 26 n. 1: ‘The etymology is 
quite obvious ; he rides through the air, he blows.' 

3 So already Jn. Clericus (1696) on Ex. 63; Schr., since 1862, 
and in Schenkel's £74.-lex. 8 167 f. (cp, however, also ААТ) 
25): Lag. ZD./G22331, and most recently in Ubers. 137 /7. 
(= ‘he who calls into being what he has promised’). The equat- 
ing of a and дуу, so as to obtain the meaning, ‘the Vivifier, 
distributer of life,’ must be rejected, for the interchange of д and 
n at the beginning of a Semitic word is unheard of. 

4 So Lag. Orientalia, 229 (alongside of the explanation as 
imperf. Kal), and, doubtfully, Stade, GV71429. According to 
G. Margoliouth (75 21, 1895, p. 57), mmis ‘one who sends 
down things from heaven.' 

5 So, eg., Di. (Gen., 1887, p. 74): “һе who exists absolutely 
and lives in himself’; Schultz, A/ttest. Theol.(®), 387, ‘the im- 
mutable, self-centred existence; the absolute personality.’ De- 
serving of mention, also, is the hypothesis of G. H. Skipwith 
("The Tetragrammaton,’ /QR 10662 7), according to which 
ma ‘he will be,’ is the elliptic form of the invocation of the 
ancient Israelite warrior-god, to be completed by 98 and 327 


—é.e., ‘God will be with us.’ The Untersuchungen über den 
Namen Jehova of B. Steinführer (1898), and W. Spiegelberg's 
eine Vermutung tiber den Ursprung des Namens mm (from 
an Egyptian word for 'cattle"), ZDMG, 1899, p. 633 Í, are 
quite valueless. 
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places where the singular (mox) occurs, forty-one belong 


to the Book of Job, and the rest (apart from the Kt. of 
2 K. 17 31) either to poetic passages or to late prose. It 
can hardly be doubted, accordingly, that the singular 
(am^w) is only an artificial restoration based on the plural 


(oby)? The plural serves sometimes to denote the 


heathen gods (Ex. 91 1212 203 ete.) or images of gods 
(Ex. 2023 ete. ), but mostly to denote a single god (or 
image of a god—e.g., Ex. 321, most probably also Gen. 
313032), whether a heathen deity (eg., 15.57, of 
Dagon; r K. 115, even of a female deity—for Hebrew 
never had a word for goddess) or the God of Israel.? 
In numberless places—especially with the addition of 
the article—nvjoxa (7.e., like 6 Өєб in the NT, the 
well-known, true God) is a sort of proper name апа 
equivalent for Yahwe. The usage of the language 
gives no support to the supposition that we have in the 
plural form him, as applied to the god of Israel, the 
remains of an early polytheism,? or at least a combina- 
tion with the higher spiritual beings (the ‘son of God’ 
or ‘sons of the gods '—7.e., according to Heb. usage, 
simply beings belonging to the class of Elohim, Gen. 
624 Job16 21 387, ep Ps. 291 897 [6]. Rather must 
we hold to the explanation of the plural as one of majesty 
and rank (a variety of abstraet plural expressing a com- 
bination of the several characteristics inherent in the 
conception).4 

‘There is much difference of opinion as to the ety- 
mology, and therefore the proper signification, of the 
word Z/ókim. A verbal stem, aw, 


of which one would naturally think 
first of all, is not known in Hebrew ; and the Arabic 
'adaka, ‘to worship God,’ is obviously a denominative 
from the substantive 42А, ‘God.’ On the other hand, 
the derivation from the Arabic ’adzka, with medial ғ 
(according to Arabie scholars an old Bedouin word 
meaning ‘to be filled with dread, be perplexed,’ and so 
‘anxiously to seek refuge’), seemed enticing. — 778A 
(том) would thus mean іп the first place ‘ dread,’ then 


the objeet of the dread with whom one nevertheless 
seeks refuge. 

Support for this view has been found in particular in several 
allusions in the OT itself to the supposed proper meaning of the 
word, since in Gen. 3142 53 God is called ‘the fear (пв) of 
Isaac,'and in Is. 813 Ps. 76 12 [11], ‘the object of fear’ (mz). 
The state of the problem is this. If 'aZz&a, along with the cog- 
nate walrha, ‘to fear,' is really an independent verbal stem, the 
above explanation has a greater claim to consideration than any 
other. Possibly, however, "йа itself, along with walika, is 
only a denominative from '"Z/àA, and signifies originally ' pos- 
sessed of God’ (cp év6ovaxacewv, 6aucovav), as the Arabic бача 
means ‘to be possessed of Za'7'6 In this case, naturally, 
Fleischer's explanation would be futile. 


115. Etymology. 


1 According to Baethg. (Beitr. 297) the poetic author of 
Dt. 32 is to be regarded as the inventor of the sing. MON. 


2 The use of mnbx (1S. 2813) in the sense of supernatural 
being, ghost, is quite exceptional, and it is certainly an error to 
assert that ‘x sometimes indicates judges or magistrates in 
general. In Ех. 216 9325 / [8 .] 15. 225 ‘x invariably means 
God, as witness of a lawsuit or dispenser of oracles. (We have 
clearly a relic of the last-mentioned usage in Ex. 416 [J ?] and 
even in 7 1 [P?].) In Ex. 227, too, the parallelism shows that 
what is meant is the reviling of God as the giver of decisions 
on points of law, In Ps.8216 977 1381, on the other hand, 
the ‘x are, like the ‘holy ones’ of Ps. 8968 [5 7], the gods of the 
heathen, which, in later post-exilic times, fell to a lower rank 
(see ANGELS), 

3 According to WRS (A509, 445), ‘the Elohim of a place 
originally meant all its sacred denizens, viewed collectively as 
an indeterminate sum of indistinguishable beings.’ 

4 On this point cp Ges. Gram. (Zi), $$ 12457 and 132%. In the 
Phoenician inscriptions, too (cp G. Hoffmann, Ueber einige phon. 
Inschr., 1889, р. 17 7), now Elim) indicates most probably the 


universal conception of divinity, ?N, on the contrary, the in- 
dividual deity in the idol. 

5 So especially the illustrious Arabist Fleischer (most lately 
in Kleine Schriften, 1 154 ff), and after him Franz Del. (most 
recently in his Genesis, 1887, p. 48, where he explains TON 
as ‘awe or respect,’ and then ‘ Sect of awe’). х 

6 So №14, ZDMG 40 174, after We. Wakid?, 356, п. 3 (ийла 
‘an-irraguli, ‘the fear of God has made the man harmless’). 
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There is just as little proof, however, for the view of 
Ewald, and after him Dillmann (on Gen. 11; also in 
Handb. d. А Тйсћеп Theol.), that aby means ‘to be 


mighty,’ and is to be regarded as a by-form of the stem 
now (эк), from which ^w comes. 


Nestle follows another course ( Theol. St. aus Wirt., 
1882, p. 243 /:), explaining e/o; as the plural, not 
of the late artificially revived form 2/02, but of the 
sing. é/ (sce next &).! 

Nestle supposes the plural to have arisen from 2 by the artificial 
insertion of a n (л), like Heb. ninzN, maidens, from DX, Arab. 


'abahát, fathers, Syr. Sahin, names, etc. Nestle is thus able 
easily to explain how the older language had no singular for 
€lohim but él, and no other plural for él but &loóhim. The 
explanation of this plural form would thus be dependent on that 
of the sing. ё] (see below). To Nestle’s hypothesis, however, 
there is the objection 2 that at least the Arabic formations of this 
kind have a short 4 before the termination, whilst the long 2 of 
€lohim would represent a long 4; and above all, that all ex- 
amples with inserted у (if we ignore some secondary formations 
in Syriac) have the fem. ending. Moreover, were this hypo- 


thesis accepted, the Ar. 'é@/ and the Aram. RON would have, 


with Nestle, to be regarded as words borrowed directly or in- 
directly from the Hebrew. 


There is no less difference of opinion as to the ex- 
planation of él, ‘God,’ a word which appears as a 
116. El divine name 217 times (73 in Ps., 55 in Job, 

“and generally almost only in poetical passages, 
or at least in elevated prose), and just like &lóhim (see 
preceding col, n. 2) may denote either deities (mby 
e.g., in Ex. 1511, etc., Ps. 581 [2] corrected text) which 
have come to be viewed as subordinate divinities, or 
the god of Israel. Sometimes it occurs with the article 
(yet also without it; so especially їп Deutero-Isaiah, 
4018, etc.), like ‘the é/ékim’ (очіокп) in the sense of 
the trne God (e.g., Gen. 463), but specially often with 
some attribute or other, whether a noun (e.g., БРЕ bx, 
‘hero-god,’ 15.96) or an adjective as in ^m by, ‘the 
living God,’4 joy 5м (see below, 8.118), ‘God most 
high,’ тч? Sx (see below, § 117), ‘God almighty (?),' or 
with a genitive, as бхлез by, ‘the God of Bethel’ 5 (Gen. 
357) cow by, ‘the god of antiquity’ (Gen. 2133), or 
finally with a noun in apposition—e.g., Gen. 463; cp 
also 3320 where Jacob calls the »asseóáh (for in view of 
"2x"? we must read thus, not nsi, 'altar') that he 
erected ' Z, god of Israel.’ Very frequent is the 
occurrence of é/ (never тоқ or ods) as first or second 
member in proper names—e.g. , лк, os, ток, оку, 
Dies, etc. (see above, § 25). | 

Against the derivation of the substantive z/ (by) from 
bix ‘to be strong,’ with the meaning ‘the strong one,’ 
a derivation at one time common and in itself satis- 
factory,® objections have been raised. The most that 


The other example from Lieder der Hudhail (ed. We. 123), 
no. 278, 2 3, is less certain, 


1 Conversely, Ewald had already explained bx as abbreviated 
from тох (bN); Lehre der Bibel von Gott, 2 382 ff. 


2 Cp Nöld. SBA W, 1882, р. 1180. 

3 Cp the detailed refutation of this theory by №14. (SBAIV, 
1882, pp. 1183 7), according to whom both 2/ and ZA were 
already in existence side by side before the parting of the 
Semitic nations, Cp also Ed. Meyer, ‘El’ in Roscher's Дел. 
d. griech. и. róm. Mythol. 1223 ff.; Baethgen, too, shows 
(Beitr. 271, and in the excursus, 297 7.) that it is at best but 
traces of the form ¿ (eZ) that are to be found in the various 
Semitic tribes and peoples, whilst 2/2 is quite wanting in some 
languages. On the other hand, é has in some cases become 
quite unfamiliar in the living language; in others it is passing 
out of use, its place being taken by za4. It is only in personal 
names that ©... 2/ has established itself in all Semitic lan- 
guages, either alone as in some of them, or alongside of 2/24 as 
in others. 


4 Cp El roi, Gen. 1613 RVmg. (3 Sx); see Isaac, 8 2. 


5 On this usage of 22, perhaps the oldest, where it originally 
denoted the local divinity (afterwards identified with Yalwe) 
of the several places of worship, cp Stade, GV 1 428. 

6 Wellhausen says (Skizzen, 3169): ‘the true content of the 
conception “ God " amongst the Semites generally is that of lord- 
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can be cited in the way of evidence for such a use of 
the substantive Z/ is the expression тт бхр, ‘it is in 
the power of my hand’ (Gen. 3129 and elsewhere) It 
has been urged too, especially by Lagarde (.Mz/fei/wugen, 
1884, pp. 96 /.), that the derivation of this particular 
name from a neuter verbal stem is unthinkable (cp, 
however, also po ‘scoffer’; «9, 'Demon') Above 
all it is objected that a participle or verbal noun from 
bx (or б-к) would of necessity have an unchangeable 2,1 
whereas forms like Elbànàn (qindx), Elimélek (оек) 
and many others would argue for the ё being simply a 
prolongation of an original 2 The last objection would 
apply also to Nóldeke's? derivation from bw, ‘to be in 
front.' Dillmann (on Gen.1:) and Lagarde? derive 
bx from лух (or bx) ; but for the meaning, assumed by 


Dillmann, ‘to be mighty,’ no authority can be found, 
and Lagarde's connection of él with the preposition 
(эм) ‘to,’ is open to serious question. (See NATURE- 
WORSHIP, $ 2.) 

Lagarde maintains that е2 denotes: him ‘after whom one 
strives,’ * who is the goal of all human aspiration and endeavour’ 
(according to Deutsche Schriften, 222, the ‘aim’ or * goal’), or 
(1888) ‘to whom опе һаѕ recourse in distress or when one is in 
need of guidance’ (Ubers. 170: ‘to whom one attaches oneself 
closely). Such an origin for the name would be no doubt con- 
ceivable on the basis of pure and strict monotheism; it is, 
however, inconceivable if 22е, e/, originally served to denote any 
god whatever,? and even a demon or local divinity. 

We are no nearer a solution in the case of the divine 


name Shaddai, wj. Whilst it occurs six times? as an 
attribute of Sy, it occurs as an inde- 


117. Saddai. pendent divine name 39 times, of 
which 31 belong to the poetical parts of Job (since here, 
as is well known, Yahwe is avoided and its place taken 
by other names) According to Ex. 63 (P) it was by 
the name él Saddai (not Yahwé) that God revealed 
himself to the patriarchs. It is in agreement with this 
that four of the six Genesis passages belong certainly to 
P (along with the three personal names compounded 
with тш), whilst, as © shews, Saddai in Gen. 4314 is a 
Redactor's interpolation into the text of E. The only 
pre-exilic testimony for Saddai is therefore Gen. 4925 
Nu. 24 416. 

It is incorrect to appeal in support of the common 
explanation ‘Almighty’ to the Arabie root adda, ‘to 
be firm, strong, for the Hebrew equivalent for this 
would be not ww (SDD) but me (SDD). Nor is 
much weight to be laid on 63's rendering Saddai by 
‘Almighty’ (zarrokpárcop). This occurs only in the 
book of Job, and there only in 15 out of 31 places, 
whilst in the Pentateuch Saddai is simply rendered by a 
pronoun (uov, gov, 6 éuós) or passed over altogether.® 
Judged by its form, Saddai could only be a derivative 


ship.' With this it agrees that Vahwé is also called in Is.65 
and elsewhere ‘the king,’ and that in Ethiopic the pluralis 
majestatis anlak has become a sort of proper name for God. 

Y Yet Nóldeke still in 1882 decided (SBA IF, 1882, p. 1188) that 
bx has Jrobaély an originally long vowel. Asa matter of fact the 
punctuation of the Massora (in zw om, etc., alongside of уток) 
may be founded on an error. Whether the Babylonian zr, 
‘God ' (but never as the name of a defined god ; cp on this point 
Jensen, A'esmog. der Бад. 116), can be cited in support of the 
original shortness of the vowel in by, must be left an open 
question. Lagarde (Übers. 131 /) regards the Assyrian form 
Sir--a-à—' Israelite’ as sufficient proof. 

2 95.4117, 1880, p. 760%, less definitely 1882, р. 1175: 

З Symnicta, 2 (1880), ae ; Orientalia, 2 (1880), 10 J. ; 
Mittheilungen, Y 94 ff. зот f. 231 f. 2 27 f. 185 (1881-86); at 
length (most recently) in (ers. 159 7%, According to p. 167 the 
derivation of ^w from the preposition х was proposed as long 
ago as by Josue de la Place (1655). P 

4 According to Lagarde, it is true, 4y was not a native word 
amongst the Arabs, Idumzeans, etc., but only a loan-word from 
the Jews (cp, however, above n. 3). р 

5 Five times in Gen. (for we must certainly read 435 by for 
O NN in Gen. 4925) and in Ex. 63. 

6 In Ezek. 10 s, probably an interpolated verse, © retains the 
form Xaó8a« This, however, by no means furnishes any real 
evidence for the originality of the pronunciation ‘ў. 
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of the form 435 with the suffix ay.! But this root 
means only ‘lay waste, destroy,’ and it is surely incon- 
ceivable that, for example, in the oldest passage (Gen. 
4925), el Saddai designates God as the devastator or 
destroyer. Moreover, the pronunciation 3addai is 
perhaps purely artificial, intended to embody the ex- 
planation эф (.$) = ‘what (or who) is sufficient.’ It is 
only thus we can explain the remarkable rendering 
(ò ixavés; cp ikavw0jqvar [=~] in Mal. 310) of @ in 
Job2I15 312 402 Ruthl2of of G4 in Ezek.124 апа 
of Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion (also R. Ishaki 
on Ex. 63). То derive the name from a root any would 
require the pronunciation saddai (ý, the so-called 


nomen opificis). But there is no such root in Hebrew, 
though according to Ета. Delitzsch (Prol. 1896) there 
is a root sad ‘to be high’ in Assyrian.? See SHADDAI. 
Like Saddai, the title 'Elyon (угор), ‘the Almighty,’ 
appears sometimes in connection with El (Gen. 1418-20 
tmx. and in apposition with Yahwe in v. 22; 
118. Blyot- pe 7895) or Vahwe (Ps. 728 (a7); in 57 3[2] 
7856, too, Elóhim has been substituted by a Redactor, 
as elsewhere in Ps, 42-84 for Yahwé: see PSALMS, § 7), 
sometimes standing alone (Nu. 2416 Dt. 328 Ps. 218[7] 
465 [4] 77 11 о], ete. ; asa vocative 93[2]). That when 
it stands alone 'elyón was felt to be a proper noun is clear 
from its never having the article even after prepositions ; 
cp, e.g., Ps. 7311 1s. 14 14 Ps. 5014. With this agrees the 
testimony of Philo Byblius (Eus. Prep, evang. ] то) 
that among the Phoenicians 'EXo6v was in use as а 
name for God. This is the simplest explanation of the 
fact that in the single early passage where 'Elyón 
occurs (Nu. 2416) it is put in the month of a foreigner, 
whilst the employment of the word as an Israelite 
name for God belongs almost exclusively to post-exilic 
usage. 
Another word, occurring as a sort of proper noun 
130 (or according to the Massora 134) times, not as 
; Kr. for Yahwe (see above note т) but 
LOE, оша Ktb., is ie 1.@.) е to 
MT Adonai (чк) but probably originally Adoni CN) 
‘my lord.? Adōn (vy) without suffix is used only in 
Ps. 1147, of God; and ‘the Adon’ (paxa) in Mal. 31,and, 


in connection with other divine names, in Ex. 2317 3423 
and five times in Is. (124 31, etc.). 
Of other terms indicative of lordship Baal (by3) ‘ pro- 


prietor, lord’ (with the article byzz) was also in ancient 


120. Baal times used without hesitation as a desig- 

d ‘nation for the god of Israel This is 
proved by a series of proper names compounded with 
' Baal,' in the bestowal of which not the heathen Baal 


1 So Baethgen (Beitr., etc., 294) who appeals to Palmyrene 
and other parallels. He maintains that ‘w can be explained 
only asan Aramaism, an Aramaism that the Hebrews brought 
with them from their Aramzan home. 

2 Nildeke (SBA П”, 1880, p. 775; ZDMG 42 480) conjectured 


that ‘SY ог (on the analogy of `7) “Ww, ‘my lord’ was the 

original pronunciation. Ср G. Hoffmann, PAón. Inschr. 53-55. 
. . f . 

But what explanation could then be given of 0 YN in the 


mouth of God (Gen. 4925 Ex. 63)? Cp SHADDAL 
3 As Dalman has shown (Der Gottesname Adonaj u. seine 
Gesch.), it is simply by Rahbinic arbitrariness, not yet known to 


the Talmud, that we have the form C278) with long 4 (commonly 
supposed to be a means of distinction from the ordinary profane 
form [348] ‘my lords ' ; but supposed by Nestle 24 TIV, 1896, 
р. 325, to be a reaction of the 4 of 7\7", such a form as mm 


being impossible; and by Lagarde, Uéers. 188, to be an 
Aramaism, related to the Old Palestinian Dos like Syriac әта йу, 
‘kingly’ to ;s/]e£À) or even а plural suffix at all (in connection 
with the plural of majesty D'22N). For with the suffix of the 
first person sing. elsewhere only the sing, °7К is found, and 
from this form the divine name had to be distinguished. The 
common assertion that the suffix in эл is often, as in »onsiemr, 
madame, elc., quite meaningless, is corrected by Dalman by 
the ohservation that outside of the Book of Daniel and eight 
critically doubtful passages, the suffix is never quite meaningless. 
(Cp excursus on Adonai, Che. OPs. 299-303.) 
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but Yahwé was certainly thought of.! See JERUBBAAL, 
ISHBAAL, MERIBAAL, BEELIADA (forms retained in 
Ch.), but in the earlier books deliberately corrupted 
by the substitution of El or Bósheth.? See, however, 
МЕРНІВОЅНЕТН. 

The title *'Ábir of Jacob’ (3pp: vax) ‘the Strong One 
of Jacob’ {z.e., he whom Jacob must acknowledge and 
. honour as the Strong One; cp омтр" vip 

121. Abir. in all parts of the Book of Isaiah—i.e., 
he whom Israel ought to treat as the Holy One), Gen. 
4924 and four other times (cp Is. 124 Dea *x), occurs 


only in poetical writing. Since no adjective dir (vzx) 
is known, it is probable that we should read addir (72x), 


but with the same meaning, ' the Strong One of Jacob,’ 
not 'the Bull of Jacob' as by itself it might mean. 
Isaiah would certainly not have employed the expression 
had it contained for him any reminiscence of steer- 
worship. On the other hand it is very probable that 
dir (уск) is so written In order to avoid the likeness to 
abbir (zu) ' bull.’ 

Another term used only in poetry as a kind of divine 
name is sr (ss), ' Коск.' lt occurs attached to a geni- 
tive in ws : : 1 
TS (One "ws, 2 5. 233 Is 3029) or with 

a suffix (e.g., Dt. 323o; in v. 3r also of a 
heathen deity), and also alone—e.z., in Dt. 32418—even 
as a vocative, parallel with Yahwé, Hab.112 (if the 
text is sound). On the other hand it is very question- 
able whether in the plainly very corrupt text of Gen. 
4924 (Зил jax), ‘the stone of Israel’ is to be taken 
(like ^ sy} as а name for God. 

Special fulness is required in discussing, finally, the 
combination of Yahwé or Elóhim with the genitive 

os stbaoth (mwzs) ‘hosts,’ from which 

123. Sébaoth. sprang a much used name for God.4 
The original appellative signification of sébáoth appears 
still quite plainly in the full formula * Yahwé the god of 
the hosts’ (muzya ibg mam, with the article), Hos. 126 [5] 


Am. 313 614; according to © originally also 95. 
Much more common is the form (mwas ‘лок ^) without 
article, and commonest of all ‘ Yahwé of hosts’ (mas ^).? 
Frequently, too, Adonai is prefixed to this (probably in 
most cases an interpolation to supply the place of the 
original Yahwe, on which cp above § 109, note 4), 
sometimes also лп, ‘the lord’ (15.124 194, to which, 


according to ©, 1016 is to be added). 

Of the 282 places where the genitive ṣëbāōth occurs, 
no less than 246 are in the prophets (55 in І ls., 81 
in Jer.), and even the five that occur in Kings are in 
speeches of prophets. It nowhere appears in the 
Pentateuch,® Josh., Judg., Ezek., Joel, Obad., or 
(apart from Ps. 2410 and 15 places in the 2nd and зга 
Books of Psalms and з in Ch. taken from т S.) the 
whole Hagiographa. 


1 In 2 S. 520 we have a place-name (BAAL-PERAZIM) contain- 
ing Baal governing a genitive (cp below, $ 123), although it is 
Yahwé that is meant. 

2 In 2 S. 11 21 we find the form Jerubbesheth = Jerubbaal. 

3 Cp especially A. Wiegand, 24781085 и The employ- 
ment of WY in the proper name Pedahzur (757718: Nu.220 


and elsewhere) specially favours its being a genuine divine 
name. (On ihe difficult problems involved see ZUR, NAMES IN.) 

3 Cp Kautzsch, ‘Zebaoth’ іп ZA E17 423 7 and ZATTIV 
617 f.; Lohr, ‘Jahve Zebaoth' in Untersuchungen zum B. 
Amos (1901), 37 f. (with a thorough statement of the usage 
of 'x). 

5 Cp on this abbreviation Gesen. Grav. 26, 8 1254. For the 
grammatically impossible combination ‘(Yahwé) god, hosts’ 
Cy combs or ^s conde ^) in Ps. 596[5] and elsewhere (for the last 
time 849 [8]) we must everywhere read ‘ Yahwé of hosts.’ Elohim 
(‘god ') was substituted for Yahwe throughout the 2nd and зга 
Books of Psalms by some redactor without regard to Syntax ; 
but then the original Yahwé was in some cases also retained in 
the text. Cp Рѕлі м, § 7. 

6 The theory of Klostermann (Gesch. /s7. 76) is worthy of 
notice. He thinks that the name was really removed from the 
Pentateuch by a redactor just as in Josh. 8 11 13 4 7, instead of 
‘the ark of the lord of all the earth,’ there must clearly originally 
have stood ‘the ark of Yahwé of hosts.’ 
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The old dispute whether the title Yahwé Sébàoth 
designates Yahwé as God of the earthly (Israelite) or of 
the heavenly hosts (angels or stars or both) may be 
decided in this way—viz., that s¢bacth denotes in the 
first place the earthly hosts, the hosts of Israel fighting 
under the leadership of Yahwe. Apart from this divine 
name, sébàóth in the plural never means anything but 
armies of men,! and indeed almost always Israelite 
armies, whether at the Exodus (Ex. 626, etc., cp especi- 
ally 74 and 1241) or later (Dt. 209, etc., and so also 
Ps. 4410 [9] 10812 [:1]), only in Jer. 319 Ps. 6813 [12] 
heathen armies. The heavenly host on the other hand is 
without exception ? designated by the singular (хоу). 

The above interpretation of Yahwe Sébàoth is favoured 
moreover by т 5. 17 45 where ‘the God of the ranks of 
Israel’ is plainly intended as an interpretation of 
Yahwe Séba6th—an interpretation not superfluous for-a 
Philistine—and above all by the fact that of the r1 
occurrences of Yahwe Sébaoth in the book of Samuel, 
5 (т 8.1311 44 2 S. 6218) are directly or indirectly 
connected with the ark, and з others (1 S.152 1745 
2 S. 510) with military transactions. The sacred ark is, 
according to the earliest references (cp especially Nu. 
103s f. 1444 f. Josh. 64 f. 1 5. 43 ff. and 42x f. 2 S. 11 11), 
the symbol, nay the pledge, of the presence of Yahwé 
as the god of war, the proper leader of Israel; and in 
т S. 44 and especially 2 S. 62 the name Yahwe Sébàoth 
is expressly connected with the sacred ark. ‘The idea 
that the appositional phrase ‘who is enthroned above 
the cherubim ' here designates Yahwe as leader of the 
heavenly hosts, appears to us to be quite excluded by 
т S. 1745 (see above). Оп the other hand it cannot be 
denied that even in the carliest prophetic passages there 
is hardly a trace to be seen of this original meaning. 
Nay, we may assume that Isaiah, e.g., would not have 
used the name so often, had its connection with the 
former markedly naturalistic representation of the 
sacred ark been expressly before his mind. On the 
contrarv, the admission of the word into the prophetic 
vocabulary must have been preceded by its transference 
from the earthly to the heavenly hosts. At the same 
time it can never be determined with certainty whether 
sébàoth denotes the angels? or the stars or both.4 
What is clear with regard to prophetic usage is that 
with Yahwé Sébaoth is associated the thought of super- 
mundane power and majesty. It is very significant in 
this connection that Yahwe Sébàóth is parallel with 
' the holy (onc) (йлрл) in 1s. 516, and with ‘the holy 


(one) of Israel’ (5wsen vip) in v. 24, whilst in Is. 63 it 
has ‘holy’ (ging) for its predicate. ‘The Holy’ 
(apa), however, in Is, likewise means exalted above 


everything earthly. The most probable conclusion is 
that in prophetic usage Yahwè Sébàoth—agreeably to 
its original meaning—suggested in the first place the 
angelic hosts of war, but that finally the thought of the 
starry host, as the grandest proof of divine omnipotence 
and infinity, prevailed. € appears to attach a still 
more general meaning to Yahwe Sébaoth, when it 
renders it, as it often does,? by ‘Lord of the powers 

1 Against this view Borchert plausibly objects (57. A, 1896, 
р. 619 7), that all the places where s€badth is used of hosts of 
men belong to the later or even the very latest literature, and 
that, besides, sébüoth in P means not fighting hosts but the 
masses of the Israelitish people, whilst for the former the sing. 
sābā is used. But we really know no other usage, apart from 
the divine title, and the angelic host is called in Josh. 5 14 4 
1 K. 2219 15. 24 21 sübà in the sing. Certainly P regards the 
masses of the people as fighting hosts (see Nu. 2). 

2 In Ps. 103 21 1482 for ‘his hosts’ (мд), which the Massora 
thought necessary on account of the preceding imperative plural, 


read * his host’ Gis : the language knows по plural С`хо%). 
3 So most recently Borchert explicitly (of. cit. 633 7% 


4 According to Smend (21/7752. Rel. -gesch.) 202), indeed, 
the meaning ‘lord of all the forces of the world’ is to be re- 


garded as the original. [Wellhausen thinks of the dacjroves (pou) 


who were attached to different localities, but were all subject 
to Yahwe.] 
5 In 1 S. and almost invariably in Is. (hence it appears also 
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or forces’ (kúpios rv Ovváguewv),| or even by ‘the 
Almighty God’ (6 6eós 6 mavrokpárwp), or ‘Lord 
Almighty’ (kóptos ravrokpárcep) That Yahwe Sébaoth 
early came to be felt to be a single proper name, 
is shown by the invariable dropping of the article 
(except in Hos. 126 [5] Am. 313 614 95) and the almost 
equally invariable dropping of the govcrning noun 


effected by the title dé, ‘Father.’ This name cannot, 
however, claim in the OT anything 

124. Father. like the wealth of meaning that belongs 
to it in the invocation of the ' Lord's prayer,’ and in 
countless other passages in the NT. Just as in the OT 
(apart from the theocratic king, Ps.27; cp 2S. 714) it 
is not the individual Israelite but the whole people that 
is called ‘son (or sons)’ of God (Ex. 422 f. 15.12 Hos. 
111, etc.), so also God is called ‘father’ not of the 
individual Israelites but of the whole people. Moreover, 
the context of such passages as Dt. 326 1s. 647 [8] Jer. 319 
Mal. 16 210 shows that in the name ‘father’ what is 
chiefly thought of is the formation of the nation—z.e., 
its clevation to its historical position. Only in Is. 6316 
is there at the same time an allusion to the redemptive 
acts of Yahwe, to his fatherly care for his people, whilst 
in Jer. 3419 ‘father’ is used as a sort of name of 
endearment.  'The only reference to an individual 
relation is to be found in 2 S. 7 14 (sce above ; and cp Ps. 
8927 [26], likewise with reference to the theocratic king). 
The thought of the inexhaustible fatherly compassion 
which is the significant idea in the name father in the 
NT appears in the OT only in Ps. 686 [5] and 10315, and 
in both places merely by way of simile. 

i. Concordances and Dictionaries.—For the Hebrew text 
Mandelkern's Concordance (Brecher's Concordantie Nominum 

pleted Propriorum, Frankfort a. M. 1876, is 

125. Bibliography. very defective); Gesenius, 7Zesawrws ; 

Brown - Driver- Briggs, Hebr. Lex.; 

and (for post-biblical Jewish names) Levy, Weuhebr. П Grterbuch. 

For the Greek versions and Greek apocrypha Hatch and Redpath's 

Concord. to Sept. (Supplement) ; for the EV Strong’s Exhaustive 
Concordance. 

и. Text.—This important part of the subject has never been 
systematically treated, and as a rule is neglected or indifferently 
handled in commentaries ; it receives much attention in many of 
the individual articles in this work : see also Lists and Notes in 
HPN, pp. 277-313, and Gray's article in /Оћ, 1901, pp. 375-391; 
Smend, Die Listen d. BB. Esra и. Neh. (1881); Marquart, 
Fund. (1896), pp. 10-26. On the prefixes y]: and у see Bonk, 
ZATIV 11 125-156. 

ili. Zaferprefation and usage.— Lagarde, OS (including 
Jerome's Liber interpretationis hebr. nominum): M. Hiller, Ono- 
masticum Sacrum (c. 1000 pp. ; Tübingen 1706); Nestle, £g. 
(1876) : Gray, Studies in Hebr. Proper Names (1896): Kerber, Die 
religtonsgeschichtliche Bedeutung der heb. Eigennamen (1897). 
For later Jewish names, see Zunz, Namen der Juden (1837) 
reprinted in Gesammelte Schriften, 21-82 and H. P. Chajes, 
Beiträge zur Nordsem. Onomatologte (1900). For discussions 
of details, the reader may consult the separate special articles in 
the present work, not neglecting the references ;? and the works 
of Nestle and Gray. Here it may suffice to mention one or two 
of the more important discussions in periodicals (chiefly /OR, 
JRAS, J BLit. and especially ZDMG, ZATI) prior to the 
latest of these publications and to some subsequent contributions 


in Rom. 929 Jas. 5 4) © retains [xvptos] Xagaw0. It occurs for 
the first time absolutely as a proper name (7.e., ignoring its 
dependence as properly a genitive) in the Sibyl (1304). In the 
so-called Ophite Gnosis, Sabaoth is one of the emanations from 
the world fashioner, Jaldabaoth. 

1 In the other Greek versions it 15 K¥ptos тоу gTparuov—in 
what sense is doubtful, but perhaps looking back to the страт@ 
то? ovpavov of (5. f | 

2 [It is hoped that when the present work is finished, the 
reader will have before him a more complele and up-to-date 
survey both of the material at our disposal for solving the 
problems of names and of the possible solutions of those problems 
than can he found elsewhere, mainly through the co-operation 
of scholars of different sections of the critical school. Тһе 
greatest difficulty has been the backwardness of textual criticisin 
(see TExT AND VERSIONS), which has inevitably affected all the 
current treatises bearing on names. The thorough criticism to 
which in this work the tex! has been subjected has often led to 
the adoption of new views of some importance, which, with all 
deductions for possible errors, justify the editors in claiming 
that here, as elsewhere, they have been ahle to carry the subject 
at any rate ‘a little beyond the point hitherto reached in print’ 
(Preface to vol. i., p. 11). — Ep.] 
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on the subjects :C W. R. Smith in /PA. 975-100 and Jem 
Studies tn Bibl. Arch. (1894) chaps. 4 5 (Animal and Plant 
Names); Nóoldeke in ZDJ/G 1886, pp. 148-157; 1888, рр. 470- 
487 ; Renan, * Des Noms théophores apocopées, in REJ 5161 f; 
M. Jastrow in JBL 1894, pp. 19 Ø., 101-127; 1902, pp. 82-105 
(on compounds with ZosAefA, -уай, and the name Samuel); 
Hommel! AHT, and Die Sud-arabischen Alterthiimer (1899) 
21-27 (on Ammi); Gray's Criticisms of Hommel’s AH T in Exp. 
18974, 173-190. Specially important for the subject of place- 
names are Stade’s article in ZA ZW 1885, pp. 175-185, and von 
Gall, altisraclitische A'ultstátten (1898). Further, for the com- 
arison of Hebrew with other Semitic names the following will 
jj found specially valuable : Lidzbarski, //aadbuch d. Nordsem. 
Kfigraphtk ; the notes in CZS; Del., Prol; Hammer-Purgstall, 
Ueber d. Namen d. Araber, We. Ar. H eid. G. Б.б. 

iv. The literature on the names of God is embarrassingly large. 
On the name Yahwé may be mentioned WRS PrefA. (1882), 
рр. 385 7%; Wellh. //G@), 25; Dr. ‘Recent Theories on the 
Origin and Nature of the Tetragrammaton,’ Sted. Bib. 1, ppa /.; 
Dalman, Der Gottesname Adonai und seine Gesch., 1889; Konig, 
* Die formell genet. Wechselbeziehung der beiden Wörter Jahve 
und Jalu, ZA ZW 17 1727-3, Lag. Psalterium juxta Hebreos 
flieronynii, 13874 5 Or., 1879; Ubers., 1889; Baudissin, Sed. zur 
sem. Rel.-gesch.1(1826), pp. 181-254 ; Kuenen, Cod'sd. (1869), 1 398 
(ET, same reference); Lohr, Vutersuch. zune D. Amos, 2nd app., 
* Jahve Zebaoth' (tables showing where this name, in different 
forms, occurs in OT, how & translates, and on what occasions it 
is used); Glesebrecht, Die A Tliche Schätzung des Gottesnamens 
и. thre religionsgesch. Grundl, 1901. Vlustrative; Del., Par. 
(1881); Pinches, PS BA 15 (1802), 13773 Wi., G713677; Hommel, 
AHT 102; and Exf. T, 1899, p. 42; Sayce, 2. 1898, p. 522; 
Philippi, 22. 4 Velkerpsych., 14 (1883), 175 G3 Jastrow, ZA 
10222 f., and ZATIF 161 7; Stade, ‘Die Entsteh. des V. 
Israel,’ 42/., 97 //.—On the other divine names El, Eloah, and 
Elohim, Elyon Shaddai, etc., see the references in §§ 108-124. 


T. N. ($$ 1-86); G. B. G. ($$ 87-106, 125, i.-iii.); 
E. К. ($8 107-124) ; T. К. C.( $ 125, iv.). 

МАМЕА, RV Nanea (Nanaia [AV]; Syr. иду), 
the Griecised form of Naná or Nanai, a goddess 
worshipped in Elymais or Elam, in whose temple, 
according to 2 Масс. 1тз, Antiochus Epiphanes was 
' by the deceit of Nanea's priests’ (see МАССАВЕЕЅ, slain 
SECOND, $ 7, col. 2876). In 1 Macc. 61-4, indeed, 
a different story is told, and the name of the deity whose 
temple Antiochus sought to plunder is not given. 
Polybius (3111) and, following him, Josephus (Ant. 
xii.91) give it as Artemis; Appian (Syr. 66) as 
Aphrodite. Nanda, however, was a primeval Babylonian 
goddess—the only one of the great Sumerian (non- 
Semitic) goddesses who still retained her rank as ‘lady 
of the temple E-anna' in her city of Uruk (Erech). 
Kudur-nanhundi, king of Elam, robbed E-anna of its 
lady's image (about 2280 B.C.), and it remained at 
Susa till ASUR-BANI-PAL (g.v.) recovered it. This 
accounts for the permanence of the cultus of Nana in 
Elam. The Assyrians and Babylonians, however, did 
not forget the goddess. ‘Yiglath-pileser TIT. sacrificed 
to her under the title of ‘lady of Babylon,’ after a 
vietorious campaign against Babylonia (AP ii. 67). 
Originally distinet from Ištar (Del. Par. 222), she came 
to be regarded as а form of Ištar (cp RECH), so that 
an identification with Artemis and Aphrodite lay close 
at hand. See ELYMAIS, PERSEPOLIS. 

Two more references to Мапа have been supposed in the OT. 
Lagarde introduced her name by a very arbitrary emendation into 
15. 65 11 (see FogTUNE AND Destiny), and many have regarded 
the obscure title mey noon, ‘the delight of women,’ as belonging 
to Nand (against which see Bevan, Daniel, 196). 


For literature, cp COT 2159 f, and add Maspero, Dawn of 
Civ. 665-674; Jastrow, Rel. Bad, Ass. 81, 85, 206. T. К. C. 


NAOMI, better Noómi ("2D2, ‘my sweetness,’ $ 79, 


i.c; Nwemein [B], моємм, and A in 2 43 17 
Noemmel, NOOMMEI[N] [A], моомі [L]) wife of 
Elimelech of Bethlehem, and mother-in-law of Ruth 
(Ruth 12 f) See RUTH. 


NAPHATH-DOR (УХУ M53), rK.4:u Кулш, RV 
‘heights of Dor’ (g.v.). 
NAPHISH, in 1 Ch. 519, AV NEPHISH (0%), a son of 


ISHMAEL (g.v. ), Gen. 2515 1Ch. 131 519 (Nadec[BAE], 
-€0 [D] -peic [L]; in 5:9 Nadeicadaiwn [B], 
NàdicaicoN [AL]. The name may mean ‘ wide- 
spread’ (cp Aram. ce», Ass. napaSu); it may also be a 
distortion of n'2, a collateral form of m'a (= Nebaioth) 
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presupposed by the Assyrian form Napiati (Schr. AGF 
104). Cp NEPHISIM. TRK C 

NAPHISI (wad[c]ic[e]: (BA]) 1 Esd. 53: = Ezra 
2 so, NEPHISIM. 

NAPHOTH DOR (119 n2), Josh. 112 Кут, RV 
‘heights of Dor’ (g.v.). Cp § 2 below. 

NAPHTALI (5), $9; Nep@adle]i [BNADFQL], 
-м [BNADFTL ; in Is. 91 (823) Aq. Sm. Th.], -ein 
[Ка in Ps. 67 (68) 28, -eu [E, Gen. 308]; in 
'Tob.1: AV, NEPHTHALI, and in Mt. 413 AV, 
NEPHTHALIM), the tribe settled between Issachar and 
the northern Dan. Why it was grouped with Dan is not 
clear (cp BILHAN). 1f the genealogical scheme that has 
reached us is on the whole an artificial device of compara- 
tively late times,! the fact that Naphtalites and Danites 
were together in the N. would suffice as a reason for mak- 
ing them brothers. Indeed there need not always have 
been a positive reason for such combinations, When a 
company of about a dozen has to be broken up into four 
groups, even enemies niay find themselves side by side : 
every one has to be put somewhere. No Naphtalite 
traditions on the subject have been preserved. If, on the 
other hand, the general genealogical system is in its main 
points ancient, Naphtali’s being a Bilhite clan may be 
historically significant. Its brother Dan came from the 
SW. of the Ephraim highlands. Isit possible that Naph- 
tali did so too? ‘The possibility has been suggested 
(BiLHAH). Indeed Steuernagel thinks he can point to 
data that give it a certain plausibility. The Naphtalite 
clan-names give no help: only one of them recurs any- 
where— viz. Guni, which is also in the list of clans of 
Gad, and Gad is Zilpite, not Bilhite (see ZILPAH). lt 
is noteworthy, however, that in the fragment treating of 
Dan іп Judg. 1 (v. 34 /.) the towns mentioned are Aijalon 
and Shaalbim, in the SW. of ‘Joseph.’ If, then, 
Naphtali was once settled along with Dan in its southern 
seat we should expect to be told of Canaanite cities in 
the same district that Naphtali was not able to occupy. 
Now the towns mentioned thus in v. 33 are Beth-shemesh 
and Beth-anath. It has of course been usual to assume 
that these must be in Galilee ; but no Beth-shemesh has 
been identified there. On the other hand, there is a 
well-known Beth-shemesh 2 m. from the Danite city 
Zorah (see BETH-SHEMESH, 1). The case for Beth- 
anath is not so good ; but it is not unplausible. Beth- 
anoth is mentioned in Josh. 1559 as a city of Judah (see, 
however, BETH-ANOTH), and there is Anathoth in 
Benjamin. To point to the fact that Shamgar who 
‘smote of the Philistines 600 men,’ like the great Danite 
hero, is called ben Anath seems precarious. No doubt 
the lateness of the insertion of Judg. 331, as Steuernagel 
observes, does not preclude there being an old story 
behind it; but the matter is probably too obscure to 
serve as evidence. Further it has to be remembered that 
Egyptian lists seem to mention not only a southern but 
also a nothern Beth-anath, and that a Beth-shemesh is 
said to have been a border city of Issachar. If Dan 
and Naphtali ever were settled together on the SW. of 
Ephraim, and if they grew out of the partition of a Bilhah 
tribe, there should be some traces of the presence of a 
Bilhah tribe. Now as a matter of fact there is a 
Benjamite clan called Bilhan (cp BENJAMIN, § 3) 
which might be explained as representing a remnant 
left behind when the rest of the Bilhah tribe migrated 
northwards. In the same neighbourhood a certain land- 
mark bore the name of Bohan the son of Reuben, who 
was said to have usurped Bilhah and would in all likeli- 
hood be said to have had a son of her When we 
remember the story of David it will seem natural that 
it should be said that Reuben had to bear a curse (Gen. 
495 f.), and the son was turned to stone (so Steuernagel). 
The geography would suit (see EDER [TOWER], REUBEN). 

Another support for the theory that Naphtali once 


1 See the instructive discussion of Bernh. Luther in ZATW 
2111 [1903]. Cp now also Winckler, А4 73) 213, 217. 
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lived farther S. is found by Steuernagel, with some 
diffidence, in Dt. 3323. On this theory Dàróm (mq) 
can be taken in its usual Talmudic sense of the Shéphéla 
(see SOUTH): the words express the hope that Naphtali 
may yet recover its old seat by the sea and in the 
Daroma. Outside of Dt. 33, however, Darom occurs 
only in Ezek., Job, and Eccles. Steuernagel, indeed, 
argues that it is nevertheless probably an old word, for 
the Dar6ma would not have been called ‘south’ by Jews ; 
but on may have been as far from meaning ‘south’ 
as Negeb. This argument hardly strengthens the case. 
On the other hand there is nothing positive against the 
theory. It is part of a wider question (see TRIBE). 
How the name Naphtali was popularly explained is 
not quite clear. Some one strove; but who? and with 
whom? and how? Apparently, not Jacob, 
although the doubtful expression ‘god's 
wrestlings,’ if that be the meaning, might very well 
refer to such a story as that in Gen. 32.1 In the present 
text the speaker is Rachel, and it is the rule in the case 
of Jacob's sons that the name is given by the mother. 
If ‘wrestle’ be the meaning of the hapax legomenon 
pono)? Raehel wrestled with her sister (308) and came 


out best. Was Reuben then in E Leah’s only son at 
this time and so Rachel's obtaining a second (Naphtali, 
Dan being the first) constituted a victory (so Gunkel)? 
That would explain how it was Reuben that found the 
dadàim: he was at the time Jacob's only son. If, as 
elsewhere, the verb means to act in a wily manner, per- 
haps Test. xii. Patr., Napht., 8 1, correctly paraphrases 
E's meaning 'because Rachel acted with guile and 
substituted Bilha for herself.' Similar is the explanation 
of Josephus (424 1. 197, 8 305) ‘as if '' got by strata- 
gem” (2 uyxavyrós, var. lect. au., evu.), because of the 
stratagem used against the fruitfulness of the sister’ (8:0 
TO avriTexvacacdat mpds Thy eUrekvíav Tis абє\ф®$). 
The meaning of the name Naphtali is not known. 
If there was really a tribe Bilhah, which broke up into 
iwo portions after leaving its southern seat, the part 
called Dan may have come to bear the name of the 
deity whose cult was seated where it finally settled.? 
The Bilhites who eame to be known as Naphtalites 4 
may similarly have taken their name from some later 
seat. They may, for example, as it has been con- 
jectured that the Asherites did (AsHER, § 3), have 
halted for a time near the plain of Megiddo. There 
is in that neighbourhood a place-name Naphath or 
Naphoth-dor (the vocalisation is uncertain) which is 
usually supposed to mean ‘eminence.’ May Naphtali 
be a derivative of Napht as Karmel seems to be of 
Karm? Naphtali would then mean the people of the 
Naphtal. Land (De Gids, Oct. 1871, ‘ De wording van 
staat en godsdienst in het oude Israel,' 20, n.) thonght 
so, and (independently ?) Wright ( Was /srael in Egypt ? 
251). It would be rash to assert that the difficulties 5 
are insuperable. Where to locate the Naphath, 
Naphoth of Joshua, is uncertain. It is usually supposed 
to be the hilly country just under Carmel. If, how- 
ever, the suggestion of Dillmann as to the original con- 
struction of Josh. 171: be accepted (see ASHER, $ 3) 
we must look in Issaehar. May the Dor referred to be 
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1 On supposed wrestling in prayer (cp the Syriac text cited 
by Ball (S80 7 ad Zoc.]) see Gunkel, ad loc. 

2 May it not be, however, that “Simpy, to which there is no 
analogy in any Semitic language, is a corruption of 3823, Niph. 
ni a nabs and p» might then be variants of a misplaced 
(=). 

3 Cp Bernstein, Sagen von Abraham, 38, Kuenen, TAT 
5201, Kerber, Hed. Eigennamen, 59 68. 

3 It is noteworthy thar Naphtali is, like Lévi, adjectival in 
form. It never occurs, however, in the OT as an adjective, or 
with the article, ог in the plural. Gt, however, usually and 
@BA often have vepOad(eluu—z.e., Naphtalites (?) (Ges.). The 
text of Josephus gives рефбаАє:с (cp Aev[elis, Gen. 35 23 [AED: 
var. lect. -Aet, -Ausos, -AAeus, 

5 The gentilic of 5272 is ‘bons, not beng, Moreover, if 
the word pa) means ‘height,’ the final z is not radical. 
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not that on the coast but some other—that which gave 
its name to a well? (see, however, ENDOR !) or to the 
hot springs at el-Hammeh?: Hammatir [y.7., і] 
seems to have been called more fully Hammoth-dor 
(Josh. 2132). On the other hand there may have been 
Naphoth in more districts than one, as there are more 
than one Carmel Тһе country to the W. and N. of 
the lake of Galilee might well be called hill country. 
There is in fact a passage (Josh. 207) where the mountain 
land of W. Palestine is expressly divided into three 
sections: Mt. Judah in the S., Mt. Ephraim iu the 
centre, апа Mt. Naphtali in the N. (cp ErPrnRA1M, $ 3). 
Mt. Naphtali well deserved the name. 

Tradition assigned Naphtali stirring deeds in the early 
times. 1а conjunction with Zebulun, Naphtali had 
fought a great fight and come off victorious 
(Judg.4). Another story told of a great 
struggle in which all the tribes settled round the plain 
of Megiddo had taken part (Judg. 5). Trained to 
daring in the exhilarating atmosphere of the open 
heights, Naphtali joined Zebulun in reckless deeds ot 
valour (Judg. 518). Indeed Naphtali perhaps claimed 
to have had the honour of providing the leader who led 
to victory (46). 'To get beneath these legends, how- 
ever, down to the rock of actual facts almost seems to 
become more difficult the more the question is studied. 
See JABIN, SISERA, MEROM, TABOR, KEDESH, etc. 

How Naphtali fared in the age when the Pharaohs 
were founding their Asiatic ‘empire’ we can only guess 
(col. 3546, nos. 16, 32, 34, 111). The Amarna letters 
may yield us in time a fuller knowledge of the course of 
events about 1400 В.С. Letter 146 (rev. 12), complain- 
ing that ‘all the cities of . . . the king’ ‘ in the land of 
Kadeš’ have been made over to the Habiri may refer to 
Kedesh on the Orontes (so now Wi. А74 79, 199) ; but 
Abimilki, governor of Tyre, eomplains of the relations of 
Hazor or its king with the Habiri (15440-43). See also 
JANOAH, 2. Later came the conquests of Sety in this 
district, which led to its subjugation by Rameses Il. 
At that time not Naphtali but Asher was the general 
name. According to Steuernagel the Bilhah tribe 
entered Palestine in the van of the Jaeob or Joseph 
tribe, after the Leah-Habiri had settled in Mt. Ephraim 
and southwards.  Aecording to this theory the events 
in the hill country of Galilee during the Amarna period 
concerned people who could in no sense be called 
Israelite: the Habiri there may have been Aramzean. 

How far David really succeeded in welding the high- 
lands N. of the great plain into his kingdom is not 
clear. It is noticeable that there the prefectures in the 
list in 1 K. 4 coincided with tribal divisions.2 How 
rich a provinee Naphtali was considered appears in the 
Statement that its prefect was a son-in-law of Solomon 
(AHIMAAZ, AHILUD, BAsEMATH [but see SALMA]). 
Wherever the cities said to have been ceded to Tyre 
(CABUL) lay (GALILEE, $ 2) Naphiali must in the early 
monarchy have deeply felt the proximity of Phoenicia 
(cp Wi. XA 799, 129). When the crown passed to ISSA- 
CHAR ($ 4), however, Bir'idri (BENHADAD, 1) adopted 
an aggressive policy (x K. 1520: Dan, Ijon, Abel-beth- 
maacah, all the land of Naphtali), which eventually 
succeeded. Tibni, if Naphtalite? (EPNRAIM, $ 5, col. 
1314, n. 3), may have been an earlier representative of 
the later pro-Aramzean party, opposed to Omri (ses, 
ever, АА 70, 247). ln any case, being contiguous with 
Aram:ean territory, Naphtali was already largely Aram- 
aised when Assyria at last formally absorbed Damascus 
(732). When precisely Naphtali's turn came cannot be 
made out from the mutilated inscriptions of Tiglath- 
pileser ПІ. (Ann. 150, 209, 228; 3 R 10, n. 2, 6-8, 15-19). 


3. History. 


l'This might even explain the intrusion of Endor which 
critics have usually cut out as a gloss. 

2 Dernh. Luther thinks it was in some such way that the 
tribal unities came into being (ZA TIV 21 11 [1901]). 

3 Guthe (СУУ 138) suggesis Ephraimite or Manassite 3 
Winckler (XA 73), 247, n. т), of Гараа (EN-GANNIM]. 
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2K.1529 (Ijon, Abel-beth-maacah, Janoah, Kadesh, 
Hazor, Gilead [?], Galilee [?], all the land of Naphtali) 
may refer to its definitive annexation.! Possibly the 
mutilated slab 3 R 10, no. 2, onee mentioned this: ‘the 
wide-reaching [Naphta]li? in its whole extent I made over 
to the territory of Assyria.'? Josiah may have dreamed 
of recovering it for a glorified ' Davidic' kingdom 
(Josia); but that was reserved for more fortunate 
hands (see MACCABEES, $ 4, GALILEE, $ 3). Tobit is 
said to have been of Naphthalite descent (see ToniT). 

In Dt. 342, a (late?) * writer calls the whole country 
N. of ‘the land of lphraim and Manasseh’ ‘all Naph- 
tali.’ If Naphtali is really a geo- 
graphical term the usage may perhaps 
not be late. In 1 К. 152о ‘all the land of Naphtali’ 
(*Ben'-hadad) seems to have practically the same 
meaning ; so in 2 K. 1529 (Tiglath-pileser 111.), especi- 
ally if }АхоАн is really Yàniih. 

The description of the Naphtali territory in Josh. 
1933 f. is clearer than usual; but unfortunately the places 
named can seldom be identified. 

The description may begin at the NW. corner and cross to the 
Jordan (see HELEPH, BEZAANANNIM, ADAMI-NEKER, JABNEEL, 
1, LAKKUM). The eastern border is supposed to be obvious: 
the Jordan and its lakes. The southern border passes AzNoTH- 
TABOR, to HUKKOK. The SW. limit was Zebulun. The western 
border (after Zebulun, of course) is Asher (on the text see JUDAH 
AT JORDAN). 


Naphtali was thus roughly the eastern portion of the 
mountainous country reaching along the W.? of the 
lake of Galilee and the Jordan from the 15ѕасһаг low- 
lands indefinitely northwards into Aramaie or Phoenician 
territory. See TanTim Норѕні. Naphtali is not said 
to have marched with Dan, though it extended along 
the Jordan valley. There can hardly have been a tribe 
Dan of any consequence in the N. (it is ignored by P). 
Note the diserepancy as to the mother of Huram-abi. 
1 K.714 makes her a Naphtalite (see DAN, $ 8, n. 3; 
HIRAM, 2, n. І) like AHIRA (g.v.) of Nu. 115, etc. 

Divided into upper (northern) and lower (southern) 
halves by the remarkable mountain wall that overhangs 
the plain of er-Rameh, Naphtali contains some of the 
finest country in Palestine, well watered, fertile, salubri- 
ous, well peopled (see GALILEE, $ 4). "The fruitfnlness 
of this land was proverbial: it supplies the matter for 
the sayings about Naphtali in the ' Blessings’ of Jacob 
and Moses— whatever be the true text.® On the intimate 
connection with the outer world secured for it by its 
roads, see GASmith (ZG 425 fF.) and ep TRADE. 

Of the nineteen ‘ fenced cities’ promised in Josh. 19 38 

age the most liberal reckoning finds only sixteen. 
5. Cities. ү. Hie. the € : 
ery ronghly, the enumeration seems to 
proceed northwards. 


HawMATH (prob. = Hammoth-dor [Josh. 21 32] = Hammon 
т Ch. 676 [61]) and KEpEsH have been identified with some 
assurance in the S. and the М. Hazor may be Tell Khureibah ; 
and Iron, Várzz near Hazor. For other less confident identi- 
fications see EpREI, EN-HAzOR, MiGDAL-EL. CHINNERETH 15 
an interesting name applied also to a district of Naphtali. 
Zippim and ZER (perhaps also Нокем) are probably corrupt. 
For the other towns see the special articles (RAKKOTH, ADAMAH, 
Raman, BETH-ANATH, DETH-SHEMESH). 


4. Boundary, etc. 


1 A post.exilic writer has inserted an explanatory verse Is. 
9 1 [823] (cp Mt. 4 15) founded on this passage as an introduction 
to the prophecy 15. 9 2-7 [1-6]. 

2 So first Hommel, СБА 685, n. T. 

3 The preceding line, according to Rost's collated text (Plate 
XXV.), is: [nJi-te (city) Ga-al-z[a] . . . [city] A-bi-il-ak-k[a] in 
the territory (sa paf) of Israel (Lit [/umria). 

4 See MANASSEH (§ 2, n. 2). 

5 Josephus, however, says that it reached E. as far as 
Damascus (Ant. v. 122, § 86). Was he misled by 2 K. 1529? 

6 In Gen. 4921, Ball (SBOT, 17172 / [1895]) reads ‘лку 
4E: 5 nonin nnow ma, 'Naphtali is a spreading vine That 
yieldeth beanteous fruit.” Cheyne (7554, June 1899, p. 242.) 
reads поту үл na nbn aray ‘ones [258 7 ne 7 men belong- 
ing to next line], ‘‘ Naphtali—luxnrious is his possession; He 
produces heaps of fruit." The geographical appendix to the say- 
ing in Dt. 8323 is obscure. What is the pyan of Naphtali? (cp 
ahove, § 1, end). Some think it means the Jordan depression. 
Bertholet suggests that we should read p* 173, ‘the way of the 
sea' (cp Is. 9 x [823]). 
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There was a famous sanctuary at Kedesh and, to 
judge from the names, Beth-anath and Beth-shemesh 
must have been saered sites. 

The Naphtali genealogy (Gen. 4624=Nu. 2648 f. = 
т Ch. 713) is very simple, containing only four names 

‚„„ JAHZEEL (in Ch. Jahziel), Gunni, Jezer, 
6. Genealogies. | а Shillem.) The ч except Guni 
(see above, § 1) do not recur in the OT. н. W. H. 


NAPHTHA, the name given by the Greeks to a 
highly inflammable oil (cp Pliny, ÆN 2109), which cannot 
have differed much from the modern article of commerce 
(see HB), s.v.). It is mentioned only in Apoc. Dan. 
323 (б v. 46, vadOa; къс) Syr. ; Rosin, AV).? With 
it we may most probably identify the name NEPHTHAt 
(RV ; veó6ac [V], ve$6ap [А], sna: [Syr.]; NEPHI, AV 
with Vg.), which, according to 2 Масс. 136, was 
conimonly given to the liquid which, legend states, 
Nehemiah found in the pit where the sacred fire had 
previously been concealed. Nehemiah himself, on the 
other hand, is said to have called it Naphthar (AV 
NEPHTHAR, ve@Oap [AV], zepAzhar, snami [Syr-]), a 
name which admits of no satisfactory explanation. Ac- 
cording to the writer (v. 36) it means ‘cleansing’ (xa@a- 
ptoués),* but is more probably a corruption of the form 
Nephthai (similarly Eusebius writes zaéor—with an r— 
for Nebo ; ep also Aere, from Accho?). 

The legend above referred to (2 Macc. 1 18-36) narrates how the 
godly priests before the captivity took of the sacred altar-fire and 
concealed 10, which is quite in accordance with the ancient 
belief that the nation's life and existence is coincident with the 
preservation of the holy flame.5 After the return, search was 
made, and instead of the fire ‘thick water’ (U6op maxv, 2. 21) 
was found. At the offering up of the first sacrifice the liquid 
was spread upon the wood and the ‘other things’ on the altar; 
prayer was made, and when the sun shone the liquid ignited 
and the sacrifice was consumed.6 The consumption of the 
offerings by fire was a sign that the sacrifice was acceptable, and 
that the close relations between the Deity and his worshippers, 
which had been in abeyance during their captivity in a foreign 
land, were re-established. (Cp SACRIFICE.) In accordance with 
a cnstom which finds analogies elsewhere, the Persian king 


ordered the place where this marvel had appeared to be enclosed 
and made ‘holy’ (tepés); cp Dict. Class. Ant., s.v. * Bidental.’ 


NAPHTUHIM (D'nhP2) Gen.1013 zr Ch. List. 


In the original text (transformed by the redactor) the name may 
have been Tappuhim ; see Mizraim (col.3164,n.1), NEBO iL, § 2. 


NAPKIN (coyAapion; Wg. swdarium) occurs in 
Lk. 1920 Jn. 1144 207 Acts 1912 (EV ‘handkerchief’ in 
last passage). The Greek word is adopted from the 
Latin (ep xfvoos, ueuBpáva, ete.), and probably, at 
first, had the same meaning with it, being derived from 
sudo, to perspire, and thus corresponding to our word 
(pocket) handkerchief. 

The Greek rhetorician Pollux (180 A. D.) remarks that wovddpiov 
had supplanted not only the ancient Greek word for handker- 
chief, ytrvBeov or ўиітуи Вор, which he considers an Egyptian 
word, but even the more recent term xapidpwrcov (Onom. T 16). 
The Roman influence caused the introdnction of this word even 
among the Orientals; the rabbins have gam; in Pesh. yaro 


1 Is the Ša-ra-ma (WMM, As. u. Eur. 220) of the expedition 
of Rameses П. in his eighth year to be compared? | 

2 'The name in olden times was taken to be of Persian origin, 
cp OS 196, 93; 203 21. 

3 Possibly based on a supposed connection with 709, V's, 


althongh the representation of y by 0 is against this. See Lag. 
Ges. Abh. 177, ZDMG 26, 212. 

4 Cp the similar tradition of the hiding of tabernacle, ark, and 
altar of incense in 2 Macc. 2 4-8, and see Charles, Apoc. of 
Baruch, 168. 

5 On the sacredness of fire see Frazer, Paus. 2 392 f., also 
GB), The altar-fire was one of the five things which, accord- 
ing to the early Rabbins, were possessed by the first temple but 
lacking inthe second. Another legend inthe Eth. Book of Adam 
relates that Ezra on his return found the holy fire concealed 
underneath the temple ; and a late tradition has identified the site 
of the discovery of the * Naphthar' with Job's Well (Aix Eyy&?), 
which from the sixteenth century has been called hy the Frank 
Christians ‘the Well of Nehemiah.’ See further Fire in £ 50). 

6 In the sanctuaries of Hieroczsarea and Нургера, according 
to Pansanias (v. 27 3), the sacred fires were kindled by the aid of 
a magical invocation. One is reminded of the Inca's custom of 
focussing the sun's rays by means of concave pieces of polished 
metal to obtain fire (Prescott, Pern, i., chap. 3; cp Plut. Numa, 
chap. 9, and Ew. Alterth. 38 Л). 
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answers to the Hebrew nnay, æ veil (cp MANTLE), and in | history of the times of David and Solomon ; but it is in 


Chaldee np OF nomp is used for a veil or any linen cloth 
(Buxtorf, Lex. Chal. 1442). 


It is indeed but natural to expect that a foreign word 
introduced into any language should be applied by 
those who borrow it in a looser sense than that which 
it bore originally. Hence, although the Latin word 
sudarium is generally restricted to the forementioned 
meaning, in Greck and Syriac it signified, chiefly, 
napkin, wrapper, etc. These observations prepare us 
for the different uses of the word in the NT. 

(а) In Lk.1920 it means a wrapper, in which the 
“wicked servant’ had laid up the pound entrusted to 
him by his master. For references to the custom of 
laying up money, etc., іп govddpra, both in classical and 
rabbinical writers, see Wetstein's V7, on Lk. 1920. 

(2) In Jn. 1144 it appears as a kerchief, or cloth attached 
to the head of a corpse. It was perhaps brought round 
the forehead and under the chin. In many еурпап 
mummies it does not cover the face, In ancient times 
among the Greeks it did (Nicolaus, De Gr«cor. Luctu, 
ch. 3, $ 6, 1697). Maimonides, in his comparatively 
recent times, describes the whole face as being covered, 
and gives a reason for the custom. 

(с) In Jn. 207 it is said that the govôápiov which had 
been 'about the head' of Jesus was found in the empty 
grave, rolled up, as if deliberately, and laid apart from 
the linen clothes (xwpis évrervAvyuévov eis ёра тӧтоу). 

(d) In Acts 1911 we read that соудара (handkerchiefs, 
napkins, wrappers, shawls, etc.) were brought from the 
body of Paul to the sick; and the ' diseases departed 
from them, and the evil spirits went out of them.' 
Many illustrations of the widely prevalent belief in the 
possibility of such magical transmission will be found 
in Frazer, Golden Bough’), 


NARCISSUS (Napkiccoc: as a Syr. name cp 
Cureton's Anc. Syr. Documents, 110, $ 5; and possibly 
the Palm. name D3, Vogüé, Syr. Centr. no. 75). 
‘Those of the household of Narcissus who are in the 
Lord’ are saluted in Rom. 1611. It is not said that 
Narcissus himself was a Christian. If the greetings in 
Rom. 16 were really intended for the Roman community 
(see ROMANS), it is not unnatural to think here of the 
Narcissus who had been a favourite of the Emperor 
Claudius and put to death in 54 A.D. (Sueton. Claud. 
285 Гас. Azn. 1257 192). 

The name, however, is not uncommon ; it was borne by a 
favourite of Nero (Cass. Dio, 643), and appears frequently 
among slaves and freedmen ; see Sanday and Headlam, Romans, 
426. Inthe lists of the seventy disciples of the Lord by Pseudo- 
Dorotheus and Psendo-Hippolytns, Narcissus figures as bishop 
of Athens. The fragments of the Gnostic IIepgto8ot Piàimrov, 
preserved in the Greek .Weacea, represent him as having been 
so consecrated by the apostle Philip (Lipsius, Afokr. Ap.- 
Gesch.337). In the Ilepíoóo: Ilérpov каї llasAov he is a 
presbyter of Rome and entertainer there of the apostle Peter. 
In the Actus Vercellenses he is the disciple of Paul. (Cp 
Lipsius, of. cit. 2 175, etc.) 

NARD (NapAoc), МК. 143 Jn. 123 RV, AV SPIKE- 
NARD. 


NASBAS (NAcBac[BA]), Tob. 1118. See AMAN, т. 


NASI (Nacei [B], т Esd.532 RV, AV Nasith 
= Ezra 254, NEZIAH, 

NASOR (Naccop [AV], т Масс. 1167 AV, RV 
HAZOR (g.7., x). 

NATHAN (122, $ 5o; ‘He [Yahwé] gives,’ cp Ar. 
алб, etc., but cp NETHANEEL, NETHANIAH ; NAOAN 
[BNAR'TL]; aðan [N*, x Ch. 171], Na@am [R* Ps. 
512]. т. A contemporary of David and Solomon, 
ncarly always distinguished as 'the prophet' (cp 2 S. 
121, BAL, and see SBOT); cp PROPHET, $8 4, 6. 
There is some reason to think that he was of Jerah- 
meelite origin (cp no. 4 below, see JERAIIMEEL, § 3), 
and the name has even been regarded as a modification 
of the Jerahmeelite name Ethan (so Cheyne)— see 
NETHANIAH, PROPHET, $ 6 and n. According to the 
Chronicler (1 Ch.2929 2 Ch.929) Nathan wrote a 
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connection with the latter king that he stands out most 
clearly (see т K.1). Nathan was opposed to Joab and 
Abiathar, who were favouring Adonijah's intrigue, and by 
supporting Bathsheba's claims before David was ulti- 
mately able, in conjunction with Zadok, to anoint her son 
at Gihon. It is interesting to find a trace of Solomon’s 
practical gratitude in the fact that two of his prefects seem 
to have been sons of Nathan (AZARIAH (6), ZABUD). 

'The position Nathan occupied with David seems to 
have been by no means unimportant. In 2 5.7 he is 
represented in consultation with David about the building 
of the temple, and in 2 5.12 he visits the king to 
reprove him for the sin with ВАТИЅНЕВА [4.2.]. 
Chapter 7 is admittedly of later date (see SAMUEL 
[Books], $ 5), and the narrative in chap. 12 is not 
beyond suspicion.! In fact, the occurrence of Nathan 
as a prophet in David's history seems to rest on as 
obscure a basis as does the occurrence of the only other 
prophet with whom the king was intimately acquainted 
—viz, GAD [g.v.] On x337 jn» see PROPHET, $ 6. 

2. b. Davin (g.v., $ 11 n.] (25.514 1 Ch.85 144, cp Lk. 
331); he is perhaps to be identified with the one whose ‘house’ 
(z.¢., family) is mentioned in Zech. 12 12. 

3. Father of Igal (м2), 2 S. 2335, but according to 1 Ch. 
11 38 the brother of Joel (bxy). Which of the two is correct, is 
doubtful ; see Jor. [з]. 

4. b. Attai, а Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch. 236. His son was named 
ZABAD, which, on the view that he is to be identified with 
Zasup [g.z.], has led some to connect him with the prophet 
(т above); cp JERAHMEEL, § 3. А 

s. Head of family, temp. Ezra (see Ezra i., 8 2, ii., 8 15 [1] 2), 
Ezra 8 16 (om. L)=1 Esd. 544. 

6. One of the bn’e Bani in list of those with foreign wives 
(see Ezra i, § 5 end), Ezral039=1 Esd.934, NATHANIAS 
(va@aveas [BA]). S-A. G 


NATHANAEL (naĝanaHà [Ti WH]; cp 
NETHANEEL), according to Jn. 145-51 212, one of the 
first disciples of Jesus. In Ја. 212 he is called 
‘Nathanael of Cana in Galilee.’ The supposition, 
however, that he was a Galilean is not favoured by the 
question attributed to him in Jn. 1; a similar speech is 
reputed to have been uttered at Jerusalem (Jn. 7 41), 
and the evangelist evidently means that it was uttered 
by Judieans. Certainly, a Galilean Jew would have 
remembered Is. 9: [823], and have admitted that ‘some 
good thing' might ' come out of Nazareth ' (or, perhaps, 
rather that ‘the Holy One of God’ might ‘come out of 
Galilee’; cp Jn.669 and see NAZARETH). Jn.2I is 
admittedly an appendix to the Fourth Gospel, and the 
description of Nathanael as ‘of Cana in Galilee’ may 
be based on a conjectural inference from Јп. 22. All 
that we are told in Jn. 145-51 is that Nathanael was ‘an 
Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.’ Nathanael, 
conscious of his own sincerity, asks how Jesus has 
gained this knowledge of him. The answer of Jesus is, 
‘Before Philip saw thee, when thou wast under the 
fig-tree, 1 saw thee.' ‘The usual explanation of this 
saying (see FiG-TREE, § 5) is: perhaps hardly adequate. 
If it simply means, «when thou hadst retired under the 
shade of the fig-tree for meditation or prayer,’ we ask 
why the evangelist did not express the Master's meaning 
more distinctly (contrast Jn. 418), for this Gospel, more 
even than the others, is written with an eye to edification. 
We may venture therefore to conjecture that there is a 
mistake in the Greek text. The Fourth Gospel is a 
composite work, and the narrative in 1 43-51 may have 
been partly based on a translation from the Hebrew in 
which w atti mithhannen (inno лр), ‘when thou wast 
making supplication’ (expanded perhaps by the ac- 


1 In chap. 12 vv. 10-12 are a gloss resting upon 16 20-22 (so 
We., Kue., Bn.), and according to Budde vv. 7-9 (' Thus saith 
. . . in his eyes’) are equally intrusive. But the latter passage , 
constitutes the point to the apologue and can hardly be severed 
from it. The language of v. 7 (‘I have anointed thee, etc.’) 
points to 1 5.1613 (a late passage), and it is probable that 
Schwally is right in rejecting vo. 1-15a as interpolated (see 
SAMUEL [Books], § 6). Verse 25, which is a doublet to v. 244, 
will stand upon the same footing. See, further, A/SZ 16156 /- 
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cidental repetition of лл) was mistaken for wé’attd 
tahath hatf'énà (ANAT nnm лам), ‘when thou wast 
under the fig-tree.' No critical scholar who has reflected 
on the state of the text of the NT will any longer resist 
the force of the argument for emendations as methodical 
and circumspect, though not as numerous, as those 
which have constantly to be made in the text of the OT. 

On Nathanael's confession—''l'hou art the Son of God, thou 
art the king of Israel' (which reminds us of Mt. 16 16, the con- 
fession of Peter) see a paper by Rhees, /BZ 17 (1898), 21-30, 
with regard to which it may be remarked that to speculate, 
however intelligently, on the ideas of the ‘confession’ 15 hardly 
safe, considering the unhistorical atmosphere which pervades 
the narratives in connection with which the Nathanael episode 
is introduced. 

We have now to notice attempts to identify Nathanael 
with known historical persons. lt is quite possible that 
the evangelist imagined the typical character of a 
guileless seeker after truth, who comes at once to Jesus 
to sce whether he is really the Messiah. lf so, we may 
take the name Nathanael as an anticipative reference to 
the success of his quest, and explain ‘God has given 
[the Messiah]. The traditional view that Nathanael is 
the same as the apostle BARTHOLOMEW (whose ordinary 
name seems to be only a patronymic) is adopted by 
Zahn ( Zzz/. 123), but chiefly rests on the consideration 
that Nathanael is said (Jn. 145) to have been found by 
Philip, next to whom, in the list of apostles, Bartholo- 
mew is placed by the Synoptists. It is more probable, 
however, that this otherwise unknown name of a disciple 
is due to the narrator, wlio cares far more for ideas 
than for literal faets. So far we may agree with Spaeth 
(ZIUT, 1868, 168 /, 309 ff.) ; but we cannot admit 
that Nathanael is synonymous with Johanan, and that 
the person intended is the apostle John. Certainly, 
whoever wrote Jn. 212720 did not hold this view, nor 
could a son of Zebedee have asked the question in 
jn.146. Yet Spaeth may be right in one-half of his 
theory —viz., that Nathanael is that exquisite creation 
of a devout imagination—‘the disciple whom Jesus 
loved’ (Jn. 1823 1926 202 21720). ‘The difficulty in 
admitting that John the son of Zebedee can have been 
represcnted even imaginatively by the author of the 
‘spiritual Gospel’ as having been on the closest imagin- 
able terms of intimacy with his Master (cp Jn. 1323 with 
118, eis tov kóNmov той llarpós) is not appreciably 
diminished by referring to the achievements of literary 
idealisation elsewhere. That Jesus, however, should 
have loved one who leaped at once to such a height of 
insight as the imaginary Nathanael has a fair degree 
of psychological verisimilitude. Why did not the evan- 
gelist state this? Possibly some narrative relative to 
Nathanael was omitted by the redactor (if we may 
assume such a person) of our present Fourth Gospel, 
the restoration of which would at once have made things 
clear. Problems should always be stated, though they 


cannot always be solved. 

To follow Hilgenfeld (21177, 1873, pp. 96-102) and Holtzmann 
(in Schenkel's Bib. Lex. 4297) who identify Nathanael with 
Paul, the *apostle of visions' (cp Acts 26 16), who sought peace 
in vain under the barren fig-tree (Mt. 2119), but found it by 
personal contact with Christ, is much more difficult. 

Ar an earlier period Hilgenfeld (LeArbegrif des Evang. Joh. 
271 з; Die Evangelien, 242 ff.) identified Nathanael with 
Matthew, or (Nov. Test. extra canonem, 4 1 93-106) with 
Matthias. Strauss (Das Leben Jesu f. das deutsche Volk\2), 417) 
and Volkmar (Die Evangelien, 176) go further, and identify 
Nathanael, Matthew, апа Zaccheus. Resch (Texte und Unters. 
10 3 829-832) adopts Hilgenfeld's former view. Rovers (7%. 7, 
2 [1869], 653-661) is favourable to Spaeth's hypothesis. 

ER C 

2. 1 Esd. 19=2 Ch. 359, NETHANEEL, 7. 

3. 1 Esd. 9 222 Ezra 1022, NETHANEEL, 8. 

4. A name in the genealogy of Judith (Judith 8 1). 


NATHANIAS (na@aniac [BA]), x Esd. 934 = Ezra 
1039, NATHAN, 6. 

NATHAN-MELECH (0977), as if ‘the king has 
given,’ § 41 ; but see below), a high officer (see EUNUCTI) 


under Josiah, near whose ‘chamber’ were the horses 
and chariots dedicated to the sun (2 К. 2311: NAOAN 
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BaciAecc roy єүмоүҳоү [BA], м. єүмоүҳоү Toy 
BaciAewc [L, cp Pesh., reading 9/13 DD], Nath- 
anmelech [Vg.]). On his functions see PARVAR. 

The name has been much discussed, but too much on the 
assumption that the Hehrew names have escaped being worn 
down by use or transformed. Who is the ‘king’ intended? Is 
it Yahwé (cp Malchiah)? Ог are the names Ebed-melech 
and Nethan-melech (cp Nethan-iah) survivals from the time 
when the Hebrews worshipped a god called Melech distinct 
fron Yahwe? Gray (//PJV 148) supposes that Nethan-melech 
was a foreigner who * had been engaged in the establishment of 
the foreign god Melech.' But experience in studying the proper 
names from a fresh point of view suggests that Malchiah, 
Hammelech, and Melech must be all popular corruptions of 
Jerahmeel, and hence indicate the increasing prominence of the 
Jerahmeelite element in the later period of Jewish history. 


Ebed-melech is probably miswritten for Arab-melech (аср 
ѓе. ‘Arab-jerahmeel (cp Овкһ-кром for ‘Arab-edom); and 
Nethan-melech is a corruption of Ethan-melech—z.e., Ethán- 


jerahmeel. Ehed-melech is in fact called a Cushite — z.e., 
a N. Arahian—and we can well believe that his fellow- 
chamberlain also was of N. Arabian origin. ‘Ethan’ seems 


to have been a Jerahmeelite gentilic name; cp 1 K.430 7% 
[510A], where in a list of the legendary wise men of Kedem 
(a corruption of Jerahmeel) and Misrim (in N. Arabia) we find 
the name of Ethan. Cp NETHANEEL, МЕТПАМІАН. 

ток е; 
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NATIVITY (-NARRATIVES) 
The stories ($ 1). 


Sce GENTILES, also GOt1M. 


Japtism story ($ 14). 

Their character ($ 3 /). Development ($8 15-17). 

Attempts 10 harmonise (88 5-7). Incidents ($ 18 /-). 

Implications of gospels ($$ 8-11). The result ($ 20). 

The narratives later ($ 12 7.). Jibliography ($ 21). 

The teaching and passion of Jesus had long been 
subjects of written tradition before any attempt was 
made to round off the picture of his life by describing 
its beginnings. Not only in Mk. but even in Jn., the 
latest of the gospels, the narrative begins with the public 
appearanee of the Baptist. Only Mt. and Lk. deal with 
the birth and childhood of Jesus, and the two accounts 
are irreconcilably at variance. 

Mt. deseribes (118-25) in a summary way how Mary, 
espoused (urnatevOeions} to Joseph, was (before they 

1 In Mi. ©”: together) found to be with child of the 
` * Holy Ghost ; her husband, being a follower 
of the law (8ikatos àv) and still unwilling to see her sub- 
jected to the law's penalty, resolved to put her away 
secretly. At this junctirre an angel of the Lord appeared 
to him with these words: 'Joseph, thou son of David, 
fear not to take unto thee (rapaAafetv) Mary thy wife, 
for that which is begotten in her is of the Holy Ghost. 
And she shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt call his 
name Jesus, for he shall save his people from their 
sins.’ In all this the evangelist finds the fulfilment of 
the prophecy contained іп 15. 714, which could be 
adduced in this eonnection onlv in the interpretation of 
the LXX (‘virgin for ‘young woman). He then pro- 
ceeds to tell how Joseph, awaking from sleep, did as 
the angel had commanded, and took his wife to himself, 
but did not enter into marital relations till she had 
brought forth a son (DL: ‘her firstborn son ' according 
to Lk.), whom he ealled Jesus. At this stage we become 
informed of the time and place of these events ; it was 
at Bethlehem of Judæa that Jesus was born and in 
the days of Herod the king (21). The divinity of the 
child is forthwith confirmed by a sign. Magi came 
from the East to Jerusalem — their number is not 
stated—and asked: ' Where is he that is [even now] 
born King of the Jews? We have seen his star in the 
east and are come to worship him.' "Troubled at the 
tidings, Herod calls together all the chief priests and 
seribes, who, appealing to Mic. 51 [2], declare Bethlehem 
of Judzea to be the place where the Messiah promised 
to the Jews should appear. After learning carefully 
from the magi the time of the star's appearing, Herod 
sends them away with the injunction to make diligent 
search concerning the child, and to bring him word 
again. Following the leading of the star till it stood still, 
the magi come to Joseph's house (211, eis rh» oixíav), 
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find the child and Mary its mother, fall down and 
worship him, and, opening their treasures, present him 
gifts of gold and frankincense and myrrh. Warned by 
a dream not to return to Herod, they depart into their 
country another way. 

To Joseph also (again) an angel appears in a dream 
bidding him take the child and its mother and flee into 
Egypt to escape the wicked devices of Herod. This 
Joseph did, remaining in Egypt till the death of Herod ; 
and thus was fulfilled the word of prophecy (Hos. 11r), 
‘Out of Egypt did I call my son.’ Then Herod, in his 
impotent wrath, gave orders to slay all the male children 
in Bethlehem and its borders, from two years old and 
under, in accordance with the date which he had learned 
from the magi. The sign for return from Egypt was 
again received by Joseph through an angel in a dream. 
Hearing, however, that Archelaus the son of Herod was 
now reigning over Judzea, Joseph is afraid to return thither 
(that is, to Bethlehem), and in accordance with a fresh 
admonition received in a dream withdraws to the land 
of Galilee, where he settles at Nazareth. 

If we leave out of account the elements in the preced- 
ing narrative that have been derived by research from 
the OT, there is nothing left which could not have been 
drawn from living tradition, or, in other words, from 
popular story. Іп fact, its vague and unclear statements 
which perplex the interpreter and have been brought 
into prominence by Conrady (see below, $$ 6, 21) 
seem even to preclude the possibility of any written 
source having lain before the author, and are most 
naturally explained as arising from careless repetition 
of oral tradition. 

‘The impression produced by the narrative of Lk. 15- 
250 is quite different. It is a product of literary art, an 

a In LE art which shows itself in the whole structure 

Í ' of the story, not merely in the reproduction 
of the forms of a Hebrew psalm. ‘The author con- 
structs his history upon the basis of the presuppositions 
supplied in the gospel—that the activity of John the 
Baptist prefigured, as it preceded, that of Jesus, and 
that the Messiah expected by the Jews had appeared in 
the person of Jesus; he accordingly seeks to show the 
fortunes of the two personalities, the Saviour and his 
forerunner, as intimately interwoven with cach other, 
not only from birth but even from the womb. 

Lk. describes with much detail how the angel Gabriel 
appeared to the aged priest ZACHARIAS (4.7., то) as he 
was ministering in the temple and announced to him 
that his long-barren wife Elizabeth, now far advanced 
in years, was to bear him a son who should go before 
the Lord in the spirit and power of Elijah and prepare 
his people for his coming. Zacharias’ unbelief is punished 
with dumbness; but his wife becomes pregnant and 
hides herself for five months. Next, while Elizabeth is 
in her sixth month, the same angel, Gabriel, appears to 
Mary, the betrothed but as yet unmarricd spouse of 
Joseph, with the annunciation that she is to conceive 
and bear a son destined to sit upon the throne of his 
father David, of whose kingdom there shall be no end. 
Perplexed, because conscious of her virginity, she hears 
from the angel that that which is to be born of her will 
be by the Holy Ghost, and she is pointed to the coming 
maternity of her kinswoman Elizabeth. To her Mary 
in her gladness betakes herself in the hill-country of 
Judzea, and there is prophetically greeted by her kins- 
woman as the blessed of the Lord; and even the 
unborn John leaps in his mother's womb for joy. 
Then follows the Ласта (146-55), a song of praise 
in the genuine Hebrew manner, modelled upon that of 
Hannah in x S. 21 fF 


Following up the observations of Hillmann (ZP 17 197 A) 
D. Vólter (TAT 30 254-256) argued with much cogency that this 
song helongs, not as the tradition of the MSS and of the church 
would have it, to Mary, but to Elizabeth, and Harnack has 
recently brought the question to a conclusion by showing that 
the ‘Mary’ of the MSS and the ‘Elizabeth’ vouched for in its 
place by ancient authorities are both alike interpolations of the 
nature of glosses, and proving that the genuine tradition intro- 
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duces the psalm simply by the words кої elre, ‘and said '—the 
subject being given as Elizabeth by the context itself (SBAIV, 
1900, 27 538 /f.). 

After three months Mary returns to her home, and 
the narrative goes on to relate the incidents of the circum- 
ciston and naming of John, the unlooked-for restoration 
of speech to Zacharias and his hymn of praise (1 67-79), 
which speaks at once of the coming Messiah and of his 
own son who is to prepare the way for him. The narra- 
tive closes, so far as John is concerned, with a single 
sentence about his childhood and youth and his life in 
the wilderness. 

The place of Bethlehem in the narrative is accounted 
for by the census ordered by Augustus for the whole 
empire, and carried out in Palestine by Quirinius, the 
governor of Syria; this census rendered it necessary for 
Joseph to go up along with his wife to Bethlehem the 
city of David, because he himself was a member of the 
house of David. ‘There his wife is delivered of her first- 
born son, whom she lays in the manger. The shepherds 
in the field, hearing the angel's message and the song 
of the multitudes of the heavenly host, come and worship 
the child in the manger, and Mary stores up these words 
and ponders them in her heart. As prescribed by the 
law, the child is circumcised on the cighth day, and at 
the same time receives the name of Jesus which had 
been given to him by the angel at the annunciation. 
After the forty days of purification—' their ' (айту), not 
‘her’ (айтў$); for the husband also is defiled by con- 
tact with the woman in childbed—the child is presented 
and the appointed offering made in the temple at Jeru- 
salem, on which occasion the aged Symeon, to whom it 
had been promised that he should not see death before 
he had seen the Messiah, and Anna the prophetess, bear 
witness to the fulfilment of their hopes. Now at last, 
all the precepts of the law having been satisfied, the 
parents are free to set out with the child on their return 
journey to Nazareth. There by the grace of God the 
youth of the coming saviour is passed in uninterrupted 
growth. Only one occurrence of this period has the 
evangelist thought fit to reeord—the scene in which the 
boy, now twelve years of age, was found by his parents 
among the doctors of the law in the temple at Jerusalem. 

In the whole tone and character of the narrative—its 
leading conceptions, its repeated eniployment of the 
Hebrew psalm-form, its familiarity with 
Jewish and its defective acquaintance with 
Roman conditions—the hand of a Jewish 
Christian is, as is now generally recog- 
nised, unmistakable. The matter of it also clearly 
divides itself into two distinct sections : that relating to 
the early history of John (ch. 1), and that relating to 
the birth and childhood of Jesus (ch. 2) Whilst in 
the first the foreground is occupied by Zacharias and 
Elizabeth, and Mary's conception is brought in only as 
an episode, the second makes no mention at all either 
of John or of his parents. To separate the two sections 
from each other, however, as has been proposed, is uot 
possible. They are firmly united ; Zacharias’ song of 
praise points to the Redeemer, and in the prophetic 
words of the aged Symeon is repeated the same Hebrew 
psalm-form as is seen in the hymns of Elizabeth and 
her husband (see Hymns). Тһе space assigned to the 
story of John is, it is true, larger in proportion to the 
main subject—that of the annunciation to Mary—than 
we might have expected in a writer who had addressed 
himself independently to the task of describing the in- 
carnation of the Saviour. 


It is very possible that the miraculous narrative of the promise 
and fulfilment of the birth of John (Lk. 15-25 46-55 57-80) may 
have already sprung up and gained currency within the circle of 
John’s disciples before it was brought into connection with the 
story of the conception and nativity of Jesus. Had the com: 
position which was intended to correlate the beginnings of the 
two lives been a unity from the first, it would certainly have 
given larger space and greater prominence to the parents of the 
Saviour, and would not have allowed the principal to be over- 
shadowed by the subordinate figures. The revelation to 
Zacharias (114-17) proclaims in the returning Elijah the fore- 
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Jn. 740 f., the audience expressed themselves variously 
12. Why as follows: 'some said: ы truth thts 
Bethlehem? ? the prophet. Others said : this is the 
Christ. But some said: Shall Christ 
come out of Galilee? has not the seripture said, that 
Christ comes of the seed of David, and out of the town 
of Bethlehem, where David was?' Even as early 
as the triumphal entry into Jerusalem we find the 
populace shouting their Hosannas to Jesus as the ‘son 
of David’ (Mt. 219, ep 2115, МК.11:о, but cp 
HOSANNA); and the Pharisees know that the anointed 
of the Lord can only be a son of David (Mt. 2242, Mk. 
1235, Lk. 2041). From the prophecy in Mie. 5r [2] 
was drawn the further inference that the Messiah must 
come from the city of David, Bethlehem. The scribes 
whom Herod, according to Mt., calls to his aid, cannot 
in view of this prophecy (Mt. 26) for a moment be in 
any doubt as to the place where the newborn King of 
the Jews is to be sought. The narrative of Jn., where 
the supernatural birth is still unknown, sets the actual 
home of Jesus, Galilee, over against the theoretical 
birthplace demanded by Jewish belief, and reveals the 
hidden path by which Bethlehem had found its way 
into the gospel tradition. Sven while he was yet 
alive, Jesus was regarded as the ‘anointed of God’; 
Peter himself had aecorded the title (Lk. 920, ep Mk. 
829; in Mt. 1616 ‘the Christ, the son of the living 
God') The whole series of attributes which associated 
itself with the idea of the Messiah in the Jewish mind 
had necessarily to be transferred to Jesus as soon as 
the eonception that he was the 'Christ' had come 
effectively into being ; it is a partieular ease of a general 
law observable in the growth of legend. Above all 
it was neeessary that Jesus should be a descendant of 
David, and thus of kingly origin. The genealogical 
lists which brought Joseph the father of Jesus into 
connection with David were the first literary consequence. 
However unobtrusive the prose in which they speak, 
they are nevertheless the earliest attempts at poetical 
invention regarding the birth of Christ. The next in- 
evitable step was to transfer his cradle to Bethlehem. 
When the aecounts of Mt. and Lk. were written this 
had already become a fixed. article of faith, which, well 
or iil, had somehow or other to be fitted in and 
reconciled with the historical faet as to his actual home. 
'The eontradictions (of the faets as made known to us 
by the gospel itself) prove that at the time when the 
narratives of the nativity and childhood 
were given their present place the 
kernel of the gospels of Mt. and Lk. 
was already fixed. These additions 
must come from quite other hands—the substance of 
them that is to say, not necessarily the form. For 
there remains the possibility — untouched by our 
eriticism—-that the present form is due to a reviser 
before whom the various elements already lay. 

This possibility does not seem to have been present to the 
mind of Harnack when recently (SBA 1 27 [1900] 547 77), pro- 
ceeding upon the similarity of phraseology and vocabulary, he 
thought it possible to prove that the first two chapters of Lk. 
are due to the same hand as that which wrote the whole of the 
rest of that gospel and Acts as well. It is utterly impossible to 
think even of those chapters as indubitahly coming from one 


and the same hand. The ultimate decision of the question must 
be left to criticism of the facts and analysis of the composition. 


Whilst in Mt. the story of the childhood allows itself 
to be recognised as an interpolation by the fact of its 
being in contradietion with the rest of the gospel, in 
the case of Lk. we are able to confirm the results 
reached by criticism by referring to the testimony of 
the author himself. His appeal to those who 'from 
the beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the 
мога’ (12; ep 13, dve8ev)—even apart from the ex- 
press interpretation of what he means by the expressions 
‘from the beginning’ (dw арҳӯѕ) and ‘from the first’ 
(dvwOev) which he gives in Acts 122 (dpgdpevos атд той 
Bamricparos, ‘beginning from the baptism’; also 1037, 
‘beginning from Galilee, after the baptism which John 
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preached ')—would leave no room for doubt that Lk. 
began his gospel with the baptism and preaching of 
John. This has in substanee been correctly and con- 
clusively shown by P. Corssen (GGA, 1899, pp. 315- 
327). 

The oldest written forms of the gospel knew, and 

knew only, that Jesus was born at Nazareth as the son 
А of Joseph апа Магу ;! but they also 
3 Earlier taught that he was id Messiah ЕА 
aptism 3o uh h 
narratives, РУ he Prop ets and expected by the 
* Jews, and they also were able to tell how 
it was that Jesus himself came to be possessed with the 
consciousness that he was the Son of God. In these 
representations were contained the germs which found 
a fruitful soil in the receptive minds of the ancient 
Christian churches and were destined to develop com- 
paratively soon into the dogma of the divinity of Christ 
and even into that of the pre-existence of the Son of 
God. 

As regards the Messiah, Jewish faith did not look 
for any supernatural birth; he had only to be a de- 
scendant of David and the chosen one of God (ep 
Hillmann, ZPT 17 [1891] 233 f.) From this, by and 
by, followed, as a first and unquestioned consequence, 
that the father of Jesus had to be a deseendant of 
David, and that Jesus must have been born in Beth- 
lehem. It beeame further necessary, in the second 
place, that the chosen one of God should be brought 
into closer relation with God. He who had been born 
and brought up as man required a divine consecration 
to his office. Непєе the baptism in Jordan. 

The appearance of John the Baptist, his preaching 
and baptism, oceupied the first place in the oldest 
written gospels (see Јоич THE BaPrisT) The ex- 
ample of the Baptist was the means of awakening Jesus 
to a pereeption of his own great task; the depth of 
the impression made upon him by John is shown by 
the elevation of the witness which he bears to him (Mt. 
11; f Lk.724-35 ep Mt.2132) lt was not till the 
coming of the tidings that the activity of John had been 
brought to an untimely end by his imprisonment at 
Herod's command that Jesus emerged from the obscurity 
in which he had hitherto lived (Mt. 412 Mk. 114). Thus 
there is nothing to prevent us from supposing that 
Jesus also was among the multitude of those who 
thronged to the preaching of John to be baptised, and 
this fact was stated from the first in the gospels. 

This baptism at the same time furnished the occasion 
on which Jesus the man became also the anointed of 
the Lord. There are two accounts of the manner in 
which this came about, 

I. According to МК. lio f. Jesus as he comes up 
from Jordan sees the heaven opened and the Holy 
Ghost descending upon him, and hears a voice from 
heaven saying ' Thou art my beloved son in whom 1 am 
well pleased.’ 

These words, taken from the Hebrew text (not @) of Is. 421 
and repeated also on the mount of transfiguration, are employed 
to convey the testimony that God himself has chosen Jesus as 


the Messiah, and the spirit of God enters into him in order to 
bring to their fulfilment the words of Is. 42 1 112. 


2. The procedure of the unknown hand by which 
the short account of the baptism of Jesus in Jordan 
was introduced into the Third Gospel (Lk. 32: f.) was 
bolder. He was not satisfied with ascribing the divine 
vocation to the Messiahship ; he wished also to give an 
immediate divine testimony to the divine sonship of 


Jesus. 

For this end he made use of the words of the Psalmist (Ps. 27; 
cp Acts 13 33), and introduced these words as spoken by God: 
‘Thou art my son; this day have I begotten thee.’ Thus the 
passage in Lk. was read, in the Greek Church down to about 
300 A.D. and inthe Latin West down to and beyond 360 A.D. 

The picture it conveyed led to the incarnation being 
connected with the baptism in such manner that the 


feast of the Epiphany—the manifestation of God upon 


1 [See NAZARETH, $ 4, and ep GALILEE, § 5.] 
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earth—came to be at once the festival of the baptism 
and of the birth of Christ until the Christmas festival 
began to come into vogue. At the same time, con- 
currently with this more highly pitched account, the 
older version of the miracle at Jordan was amplified in 
Mt. and in the Gospel of the Hebrews with new 
wonders ; the Fourth Gospel also goes far beyond the 
original story. 

The mythical pictures thus produced could not per- 
manently satisfy believing hearts. "The conception of 
the divinity of Jesus which was gaining 
ever more and more ground found it 
increasingly impossible to postpone to 
his thirtieth year the consecration of Jesus as the 
Messiah or his adoption as the son of God. It was 
felt that he must have been God's chosen instrument 
from his very birth. Thus arose the story of the 
nativity. It arose and took shape at a time when 
the consecration of Jesus to the Messiahship had al- 
ready become firmly associated with the baptism in 
Jordan. If the two had arisen at the same time, or if 
the story of the nativity had been the earlier to come 
into currency, the miracle at the baptism could not 
have received the shape which it now has, or could 
not have arisen at all ; the one excludes the other. 

Here, also, there was a choice of paths. Just as in 
the description of the baptism we have the divine 
attestation on the one hand and the divine generation 
on the other, so also here alongside of the miraculous 
conception there was possible a node of representation 
more in harmony with Jewish modes of thought in 
which divine revelations at his conception and birth 
attested to the human son of Joseph and Mary his 
election to be the Messiah. 

Such a representation in point of fact lies before us 
in Lk. If we bear in mind what we were able to ob- 

.. _ serve at Bethlehem we can become 

16. Lk.: divine f the f laid A 
attestation. 69 the fetters laid upon us by long 
* habituation to a saered tradition. То 
Joh. Hillmann (ZPT 1722: f.) belongs the merit of 
having conclusively shown that the two verses in Lk. 
(134 f.) the only verses in the Third Gospel in whieh 
the supernatural birth of Jesus of the Virgin Mary is 
stated, are incompatible with the entire representation 
of the rest of chaps. 1 and 2, and thus must have been 
interpolated by a redactor. These two verses once 
removed, what remains is a purely Jewish- Christian 
account of the birth of the Messiah, still resting upon 
the foundation of the old and genuine tradition that 
Jesus was the offspring—the firstborn offspring—of the 
marriage of Joseph and Mary, and no word is to be 
found in it which does not admit of full explanation 

from Jewish ideas concerning the coming Messiah. 

The angel Gabriel, sent by God, comes to Nazareth 
to a virgin named Mary who is betrothed to Joseph, a 
descendant of David (é£ окоо Aaveià, 127); after words 
of salutation he tells her that she is destined to conceive 
and bear a son who shall be called the son of the Most 
High and shall sit upon the throne of his (fore-) father 
David (and so forth, 131-33), and then concludes by 
telling her of what has happened to Elizabeth her kins- 
woman (136/.). The events in the house of Elizabeth 
(139-56) and the psalm of Zacharias (168 /:) only serve 
to glorify the Messiah even in the womb of his mother, 
and to prepare the way for his future relations with 
John. Shortly before Mary's time has come the journey 
to Bethlehem —explained, not well, as we have seen 
(S 10), by the census—is interposed ; Joseph must be- 
take himself to the city of David in order to be entered 
on the register there because he is 'of the house of 
David’ (24), and this, too, along with Mary his wife. 


15. Course of 
development. 


civ Mapiau тў yuvatki abro, 2 5, is the reading of the Syrian 
palimpsest of Sinai discovered by Mrs. Agnes Lewis Smith, and 
cum Maria uxore sua pregnante is also attested by the pre- 
Hieronymian texts of Verona and Vercelli, as also the Colber- 
tinus—a reading which speaks for itself, even apart from the 
weight of the testimony by which it is supported. In place of 
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it was afterwards substituted the reading оў» M. тр éuvnorev- 
pévy ad7@ (so КВ and the Lat. vers, of Brescia), and, as we so 
frequently find happening, in due course the two readings came 
to be combined by contamination so that the ody M. rj euv- 
areypéevy аўтф yvvawt of A, the Lat. vers. of Corbei, of Eusebius 
and Cyril, Catech. 12, 31, arose. That we have here a case of 
real contamination is seen very plainly in the old Freising MS 
in which the ancient variants тү} yuvotxt аўто? and rjj éjvyarev- 
пет avre still stand together in immediate juxtaposition. 

Since, then, at the beginning of the story (127) there 
is twice prominently made, in accordance with unani- 
mous tradition, the statement that Mary at the time of the 
Annunciation, although betrothed to Joseph, was still 
a virgin, we are ina position to infer with certainty 
from 25 that in the original form of the narrative after 
138 stood the further statement, hardly to be dispensed 
with (even though judged inadmissible by the redactor 
who interpolated 134 f.), that Mary was then taken to 
wife by Joseph, and that she conceived by him; with 
this best agrees the reminiscenee in 22: that the name 
of Jesus had been given by the angel ' before he was 
conceived in the womb.’ That Jesus was the first child 
of this legitimate marriage is expressly stated (27),— 
‘and she brought forth her firstborn son' ; тор тротд- 
токоу is the word, not such an expression as povoyevĵ, 
and tradition took no exception to the phrase, which 
has even been interpolated in Mt.125. Jesus is thus 
recognised to have been the eldest of the sons and 
daughters of Joseph, who are referred to in this very 
gospel itself. In accordance with the Jewish ceremonial 
law the circumcision and naming of the child follows 
on the eighth day (221), and after forty days comes the 
dedication of the firstborn and the offering in the temple 
at Jerusalem (222 7); the whole procedure presupposes 
a normal birth from a legitimate marriage, and in 227 
are the express words, * When the parents brought in 
the child Jesus.’ The salutations of the aged Symeon 
(229-35) and Anna the prophetess (236-38) are entirely 
in the spirit of the promise of the Messiah as given in 
the words of the angel, alike to Mary (131-33) and to 
the shepherds (211, ep 214). Finally, the incident be- 
tween the parents and their son, now twelve years of 
age, in the temple (241 7), which has already been 
spoken of, stands upon the same footing. 

We discern accordingly in Lk.'s account a Jewish- 
Christian endeavour to invest the birth and childhood 
of Jesus with the miraculous halo that seemed to be 
demanded by his call to Messiahship. The miracles, 
however, are limited to miracles of divine revelation 
brought by angels or inspired by the Holy Ghost. The 
historical tradition which lay at the heart of the gospel 
—that Jesus was born as the eldest child of Joseph and 
Mary of Nazareth—is still faithfully preserved. Only, 
the demand that Jesus should through his father belong 
to the house of David and be born in David's city of 
Bethlehem had already become the indispensable pre- 
supposition for the whole narrative, completely domin- 
ated as it was by Меѕѕіаһіє ideas. The redactor, 
while effecting a compromise with the legend as set 
forth in Mt. by his interpolation of 134 f., at the same 
time introduced an alien and irreconeilable trait into 
Lk.'s work if it is to be regarded as an artistic unity. 

The narrative of Mt., on the other hand, is entirely 
dominated by the presupposition that Jesus was con- 

17. Mt.: ceived by the power of the Holy Ghost 
virgin birth in the womb of the Virgin Mary. Joseph 

* receives the revelation, ‘that which is 
begotten in her is of the Holy Ghost,’ and following 
the divine direction, ‘knew her not till she had brought 
forth a son.’ It is possible to regard the divine beget- 
ting as a carrying back, in point of time, of the view 
of the baptism-miracle which we find in Lk. There 
is something entirely new, however, in addition—that 
he was conceived and born of a virgin. Here we un- 
questionably enter the cirele of pagan ideas. Even 
the Church fathers were unable to shut their eyes to 
this. The idea is quite foreign to Judaism, whilst for 
Greeco-Roman antiquity it continued in full activity till 
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Jn. 740 f., the audience expressed themselves variously 


as follows: 'some said: of a truth this 
ха 1 is the prophet. Others said: this is the 
PASS Christ. But some said: Shall Christ 


come out of Galilee? has not the scripture said, that 
Christ comes of the seed of David, and out of the town 
of Bethlehem, where David was?' Even as early 
as the triumphal entry into Jerusalem we find the 
populace shouting their Hosannas to Jesus as the ‘son 
of David’ (Mt. 219, ep 2115, Mk.llrzo, but ер 
HosANNA); and the Pharisees know that the anointed 
of the Lord can only be a son of David (Mt. 2242, Mk. 
1235, Lk. 2041). From the prophecy in Mic. 51 [2] 
was drawn the further inference that the Messiah must 
come from the city of David, Bethlehem. The scribes 
whom I£erod, aceording to Mt., calls to his aid, cannot 
in view of this prophecy (Mt. 26) for a moment be in 
any doubt as to the place where the newborn King of 
the Jews is to be sought. "The narrative of Jn., where 
the supernatural birth is still unknown, sets the actual 
home of Jesus, Galilee, over against the theoretical 
birthplace demanded by Jewish belief, and reveals the 
hidden path by which Bethlehem had found its way 
into the gospel tradition. Куеп while he was yet 
alive, Jesus was regarded as the ‘anointed of God' ; 
Peter himself had aecorded the title (Lk. 920, ep Mk. 
829; in Mt. 1616 'the Christ, the son of the living 
God') "The whole series of attributes which associated 
itself with the idea of the Messiah in the Jewish mind 
had necessarily to be transferred to Jesus as soon as 
the conception that he was the ‘Christ’ had come 
effectively into being ; it is a particular case of a general 
law observable in the growth of legend. Above all 
it was necessary that Jesus should be a descendant of 
David, and thus of kingly origin. The genealogical 
lists which brought Joseph the father of Jesus into 
connection with David were the first literary consequence. 
However unobtrusive the prose in which they speak, 
they are nevertheless the earliest attempts at poetical 
invention regarding the birth of Christ. The next in- 
evitable step was to transfer his eradle to Bethlehem. 
When the accounts of Mt. and Lk. were written this 
had already become a fixed article of faith, which, well 
or iil, had somehow or other to be fitted in and 
reconciled with the historieal fact as to his actual home. 
‘The contradictions (of the facts as made known to us 
by the gospel itself) prove that at the time when the 
narratives of the nativity and childhood 
ti were given their present place the 
Nee ап kernel of the gospels of Mt. and Lk. 
addition... already fixed. These additions 
must come from quite other hands—the substance of 
them that is to say, not necessarily the form. For 
there remains the possibility — untouched by our 
criticism—-that the present form is due to a reviser 


before whom the various elements already lay. 

‘This possibility does not seem to have been present to the 
mind of Harnack when recently (SBA IF 27 [1900] 547 /7-), pro- 
ceeding upon the similarity of phraseology and vocabulary, he 
thought it possible to prove that the first two chapters of Lk. 
are due to the same hand as that which wrote the whole of the 
rest of that gospel and Acts as well. It is utterly impossible to 
think even of those chapters as indubitably coming from one 
and the same hand. The ultimate decision of the question must 
be left 1o criticism of the facts and analysis of the composition. 


Whilst in Mt. the story of the childhood allows itself 
to be recognised as an interpolation by the fact of its 
being in contradiction with the rest of the gospel, in 
the case of Lk. we are able to confirm the results 
reached by criticism by referring to the testimony of 
the author himself. His appeal to those who ‘from 
the beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the 
word’ (12; єр 13, dve0ev)—even apart from the ex- 
press interpretation of what he means by the expressions 
‘from the beginning’ (йт' &px5s) and ‘from the first’ 
(&vwhev) which he gives in Acts 122 (dpfdmevos dad той 
Ваттісџатоѕ, ' beginning from the baptism’; also 1037, 
‘beginning from Galilee, after the baptism which John 
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preached ')—would leave no room for doubt that Lk. 
began his gospel with the baptism and preaching of 
John. This has in substance been correctly and con- 
clusively shown by P. Corssen (GGA, 1899, pp. 315- 
327). 

'The oldest written forms of the gospel knew, and 
knew only, that Jesus was born at Nazareth as the son 

1% Earlier of Joseph and Mary;! but they also 

Hastie taught that he was the Messiah foretold 

piel. by the prophets and ted by th 
хаггайуен DU prophets and expecte y the 
* Jews, and they also were able to tell how 
it was that Jesus himself came to be possessed with the 
consciousness that he was the Son of God. In these 
representations were contained the germs which found 
a fruitful soil in the receptive minds of the ancient 
Christian churches and were destined to develop com- 
paratively soon into the dogma of the divinity of Christ 
and even into that of the pre-existence of the Son of 
God. 

As regards the Messiah, Jewish faith did not look 
for any supernatural birth; he had only to be a de- 
scendant of David and the chosen one of God (cp 
Hillmann, JPT 17 [1891] 233 f.) From this, by and 
by, followed, as a first and unquestioned consequence, 
that the father of Jesus had to be a descendant of 
David, and that Jesus must have been born in Beth- 
lehem. It became further necessary, in the second 
place, that the chosen one of God should be brought 
into closer relation with God. He who had been born 
and brought up as man required a divine consecration 
to his office. Hence the baptism in Jordan. 

The appearanee of John the Baptist, his preaching 
and baptism, occupied the first place in the oldest 
written gospels (see JOHN THE BAPTIST). The ex- 
ample of the Baptist was the means of awakening Jesus 
to a perception of his own great task; the depth of 
the impression made upon him by John is shown by 
the clevation of the witness which he bears to him (Mt. 
11; Æ Lk. 724-35, ep Mt. 2132). It was not till the 
coming of the tidings that the activity of John had been 
brought to an untimely end by his imprisonment at 
Herod's command that Jesus emerged from the obscurity 
in which he had hitherto lived (Mt. 4:2 Mk. 1:4). Thus 
there is nothing to prevent us from supposing that 
Jesus also was among the multitude of those who 
thronged to the preaching of John to be baptised, and 
this fact was stated from the first in the gospels. 

This baptism at the same time furnished the occasion 
on which Jesus the man became also the anointed of 
the Lord. There are two accounts of the manner in 
which this came about. 

т. According to Mk. 1то f. Jesus as he comes up 
from Jordan sees the heaven opened and the Holy 
Ghost descending upon him, and hears a voice from 
heaven saying ‘ Thou art my beloved son in whom I am 
well pleased.’ 

These words, taken from the Hebrew text (not ©) of Is. 42 1 
and repeated also on the mount of transfiguration, are employed 
to convey the testimony that God himself has chosen Jesus as 
the Messiah, and the spirit of God enters inio him in order to 
bring to their fulfilment the words of Is. 42 1 112. 

2. The proeedure of the unknown hand by which 
the short account of the baptism of Jesus in Jordan 
was introduced into the Third Gospel (Lk. 321 f.) was 
bolder. He was not satisfied with ascribing the divine 
vocation to the Messiahship ; he wished also to give an 
immediate divine testimony to the divine sonship of 
Jesus. 

For this end he made use of the words of the Psalmist (Ps. 27; 
ср Acts 13 33), and introduced these words as spoken by God: 
‘Thou art my son; this day have I begotten thee.’ Thus the 
passage in Lk. was read, in the Greek Church down to about 
300 A.D. and in the Latin West down to and beyond 360 A.D. 

'The picture it conveyed led to the incarnation being 
connected with the baptism in such manner that the 
feast of the Epiphany—the manifestation of God upon 


1 [See NAZARETH, $ 4, and cp GALILEE, $ 5.] 
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earth—came to be at once the festival of the baptism 
and of the birth of Christ until the Christmas festival 
began to come into vogue. At the same time, con- 
currently with this more highly pitched account, the 
older version of the miracle at Jordan was amplified in 
Mt. and in the Gospel of the Hebrews with new 
wonders; the Fourth Gospel also goes far beyond the 
original story. 

'The mythical pictures thus produced could not per- 
manently satisfy believing hearts. The conception of 
the divinity of Jesus which was gaining 
ever more and more ground found it 
increasingly impossible to postpone to 
his thirtieth year the consecration of Jesus as the 
Messiah or his adoption as the son of God. It was 
felt that he must have been God's chosen instrument 
from his very birth. ‘Thus arose the story of the 
nativity. It arose and took shape at a time when 
the consecration of Jesus to the Messiahship had al- 
ready become firmly associated with the baptism in 
Jordan. If the two had arisen at the same time, or if 
the story of the nativity had been the earlier to come 
into currency, the miracle at the baptism could not 
have received the shape which it now has, or could 
not have arisen at all; the one excludes the other. 

Here, also, there was a choice of paths. Just as in 
the description of the baptism we have the divine 
attestation on the one hand and the divine generation 
on the other, so also here alongside of the miraculous 
conception there was possible a mode of representation 
more in harmony with Jewish modes of thought in 
which divine revelations at his conception and birth 
attested to the human son of Joseph and Mary his 
election to be the Messiah. 

Such a representation in point of fact lies before us 
in Lk. If we bear in mind what we were able to ob- 

. ... serve at Bethlehem we can become 

16. Lk.: divine, toe laid БО 
attestation, 755 of the fetters laid upon us by ong 
habituation to a sacred tradition. To 
Joh. Hillmann (2Р7 1722: 7) belongs the merit of 
having conclusively shown that the two verses in Lk. 
(134 f. ), the only verses in the Third Gospel in which 
the supernatural birth of Jesus of the Virgin Mary is 
stated, are incompatible with the entire representation 
of the rest of chaps. 1 and 2, and thus must have been 
interpolated by a redactor. These two verses once 
removed, what remains is a purely Jewish- Christian 
account of the birth of the Messiah, still resting upon 
the foundation of the old and genuine tradition that 
Jesus was the offspring—the firstborn offspring—of the 
marriage of Joseph and Mary, and no word is to be 
found in it which does not admit of full explanation 

from Jewish ideas concerning the coming Messiah. 

'The angel Gabriel, sent by God, comes to Nazareth 
to a virgin named Mary who is betrothed to Joseph, a 
descendant of David (22 ofkov Aavetó, 127); after words 
of salutation he tells her that she is destined to conceive 
and bear a son who shall be called the son of the Most 
High and shall sit upon the throne of his (fore-) father 
David (and so forth, 131-33) and then concludes by 
telling her of what has happened to Elizabeth her kins- 
woman (136/.). The events in the house of Elizabeth 
(139-56) and the psalm of Zacharias (168 7.) only serve 
to glorify the Messiah even in the womb of his mother, 
and to prepare the way for his future relations with 
John. Shortly before Mary's time has come the journey 
to Bethlehem — explained, not well, as we have seen 
(S 10), by the census—is interposed ; Joseph must be- 
take himself to the city of David in order to be entered 
on the register there because he is ‘of the house of 
David’ (24), and this, too, along with Mary his wife. 


15. Course of 
development. 


aiv Маран. TH yvvatxi олтоў, 2 5, is the reading of the Syrian 
palimpsest of Sinai discovered by Mrs. Agnes Lewis Smith, and 
cum Maria uxore sua pregnante is also attested by the pre- 
Hieronymian texts of Verona and Vercelli, as also the Colber- 
tinus—a reading which speaks for itself, even apart from the 
weight of the testimony by which it is supported. In place of 
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it was afterwards substituted the reading о?у M. тр ¢ummorev- 
pévy atte (so КВ and the Lat. vers. of Brescia), and, as we so 
frequently find happening, in due course the two readings came 
to be combined by contamination so that the avv M. тр ён 
a revuévn айтФф yuvarxi of A, the Lat. vers. of Corbei, of Eusebius 
and Cyril, Cazech. 12, 31, arose. That we have here a case of 
real contamination is seen very plainly in the old Freising MS 
in which the ancient variants тр yuvacki аўто? and тр ёмиђотеу- 
pévn ойто still stand together in immediate juxtaposition. 

Since, then, at the beginning of the story (127) there 
is twice prominently made, in accordance with unani- 
mous tradition, the statement that Mary at the time of the 
Annunciation, although betrothed to Joseph, was still 
a virgin, we are ina position to infer with certainty 
from 25 that in the original form of the narrative after 
138 stood the further statement, hardly to be dispensed 
with (even though judged inadmissible by the redactor 
who interpolated 134 /.), that Mary was then taken to 
wife by Joseph, and that she conceived by him; with 
this best agrees the reminiscence in 221 that the name 
of Jesus had been given by the angel ‘ before he was 
conceived in the womb.’ That Jesus was the first child 
of this legitimate marriage is expressly stated (27),— 
‘and she brought forth her firstborn son’; tov mpwrd- 
токор is the word, not such an expression as povoyery, 
and tradition took no exception to the phrase, which 
has even been interpolated in МЕ. 125. Jesus is thus 
recognised to have been the eldest of the sons and 
daughters of Joseph, who are referred to in this very 
gospel itself. In accordance with the Jewish ceremonial 
law the circumcision and naming of the child follows 
on the eighth day (221), and after forty days comes the 
dedication of the firstborn and the offering in the temple 
at Jerusalem (222 f.); the whole procedure presupposes 
a normal birth from a legitimate marriage, and in 227 
are the express words, ‘ When the parents brought in 
the child Jesus.’ The salutations of the aged Symeon 
(229-35) and Anna the prophetess (236-38) are entirely 
in the spirit of the promise of the Messiah as given in 
the words of the angel, alike to Mary (131-33) and to 
the shepherds (211, cp 214). Finally, the incident be- 
tween the parents and their son, now twelve years of 
age, in the temple (24: 7%), which has already been 
spoken of, stands upon the same footing. 

We discern accordingly in Lk.'s account a Jewish- 
Christian endeavour to invest the birth and childhood 
of Jesus with the miraculous halo that scemed to be 
demanded by his call to Messiahship. The miracles, 
however, are limited to miracles of divine revelation 
brought by angels or inspired by the Holy Ghost. The 
historical tradition which lay at the heart of the gospel 
—that Jesus was born as the eldest child of Joseph and 
Mary of Nazareth—is still faithfully preserved. Only, 
the demand that Jesus should through his father belong 
to the house of David and be born in David's city of 
Bethlehem had already become the indispensable pre- 
supposition for the whole narrative, completely domin- 
ated as it was by Messianic ideas. The redactor, 
while effecting a compromise with the legend as set 
forth in Mt. by his interpolation of 134 f., at the same 
time introduced an alien and irreconcilable trait into 
Lk.'s work if it is to be regarded as an artistic unity. 

The narrative of Mt., on the other hand, is entirely 
dominated by the presupposition that Jesus was con- 

Mt.: ceived by the power of the Holy Ghost 

ТК bi th in the womb of the Virgin Mary. Joseph 
virgin ЮЫП. ле the revelation, ‘that which is 
begotten in her is of the Holy Ghost,’ and following 
the divine direction, ' knew her not till she had brought 
forth a son.’ It is possible to regard the divine beget- 
ting as a carrying back, in point of time, of the view 
of the baptism-miracle which we find in Lk. There 
is something entirely new, however, in addition—that 
he was conceived and born of a virgin. Here we un- 
questionably enter the circle of pagan ideas. Even 
the Church fathers were unable to shut their eyes to 
this. The idea is quite foreign to Judaism, whilst for 
Graeco-Roman antiquity it continued in full activity till 
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after the Augustan age. The present writer has already 
(see below, § 21) given the evidence for this, and he could 
make it still stronger now. The expression in Is. 7 14 
could not possibly have given occasion for the shaping of 
this birth-story. ‘The context of the passage says nothing 
about an expected Messiah, and speaks mcrely of a 
young woman, not of a 'virgin' as the word is in 
© (sec IMMANUEL). The efforts which have been 
made to disprove the unwelcome intrusion of heathen 
mythology iuto the substance of the gospels have been 
ineffectual. It is dangerous to cite evidence that proves 
the opposite of what it is asked to establish. 

In a remarkable passage (De cherub. 13; 1180 Л) Philo, 
while pressing the actnal language of the OT, seeks to show 
that it was God who had made Sarah, Leah, Rebekah, and 
Zipporah to he fruitful. Though this does not teach virgin 
birth it certainly teaches divine generation. It ought not, how- 
ever, to be overlooked that Philo designates this doctrine a 
mystery, a sacred revelation, in other words something quite 
new; the new knowledge first dawned upon him in the Hellen- 
istic atmosphere of Alexandria, at the fountainhead of all those 
ideas with which he was able to give a new depth to the tradi- 
tions of his people. 

'The embroidery comes from the same source as the 
warp and the woof. ‘The appearance of a new star in 

the sky heralding the birth had been pre- 

18. The star, Ў £ ; Шр 
EA pared for by the popular faith of antiquity. 
i By astrologers it was even taught that a 
new star rises at the birth of every man (see Julianus Halic. 
in Rhein, Mus. 55 328, 7. 11; ep Frazer, GBC), 222 f). 
With an event so late even as the birth of Alexander 
Severus was associated the legend that the future world- 
enipire of the child was foretold by the sudden appear- 
ance of a star of the first magnitude (Lampridius, ch. 13); 
the story may be of Semitic origin. Also the recogni- 
tion and proclamation of the birth of a new king of the 
Jews by the magi learned in star-lore finds its parallel 
in a legend concerning Alexander recorded in Cicero 
(de Divin. 1.98 47; cp 4190). That the magi should 
have come in person to do homage to the new-born 
Jord may perhaps, as has been pointed out to the 
present writer by A. Dieterich, have originated in the 
journey of homage made by the Parthian king Tiridates 
to Nero in Rome, an expedition which attracted very 
great attention (see Cassius Dio, 632 f.), especially in 
the provinces, such as Asia, which actually witnessed 
the progress of the king with his royal train, and had 
to entertain him in a manner suitable to his rank. 
Pliny, who alludes to this event (VÆ 3016), actually 
calls Tiridates magus, and mentions that he had magi 
in his suite (magos secum adduxerat), from whom the 
emperor hoped to learn the secrets of magic. The 
reign of Nero may have been exactly the period at 
which the legends of the divine birth of Jesus began to 
take shape in the Christian world, and it is very possible 
that tidings of the Neronic persecutions spread from 
Rome may have had their share in bringing about the 
introduction of the picture of a bloodthirsty tyrant into 
the story of the childhood. A massacre of innocents 
and, as the motive for it, fear of the threatened advent 
of a newruler, were already current material for legend, 
as is shown by the romantic story of Marathus con- 

cerning the birth of Augustus (Suet. dug. 94). 

The flight into Egypt, or, to speak more accurately, 
the return from Egypt, is ill-explained. 

An angel of the Lord admonishes Joseph to return—as 
formerly he had warned him to flee—‘ for they are dead which 

sought the young child's life’ (Mt. 2 20); 
19. The Egypt but ‘when he heard that Archelaus was 
incident. reigning in Judæa . . . he was afraid to go 
there,’ and ‘being warned of God in a dream, 
he turned aside into the parts of Galilee’ (Mt. 222). It is not 
easy to understand why the command to return should not in 
the story have heen postponed till after the deposition of 
Archelaus (6 a.D.) if it were not for the reason that, in that 
case, there would be no motive left for the selection of Nazareth 
as a home. Yet to explain the selection, there is introduced, 
awkwardly enough, a double revelation to Joseph. 

Why is it Egypt that is selected as the place of 
refuge? We may reply that in the first century, when 
Jews had long been gathered together in great numbers 
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in Alexandria, it was natural to think of this neighbour- 
ing land. Mythological ideas also, however, may have 
had their unconscious influence; it is to Egypt that, 
when attacked by the giant Typhon, the Olympian gods 
take their flight. 

Thus for the whole birth- and childhood-story of Mt. 
in its every detail it is possible to trace a pagan sub- 

stratum. lt must have arisen in 
г Gentile-Christian circles, probably in 
those of the province of Asia, and then was to some 
extent legitimated by its narrator, in accordance with 
the tendency manifested throughout the whole of the 
First Gospel (see Resch, Avndhettsevang. 19 ff), by 
citation of prophetic ‘ words’ in its support. 

Thus did the divine birth and nature of Christ receive 
the stamp of authority for all time, and the Jewish- 
Christian representation of Lk., which knew the Messiah 
only as a son of man, had to be heightened by the 
introduction of the angelic messages and so brought 
into conformity with the demands of faith. 

The divine birth and nature of Christ thus became 
gospel. ‘To theosophic speculation the task which now 
presented itself was that of bringing this dogma into 
reconcilability with the fact of the humanity of Jesus. 
It was only after a struggle lasting for centuries that 
the church succeeded in setting up a unanimous doctrine 
upon the subject. The struggle indeed would still have 
arisen even if the gospel of the virgin-birth had not 
lain before it in writing. Even before the gospel had 
been written and attained currency the docetic doctrine 
that the son of God had been sent down from heaven 
and had lived only seemingly the life of a man in the 
world, as also the Johannine conception of the pre- 
existence of the divine logos, had already been formu- 
lated. 

E. F. Gelpke, Die Jugendgesch. des Herrn, 1841; P. Lob- 
stein, Die Lehre von der übernatürlichen Geburt Christi: 

; CAristologische Studie?) 1896; A. Resch, 
21. Literature. Das Aiudherttsevangelium nach Lucas u. 
Matthacus, 1897 (7 U 105); L. Conrady, Dre 
Quelle der hanonischen Kindheitsgesch. Jesu's, 3900; Н. Usener, 
Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen; 4. Das Weihnachts- 
Jest, 1889, pp. 69 F; Ramsay, Was Christ born at Bethlehem? 
(1898) ; Hartland, Legend of Perseus ; letters by Allen, Badham, 
Charles, Conybeare, etc., on the Sinaitic Palimpsest and the 
Virgin-birth, in the Academy, from 17th Nov. 1894 to 29th June 
1895; J. Hillmann, ‘Die Kindheitsgesch. Jesu nach Lucas 
kritisch untersucht’ in ZPT, 1891, 17 192-261; А. W. Zumpt, 
Das Geburtsjahr Christt, 1869. H. U. 

NATURE-WORSHIP. In the article IDOLATRY 
($ 27) the development of the ideas about nature 
which become a factor in religion has been 


1. Nature outlined, from the earliest stage, in which 
worship Eu : : 

А man conceives natural objects as animated 
in the ы : : 
rorBéEsof by a demonic life, through one in which 
progre these objects and localities are permanently 

religion. 


inhabited by a numen or frequented by it, 
to that in which they are the visible symbols wherein 
the presence of a god is graciously manifested, and, 
finally, to the rejection of the symbol as incompatible 
with the conception of a god whose invisible presence 
fills earth and heaven. The first of these stages had 
been left behind by the religion of Israel long before our 
knowledge of it begins; but innumerable customs of 
social life and ritual observance that had their root 
and reason in animistic beliefs survived even to the 
latest times, and doubtless the beliefs themselves 
lingered as more or less obscure superstitions among 
certain classes of the people, as they do to the present 
day among the peasantry in Christian Europe. 

It is obvious that the nature of the object itself 
determined how far it could be carried along by the 
advancing religious conceptions. A holy mountain, 
for example, most easily became the abode of a god, 
whose power was manifested in storm and lightning, or 
in the beneficent rain-clouds which gathered around its 
top; a cave near the summit might be in a special 
sense his dwelling-place.! A natural rock which had 
1 So perhaps at Horeb, 1 K. 199. 
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been revered as the seat of a numen might become a 
rock-altar or a massébdh, in which a deity no longer 
bound to the spot received the sacrifices of his wor- 
shippers and answered their requests ; 1 and might even 
finally be understood by higher spirits as only the 
symbol of the divine presence. On the other hand, 
the sacred tree was not so easily dissociated from its 
own life; its spirit might be very potent in its sphere, 
but it was to the end a tree-spirit, even if some greater 
name was given it. Consequently, the beliefs and 
customs connected with trees and with vegetation 
generally have been left behind in the progress of 
religion and often put under its ban, though nowhere 
extirpated by it. 

We find this true in the OT. The mountains and 
the sacred wells and springs which once had, as in 
some instances we can still perceive, their 
own numina, have been taken possession 
of by Yahwe, and become his holy places, 
seats of his worship; no traces of a distinctive cultus 
have been preserved ;? the rocks, so far as they have a 
religious association at all, are his altars or memorial 
stones. 3 

Sacred trees, too, are found at the sanctuaries of 
Yahwe ; at Beersheba, by the holy wells, was a 
tamarisk which Abraham planted with religious rites 
(Сеп. 21 33);° at Hebron Abraham built an altar at the 
"elon Mamré (1318), where he dwelt (1413); beneath 
the tree Yahwe appeared to him in theophany (181 /:). 
At the ‘elon mdré at Shechem Yahwe appeared to 
Abraham (Gen.126/); under the 'z/a& at the same 
place Jacob buried the idols and amulets of his Arameean 
household (Gen. 354) ; there Joshua erected а massébch 
beneath the 2/28 which is in the sanctuary of Yahwe 
(Josh. 2426); by the same tree Abimelech was made 
king (Judg.96); near Shechem stood also an 'z/óz 
méónénim (Judg.937); the tomb of Deborah was 
under a tree near Bethel named ‘adlin bakkith (Сеп. 
358); beneath the 'ZZi& at Ophrah the angel of Yahwé 
appeared to Gideon, who built an altar on the spot 
(Judg. 6111924). Compare also the place-names, Elim 
(Ex.161), Elath (2 K.1422), Elon (Judg. 1211); see 
also Judg.45 ri S.142 226 3113 (т Ch.10:2) The 
words Sx, лох ('elah, 'allah), pow ('2/0п, "'allon),? 
ordinarily mean ‘holy tree’ (cp 15. 129) ; the substitu- 
tions made in the Targums and by Jerome (2.е., 
Jerome's Jewish teachers) show how keenly this was 
felt at a late time. The etymological connection of the 
word with sx (722), ‘numen, god,’ is very probable.? 
The names 'édn тди, 'élin mé onénim, point to tree 
oracles ; and though these names, like many of the 
others, are probably of Canaanite origin, we may 
observe that David takes an omen from the sound of 
a marching in the tops of the ēkā trees (2 S. 524). 

Of an actual tree cult we have no evidence in the 
OT, the prophetic irony directed against the veneration 
of stocks (ру) and stones more probably 


referring to rīks or wooden idols. 
But the places of worship ‘under every 
luxuriant tree’? had at least originally a 
deeper reason than that 'the shade was good' (Hos. 


413); and we shall probably not err if we see in beliefs 


2. In Israel: 
holy trees. 


3. Survivals 
in cult and 
custom. 


1 See IDOLATRY, $ 4; МАЅЅЕВАН, $ б, 

2 This is far from saying that no such rites were practised. 

3 See MassEnAH, $$ 5, 7. 

4 For references to the literature see col. 2153, n. 9. 

А 5 Stade and у. Gall (Awdtstdtten, 47) would read, instead of 
25e ‘tamarisk,’ 'dsexa£, connecting the verse with 26 25 (Isaac). 
„6 ©, Spis; the plur. in MT is an alteration with a purpose 

like that of Tg. Vg. ‘plain.’ The holy zree sounded heathenish. 

Abraham's oak (or terebinth) was an object of veneration in the 

time of Constantine, who had the altars beneath it destroyed 

(see Rel. PaZ, p. 711 f£). An Abraham's oak is still shown 

(see Jewish Encylopedia, 193). 

.! The diversity of pronunciation in MT is not a consistent 
discrimination of ‘oak’ and ‘terebinth.’ See Moore, Judges 
(nt. Comm.), 121 f., and v. Gall, Awtstátten, 24 ff. 

8 Levy, РАди, Stud. 119 f. (1856); and many. 

9 See Jer. 220 36 13 17 2 Ezek. 6 13 20 28, etc. 
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which in many other parts of the world have been 
associated with the powers of tree-spirits and the life 
of vegetation at least one root of the sexual licence 
which at these sanctuaries was indulged in in the name 
of religion.! Doubtless the custom existed, which still 
prevails in Syria as in many other countries, of hanging 
upon the trees bits of clothing, ornaments, and other 
things which keep up the connection between the man 
to whom they belonged and the spirit of the tree.? At 
least опе law—the three years 'oz/áà£ of fruit-trees when 
they begin to bear (Lev. 1923-23)— perpetiiates a parallel 
between the life of tree and man which was once more 
than an analogy.? The prohibition of mixed planta- 
tions (&'áyim, Dt. 229) is probably another instance 
of the same kind. The prohibition of reaping the 
corner of a field (Lev.199 2322), though now a 
charitable motive is attached to it, had primitively a 
very different reason : the corner was left to the grain- 
spirit. That the first sheaf of the harvest, the first 
cakes made of the new grain, were originally not an 
offering to the God of the land, but a sacrament of the 
corn-spirit, is shown by similar evidence. б 
If all this belongs to an age which to the Israelites 
was prehistoric, the gardens of Adonis (15. 17:0, see 
ADONIS) and the women's mourning for Tammuz 
(Ezek. 814, see TAMMUZ)? show that in mythologised, 
and doubtless foreign, forms, the great drama of plant 
life—the blooming spring, the untimely death under 
the fierce midsummer sun, and the resurrection of the 
new year, maintained its power over the Israelites as 
well as their neighbours. 
The holy wells and springs in Palestine,® like the 
mountains, were taken possession of by Yahwe when 
Wat he supplanted the baals in their old haunts. 
Tb is eT No trace remains in the OT of distinctive 
1030101. Lies or restrictions connected with sacred 
waters such as we know in abundance among the 
neighbours of the Israelites. But one ceremony was 
observed annually in the temple, at the Feast of 
Tabernacles, which must be briefly mentioned here.? 
At this season water was drawn from Siloam, carried, 
amid the blare of trumpets, into the temple precincts 
through a gate called for this reason the watcr-gate, 
and poured upon the altar,!? running down through a 
drain into the subterranean receptacle. "The reason 
for the rite is given in another place: ‘The Holy One, 
Blessed is he! said, Pour out water before me at the 
Feast, in order that the rains of the year may be blessed 
to you.'! The libation was thus an old rain charm, 
a piece of mimetic таріс.12 А very similar ceremony 
at Hierapolis is described by Lucian.” 
On sacred animals and supposed survivals of totem 
cults and superstitions see CLEAN AND UNCLEAN. 
The heavenly bodies, especially the sun, moon, and 
(five) planets, appeared to the ancients to be living beings 
Th and since their influence on human welfare 
Na || was manifest and great they were adored as 
een deities (see Wisd. 192 8). The relative 
сЕ prominence of these gods in religion and 
mythology differs widely among peoples upon the same 


1 See, e.g., Hos. 4 13-15, etc. ; cp HARLoT. On the subject 

Egencia! see Frazer, СБ?) 2204 7% Cpli92 77. 
See Tylor, Prim. Cult. t3) 2223 f.; WRS Rel Sem.(?) 

1A 195; Doughty, Ar. Des. 1449 /. ; cp Dress, $ 8. À 

З Incidentally it makes it probable that among the Canaanites 
—from whom the custom is doubtless derived—circumcision was 
originally performed at puberty (ср Crrcumcision, $ 6). 

4 Perhaps the law which forbids tlie gathering of a forgotten 
sheaf should be included (Dt. 24 19). 

5 See Frazer, GB?) 2 222 J., especially 236 n. 

6 Frazer, Z.c., 319% 329. 

7 See Frazer, Z.c., 115 ff. 

8 See IDOLATRY, § 2. 

9 See SACRIFICE, $ 36; TABERNACLES, § 7. 

10 AL. Succa, 49; Bab. Succa, 48a, f. 

11 Rosh ha-shanah, 16a, bottom ; cp Ганй, 2a. 

12 On ‘making rain’ see Frazer, GB?) 181 f 2121 7... 

13 De Dea Syria, chap. 18, cp 48; WRS Rel. Sem.) 231 J. 

14 See Tylor, Prim. Cult. (3) 2 285 7; Scholz, Gdtzendienst, 
412 ff. 
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plane of culture and even of the same stock ; they had 
a different significance to the settled population of 
Babylonia from that which they had for the Arab nomad,! 
and besides this economic reason there are doubtless 
historical causes for the diversity which are in great part 
concealed from us. 

That the Israelite nomads showed in some way their 
veneration of the sun is most probable ; but there is no 
reason to believe that sun-worship was an important 
part of their religion. In Palestine the names of several 
cities bear witness to the fact that they were seats of the 
worship of the sun (Shemesh ; see BETIt-SHEMESH, EN- 
SHEMESH ; also KiR-HERES, TIMNATH-HERES). The 
best known of these is Beth-shemesh—now ‘Ain Shems— 
in the Judwan lowland, just across the valley from 
Zorah, the home of Samson, whose own name shows 
that Israelites participated in the cult of their Canaanite 
neighbours, and perhaps appropriated elements of a 
solar myth.2 It may be questioned whether the worship 
of the sun at these places was of native Canaanite origin, 
or is to be ascribed to Babylonian influence, such as 
we recognise in the case of the names Beth-anath? 
and, probably, Beth-dagon. If we may judge from the 
evidence of Phoenician names, the worship of the sun 
had no such place in the religion of Canaan as Shamash 
had in that of the Babylonians and Assyrians,* and it 
seems more likely that the god whose cult gives a dis- 
tinctive name to certain places was a foreign deity. 
These considerations lend some additional probability 
to Budde's surmise that the southern Beth-shemesh is 
the place designated in the Amarna "Tablets, no. 183, 
l. 14 f., as Bit-Ninib in the district of Jerusalem.? Тһе 
name of the city of Jericho—the most natural etymology 
of which derives it from gy, moon $— may indicate that 
it was a seat of moon-worship; but we have no other 
evidence of the fact. The names of the Desert of Sin and 
the holy mountain SINAI (g.7.) bear witness to the fact 
that the region was a centre of the cult of the moon-god 
Sin, who was zealously worshipped in Syria (Harran), 
Babylonia, and southern Arabia; in later times Greek 
and Latin writers as well as Nabataean inscriptions attest 
the worship of the moon by the population of Arabia 
Petr&ea ; the appearance of the new moon is still 
grected by the Bedouins,? as it was by Canaanites and 
Israelites in OT times. The religious observance of the 
new moon with festal rejoicings and sacrifices belongs 
originally to a lunar cult ; bnt, as in many other cases, 
this festival and its rites were taken up into the religion 
of Yahwe—the national religion absorbing the nature 
religion. Whether the Canaanite Astarte-worship was 
associated with the planet Venus we do not certainly 
know ; the worship of the QUEEN OF HEAVEN [g.v.] in 
the seventh century was evidently regarded as a new and 
foreign cult. Cp Moon. 

The opinion, formerly widely entertained and not yet 
everywhere abandoned, that the Canaanite worship of 
Baal and Astarte was primitive sun- and moon-worship, 
is without foundation; the identification—so far as it 
took place in the sphere of religion at all—is late and 
infiuenced by foreign philosophy (see BAAL, $ 2 f., 
ASHTORETH, § 4). 

If the evidence of the worship of the heavenly bodies 
in Israel in older times is thus scanty and indirect, the 
case is otherwise in the seventh and sixth centuries.? 


1 In southern Arabia the worship of the sun and moon is 
strikingly prevalent. 

2 See Moore, Judges (nf. Сотт.), 325 / 364 /; and cp 
SAMSON. 

3 Notice the proximity of Beth-shemesh and Beth-anath in 
Galilee, Judg. 1 33. 

4 See Baeth. Beitr. 61. 

5 See HERES, MOUNT. 

6 The form, shortened from pay is related to пу’ precisely 
as Pedy to paor. Cp JERICHO. 

7 Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 366. 

8 See Spencer, De leg. rit., lib. 3 diss. 4, and Chrysost. Zorn. 
6 in Matt. 

9 Am. 526 cannot be taken as evidence that these cults were 
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Jeremiah predicts that the bones of all classes in Jeru- 
salem shall be exhumed and spread out before ‘ the sun 
and the moon and the whole host of heaven whom they 
have loved and served and followed and consulted and 
prostrated themselves to' (Jer. 82). The deuteronomic 
law pronounces the penalty of death against the man or 
woman who worships the sun or the moon or the host 
of heaven (173) ; cp also Dt. 41519. The introduction 
of this cult in Jerusalem is ascribed to Manasseh, who 
built altars for all the host of heaven in the two courts 
of the temple (2 K. 2135) ; theapparatus of this worship, 
with other heathenish paraphernalia, was destroyed by 
Josiah in his reformation (621 в.с.) and the priests put 
out of the way (2 K. 234 /.). The altars of the astral 
cults were under the open sky, frequently upon the flat 
roofs of houses (Jer. 1913 Zeph. 15);} probably the altars 
on the roof—the ‘upper story’ of Ahaz—(2 K.2312),? 
apparently an addition to the temple, were of this 
sort. Sacrifices were burnt upon them (2 K. 235). The 
heavenly bodies needed no idol, they were visible gods ;? 
and although various symbols of the sun are found in 
Assyria as well as Egypt, it is not certain that there were 
such in Jerusalem. Horses dedicated to the sun (cp 
NATHAN-MELECH) were stabled at one of the entrances 
to the temple, apparently in an annex on the western side 
(2 K. 2311), and with them chariots of the sun. The 
horses, animals sacred to the sun (Bochart, 1141 f., ed. 
Rosenm. ), were not kept for sacrifice but, harnessed to 
the chariots, were driven in procession; according to 
the Jewish commentators, driven out (toward the E.) 
to meet the sun at his rising. These horses were prob- 
ably, as elsewhere, white.* The rite, one of those 
imitative acts of cultus which have their ultimate origin 
in mimetic magic, probably came to the Jews from 
Assyria,? though the special sacredness of the horse to 
the sun seems rather to be of Iranian origin. Another 
rite is described by Ezekiel (816): in the inner court of 
the temple, at the very door of the vaés, between the 
prostyle and the great altar, men were standing with 
their backs to the sanctuary of Vahwé and their faces to 
the E., prostrating themselves eastward to thesun. The 
words in the next verse, translated in RV ' they put the 
branch to their nose, have been thought to refer to 
another feature of the ritnal, similar to the use of the 
bunch of twigs called éaresma, held by the Persians 
before the mouth when at prayer ; not only this interpre- 
tation, however, but the connection of the words with 
the sun-worship of v. 16, is uncertain. The throwing of 
kisses to the sun and moon is alluded to in Job (31 26-28) 
as a superstitious custom ;? it corresponds to the actual 
kissing of an idol (1 K. 1918 Hos. 132). 

In the references to this worship, beside sun and 
moon, two other names appear which require a word of 
comment. One of these, sea Ad F-amdim (совт was). 
‘the host of heaven’ (65 in Dt. 6 xédcuos той oípavot, 
elsewhere édUvauts, orpariá ; Vg. militia), is a collective 
term, sometimes apparently including the sun and moon, 
sometimes designating the other heavenly bodies; see 
Dt. 419, ‘the sun and moon and stars—all the host 
of heaven.’ The word ‘host’ (520) is the common 
Hebrew word for army ; the stars, conceived as living 
beings, not only by their number (Jer. 3322), but also by 
their orderly movement as though under command, 
already established in the eighth century; see Amos, § 13, 
CuivN. Nor, in view of the silence of the eighth-century 
prophets, is 2 K. 17 16 sufficient proof that this worship was one 
of the sins which brought destruction on Israel. 

} Cp Strabo, xvi. 426 (p. 784), Nabatzans, to the sun; Isaac of 
Antioch, ed. Bickell, 2210; Tos. Zébachim, 18 15. 

2 The words tnx moy seem to be a gloss. 

3 Lucian, Dea Syria, 34; Julian, Orat. 4; Wisd.132 /, 
ср то f- 

3 See Horse, § 4. 

oe Jensen, Kosmol. 108 ff; cp Jastrow, Rel. Bab. Ass. 
I ° 

Кт Hehn, Kulturpflanzen и. Hausthierel®), 42 "d 

7 See Toy, ‘Ezek.’ (5807); Kraetzschmar, ‘ Ezech.’ (77A). 


8 Lucian, De saltatione, chap. 17; Tertull. Apol. chap. 16 etc. ; 
Scholz, Gétzendienst, 55. 
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resembled an army in the field.! In at least one old 
passage, the phrase ‘the host of heaven’ designates 
the beings (cp ‘a certain spirit,’ v. 21) who form Yahwé's 
court and execute his will (т K. 22:9 fA, Micaiah's 
vision; cp also Josh.5:3 f.)? It is unnecessary to 
suppose that the author's conception here is essentially 
different from that implied in the more common use of 
the phrase, as though in the latter the stars were meant 
as merely astronomical bodies and in the former ‘angels’ ; 
unnecessary, therefore, to seek a remote connection 
between senses which only our modern ideas have 
separated.? The 'host of heaven' are the ministers of 
Yahwe. 4 

The other word, 222/020, occurs only in 2 K. 235 
(mbm, 05 uafovpu0, Vg. duodecim signa, Pesh. mau- 


alathd, Tg. andr), and—if the words are rightly identi- 
fied—in Job 3832 (ninnp), and is variously understood of 


the signs of the zodiac (so Jerome above), or the planets. 
It appears to be a loan-word from Assyr. manzaltu, 
‘station, abode,’ and points to the origin of the religion. 5 
For another cult of this class see QUEEN OF HEAVEN. 

We have seen that the worship of the ‘sun and 
moon and the whole host of heaven’ came in under 
Assyrian influence in the seventh century ; 
it flourished under Manasseh ; was tem- 
porarily suppressed, with other foreign religions, by 
Josiah in 621 ; but sprang up again after his death, and 
continued in full vigour down to the fall of the kingdom 
of Judah in 586; nor did that catastrophe extinguish it 
(see QUEEN OF HEAVEN, $ 1). We cannot doubt that 
astrological divination, if not the worship of the heavenly 
bodies, was one of thestrongest temptations of heathenism 
to the Jews in Babylonia (see Is. 47 13, ср Dan. 22 etc. ). 

'The development of theological monotheism involved 
the assertion of Yahwé's supremacy over the heavenly 
bodies: he created them, he leads out their host in its 
full number, calls them all by name, so great is his 
power not one of them dares be missing (Is. 4026, cp 4512 
Gen. 114 / Neh. 96). They are not mere luminaries set 
in the sky, but superhuman beings; it is by Yahwe's 
ordinance that the nations worship them (Dt. 419 f., cp 
328 65, Jubilees, 153: f); the final judgment falls no 
less upon the high host on high, who guide and govern 
the nations in history, than on the kings of the earth on 
earth ; they shall together be shut up in prison (Is. 
2421-23, Enoch 1813-16 211-6, Rev. 91 f. 11; cp Dan. 
810 f. ).8 

Philo is therefore in accord not only with Greek 
thinkers but with the OT in representing the stars as 
intelligent living beings ; they are of a ‘ divine and happy 
and blessed nature,’ nay, ‘manifest and perceptible gods' 
—expressions which, as he means them, are not incom- 
patible with his monotheism.” The Essenes are said to 
have observed certain religious customs which imply 
peculiar veneration for the sun ; 8 but whatever may have 
been the origin of the practices, it may be assumed that 
they had found in them some symbolical meaning in 
harmony with the fundamental dogina of their Judaism. 

С. F. M. 

Lk.325 AV, RV 


6. History. 


NAUM (м^оүм [Ti NWH 
NAHUM (q.v. ). 


NAVE. т. 2}, gab; мотом, NO TOC; І K.733 
AV, RV ‘felloe.’ See WHEEL, 1a. 


2. "En, histir, 1 K. 733 RV, AV ‘spoke.’ See WHEEL, І c. 


NAVE (M; NAYH [BNAC]; zave) Ecclus. 461, 
AV, RV NUN (g.v.). 


1 See STARS, 8 4. 

2 See ANGELS, § 2. 

3 So, e.g., Driver in Hastings’ BD 2 430. 

4 On later passages of similar tenor, see below, § 6. 

5 Del. Prod. 142; Ass. HWB 457; Jensen, Kosmol. 348; cp 
MazzaLoTu, STARS, 8 3, d. 

6 See Baudissin, Stud. 1118/7; Smend, ZA TW 4200 (1884); 
Duhm, Jesaia, loc. etc. 

7 Drummond, Philo, 1 283; see also Baudissin, Séud. 1 116 ff. 

8 Jos. B/ ii.8 5; see ESSENES, 8 5. 
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NAVY. т. N, Nayc, classis, т K. 926 (EV ‘navy 
of ships’), 27, 101122. See SHIP. 

2. arddos, 1 Масс. 117 (Vg. navium multitudo, RVmg. 
‘armament’), 2 Macc. 129 (Vg. zaves, RV ‘ fleet’) 14 1 (Vg. 
naves, RV ‘ fleet’). See Sui. 

NAZARENES (nNazwpatoi [Ti. WH]), the ‘sect’ 
(atpecis) whose ‘ringleader’ (mpwrocrárss), according 
to the orator TERTULLUS (g.v.), was Paul (Acts245). 
‘ Nazarenes' at once suggests ‘ Nazareth’; Blass thinks 
that there is an implication of contempt. But was 
‘Jesus of Nazareth’ a contemptuous title? All that 
we can say is that ‘ Nazarenes' is specifically Jewish, as 
‘Christians’ or 'Chrestians' (see CHRISTIAN, NAME 
OF, 8 r) is specifically Gentile. It seems originally 
to have meant 'Galilaeans,' and to have expressed the 
same historical fact as the accusation formulated in Lk. 
235 (cp Acts 1037), ‘He stirs up the people, teaching 
throughout al] Judzea, and beginning from Galilee unto 
this place.’ А Jewish-Christian sect afterwards appro- 
priated the term. 

At the time of Epiphanius the sect was to be found in Coele- 
Syria, Decapolis (Pella), and Basanitis (Cocabe). According то 
that authority (Pan. 29 7) they were Jews pure and simple, but 
recognised tlie new covenant as well as the old, and believed in 
the resurrection, and in the one God and his Son Jesus Christ. 
Tertullus, however, is made to use the term Nazarenes in the 
broad sense of 'followers of Jesus'; it is associated no doubt 
with disparaging terms, but is not in itself disparaging. 

NAZARETH (Nazaped and Nazapér are best 
attested; Nagapa (Ti. WH] is found in Mt. 4 13 [NUD* 33], -a0 
[A], -e7 [B2], -e8 [A* D] and in Lk. 4 16-a[8B* 33], -a0 [A], -ar [A], 
-eô [D]; Keim, Jesu von Nazara, 1319 2 421 3670 argues 
strongly for Хабара), whence Nazarene (Nagapyvds | Ti. WII], 
Mk. 1 24 1047 [BLA], -opyvos [D], -wpacos [NAC]; 1467 -apyvos 
[BCL], -opyvos [D], -wparos [А]; 166 -apqvos [X, etc.], -wpacos 
[LA]: Lk. 434 -opyvos [D*] 24 19 [NBL], -wpacos [AD]. Nagw- 
patos [ Ti. WH], Mt. 2 23 2671 Lk. 18 37, -артроѕ [1), etc.]; Jn. 
18 5, -apyvos[D, etc.]; 7; 1919; also seven ог, including Acts 9 s, 
eight times in Acts) 

A ‘city of Galilee,’ the residence of Joseph and Mary ; 
known as Jesus’ ‘own country’ (marpís) because till 
his baptism he resided there with his 
family (Mt. 4:3 211: Mk. I9 Lk. 126 
243951 416 Jn. 1467 [4s f. ] Acts 1058). 
From Nazareth Jesus derived his Talmudic name of 
‘Jesus the Nazarene’ ("win ww Sanh. 43a 1076, Sor. 
474), and his disciples the name ‘ Nazarenes' (masi) 
Tadn. 275). Yn the Gospels, too, and in Acts Jesus is 
constantly called ‘Jesus of Nazareth,’ and in Acts245 
Tertullus calls the Christians ‘ Nazarenes' (cp Mt. 223, 
on which see below)! Nazareth being thus closely 
identified with Jesus, it is strange to find that until the 
reign of Constantine ( Epiph. adv. Her. I 136) it had none 
but Jewish inhabitants—a fact which is obviously fatal 
to the so-called traditional sites in the present town. 
In the time of Epiphanius there were certainly Christians 
at Nazareth ; but it was not yet much visited by pilgrims,” 
for Jerome in the same century speaks of Paula as 
passing with all speed through Nazareth 'the Lord's 
nursing-mother ' (£f. 86). 

In the sixth century, however, a large basilica stood there 
(Antoninus), and in the fifth a church over the house of Mary 
(Arculf). T'he place suffered severely from the Moslem conquest ; 
but the Crusaders honoured it, not only by erecting churches 
1here, but by transferring thither the see of Scythopolis. The 
expulsion of the Franks again reduced Nazareth to insignificance ; 
but since the eighteenth century it has gradually grown in 
importance, and now numbers about 10,000 souls. Its secluded 
position, however, and tlie want of springs (there is only one), 


render rhis prosperity, which seems to have temporary causes, 
rather precarious. 


‘The modern ez-Naszra (as it is called by the natives) 
2. Modern is situated in Lower Galilee, N. of the 
ites great plain of Esdraelon, and nearly mid- 
Bises: way between the Lake of Gennesarct and 
the Mediterranean. It runs up the sides of a hill 


1. Associations 
and history. 


1 The Oriental Christians, however, call themselves zasára 
(sing. nasrāni). d 

2 Was this due to indignation at the obstinate unbelief of the 
people of Nazareth, and their reported attempt on the life of 
their Prophet (Lk. 4 28-30)? 
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facing the E. and SE., in a basin entirely shut in by 
hills, except on the S., where a narrow rocky gorge 
leads to the great plain. Whether the earlier city 
oceupied the same site, is doubtful ; there are said to be 
traces of buildings just above. The monks of Nazareth 
assert that in Christ’s time the city extended as far as 
the foot of the Jebel Kafsy (or if not, that it was 
entirely situated there), a mountain with a precipice 
overhanging the plain of Esdraelon, nearly 2 m. S. by 
E. of the present Nazareth. This is connected with 
the latest and clumsiest of all the Christian legends of 
Nazareth, and such a devout Roman Catholic as 
Guérin, though he treats the legend of the ‘ Mount of 
Precipitation' with respect, rejects without hesitation 
the theory on which it has come to be based.! 

As Guérin and Robinson agree, there is no reason 
whatever why some precipice of the north-western hill 
(the Jebel es-Sihk) should not have been the scene of the 
‘precipitation’ (kataxpyuvicat ‘to hurl headlong down ') 
intended by the writer of Lk. 429. There is a place by 
the Maronite church where the hill ‘breaks off in a 
perpendicular wall до or 50 ft. in height’; this, 
Robinson thinks, may well have been the spot whither 
the Jews led Jesus. The difficulty is that in Mt. 18 54-58 
and Mk. 61-6 we have a form of the tradition which 
is strictly inconsistent with that in Lk. 416-31. There 
are indeed “some features in Lk.’s version which 
have illustrative value for the ministry of Jesus (viz. 
a, his choice of Is. 6112a as a lesson in the synagogue ; 
à, the use which he makes of the proverb, ‘ Physician, 
heal thyself,? and с, his striking applications of details 
in the lives of Elijah and Elisha); but two суеп of these 
appear to be inconsistent with the version in Mt. and 
Mk., and to have been misplaced; and most certainly 
the story of the frenzied Nazarenes dragging their victim 
to a precipice cannot be reconciled with the natural and 
probable tradition in the two other Gospels. It is best 
not to foster historical illusions ; a truc life of Jesus can 
well afford to spare the improbable story of the dis- 
honour put upon him by his own townsmen. 

If sites consecrated by the presence of Jesus must be 
had, the two spots which have most claim to be so 
regarded are : (1) the spring known variously as ‘ Mary's 
Spring,’ ‘Jesus’ Spring,’ and ‘Gabriel's Spring,’ and 
(2) the summit of the mountain above Nazareth. 
(1) Of the spring, Socin remarks that ‘as this is the 
only spring which the town possesses, it is all but certain 
that the child Jesus and his mother were oncc among 
its regular frequenters.'? (2) Anyone oppressed by the 
limited life of a village would naturally climb the Jebel 
es-Sih (1602 ft. above the sea), and he would be amply 
rewarded for his pains. Far and near, spots famous in 
Israelitish history, as well as fair to look upon, are 
spread out before the eye. Mt. Tabor, much of the 
Great Plain, Mt. Carmel and the Bay of Acre, the fine 
plain of el-Battof with Sefüriyeh (Sepphoris) at its S. 
end, Safed on its hill, and the distant snows of Hermon 
—such is the noble panorama of the Nazareth mountain. 
Most important is it, however, to remember that in the 
time of Jesus, there were places not far off, throbbing 
with the tumultuous industrial life of the present. If 


1 Guérin (Galilée, 197) suggests that ‘the mountain’ (roù 
ópovs) in Lk. 429 may mean all the heights around Nazareth 
collectively! The truth is, however, that the precipice was 
selected solely on the ground of its prominence, when seen from 
Esdraelon. The legend is of very late origin. 

2 The natural interpretation of ‘Ve will surely say to me,’ etc. 
(Lk. 4 23), is that, according to the Nazarenes, their gifted 
townsman ought to have proved his supernatural capacities by 
doing something to raise himself in the social scale. Poverty 
was no better than a disease. ‘Thou clever physician, who 
canst cast out demons from others, produce gold and silver and 
fine clothes for thyself, and we will helieve thee. Make thyself 
fit for the highest society, and cease to consort with the meanest 
and vilest. Then we will give up calling thee ‘‘the carpenter,” 
and if thou shouldest aim even at the Messianic crown, the 
Galileans shall be at thy side.’ The evangelist himself seems to 
have misunderstood this traditional saying of Christ. 

3 Baed. Ра/.43), 282. 
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the Nazareth which we know to-day is on the site of 
the Nazareth of Jesus, we can understand, as we gaze 
from that lofty observatory, the combination of sym- 
pathy with reserve or detachment which characterised 
Jesus. Retired, but not shut off from the world— 
haunted, but not disturbed, by a sense of adjacent 
populousness—]esus would have found leisure in such 
a nook as this to brood over spiritual problems and the 
true wants of his people. Dean Farrar has given 
eloquent expression to the longing of the Christian heart 
to feel that here at least are ‘holy fields’ which the feet 
of Jesus have trodden.! 
At this point, however, the warning of Dean Stanley 
not to build our faith on symbols and sacred sites may 
well be referre i is v 
3. The name 5 d to. It is very doubtful 
whether the beautiful mountain village of 
doubtful. : : 
Nazarcth was really the dwelling-place of 

Jesus. No such town as Nazareth is mentioned in the 
OT, in Josephus, or in the Talmud. 

_ It has been suggested indeed that Nazareth may be a corrup- 
tion of En Sarid—ae., ‘the fountain of Sarid’; Sarid is the 
name of a place on the S. border of Zebulun in the MT of 
Josh. 19 1012.2 Unfortunately, the name is most probably in- 
correctly read (see Ѕлкар), and the supposed corruption is 
difficult to comprehend. As to the Talmud; it is supposed by 
some that Nazareth is the ‘white house on the mountain '3 
(533 їз5 n'a), which was one of the places that supplied wine 
for the drink-offerings ; and this has been illustrated by the 
statement of Quaresmius that Nazareth was formerly called 
Medina abiat—t.e., ‘civitas alba’ (?). Quaresmius, however, 
is no older than the sixteenth century, and the ‘ white house’ of 
the Mishna is probably to be identified with LEBONAH (g.v.). 
The earliest mention of the name Nazareth (пчуз) is thought to 
be in an elegy of Kalir for the ninth day of Ab, where '3 panen 
is the designation of a ‘course’ of priests settled at Nazareth. 
Kalir's date is perhaps goo A.D., but the elegy is based on an 
ancient Midrash now lost.4 "This, however, is rather vague; 
and the question would still remain, What is meant by Nazareth? 


Was Nazareth originally the name of a town (or 
village) at all? There are two NT passages which may 
well suggest a doubt. Опе is Mt. 223, ‘And he came 
and dwelt in a city called Nazareth, that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets, He shall be 
called a Nazarene.’ The passage has been much dis- 
cussed, but without sure result. Most commentators 
have seen in it an allusion to the prophecy of the ' shoot’ 

чуз, ёзек) in Is. 1116; so already eruditi Hebrai in 
Jerome's time. It is hardly conceivable, however, that 
the synonymous word sémah (пох), which had long been 


in possession of the field as a Messianic title, should 
have been displaced among the Christians by zéser (луу). 


It is rather an allusion to Is. 9: f, ' the land of Zebulun 
and the land of Naphtali, . . . Galilce of the Gentiles,’ 
which is quoted in Mt. 413-16 with reference to Jesus' 
dwelling in Capernaum, but which was surely applied 
by the first Christians to his early ministry by the 
Sca of Galilee— not to his residence at Capernaum, nor 
to his earlier dwelling at Nazareth, but to his Galilaean 
ministry as a whole. In a word, Nazareth ought to 
mean ‘Galilee,’ and Nazarene ought to mean 'Galilzean.' 

The other passage is Jn. 1457, where Philip tells 
Nathanael that he and others have found the Great One 
spoken of in the scriptures, and Nathanael returns 
answer, 'Can there any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?’ In passing, we cannot avoid correcting 
the text of v. 46. It is plain, both from the context and 
from the parallel passage Jn. 7 41, that Nathanael means, 
not to put a slight on the moral character of the 
Nazarenes, but to affirin as the result of his study of the 
Scriptures, that the Messiah cannot proceed from 
Galilee. Therefore, т: á'ya6óv must have taken the 
place of some title of the Messiah. The right reading 
must be 6 dytos, ‘the Holy One,’ which is a title of the 
Messiah in Acts 314 Rev. 37 (cp John 669, reading 
6 dytos той Oeod, with WH and RV, Mk. 124 Lk. 434). 


1 Life of Christ, 78. 

2 Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 1146. 
3 Mishna, Alénahoth, 97. 

4 Neubauer, Géogr. du Talmud, 82, 85, 190; Cp 117. 
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ть in rt ayabóv was originally rat (a dittogram) ; ayaé is a cor- 
ruption of aycos (0 and e were confounded in pronunciation) ; ov 
may perhaps come from o, 2.е., 6, transposed). 


Thus the passage becomes, ‘Can the Holy One pro- 
ceed from Nazareth,’ and ‘ Nazareth’ (cp Jn. 7 41, and 
also Mt. 2669 with v. 71) means ‘ Galilee.’ We cannot, 
indeed, prove this beyond dispute; but we can perhaps 
make it as good as certain from a critical point of view. 
The form Nazareth is probably less correct than 
Nazara, and Nazara implies a Hebrew form уз, which 
is also required to account for sw, the Talmudie word 
for Nazarene (see above, § 1). It is probably the same 
name which enters into the name Gennesar —a more 
correct form than GENNESARET (g.v. ), found in т Mace. 
1167 [AN** cb], in Mt. 1434 (D*), and Mk. 6 5; (D), 
in Josephus, and in all the Jewish and Christian Aramaic 
versions, ! 

We cau now understand an enigmatical phrase in 
the Talmud. According to Neubauer,? avay pnb m3 
(-Mégilla, 70a) is equivalent to py '5 /3—Z.e., ‘ Beth- 
lehem near Nazareth,’ or, ‘in the district of Nazareth’ ; 
it is to the Bethlehem in Zebulun that reference is 
made. Grätz differs slightly from this ; he thinks that 
the northern Bethlehem was, in the post-exilic period, 
called Nazareth, so that away, or ass), somehow means 
Nazareth. The truth surely is that Bethlehem nosériyyah 
means ‘the Galilean Bethlehem.’ Just as the southern 
Bethlehem, however, was sometimes called ' Bethlehem 
(of) Judah ' (so five times in OT, cp also Mic. 52), so, we 
need not doubt, the northern Bethlehem was called 
эх) enomz, ‘Bethlehem (of) Nazar (or Nesar)'—i.e., 
Bethlehem of Galilee. 

This furnishes a key to the famous problem as to the 
birthplace of Jesus. Why was Nazareth called the 

5 татріѕ or ‘fatherland’ of Jesus if he 

4, The birth- was pulls born, not at i but 
at Bethlehem? And how came Joseph 
and Mary, who apparently felt a strong attraction 
to Nazareth, to go to Bethlehem-Judah at all? Note, 
by the way, that Mt. 118-25 does not name the birth- 
place of Jesus, and that Mk. and Jn. pass over the 
birth of Jesus altogether, allowing us to suppose that 
his childhood and youth were altogether passed at 
Nazareth. То the question why Nazareth was called 
the fatherland of Jesus, no direct answer is furnished. 
All that Mt. can tell us is that Joseph was afraid to go 
into Judzea because of Archelaus, and therefore ‘ turned 
aside into the parts of Galilee, and came and dwelt 
in a city called Nazareth.' To the question why Joseph 
and Mary went to Bethlehem-judah, Mt. virtually 
replies that the Christ had to be born there because of 
the prophecy in Mie. 52[1], whilst Lk.'s answer is that 
Joseph, who had previously dwelt at Nazareth, was 
obliged to go up (with his wife) to Bethlehem in 
Judæa, because of the census of Cyrenius. The state- 
ment of Lk. is accepted by conservative scholars on the 
ground that recent researches (see QUIRINIUS) have made 
it probable that one of several periodical censuses took 
place in Palestine as elsewhere in 8 B.C. or in 6 A.D. 
But obviously the reasoning is imperfect. If the Gospels 
agreed as to the maiu circumstances of the birth of 
Jesus, so that we could assume a popular tradition, then 
the historical plausibility of Lk.'s setting would be au 
argument in favour of the tradition. Such, however, is 
not the case. The discrepancies of the evangelists 
compel us to make some hypothesis, and the hypothesis 
which best accounts for the phenomena is, not that 
which is generally current among NT critics, and is 
vigorously maintained by Keim (Jesus of Nasara, 2108) 


place of Jesus. 


1 Cp Wellh. 7/G(2, 255, whothinks that the form * Gennesaret' 
arose by contamination with Kinnereth or with Nazareth. He 
refers to Halévy as the author of the explanation of sesáz in 
Gennesar as — Galilee, and of Nazarene as — Galilean. According 
to Buhl, however (Pal. 113, n. 229), Halévy does not explain 
Nesár as ‘Galilee,’ but as a city called, from its inhabitants, 
“city of carpenters’ 702 лур. 

2 Gtogr. du Talm. 189. 
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—viz. that the birth of Jesus in Bethlehem was regarded 
as an indispensable sign of the Messiahship, but that, 
in the earliest form of the evangelical tradition, Jesus 
was said to have been born in Bethlehem-Nazareth = 
Bethlehem of Galilee). ‘The Bethlehem of Zebulun (Josh. 
1915), about 7 m. WNW. of Nazareth and a somewhat 
less distance from Sefüriyeh, is the city meant (see BETH- 
LEHEM ii) The title Bethlehem-Nazareth was mis- 
understood by some of the transmitters of the tradition, 
so that while some said, ‘ Jesus was born at Bethlehem,’ 
others said, ‘ Jesus was born at Nazareth.’ ' Bethlehem’ 
without any explanatory addition was naturally supposed 
to be the southern Bethlehem, and the well-known 
narratives so poctic, so full of spiritual suggestion, in 
Mt.2 and Lk. 21-20 (which are unsupported by the 
other Gospels) have arisen in consequence. To this 
theory it is no valid objection that it involves going 
behind the present evangelical narratives ; that is in fact 
indispensable to historical criticism, —we have to do so 
continually in OT criticism, and no good reason has 
been offered for invariably acquiescing in the oldest 
extant forms of the evangelic traditions. We must also 
avoid exaggerating the influence (real as it doubtless was) 
of OT prophecy on the traditional narratives of the life of 
Jesus. It is all the more necessary to confront the 
complex critica! problem bravely, because, in spite of 
the existence of rock-cut tombs up the hill, towards the 
W., we cannot perhaps venture to assert positively that 
there was a ‘city called Nazareth’ in Jesus’ time. 

What the meaning of Nazareth (Z.e., Galilee) is, can hardly 
be made out. The current explanations, ‘guard,’ ‘ branch,’ 
‘flower’ (Jerome, Ef. xlvi. ad Marcellam, ‘florem Саеге D 
have a very insecure basis. 

The historical result relative to Jesus’ birthplace here arrived 


at agrees with that of Gratz (J/GIV7, 29 [1880], 481-484); it had 
already been hinted by Neubauér, Géogr. du Taim., 1868, p. 


EU BRK, 3 183-200; Guérin, Galilée, 1 (1880), 83-102 ; 
Tobler, Vazareth in Palästina (1868); PEF 
5. Literature. Aem. 12757 328; Edersheim, Jesus the Mes- 
siah, 1146 233; GAS, /7G, 432-435. 

TRG 
NAZIRITE, AV Nazarite (12, or Dios Que 
‘consecrated to God’; evZaMeNOC, нүгмємос [in 
. Nu.], ariacmoc, Hriacmenoc [in Am. 
n "ciu and in Judg. [А], Nazeip, Nazle]i- 
' — Patoc, also arioc [arion] Өєоү! [in 
Judg.]) was the name among the Hebrews for one 
who had in a peculiar sense separated or devoted 
himself to Yahwé? (in Nu. 62 £, 5f., 12 "INI ‘to take 
the Nazirite vow of separation or consecration’; cp 
the noun zézer [73], applied in the same chapter 
to the consecration of the Nazirite; and cp CONSE- 
CRATE). Тһе same word (wézir) occurs in Syriac 
—not as a mere loan-word ;—it is applied, e.g., to 
maidens consecrated to the service of Belthis ;? in 
Hebrew the best rendering is ‘devotee.’ Our first 
question, in considering the тізі or ‘devotee,’ has 
regard to the essential conditions of his state.  'The 
special characteristics of a Nazirite devotee were unshorn 
locks and abstinence from wine (Judg. 135, cp Moore, 
ad loc.; Y S. тт Ат. 211 тә); full regulations for the 
legal observance of the Nazirite vow are given in Nu. 6, 
where every product of the grape vine is forbidden, and 
the Nazirite is further enjoined to abstain from approach- 
ing a dead body, even if it be that of his nearest relative, 
The law iu question is not pre-exilic, and is plainly 
directed to the regulation of a known usage. It con- 
templates the assumption of the vow for a limited 
period, and gives particular details as to the atoning 
ceremonies at the sanctuary by which the vow must be 
recommenced if broken by accidental defilement, and 


1 So Judg.137 1617 [B] (рас, єј‹раѓоѕ, AL). Nestle thinks 
that this use of dycos (&yvov) may illustrate тд yevvóuevov , 
&ycov in Lk. 1 35. 

2 On the relation of 573, ‘to consecrate,’ and 433, ‘to vow, 
see We. Heid.(?), 1433 and especially RS(2), 482 

3 S. Isaac, Апі. (Bickell), 1212; RS, 483. 
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the closing sacrifice, at which the Nazirite, on the expiry 
of his vow, cuts off his hair and burns it on the altar, 
thus returning to ordinary life. Among the later Jews 
the Nazirite vow of course corresponded with the legal 
ordinance, which was further developed by the scribes 
in their usual manner (Mishna, /Vázir; cp x Macc. 349 
Acts 2123 f., Jos. Ant. xix. 61, BJ ii. 151). 

How far, we must now ask, does this ordinance agree 

with pre-exilic (Z.e., post-Solomonic!) usage? ‘The two 
«7; passages generally appealed to аге Judg. 
2. Pre-exilic 18 and 15.1. An objection, however, 
usages. ill presently be raised to the acceptance 
of the second as an authority for the early Nazirite 
usage, and even as regards the first it is not impossible 
that in its present form it may have received modifi- 
cation. ‘This remark applies to Judg. 1347 14, where 
the details imposing an elaborately strict regimen may 
perhaps be due to an interpolator (Böhme). This at 
least is certain, that the only detail of the later Nazirite 
vow which is authenticated by references in the Samson- 
legends is the wearing long hair. That the hero was 
regarded originally as an abstainer from wine is by no 
means probable, and it is evident that he did not avoid 
impurity, for he is said to have touched the carcase of a 
lion, and to have been often in contact with the slain. 
Of Samuel too (if 1 S. 1 may here be quoted) we are 
only told that his mother vowed to give him to Yahwé 
allhis days, and that no razor should come upon his 
head (rS.1::; note the addition of ®©, ‘wine and 
strong liquor he shall not drink’). It is not strictly 
critical, however, to refer to Samuel, for he is nowhere 
called a Nazirite (Sirach's description [Eeclus. 4613c] 
‘a dsir of Yahwe in prophecy,’ mai ^ min does not 
count), and from Ezek. 4420 we may probably infer that 
letting the hair grow was an ancient priestly custom.? 
Rightly does Wellhausen assert that according to the 
true text of r S. 1:11 Samuel was neither a xdthin (© 
боесо) Ooróv, ep Nu. 3g 186) nor a лав”. 

It is plain therefore that the conditions of Naziriteship 
in ancient times were much less striet than afterwards ; 
plain, too, that the framers of the legal ordinance had 
no comprehension of the original Nazirite vow. In the 
case of Samson, who is the only known example of a 
Nazirite in early times, the long hair is a mark of con- 
seeration to God (mabe wu, Judg. 135) for a special 
service to his people. The hair being a symbol and 
centre of vitality (see CUTTINGS OF THE FLESH, 8 2; 
HAIR, § 2), to leave it uncut during an arduous under- 
taking in which the divine aid had been specially im- 
plored,? and to sacrifice it when success had been 
obtained, were equally natural Examples of this 
primitive custom are given by Spencer, De Legibus Heb. 
31, cap 6; but the most important parallels come from 
Arabia. 


There the vow was generally one of war or revenge (Z/a;xasa, 
167; ‘Antara, Afo‘al.174; Moh. in Medina, 201), and till it 
was accomplished the man who vowed left his hair unshorn and 
unkempt, and abstained from wine, women, ointment, and per- 
fume. Such is the figure of Shanfara as described in his 
Lamiya. The observances of the zA»á» belong to the same 
usage (see Eucy. Brit.15674; WRS, Rel. Sem.(2), 333), and 
we find that at Taif it was customary to shear the hair at the 
sanctuary after a journey (Л/ой. in Medina, ed. Wellh. 381). 
Cp also Schwally, Aviegsalterthiimer, i. (1901). 

The difference which may be noticed between the 
Arabie usage and the easy Naziriteship of Samson, need 
not surprise us. After all, SAMSON [g.v.] is not a 
historical character, but a produet of the popular wit, 
which vivified dim historical traditions of a long contest 
with the Philistines, and refused no detail suggested by 
mythie or other stories of heroic men. That Nazirites 
in pre-exilic times abstained from wine, need not be 
doubted. Whether the enjoyment of every ‘ product of 

1 Post-Solomonic, because the date of the documents is much 


later than that of the events professedly descrihed in them. 
2 RS), 483; Smeud, A 7 Rel. Gesch.(?), 95, n. 2; cp Hair, 


8 3. 
E See Judg. 52, according to WRS's ‘interpretation. Cp, 
however, Harr, § 3. 
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the vine' was forbidden by usage, seems more uncertain ; 
the account of the Rechabites in Jer. hardly justifies us 
in asserting this.! 
The spirit of warlike patriotism that characterised the 
old religion of Israel naturally produced Nazirites, and 
we may assume that the vow of such 
3. Later s A 
developments., Persons resembled Shanfara s more 
p , 
closely than Samson's. ‘There is an 
unmistakable trace of this asceticism in parts of the life 
of David (see 25. 1111 and perhaps т 5. 214/). We 
need not suppose, however, that the ancient Nazirites 
were exclusively warriors. They were also speaking 
examples of the old Israelitish ideal of life, and may 
therefore have been drawn from different classes. From 
the allusions in Am. 2 11 /. we are led to suppose that 
at one time they had an importance— perhaps even an 
organisation — parallel to that of the prophets, which 
the true servants of Yahwe recognised as divinely sanc- 
tioned, while, on the other hand, the Canaanised popular 
religion of the eighth century B.c. made light of an insti- 
tution that belonged to a very different religious type 
from Canaanite nature-worship. The Nazirites de- 
scribed by Amos have also a parallel (so far as not 
drinking wine is concerned) іп the RECHABITES [g.v. ]. 
By the sixth century В.С. the Nazirite vow has lost 
its old simplicity and much of its old importance. The 
Priestly Code knows only of a temporary Naziriteship, 
and presupposes that the vow may be taken by women ; 
the directions are given in full in Nu. 6 (see above, 8 1). 
It may be noted here that іп Lam. 47 the rendering 
‘her Nazirites' (AV) is altogether opposed to the con- 
text; RV gives ‘her nobles Whether, however, vn 


ought to be interpreted thus widely, may be doubted. 
It is possible to read myħ, ‘her magnates’ ; the trans- 


position of letters is very easy, and we are spared the 
necessity of supposing а rare meaning, ‘noble,’ for 43. 
T 


In Lev. 255 11 it is doubtful whether 45 ought to be 


rendered ‘an unpruned vine.’ Gray, indeed, would use 
this as a proof that the secondary sense of the word 
‘Nazirite’ (a person with unshorn hair) had over- 
powered the primary sense of ' devotee.’ But surely it 
is more natural (with Grátz) to emend уч: into +33 
(vintage), corresponding in v. 5 to гур (harvest). 

On this we shall not dwell (see Dillmann's com- 
mentary); we pass on at once to the NT, and notice 
4. NT refer that some commentators find the Nazirite 

y prices vow referred to in Acts 2123 7% No less 
a person than the apostle Paul is sup- 
posed by them to have taken such a vow, but without 
waiting till he had fulfilled the minimum period of 
thirty days' residence in Palestine required by the school 
of Shammai? (cp ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, $ 7). This, 
however, is by no means certain. Cp also Lk. 11:5 
(John the Baptist), and the traditional account of James 
the Just (see JAMES, 3). 

Dillmann, Nan., Deut., Jos. ; Driver, Joel and Amos, 152 f. ; 
W. К. Smith, RS), 332 f, 482; We. Heid. (D, 117 ff. 166 f; 

А Stade, 17, 1 479; Smend, Lehrbuch der 

b. Literature. a//es?. Rel.-gesch.(?), 93-96 ; Nowack, Arch. 

2 133 J. (with reff.); Benzinger, Arch. 429 

ZO; Grill, in Jahrbb. f. prot. Theol., 1880, pp. 645 7; G. B. 

Gray, in Journ. of Theol. Studies, 1 P Grüneisen, Der 

Ahnencultus, 1900, pp. 4671 g2 112 7.3 Schwally, Aviegsalter- 
Unter, 1901 (ingenious). W. К. S. —T. К. C. 


NEAH (ЛОП; aoza [P] noya [L]. ann. [4]). 
in Zebulun (Josh. 1913+), possibly a corruption of NEIEL 
[g.v.] which appears in v.27, very near the valley of 
Iphtah-el (also mentioned in v.14), in the delimitation 
of Asher. 


1 It may be questioned whether the Kenite kinsmen and 
allies of the primitive bene Israel can have been really opposed 
to the cultivation of the vine. The Negeb was, in parts, a vine- 
producing country (see NEGEB). 

2 The slight doubt expressed by G. B. Gray whether the 
Naziriles in the time of Amos were compelled to abstain from 
wine, seems hardly necessary. 

3 The school of Hillel, however, declared that the residence 
must be for the whole time to which the original vow referred. 
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NEAPOLIS (мєл тголіс, Acts 1611; WH, Nea- 
ттолс), the port at which Paul landed on the second 
day from Troas, when he sailed thence in response to 
the vision calling him to Macedonia. Originally be- 
longing, like all this coast, as far as the Strymon, to 
'Thrace,! Neapolis was at this time (about 50 A. р. ) in the 
province of Macedonia. Its name (* New Town’) would 
indicate that it was either a recent foundation or an 
older and unimportant place awakened to new life by 
the accession of fresh colonists—perhaps from Daton, 
which was in the neighbourhood (Strabo, 330, frag. 36, 
Aarnvav TóNs NeámoXs kal abró тӧ Aárov), if, indeed, 
Daton was not the original name of Neapolis. Doubt- 
less the growth of Neapolis was closely associated with 
the rise of Philippi, the centre of the mining district on 
the farther side of Mt. Symbolum. Neapolis was the 
port of Philippi, about ro m. inland (9 R. m., Appian, 
ВС 4106; cp Itineraries). 1 lay opposite the island of 
Thasos (Dio Cass. 47 35, kar’ ávrerépas Өйсоџ). These 
indications point to the site of the modern Kavadla, 
which is situated on the bay of the same name, on a 
promontory with a harbour on either side. The tri- 
remes of Brutus and Cassius lay here at the time of the 
battle of Philippi (44 B.C. ; Appian, Zc.). Remains of 
a Roman aqueduct, etc., and many inscriptions, are 
found at Kavalla; but these facts do not prevent 
Cousinéry from placing Neapolis at £s47-Aava//a (Old 
Kavalla) a deserted harbour about ro m. to the W. 
(Voyage dans la Macédoine, 2119 f. ). 

Ramsay points out that the writer of the narrative in 
Acts (in his view, Luke) ‘ hardly ever omits to name the 
harbours which Paul sailed from or arrived at, even 
though little or nothing in the way of incident oc- 
curred in them’ (St. Paul the Traveller, 21). Having 
once mentioned Neapolis, he omits its name on the 
subsequent journeys (Acts 2016). Неге, as in other 
sea- ports, Paul apparently found no opening (cp the 
case of Seleucia, Acts 134; of Attalia, Act 1425; of 
Cenchrea, Acts 1818). W. J. W. 

NEARIAH (MW), $ 37 ; but is it not like PELATIAH 
and SHEPHATIAH a distorted form of a gentilic? Cp 
also МоАшАн [Che.]J—Nwadlelia [BA], Neapioy: 


Naapiac [L]). 
т. A descendant of Zerubbabel, 1 Ch. 3224 
2. A Simeonite captain, temp. Hezekiah, 1 Ch. 4 42. 


NEBAI, RV Мова! (МТ *913), Neh. 10 :9[o], called 
in Ezra 1043 NEBO (g.zv., iii. 2, end). 

NEBAIOTH or NEBAJOTH (AV in Gens Aa. 
mI; мавло, NABAIOTH), b. Ishmael, Gen. 2513 
(NaiBewp [E]) 363 (NaBatwp [7]), x Ch. 129 Is. 607. 
A North Arabian nomad people, mentioned with KEDAR 
[g.v.] just as the Nabaiti are mentioned in Assyrian 
inscriptions with the Kidrai and the Aribi. See NABA- 
TANS, and cp ISHMAEL, $ 4 (т), also Glaser, Skizze, 
2266 f., Hommel, AHT 275 (who connects the name 
with Nebo, on the analogy of Ashtaroth, Anathoth). 


NEBALLAT (0233; naBadAat [Nta ms ini], NaBa- 
Алт [L], BN*A om.), a Benjamite town, named with 
HADID and Lop, Neh. lla4. Now Beit Nebdld, 
situated on a low hill, 33 m. NE. of Lydda, and nearly 
2 m. N. of Hadid. See Rob. BR330; Guérin, 
Sam. 267 f.; PEFA 2296. 

NEBAT (039, cp Sab. 5x23 DION; NaBar, 
NàBaO [BAL]) the ‘father’ of JEROBOAM 1. jgz] 
(т K. 1126 12215 etc.), but properly a clan name of the 
type of * Ishmael,’ ‘Jezreel’ (see below). 

Neubauer (Stud. Bib. 1 221) connects it with NABOTH [g.z.], 
the confusion of y and д being not impossible, and suggests that 
Nebat and Naboth may hoth be connected with NEBAIOTH 
[g-7.], the N. Arabian Nabaiti (= д°др) of ASür-bani-pal, and the 
W53) of the Nabatzan inscriptions (see NABAT/EANS) We 
might almost as well compare the Babylonian Nabatu of the 
inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser III., Sargon, and Sennacherib,? 


1 Pliny (ZN4 18) reckons it Thracian; but Strabo (330) and 
Ptol. (813) connect it with Macedonia. 
2 See Schr. KATO), 147; KGF99 f. 
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whoare Aramzans. True, the above Sabzan parallels suggest a 
different explanation : [Сой is] splendour'; cp Ass. saba?u, 
‘to shine’ (Del. Prol. 98). But we must perhaps not be too 
confident of the originality of the formation with eZ ‘God.’ 
TEC. 
NEBO (123) a Babylonian deity (Is.46:, NaBw 
[B Theod. Aq.]. мєВоүс [Symm.], AarcoN [NAQ]) ; 
Nabi, the patron of Borsippa, is meant. “The proximity 
of Borsippa to Babylon naturally led to the association 
of Nabi with the still more popular Marduk (Мкко- 
DACH) In the later theological system Nabü became 
Marduk's son. ‘Every New Year's day the son paid a 
visit to his father, on which occasion the statue of Nabü 
was carried in solemn procession from Borsippa across 
the river, and along the main street of Babylon leading 
to the temple of Marduk ; and in return the father deity 
accompanied his son part way on the trip back to 
E-Zida [the name of Nabü's temple at Borsippa].'! 
With the Mandzeans and Наггапіапѕ Nabū was the 
deity corresponding to Hermes or Mercury ; with the 
Babylonians, too, he was closely connected with the 
planet Mercury. One of the ideograms connects his 
name with za2z, ‘to call, name, proclaim.’ He was 
reckoned the originator of the art of writing on tablets. 
According to Gunkel? the mention in Ezek.92 of a 
supernatural being (one of six) in human form, ‘with a 
writer's inkhorn at his side,’ is suggested by the descrip- 
tions of Nabi, who is not only the god of wisdom, but 
the herald of the gods (hence his name Papsukal, 
supreme, or sacred, messenger). His consort was 
named TaSmitum, with whom ASHIMA [g.v.]is by some 
identified. Whether we niay venture to assume that the 
name of this Babylonian god attached itself to the 
Moabite and Judahite towns called Nebo, and to the 
mountain known as Nebo, and also entered into sonie 
personal names such as BARNABAS (for Barnebüs ?) and 
MACHNADEBAI, seems to the present writer doubtful. 
It seems more probable that mutilation has taken place 
in some or all of these cases, and that Nébo comes in 
the case of Mt. Nebo from Negbu (see NEBO ii., § 2), 
and in the case of the other names from Nadabu (an old 
ethnic пате ; see NADAB). Ср the identification of the 
Moabite Nebo with NADABATH. See BABYLONIA, § 26. 
TIR C 
NEBO (122, naBay [BAFL]). Nebo in P is the 
name of the mountain from which Moses surveyed the 
romised land, and where he died (Dt. 
noe eue 3249 f 341). It is also mentioned » the 
theory. itinerary (Nu.3347) as a place before 
which the Israelites encamped, in the mountains of ' the 
ABARIM?’ (g.v.)—a plural noun which is commonly 
taken to mean the NW. part of the Moabite plateau 
with Mt. Nebo. Among the ridges by which this great 
plateau descends to the Jordan valley there is one which 
specially draws attention by a headland, 5 m. SW. of 
Heshbon, and 94 m. due E. of the NE. end of the 
Dead Sea, to the flat top of which, crowned by a ruined 
cairn, the пате Хера is attached.? Ву R (01.841) 
Mt. Nebo is identified with the ' top (or, as some think, 
headland) of the Pisgah,’ which 0, and probably also 
J, regarded as the mountain of Moses’ death. About a 
mile from Neba are the ruins (Byzantine) of Siaghah, 
and half a mile to the SW. the ridge ends in a project- 
ing spur called Ras Siaghah, the slopes of which fall 
steeply on all sides to the Jordan valley and the Dead 
Sea (Conder, Heth and Moab, 132 f.) ; it is usual to 
identify this headland with ‘the Pisgah’ (see PISGAH). 
The view from both points is nearly the same ; but the 
Ras Siághah commands a fuller view of the Jordan 
valley beneath. It is admitted, however, by all that the 
1 Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Ass. 127. | 
2*Der Schreiberengel Nabi im АТ u. im Judenthum,' 


Archiv f. Religionswiss. 1 (3) 294-300. 
3 This identification accords with the statement of Eus. (OS , 


+ 28293) that Mt. Nebo (vaBav) was 6 R. m. W. of Heshbon. 


Yet, until quite recent times, it has been usual, following Seetzen, 
to identify Nebo with the Jebel 'Attárüs, about ro m. to the S. 
Against this see Tristram, Land of Israel (1866), p. 240. 
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description of Moses’ survey in Dt. 3414-3 does not 
entirely fit the prospeet from any of the Moabite moun- 
tains. Conder says— 

If we make the simple change of reading ‘towards’ instead of 
‘unto’ in the cases of Dan and the ‘western sea’... the 
whole account reads as correctly as that of an eye-witness; but 
it is certain that Dan (if the site near Bāniās be intended), and 
the utmost, or ‘hinder,’ or most western sea, cannot be visible 
from Nebo to any mortal eye (Heth and Moab, 135). 


Driver naturally enough passes over this improbable 
suggestion, but thinks (Deut. 420) that ‘the terms of 
Dt. are hyperbolical, and must be taken as including 
points filled in by the imagination, as well as those 
actually visible to the eye,’ whilst Dillmann, Wellhausen, 
and others regard the whole description as a later in- 
sertion which spoils the simplicity and naturalness of 
the original narrative. Lastly, W. F. Birch, being dis- 
satisfied with the views of English scholars known to 
him, surmounts the difficulties by proposing new sites 
for Dan, the ‘hinder sea,’ and Zoar, assuring us that if 
we will only identify Pisgah with Tal'at el-Benat, the 
biblical deseription will be found to be literally true 
(PEFQ, 1898, pp. 110 f.). 

Certainly the last-named writer seems to be correct 
in requiring the description to be taken literally! It is 
essential that Moses should be compensated 
for his exclusion from the Promised Land 
by at least a sight of it in its full extent (cp 
Dt. 827), and we are expressly told that Yahwé showed 
it to him, and (Dt. 347) that his eye had not grown diin 
from age. Dillmann's suggestion may be plausible ; 
the text, as it stands, has peculiarities, and these, to 
critics of the text as it stands, may seem to point toa 
later editor. If, however, there are traces in Ex. and 
Nu. of an underlying story of the Israelites’ pre- 
Canaanitish period which differs in important respects 
from that which lies before us on the surface (see 
Moses, 8 16), we are justified in examining the text of 
Dt.34:-3 rather more closely. The result of such a 
searching criticism is that Moses, according to the 
primitive story, no more drew his last breath on the 
traditional Mt. Nebo than his brother Aaron did on the 
traditional Mt. Hor. The corruptions of the text pre- 
supposed in the following attempt to restore the original 
(see Crz¢, Bib), which the late narrators transformed, 
may all, it is believed, be justified by parallel cases of 
the same kind elsewhere. 


And Moses went up from Arahia of Musri to the top of the 
mountain of the Negeb of Jerahmeel [fronting Jerahmeel].2 
And Yahwe showed him Jerahmeel as far as Dan, and all Tap- 
pühim [the land of Jerahmeel and Musri], all the land of Judah 
as far as the Jerahmeelite sea,? and the Negeb of Jerahmeel 
[the land of Jerahmeel, the land of Musri]. 


This was, in fact, the land, the fairest part of which 
the spies of the Israelites (surely two, as in Josh. 21) 
had, according to primitive tradition, explored, and 
which Moses, according to the same tradition, surveyed 
before his death from a prominent mountain on the 
border of the Jerahmeelite Negeb. The mountain may, 
for shortness, have been sometimes called 3333-40, Mt. 


Negbu ; its full name was the Mountain of the Negeb 
of Jerahmeel. 

There are three other passages which, when critieally 
emended, confirm the view which is here taken. These 
are Nu. 21 20 23 14 28 and Dt. 32 49. 


(а) Nu.212o0. We can now supplement the articles BEER and 
NaAnaALrEL. The stations mentioned are, most probably, ‘ Beer- 
jerahmeel, Bamoth, the top of the Pisgah.’ The third of these, 
however, has really a fuller litle. As Gratz has seen, міл ( the 


2. A new 
theory. 


1 He is also partly right, as will be seen, in supposing the sea 
to be the Dead Sea—i.e., the original story meant this, though 
not the story as transformed in the traditional text. 

2 The words in square brackets are to be regarded as glosses. 
For the reading bur instead of mioaa cp MEPHIBOSHETH, 
Pasean; for emen instead of Spn) cp NAPHTUMIM ; and for 
bront instead of 13 see JERICHO, 8 2. 

3 The true original name of the Dead Sea; see SALT SEA. 
For the reading '5Nonvm Б?Л for PONNI en, cp ПХ coy for 
хетт in Ezra2 ЗТ 
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valley’) is probably miswritten for 123 л. Following the 
parallel passage, when corrected as ahove, we should read— 
‘and from Bamoth to the slopes of the mountain of the Negeb 
of Jerahmeel, which looks forth towards the highlands of Edom.’ 


joe, like poe in Ps, 687 [8], is probably a corruption of 
DAN ap. 

(0) Nu. 2314. ‘And he took him to the highlands (ANY) of 
Zophim, tothe topof the Pisgah.’ Sothetext stands. * Zophim,’ 
however (0°518), should probably be ‘ Missur’ (112), and ‘the 


Pisgah’ should be ‘ Jerahmeel.' 
(с) Nu. 2328, ‘And Balak took Balaam to the top of the 
Ркок, that looks forth upon the desert.’ So according to MT. 


But ‘the Peor’ (Ù ^1) has, most probably, been corrupted out 
of ‘the mountain of Missur' (138), and ‘the desert’ (0л) 


should be ‘ the highlands of Edom’ (сук лї). Conder's account 


of the view from Ais ‘cliff of Peor’ (Heth and Moab, 142) must 
not tempt us to follow him. Balak was probably not a Moabite, 
but a Misrite (see Zippor). 

(2) Dt. 3249. ‘Go up to this mountain of the Abarim, to 
Мі. Nebo, which is in the land of Moab, which fronts Jericho.’ 
So MT. But ‘the Abarim' should probably be ‘the Arabians’ 


(209); ‘Moab’ should be 'Missur'; ‘Jericho’ should be 
t Jerahineel.’ 


We have now to ask how the geographical require- 
ments of all the passages referred to can be most satis- 
factorily met. The mountain, it appears, was in the 
Negeb; it was NE. of Kadesh-Jerahmeel (Kadesh- 
'barnea'); it ‘looked forth’ towards Edom (ep Nu. 
2016) ; it commanded a view of the Negeb of Jerahmeel 
as far as the southern Dan (i.e., probably Halüsah ; 
see SHECHEM, ZIKLAG), and of Judah (the early, 
diminutive land of Judah) as far east as the /eraZ- 
meelite Sea (i.e., the Dead Sea). Even if it be true 
that the Moses clan itself did not take Zarephath 
(Sebeita?), but left this to a kindred clan, we may 
still venture to place the mountain not far from Zare- 
phath. Very possibly it is some part of the ‘exten- 
sive mountain plateau called Magrah, which, though 
intersected by several broad wadies, runs northward, 
without any break, to a point within a few miles of 
“аду es-Seba', where it is divided by Wady er-Rahama 
(cp Jerahme'el) from the mountains of that name’ 
(E. H. Palmer; ep NEGEB) There are certainly 
different points in this great plateau from which impres- 
sive views might be obtained both towards Edom and 
towards the Negeb of Jerahmeel and Judah. Thus the 
interest of the Negeb is considerably heightened by the 
results of a not merely negative, but reconstructive, 
criticism. See PISGAH. TRIC: 


NEBO 25 NaBay), a hill town taken by the 
Reubenites with Heshbon, Elealeh, ete. (Nu. 323[v. 38 
A Pauw, F vago; BL om.] 8847 1 Ch. 58. Omitted 
in the Reuben list, Josh. 1815). Mesha (inser. Z 14) 
boasts of having taken it from Israel and exterminated 
its people (for Mesha's spelling of the name [лд], see text 
of inscr. [MEsriA]. It remained Moabite, and is men- 
tioned with the above places in the lament over Moab 
(Is. 152 Jer. 48122). Nebo wasa hill town (Is. Zc.), and 
situated, perhaps, near the mountain of the same name 
(but see NEBO, MOUNT), although Eus. (OS®, 28393) 
speaks of a ruined Nabau, 8 R. m. S. of Heshbon, 6 
R. m. to the W. of which he locates the mount.! 

2. A city of Judah, the ‘sons’ (citizens) of which are 
mentioned after the ' men ' of Bethel and Ai, Ezra 229 
(vaBov [B], -Во [А], -Bav [L]; in x Esd. 52: 6 om.). 
In the || passage, Neh. 733, they are called ‘ the men of 
the other Nebo’ (anx із), аби аар [B, cp Sw.], 
vaf[e]a exarov [NA], vaBav [L]. Very possibly 133 
is a corruption of 125, ' Nadabv' (ep NEBO, i.) ; anx, ‘ the 
other,’ in Neh. 733, is, according to Crit. Bib., a mis- 
understood fragment of 5копту ‘Jerahmeel’; if so, it 
need not have been accidentally introduced from v. 34, 
as Meyer (Æntst. 149) suggests; but ep L. Тһе com- 
mune of ' Nebo' (Nadabu?) is represented in the list of 


1 The notice in O.$(2) 283 06 rests upon a confusion of Nebo 
with Nobah (Nu. 32 42), which goes back to d$ 
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those with foreign wives (see EZRA i., 8 5 end; cp ii., 
§ 17 [2]), Ezra 1043 (vagov [BNA], -Bav [L]) and 
appears by error in Neh. 1019 [20] as NEBA1, RV NOBAI 
WSC. ous Kr. a3) Ti Be (GE 

NEBUCHADREZZAR ("SN?12133, Jer.212 etc., 
and so Jos. and Strabo мАВокоАросорос, Abydenus 
NAàBoyKOoÀpocopoc, corresponding with Bab. form 
[below]; incorrectly 038212122, 7?33— Dan. 1: etc. 
[see ВОВ], and so © NABOYXOAÀONOCOP [with 
various scribal corruptions], -Nocopoc Jos [see 
Niese, /zdex]), the Babylonian monarch Nabü-kudur- 
usur, son and successor of Nabopolassar on the 
throne of Babylon. He was second of the name, 
Nabü-kudur-usur I. being of the PaSe dynasty (about 
1139-1123 B.C.)  Nabopolassar had secured the throne 
of Babylon, during the years of weakness and dissension 
in Assyria which followed the death of ASur-bani-pal, 
apparently by aid of the Chaldean party in Babylon. 
While the power of Media was rising to the N. of 
Assyria, the astute founder of the neo-Babylonian 
Empire married his son Nebuchadrezzar to Amuhia, 
daughter of Cyaxares, king of Media.! Hence, when 
the crisis came and the enemy closed in upon Nineveh, 
Babylon was able to claim alliance with Media and at 
least lent a moral support to the overthrow of Assyria. 
After that event had destroyed the balance of power in 
Mesopotamia, the Medes or Manda nominally held the 
northern kingdom, while Babylonia retained independ- 
ence. The decline of Assyrian power was always 
Egypt's opportunity in Syria. Necho II., perhaps as 
early as 608 B.c., had begun to advance along the 
coast ; he was vainly opposed by Josian [g.v.], and by 
the time that Assyrian resistance (606 B.C. ?) collapsed he 
was probably master of all Syria. The power of Media 
may have been exhausted by the struggle to capture 
Nineveh ; at any rate it was Nebuchadrezzar (Berossus- 
Josephus, e. А42. 119) who successfully opposed the 
Egyptian king at Carchemish, 605 B.C.? How far 
Median troops assisted we do not know ; but either the 
alliance of Babylonia with the detested Manda had be- 
come very strong or the Manda were otherwise en- 
grossed by the rising Persian power. The powers in 
Assyria must have been either actively allied or singularly 
helpless for Babylonian troops to operate successfully 
in Syria and beyond. In all probability the remnant 
of the Assyrian troops took service under Nebuchadrezzar 
rather than with the Medes. 


It was on this expedition that Nebuchadrezzar was brought 
into contact with the kingdom of Judah. On the difficulties in 
2K.241 7% (cp 2 Ch. 3616) see JEHotaKIM. The inscriptions 
are unfortunately silent. 


Nebuchadrezzar's succession to the throne of Babylon 
seems to have been accomplished without diffieulty, and 
he entered on his long reign of forty-three years, 604 B.C. 
to 561 B.C. Не had probably recalled the greater part 
of his troops from the W., leaving only garrisons and 
governors in the more important cities, after the Assyrian 
model. His absence in Babylon and the necessity of 
watching events in Media and Elam, where ‘Teispis the 
Persian made himself independent as king of An&an, 
600 B.C., obliged Nebuchadrezzar to leave the W. alone. 
Relieved of the pressure, Egypt recovered, and under 
its new king Apries-Hophra began to adopt the usnal 
policy of inciting the West to rebellion. How far Nebu- 
chadrezzar had his hands tied by the troubles in Media 
is not clear; but, either by active assistanee to Persia or 
by maintaining a powerful frontier guard, he was able 
to preserve peace in Babylonia ; and when his warlike 
neighbours had once more quieted down he was able to 
reach Palestine without danger to his line of communi- 
cations. A hostile power in Assyria, or a too active 
ruler in Elam, must have paralysed an advance to Syria. 


1 Abydenus in Eusebius, Chron. 1 9. 

2 Jer.462 2 K. 2329. See Есурт, 8 68. 
ever, rests upon the battle of Carchemish. 
(Book), § 14, PROPHET, § 45.] 
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Affairs in Judzea had been in a very unsettled state for 
some time. How JEIIOIAKIM [g.v.] rebelled, and left 
a heritage of woc to his son and successor JEHOIACHIN 
[g.v.], who after a three months' reign surrendered to 
the Babylonians, is told elsewhere (cp ISRAEL, § 41). 
Nebuchadrezzar had then arrived in person (2 K. 24 п) 
to direct the siege of Jerusalem. He captured the city 
in 597 B.C. ‘This was only an event in the general plan 
of reducing the W. to order ; Tyre and Sidon remained. 
Egyptian influence was always strong there, and the 
traders must constantly have carried sedition into the F. 
unless Tyre was friendly. The traders could not be 
interfered with; they were too valuable. But Tyre 
would be a rich prize, and once in Babylonian hands 
the source of much mischief would be suppressed. 
Sidon was soon dealt with: the Assyrian kings had 
made that easy ; but though Nebuchadrezzar proseeuted 
the siege of Tyre for thirteen years (under Ithobaal H., 
see TYRE), 585-572 n.C., he could not take it (see BABY- 
LONIA, $ 66; PHCENICIA, $ 20). This siege was the 
outcome of a fresh outburst of activity on the part of 
Egypt. Nebuchadrezzar having settled affairs in Judea 
had returned to Babylon with his captives and spoil. 
What kept him there so long, eight or nine years, we 
do not fully know. Troubles in Elam, the death of the 
king of Ansan and the division of Media between the 
first Cyrus, his elder son, and Arianina the younger son, 
probably needed careful watching, if not diplomatic 
interference.) But when Nebuchadrezzar was again 
free, he seems, according to the views of some, to have 
met and defeated the army of Apries, 587 B.c., and 
proceeded to a further invasion of Egypt (see EGYPT, 
§ 69; BABYLONIA, § 66). Like the Assyrian invasions 
of Egypt, this was a punitive expedition ; and though 
fairly claiming to be a conqueror of Egypt, Nebuchad- 
rezzar could not govern it. Zedekiah had relied on 
Egypt (Ezck. 17 r5) and rebelled, only to bring on his 
land an invasion that culminated in a second siege and 
capture of Jerusalem in 587 B.C. Zedekiah fled, but 
was captured (Ter. 395), and, having witnessed the death 
of his children, was blinded and carried to Babylon. 
The city of Jerusalem was sacked, the temple and 
palaces destroyed by fire, and the walls made a heap of 
ruins. "The country was placed under the Babylonian 
governor Nabü-zér-iddin. 

That Egypt was not long under Nebuchadrezzar is 
clear from the fact that five years later the Babylonian 
governor on his way to Egypt (Jos. dnt. x. 97) carried 
off more captives from Jerusalem, Jer.5230. This 
was in the twenty-third year of Nebuchadrezzar's reign. 
Almost the only historical inscription of this king? 
speaks of a further expedition to Egypt in the thirty 
seventh year of his reign. Amasis seems to have been 
able to hold the country outside the Delta. Lydia was 
growing in power, and Nebuchadrezzar may have 
influenced Media to attack Lydia; at any rate he 
(Labynetus? Herod.174), with the king of Cilicia, 
mediated between them in 585 B.c., after the battle of 
the Halys (see BABYLONIA, $ 66). On the theory 
that he may have at one time conducted operations 
against Kedar, to account for Jer. 4928 33, see JERE- 
MIAN (Book), $ 20, vii. 

Unfortunately, in the fragments above noted, we 
possess no proper history of Nebuchadrezzar. The 
task of reconstruction is laborious, and must remain 
unsatisfactory until further discovery. That his annals 
found a native historian is almost certain. The іпѕегір- 
tions which have been preserved chiefly commeniorate 
his pious restoration of the temples and ruined cities of 
his land. Temple restorations in Sippar, Kutha, 
Erech, Larsa, Ur, and many other minor cities are 
recounted at a length which bears cloquent witness to 


1 Perhaps at this time Nebuchadrezzar made himself master 
of Susa, and restored its Ištar image carried away to Erech by 
Ašur- -bani-pal (2), when Susa was under Elamite supremacy. 

2 Published by Strassmaier, Nbkd. 194. 
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his power and the vitality of the religious feelings of his 
people. Babylon itself benefited above all. It became 
almost a new city. New streets were laid out, the 
Euphrates banked, new walls and an outer line of 
defence erected, which rendered the place impregnable. 
The new palace, the famous hanging gardens (if Nebu- 
chadrezzar's work), and above all the restored temple of 
Bél (see BABYLON, 8 5), were his pride and his great 
claim to remembrance. Sir H. Rawlinson stated that 
he had examined the bricks of the ruins of not less than 
a hundred cities or temples near Bagdad, and scarcely 
found any that did not bear the stamp of Nebuchadrezzar 
son of Nabopolassar. 


The references to Nebuchadrezzat in Рамкі, [g.7.] and the 
later classical stories are not necessarily without foundation ; but 
his name became the centre of much that is probably pure 
romance. For example, the story of his madness receives no 
support from the fact that lycanthropia has been attested else- 
where.! His own inscriptions speak only of a four-year-long 
suspension of interest in public affairs, which may not be a refer- 
ence to his malady, though tradition of something of the kind 
may have lent verisimilitude to the account of it in Daniel. 

The text of his inscriptions will be found in AZ 32, pp. 10-70, 
and C. J. Ball, PSSA 11 124 7. C. H. W. J. 


NEBUSHASBAN RV Nebushazban (13277 2093). one 
of the officers of the king of Babylon (Jer. 3913; om. 
BNAQ, NaBoycazaBan [ Theod. in Qm£ ]). It appears 
to be the Ass. zaéz-ifcib-anni, i.e., ‘ Nebo delivers 
me,' a name actually borne by the son of Necho I., 
king of Egypt, in token of his vassalage to the king of 
Assyria. 


NEBUZARADAN (7х2), Bab. Naéa-sár-iddin; 


NàBoYzapAaN; but -Aap in 2 K.258 [A]; Nabu- 
zardan), ' chief of the body-guard’ to Nebuchadrezzar ; 
see 2 K. 258 п 20 Jer. 5230, and, on his special relations 
to Jeremiah, Jer. 3911 4025. The name is good Baby- 
lonian, Nabii-zar-iddin, * Nabū has given a seed,’ and 
occurs often. Cp ISRAEL, § 42; JEREMIAH, § 2. 

C. H. W. J. 


NECHO (so AV in.2 Ch. 352o 22, Neco RV ; else- 
where PHARAOH-N EcHOH, RV PitiARAOH-N Econ, but PHARAOH: 
Месно, RV PnaRaoH-NEco in Jer. 462; 122 and [in 2K. 
23 29 33-35.] 7122, & [and Manetho] Nexao, Vg. Nechao (Herod. 


Diodor. Nexós, Jos. Nexavs, other MSS Nexaws;? on the 
Egyptian form and the Assyrian Vrkd, see below ]). 


Son of Psametik I., second king of the 26th or 
Saitic dynasty (610-594)? His royal names are, 
Nem-eb-ré,4 ‘renewing the heart of the sun- god,’ 
Nk’w* (phonetically something like AVe-£o-2, read 
Nekéu), The second or personal name was taken from 
his grandfather Necho (1.), known in the Assyrian 
inscriptions as Ni-ku-u, Nikü, of Sai and Mempi, the 
most powerful of the Egyptian nomarchs at the time of 
the Assyrian conquest (Nechao in Manetho ; cp Herod. 
9152). Like Psam(m)etik, it seems to be of Libyan 
etymology ;? almost all Egyptian monarchs of that 
period descended from officers of Libyan mercenaries.” 

Necho II. was, evidently, one of the most active and 
enterprising Pharaohs ; but he had too short a reign 
and lived under too unfavourable political constellations 
to accomplish much. His attempt at conquering Syria 
from the crumbling Assyrian empire during its last 
struggles is referred to in 2 К. 2329-24; 2 2 Ch. 35 20- 
364 (with free additions). This expedition ' against the 


1 See Mapness, and cp Wi. AOF 2214. 

2 Wiedemann, Gesch. Egypt. 628, quotes the mutilation 
d ebad; Cramer, Anecd. Par. ii. 904 23, Nechaob; Cedren. 

. 197 12, Bekk., Necheuo lx 195 9. 

3 The statement of Herodotus is confirmed by Apis-stelæ. 
The numher of years is corrupted from sixteen to six in Africanus 
m Eusebius, to nine in pu 


SID Co) 


6 ]t is 1 identical with a name of the earliest. period 

N-ko, as Griffith has suggested (AZ, 34, 1896, зо). 

T Schafer, АЎ, 33 [1895], 116, on very inadequate grounds, 
assumed Ethiopian descent for that Saitic family. 
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king of Assyria to the river Euphrates' (2 K. 2329) was 
undertaken early in Necho's reign (609-608) ; as is well 
known, King Josiah of Judah opposed his march ; he 
did this, not from pious rashness, but as a vassal of 
Assyria. On the question of the locality where he 
fell, sce EGYPT, $ 68, and JOSIAH, $ 2, and cp A/VAG 
354. Three months after the battle of Megiddo (the 
name is correct) Necho performed divers authoritative 
acts as suzerain of Judah.  Jehoahaz was carried in 
chains from RiBLAH;! and Jehoiakim had to pay a heavy 
fine. See JEHOAHAZ, JENOIAKIM. The allusion in 
Jer. 471 to the time when ‘ Pharaoh smote Gaza’ is to 
be referred to Necho’s expedition.? — Necho's Syrian 
domination (of which a stone found in Sidon or Byblus? 
is the only monument) came to an end, three or four 
years later (abont 605), when the king of Babylonia, 
as successor to Assyria, reclaimed the Syrian provinces. 
The army of Necho suffered a complete defeat by 
NEBUCHADREZZAR, at that time the Babylonian crown- 
prince. The Jews, probably, still continued to cherish 
hopes of Egyptian opposition to the Babylonians, but in 
vain (2 K. 247). 

On Necho's most important public work—the digging 
of the canal through Goshen to the Red Sea—see 
ЕСҮРТ, $68. The work certainly was not abandoned,‘ 
otherwise Necho could not have kept a strong fleet on 
the Red Sea (Herod. 11). The inscriptions of Darius 
show too that the ‘ Suez-canal ' of this king (Herod. 439, 
Strabo, 804) was only a restoration of Necho's work 
which the sand of the desert had filled in, as happened 
with various later attempts at connecting the Nile and 
the Red Sea.” The sending of an Expedition under 
Phoenician leaders around Africa (Herod. 442) confirms 
the fact that Necho had great plans in Africa, of which 
we know little.® 

The great canal seems to have left the king little time 
for other constructions. Some traces of building in 
Memphis (where also during his lifetime an Apis-bull 
was buried) have been found.  Necho's tomb in Sais 
seems to have been destroyed together with his mummy 
last century.? W. M. M. 


NECKLACE. A compound term like ‘ necklace’ is 
not to be expected in a version of the Bible which retains 
the Hebrew colouring. Still it will be convenient to 
bring together under this heading the different Hebrew 
words which are used for ornamental chains (sec 
CHAINS) such as we commonly call necklaces, or for 
neck-ornaments in general. 

1. Strings of cylinders (see RING, § 1) are represented 
on Assyrian sculptures. Similar strings of precious 
stones, pearls, or beads are described in Cant. 110 as 
on Adrazim (AV ‘chains of gold’; RV ‘strings of 
pearls,’ © дршског), and pan (AV ' rows,' RV ‘ plaits,' 
© rpvyóves), Cant. 1:o. Probably? the ' apples of gold’ 
(Toy, ' golden fruits’) in Prov. 25 1: (a corrupt passage) 
should give place to 'a string of pearls, or beads,' 
cnn їл; enn means properly not ‘strings,’ but 
‘beads (or the like) strung together’ (cp Kön., ii. 1136). 
For ‘ beads,’ however, we may, especially in Cant. 1 zo, 


1 Cp Winckler, AOF 1 504. 

2 See Gaza. On the statement of Herodotus (2159), see 
Wiedemann, Clio, 566 4% 

3 Published by Griffith, PSBA 1691. Onthevague possibility 
of finding the Egy ptianised name of a king of Byblus in it, see 
W. M. Müller in 4774G 1 190. 

4 On the improbability of an oracle as the reason, cp Wiede- 
mann (Gesch. Ag., 627), who, however, believed in the abandon- 
ment and ascribed it to political difficulties. 

5 See W. M. Müller, MMV AG 3 152. 

6 Herodotus places the digging of the canal before the Syrian 
XE The opposite is more probable. 

Wiedemann, 1 1. 

8 Asan instance of the sacredness of such ornament may be 
cited the verse in the Babylonian Deluge- -story where the 
goddess Ištar swears by the necklace (lit. ‘jewel of my neck’) 
which her father had given her (Jastrow, Кей, of Bab. and Ass. 
503, cp Jensen in A B6 1, 241 0. 164 /.). 

9 For a discussion, see BASKETS, n. 1; Che. JBL 18 208 


[1899]. 
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substitute ‘silver ornaments’ ;? others (e.g., Renan, 
Siegfr.) prefer ‘strings of coral,’ or (Now.) coral and 
metal. 

2. Neck-ornaments also took the form of ‘ crescents’ 
(so RV pne), 15. 318,2 Judg. 826 (АУ ‘round tires 
[mg., ornaments] like the moon '; © Aq. pnvicxot, but 
(5^ aiwywy and G" атоо. in Judg. ; Sym. kocuíev in 
Judg., pavidxat іп Is.; Vg. Zuzule ; Aram. and Syr. x970 
—i.e, ‘moon,’ like чло in Talm.) These were, per- 
haps, amulets; crescent-shaped charms are still a 
favourite Oriental protection against the evil eye. ‘The 
crescents were worn both by women (Is., Lc.; cp 3) 
and by Midianite men (Judg. 826?) ; also by camels (v. 
212). In fact, riding animals are still often decorated 
with pendent metal plates. 

Budde, however, well remarks that the words, ‘Gideon arose, 
and slew Zebah and Zalmunna, and took the crescents that were 
on their camels' necks,' read very strangely. His remedy is to 
suppose that the last clause is an addition suggested by v. 264, 
in its original form (Bu. there omits all but ‘beside the crescents 
that were about their camels’ necks’). But how came this 
particular term oy ny (appropriated to an ornament of the 
ladies of Jerusalem) to be used here? The more natural term 
would have been mp which in fact the later editor of v. 26 
adopts. The only course left is to emend the text. The 
original text of v. 21 must have had wk Myson npn 
opts, ‘and he took the bracelets which were upon their arms’ 
(see. Crit. Bib.) Gideon, in fact, took these royal insignia 
for himself as king. See GIDEON. 

3. pay, ‘тад, Cant. 49 (Oéua), Prov. 19 (kdotds 
xpóccos), Judg. 826+ (mepiüeua [B], «dX. xp. [AL]), 
perhaps a neck-ornament, not always a necklace (plural 
in Prov. Ze.) In Cant. 4g pay is certainly a ditto- 
graphed тру. — EV's rendering, ‘with one chain of thy 
neck’ is unjustifiable. Read, ''Thou hast terrified me, 
my sister, with thine eyes (cp 65); thou hast terrified 
me, thou hast struck me with blindness’ (maypa). See 


Crit. Bib. 


4. 1212, kūmāz (ёитАбкаоь), Ex. 3522 Nu. 31 so,f perhaps a 


necklace constructed of little golden discs; so RVmg. (see 
ARMLET). 


B bn, Аай Cant. 7 2 (bn; dpuicxos), Prov. 25 12 (on 65 see 


n.),3 Hos. 2 15 [13] mon (xa@éputa), perhaps а neck-ornament. 
See the Lexicons. 

6. 1°33, rabid, Сеп. 41 42 («Aotós ; Aq. Sym. mavens), Ezek. 
16 тт (кабема), and, by emendation, 2 Ch. 3 164 (Bertheau, Ki.). 
Cp the golden collar bestowed by the sovereign as a reward, 
like our orders ; see 7 1 and cp 1 Esd. 36, and JOSEPH, $ 5, c. 

7. N2YDH (Kr. NDOT, Aamnika, uoviákns), Dan. 57 16 29 t. 
A Persian loan-word in Jewish Aramaic and in Syriac. Polybius 
(2 31) already recognised that the word was not Greek.5 A chain 
of honour (cp 6). I. A. —T. K. C. 


NECODAN (NekcoAÀaN [BA]), т Esd. 537 = Ezra 260 
NEKODA, 2. 


NECROMANCER (D'nom bw 0979; Dt. 18st). 
See DIVINATION, § 3. 


NEDABIAH (MIT), $ 27, 'Yahwé has given or 
apportioned,’ or an expansion of *372, ‘a Nadabite’ 
[Che.]; ср NADAB), son of king Jeconiah ; 1 Ch. 318 


(АємєӨє [B], NaBadtac [А2], Nada Bia [L]). For 
another Nedabiah see ANANIAS, 9. 


NEEDLE, NEEDLEWORK. See EMBROIDERY. 
NEEMIAS (Ecclus. 4913), RV NEHEMIAH. 


1 If we read (with Ста.) дуруз for maps (Cant. 1 12), v. тт will 
repeat v. то, and will explain that the рд were of gold, the 
pnan of silver.—1. А. 

2 [n 15.318 we also meet with ornaments called ‘little suns’ 
(mo'3w-cDDs, see KOnig,ii.li44; but Ø éumdAdcea EV 
‘cauls, EVing. ‘networks’; so Ges.-Bu.). These, however, can 
hardly have been necklets. 

_ 3 ёи ópuíako capdiov in v. тл is probably. the original render- 
ing of pna *5bn3 Com), for which каї тарф о» тоАутеАё$ now 
appears. Compare Gorp (оп pn2). 

The lower border of the capital of a pillar is meant. 

5 xpvaoUv WeAAtov 6 фородоч тєрї Tas xetpas Kal Tov TpáxqAov 
oi Галата. Cp Krauss, Griech. и. Latein. Lehnwórter in 
Talm., etc.,15. 
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NEGEB (2332 and 23) [Gen.133 15.30:]; EV 
The South, but rather a technical geographical term 
meaning ‘the dry land,’ see GEOGRAPHY, § 2; H 
єрнмос, Gen.129 13:3 Nu.13:722 [1823] Dt. 343 
Josh. 128 [L]; Arp, Gen. 1814 201 2462 etc. ; NareB, 
Josh. 1040 (Na Bai, B) Jer. 32 [39] 44 88 [40] x3... * Land 
of the Negeb,’ Gen. 20: 2462 [AV 'south-country '], 
Josh. 1519 [AV ' south-land °]; RV in all three passages, 
'the land of the south'). Perhaps intended by the 
phrase ' the land of Ngb' in Egyptian historical inscrip- 
tions (WMM As. и. Eur. 148). 

Great misapprehension is inevitably caused by the 
1. Meaning above renderings of the AV and RV. This 

of Negeb has been well shown by Wilton and E. H. 

* Palmer, but may be pointed out once more. 

Can it be really true that the ' spies' sent, as we are told, from 
Kadesh, went up ‘ by the south’ in order to get to Hebron? The 
reader of the EV of Nu. 1322 (cp 17) will think so until he learns 
the geographical fact that Hebron lay to the N. of Kadesh. He 
will also find the pointless phrase ‘the south’ (or in RV ‘the 
South ') made parallel to the hill-country and the lowland in the 
geographical descriptions іп Dt. 17 and Josh. 10 4o /:, and will 
again and again miss the true geographical colouring which a 
well-defined geographical term would have given. 

Even if a doubt be permissible about the term 
Shéphélah (RV ‘lowland’) for the ‘sloping moorland’ 
of Judah towards the Philistine Plain, there can be none 
as to the propriety of introducing the term Négeb (as 
Bennett has done in his Jos£za), which is even more 
indispensable than the universally recognised technical 
term synagogue. 

What, then, is the Negeb? It is the southernmost 
of the natural divisions of Palestine—the steppe region 
which forms the transition to the true desert ; and appar- 
ently it derives its name from its deficiency of watcr, the 
only abundant springs being in a few of the larger wadies. 
There is, however, a considerable amount of moisture 
which has infiltrated into the soil in these larger wadies, 
so that here at least the camels can always find pasturage. 
We know, moreover, that though now so deficient in 
verdure from the want of irrigation, the Negeb was, as 
lately as in the Byzantine age, much better off. We are 
also assured that between this district and the edge of 
the Tih plateau there is a more barren region which 
must anciently have borne to the then fertile region 
of the Negeb a relation similar to that which is at 
present borne to Palestine by the Negeb in its barren- 
ness. It is plain that except where the word ' Negeb' is 
used laxly for the south (see EARTH [FOUR QUARTERS], 
§ 1), there is no other course open to us but to adopt the 
technical term ‘the Negeb.’ 

In the following survey we are concerned almost 
entirely with the Negeb of pre-exilic times. The early 

ost-exilic community did not occupy the 
2. The five Negeb any more ч the Philistian Plain 

Negebs. (cp Zech. 77 [б 7 ópewj], and the pro- 
phetic prospect in Ob.2o). We have first to consider 
the several names, of somewhat uncertain reference, 
given to different parts of the Negeb. In т S. 27 1o we 
read of the Negeb (© vóros) of Judah, that of the Jerah- 
meelite, and that of the Kenite; in 1 5.3014 of the 
Negeb (65 vóros) of the ' Cherethite ' and that of Caleb.! 
In Nu. 1329, however, the land of the Negeb (© vóros) 
is said without qualification to belong to the ' Amalekite.' 
This statement is perplexing. The truth appears to be 
that pbny, ‘Amalek,’ is really a miswritten form of 
окоту, ‘JERAUMEEL.’ From the probable evidence of 
names we learn that the Jerahmeelites at one time spread 
at least as far N. as the Wady Rahameh (cp HorMA11), in 
which name both Wilton? and E. H. Palmer? have found 
an echo of the name Jerahmeel, and to Kadesh-' barnea ' 
(Kadesh-Jerahkmeel)—i.e., ‘Ain Kadis, and the Judahite 


1 As Н. P. Smith acutely points out, David did not raid the 
three Negebs spoken of on the same occasion. When Achish 
asked where David had been raiding, he answered, ‘ Against е" 
Negeb of Judah, or against that of the Jerahmeelite, or against 
that of the Kenite.’ 2 The Negeb, 19. 

3 The Desert of the Exodus, 426. 
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Carmel (for this name too is perhaps a corruption of 
Jerahmeel) The Jerahmeelites of Kadesh, however, 
appear to have been dispossessed at an early date by 
the men of Judah, on whom, as Judg. 313 tells us, they 
subsequently took their revenge (ep JERICHO, $ 2). Re- 
venge indeed was a fundamental element of primitive 
life in these regions. Like David himself (who pos- 
sibly came from ‘ Debir' on the border of the Negeb?) 
we find the * Amalekites' making raids upon the neigh- 
bouring country. The narrative in 1 S. 30:4 (MT) men- 
tions as suffering from such a raid the ‘ Negeb of the 
Cherethite ' and the * Negeb of Caleb’ (ctherwise called, 
in v. 16, ‘the land of the Pelistim [?]' and the ‘land of 
Judah’ respectively) Thus we have five different 
Negebs, or districts of the Negeb, mentioned. It is 
our next duty to define, so far as the historical notices 
permit, the geographical content of these several phrases. 
The kinship between the populations no doubt places 
some difficulty in our way. 

(а) The country of the Amalekites (Jerahmeelites) 
whom Saul is said to have overcome was between the 
Wady of Beersheba and the Wady of Misrim—z.e., the 
Wady el-Ari$ (see EGYPT, RIVER oF)— not including, 
however, the Negeb of the ' Cherethite.'? It is con- 
sistent with this that in 1 Ch. 139 f (see JERAHMEEL, 
§ 4) the Jerahmeelites are said to have dwelt in Gerar 
(the Wady Jerür) Their centre may be presumed to 
have been the sacred well commonly but incorrectly 
called BEER-LAHAI-ROI? (4, 2. , and ep ISAAC, JEHOVAH- 
JIREH), which may have been ‘Ain Muweileh.4 At one 
time, however, they must have spread farther N. (see 
above), and in the time of David we find ' cities of the 
Jerahmeelite’ in the occupation of Judahites (1 S. 3029). 
Doubtless they had various sacred meeting-plaees, such 
as the ‘Ain Rahameh and especially the ‘Ain Kadis (both 
visited by Rowlands). ‘Ain Kadis is the En-mishpat 
(Сеп. 147) at KADESH-BARNEA (Jerahmeel), unless 
indeed En-mishpat is an early corruption of En Sare- 
phath ; at any rate Kadis is the famous Kadesh. 

(4) The Kenites, whose Negeb is spoken of, came 
originally from Midian (Ex. 215 / MT), or rather per- 
haps Musri (see KENITES); they were allied to the 
Edomite tribe of the Kenizzites. Indeed, in І S. 27 1o 
3029 б": actually reads * Kenizzite' where MT and (5^ 
have ‘Kenite.’ We may assume the ' Negeb of the 
Kenite (or Kenizzite)' to have lain to the S. of the Negeb 
of Caleb (see 4). This view accords with the statement 
in Judg. 116 that the Kenites joined the Judahites in a 
migration to ‘the wilderness of Arad in the Negeb of 
Jerahmeel ' (critically emended text ; see Crit. Bib., and 
cp KENITES). As the result we learn that the cities of 
the Jerahmeelite Negeb fell into the hands of the Israelites 
(Nu. 2132), more especially HORMAH (4.v.), or rather 
Rahamah, a name which seems to have suggested the 
thought of the mercifulness (pm) of Yahweé to Israel. 
Here, therefore, the Kenites, or Kenizzites, being friendly 
їо Israel, could safely dwell, and hence in І S. 3029 the 
‘cities of the Kenites ' are mentioned between the ' cities 
of the Jerahmeeltes' and the city misealled in MT 
Hormah, but marked out by its true name as of Jerah- 
meelite origin. 

1 See 8 5. 

2 This appears from the emended text of т S. 157 (see TELEM). 

3 The geographical definitions in Gen. 167 14 point away from 
the En-mishpat-sepháthim? at Kadesh-‘ barnea.” 'Beer-lahai-roi' 
has to be * between Kadesh and Bered'; Bered probably comes 
from ‘ Midbar Shur'—Ze., the desert of Shur (but cp Niebuhr, 
Gesch. 1259). The site there is plainly marked. 

4 * About ro hrs.' beyond Roh¢beh (Ruhaibeh), on our road (7.e., 
10 hrs, camel's pace), is a place called Moilahi (or Moiláhhi), a 
grand uus ре of the caravans, there being water here, as 
the name implies (?). . . . Shall I not please you when I tell you 
that we found here Bir Lahai-roi?’ Rowlands, in Williams, 
Holy City, 1465. A writer in PEFQuw., 1884, p. 177 offers an 
impossible etymological theory for this Moilahhi. Rowlands 
further states that the Arabs from near Gaza called the well 
Moilahhi Kadésah, but that those of the country called it 
Moilahhi Hadjar (Hagar). It is not often that local traditions 
are so well founded! Here, too, is the ‘site of a large and 
populous city’ (Palmer, 356). 
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One of the ‘cities’ referred to—it is only a short distance on 
the way from Tell ‘Arad to the Маду Paien eh Eha still a 
record of its existence in the suggestive name Tell Milh (Zand > 
interchange), with which it is fair to identify the ‘Ir ham-melah 
сЕ Jerahmeel) mentioned in Josh. 1562 (see SALT, City or). 

trictly, indeed, the Negeb of the Kenites was also the Negeb 
of the Jerahmeelites ; see again Judg. 1 16 (where py, ‘ people,’ 
should be poor * Amalek'—* Jerahmeel'). The Kenites appear 
also to have occupied Deersheba.! 

(с) The ‘ Negeb of the Cherethite' is usually explained 
as-' Negeb of the Philistine,’ and this is plausibly 
supported by the apparent equivalence of ' Chercthites ' 
and ‘ Philistines’ in 1 5. 801416. И is no doubt hard 
to understand how the Philistines came to be found in 
the Negeb; but Matthew Poole's Synopsis has an answer 
ready—-' the place pertained to the satrapy of Gaza (!).' 
The truth is, however, that just as m33 (Cherith) has been 
regarded (see CHERITH) as a corruption of n3m (КЕНО- 
BOTH), so ‘nia (Cherethite) may be a corruption of 
‘nani (Rehobothite). The centre of the Negeb of the 
Rehobothites was no doubt the Wady er-Ruhaibeh ? (see 
REHOBOTH). But this section of the Negeb also in- 
cluded ZIKLAG (т S. 3014) or rather Halüsah? on the site 
still known as el-Halasa, west of the Wady er-Ruhaibeh, 
in a wady the upper part of which is called 'Aslüj 4 and 
the lower Halasa, and the not less historie Zephath or 
ZAREPHATH [g.v.]—ié.e., Sebaita or Esbaita, S. of el- 
Halasa, in the Wady el-Abyad. From Zephath it re- 
ceived the second title mnes pax, ‘land of the Zarepha- 
thites,' though in the text of 1 S. 3016, by transposition 
and corruption of letters, pness has become pns, 
Pélistim—z. e., ‘ Philistines.’ 

(4) The * Negeb of Caleb ' was of course S. of Hebron, 
and included the sites of Tell Zif, Main, and Kurmul ; 
Nabal, who is connected with Maon and Carmel, was 
a Calebite (т 5. 253), and the name el- Kulab is still 
attached to a wady ro m. SW. of Hebron. Other names 
may be added to the list from x 5. 3027-31, for David's 
‘friends,’ the ‘elders of Judah,’ were of course his tribal 
kinsmen ; David's connection with the Calebites is so 
close that, in spite of tradition, we cannot helpregarding 
him as a Calebite (see DAVID, 8 1, n. 2). 

(e) The Negeb of Judah was probably identical with 
that of Caleb; the hills around Zif, Ma'in, and Kurmul 
are in fact the outposts of the hills of Judah. In 18. 
3016 the phrase ‘the land of Judah’ is an alternative for 
‘the Negeb of Caleb’ in v. 14, ‘just as ‘the land of the 
Zarephathite' [see c] in the same clause is equivalent to 
‘the Negeb of the Rehobothite' in v. 14. In 2$. 247, 
however, the * Negeb of Judah’ must be understood in 
a large sense for the Negeb belonging politically to 
Judah, which, for the writer, extends to Beersheba. It 
should be remembered that David's bodyguard was (in 
our view) composed of Rehobothites and Zarephathites 
(in MT ‘ Cherethites and Pelethites’). See REHOBOTH, 
PELETIHTES. This implies that the Negeb from which 
David's warriors came was thoroughly absorbed into 
Judah. The list of places in the Negeb of Judah in 
Josh. 1521-32 (P) may require a similar explanation. 
'This need not prevent us from admitting that a larger 
section of the Negeb belonged, in post-Solomonic times, 
not to Judah but to Israel (see PROPHET, § 6). The 
sanctuaries of the Negeb were largely resorted to by the 
N. Israelites, and Jeroboam II. seems to have recovered 


1 See 1 Ch. 4 11 /, where TEHINNAH (g.7.) is probably a cor- 
ruption of Kinah (Kenite ?) and IR-NAMASH (g.v.) of ‘ Beer-sheba.’ 
The alliance of the Kenites with Caleb (Chelub) is also attested. 
ESHTON (g.v.) comes probably froin * Eshtemoh.' е 

2 Wilton (The Negeb, 21) deserves credit for connecting the 
Cherethite Negeb with the Wády er-Ruhaibeh, though he had 
nothing but geographical probability to guide him. 

3 Targ. Jer.’s equivalent for Bered, but rather the true form 
for ‘Ziklag,’ the current identification of which (see ZiKrAG) 
shows anew how greatly geography has suffered from an un- 
critical view of the Hebrew text. Rowlands writes thus, 
* KAalasa (ancient Chesil I think) must have been a large city 
—the remains are very extensive—heaps of stones and portions 
of houses, etc.' (Williams, 464). A | 

4 *Asláj is connected by Rowlands (Williams, 465) with the 
name Ziklag. 
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ENCYCLOPAEOIA BIBLICA 1902, 


NEGEB 


the Negeb for Israel (2 К. 1428; for an emended text, 
see PROPHET, § 7). 

It is generally held that the NW. limit of the Negeb 
was a point S. of the present ed-Dahariyeh, a large 
3. Botnditien village between es-Semü' on the E. and 

ae 34 ‘Anab on the W., which is probably to 

of the NEED. be identified with Debir, or rather (in 
our view) Beth-zur (one of several places bearing the 
name; see KIRJATH-SEPHER). This is a reasonable 
view, but must not be either supported or illustrated by 
the passage (Judg. 115) rendered in RV ‘for that thou 
hast set me in the land of the south, give me also springs 
of water,’ because this passage is corrupt. The Debir 
or perhaps Beth-zur there referred to is not the * Kirjath- 
sannah, that is, Debir' mentioned in Josh. 1549, but the 
well-known BETH-ZUR (4.7.) near Halhül, N. of Hebron, 
and the ‘springs of water’ which have played such а 
large part in the question as to the identification of the 
Debir of Josh.1549 are non-existent in a sound text. 
The only right basis of the perfectly legitimate assertion 
that ed-Dahariyeh is ‘ the frontier town between the hill- 
country and the Negeb,'! is the observation of a physical 
fact. It is characteristic of the Negeb that tbe vegeta- 
tion, meagre at the best, becomes almost completely 
dried np in the heats of summer, and that the deteriora- 
tion of verdure begins to be visible S. of ed-Dahariyeh. 
As Conder says, ' the district of Debir is [at the present 
day] just the limit of the settled population and of culti- 
vation.'? Н was probably either here or at Carmel that 
Jesse lived and David passed his early youth ;? here, 
too, that Saul mustered his forces to go to war with 
* Amalek' (1S. 154; see KIRJATH-SEPHER, TELAIM). 

The Israelites themselves, however, did not place the N. 
boundary at ed-Dahariyeh (= МТ'ѕ Debir) but at En-rimmon, 
otherwise designated Rimmon (‘from Geba to Rimmon,’ Zech. 
1410) and probably called або Baalath-beer-rimmon, which is 
to be identified with Urz er-Rammamimn, about 9 m. N. of 
Beersheba, on a geographically important site (as Solomon, who 
appears to have fortified it, recognised) near the boundary line 
which separates the Terabin and Tiyáhah territories on the 5. 
from the Henady Arabs and the hill-country on the N.4 

On the reading BAALATH-BEER-RIMMON, probably to be re- 
stored in Josh. 198 and in 1 K. 9 r8, see RAMATH OF THE SOUTH. 
This is, we think, the full name of the place otherwise called 


EN-RIMMON and (perhaps) Ахмох,5  'Rimmon' may be a 
popular corruption of * Jerahmeel.’ 


On the S. and SW, the boundary line of the Negeb 
went by ' Kadesh-barnea' (Kadesh-Jerahmeel) and 
‘ Hazar-addar ' (Hazar-]erahmeel) —/.e., ‘Ain Kadis and 
(probably) ‘Ain Muweileh respectively. The authority 9 
from which we obtain this information adds that the 
southern boundary line of the land of Israel passed on 
to 'Azmon—z.e. (as we have just seen), Hazar-rimmon, 
which 15 Umm er-Rammimim—and went round to the 
torrent course of Misrim, which is the well-known Wady 
el-Ari&. There is also a passage—of very late date, it 
is true, and often greatly misunderstood—in which the 
southern limit of the Negeb is fixed at a more northerly 
point than Kadesh—viz., at Zarephath or Sedazta (Ob. 20, 
critically emended text), which appears to have been 
regarded sometimes as the most northerly city of Musri? 


1 So GAS HG 279. 

2 PEFO, 1875, p. 51. 

3 Beth-zur, in our view, the true name of ‘Debir,’ was per- 
haps also called Beth-el (x, szz, and by, ‘él, being synonyms 
for ‘ God’), and ‘Beth-el’ mistaken for ‘Beth-lehem.’ It is, 
however, simpler to suppose that ‘ Bethlehem’ іп rS. 17 12 15 
as well as in Mic. 52 (1] (see Mican [Book], $ 4[e] is a corruption 
of ‘ Beth-jerahmeel.’ Some place in the Negeb, perhaps Carmel 
(= Jerahmeel), may be meant. 

+ Wilton, 20. 

5 (5 apparently had ageàuwva, (so FL іп Nu. 344 И) where 
the final a may be disregarded. A represents 4; the second 4 
dropped out. 

6 Nu.344^; cp Josh.153. In spite of Wetzstein’s geo- 
graphical learning, his explanation of the southern boundary-line 
of Judah (Del. Ge».(39, 586 Z) is very improbable. Without 
textual criticism no progress could be made. Cp KARKAA. 

7 On the traditional error respecting this place-name see 
OBADIAH, ZAREPHATH. Note, too, in this connection that 


pys, ‘Zidon,'in т K. 17 o should probably rather be "wi, Missur 
—i.e, Musri in N. Arabia (see Mizraim). Zarephath was 
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(in N. Arabia; see MIZRAIM), sometimes as the most 
southerly city of the Negeb of Palestine. 

This way of regarding Zarephath agrees with the specification 
in Josh. 11 17 of the southern boundary of the land conquered by 
Joshua as ‘the bare mountain (EV, the Mr. Halak) that goes up 
to Seir,’ which Trumbull identifies with the * bare and bald ram- 
part of rock’ which forms the northern wall of the Wady el- 
Fikreh (Aadesh-barnea, 1895). 

Summing up, we may say that the Negeb is an irregu- 
larly shaped tract extending from the hill-country of 
Judah on the N. to the wilderness of Zin! (z.e., the 
‘Azazimeh mountains) on the S., and from near the 
Dead Sea and the southern Ghor on the E. to the 
Mediterranean on the W., and that in the character of 
its soil it forms a transition from the rich fertility of 
Canaan to the wasteness of the desert. 

We must, however, bear in mind the limitations 
stated in Nu. 344 f. (see § 3), and we must allow room 
2 бовһеп ог (a) for the tract of land in SW. Palestine, 

Geshur? Petween the Negeb and the Shéphelah, 

'* called ‘the land of Goshen’ (Josh. 104: 
11:6), and (4) for a district between the Negeb proper 
and the edge of the Tih plateau which was less favoured 
by nature than the Negeb. As to (a), to supple- 
ment what is said elsewhere (see GOSHEN, 2), it may be 
suggested here, not as an assured result, but as a prob- 
ability, that iz (Goshen) is miswritten for «e; (Geshur?). 

In 15. 278 we find ‘the Geshurites and the Girzites’ (where 
one of the two names is obviously a doublet) mentioned beside 
the Amalekites—z.e., the Jerahmeelites—and in Josh. 132 the 
Geshurites beside the Philistines. It is difficult to find room 
both for Goshen and for the Geshurites or Girzites (Girshites ?), 
and it is a simple expedient to identify them. The name 
* Girshites' is probably a better form than either ‘Geshurites’ 
or * Goshen.' 

As to (2), we may safely assume that this district 
belonged, as Kadesh aud Zarephath may once have 
5. The Negeb ts n Rx d of ud in pr 

of Must rabia, and the still existing traces o 

: the careful agriculture of its ancient in- 
habitants seem to show that it was not an unvalued 
possession. The Wady Mayin and the Wady Lussan 
(cp the name of the Roman station of Lysa in the 
Peutinger Table) were apparently the most thriving 
parts of this district, owing to the excellent wells in the 
former Wady and the admirably constructed dams in 
the latter. The Wady Lussàán, it should be noted, is a 
little to the 5. of the Wady Jertir, the Gerar of Gen. 
20: 261, where Isaac had such large flocks and herds. 
We must not speak too positively, however, of the times 
of the Israelites ; but it is at least reasonable to suppose 
that this district was not worse off for vegetation then 
than the Negeb is at the present day.? 

It is at any rate plain that in David's time the 
Negeb was in its way a comparatively rich country (sce 
6. Wealth of ux notices n і 5, оо { 

the Negeb. or the Greck period pronos penne 
claim the witness of the Chronicler (2 Ch. 
14:4). These passages agree in speaking of the abun- 
dance of sheep, oxen, asses, and camels—the wealth of a 
pastoral people. No doubt the palmiest days of the 
Negeb were in the Byzantine period. We have not the 
means of contrasting the Byzantine cities with those of 
the pre- Roman age, though where the dwellings consist 
of rock-hewn caves, these are doubtless older than the 
masonry of the buildings. The z/azeásis, or bechive 
huts of stone, with which every hill-side is covered (cp 
KIBROTH-HATTAAVAH, TENT) are assigned by Palmer 
to pre-historic peoples ;? the duwárs or stone-enclosures 
he compares with the msn or ‘nomad villages ' of early 
Israclite times, which are distinguished in Josh. 198 
from pay or ‘cities.’ * 


probably the first town in the Negeb entered bv a traveller from 
‘Beersheba which belongs to Judah’ (1 K.193), which was 
reckoned to the land of Musri. 

1 On the use of the terms * wilderness of Zin,’ ‘wilderness of 
Paran,' see ZIN, PARAN. 

2 Palmer, 2247. 345 347. 3 Ihid. 392. 

4 Ibid. 316 /F. 321; cp Trumbull, A'adesA-éarzea, 280 7 
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The same explorer gives us a vivid picture of the 
vanished prosperity of the Negeb (see Desert of the 
Exodus, pt. ii, chap. b) His descriptions of the 
ruins of cities and of the remains of terraces, etc., 
justify us in inferring that the later condition of this 
region was far from contemptible. There are, indeed, no 
grand remains at Kadesh i Ain Kadis), and Beer-sheba 
is absolutely destitute of ruins ; but Rehoboth (Ruhaibeh), 
Zarephath or Zephath (Sedarta), and Ziklag (Z/a/aga) 
are still represented by the remains of fine cities of a 
post-biblical age. Of Solomon's ‘Tamar,’ or perhaps 
(see $ 3) Baalath-beer-Rimmon we have nothing but 
the probable site to point to; the latter name may 
suggest that even in the relatively unfertile Negeb 
pomegranates (72:77:04), may have flourished, unless 
indeed Rimmon is a popular corruption of Jerahmecl. 
That many of the strongly-embanked terraces at el- 
'Aujeh and elsewhere were once planted with fruit-trees, 
there can be no doubt. 

Such a name as'Anab—.e., ‘grape-cluster '—15 also thoroughly 
justified. The towers so frequent in the Negeb are evidently 
vineyard- towers (Is. 52), and Arabic phraseology still gives the 
name Tuleilat el-anab, 'grape-mounds, to the small stone- 
heaps covering the hill- sides and valleys for miles, along which, 
anciently, vines were trained. 

The fact just mentioned throws considerable doubt 
on the common theory (see EstICOL) that the Eshcol of 
7. Eshool Nu. 1323 f. was at Hebron. The original 

Ў ' tradition surely did not mean that Caleb 
brought the huge cluster of grapes, the pomegranates, 
and the figs all the way from Hebron. It was, 
probably, a journey of exploration in the Negeb that 
was originally meant, and the spies brought the fruit 
from the orchards and vineyards nearest to the camp. 

‘Tf Eshcol be at Hebron, we must either suppose that they 
brought the grapes through a grape-bearing country, or that 
they brought them to a Kadesh N. of Ain Gadis (Ала Kadis] 
and situate at the present border of Palestine’ (Palmer, of. cit. 
353. The latter hypothesis is clearly unsuitable, as Palmer 
well points ont. It is also not improbable that "Nahum the 
Elkoshite' was really ‘ Nahum the Eshcolite,’ the Negeb being 
a veritable nursery of prophets (see PROPHET, $ 677). 

Fully to understand the tradition of the ' spies' we 
must distinguish between its present and its original 
form. As it now stands, it seems to represent l2shcol 
as near Hebron. It is shown elsewhere (MAMRE, 
REHOBOTH), however, that * Eshcol' may be a distor- 


tion of ‘ Halasah,' and * Hebron’ in the original story 
relative to * Eshcol" and the spies a corruption of 
* Rehoboth.' 


The narrative in Nu. 1321-26 is composite, and vz, 21 25 262 
are assigned to P, who apparently found * Rehob,' not ‘ Hebron,’ 
in his authority, and misunderstood it as meaning a northern 
Rehob (see REuoB), so that he had to allow ‘forty days’ 
(=a long but indeterminate period) for the search of the sples. 
Rehoboth and Halasah naturally go together, and coming from 
the desert the spies might quite naturally be supposed to have 
called this region ‘a land flowing with milk and honey.’ [Wi. 
(Gesch. 3 до f.), however, maintains that the primitive tradition 
mentioned not Hebron but Kirjath-arba, which (cp MAMRE), 
like Rehob in z. 21, he places in the N., at or near Dan. ] 

We have dn our best to explain the geography of 
the Negeb, mainly from a historical point of view. 
The task has been very difficult owing to the corruption 
from which (we believe) the place-names have so fre- 
quently suffered. The reader will bear in mind that 
one object of the present work is to contribute in some 
degree to the rectification of the details of biblical 
geography. Nowhere perhaps is so much rectification 
needed as in the case of the geography of the Negeb. 
The current identifications (e.g., those of Ziklag, 
Brook Besor, Telaim, Bealoth, Hazazon-Tamar, Tamar, 
Ramath of the South, Hormah, Azmon, Karkaa, Mad- 
mannah, En-gedi [in Samuel], Ir-ham-melah) cannot be 
accepted. They are based on what we believe to be 
textual errors, Not only the geography but also the 
historical notices themselves relative to the Negeb need 
to be brought nearer to their original form. Some of 
these have already been considered here; two more 
may be mentioned in conclusion. (e) 2 Ch. 20, the 
account of the victory of Jehoshaphat over the Moabites, 
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the Ammonites, and the Meunim. <A plausible view of 
the main geographical points has been given by Conder 
(P£FQ, 1875, p. 70 f.) and Buhl (Pad. 97); it may be 
added here that in z. 16 the Chronicler perhaps wrote, 
'the wilderness of Jezreel'; if we should not rather 
emend ‘Jeruel’ into * Jerahmeel,’ and suppose the re- 
casting of an older narrative in which various place- 
names were different —e.z., ‘Jerahmeel’ for * Jeruel,’ 
‘Kadesh’ for ' Hazziz, and ' Kadesh-jerahmeel' for 
‘ Hazezon-tamar' (see TAMAR). It should be noticed 
that in v. 2 En-kadesh is misread by the Chronicler as 
En-gedi.! See Ziz, and cp Crit. Bib. 

(2) 2K.147, Amaziah's victory over the Edomites. 
Here JOKTHEEL [g.v.] should be read ' Jerahmeel.’ It 
seems that in spite of the favourite legend connecting 
the name ‘Jerahmeel’ with the story of Hagar (see 
ISAAC), narrators went on devising fresh explanations 
of the name. One such is found in Nu. 213; another 
in 2 K. 147. So inextricably are legendary narrative 
and geographical fact interwoven ; so impossible is it to 
study geography without a critical view of the Hebrew 
documents and their contents ! 

See especially Wilton, 7e Мере or 
Scripture (1863); E. H. Palmer, 7e Desert of the Exodus, 

Pt HE (1871): Trumbull, Kadesh-barnea 
8. Literature. (1884); G. Williams, 7e Holy City (1849), 
463-468 (Note on Southern Border of Pales- 


tine, with letter from J. Rowlands on his exploration of Kadesh 
and the surrounding country). T Kod. 


NEGINAH, UPON (чор), Ps. 61, tit. AV, but 
RV ‘on a stringed instrument.’ ‘The Massoretes, how- 
ever, took nyi (wéghinath) to be in stat. constr. ; they 
connected it by the accents with Ты as if the phrase 


‘South Country’ of 


meant ‘accompanied with David's playing on stringed 
instruments.’ ©, Sym., Jer., Tg., render as if they 
read nag These views are all impossible; the text 


needs careful emendation ; see NEGINOTH. T. K.C. 
NEGINOTH, ON (7327223; єм ymnoic [6, Theod.]; 
єм pyadmoic [Aq]; Ala syaATHPICUN [Sym.]; i 
psalmis), Pss. 4 (єм yadmoic) 6 (om. A) 54 55 61(?) 
67 76; (titles), AV; but RV ‘on stringed instruments.’ 
But 3123 does not mean ‘a stringed instrument,’ nor is 
it used in the plural (in Ps. 6913 [12] m3» should be 
mani)? mra (Neginoth) is corrupted from туд 


(Sheminith ; see PsALMS, $ 26, 26), and this from сулк 


(Ethanites). Thus in Ps. 6 1 (tit.) there is dittography. 
The prefixed preposition was evidently altered as a 
consequence of the faulty reading m3 32. Observe that 
the psalm in Hab. 3 is inconsistent. It gives myze-by in 
V. 1, but D] mysa in v. то (the title has by accident been 
divided); see HABAKKUK [Book], $ 8. лоттор (or 
rather, сул nisy ‘for the Sabbath-day’) ERO be 
substituted. 65 in Hab. has ev ry dq abroü. See 
SHEMINITH, UPON; and cp Music, $ 6. TOS CS 


NEHELAMITE (Jer. 292, etc.). 


NEHEMIAH (213, $8 зо, 62, ' Yahwé is consola- 
tion [or, a consoler],' but originally no doubt an ethnic 
name, cp NAHAM, NAHAMANI, and see note 3.  Cl.- 
Ganneau reports a late Jewish name утеп: [Sceaux et 
cachets israelites, 1883]; BNAL Neemiac [genit. 
мєємід ; but in Neh. 11, Be meg. sep. L, and in Neh. 
1247 са L, Neemioy]; Neemioc [B in Ezra 22], 
NAIMIAC [1 Esd. 540 B], Nemiac [2 Macc. 136 V*]). 

т. B. Hachaliah,? a leader in the reorganisation of 
the land of Judah. We are ina favour- 
able position for studying his career, 
because a large portion of the book 
which bears his name (Neh. 11-7 5 11 1227-1331) comes 


See SHEMAIAH (2). 


1. Occasion of 
his enterprise. 


1 *En-kadesh ' is misread in the same way in 1 S. 2329 241. 

2 кр fell out owing to ‘me (corrupted from [spy] sneg) which 
follows. 

3 [The form is doubtful. See HacnaLraH. At any rate it 
springs from an ethnic name, and, if identical with Hilkiah, 
from one of the ethnics connected with the Negeb. Nehemiah, 
if=Naham, has a similar origin.] 
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from a work of his own composition [which, however, 
we must not read with a blind belief in Nehemiah's 
infallibility], He was one of the cupbearers of King 
Artaxerxes, Z.e., of the first king of that name! (465-425 
B.C.)—[an important office—see CUPBEARER — which 
gave him great influence with the king]. It so fell out 
that while attending to his duties at the royal winter 
palace at Shushan or Susa, in the month of Kisleu or 
December, 445 B.C., he received a visit from a party of 
Jews from Judæa, led by a kinsman of his own named 
Hanani, who told him of the sad condition of the Jews 
in ‘the province’ (Judah or Judæa), and of the defence- 
less state of Jerusalem. Greatly troubled by this news, 
he betook himself to prayer and fasting [and from the 
words of his prayer it appears, according to Kosters, that 
it was not to any recent calamity that Hanani referred, 
but to the old devastation by Nebuchadrezzar]. 

[This view of Kosters is rejected by We. (GGN, 1895, 
p. 170) and by Meyer (Zzst. 56). With most recent 
critics they are of opinion that the wall and gates of 
Jerusalem were rebuilt by Ezra, and that their destruc- 
tion (Neh. 13) was the work of the Samaritans (cp 
Ezra 4, Neh. 47) acting with the sanction of Artaxerxes I. 
It has also been held (Nold. Aufsätze sur pers. Gesch. 
56; Che. OPs. 71), that it stood in some connection 
with the revolt of the satrap Megabyzos (448 B.c.), with 
which the Jews may, rightly or wrongly, have been 
suspected of complicity. 

The latter theory, however, is too hazardous. If the Jews of 
Judæa had been regarded as mixed up with this revolt, Artaxerxes 
would not have been so ready to accede to the wishes of Nehe- 
miah ; indeed, Neh. 2 19 implies that up to Nehemiah’s time the 
Jews had not committed any overt act of rebellion? and we may 
venture to suppose that the great king wished, through his 
Jewish courtier Nehemiah, to reward the Jews of Judza for not 
having been drawn away from their allegiance by Megabyzos. 
As for the former theory, we cannot safely base anything on the 
narrative and official documents in Ezra4, both of which are 
most probably fictitious (see EzRA-NEH. N though Meyer and 
Sellin have vigorously defended their genuineness; see also 
Winckler, 4072 210 ff. 

'The prevalent opinion, which assumes that Ezra came 
to Jerusalem before Nehemiah, rests on an imperfect 
criticism of the compilation of the Chronicler, and 
has been rightly rejected by Marquart (Fund. 58) 
and Winckler (4407 22:6 f.) То this it must be 
added (1) that after Ezra's failure in respect of the 
mixed marriages we cannot understand how he should 
have succeeded in stirring up the people to restore the 
wall, and put an impediment in the way of fraternising 
with the Samaritans, and how, when Nehemiah takes 
up and not without difficulty, carries through the work 
of restoration, no mention should be made of Ezra 
(Neh.1236 has been tampered with, see § 5); and 
(2) that the conversation between Nehemiah and the 
king in Neh. 2 makes no reference to a removal! of a 
royal prohibition to restore the walls. It is no answer 
to this that Artaxerxes was good-natured but weak. 
There is no evidence for this; the manner in which he 


1 [The king under whom Nehemiah and Ezra lived must have 
been the first Artaxerxes ; otherwise the growth ofthe Pentateuch 
and of the Psalter is scarcely explicable. It is true, Marquart 
(Fund. 31) objects that if a son of Joiada was already married 
in 433 (Neh. 1328), Joiada's grandson Jaddua could not possibly 
have been high priest a century later under Darius ITI. But 
why need we take * Darius the Persian ' (Neh. 1222) to be Darius 
111.? It is not to the Chronicler that Neh. 12 1-26 is to be 
assigned, but to an earlier writer. 'Jaddua' may be an error for 

Joiada’ (emend v. 11 /: accordingly). Joiada, son of Eliashib, 
was apparently high priest in ,433(Neh. 13 28, where ‘high priest’ 
refers to ‘Joiada’); his son ‘ Johanan’ may "well have been high 
priest in 424. Thus * the reign of Darius the Persian' (12 22), 
corresponds to 'the days of Johanan b. Eliashib' (v. 23) In 
Neh. 12 11 * Jonathan * should of course be * Johanan’ (* Jaddua’ 
goes ош). 'Johanan'in Ezra 106, if correct, must be a brother 
of Joiada; but the name may be a mistake (due to the redactor 
of Ezra’s memoir) for ‘ Joiada.’] 

2 [The expression is designed. Tattenai may have given 
reason for suspecting the Jews of a disloyal temper, which 
may, indeed, account for the sudden disappearance of ZERUB- 
BABEL (g. v.). More than this we cannot suppose, and persist- 
ent loyalty during the revolt of Megabyzos would wipe out 
previous suspicions.] 
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reached the throne certainly does not favour this view ; 

but cp ARTAXERXES, ad fin. (3) The language of the 

Samaritans in Neh. 219 f. 333 [41] seems to imply that 

no previous attempt like that of Nehemiah had been 
made. 


Not less untenable is the theory which has lately been revived 
by Selin (Serubbabel, 5х1} cp 197), viz., that the wall and 
gates had been restored by Zerubbabel under Darius I., but 
had shortly afterwards been destroyed, when the royalistic 
movement centering in this prince collapsed (to this he finds 
ап allusion in Ps. 8940). Long ago (1554) Ewald (6170) 4 156) 
proposed the same view, which he supported by the very same 
psalms as are appealed to by Sellin, viz., 44 60 74 79 80 89 
(Ewald adds 85, Sellin $3 102)—psalms which he had previously 
(with more plausibility) referred to ‘the destruction under 
Bagosés related in Jos. Алмі. хі. 7 1.’ This, however, is con- 
nected with a historical theory respecting the career of ZERUB- 
BABEL [g.7.], which has no evidence in its favour, and the view 
about the destruction of the walls is inconsistent with Zech. 
247 Cp PsaLwus (Book), $8 28, 32. We are now (1901) able 
to add that the author himself has withdrawn this theory 
(Studien zur Entstehungsgesch. etc., 2181 186). His present 
view is that the walls were being rebuilt under Cambyses (or 
Cyrus) when they were destroyed by the Samaritans (p. 182). 
Against this see (3) in the preceding paragraph. 


Nothing therefore remains but to consider the claims 
of the theory of Kosters. 

(т) That no recent destruction is referred to is plain 
from the prayer of Nehemiah. ‘The great object before 
the mind of the suppliant is the return of the exiles 
to Jerusalem. Until the wall had been restored, and 
the community had adopted the same view of religious 
purity as was current among the Jews of the Dispersion, 
such a return was impossible. The first thing, there- 
fore, was to get the wall restored. Had this been done 
earlier, a large body of exiles would have migrated 
before the time of Ezra. They did not so migrate, for 
Nehemiah evidently found no considerable Babylonian 
element at Jerusalem ; therefore the wall cannot have 
been rebuilt before the time of Nehemiah. 

(2) The same result follows from the language of 
Hanani in Neh. 12 /. He does not indeed underrate 
the miserable condition of Jerusalem ; but the main 
point with him is the affliction and the insults suffered 
by its inhabitants. That is the novel element in the 
tidings which he brings. Shortly before Nehemiah's 
governorship the relations between the Jews and the 
Samaritans were becoming more and more strained. 
'There was as yet no regular feud ; but the tendency to 
a feud was not wanting. ‘There was an active, though 
not as yet a predominant, orthodox party at Jerusalem, 
and Sanballat and Tobiah ‘had come to feel that the 
differences which parted them were greater than the 
resemblances which united them.'! They did not 
withhold taunts and insults, which were returned in 
good measure to them and to their Jewish sympathisers 
by Jewish prophetic writers (Is. 573 651-5 663). 
Hanani, doubtless, feared that worse things would 
follow, and attributed this to the want of a material 
barrier to intercourse between the unorthodox party 
in Jerusalem and the Samaritans outside. Hence, 
probably, the stress which he laid, when visiting Nehe- 


miah, on the destruction of the wall (Neh. 13). 

Both in Serubbabel and recently in Studien ii. Sellin con- 
troverts Kosters’ interpretation of Neh. 13, where the Jews of 
Judza are called ‘the remnant that are left of the captivity 


Caen [2 Nw. WN DNL)’ Sebi (С 2E) according to Sellin, 


means the same as galah (0533), *those who had been carried 
away.' Kosters, however (and so Marq. Fund. 35), takes the 
phrase to mean ‘those who have escaped the deportation in 
the time of Nebuchadrezzar. According to Sellin, Hanani 
implies that a considerable number of Bahylonian Jews— 
Jewish captives C328) — had returned to Palestine, but (so 
at least in Serudéaéel) that many of these had lost their 
lives in the troublous times of Zerubbabel—a very forced 
explanation. The true sense is shown by Ezra? 7, *we have 
been given a з to the sword, to captivity, and to 
spoiling’ (RV), where ‘to captivity’ clearly means fto be 
carried captive.’ Kosters’ view is perfectly correct. and indeed 
is required by the preceding word Ae/ezaáA (7: goa those who 
have escaped.'] : 


1 Jew. Rel. Life, 45. 
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For three months Nehemiah remained a prey to his 
own sad thoughts, and then his opportunity eame. 
Artaxerxes one day questioned him about his depres- 
sion, and Nehemiah, after seeret prayer to God for 
help, laid his case before the king. Artaxerxes and his 
eonsort (who also was present) were favourable to the 
request, but desired that Nehemiah's leave of absenee 
should be as brief as possible. It would seem, how- 
ever, that he left Susa invested with the governorship of 
Judah for an indefinite period; [though the text of 
514 may perhaps require a closer inspection ; see § 5]. 
Provided with letters to the governors of the region to 
be traversed, and with a military escort, Nehemiah in 
due course reached Jerusalem. 

Within three days from his arrival he addressed 
himself to his work. After making a nocturnal survey 
of the walls, secretly and almost un- 
accompanied, he began to stir up both 
rulers and people to take in hand the 
work of restoration.! ‘This they declared themselves 
ready to do (211-18). Prompt action was taken, and 
not only Jerusalem, but also other places, sueh as 
Jericho, Tekoa, Gibeon, Mizpah, joined in the work ; 
high priest, priests and Levites, civil administrators, 
and heads of guilds, and even women, became each 
responsible for some part of the building (3 1-32). 

[This passage, as well as the brief account of Nehemiah's 
secret visit of inspection, deserves careful study from a topo- 
graphical point of view. Some of the proper names, 100, are 
most interesting ; e.g., BESODEIAH, CoL-HOZEH, HALLOHESH, 
HaRHaiAH, HAssENAAH.] 

The diffieulties, however, with whieh the governor had 
to contend were still great. Influential persons of non- 
Israelite deseent—‘ Sanballat the Horo- 
nite, Tobiah the Ammonite servant 
[EV ‘the servant, the Ammonite '], 
Geshem, or Gashmu, the Arabian,' of whom at least the 
first two had intermarried with leading Israclite families 
—had regarded the eoming of Nehemiah ‘to seek the 
welfare of the Israelites’ (210) with no favour. "They 
vied with one another in ridieuling Neheniiah's under- 
taking (219 f. 333-35 [41-3]. Then, waxing bolder, they 
planned a sudden attack on the builders of the wall 
(47/. 11 [15]. Nehemiah, however, was warned in 
time by Jewish friends on the frontier. At once he sus- 
pended building operations, and posted his people behind 
the walls with arms, so that the enemy was overawed 
and had to abandon his plan. Henceforward Nehemiah 
was eontinually on his guard. Of his people one-half 
were in eonstant readiness to repel any onslaught. The 
builders themselves had their weapons by their side, 
and all the workers passed the night within the walls, 
a precaution that had not previously been thought 
necessary (415-23 [9-17]). ‘The enemy's next resort [as 
Nehemiah represents] was to cunning (61-14). Over 
and over again they invited the governor to conference, 
On one occasion they pretend that their objeet was 
to eounteract certain evil rumours which had been 
circulated against him; on another they feed a Jewish 
prophet to induce Nehemiah to seek refuge in a part of 
the temple that was forbidden to the laity, so that he 
might lose influence with the people. Nehemiah saw 
through them, however, and did not fall into their traps. 

[The section of Nehemiah's memoir on which the 
above sketch is based needs a very thorough critieism. 
1t is no doubt plausible to assume that Sanballat and 

1 [According to Wi. (41072 234 f), the object of Nehemiah's 
mission was to introduce an important modification into the 

urely hierarchical system of government lately introduced by 

Zzra in the priestly code, the high priest Eliashib having shown 

himself untrustworthy. Once more the land was placed under 
a secular official—a #ейай (ANE), or ‘governor,’ appointed by 
the court. When Nehemiah returned to Susa, Eliashib, who 
coveted the support of other noble but non-Israelitish families, 
renewed his intercourse with Tobiah the Ammonite ; and Nehe- 
miah, on his second arrival at Jerusalem, punished this by 
banishing certain members of the high-priestly family on a 
legal pretext. But Nehemiah's mission can be accounted for 
without this hypothesis. ] 


2. Restoring 
walls. 


3. Opposition 
from without. 
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Tobiah were a Moabite and an Ammonite respectively, 
and to illustrate the intermarriage of Jewish families 
with them by Neh. 12r. It would seem, however, that 
Sanballat and Tobiah were worshippers of Yahwe, and 
from Neh. 42 (334] that Sanballat was a kinsman of 
the Samaritans. These considerations throw some 
doubt on Kosters' view. 

The most critical course is to emend the text of the passage 
referred to (3 34 [4 2D, which is admittedly in some disorder, and 
to read, ‘And he said before the Jerahmeelites and Misrites, 
What are the Jews doing?’ See Crit. Bib.; the proof of this 
emendation lies in the interpolated pose explained as cor- 
rupted p'5xsmw (dittographed). Sanballat (if the name may 
pass) was a Misrite of N. Arabia; Tobiah (or rather Reho- 
bothi?) was probably called a Jerahmeelite, not an Ammonite. 
‘The servant' (cp RV) is a corruption of ‘the Arabian,’ which 
is itself a misreading. See SANBALLAT, ТОМАН. 

Whether Sanballat really believed that Nehemiah was 
about to rebel against Persia (219 66) is uncertain ; 
but it was, at any rate, a colourable pretext for his 
opposition. The sudden disappearance of ZERUBBAREL 
[g.v.] seems to have been eaused by just suspicions of 
his untrustworthiness, and some Jewish prophets may 
possibly have represented Nehemiah as the destined 
Messiah.! That Sanballat was unconeiliatory cannot 
fairly be said. Undeterred by a first rebuff, he made 
four more attempts to bring about a eonference with 
the governor (62-5). Nehemiah’s eause was better 
than that of Sanballat; but Nehemiah carried his 
suspiciousness to an extreme. He was the man for 
the time ; but historical students will seek to do justice 
not only to him but also to his opponents. ] 

Nehemiah had to eontend with pusillanimity within, 
as well as with hostility without. He had to listen to 

4. Difficulties eomplaints of the difficulty of the work 

BA (41o[4]) and to grievanees of the poor 

within. : 

against the rich (51 7%); nor could he 
by any means certainly reckon on the fidelity of the 
Jewish relatives of his enemies (617-19). But these 
obstacles also he was able to overcome. By his 
vigorous measures of defence, by the firmness of his 
faith in his own vocation and in the help of God, he 
inspired the timid with eourage, and all with a spirit of 
respect and reverence. Above all was he strong by his 
generous disinterestedness ; thus, himself renouncing 
all elaim upon his debtors, he induced the rich Jews to 
engage themselves to restore the possessions of their 
poorer compatriots whieh they had received in pawn, 
and not to exaet payment of their debts; the dues 
which as governor he was legally entitled to exact for 
his own use, he refrained from collecting ; he gave up 
his personal servants that they might labour at the 
building of the wall; daily he received at his table Jews 
from outside the city who came to Jerusalem partly to 
hold eouneil with him, and partly for the purpose of 
sacrificing (ehap. 5). In this way he was able to make 
head against all difficulties and at last bring his great 
work to a conclusion. On the 25th of Elul, after fifty- 
two days' labour, the restoration of the wall was eom- 
pleted (615). 

A solemn dedieation ceremony ensued. Two choirs 
of priests and singers, followed by the rulers and the 
people, and headed, the one by 
Hoshaiah and the other by Nehemiah, 
marehed from one fixed point in opposite directions, 
with musie and song, along the walls, and rejoined one 
another for the solemn festival in the temple (1227-43). 

[It is stated in Neh. 514 that Nehemiah aeted as 
governor of Judah ‘from the 20th to the 32nd year of 
Artaxerxes the king, that is; 12 years. This must 
surely be due to a later hand, Nehemiah’s leave was 
only for a set time, and the king evidently expected him 
to return soon. The restoration of the wall was taken 
in hand promptly, and was effected in fifty-two days 
(Neh.6:5). It is true Nehemiah had ulterior objects. 
But apparently he had not communicated these to 
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Artaxerxes. If Josephus’s date (see n. 1) be correct, 
Nehemiah’s governorship lasted only seven years. The 
context of Neh. 514, however, suggests that the memoir 
was written soon after the completion of the wall (see 
v. 16). Not improbably we should read in v. 14, for 
‘thirty-second,’ ‘twenty-second,’ thus allowing zwo 
years for the governorship, This amply suffices for the 
works ascribed to Nehemiah. The mistake 'thirty- 
second’ would be caused by the fact that Nehemiah's 
second brief governorship is placed in the 32nd year of 
Artaxerxes (Neh. 136).] 

The walls and gates once set in order, Nehemiah's 
next care was for their being properly guarded, and for 
the due opening and closing of the gates; he also saw 
to the government of the city, devised means for aug- 
menting its population by immigration (7 x-5sa 11 /), 
and successfully induced many Levites, who still re- 
mained in other cities and villages, to transfer their 
residence to Jerusalem (cp 13 ro f. ). 

[Between Nehemiah's first and second visits Marq. and Che. 
place Ezra's attempt at reorganisation. Nehemiah is nowhere 
mentioned as present in Jerusalem in the records of Ezra ; Ezra 
nowhere in those of Nehemiah. The reference to Ezra in 
Neh. 1236 is an interpolation of the redactor ; in Neh. 12 33, 
Ezra (=Azariah, 10 2) is a gentilic name. On the supposed 
references to Nehemiah in the memoirs of Ezra, see TIRSHATHA. 
That Nehemiah found no Babylonian element in the population 
of Judah worth reckoning with, appears from his own record. 


The only difficulty is in the date in Ezra 7 7 (cp Neh. 11). Per- 
haps we should read, for ‘inthe seventh year,’ ‘in the twenty- 


seventh year’ (rac? Dey ліз); similarly in v.8. It is true 
that Ezra 7 1-10 comes to us in a revised form; but we need not 
assume that the date is the insertion of the reviser. Cp 
CHRONOLOGY, $ 14.] 

After a visit to Artaxerxes (Neh. 136) in the 32nd [or 
possibly 22nd] year of his reign, 433 B.C. [or 443?], 
Nehemiah returned to Jerusalem. 
He now appeared more than formerly 
asa religious reformer. The holders 
of the higher offices of the priesthood learned what stuff 
he was made of. ‘The priest Eliashib' had given the 
use of one of the chambers belonging to the temple 
to Tobiah. Nehemiah indignantly cast out "Tobiah's 
household utensils (134-9). Worse still, a grandson of 
Eliashib! the high priest had married a daughter of 
Sanballat. Him Nehemiah expelled from the sacred 
city (1328). In the same section (v. 29) the governor 
makes reference to a number of priests who had 
desecrated their office; we may assume therefore that 
this was not the only drastic measure carried out by 
Nehemiah in the temple. Certainly it is presupposed 
in Ezra 9 f. Neh. 9 f. that shortly afterwards the 
priesthood which served in the temple was of the right 
sort. It is not impossible that Nehemiah even deposed 
the high priest in favour of his son Jehohanan, the ally 
of Ezra (Ezra 106). His next measures of reform were 
directed against those who had married foreign wives ; 
he made them swear that they would not suffer their 
children to intermarry with foreigners, and did not 
hesitate physically to assault the recalcitrant (1323-27). 
He took measures to prevent traders with their wares 
from entering the city on the sabbath day (1319-22); 
secured that the Levites, who during his absence had 
again left the city, should thenceforward no longer be 
kept out of their dues (1310-14); and made certain 
regulations with reference to the temple service, the 
wood-offering, and the first-fruits (13 3o f. ). 

Nehemiah'sactivity in Jerusalem after his return having 
thus been so different from that of his earlier period, 

7. Off and so much more decidedly ecclesiastical, 
. ce. . v = Е 
it becomes a question whether during his 

second period he still continued to hold the dignity of 
governor, There is some reason for doubting whether 
he did. He himself expressly says [in the difficult 
passage, 514, on which see above, § 5] that he was 
‘governor in the land of Judah’ for only twelve years, 
down to the 32nd year of Artaxerxes ; and in the parts 


1 [Мо doubt the Manasseb, of whom Jos. Anz. xi. 8 2-4 tells 
us. 


6. Second visit : 
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of the Book of Ezra-Nehemiah which relate to the time 
of his second visit, he is called [if we may trust the text] 
the Tirshatha and no longer рей or governor. See 
'ТІКЅНАТНА. 

It seems probable, therefore, that on the occasion of 
his journey to court, Nehemiah had asked and obtained 
a change of position. Why he desired this we are 
not told; but we are able to guess. From the outset 
Nehemiah's programme had been the restoration of 
Israel, to which the restoration of the walls was only 
subsidiary. ‘To this restoration the most serious obstacle 
was the conduct of Nehemiali’s non-Jewish adversaries. 
Their efforts to frustrate the restoration were indeed in 
vain ; still, their influence at Jerusalem continued to be 
very great, because of their alliance with the ruling 
families among the Jews, and even with that of the high 
priest. Their Jewish relatives who had supported 
Nehemiah in his rebuilding of the wall seemed dis- 
inclined to assist him in counteracting the foreign in- 
fluences, on behalf of which indeed they openly took 
sides against him! (617-19). Nehemiah saw clearly, 
however, that, if Israel was to be restored, the high- 
priesthood must not be allowed to remain in the hands 
of Sanballat's and Tobiah's relations, and that a re- 
ligious reformation had to be brought about. This he 
desired to accomplish ; but for the purpose he needed to 
have a position that would enable him to come forward 
in another capacity than that of governor of Judæa. It 
was with reference to this that he made his journey up 
to court, and we find him returning apparently with 
permission to come forward as a reformer of the 
religious condition of Judæa, not as Pehah, but as 
Tirshatha. И 15 not inconceivable that, in connection 
with his plans for reformation of the priesthood, 
Nehemiah had asked the king to hand over to the high 
priest some of those functions of governor which, in 
point of fact, we find him exercising at a later period. 

[This hypothesis depends to some extent on the cor- 
rectness of a very strange-looking word (Za£-ZirsAátAà), 
which in every passage where it occurs may be corrupt, 
and in some of the passages may have been inserted 
by a glossator. This at least, however, it is safe to 
assume, when drawn a second time by patriotic anxiety 
from Susa, Nehemiah came rather as special high 
commissioner than as governor. See Jew. Rel. Life, 
(Outs || 

The conjecture that Nehemiah's journey to court was the 
occasion of the return of Ezra and his band of exiles to Jeru- 
salem is natural, By what means could Nehemiah better 
bring about the accomplishment of his aims than by such a 
strengthening of the Jewish element in Judæa? That at all 
events he gave his powerful aid to Ezra, co-operated with him 
in the formation of the congregation, and also took part with 
him in introducing the new law, we have endeavoured to show 
elsewhere (Ezra, 8$ 6-8). 

Nehemiah was a strong man; he achieved great 
things, and conquered difficulties that were well-nigh 
insuperable. It was faith that made him strong ; 
though he is himself the chronicler of his own good 
deeds (519 1314 2231), we cannot doubt either the 
genuineness of his piety or the purity of his patriotism ; 
he sacrificed much for the restoration of Israel, the 
object of his faith and prayers. No wonder that this 
man was affectionately remembered by posterity. Ecclus. 
extols him (4913; see, however, Swete's text) as the 
restorer of the city walls ; and in one of the two letters 
with which 2 Macc. opens (11-218) he is even celebrated 
as the man that rebuilt the temple and discovered the 
altar-fire which, at the destruction of the temple, had, 
at God's command, been hidden by the priests. More- 
over, in 2 Macc. 213, where it is said that he commenced 
a library of accounts of the kings and the prophets, and 


1 [АИ that Nehemiah says, however, is that the nobles of 
Judah kept up a correspondence with Tobiah (Neh. 6 17). What 
follows in v. 19 is incorrectly read. улум can hardly mean 
‘his good deeds.’ Read ‘Moreover Rehobothites (mnam) 
were (continually) speaking before me, and reporting my words 
to him.’ In justification of this, see TOBIAH.] 
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writings of David, and letters of kings concerning 
temple-offerings, he is honoured as collector of part of 
Israel's sacred literature. Thus he was regarded in later 
times as the restorer, not only of Jerusalem and its 
walls, but also of the temple and its services ; and also 
as the man who rendered important service towards the 
formation of the sacred canon of Israel. 

2. B. Azbuk, chief of half the district of Beth-zur, mentioned 
in list of wall-builders (Neh. 316). See above, 8 1, ; also Ezra 
ii., 88 16 [i.], 15 æ. | ч 

з. One of the leaders (see Ezra ii., $ 8e) of the Jews in the 
great post-exilic list (лга? 2 Neh. 77=1 Esd. 58 Nehemias). 
See Ezra ii.,8 9, and GOVERNMENT. W.H.K.—T.K.C. 


NEHEMIAH (BOOK). See EZRA AND NEHEMIAH- 
NEHILOTH, ‘with the’ [RV], or, ‘upon’ [AV], 


(nonam; үпєр THC KAHPONOMOYCHC ; ато 
KAHPOAOCIWN [Aq], Yrrep KAHPOYXIOON [5ут. ], 
pro hereditatibus [Jer.]), 15.5 (title). Interpreters 
differ precisely as in the case of MAHALATH [7.7]. 
But we may be sure that ‘(the) Nehiloth' is not the 
first word (‘heritages'?) of a well-known song, nor a 
synonym for 4dZZ», ‘flutes’ (see, however, RV"), 
nor miswritten for mekdloth, *dances' (so apparently 
Tg. reads). As Grütz has pointed out, it is simply a 
corruption of nie oy Gp. 'The versions all agree in dis- 


allowing the * in mbma; it is true, they also disallow 
the s, which, however, is of no significance. Те. '5 
reading suggests that between mebymby and mbwnaa-Sy 
there was a transitional reading nonem by; Ze, Alamoth 
first became M-h-l-th and then N-h-l-th. See further 
PsaALMs (Book), $ 26 [1]. TR С: 


NEHUM (0373), Neh. 77= Ezra 22, REHUM. 
NEIIUSHTA (NALINI, $68), the mother of king 


JEHOIACHIN (2 К.248, мєсӨл [В], NaicOa [A] 
мєєсӨлм [L.]. The readings quoted approximate 
curiously to the name NEIHUSUTAN [g.v.], and are on 
this account strongly suggestive of corruption. Com- 
paring genn (whieh we take to be from pez) and pem 
(from jens), we may suppose spens to be a corruption of 
ma. The queen-mother then was Cushith—z.e., а 


N. Arabian. Нег father was ‘ KInathan of Jerusalem.’ 
Elnathan, however, is probably an expansion of Ethan 
(cp NETHANIAN), and the very unlikely ‘Jerusalem’ 
(like * Abishalom' in 1 K.15220) is a corruption of 
Jerahmeel. Cp MAAcCHAH. ток. GI 

NEHUSHTAN (ЛУП); neceader [В], мєсӨлм 
[А], мєєсӨлм [L]; Vohestan, Naasthan). 

2 K. 1842 is rendered thus in EV, ‘and he brake in 
pieces . . . Nehushtan' (with two marg. rends., ‘Or, 
it was called, and ‘That is, a piece of 
brass'). The implication is that when 
HEZEKIAH [4.v.] destroyed this idolatrous object, he 
called it ‘a mere piece of brass (bronze).' It cannot 
be denied that this view of 15 «op» is plausible; it is 
also favoured by ВА (kai ékáXecev). To suppose that 
those who offered sacrifices (лар; see INCENSE, $ 1) to 
the brazen serpent called it ‘Piece of Brass,’ is surely 
absurd. Still, the grammatical structure of the sentence 
favours the view that a statement respecting the name 
given by the worshippers zs intended (Klost. reads 
«np? or swopn ; cp L xai éxáXecav), and the question 


1. Name. 


arises whether улеп represents correctly the name given 
by the worshippers to this sacred object. The theory 
which is archzeologieally the most defensible as to 
the religious significance of the brazen serpent has 
suggested to the present writer that the original word 
may have been 1775, Leviathan, and that the deutero- 
nomist, who (probably) adopted 2 K. 184-5a from the 
royal annals, out of a religious seruple ehanged jim» into 
inem, which of course involved interpreting SRI, 
‘and he (Hezekiah) ealled it.'! 


1 Or else 4b in ib fell out owing to the preceding 15, and 
Wns was inserted by conjecture for the missing letters. This 
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The early writer from whom the deuteronomist draws 
in 2 K. 184 brings Nehushtan (?) into connection with 
the brazen serpent (nemi em. бф 
xa«Mxobv [BAFL]) mentioned in Nu. 
219. Combining these two passages we 
are justified in supposing that in the regal period the 
superstitious Israelites sacrificed to the idol to obtain the 
recovery of their sick (cp SERPENT). It would not, 
however, follow that a healing virtue had always been 
supposed to be inherent in this sacred object. The fact 
(as we may venture to regard it) that the brazen oxen in 
I K.725 were really copies of the oxen which symbolised 
Marduk in Babylonian temples (from which the brazen 
'sea, also symbolic, was probably derived) suggests 
that for an explanation of Nehushtan we should look to 
Babylonia (see CREATION, 88 13, 19, 22). Now, it is 
certain from very early inscriptions (А 31, p. 143; 
32, pp. 21, 35, 73) that Babylonian temples contained, 
not only brazen oxen, but also brazen serpents. Some of 
these (see e.g., XB 22, p. 35) may have been protective 
serpents, such as were worshipped iu the larger Egyptian 
temples; but when, as in Solomon's temple, only a 
single one is mentioned, it is reasonable to suppose that 
it is the ‘raging serpent’ (2.е., Tiamat) that is meant, 
as in the inscription of king Agum-kakrimí (XB 81, 
р. 143). If so, the brazen serpent (more properly called 
LEVIATHAN, see above, 8 1), which Solomon adopted 
with the brazen 'sea,' and the brazen oxen from Baby- 
lonia, was originally a trophy of the Creator's victory 
over the serpent of chaos. 

In later times it is very probable that the true meaning was 
forgotten; it appears from Am. 93 (see SERPENT, $ 5.) that 
the prophet Amos had heard only an echo of the old dragon- 
myth. A new meaning would therefore naturally become 
attached to the venerated symbol—the meaning suggested 
above, which is supported by the etiological story! in Nu. 21 
(cp Baudissin, Stud. Sem. Red. 1 288). 

A less probahle theory of the brazen serpent must not be un- 
recorded. W. R. Smith thought (/. of Z'4£. 9 go) that * Nehush- 
tan' represented the totem of the family of David, and was 
worshipped by members of that stock in the manner described 
in Ezek. 88. This theory, however, is based on the traditional 
text of 25. 17 25 (see NAuaAsH), so that the totem-theory needs 
some modification in order to become plausible. Hence Ben- 
zinger has suggested that there may have been a serpent-clan 
among the tribes which united to form the Israelitish people, cp 
Gen. 4917, of which Nehushtan may have been the sacred 
symbol just as the Акк [g.v.] may have been that of the tribe 
of Joseph. It is very doubtful, however, whether the so-called 
'serpent-names,! NauasH, NAUSHON, Nun, and. NEHUSHTA 
are textually sound; all are in various degrees suspicious, 

Was the brazen serpent in the temple really of primitive 
origin? We may well doubt it. The presumption is that it was 
neither more nor less ancient than the other sacred objects of 
Babylonian affinities in the temple of Solomon (cp CREATION, 
$ 19)? QN 


NEIEL (оку), on the first part of the name see 


ZALMUNNA; INAHAÀ [B]. aNIHA [A], NaelHA [L]), 
mentioned with Beth-emek in the delimitation of Asher ; 
Josh. 19271. See BETH-EMEK and ep ЕАН. Conder 
finds Neiel at AX. Ya'nin, о m. E. of ‘Akka, and 
Robinson at the village Miar 2 m. E. of Ya'im. 
Both are no doubt ancient sites (see Guérin, Ga/. 
1 434 436). 

NEIGHBOUR (o ттАнсіом) answers in the LXX to 
DW Сай, DOY "mih, Y rey, ma OW DP dürA 
"el bdyith. 


2. Origin and 
meaning. 


approaches Néldeke’s suggestion, [Л vom (ZDMG, 1888, p. 


482, n. т), But the combination of these two terms for ‘serpent’ 
could not have been original. Klost. is also at any rate on the 
right track; he explains qm tn), ‘ancient serpent.’ See 
SERPENT. 

1 The view here taken of Nu. 21 5-9 is not disproved by W. 
H. Ward's discovery of a ‘Hittite’ cylinder on which worship 
is apparently represented as offered to a serpent on a pole. 
Indeed, such a representation helps us to understand how the 
story came to arise (cp SERPENT). 

2 The writer has maintained these theories for several years, 
nor is he under obligations to other critics. Only after writing 
the above did he observe Stade's combination of suggestions in 
GVI 1 467, one of which is that the idol Nehushtan might be 
connected with the cultus of the sky-serpent. 
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Three points in the teaching of Jesus connected with 
this word deserve special attention. 

т. In Mt. 543 /, Jesus contrasts the precept given to 
the ancients, * Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate 
thine enemy,’ with his own rule, ‘ Love your enemies.’ 
The former part of the old principle is a verbal quotation 
from Lev. 1918 65, and, as the parallelism clearly proves, 
‘neighbour’ was there synonymous with compatriot. 
The Jew was not at liberty to hate his personal enemies 
(see, on the contrary, Ex. 284 f. ; Lev. 1913; Trov. 
2022 2417 29 2521 f. ; Job3129; Ps. 74 [5]), nor is he 
anywhere required in express terms to hate the heathen. 
'The scribes, however, may very well have thought such 
feelings justified from the ban under which Canaanite 
cities were to be put (Dt. 7 2), and from the language used 
in Dt. 152 f. 2013-18 25 17-19 Mal. 12/., and especially 
Ps. [3921 f... All the more natural and indeed inevitable 
was such an inference in the strong reaction against the 
heathen power which held the chosen people in its grip. 
Jesus, then, taking ‘neighbour’ in its accepted sense, 
pronounces the former half of the Jewish maxim in- 
sufficient and sweeps the latter half of it away. His 
disciples are to love not only their countrymen, not only 
even their private foes ; their love is to reach even those 
who hate them as members of the Kingdom of God. 
Christianity is to overcome the very opposition which it 
creates. The author of Lk. 627, as is his wont, omits 
the reference to the Jewish law and sets the maxim at 
the head of the discourse immediately after the intro- 
ductory beatitudes and woes. 

The words * Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ occur 
in the summary of the law which Jesus gave the rich young man, 
as reported in Mt. 1916-30. They are absent, however, in the 

parallel account in Mk. 10 17-31 (cp Lk. 18 18-30) and the fact 
fee this is Just the point in which the young man fails when 
Jesus puts him to the proof, shows that the words in question do 
not belong to the original tradition but have been added from 


2939. In any case they throw no light on the term ‘ neighbour,’ 
as Jesus understood it. 


2. In Mt. 2234-40 (= Mk. 1228-34) Jesus, when ques- 
tioned as to the kind of commandment which is greatest, 
quotes as the great commandment Dt. 64 ‘Hear О 
Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord and thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God,’ ete., connects with it another 
commandment from another book, ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself’ (Lev. 1918), and declares that 
the second is ' like '—7.e., in importance—to the first. 
All the law and the prophets, he says, hang on those 
two commandments, —z.e., proceed from them-—so that 
multiplicity of enactment disappears in unity of spirit. 
Here Jesus accepts the love of our neighbour as sufficient, 
though to him, no doubt, the word had a wider sense 
than it bore in the Hebrew Code. 

3. Onee, however, Jesus took occasion to develop 
this wider meaning. Asked ‘ Who 15 my neighbour?’ he 
replied by the parable of the Good Samaritan (Lk. 
1029-37) and then himself asked the questioner, ‘ Which 
of these three thinkest thou proved neighbour to him 
that fell among the robbers?’ ‘The object of Jesus was 
apparently to show that one of the heretic and hated 
Samaritans could prove himself a better neighbour to a 
Jew than a priest or a Levite, and that it 1s therefore 
wrong to refuse them the title of neighbour. If this 
interpretation be correct,! Jesus extends the term 
‘neighbour’ in the command ‘‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,' till it is co-extensive with mankind. 

This wider sense belongs to ò màņgiov in the rest of 
the NT. According to Paul (Rom. 139) all the law is 
summed up in the command, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,' and this, according to James (2 8), 
is the royal or principal law. WoE A. 


NEKEB (3937), Josh.1933 Ау], RV 
NEKEB. 

NEKODA (NT), a kind of bird? 8 83; мєкола 
[BNAL]). , 


1 It is the simplest, though not the commonest interpretation 
of the passage. See В. Weiss, ad loc. 
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NEPHI 


т. The family name of a company of post-exilic Nethinim: 


Ezra 2 48 (vex. [B], vecwdav [A]) = Neh. 7 so (ve«oóag |N]) 1 Esd. 
531 (voeBa [BA], EV NoknpA). 
2. One of the three families from Tel-melah, Vel-harsha, 


Cheruh, Addon and Immer, that were unable to produc e written 
evidence of their Israelite descent: Ezra 260— Neh. 762—1 Esd. 
537 AV Necopan, RV Nekodan (vexoóav [3А ]), 


NEMUEL (5843. 8 4; NamoyHA). 
sons of Simeon; Nu. 2612 т Ch. 424. 
names are traditional 


т. One of the 


lf these elan- 
reeords of ethnic affinities, a 


better reading would be JKMUEL (bnm; teuovgA; 
enà [B], I ав im Gen. 46:0 1 0352 0. 
Jerahme'el. This is confirmed by the circumstance 


that a Reubenite bears the same name (‘ Reuben’ prob- 
ably is a Jerahmeelite name; Reuben seems to have 
been originally a southern tribe) Further evidence 
might be produced. The patronymic Nemuelite 
(vauovgA[e]) occurs in Nu. 26 12. 

2. A Reubenite, brother of Dathan and Abiram (Nn. 269). 

Me SG. 

NEOCOROS (Newkopoc, Acts1935, ‘a worshipper, 
АУЕ. ‘the temple keeper,’ RV * temple-keeper'). The 
word Neocoros is an old religious term in Asia 
Minor, adopted and developed in the imperial cultus 
whieh was so important in the organisation of the 
empire. Originally expressing the devotion of the city 
to the partieular deity whose worship was most zealously 
cultivated, the term ‘ Neocoros,' or * Neocoros of the 
Emperors,’ came to be connected with the politico- 
religious imperial cultus almost entirely, and when the 
title appears on coins and inscriptions under the empire 
it signifies * Warden of a temple «dedicated to the 
imperial worship.’ The temple had to be dedicated by 
the Provincial Synod, whose president was (in Asia) the 
Asiarch. It bad also to be dedicated to the emperor 
alone; it was not sufficient if a particular city dedi- 
eated a temple, apart from the Provincial Synod, nor 
if the emperor was merely received as partner into the 
temple of an older deity. Coincident with the dedica- 
tion of the temple and the appointment of the necessary 
priests and other officials, was the establishment of 
games in honour of the emperor. ‘The title and per- 
mission to erect the temple was granted by deeree of the 
senate in Rome. When by similar decree permission 
was granted for the erection of a temple and the estab- 
lishment of games in honour of a later emperor, the city 
received the title dis Newkopos ; and rpis Newrópos when 
a third foundation was made. Apparently no city 
received more than the triple Neocorate, which was 
granted first to Pergamos (according to the boast on its 
coins, which may not betrue). Ephesus alone boasts a 
fourth Neocorate ; but the fourth refers to the worship 
of Artemis, which was officially recognised by Iladrian.! 
It is with reference to this worship that the title is used 
of Ephesus in the ‘town elerk's' speeeh—for, of course, 
the old signification of the word, in which sense it could 
be used by any city that wished to express its devotion 
to a particular deity, still continued even after it gained 
the special meaning above explained (cp Wood, «17^. 
Inser. vi. 6, p. 50). It is, in fact, doubtful whether so 
early as about E A.D. lEphesus could claim the title in 
its imperial sense. 

Of the Asiatic cities mentioned in the NT, the title was 
possessed by Pergamus, Ephesus, Laodiceia, Hierapolis, Phila- 
delphia, Smyrna. 


See Büchner, De Neocoria ; Monceaux, De communi Aste 
Provincie, 1886; Ramsay, Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, 1 55. 
es IB We 

Kohathite Levite, Ех. 621 


NEPHEG (453). г. A 


(vaher [BAL], vadey {F)). 
2. А son of David, 25.515 1Ch. 37 146 (vadex, гафаб [òis] 


[D]: vadex, vapey, ee [A]; vadar fx, 1 Сћ. 146]; vaded, 
veey, vadex [L]). See Davin, $ 11 n., NOGAH. 

NEPHI (2 Macc. 136), RV сад i 
TEILA. 


see NAPH- 


1 Cp imperial silver coins of Ephesus bearing the type of 
Artemis and the legend Diana EPHESIA. See Rams. Church 
in Rom. Emp. 143. 
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NEPHILIM (ОЧ), pirantec [BADEFL]; cp 
Ҳо) = Казі or ORION [2.7.] in Tg. ). 

(a) Gen. 64: ‘The Nephilim arose in the land 
(or, on the earth) in those days (namely) when the 

1. Biblical divine ones had intercourse with human 

— maidens; those are the heroes, the 

* famous ones,’ (The words ponn en and 
phys sex are here untranslated; see с and § 3- ) The 
passage to which Gen. 64 belongs, comes in its present 
form from J,,! whose account of the early men appar- 
ently did not refer to a deluge (see DELUGE, § 14). 
J availed himself of an old mythological story, which, 
however, did not in all respects please him, and from 
which he therefore only took very small portions, such 
as were in themselves unobjectionable and appeared 
consistent with the other stories which he had to weave 
together into a history of the early men. 

The text must first of all be critically emended : even Kosters 
(Th. 710 42) infers from ол, ‘t for their sin’ (?), an early tradi- 
tion of the sz of the b’ne Elohim (on D3v'3, see р. 2). Knowing 
what we do of the early Hebrew and (still more) of the Baby- 
lonian myths, we can attempt to reproduce the outlines of the old 
story, assuming the most reasonable corrections of an imperfect 
text. 

‘And so it fell out, that when men began to multiply on the 
earth, and daughters were born to them, the divine ones 
(&'ne hà-'eIohim) saw that the human maidens were fair, and 
took as wives any that they preferred. [And they taught man- 
kind how to clothe themselves and how to forge brass and 
iron. Апа their sons in after-time became heroes, and men 
prospered under their rule. Now the cause wherefore the 
divine ones had come down to earth was this. There had been 
dissension among the divine ones, some being friendly to men, 
some unfriendly. And those that were friendly came down to 
visit men upon earth. But the lord of the divine ones doubted 
in his heart whereunto the prosperity of men would grow.] 
And Yahwé said, The spirit of the glorious gods shall not tarry 
longer in habitations of flesh.2 [I will sweep them from the 
earth, lest they become too strong. But the divine ones spoke 
soft words and counselled their lord to wait. ] 

According to this view of the story, the parents of 
those primeval heroes, including ‘ Nimrod,’ whom J, 
identifies with the ‘Nephilim,’ are the founders of 
civilisation (sce CAINITES), and their sons carry on the 
arduous work. The supposed dissension among the 
divine ones is in accordance with the Deluge story and 
other Babylonian myths. ‘lhe hesitation of the supreme 
God Yahwè (who was portrayed as no better than Bel) 
is in harmony with the survivals of primitive theology in 
Gen. 322 116 (also Jj). A later editor is the author 
of 6 зё, where ‘his days’ presupposes that pow, ‘man,’ 
precedes—4. e. , that v. 3a has already become corrupted. 
Verse 4 belongs to J,, except the words ‘and after 
that,’ to which we shall return ($ 3, ii. ). 

Then, most probably, in this writer's narrative followed the 
story in Gen. 111 /A which originally began thus, ‘And the 
whole earth was a single family in the wilderness of Jerahmeel,’ 
and ends with ‘and they left off building the city’ (see PARADISE, 
§ 7), after which may have come the account of the true Noah 
(Gen. 9 20-27), and of Cush and (especially) Nimrod (Gen. 108-12) 
who was regarded as one of the *famous men,' the heroes of 
Jerahmeel. See Nimrop, NOAH. 


(4) Nu. 1333 (E). The account of the episode of the 
Spies also mentions the ‘Nephilim.’ ‘And there we 


1 According to Olshausen the whole of v. 4 consists of glosses 
(Monatsber. der Berl. Akad., June 1878). Budde, Wellhausen, 
Kautzsch-Socin, Holzinger, Ball are content with assuming that 
о пх ON 15 а gloss. This is only a step in the right direction 
(see 8 3), пог may we follow Budde (4742. Urgesch. зо 7.) in 
reconstructing the old tradition so as to include a part of v. 4. 
The early pre-Yahwistic tradition may be gathered from zv. 1-34. 
J, adopted the tradition, and connected with it the origin of the 
heroes called Nephilim (?). 

2 The present text contains two untranslatable words (үүт and 
piwa) There has been some disarrangement, and, conse- 


quently, some confusion of letters. Read niox пач ye ќо 
уз ШР Де) 3 DTW. For TN, cp Nu.91922; for ‘ax ‘by, 
1$. 48; for! з ‘ae, Job418 104. For other emendations of 
m and Буд see Di.’s notes. None of them are satisfactory ; 


the corruption is more extensive than has been suspected. Yet 
the material handed down is not irremediably corrupt. The 


student should notice that 02073, not Dawa, is thebest Massoretic 
reading (Geiger, /#d. Zt. 8155, Ginsburg). Even that, however, 
will not produce a good sense. 
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saw the Nephilim, the sons of Anak, who come of the 
Nephilim.’ Неге ‘the Nephilim ' is original ; ‘the sons 
of Anak,’ ete., is a (correet) gloss. According to this 
passage the ‘ Nephilim’ were still to be found when the 
Israelites entered Canaan (or the Negeb). 

(c) Ezek. 3227: ‘And they lie not with the heroes 
that are fallen of the uncircumcised, who went down to 
Shéól with their warlike equipment.’ Cornill plausibly 
reads ody for mbayo (with 65), and also Б°РЕ) for cob) 
ody at once reminds one of Gen. 64, where the same 
word occurs; but it is nevertheless wrong in both 
passages : something much more definite is required 
(ѕее $ 3). m ei (orbs 51?) must be right. Ezekiel, if this 
view be accepted, does not regard the Nephilim as lying 
under the curse of God. He also tells us who they 
were (see § 3, end). 

(d) Later writers, however, thought very differently. 
In Ecclus. 167, Wisd. 146, Judith 167, Ваг. 326 f, 
3 Macc. 24, we find allusions to the ‘giants’ and their 
fate. The author of Enoch9 /. has much more to 
say. He supplements Gen. 61-4 by the statement that 
the giants at length turned against mankind to devour 
them. Upon this the Lord himself interposed. The 
chief fallen angel and his companions he punished in 
the way described elsewhere (see AZAZEL); their sons, 
the giants, he caused to perish in internecine warfare. 

This account is closely followed in the Book of Jubilees 
(chap. 5). Both Jubilees, however, and the fragments of the 
Greek Enoch differ from the Ethiopic Enoch in one respect— 
they mention three classes of giants—viz., the Great Giants, the 
Nephilim, and the Eliud (or, in /#é.7, Giants, Naphil, "and 
Eljo).! 

We must at once dismiss all theories of the existence 
of an early myth of a ‘sin’ of the b'ne Elohim. Neither 
those supernatural beings nor their off- 
spring were originally regarded as having 
‘sinned.’ There is not even any trace in 
Gen. 61 f. of ‘ war in heaven’; any such myth which there 

may once have been has perished. We cannot, there- 
fore, follow either Lenormant,? who compares the Greek 
myths of the Gigantomachia and the Titanomachia, or 
Sayce,? who suspects a connection between the ‘ Nephi- 
lim’ and the terrible beings deseribed in the so-called 
* Cuthaean ' creation-story,? which, however, is no erea- 
tion-story at all. "These terrible beings are the brood of 
Tiamat the chaos.nionster, and are represented (the 
narrator has lost hold on the early inyth, in which the bird- 
like, raven-faced beings are, no doubt, storm demons)? as 
oppressiag a certain (Babylonian?) king till they are 
cursed and destroyed. They are, in short, the de- 
stroyers, not (like the heroes of the Hebrew legend) 
the founders, of civilisation. "The true parallels to Gen. 
61 f. lie elose at hand ; the sexual intercourse of gods 
and men is a constant feature of ancient mythologies 
(cp Plat. Cratylus, 33), including the Babylonian (see 
CAINITES, $5/.). The later Jews (as the NT shows us) 
naturally took offence$at Gen.62. The first Yahwist 
(Jj), however, hands on this part of the old tradition in 
perfect simplicity. 

It still remains (i.) to explain the name ' Néphilim,' 
and (ii.) to account for the troublesome phrases swx 
д and j2"qnx n» in Gen. 64; ep also Ezek. 3227. 


. It is not a matter of mercly linguistic interest to ex- 
TEM polle: ; the race so designated, though mentioned 
under this name only twice or thrice 
in the OT, evidently filled a large place 
in Israelitish tradition. It is a mistake 
to regard the name as a mere appellative; from Nu. 


1 See Charles, Book of Enoch, 62 ff. 5 JOR 6 (1894) 195 / 202 
(Jubilees), also /wérdees (about to appear). 

2 Origines de Chistoire, 1360 ff. 

3 Crit. and Mon. 91. 

- See CREATION, $ 16; Zimmern, ZA 12317 ff. 

5 Cp R. Brown, Primitive С onstellations, 1 108. 

6 (See Jude 64 2 Pet. 24, and especially Enoch 154, * Whilst 
you were still spiritual, holy, in the enjoyment of eternal life, 
you have defiled yourselves with women . . . and produced 
flesh and blood.'] 


2. Origin of 
myth. 


3. Origin of 
‘ Nephilim, 
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132833 it is plain that ' Néphilim' (if the reading is 
correct) has as definite a reference as the parallel phrase, 
b'né "Апак, which, as Dt. 211 shows, was the name of a 
branch of the REPHAIM [g.v.]. It is therefore enough 
simply to mention the supposed connection with ,/553, 
‘to fall’ (as if ‘those who fall on the weak,’ or ‘those 
who have fallen from heaven,’ or ‘those who had been 
born contrary to nature’),? with ,/xbp (as if 'extra- 
ordinary ones '),? and with J/525 ( —5233— Ass. zaddlu, ‘to 
destroy'). The name has, very possibly, been distorted 
through corruption of the text either of Gcn. 64 or, more 
probably, of Nu. 1333 (an editor adjusted the reading 
of the other passage or passages accordingly). What 
then are the best authenticated nanies of the pre- 
Israelitish peoples of Canaan, and more especially of 
that part of Canaan whieh was referred to in the original 
story which probably underlies Nu. 1317-33? They are 
Amorites and Jerahmeelites, and it so happens that the 
city with whieh originally the Ь'пё ‘Anak were con- 
nected was the Jerahmeelite city of REHOBOTH [4.2]. 
Among the many distortions of the name Jerahme'el or 
Jerahme'elim which the OT contains, it is very credible 
that ode was one, and from toss to poss the step is 
easy. This, consequently, was what E said in Nu. 
1333, ‘And there we saw the Jerahmeelites’ [gloss, ' the 
sons of Anak, who belong to the Jerahmeelites ']; and 
the true words of J, in Gen. 64 are these, ‘ The Jerah- 
meelites arose in the land in those days.’ Cp JERAH- 
MEEL, § 4. 

й. It is now very easy to explain chy лм and on 
ipw. The former phrase comes from p5wenOYa, ‘the 
Jerahmeelites, and the latter is simply an editor's 
endeavour to make sense of pb-inxn, the disarranged 
letters of nbNonvy, ‘ Jerahmeelites,' inserted as the earliest 
editor's correction of pog In Ezek. 32257 a similar cor- 
rection is necessary. oy (like obay іп Judg.143 
etc.) is a corruption of moyen. 

Thus the origin of the Jerahmeelites is traced by an 
early Hebrew writer and also by Ezekiel to the semi- 
divine heroes of primitive culture, such as NIMROD [g.v. ], 
the ‘ beginning of whose kingdom was Jerahmeel.' The 
idea that these heroes and their divine fathers are leaders 
in sin is late. тык €. 


NEPHIS (neideic [B]) 1 Esd. 52: AV = Ezra 2 3o, 
MAGBISH, 0.2. 


NEPHISH (т Ch.519), RV МАРНІЅН. 


NEPHISIM (O°D'5); Kri D'O153; on name, see 
below), the name of one of the families of NETHINIM 
(9.2. ), Ezra2so (Nac eiccoN [B], Nedoyceim [AL]), 
niswritten Nephishesim or Nephushesim in || Neh. 752 
(E'DE"D3, Кге, ПОТ, Kt; Nedweace! [B], 
-єїм [N]. nepwcaeim [A], nepoyceim [L]; one 
of the sibilants is clearly superfluous)=1 Esd. 53: 
Naphisi (va$ew« [B], фит [A], veioceu: [L]). Guthe 
compares the name JVef?sz or Nefüsī on an ancient seal 
in the Brit. Mus. (Kev. Arch., 1891, p. 109). Since 
Meunim precedes, Nephisim will probably be a tribal 
name; cp NAPHISH, a tribe of Ishmaelites. 

КЄЗ 

NEPHTHAI (мєфӨлі), 2 Масс.1 36. See NAPHTHA. 


NEPHTHALI (мєфөллєім, Tob. 1:). See NAPH- 
TALI In Тоб. 12 ‘the city which is called properly 
Nephthali ' [AV] rests upon the false reading xupiws тӯѕ 
уєфбаћєц, for кидгоѕ ris ved0aXeg [BN], or коби T.v. 
[A]; RV has KepesH NAPHTALI ; see KEDESH, Sun 


1 The conjunction of pip зд and pony in Nu. 1828 Ж suggests 
that pyy is really a corruption of pooy (Amalek)—;.e., buona 
('erahmeel). 

2 Views successively maintained by Del., the first in ed. 4, 
the second in ed, 3, the third in ed. 5 (the ‘new edition’) of his 
Genesis. For the derivation from 4/523, see Aq., Sym., and cp 
the rv merroxórov following roy ycy&ávrov in Ezek. 32 27 (05), 
€umtrrovra in Gk. Enoch [Charles, 84, 350]. 

3 Tuch, Knobel, Lenormant. 

4 5 corrupted from p, as in bym, Gen. 21 22 etc. (see Puicot). 
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NEPHTHALIM (NemdOaderm (Ti. WH]), Mt. 413 
AV, RV NAPIITALI. 


NEPHTHAR (мєфӨгр [AV]), 2 Macc. 136 RV, AV 
NAPIITHAR (g.v.). 


NEPHTOAH (П\Л5)), only in the phrase ‘the 
fountain of the waters of Nephtoah ' (5 *9 PID, пнгн 
yAatoc м^фӨо [BAL], мафео [B in 15а]), a 
locality on the border of Judah and Benjamin (Josh. 
159 18:51), generally identified with 22/27, a village 
with a large fountain, the waters of which are collected 
in a great walled reservoir of very early origin, and 
situated about 2 m. NW. of Jerusalem on the slope 
of a hill on the E. side of the Wady Веі Hanina. 
'The locality is undoubtedly ancient, and its situation 
may be eonsistent with the description in the book of 
Joshua. The equation, Nephtoah = Liftà, however, is 
rather difficult, and the frequency of corruption in 
the name-lists suggests caution. Certainly the name 
Nephtoah (‘an opened place'?) is improbable, and the 
phrase ‘the fountain of the waters of М. ' is tautological. 


ур in mnara probably comes from a dittographed pyp (the 
final forms of letters very slowly became prevalent). In the 
list of the towns of Judah we find (Josh. 1534) a place called 
Tappuah Enam,! which is grouped with Zanoah and En-gannim, 
and must have lain somewhere near Timnah (Josh. 15 то); the 
same place is also probably meant in Gen. 38 14,2 as the place 
visited by Judah's daughter-in-law Tamar. Most probably for 
mna Гуо bwin Josh. //.с. we should read (by transposition) 
oy man-by ‘to Tappuah (of) Enam.' This may perhaps 
throw fresh light on the boundary of Judah and Benjamin. Ср 
TAPPUAH. 

Conder has already noticed that Petak ‘Enayim in Gen. 88 14 
should be the name of a town, and be identified with Tappuab 
Enam in Josh. 15 34 (PEFOQ, 1876, p. 66) Nephtoah he 
identified with Etam or ‘Arin ‘Айн, close to the Pools of 
Solomon, SW. of Bethlehem, following Foma 31a (PEFQ, 
1879, p. 95). But the Talmudic traditions are often untrust- 
worthy. ТКС. 


NEPHUSHESIM (DDL) [Kt.]), Neh. 752 ВУ = 
Ezra 250o AV Nephusim. See NEPHISIM. 


NER (13, мнр [BAL], NHpei [B in 15. 145о]), 
the father of Abner (1S. l4so f. 26514 2 S. 28 12 323 
25283; x K. 2532 т Ch. 833 936 39 26281). 

For two competing explanations of 1 Ch. 833 93639 
(‘Ner begat Kish’), see ABNER, n. 1, KISH, x. It 
seems to the present writer extremely probable that the 
true name of Abner's father was Nadab or Abinadab. 
It will be noticed that in т Ch. 83o ‘Ner’ is not men- 
tioned, but that * Nadab ' is, while in 936 we read 'and 
Ner and Nadab' ; ' Nadab' in the latter passage is a 
correction of Ner. Both in 830 and in 936 we meet 
with pray (Abdon?); this is a corruption of zu2« 
(Abinadab). ‘Baal’ which eomes between ‘ Kish’ and 
‘Ner’ or * Nadab’ is a fragment of ‘ Abibaal,’ one of 
the two competing names of the grandfather of Saul 
and Abner, and to be explained like Meri(b)baal ; see 
MEPHIBOSHETH. Similarly ‘Nadab’ (of which ‘ Ner’ 
is a corruption) might be a fragment of Abinadab (from 
Nedabi ‘one of the Nadab-clan’?). Both names were 
probably written in the margin of some (late) document 
used by the Chronicler as corrections of pnay. Cp 
Кїн 5 т. KC. 


NEREUS (мнрєүс [Ti. WH]) and his (unnamed) 
sister are saluted by Paul in Rom. 16:5; ср ROMANS, 
EPISTLE TO. 

Nypevs and Nypets occur pretty often as names of slaves; e.g, 
Domitia Nereis, wife of an imperial freedman and secretary 
(CIL уі. 8598). Lightfoot (PAzzApians(9), 174) cites from Acc. 
di Archeol. 1 376 a Claudia Aug. L. Nereis, related to a mother 
and daughter Tryphzena (75:4. 11 375). 

According to the (apocryphal) Acts of Nereus and 
Achilleus, Nereus was a house-slave of the Christian 


1 For prym men, ‘Tappuah and (the) Enam’ read mpm 
oryn ‘and Tappuah of (the) Enam.’ See TAPPUAM, т: 

2 For Dry nn52, ‘in the gate of Enaim’ read  m5n3, ‘at. 
Tappuah (of) Enaim.’ Gen. 38 16 ‘and he Zurzed aside to her’ 
does not favour the reading ППЕЗ, ‘in the gate.’ 
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princess Domitilla. А Nereus occurs in the Acta 
Philippi of which the scene is laid in Asia Minor. His 
ashes were believed to have been deposited in the Church 
of SS. Nereus and Achilles at Rome. For other legends 
cp the Bollandist, Acta Sanctorum, May 12. 


NERGAL (027); ru NepreA [P], Swete, THN єргєА, 
А om., TON NIPIF€À [I-]), the patron deity of CuTHA 
(g.v.), still worshipped by the Cuthaeans whom ' the King 
of Assyria' transplanted to the cities of Samaria (2 K. 
1730t). Cp NERGAL-SHAREZER. The planet sacred 
to Nergal was Mars, which, like its god, was ealled 
Karradu, 'warrior. lle was the god of war; but 
earlier he was the god of the heat of summer or 
midday. Fundamentally he was identical with Gibil 
the fire-god, and a title by which (apparently) he was 
known in Palestine was Sarrapu ‘burner’ (perhaps 
connected with mea; see SERAPHIM) He was also 


the god of pestilence, and as such, otherwise called 
Dibbarra (cp 133), the god of Deathland. Jensen 


(A'osmol. 476) thinks that Ner-unu-gal (of whieh bm 
is a shortened form) was interpreted by the Babylonians 
‘the mighty one of the great dwelling [of the dead]. 
His symbol, like that of Dibbarra,! was the lion. The 
month sacred to him was Kisilimu (Kislev) — z.e., the 
middle of November to the middle of December— 
possibly as eontaining the days when the sun appears 
to die (A'osmol. 486). С. Hoffmann ingeniously traces 
the divine name Nergal in the corrupt personal ABED- 
NEGO, which should, aecording to him, be read Abed- 
nergo (-nergal) Cp Uzza, rather Ezra (ZA 11237 /.). 


NERGAL-SHAREZER, or, rather, Nergal-Sarezer 
(чух 53}. So Bü, Ginsb.; мнргєА сарасар 


1. Hommel's [АО]; 


theory. 


Jer. 3932, mapranacap [B]. 
maprannacap [N*], мнргєс cap. 
[Q]; Jer. 3934, NarapracNacep [B]. 
Nacep [NAQ], nHpea сарсар [ОЕ]; Neregel, 
Sereser). The name looks like a Hebraised form of 
Nérgal-Sar-usur (' Nergal, protect the king’), which is 
the name of Evil-merodach’s successor, better known as 
Neriglissar.? Aecording to Hommel (in Hastings’ DB 
12292) and Kent (Hist. of the Jewish People, 367), this 
prince may be identified with the officer mentioned in 
Jer. 39313. The theory is tempting, because it vivifies 
the somewhat dry account of the captains of the king of 
Babylon in the Hebrew narrative (but see § 3). 

He was raised, to the throne by the priestly party, and 
Nabnu-na'id? (Stele, col. v.) recognised him as a true 
and faithful friend of his country. 
Neriglissar (559-555)reigned four years 
all but four months. Не was, like Nebuchadrezzar and 
Nabu-na'id, a great builder of temples, and evidently 
bent on eonsolidating his kingdom rather than on 
foreign conquests or allianees. See his cylinder, 
ABii27:/. But there was also a Nérgal-Sar-usur, 
son of Bel-3um-iSkin, who plays an important part in 
the private contracts of Amél-Marduk's reign. Cp also 
SHAREZER. 

'The objection to the ordinary theory is, not that in 
v. 13 Nergal-áarezer is called RAB-MAG (g.v. ), a title of 
obscure signification whieh is unlikely 
to have been assigned by a Hebrew 
writer to so important a person, but 
that the text of vv. 13513 has almost certainly under- 
gone both corruption and editorial manipulation. That 
some of the names in vv. 313 are corrupt, is indeed 
generally admitted ; but it is almost certain that a bolder 
theory is necessary. It has been maintained elsewhere 
(e.g., OBADIAH [Book], $ 7) that the Edomites and 
Arabians took part in the capture of Jerusalem and the 
carrying away of a part of its inhabitants as captives. 


2. Neriglissar. 


3. Underlying 
narrative. 


1 Jastrow, Rel. of Bab, and Ass. 5 

- See Berossus, Jos. с. 445.120; iis Chron. 49 22 ff. 5022 f.; 
and Abydenus, Кп. Chron. 41 28- -32 42 28-30. 

3 See Messerschinidt, Die Inschr. der Stele Nabunaids, p. 21. 
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This gives us the key to the problems of several sections 
of Jeremiah (cp PROPHET), and in particular to 3913513. 
The results of our criticism of these passages ean now 
lay claim to a high degree of solidity. We should 
probably read nearly as follows :— 

‘ Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon and the king of Jerahmeel 
came to Jerusalem and besieged it’ (v. 14), ‘(It came 1o pass 
that) all the princes of the king of Babylon and all the princes 
of the king of Jerahmeel came in, and sat in the middle gate, 
—the prince of Jerahmeel, the prince of Missur, the prince of 
Nodab, the prince of Cushim, and the prince of the Arabians’ 
(о. 3). ‘And the Jerahmeelites and the Chaldzans (Cushites?) 
pursued them’ (v. са), ‘Then sent Nebuzaradan, captain of 
the guard, and the prince of Nodab, and the prince of Cushan, 
and the prince of the Arabians, and the prince of Jerahmeel, 
and the prince of Missur’ (2. 13). 

With this we may compare the equally necessary 
reconstruction of 341. 

‘The word which came to Jeremiah from Yahwé, when 
Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, and the king of Jerahmeel, 
and Missur, and the Ishmaelites, and the Edomites fought 
against Jerusalem.’ 

For parallels to some of these corruptions, see 
JERAHMEEL, MIZRAIM. Nergal-Sarezer appears to be 
a very a emendation of a corrupt reading “умтшгогуз 


(cp BN*), which proceeded from зо зр омо onli. 


The editor, in fact, did his best to give a Babylonian 
colouring to the passages, but had imperfect success. 
P KIC, иа Gale We fen qoa 


NERI (uupei [Ti. WH]), a name in the genealogy 
of Jesus (Lk. 827). See GENEALOGIES ii., $ 3. 


NERIAH (7%), as if ' Yahwé is light,’ $$ 35, 44; 
cp Abner; but both names may be altered from the 
ethnic Nadab, Nédabi, ‘Baruch’ too being a Јегаһ- 
meelite name; uup[e]ioy, [BNAQ]), the father of Baruch 
(Jer. 3212, etc.). In Bar. 11 Nerias (Nypiov [BAQ]). 


NET. Nets of various kinds were used in ancient 
Palestine in fishing, fowling, and hunting. 
1. ng réSeth, any kind of net (LXX gen. Sixrvov); also 


used of the brazen network in the altar (Ex. 274 / 384; © 
épyov біктуютби ; EV *net-work "). 


2. БЛП, hérem (something perforated), according to some 
scholars a hand-net, but note @'s renderings (Ezek. 26 5 14 Eccl. 
7 26, сүи]; Hab. | 15, арфіВАтатрор) ; see Fish, 8 3. 

3. "22D, mikmär, Is. 51 20 (диф. [Symm. in Qmg.]) and 1225, 
makmor (something twisted ? 1) Ps. 141 то (&иф.), as well as the 
feminine forms 11222, Hab. 1 15 / (EV ‘drag’; AVmg. ' flue-net'; 
gay.) and nysz2, Is. 198 (cay. and aud. ayxtatpov; see Swete 


ad loc, )perhaps a drag-net ; in Is. 51 20, where apparently it means 


a net large enongh to catch an antelope; but «22:5 xna is impos- 
sible (see ‘Isaiah,’ Heb. SBOT 148, 201). 


4 туо, ntásód (from TS, ‘to hunt’) is rendered ‘net’ by EV 
in Job 196 (oxipoj.a) and Prov. 12 12 (AV mg. ‘fortress’; RVmg. 
*prey'; the text is unsatisfactory: see Toy). The pl. «ш, 
(Onpevpa[ra]) is rendered Snares (g.7.) in Eccl. 7 26(EV). From 
the same root are derived; 7\2, specially used of fish in 


Eccl. 9 12 (4иф.), and ANS, rendered ‘net’ in Ps. 66 11 (mayis); 
but the text of the whole verse is unsatisfactory,? and in Ezek. 
12 13 17 20 ‘snare ' (mepioxń). 

5. pam, sčbākīm, is applied in an architectural sense to the 
ornamentation about the top of a pillar, 1 K. 7 17} (EVD 'iy 
ЯЗ, ‘nets of checker work,’ cp Jos. Ant. viii. 8 4, Stxrvoy 
éAdrg xaàkéa тєритетАеүнёуоь). The text here has to be 
corrected ; see Klo. ad doc. ‘ig is properly some kind of lattice- 
work ; cp 133%", 'net-work ' (1 K. 7 1820 41) and ‘lattice’ (2 K. 


12); used also of the meshes of a net, in Job 188 (AV 'snare," 
RV *10ils ).3 

In the NT fishing-nets are denoted hy the following :—(1) 
Sixrvov, Mt. 420 Lk. 55 Jn.216; (2) apdiBanatpov, Мі. 4 тв 
Mk. 116 (not Ti. WH): and (3) cayjry, Mt. 1347, for all of 
which see Егѕн, $ 3. See also FowriNc, § 8. 


NETAIM (D'7:22), 1 Ch. 423 RV. See GEDERAH, 2. 


l 433-435 ‘to twist." Del, however (and so Ges.-Bu.), 
E Ass. kamaru, ‘to overpower ' (Heb. Lang. 40 f). 


2 mns should certainly be 01532 (‘abyss’); v. iió can 


then be quite regularly emended (Che. a 
3 Cp Ar. Jabakatun, ‘net,’ and MH azap ' 
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NETHANEEL, RV Nathanel DND); cp 309D), 
and see NAMES, $ 27; NABANAHA [BNAL]; only in 
P and in post-exilic literature, possibly, like Ammiel, 
etc., based оп an early tribal name; ср jmw, Ethan, 
окоти, Jathniel, and pn» Jithnan ; 5 may be an affor- 
mative; so, too, NETHANIAH [4.7.] may=Ethani, as 
Pelatiah = Peléthi or Pelathi [Che. ]). 

1. b. Zuar, a prince of Issachar (Nu. 18 25 7 18 1015 [P]). 

2. Brother of David and fourth son of Jesse (1 Ch. 214). See 
Davin, § 1, col. 1020, n. 3. 

3. A priest of the time of David (1 Ch. 1524). 

4. Father of Shemaiah, a Levite scribe (1 Ch. 246). 

5. b, Obed-edom (т Ch. 26 4, vaas ceu [В]). . 

6. One of Jehoshaphat's commissioners for teaching the Law 
(2 Ch.177) He is mentioned with BEN-HA11. and MicAiAMH, 
both names indicative of Jerahmeelite affinities (Che.) ; 

7. A ‘chief of the Levites, temp. Josiah (2 Ch.359); in 
1 Esd. 19, a ‘captain over thousands,’ NATHANAEL. | Ё 

8. A priest of the b’né Pashhur іп list of those with foreign 
wives (see EZRA i., $ 5 end), Ezra 1022=1 Esd. 922, NATHANAEL 
(vaQavanAos [B]). 

9. Priest temp. Joiakim (see Ezra ii., $ 64, $ 11), Neh. 122: 
(Nc.a mg. inf. > om. ВКА). 

10. A Levite musician in procession at dedication of wall [see 
Ezra ii., § 13 e] Neh. 12 36 (om. BN*A, uaĝavanà [8c.a mg. inf.]), 


NETHANIAH (11272 and 0202, Naeaniac[BAL], 
see NETHANEEL). 

т. The father of ISHMAEL (2), 2 К. 2523 (ua00avias [A]) 25: 
Jer. 40 8-41 18). 

2. An Asaphite musician, 1 Ch.252 (vaĝaàtas [В]; v. 12 
va8av [B]). 

3. A Levite priest sent by Jehoshaphat to teach in the cities 
of Judah (cp NETHANEEL, 7), 2 Ch. 17 8 (uav6avias [В]). 

4. The father of }книр: (g.v.), Jer. 86 14. 

NETHINIM (D'N); oi Nà01iNAàI01 [А21], in 
1 Esd. o1 iepoAoYAo!1 [BAL]; cp DANI, Nu. 819 Кут. 
Nethunim) The members of the clerical order who 
returned from the exile, according to the lists in Ezra- 
Nehemiah, belonged to five categories— priests, Levites, 
singers, porters, and Néthinim  (temple-servants). 
In one respect the wsus loguendi varies somewhat : in 
Ezra255— Neh. 7 57 the ‘children of Solomon's servants’ 
are distinguished from the Néthinim and are separately 
enumerated according to their ‘ families'; but elsewhere 
they are included under the designation Néthinim (e.¢., 
in the subscription [Ezra27o, баиєш (B), va6weus (A)] 
to the list already cited). A similar variation is seen 


between Neh. 113 (G5N* om.) and 112: (@@ВК*А om.), 
the fact being that the ‘ children of Solomon's servants ' 
belong to the elass of inferior temple-servants called 
Nethinim in any case, but are only sometimes singled 
out as a separate group within it. 

These Nethinim constituted a regularly organised 
class of temple-servants—organised, that is to say, in 
the manner in which all such classes 
were organised in those days, in the form 
of ' families’ under family ‘heads.’ Their 

family registers are kept with the same care as those of 
the other servants of the temple (Ezra 820, vad[e}iveru 
[ВА; vadew Bb vid. once]. The list given іп Ezra 
243 ff. (v. 43 абан [B]; v. 58 vadewy [B], кабаре 
[A]; v. 7o дамєџи [В], рабе [A]) enumerates 35 
such families, or subdivisions, of the Nethinim and 1o 
families of the ‘servants of Solomon.’ The second 
recension of this list in Neh. 746 f (va6[e]ivecu [BA]; 
v. бо vaÜewewveus [ B*], vader (vel potius vAGec)vecweus [ВУ], 
va8wweu [N], vadavecu [A]) makes out only 32 families. 
Unfortunately we are not informed whether the 220 
‘ Nethinim who returned with Ezra are included in these 
figures or whether there were other subdivisions besides 
those named in the list. In Neh. 112: it is stated that 
the entire body was under two chiefs named Ziha and 
Gishpa. The first of these two names is given in the 
Ezra list (243) as that of the head of the first of the 
subdivisions enumerated ; whether GistiPA (g.v.) is to 
be identified with Hasupha the head of the second sub- 
division is very doubtful. 
That the Nethinim were really regarded as forming 
part of the privileged 2ersozze! attached to the temple- 
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worship is shown not only by the manner in which they 
are constantly named in conjuuction with the other 
classes, but also by the fact that they shared with the 
priests and Levites immunity from taxation (Ezra 7 24). 
On the other hand, neither the heads of the Nethinim 
nor those of the singers and doorkeepers figure as 
signatories to the covenant, though they joined in the 
oath that was taken (Neh. 1030). 

In Jerusalem, Ophel—z.e., the southern and eastern 
slope of the temple hill—is assigned to the Nethinim as 
their habitation (Neh. 326, кабеше [B], va6[e]w[e]us 
[NA]; 1121). More precisely, they inhabit that part 
of Ophel which extends to the Watergate in the E. 
and to the tower projecting from the royal palace 
(Neh. 326; see JERUSALEM, $ 24). A ‘house of the 
Nethinim' is mentioned in Neh. 331 (8m ava6ewu. [В], 
Втбарабіо [N* d], той BnPavade [Nc], BnOavvaduip 
[A]) farther to the N., near the city wall to the E. of 
the temple (a little to the S. of the Sheep Gate) ; by 
this only some sort of official or service house can be 
meant. А different representation is made in Ezra 2 7o 
(= Neh. 773— 1 Esd. 5; cp 1 Ch. 92, oi dedopevor [BA]) 
where only a portion of the Nethinim, as also of the 
priests and Levites, dwells in Jerusalem, the others 
being distributed throughout the ‘ cities '—doubtless the 
Levitical cities—in the country. This would assume 
that, like the priests and Levites, they were not on 
duty all the year round, but rendered their services at 
the temple in regular rotation. As to that, however, 
we have no further details. 

The Nethinim who returned from the Exile regarded 
themselves (and were generally regarded) as descendants 
of the temple slaves who had in ancient 
times been given ‘ by David and his princes’ 
for the service of the Levites (Ezra 820); a small pro- 
portion of them, as already indicated, were thought to 
be deseended from slaves given by Solomon (Ezra 255). 
[For an attempt to solve the problem of the origin of 
the Nethinim and the ‘children of Solomon's servants,’ 
from a new point of view, see SOLOMON'S SERVANTS, 
CHILDREN OF, and cp Amer. J. of Theol., July 1901.] 
As to this, nothing is reported in the historical books ; 
but it is to be taken for granted that from very early 
times there must have been an inferior grade of 
servants at all the greater sanctuaries, and above all at 
the temple in Jerusalem. ‘These were, of course, not 
free labourers working for hire—a class of person 
unknown to Hebrew antiquity—but slaves in the strict 
sense of the word, the property of the sanctuary. Even 
the child Samuel was given to the sanetuary by his 
mother (т 5. 128 /:). It is manifest, however, that this 
form of Azerodulia was not common among the Hebrews. 
The ОТ offers us no other conerete example of it, and 
the later aecounts make even Samucl to be something 
quite different, —a Nazirite, to wit. On the other hand, 
another form of Averodudia was common enough : foreign 
captives taken in war were given to the temple as slaves 
—as was customary also with other nations. In JE 
(Josh. 923) we are told even of Joshua that he handed 
over the Gibeonites to the sanctuary as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. Whatever the actual facts may 
have been in this particular instance, we may be sure 
that incidents of the kind were frequent, not merely 
under David and Solomon, from the moment that 
there was a great royal sanctuary in Jerusalem. In 
all such instances these temple-slaves were invariably 
of heathen nationality, not Israelites. The older age 
found nothing to object to in this; and, later, such a 
writer as Ezekiel, by his rebuke of the practice, bears 
witness to the fact that even in his day foreigners 
rendered serviee of this kind at the sanctuary without 
ehallenge. He brings it against the Israelites as a 
particularly shocking charge that they did not themselves 
take in hand the care of the sanctuary but delegated the 
duty to others, ‘ foreigners uncireumcised in heart and 
uncircumeised in body, whereby Yahwé's sanctuary 
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was profaned (447 [ep Che.’s reconsideration of the 
passage in Amer. J. of Theol., July rigor]. The 
precept of the law (Nu. 312830) according to which a 
definite proportion of the captives taken in war is to be 
given to the priest as Yahwé's heave-offering is perhaps 
also to be connected with this ancient usage, although 
it is equally possible that the law may have had refer- 
ence only to the priests’ and Levites’ private property 
in slaves. 

In post-exilic times the practice which had given 
offence to Ezekiel was, as was to be expected, abolished ; 
plainly, however, not in such a sense as to banish those 
foreigners altogether from the temple, but only in the 
sense that they were admitted into the fellowship of 
Judaism by receiving the rite of circumcision. At all 
events, the names of the subdivisions preserved to us 
in the lists in many cases betray quite unmistakably 
their non-Israclite origin—such, for example, as the 
MEUNIM and NEPHISIM (gg.v.; Ezra25o) That the 
Nethinim enumerated in Ezra and Nehemiah were 
reckoned as members of the community is a necessary 
inference. from the fact that they came up with the 
others to Jerusalem at all. Perhaps it comes to this, 
that reception into the community, which also carried 
with it promotion to the position of frce temple-servants 
(see below, $ 3), was the reward for the return. In 
Neh. 1029 (гай ы [BA], хабери [Х]) the Ncthinim 
are expressly reckoned as belonging to the community 
and held bound to observance of the precepts of Yahwe. 
Indeed, at a period when circumcision was required by 
the law even in the case of private slaves (see SLAVERY) 
such a demand in the case of temple-slaves became a 
matter of course. 

'Their social position was, as already indicated, at the 
same time necessarily raised. They no longer appear 
as slaves in the strict meaning of that 
word, but as free men of the common- 
wealth of Israel. It is of their own 
free choice that they accompany the others to Palestine 
(Ezra 817 f, v. 17 rv aBaveu [BA], v. 20 vaeweu [BA ]). 
As free men they pledge themselves to keep the pre- 
cepts of Yahwé (Neh. 10 29). Such accession on their 
part to the community was not, indeed, in every case 
wholly spontaneous. In many instances special per- 
suasion was required to induce them to accompany Ezra 
(Ezra817 Ж). Nevertheless, their number is very con- 
siderable ; in the first list, in addition to 74 Levites, 128 
singers, and r39 doorkeepers, we have 392 Nethinim 
and 'servants of Solomon,' and with Ezra there came 
only 38 Levites but 220 temple servants (Ezra 818 ff. ). 

The distinction of rank between the Levites and the 
inferior grades of temple servants diminished more and 
more as time went on. On the one hand, even in P, 
the Levites figure merely as a special kind of Nethinim, 
a gift made by the people to God and by God in turn 
handed on to the priests for their service; and their 
actual position is not in fact different from that of 
temple servants (cp 1 Ch. 2328); all the characteristic 
functions of worship are assigned to the priesthood (see 
LEviTES) Оп the other hand, we find singers апа 
doorkeepers, who in the times of Ezra and Nehemiah 
were still sharply distinguished from the Levites (cp 
Ezra 2 4o i, 7 24, and often), soon gaining admission to 
the ranks of the Levites (1 Ch. 1516 261 f£, and else- 
where) It is, therefore, not impossible that in the end 
the Nethinim too became Levites. It is at least very 
noticeable that the Chronicler (who also edited Ezra 
and Nehemiah), in those parts of his work where he is 
narrating in his own person and not simply reproducing 
his sources, mentions the Nethinim only once (1 Ch. 92) 
—not even when relating the assignment of the Levites, 
singers, and porters to their several duties in the sanc- 
tuary by David, although this is precisely the place at 
which some allusion to their having been given by 
David to the temple might have been expected. In 
the Greek Ezra, finally, even the Levites are spoken of 
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as iepóðovňot (т Esd.12/.) as well as the Nethinim 
(822 48); this last word, moreover, is also rendered 
Мабаѓо (65 in 529 85 49). It would seem as if the 
author made no longer any such sharp distinctions as 
had formerly been drawn between the two, but regarded 
the Nethinim as a mere family (subdivision) of the 
temple-servants as a whole, that is to say, of the Levites 
(cp Wellh. Prol. 145). 


The Mishna (Vebdndth, 24; Kidd. 41) oddly enough still 
regards the Nethinim as pure heathen and prohibits inter- 


marriage between them and Israelites. This wholly unhistorical 
theory rests probahly on the view that the Nethinim were of 
Gibeonite origin (see above, 8 2) How different was the 
view of the post-exilic age is proved by Neh. 1029 7, where the 
Nethinim are represented as uniting with the rest of the Jews 
on this very point, recording their solemn vow never in time 
to come 10 Шоу their sons and daughters to marry апу but 
Israelites. БОЕ, 


NETOPHAH (NBD ; NETWHA [BN], мєфота [A 
in Ezra 2 22], aver. (Ain Neh. 7 26; om. B], verwdare(L]), whence 
Netophathite (ndbI; usually verodaS(e) or verodar(c), but 
in 2 S. 2328 evrwdarettys [B], уєтофабеттс [A], о rod Pedra 
[L], in 2 S. 2329 verovóa8« [BA om.], in 2 K. 2523 veddadcerrns 
[D], veo a8evrqgs [A], verwpadcrys [L], in x Ch. 254 perwmdader 
[B], 1 Ch. 9 16 кштефате [B], veropare [L], in 1 Ch. 11 зо veĝw- 
gare. [B once], vore$a8e. [x once], in x Ch. 27 13 verov$ar 
[ВА], in Jer. 408 vewparı [N]; in Neh.1228 BN*A om.). In 
1 Esd. 5 18 verefas [B], verwdae [A]. 

A place or district mentioned with Bethlehem, Ana- 
Шо, Beth-gilgal, and Gibeah (combining 2S. 2329 
Ezra222 Neh.726 т Esd.5:8 [RV Netophas] Neh. 
1228), the ' villages' of which were inhabited by Levites 
after the Exile (1 Ch. 916 Neh. 1228). Men of Neto- 
phah rallied round Gedaliah (Jer. 408 2 K. 2523). Neto- 
phah was also the birthplace of David's warriors 
MAHARAI and HELEB (25. 2328 f. 1 Ch. 113o 2713 15). 
The site is uncertain. It is plausible to identify Neto- 
phah with Nephtoah, which was a place on the border 
of Judah and Benjamin (perhaps Tappuah ; see NEPH- 
TOAH). This appears to suit the mention of Anathoth 
and Gibeah as if not very far from Netophah, but would 
require us to take Bethlehem in Елга 221, etc., as a 
Benjamite town of that name, which is otherwise un- 
known, unless, perhaps, it represents the Beth-jerahmeel 
which may have been the name of the centre of the 
clan to which king Saul belonged (see SAUL, § 1); 
indeed, the ‘ Beth-gilgal' of Neh. 1229 (mentioned there 
after *the Netophathite') may also have come out of 
* Beth-jerahmeel.'! Conder, however, identifies Neto- 
phah with Umm Toba, NE. of Bethlehem (PEF Mem. 
352) Ве Nettif, a village in the Wady es-Sant, nearly 
opposite esh-Shuweikeh (see SocoH), has also been 
thought to preserve the name Netophah. This may 
very possibly be the Beth Netophah of the Mishna 
(Skeb. 95; ср Neub. Geogr. 128), but is surely too far 
to the W. to be the Netophah of the OT. 

Schürer (GI’/(3) 2184) reminds us of the toparchy of Bethlep- 
tenpha (rjv BeOAemrqvóov tomapxiay, Niese: Jos. B/ iv. 81, 
§ 445) or Betolethephenen or Betolethenepenen (Plin. v. 1470), a 
name which (with Schlatter, Zur Topogr. и. Gesch. Pal. 1893, 
p- 354; and Furrer) he identifies with the Netophah or Beth- 
netophah of the Mishna. Не also identifies both with Bet 
Nettif, but does not meet the objection just now mentioned. A 
confusion between Netophah and Nephtoah was natural. 

т. к. С. 


NETTLES, in EV the rendering of two different 
words. 

г. Ow, dra! (Job30; Prov. 243: Zeph. 29+?) is 
rendered in RVm£Z ‘wild vetches.' @ has ¢pi-yava 
ёура, ‘wild brushwood,’ in Job; but in Prov. and 
Zeph. they seem to have misread it as connected with 
bin. Vg. has ‘thorns’ (sgine and sentes), as also 
Pesh. in Job. ZZàrz would appear to be the same as 


Aram. jas, and Ar. Zwar is probably akin. As 
sping is used to render Aá0vpos in Geop. 186, and the 
Arab. word denotes a vetch, it is now generally held 


1 Both ‘ Lehem' and ‘Gilgal’ are possible distortions of  Jer- 
ahmeel.’ 


2 [Grà., Du. read 0477 for jn in Ps. 58 9 (10).] 
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that Zàrz/ means some luxuriantly growing plant of the 
vetch kind. For a list of the Palestinian species see 
FFP 290 f. ; see also Noldeke, Mand. Gram. 55, and 
Schwally in Z.4 Z"1V 10189. 

To the view that Zi is a vetch it is objected that (т) in Job 
$07 a shrub or small tree must be meant, and (2) in Zeph, 29 the 
plant is associated with *saltpits,' which would imply some sal- 
solaceous shrub—such as Anabasis articulata, Forsk.—whereas 
vetches like a good soil to grow on. Possibly, therefore, the 
Heb. word was applied somewhat differently from its Aramaic 
equivalent. 

2. bisp? Pimmós (1s. 9413 Hos. 96), and pl. nup 
(Prov. 243rt, where EV has ‘ thorns’), may be a general 
word for weeds of the thistle or nettle kind. Barth 
(Nominald., $ 45) compares Arab. &£umás, which denotes 
useless material or rubbish. If, however, the meaning 
is to be specialised, the most probable view is that of 
Tristram (VP 474) that ¢muds is a species of Urtica, 
the most common in Palestine being U. pilulifera, 
which is peculiarly addicted to deserted and ruinous 
buildings. It appears from 1s.34:3 that the plant 
meant by 22222703 is at least distinct from thorns. 

N. M.—W. T. T.-D. 

NETWORKS. 

1. DDIS, беріл, Is. 318 EVmg. ; see CAUL. 

2. TI, keir, т 5.1913 16, RVmg. ; see BED, 8 375 

3. “йїп, horay, Is. 199 AV; see Linen, 8. 

4. 122, sebakah, in 1 K.7 18 Jer. 5222 f. EV, and 2Ch.412 
RV (AV ' wreaths’), used of the ornamentation on the capitals 
of the pillars JacHiN AND Boaz [g.v.]. Опт K. 7 17, and the 
further usages of this word see NET (s). The particular kind of 
decoration intended is quite obscure ; for a purely conjectural 
restoration see de Vogüé's, reproduced by Perrot and Chipiez, 
Artin Judea, 125r f. (fig. 164). 

s. ng ney 899, uikbar uu'dseh réfeth, ‘a grate (RV 
grating) of network, Ex. 274 384; mkbar alone Ex.85 r6 
38 5 30 39 зо (05 ёсҳӣра, but тарабеца 384 f, and om. in 35 16 
33 30 39 39). What is meant hy this appendage to the altar is un- 
certain; see Di., ad loc., and cp ALTAR, $ 9. Mikbār may be 
connected with makbér 2 K.815 (cp Вер, $ 3), or, more prob- 
ably, with гота (nanon), for which see NET (3). Theincense- 
altar (see ALTAR, § 11), also, according to Jos. (Azz. iii. 68), had 
a ‘brazen grating’ (éoxápa xpvaeía)—a detail unmentioned in 
Ex. 30 1. 

NEW MOON (ЛП; see below, $ 1, small type). 
‘The appearance of the new moon signified (see MONTH) 
for the Hebrews from a very early 
period the beginning of a new division 
of time—a new month. ‘The festal observance of the 
day on which this happened is also a very ancient 
custom, certainly going back to a date earlier than the 
settlement in Canaan, this festival along with the pass- 
over being indeed the only one which in its origin and 
meaning has absolutely nothing to do with agriculture 
(see FEASTS, $ 2). Lunar feasts, it would seem, are 
common to the whole of antiquity, and among them that 
of the new moon is the most frequently attested (cp the 
evidence in Dillmann, £x.-Zev.@) 633) The high 
antiquity of the new-moon festival in particular is shown 
by its diffusion throughout the Semitic peoples. 

Lagarde (Oriental. 2 13 f.) connected the Heb. boa *to begin 


the festal-celebration' with the Аг, А4121 ‘new тооп,’ a deriva- 
tion which would certainly require us to assume the new moon 
to have been the festival par excellence (cp on the other side, 
Wellh. Skizzen, 3107 4%). Heb. does not now designate the 
new moon by a name cognate with A47; it calls it vh hides, 
the ‘New’ [Moon], twice (in the plural) zà32 оен, * your 
month-heads’ (Nu. 1010 28 115 vouznvia, уои. ; calende, Vg. 
sometimes zeomenia). 


Still another circumstance speaks for the high anti- 
quity of the feast : its connection with the clan-sacrifices 
(т 5.206; see below). 

At all events, the New Moon, according to all our 
sources, figures also in the historical period as a very 
important festival, still ranking above the Sabbath. At 
new moon Saul was wont to gather round him his whole 
court for a common sacrificial meal (x S. 204f.) Ata 


1. Lunar feasts. 


1 This—not 2p or \2р—арреагѕ to be the proper spelling 
(Ba., Сі.). On the form of noun see Гар. Uebers. тї], 181, 
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new moon the clans also were accustomed to hold their 
yearly family sacrifices ; so, for example, the Bethlehem- 
ite clan to which David belonged (т 5.206). Тһе 
second day of the new moon seems also to have been 
solemnly observed (x S. 2027 34). The story related in 
1 S. 20 shows us clearly what importance was attached 
to the feast; it was permissible to no one to absent 
himself from court on this occasion without adequate 
reason. Further, we see that in the life of the people 
the new moon in one respect stood on the same plane 
with the Sabbath ; on both days it was the practice to 
suspend work-day labour, and thus time was made 
available for other things, such as a visit to a prophet, 
for which servants were not available on other days (cp 
2 K.423) In the earlier of the literary prophets we 
still find the new moon not only placed on a level with 
the Sabbath as regards rest from labour and business, 
but also ranked with the three pilgrimage feasts in 
general as a religious festival; as part of the heavy 
punishment of Israel it is said that in exile the new- 
moon celebration also will come to an end along with 
the other feasts (Hos. 213 Is. 113). 

The great actual importance of the new-moon festival 
for the religious and secular life of the ancient Israelites 
being thus so abundantly evident, it 
becomes all the more surprising that 
the new moon is nowhere mentioned 
either in the Book of the Covenant or in the Deutero- 
nomic Jaw,  Dillmann's explanation ( £x. -Zev. ® 635) is 
that both those bodies of laws are incomplete, and 
above all that ‘in the new-moon festival a widespread 
pre-Mosaic custom persisted with great tenacity, the 
regulation of which by positive law was not held to be 
necessary.' This cannot, however, be regarded as a 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty, for similar ancient 
customs, deeply rooted in popular usage, are frequently 
enough dealt with in the law. In fact, the Book of the 
Covenant is nothing else than a codification of customs 
established in actual practice and of prevailing usages, 
religious, legal, and other. We shall be nearer the 
truth if we regard as applicable also to the earlier codes 
what Dillmann says (doc. cit.) with reference to the depre- 
ciation of the new-moon festival in P—namely, that the 
increasing importance of the Sabbath and the preponder- 
ance it ultimately obtained, forced the new-nmoon festival 
into the background. As soon as the Sabbath came 
to be observed as an independent festival every seventh 
day without reference to the new moon, its celebration 
collided with that of the new moon, which fell to be held 
every 29th or 3oth day (see MoNTH). Yet even this 
reason is not quite sufficient by itself, and we are com- 
pelled to fall in with the conjecture of Wellhausen 
(Prol. 9 118) that the ignoring of the new moon in the 
law is deliberate and intentional, being too conspicuous 
to be due merely to chance. To understand the motive 
of this silence it has only to be remenibered that it was 
precisely with the lunar festivals ——and more particularly 
with that of the new moon, which dated from the very 
remotest antiquity—that, among the Israelites as among 
the Canaanites and kindred peoples, all sorts of super- 
stitions could most readily be connected. Reference 
has already been made to the connection between this 
festival and the clan-worships, which in fact strictly 
speaking were in conipetition with Yahwe-worship. 

If in this ignoring of the new moon and its celebration 
the intention of the legislation actually was to depreciate 
it, or perhaps even to abolish it, the 
plan did not succeed. The new moon 
continued to maintain its old import- 
ance in the religious and secular life of the Israelites 
until long after the exile. If we find the later prophets 
so often dating their utterances precisely by reference to 
the new тооп (Ezek. 26: 2917 31: 321 Hag. 11), the 
fact is indirect but conclusive evidence of the popular 
observance of the day. The prophets assume the con- 
tinuance of new-moon observance even in the Messianic 
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earlier laws. 


3. Importance 
maintained. 
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time (Ezek. 461 f., 15. 6623). For how long a time im- 
portance continued to be attached to it is shown by such 
passages as Judith 86 Col. 216. 

The legislation (1) of Ezekiel and (2) of P at last 
takes up this festival. (1) According to the sacrificial 
ritual of the day in Ezekiel (461 Ж), it would even seem 
as if the prophet ranked the new moon above the 
Sabbath. ‘lhe offering he enjoins consists of a young 
bullock, six lambs, and a ram ; the accompanying meal- 
offering is one ephah for the bullock, an ephah for the 
ram, and for the lambs ‘according to his ability,’ and 
moreover a hin of oil for every ephah. ‘This is more 
than the Sabbath offering by one bullock and the cor- 
responding meal-offering. (2) In like manner P (Nu. 
28 11-15) enjoins for the new moon a larger offering than 
for the Sabbath; namely, two young bullocks, a ram, 
seven yearling lambs with corresponding meal- and 
drink-offerings, besides a he-goat for a sin-offering, and 
of course the regular daily burnt-offering besides. 
These offerings are the same as those prescribed for the 
seven days of the Passover feast and of the feast of 
weeks, When the offering is made the silver trumpets 
(TRUMPET-BLOWING) are to be blown on new moon as 
on the other high feast-days (Nu. 1010). 

With this we must compare the notices of the same 
offering to be found in the Chronicler (1 Ch. 233: 2 Ch. 
93 813 313; Ezra35 Neh. 1034). On the other side, it 
has to be conceded that in one point the new moon 
comes short of the Sabbath and the great feasts: it is 
not marked by a great festal gathering (vyp wzpz) and 
abstention from labour. But ought we not to regard 
this as indicating an essential lowering of the new-moon 
festival? A festival of this kind is differentiated by 
purely practical considerations. By the method of 
determining the time of new moon (see below, § 4) it 
is often impossible to tell at the beginning of the very 
day whether it is the festival day or not, and so to 
sanctify it wholly by rest from labour. The appropriate 
offering, on the other hand, could at all times be held in 
readiness for the declaration of new moon. By thus 
taking up the new-moon festival and giving it a place 
among the other feasts the law may here, as in so many 
other points, have been aecommodating itself to an 
already established custom that refused to be repressed. 
We shall probably, however, find a better conjectural 
explanation of the difference between the attitude of the 
old law and that of the new to this feast in the considera- 
tion that the new moon now possessed for the regula- 
tion of the worship a greater importance than formerly : 
when all the other festivals had come to be definitely 
attached to fixed days of the month and so to be regu- 
lated by new moons, the observance of this becomes 
of fundamental importance for all the rest of the cultus. 

We do not know how the day of new moon was 
determined in primitive times. As the length of the 

Detail lunar month varies from twenty-nine to 

d е тт s thirty days (see MONTH), we must sup- 

95 Deere: pose that, in the earliest days as well as 
in those of later Judaism, the punctual celebration of 
the day depended on direct observation of the moon 
itself. In later Judaism great care was expended in 
ascertaining with precision the first visibility of the new 
moon (ср Л/. Rosh ha-Shind, 15 ў. 2).  Thesynedrium 
assembled in the early morning of the thirtieth day of 
each month and continued sitting, if necessary, till the 
time of evening sacrifice. Whoever first saw the 
crescent moon was bound to let the synedrium know of 
it at once. As soon as the fact was established by 
witnesses, the word ‘let it be sanetified’ was pronounced, 
and the day was forthwith observed as new-moon day. 
By fire-signals from the Mount of Olives, and afterwards 
by couriers, the tidings were sent all over the country. 
If, however, direct observation of the moon was rendered 
impossible by cloudy weather, this thirtieth day was 
forthwith reckoned as the last of the old nionth, and the 
new-moon observances were held on the following day. 
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It was not till some two centuries after the destruction 
of the temple that the Jews began to reckon the new 
moon byastronomy. The Karaites, however, continued 
to follow the old method. 

For the literature of the subject see FEASTS, § 15. 

L B: 

NEW YEAR (MEN UNI, on which see below, n. 2). 
On the civil and ecclesiastical year and the dates on 
which they were held to begin at various 
periods in the history of Israel, see YEAR, 
$$ 6 л The present article will deal 
with the New Year only as an ecclesiastical festival. 
As is shown elsewhere (YEAR, § 6), the year of the 
ancient Israelites began in autumn; it was not until the 
exile that there came in the custom of placing its com- 
mencement in spring. The eeclesiastical festival is 
even after that still held in the autumn. The practice 
of celebrating the beginning of the year with special 
offerings and the like may have been ancient; it is, 
however, a striking fact that no mention of any such 
celebration is found (in the writings that have come 
down to us) till Ezekiel and Leviticus (259).! The 
passage from Leviticus shows that once, at some time 
or other, probably during the exile, the beginning of 
the year was ecclesiastically observed on the tenth day 
of the seventh month, for the tenth is, according to 
the law just cited, the first day of the year of Jubilee. 
The blowing of trumpets which is enjoined is charac- 
teristic also of the later festival of the New Year (see 
below, § 2). 

The same day, the tenth of the seventh month, is also 
to be understood in Ezek. 401, although there the month 
is not specificd.? The day is designated as пуўл vw 
which cannot mean anything but ' New Year's day.’ 
It is certainly also not accidental that Ezekiel has his 
vision of the new Jerusalem and the new temple ona 
New Vears day. This New Year's day in Ezekiel is 
preceded by an atonement solemnity and expiatory 
offerings on the first day of the seventh month (in other 
words, at the seventh New Moon), exactly as on the 
first day of the first month (Ezek. 4520 ;3 cp ATONE- 
MENT, DAY OF). 

In the further development of the post-exilic worship, 
the two seventh-month festivals of Ezekiel by and by 
simply exchanged places. ‘The tenth day became the 
great day of Atonement, the first day the festival of the 
New Year. How it was that this so fell out we do not 
precisely know, Perhaps the change is connected with 
the fact that it was on the first of the seventh month 
that the returned exiles for the first time resumed the 
regular religious services which had been so long sus- 
pended. It is natural to assume that a day of such 
momentous importance was commemorated yearly. A 
day of penitence had little appropriateness to so joyful 
an anniversary, and doubtless, on the other hand, a 


1. No early 
law. 


1 Verse o? is, according to Wellh. (/ал›20. f d. Theol. 21 437), 
a later interpolation, because the blowing of trumpets seemed 
incompatible with the character of a day of atonement. The 
addition comes from the time when the great festival of the 
atonement was held on the tenth day of the seventh month. 

2 A different view is taken by, e.g., Siegfried in Kautzsch's 
translation, which here understands the tenth of the first month. 
On this view, however, іг is not easy to see how this day could 
be designated as New Year's day. If the year began with the 
first day of the first month, the tenth day of the same month 
could not very well be observed as the ecclesiastical New Year. 
If New Year was actually observed on the tenth day of a month, 
this will betoken that the civil and ecclesiastical New Year fell 
quire apart, and in thar case all that we know compels us to find 
here the ecclesiastical New Year in the seventh month, in 
harvest, The civil New Year began on the first day of the first 
month. The translation of TSA WNZ by ‘in the beginning of 
the year,' as in Kautzsch, is hardly possible. What is of im- 

rtance in this passage of the prophet is precise dating; this 

eing so, the phrase ‘In the twenty-fifth year, in the beginning 
of the year, namely on the tenth day of the month,’ instead of 
the simple ‘In the twenty-fifth year on the tenth day of the 
month,’ sounds strangely. Cp Smend and Bertholet, ad бос. 

з The MT is here corrupt; read with @ 755 луд "P292; 
cp Smend, Cornill, Bertholet, ad бос. 
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day of such associations as these was marked out, as 
no other could be, as an appropriate beginning for the 
ecclesiastical year. That somehow or other it came at 
a comparatively early date to be thus observed may be 
inferred also from Neh. 81 f. ; that it was exactly on 
this day that in 444 A.D. the first solemn reading of the 
new law took place, hardly seems to be a mere coin- 
cidence. 

However that may be, at any rate the law of P sets 
apart the day in question—the first of the seventh month 
2. In p. ^ а joyful festival. It prescribes, in the 
eo first place, that in addition to the ordinary new 
moon offerings and the daily burnt offering there be 
presented, a young bullock, a ram, and seven yearling 
lambs without blemish, along with the appropriate meal 
offering ; also a he-goat as sin offering. Further, the 
day is to be sanctified by Sabbath rest and by a great 
festal assembly at the sanctuary (Nu. 291-6 Lev. 2623-25). 
The day receives a quite peculiar distinction from the 
fact that on it the trumpets are to be blown (Lev. 2324). 
From this it derives its special designation as yom 
Frü'àh (Nu.291; ер TRUMPET-BLOWING). Ву this, 
therefore, must be meant something different from the 
blowing of the silver trumpets that marked every new 
moon (see NEW MOON, $ 3) and all the great feasts 
(Nu. 1010); doubtless, to judge by the analogy of the 
trumpet-blowing at the beginning of the year of jubilee, 
mentioned above (§ 1), what is meant is a blowing on 
the Siéphar (=) as distinguished from blowing on the 
hisisérah (arin). Cp Music, $ 5. 

In the law the first day is never designated * New 
Year. We know, however, that it was observed as 
such amongst the Jews, at any rate from the Seleucidan 
era, and Jewish tradition has always regarded it in this 
light. Dillmann (SBA IV, 1881, p. 919) has disputed this 
interpretation. of it, pointing out that the economical 
year began later, and that the calendar year could have 
begun regularly with the seventh new moon only if the 
year were lunar, an assumption which cannot be made. 
'The seventh new moon, he argues, comes into account 
in the law only because the autumn New Year did not 
begin with the new moon. If, however, as has been 
indicated above, the civil and the ecclesiastical New 
Year were at that time separate, it was quite pos- 
sible that even in a solar year the beginning of the 
eeclesiastical year should be fixed for the seventh new 
moon. IB. 

NEZIAH (f°), ‘excellent,’ 8 67), a family of Ne- 
thinim in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., $ 9), Ezra2 54 
(vagovs [B], ve&ce [A], weoera [L])= Neh. 7 56 («aea [BN], verrera 
[A], veria [L= 1 Esd. 532 (ате. [B), vacıð [A], veria [L]; 
AV NasitH, RV Nasi). 

NEZIB (2°33, probably ‘sacred pillar’ or ‘ prefect,’ 
see SAUL, $ 2, on 1 S. 105), situated, according to Josh. 
1543, in the lowland of Judah (Necfe]iB [AL], NaceiB 
[B]. The Onomastica mention a place Nesib, Nasib, 
7 m. from Eleutheropolis, on the way to Hebron (OS®, 
14218; 2838), and the ruins of Bèf Nasib have been 
found on the E. of Bét Jibrin (cp Guér. Jud. 111343 f. ; 
Buhl, Pa’. 193), near Kh. Kila (see KEILAH). In the 
list of Thotmes III. we find a place Kerti-nasena, and in 
one of the Amarna tablets (Wi. 263) Na-si-ma, probably 
meaning the same place, but hardly a town so far S. as 
the Nezib of Joshua. In the Egyptian list the name 
has a determinative, showing that the word means 
‘stake.’ vx then, was at one time a synonym for 
mex Asherah.! 


NIBHAZ (193) with large Tin MT; THN eEBAazep 


[В], THN aBaazep Kal THN NaàiBac [A], THN €B- 
Aatezep [L], or Nibhan (jD223, Sanhedrin, 635; 
MSS, according to D. Kimhi), apparently an Avvite 
deity (see Avva), 2 K. 173:f. The Greek forms are 

1 WMM, OLZ, May 1899, p. 137 7 Robertson Smith takes 


the same view of д^; as a place-name}; cp Nisibis, ‘the pillars’ 
(RSC), 204, n. 1). i 
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NICODEMUS 
hardly more original than the Hebrew.  (5*'s form 
seems remodelled after the type of Eliezer. ‘The open- 


ing letter N (in all but @4's second form) fell out 
through the preceding y. The second a in @^ repre- 
sents n. The Talmud (Sank. 2с.) connects Nibhan 
(final z) with na» ‘to bark,’ the idol being supposed 
to have had the form of a dog! Norberg (Onom. 99) 
has referred to the obscure Mandzean Nebaz, an evil 
demon, But of course it is only Assyriology that can 
help us, and there being no Assyrian or Babylonian 
divine name which approaches Nibhaz or Nibhan (per- 
haps the better form), we must make a closer study 
of the phenomena of the text. Probably Nibhaz is a 
corrupt reading for TARTAK (g.v.). TARK. С. 


NIBSHAN (X330; NadAazwn [B], мєВс& [A], 
neBcan [L]), the fourth in order of the six cities ‘in 
the wilderness' of Judah (Josh. 1562). For the ordinary 
view of the site, sce BETH-ARABAIL; but note the caution 
given below. 

The name does not look right. Hitzig (Ру. 265) and Well- 
hausen (Z'zoZ.(2, 344) read je222—i.e., strictly, the ‘furnace’ 
(see Gen. 19 24 28 Wisd. 107 ; and cp DEAD Sega, $ 4, епа). In 
this case, the sites occupied by e2-Zuweiret ерда and ez- 
Zuwetret et-taktà would be not unsuitable (see Baed. Pal. 144). 
The ordinary view of the site, however, can hardly perhaps 
be maintained (cp Mippin, end). It is probable that P has led 
subsequent ages into a great misunderstanding by putting 
* Engedi ' for * En-kadesh.' ‘ Nibshan’ (Kibshan)and ' Secacah ’ 
(the preceding name) may possibly be corruptions, the one of 
KanzEEL, the other of Halusah (see ZitKrAG) In reality, the 
same place may be intended—viz., Halusah. P, аз elsewhere, 
treats variants as names of distinct places. T К.С. 


NICANOR (NikaNwp). 1. Son of Patroclus, a 
Syrian general, who was sent by Lysias, together with 
Ptolemy and Gorgias, against Judas the Maecabee, B.C. 
166 (x Mace. 338, ср 2 Maec. 88). He was again sent 
in the reign of Demetrius (B.C. 161), and under the pre- 
tence of friendship endeavoured to bring about the fall 
of Judas. In this he was discovered and defeated at 
CAPHARSALAMA (т Масс. 726-32). Не met with his 
death at the battle of Adasa, on the 13th of Adar 
(March, 161 B.C.), a day which was afterwards kept as 
'Nieanor's day’ (т Maec.749 2 Масс. 1536, and ep 
Még. Ta'ánith, $ 30; Jos. Azt. xii. 105). The account 
in 2 Macc. differs from the above in several essential 
particulars. In his first commission, Nicanor— not 
Gorgias—is the chief general; and in the second, 
no mention is made of the battle at Capharsalama. 
Nicanor's friendship with Judas was free from deceit, 
and it was against his will that he was obliged to 
resume hostilities with him. 

2. One of the seven deacons (Acts6 5). His name is mentioned 
in the lists of the ‘seventy’ given by Pseudo-Dorotheus and 
Pseudo-Hippolytus; according to the former he was martyred 
at the same time as Stephen. 


NICODEMUS (міколнмос [Ti. WH]) occurs in 
the NT only in Jn. 81 f 750 1939. The name is 
sometimes said to have been ‘not uncommon among 
the Jews’; but the only evidence alleged is Josephus, 
Ant. xiv. 32—the only instance recognised in Niese's 
Index to Josephus. Ta'änith (Hor. Hebr. ad loc.) 
derives the name of Nicodemon b. Gorion from a story 
of divine answer to his prayer, interpreting the name as 
a contraction of ‘because there shone out for him the 
sun (pop 9 mius) Would such a legend have 
arisen if the name had been ‘not uncommon '? 

Wetstein, who mentions several Greek instances of 
the use of the name, gives none from Jewish history 

1. Who i except Nicodemon b. Gorion. These facts 

z 9 18 indicate that the name was uncommon among 

шеп Jews, but that it belonged, a little before 
the siege of Jerusalem, to a ‘son of Gorion,’ a man of 
extraordinary wealth and high position, frequently men- 
tioned by the Talmudists.? 

1 Smith's DB (1863) says ‘Some would derive it from *55, 
innocent, ps, blood (^e. “sceleris purus"); Wetstein, V7 1150'; 
but there is no mention of Nicodemus in Wetst. 1150, and no 
mention of this derivation in Wetst. 1850. 
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Nicodemon the son of Gorion (Hor. Hebr. and 
Wetst. ad Joc.) was one of three (or four)! sometimes 
called ‘ Bouleutai '——7.e., counsellors— 
sometimes 'rich men,' sometimes 'great 
men of the city, the wealthiest in 
Jerusalem. His special duty was to 
provide water for the pilgrims that came 
up for the feasts. Besides the legend above quoted con- 
cerning the origin of his name, another was that ' As 
the sun stood still for Joshua, so did it for Moses and 
Nicodemon b. Gorion.' Ontheother hand, his daughter, 
at whose marriage vast sums were spent, bccame so 
impoverished, she and her whole family, that she was 
seen gathering barleycorns out of the dung of the Arabs' 
cattle. The preservation of this story would harmonise 
with a Jewish belief that some sin of Nicodemus (who 
would seem to have been dead at the time) was visited 
on his children. Za'dnith, after explaining, as above, 
the origin of ‘ Nicodemon,' says that his real name was 
Buni (суд). Now, according to Sanhedrim (Schottg. 
2703), a Buni was one of five disciples of Jesus,” put to 
death by the Jews. These statements, and the story 
about the daughter, favour the belief that the Talmudic 
Nicodemon was regarded by the Jews as a disciple of 
Jesus. 1415, at all events, probable that Jn. identified 
him with the man whom he calls (31) ‘a ruler of the 
Jews,’ and describes as present at a council of the (7 45) 
‘chief priests and Pharisees’ (2.е., the Sanhedrin) under 
the name of ‘ Nicodemus.’ 

With the aid of Josephus and the LXX it is possible 
to indicate the way in which Nicodemon b. Gorion might 
passinto the Fourth Gospel as Nicodemus, 
under the shadow, as it were, of Joseph 


2. Nicodemon 
b. Gorion in 
Jewish 
tradition. 


3. Origin of 


сша of Arimathzea, with whom, in Jn. alone, 
: * he shares the honour of burying Jesus 
Arimatheza. ying J 


(see JOSEPH[in NT], §4). Joseph is called 
by Mk.-Lk. (Mk. 15 43) ‘an honourable councillor,’ (Lk. 
28 5o) ‘councillor,’ (Mk. 1543 Lk. 2351) ' waiting for the 
kingdom of God,’ (Mt. 27 57) ‘rich’ and ‘made a dis- 
ciple of Jesus.’ * Arimathza,' in 1 S. 11, represents a 
Hebrew * (Ha)ramathaim-zophim,' supposed to be 4 m. 
NW. of Jerusalem. The Targum of Jonathan renders 
this * Ramatha of the scholars of the prophets,' ? taking 
* Zophim ' as ' place of wa¢ching,' and apparently identi- 
fying it with * Mizpeh,' from the root sp (nex) which 
means ‘watch,’ ' wait,' ‘hope for.’ So here, Mk.-Lk. 
appear to have taken wasn, 'm-zophim' as ‘ wazting 
Jor (the kingdom of God),' while Mt. paraphrased it as 
implying discipleship to Jesus. 

As regards the statement made by Mk.-Lk. (but not by Mt. 
Jn.) that Joseph was a ‘councillor,’ if it is not historical, it may 
have arisen from a „metaphorical explanation of Zophim as 

‘watchers,’ ‘rulers,’ ‘counsellors.’ Cp the explanation of 1 S. 
li (Levy 4 210a) ‘one of two hundred seers (Zophim) who arose 
for Israel’ (and Heb. 13 17) Or it may have sprung from a 
gloss on ‘ Haramah,' Że., ‘the Ramah,’ or ‘the eminence.’ The 
root of Ramah, in New Hebrew, is sometimes applied to 


‘eminent’ people (cp ‘ your Eminence’) and once, at least, with 
a special reference to taking counsel.4 


1 The ‘four,’ mentioned in only one of several traditions, were 
made up by reading ‘ Ben Gorion and Ben Nicodemon.’ 

2 Another of the five was named (Schóttg. 2703) Nakai (*p3)— 
t.e., ‘innocent '—which (see note above) has been suggested by 
some as an explanation of the first two syllables of * Nicodemus.” 
The name Bunni (Вохмі) +35 and sya is given to Levites in 
Neh. and Ezra and is sometimes translated 0405, being naturally 
confused with Be, ‘son of.’ See also BANI and BiNNui, with 
which it is often confused. It betokens post-exilic and Levitical 
connection. Р 

3 Газа) "тооло «neo an xia Note, too, that Kimhi 
interprets pre as n*w33, comparing Ezek. 3 17 etc.) 

3 See Levy, 4453a where p^ frequently = ‘eminent,’ and especi- 
ally ‘führe dein Nasiat zer den Grossen (p32) um dich mit 
ihnen zu derathen.’ For LXX corruptions in connection with 

‘counsellor,’ cp 2 S. 8 18 ' Benaiah the son of /eAoiada (yanm), 
© ‘Banai son of Janak (A, Jode, L, Joad) counsellor rún- 
Bovàos), apparently conflating. On the other hand, 1 Ch. 26 14 

Sa counsellor rou in wisdom Cw)’ is in 6 С into a 
name, ‘Soaz (А ‚ Joias) то Melcheias,’ where L conflates, ‘Joad 
a counsellor in wisdom,’ (If ‘counsellor’ was part of the original, 
it may have referred to the local council of Arimathaa ; but it 
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Finding one, Joseph, described as an ‘honourable 
councillor,’ and ‘rich,’ evangelists familiar with Josephus’ 
4 Jn. history might naturally identify the man 
x with the famous Joseph, son of Gorion, 
mentioned by that historian as one of two 
appointed to rule and repair the city just before the 
siege.! Thus ‘son of Gorion' might be inserted in the 
margin. But Josephus himself is supposed to confuse 
Joseph son of Gorion with Gorion son of Joseph.? We 
have also seen that one of the Jewish traditions about 
the ' counsellors' converted the son of Gorion into two 
persons, calling one the son of Gorion and the other 
the son of Nicodemon. Much more easily may we sup- 
pose that Christian evangelists, finding ‘ Joseph' in the 
text and ‘son of Gorion' in the margin, might explain 
the words as ‘Joseph axd the son of Gorion.' Then 
they might take this son of Gorion to be /йе wealthy son 
of Gorion, the celebrated Nicodemon (or, as they began 
to call him, Nicodemus). 


'There appears no authority for the derivation, given above, 
‘innocent from blood,’ for the name of N icodemus ; ; but it is not 
at all unlikely that, during the plastic period of interpolation, 
Lk. confused the name with * Nakemidam,' ‘innocent from blood’ 
(сто *p3-—the words used by Delitzsch to translate Pilate's pro- 


test, Mt. 27 24 (innocent from the blood | of this just man'—and 
paraphrased it accordingly (Lk. 23 51, ‘this man had not con- 
sented, etc.’), 

Jn.’s statement that Joseph was a ‘ concealed’ disciple 
of Jesus can be explained as one of the many con- 
flations of the above-mentioned Zophim, the root of 
which ("sx) closely resembles, and is actually confused 
with (Levy, 4211) ‘conceal (jps).’ Moreover, when Jn. de- 
veloped Joseph into two persons, Joseph and Nicodemus, 
he may have conflated two statements, (1) that Joseph, 
a concealed disciple, came to seek the body of Jesus, (2) 
that Nicodemus came to Jesus under the concealment of 
night. ‘The latter he may have supposed to refer to a 
previous occasion. 

i. Nicodemus, being the official provider of water for 
the purposes of purification in Jerusalem, was a very 
appropriate character in a dialogue 
setting forth the doctrine of rcgenera- 
tion through something more than 
water. He is introduced as ‘a man of the Pharisees, 
named Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews,’ who ‘came to 
Jesus by night,’ and showed such incapacity to under- 
stand the doctrine of regeneration from above that he 
was rebuked by Jesus in the phrase usually addressed 
by the common people to incompetent teachers. ln 
view of the fact that the doctrine of a ' new birth' was 
familiar to the Jews, Nicodemus’s apparent want of 
intelligence has caused difficulty to commentators, who 
have explained it (Wor. Hebr.) on the ground that the 
Rabbis applied the doctrine only to proselytes, or 
(Schóttg.) on the ground of ‘troubled times’ resulting 
in ignorance of tradition, The former view is the more 
probable. But Jn. may also be using hyperbole in order 
to bring home to readers the perverse and wilful stupidity 
(as he conceivcs it) of the Pharisees, by representing the 
best among them, a man half convinced of the justice 
of Christ's claims, as ignoring everything that is ' from 


inferences. 


5. Nicodemus 
in Jn. 


probably sprang from a gloss.) ' Ram(ab),' being conflated as 
eminent, might give rise 10. Hebrew glosses which would 
cget a Mt.’s ‘rich’ (see the present writer's Diatess. ,518- 19). 

BJ ii. 203. If this son of Gorion was called * Buni,’ as a 
nickname, it is worth noting that the word may mean ‘ builder.' 
It is applied то the Sanhedrin (Levy, 12414) as ‘Builders 
бош) of Jerusalem.’ 

2 Schür. 1. 2228, ‘Gorion the son of Joseph,’ mentioned in 
Jos. ВЈ iv. 89 ‘is probably identical with Joseph son of Gorion 
mentioned above’—ie., BJ ii. 203. *'Gorion' was killed by the 
zealots (B/ iv. 61); at least if Schürer (i, 2230) is righi—as he 

robably is—in tacitly assuming that the Gorion (Niese, l'ovpuov, 

uds, Горіо) mentioned in B/ iv. 6 1 is the same as that (Niese 
and Huds. Горио, Big. l'opgiev) mentioned in ВЈ і iv. Зо. Con- 
cerning the murdered man it is said that he was ‘eminent in 
birth and reputation, but democratic,’ and that ‘his freedom of 
speech’ (cp Jn. 7 50) ‘was his ruin.’ Of course, all these tradi- 
tions could oily be applied to the Johannine Nicodemus by 
anachronism ; but in a gospel of spiritual types and tendencies, 
anachronisms are to be expected. 
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above’) and bound ир in the grossest materialism. See 
(ii. ) below. 

ii, Nothing comes of the Pharisee’s interview, in 
which he declared—apparently describing the secret 
conviction of the ruling class to which he belonged— 
‘We know that thou art a teacher sent from God.' Оп 
the next appearance of Nicodemus, he is sitting in 
council when his fellow-councillors thus address the 
officers who have failed to bring Jesus (Jn. 748), ‘ Have 
any of the rulers or the Pharisees believed on him ?' 
Nicodemus, a ‘ruler’ and a ‘ Pharisee,' if he *' believed,' 
did not at least respond to this indirect appeal. The 
Laodicean state of his mind is perhaps hinted at by 
the words ‘he came to Jesus’ (but he was) ‘one of 
them,’ that is, stilla Pharisee. But he pleads—though 
not for one whom they ‘ knew to be a teacher sent from 
God '—at all events for justice. The reply is that, since 
he will not side with his party, right or wrong, he must 
be ‘on the side of Galilee.’ Then comes the astonish- 
ing saying, ‘out of Galilee ariseth no prophet.’ If 
the text is correct, the whole narrative is stamped as 
unhistorical; for it is impossible that the Sanhedrin 
could use such language in the face of the Galilean 
origin of Jonah and Hosea, and possibly also Elijah, 
Elisha, Amos, and Nahum.? 

iii, No mention is made of Nicodemus as protesting 
against the resolution of the council (Jn. 1147-53) to put 
Jesus to death. Не is perhaps alluded to in the words 
(1242), ‘Even of the rulers many believed on him; but 
because of the Pharisees they did not confess [it], lest 
they should be put out of the synagogue: for they 
loved the glory of men more than the glory of God ;' 
but his name is not mentioned till the burial of Jesus. 
Here he is subordinate to Joseph (see JOSEPH [IN NT ]i.), 
who alone 'took away his body'; Nicodemus does not 
come till afterwards. Apparently he is represented as 
afraid to go to Pilate with Joseph.? Characteristically Jn. 
repeats herethe wordsexpressive of the Pharisee's timidity 
—which he dropped when he described the protest of 
Nicodemus (7 so ‘he that came to him Zefore') in behalf 
of justice--' he who at the first came to Jesus dy zzgA7.' 
Nicodemus, however, tries to compensate for want of 
courage by the excessive costliness of his offering to the 
dead body of Jesus, ‘ove hundred pounds weight of myrrh 
and aloes'—a hundred times as much (measured by 
mere weight) as the single ' pound' (Jn. 123) of Mary, 
and yet the latter was valued at ‘ three hundred denarii’ ! 
Probably the ointment was more expensive than the same 
weight of * myrrh and aloes' ; but still the suggestion is 
unquestionably that Nicodemus the son of Gorion, 
who spent *twelve thousand denarii' on his daughter's 


1 * From above.’ “Ауодєр may in certain contexts, mean ‘over 
again’; but (Field's OZzus Norv., ad loc.) ‘St. John's writings 
furnish no example of this use of the word, and . . . the Heb. 
bya is always ocal’? Ср Jn.331 19 тапа 23, and NT assim ; 
also Philo 1 482, 0 katamvevaGeis àvoOcv (and Phil. 1263 and 498 
2442. Menander (Eus. 77 £ 326) connects baptism with his own 
mission åvwĝev, and see Hippol.618 quoting Simon Magus. 
Schàttg. 2632 quotes Zohar commenting on ‘the new spirit,’ and 
on purification * aquis mundis supernis? Against such evidence, 
Artemid. Ozezroczr. 113 (where the context demands the sense 
‘from the beginning ) is futile. As to the argument from Justin, 
see GOSPELS, $ тот (2). As regards the rebuke, see the boy's 
answer to R. Jeshua, Mor. Hebr. (on Jn. 3 10) by pan мал ANN 
oisi, translated by Lightfoot, ‘Art thou æ wise man in Israel?’ 
(not, as Jn., ‘ Zke teacher’). 

2 If we were to suppose an o dropped after the final $ in 
TaAtAaias, the meaning would be ‘zke prophet is not to arise 
out of Galilee.’ The omission of o after < (written С in uncial 
MSS) is frequent in codex B, but not in Jn. In view of the 
hyperdramatic hyperbole sometimes found in Jn. it is impossible 
to deny that the text may be genuine. The actual order of the 


words is uncertain, many MSS, e.g. ND, putting mpod. before ёк. 
According to Tisch. the Sahidic version read 6 rpodyrys. 

3 Cp Acta Pil. (В), 8 11. 'I am afraid,’ said Nicodemus [to 
Joseph], ‘lest Pilate should be enraged. . . . But if thou wilt go 
alone . . . then will L also go with thee and help thee to do every- 
thing necessary for the burial.’ It is only a conjecture, but a 
reasonable one, that, if Nicodemus was the employer of the 
water-carriers in Jerusalem during the Passover, the ‘man bear- 
ing a pitcher of water’ (Mk. 14 x3 Lk. 22 то) was regarded as his 
emissary. 
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wedding,! spent a great deal more on the dead body of 
‘the teacher sent from God.’ Only it was ' by night.’ 
It is implied that Mary's affectionate gift of a single 
‘pound’ of ointment, given to Jesus openly while he 
lived, outweighed the ‘ hundred pounds of spices’ offered 
by the millionaire who gave him scarcely anything in 
the way of support, and nothing in the way of public 
confession, while he lived, but (Jn. 127) kept his gift 
‘against the day of his burial,’ ending, as he began, a 
Laodicean.? He is a Johannine conception, represent- 
ing the liberal, moderate, and well-meaning Pharisee, 
whose fate it was to be crushed out of existence in the 
conflict between Judaism and its Roman and Christian 
adversaries. к. А. A, 


NICODEMUS, THE GOSPEL OF, printed in Greek 
and Latin from various MSS by Tischendorf (Evang. 
Apocr. 1853, 18769) is a true apocryphon, in the sense 
that it does not come within the category of Old-Christian 
Literature in the stricter meaning of that expression (see 
OLD-CHRISTIAN LITERATURE). The book professes 
to have been originally written by Nicodemus, in Hebrew, 
from which language it was translated by a certain 
Ananias about 425 A.D. It consists of three parts, the 
first and second of which are entitled tbrouvyyuata той 
Kupiou hu®v 'IgooÜ Xpiwrob mpax0évra émi Movriov 
ILAárov; the third relates to Christ's Descensus ad 
inferos. Chaps. 1-13 describe the trial of Jesus before 
Pilate, his condemnation, crucifixion, and resurrection, 
substantially in agreement with the canonical gospels. 
Chaps. 14-16, originally by another band, give a copious 
report of the debate held by the Jewish authorities upon 
the resurrection of Jesus and the liberation of Joseph of 
Arimathea from prison. Chaps. 17-27, by yet another 
hand, is a lively description of the brief stay of 
Jesus in Hades (cp х Pet. 318-20). All three pieces, 
originally written in Greek, are generally held to be 
not earlier than the fourth century, and when they 
were brought together to have been placed under 
the name of Nicodemus which occurred frequently in 
them and sounded well. Cp, however, APOCRYPHA, 
827 (1). 

In the Middle Ages this Gospel was widely read, as is shown 
by the many sull extant MSS both of the original text and of 
translations, by the traces found in literature of acquaintance 
with the work, and hy widely diffused poetical adaptations. Cp 
Tischendorf, £v. Apoc., Prolegomena; Wülcker, Das £v. 
Nicodemi in der abendlindischen Literatur, 1872; , Gaston 
Paris and Alphonse Bros, Trois Versions rimées de l Evangile 
de Nicodème, 1885. 

'The value of this writing for our knowledge of Old- 
Christian literature lies in the fact of its containing some 
traits relating to the gospel history of which we learn 
nothing, or very little, from the NT. w. C. v. M. 


NICOLAITANS, AV NICOLAITANES (nikoAaitat 
[Ti. WH]) are mentioned in NT only in Rev. 26 zs, 
and in other old Christian writers— 
Irenzeus, Tertullian, and others— only 
in connection with these two passages. We may safely 
identify them with the followers of Balaam and Jezebel 
referred to in 214 20 (cp BALAAM, col. 464; JEZEBEL, 
col. 2457). The persons aimed at are apostates who, 
according to the author of the Apocalypse, had been 
troubling and leading astray the churches of Asia Minor 
and especially the seven addressed in chaps.2/. It 
has been commonly, but erroneously, thought that such 
a description must be intended for persons who 
were in principle more pagan than Christian, and 
might therefore be regarded as mere libertines in the 


1. Character. 


1 Wetst., ad loc., ‘lectus erat stratus XII. M. denariis’; 
Hor. Hebr. ‘the furniture of whose bed was twelve thousand 
denars.’ Another tradition mentions (//or. Тебе. 2449) ‘a 
daughter of Nicodemus b. Gorion to whom the wise men 
2m four hundred crowns of gold for a chest of spices for 
one day." 

2 ie the obscure and probably corrupt Jn. 127 could be inter- ` 

reted ‘Let her alone. Ought she to keep it (or, would you 

еер ir) till the day of my burial?’—1this would bring out the 
contrast between the gift of Mary and the gift of Nicodemus. 
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ordinary sense of that word. What the writer actually 
says of them—and there is no other authority to whom 
we can turn—shows them to be Pauline Christians, in 
other words, believers after the type with which we 
become best acquainted through the Epistles that bear 
the name of Paul. Like these, they too had arisen after 
tlie churches had already subsisted for some considerable 
time, a time long enough to make it possible to point 
with thankful recognition to the good work the churches 
had done in the past, their patience and fidelity under 
poverty, oppression, and persecution—in a word, to 
their ‘ first works,’ to their love and faith which, alas, 
are now threatened with extinction (22 f. 5 9 10 13 19 
33 f. 8 1082; cp PAUL, $$ 35, 40). Their leaders 
called ' themselves apostles, but in the estimation of 
those who opposed them were not such, but were liars 
(22) This same consideration it was that led ' Paul’ 
to lay such emphasis upon his own apostleship and that 
of those who wrought with him, and to defend it so 
persistently (Rom. 11 511 13 1 Cor. 11 91-18 2 Cor. 1: 
lls. 1211-12 ба|. Ш: 28 Ёрһ. 1= Col. 1r z Tim. br 27 
2 Tim. 1: 11 Tit. 11). In Rev. 220 it is brought as a 
charge against Jezebel that she calls ‘herself а pro- 
phetess'; with no less distinctness does ‘ Paul’ claim 
for himself and his followers the gift of prophecy (Rom. 
126 1 Cor. 114 / 1210 28 f. 1829 141-6 1424 31 39). 
The Smyrn;ieans and Philadelphians are warned in 
Rev. 29 3g against those who say that they are Jews 
although they are not, but lie and are a synagogue of 
Satan ; precisely so does ‘ Paul’ designate his spiritual 
allies irrespective of descent or birth as the true Jews, 
the seed of Abraham, and the rightful Israel (Rom. 
9287 4 96/. 1117 1 Cor. 1018 Gal. 37-9329 422 28 31 
616 Eph. 212), though very far from wishing to have 
it forgotten that he himself is an Israelite according 
to the flesh and full of tenderness for his people (Rom. 
91-5 то 111 2 Cor. 1122 Gal. 215 Phil. 3 4 /. ). 

The Nicolaitans had their own particular doctrine 
(010ax3; Rev. 21524), just as * Paul’ had his (Rom. 617 
1617 1 Cor. 417717). Their gnosis, their 
sounding of the deep things of God ( Rom. 
1033 1 Cor. 210), could easily lead to the designation of 
those who were opposed to it and to the new revelation 
altogether as being those ‘who know not the deep 
things of Satan' (ofrives ойк ëyvwsav Trà Badéa той 
carava: Rev. 224). The stumbling-block which the 
apostates cast before the Israelites is stated to be ‘ eating 
things sacrificed to idols and committing fornication’ 
(dayety eid6wrX60vTa Kal торьєйтсл : 214 20), not because 
they made a mock of all that is holy and trampled 
honour underfoot, but because they, like ' Paul,’ had 
set aside the Jewish laws regarding foods and marriage, 
freely using food that had been set before heathen 
deities (Rom. 112 6 14 20 І Cor. 814 1019 25-27), and 
contracting. marriages within the prohibited degrees 
which in the eyes of the author of the Apocalypse were 
unchaste unions, just as in the eyes of the writer of 
1 Cor. 51 the marriage of the Christian who had freed 
himself from scruples with his deceased father's wife 
(not his own mother) was so, or as in the eyes of so 
many Englishmen the marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister is at the present day. For the expressions, see 
Acts 1520 29 2125 (cp also COUNCIL, § 11). 

The reason why the identity of the Nicolaitans and 
their allies in Rev. 2 f., with the followers of Paul has 
з. Identifica- "?! 001% found general recognition, 

Hou сс. although many scholars since Baur have 

7 considered that Paul himself was aimed 
at in the passage, is not far to seek. Paul's name 
is not mentioned, and his personality not brought 
before the reader’s attention, so that it was natural 
to see in the allusions a reference to later develop- 
ments. No one thought of suggesting Paulinism 
such as is seen in the Epistles and must be dis- 
sociated from the person and period of the historical 
Paul. 


2. Doctrine. 
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Why the Nicolaitans were called so is unknown. Probably 
the name was given by opponents, and, like ‘ Balaam’ and 
* Jezebel,’ was intended to express censure and reproach. 
Perhaps it was originally bestowed by some one before the time 
of the writer of the Apocalypse who had in view some well-known 
though now forgotten personality of evil repute. We may be 
sure that it does not come, as Irenæus and Tertullian will have 
il, from the deacon Nicolas of Acts 6 5, nor yet, as many moderns 
have conjectured, from NucóAaos (икау and Aaos) as a rendering 
of Ваіаат = BaAady = CY род or Dy pua This, however 
ingenious, is a mere guess. 

In the middle ages we meet with * Nicolaitans' who seek to 
release the clergy from enforced celibacy; in the fifteenth 
century, in Bohemia, ‘ Nicolaitans’ anticipated the Quakers 
in their repudiation of outward ordinances and in finding a place 
for special revelations by the side of the written word. They do 
not stand, however, in any real connection with the Nicolaitans 
of the Apocalypse. 

See for these EREN s.v. * Nikolaiten'; for the first, W. C. 
van Manen, Paulus, ii., 1891, pp. 244-251 ; for another view, W. 
Bousset, Offenbarung Johannis, 1896, 238-241. 278 /- 

W. C. v. M. 

NICOLAS (NiKoAaoc). a proselyte, of Antioch, one 
of the ‘seven’ named in Acts65 (see DEACONS, $ 5). 
His name— but only the name— occurs also in more 
than one of the lists of the ‘ seventy’ (see Lipsius, Afacr. 
AB. -gesch. 1205; Erganzungsheft, 2), and a large body 
of tradition has been connected with it under the sup- 
position that he was the founder of the heresy of the 
NICOLAITANS [4.v. ]. 


NICOPOLJS (NikorroAic[ Ui. WH]). Paul, accord- 
ing to the traditional view,! writing to Titus expresses 
: his intention of spending the approach- 

L зА ing winter at Nicopolis (Ти. 812), апа 
i desires Titus to * Бе diligent’ to come 
tohim thither. There were many towns called Nicopolis. 

(1) One founded in Armenia by Pompeius on the field of his 
victory over Mithridates (65 B.C.), a great military and civil 
post and centre of the road system under the Empire (mod. 
Рикел. Strabo, 555; Ptol. viii. 17 40. Cp Murray //andbook to 
AM 48). (2) In Egypt, near Alexandria (Strabo, 795 800, Jos. 
BJ iv. 115). (3) On Mt. Amanus, in Cilicia (Strabo, 676, Ptol. 
v.87). (4) In Bithynia, on the Bosporus (Plin. ZN 5 32). 
(5) On the upper Nestus, in Thrace (Piol. iii. 11 13). (6) The 
town still called Nicopolis (Vikup) near the Danube ;2 (7) 
Nicopolis in Epirus. This enumeration is necessary, as there 
is no direct evidence as to the identity of the town mentioned 
in Titus. The subscription to the Epistle to Titus, according 
to which the letter was written ‘from Nicopolis of Macedonia,’ 
is of no authority. Р 

Considerations as to the date of foundation or name, 
or as to the situation, of most of the towns above 
enumerated, are fatal to their claims; and there is a 
general agreement that the place meant was Nicopolis 
in Epirus, for this agrees best with the meagre data as 
to Paul's last years derivable from the Pastoral Epistles 
on the assumption of their genuineness. 

Nicopolis (the ' city of victory ') in Epirus was founded 
by Augustus in commemoration of his victory over 
Antonius and Cleopatra (Sept. 31 R.C., 
Suet. Aug. 18; Strabo, 325). The site 
chosen was that on which his land forces 
had their camp before the battle, on the northern 
promontory at the mouth of the Ambracian gulf (mod. 
Gulf of Atba) The whole surrounding territory— 
southern Epirus, the opposite region of Acarnania with 
Leucas, and even part of ZEtolia—was united in a single 
urban domain, and the inhabitants of the dwindling 
townships were transferred to the new city (Strabo, Z.c., 
Dio Cass. 511, Paus. v. 233 vii. 188 x. 384, Anthol. Gr. 
9553). Nicopolis was made a ‘free city’ (like Athens 
and Sparta),? and it possessed six out of the thirty votes 

1 [However impossible, on critical grounds, the Pauline author- 
ship of the Epistle to Titus may be, many critics now held that 
Tit. 312 / is a genuine fragment of the work of Paul, written 
shortly before 2 Cor., when Paul (in Ephesus?), unable to count 
on the loyalty of Corinth, was planning to await the outcome in 
Macedonia and Epirus (Bacon, /atr. to the NT 136; cp v. 
Soden, AC iii. 181221 с). Ср Rom. 15 19. —Ep.] А 

2 Other places called Nicopolis will be found mentioned by 
Ramsay, //ist. Geogr. of AMf—Palzapolis in the valley of 
the Cayster (105); in Pisidia (=Metropolis, 403); Emmaus 
{mod. ‘Amwis] in Palestine was known as Nicopolis in the third 
century. Naturally these do not enter into the question. | 

3 Tac. Ann. 5 то, Arrian, Ерсі. Diss. iv. 114 vq ry» Кабтаро$ 
тууту, éAeUOepoc éaj.év. 


2. Environ- 
ment. 
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in the Amphictyonic Council representing all Greece 
(Paus х. 82 f.) Furthermore, the old festival to the 
Actian Apollo on the opposite promontory was magnifi- 
cently renewed and enlarged, a quinquennial festival 
(rà " Akra), with musical and athletic competitions, and 
chariot races and other contests, being iustituted and 
placed on the same level as the four great Games of 
Greece (Strabo, /.с.). Herod the Great contributed to the 
adornment of the city (Jos. 424, xvi. 53). The result of 
this imperial and other patronage was that Nicopolis 
became the greatest city on the W. coast of Greece, far 
exceeding in importance all other cities of the same name 
(cp Strabo, 325). 
Nicopolis was therefore admirably adapted to be a 
centre of missionary work in western Greece—a region 
3. Paul's as yet untonched. | An additional reason 
"visit for the decision attributed to Paul would be 
* found if it were certain that Epirus and Acar- 
nania had at this date been severed from Achaia and 
constituted as a separate province! The despatch of 
Titus northwards into lllyricum? (cp 2 Tim. 4ro, and 
see DALMATIA) seems to indicate a reasoned plan of 
far-reaching operations in this quarter. The above 
remark assumes both that Paul himself reached 
Nicopolis, and that ‘Titus was able to go to him before 
the expiration of the winter (probably that of 65-6 A.D., 
or perhaps a year later); but of this there is no proof. 
Paul was certainly not at Nicopolis at the time of writ- 
ing Tit. 312? (see $ r, n. 1 above) ; probably Miletus 
and Corinth (2 Tim. 420) were stages on the journey 
thither. It would seem most probable that Nicopolis 
was the scene of his arrest, in the course of the winter. 


Nicopolis fell into decay, and, having been destroyed by the 
Goths, was restored by Justinian (Procop. de #0. 4 2). During 
the Middle Ages the site was deserted for one about 5 m. farther 
S. on the end of the promontory, and thus the modern town of 
Prevesa (mpéBega) originated. There are many remains of the 
ancient city. 

See Journ. Roy. Geogr. Soc. 389, Leake, Travels in N. Gr. 
1178 3491, Murray's /7asdbook to Greece. For the foundation 
of Nicopolis, consult Kuhn, Ezstehung der Städte der Alten. 

W.J. М. 


NIGER. See SIMEON NIGER. 
NIGHT (122) Gen. 15 etc. See DAY. 


NIGHT-HAWK (DONA, /a4más; rAaY£ ; noctua), 
one of the unclean birds (Lev. 11:6 Dt. 14151). The 
true meaning of the Hebrew word is unknown. ‘Tristram 
thinks that AV meant by 'night-hawk ' the night-jar? 
(Caprimu/gus), a bird of nocturnal habits, of which three 
species are recorded from Palestine; but @ and Vg. 
suggest a reference to some species of OWL (q.v.). 
Among the moderns, Bochart and Gesenius favour the 
male ostrich (root- meaning, ‘to treat violently’), whilst 
others, led by the same root-meaning, prefer the cuckoo. 
Finally, others have thought of the swallow (so possibly 
Тага. Jon. paom, and Saad.); Niebuhr the traveller 
States that the Jews in Mosul still call the swallow 
lahmas. А. ELS. 


NIGHT- MONSTER (Nbb), Is. 3414 RV, RV™: 
LILITH. 


NIGHT-WATCHES (MWN), Ps. 636 [7] 119148. 
See Day. 


1 See Marq.-Momms., Staatsverw.(2), 131. Tac. Ann. 9 53(= 
17 A.D.) calls Nicopolis an urós Аслаѓе, but Epict. Diss. ій. 41, 
ae of it as the headquarters of an émitpomos 'Hrmeipov : cp 

ahn, E». 1 435. 

2 [2 Tim. 16(9)-22 may plausibly be regarded as a Pauline frag- 
ment, though 1 and 2 Tim., as wholes, cannot be the work of 
Paul T Bacon, Zz£rod. to the NT, 135; v. Soden, HC, 

IBI. D. 

3 Note the use of éxet, ‘there,’ and the tense «éxpexa, ‘I have 
determined '—nor the epistolary past, but expressing the mental 
state at the moment of writing. 

4 From the time of Aristotle, peculiar attributes have been 
ascribed to the night-hawk or goat-sucker, and it was supposed 
to come at night-time and tear and eat the flesh off young 
children's faces. 
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NILE. The present name of the great river of Egypt 
comes from the Greek (6 NetÀos). ‘This is found as 
early as Hesiod; Homer, however, Od. 
4477, calls it ZEgyptus (6 Atyvmrros in 
distinction from 7 АЃуоттоѕ, the country), indicating, 
correctly, by this name that Egypt is only the Nile 
valley. No derivation from the Egyptian is possible for 
the name Nile! Whether, according to a hypothesis 
of Movers, NeiAos comes from a supposed Pharnician 
*nehel= Hebrew ліла? (* brook, stream’) must remain 
doubtful ; neither does a hypothetical Egyptian mutila- 
tion of жайа 'river' (Lepsius, Chronologie, 275) 
present more probability. If the Arabic name of the 
canal Shatt-en-Nil in Central Babylonia has any con- 
nection with the Egyptian river, it would be due to a 
comparison by the Arabs. The Egyptians call their 
river /7'p (something like *nyn) or 2/72 (earliest ortho- 
graphy in the pyramid-texts 775), which, if we may 
judge from Herodotus’ Кршф and Mc, was probably 
vocalised 270'2(2).2 Although the latest theology tried 
to explain the Apis-bull (Eg. 775) as a personification 
of the Nile, the two names are totally different (cp 
NoPH)? The rivers sacred name 4? began at an 
early period to be used less than the simple designation 
‘river’ yeéor, later pronounced ye'or, yo'or (earliest 
orthography yérw, the addition of w being meant to 
express the fact that w had taken the place of the lost 
£; later spelling ywr), whence Coptic ejoop ‘ branch of 
the river,’ distinguished from japo, 5. Egyptian e1epo 
‘the Nile’; originally y(e)¢er-o(’) ‘the great river.’ 
This last expression is rendered by the Assyrians 
Таки'й (ASur-bani-pal, 4132; cp Delitzsch, Parades, 
312)4—7.e., N. Egyptian japo or 1apw—whilst the 
other expression has become very familiar through the 
Hebrews as 9w sie (in Am. 88 mutilated into Ух). 


1. Names. 


TiN’ is used exclusively of the Nile (Gen. 411 Ex.122 23 


etc., Ezek. 90 39 Am. 8895; іп the last two passages with the 
addition *of Egypt,' which is frequent with the plural). in the 
plural of the Nile branches in the Delta (Ezek. 293, 30 12 Ps. 75 44 
Is. 7 18 196 3725), only in Is. 8321 of ideal rivers (|| рл), and 
in as late passages as Dan. 12567 of the Tigris (in Job 28 ro, 
where the sense ‘shafts of mines’ is forced on it by the com- 
mentaries, the text is hardly correct) That & mostly renders 
morapóş may be noted. On the name SHiHOR, see the article 
on that word. 

Naturally, the name Gihon of Gen. 213 does not refer to the 
Nile, although already Ecclus. 2427 and Josephus know that 
application. Christian writers, of course, called the Nile Geon 
after the LXX, in order to show their knowledge of the Bible ; 
but this is not to be considered as a tradition of any weight. 
The question where that second river of Paradise is really to be 
sought for, does not belong here. See GinioN, and PARADISE, $ 5. 


Personified, the Nile is frequently figured as a fat, 
androgynous deity,? with skin painted blue (like water ; 
: sometimes green), wearing a bunch of 

2 Beliefs and aquatic plants on his head and the girdle 
ceremonies. of a fisherman around his loins, and 
presenting fresh water (in vases), lotus flowers, fish, and 
fowl Such representations are found as early as on 
statues of dyn. r2. One of the classic school-books, 
dating from the middle empire, contains a hymn to the 
good god Nile,9 *the creator of all good things'; but he 
received less regular worship than the local gods pre- 
siding over the watercourse of some districts (Safe near 


1 W. Groff's ze-il-u ‘the rivers’ (Budi. Inst. Eg. 1892, p.165) 
would, in correct pronunciation, be #-zerou, which has no 
resemblance to Nile. 

2 No etymology is possible, Paronomasias with the root 7f. 
(something like кп) ‘to hide,’ are, of course, not to be taken 
seriously. 

з Wiedemann, Herodots zweites Buch, 93, enumerates 
various rare Greek designations for the river (Okeané, /Etos, 
Neileus, Triton), and some ridiculous etymologies from the 
Greek for the usual name Neilos. 

4 Delitzsch's statement that a word Za-z-77 ‘rivers’ (?) occurs 
already in an inscription of Adad-nirari I. (about 1325 B.C.) is 
retracted in Assyr. Handworterb. 203 303. 

5 Mostly differentiated into the two Nile gods of Upper and 
Lower Egypt. 

6 Papyrus Sallier II. and Anastasi VII. ; cp Maspero, ZZyzine 
au Nit, 1868 (see also Records of the Pasti), 4 105). 
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the first cataract, for example). Temples are men- 
tioned at Memphis, Heliopolis, and Nilopolis. 

At Silseleh (between Аѕиап and Edfu), where the 
sandstone range, in pre- 
historie times, had separ- 
ated Egypt and Nubia, 
certain ceremonies and 
sacrifices from time im- 
memorial welcomed the 
Nile at the yearly com- 
niencement of his rise— 
i.e., at the entering of 
the inundation into Egypt 
proper. The * Nile- 
festivals’ (Nega)! were 
celebrated through the 
whole country at that 
time, 

Some of the religious 
rites have survived to the 
present day in Christian 
or Muhammedan disguise, 
such as the celebration of 
the 'night of the drop' 
(falling now on the 17th 
of June), originally the 
night in which tears of 
Isis weeping over Osiris 
eause the Nile to rise.? 
Also the ‘feast of cutting the dam’ in August must 
date from pagan times.? 

The true causes of the yearly rise of the Nile were, of 
course, not known to the ancient Egyptians ; for this their 
geographical horizon was too narrow. 
(In dynasties eighteen to twenty-one, 
the pharaohs had a certain rule over 
the valley as far S. as the sixth cataract, and even before 
that time (EGYPT, $ 47] commercial expeditions may 
have penetrated farther S., but neither into the highlands 
of Abyssinia nor to the equatoriallake-regions.) The 
ancient Greeks discussed the mystery with special 
interest (Strabo, 136; Herod. 2 19 7, etc.) ; the eorrect 
explanation (the tropical winter-rains)4 is found first in 
Aristotle (Meteor. i. 1219). Herodotus (219) wonders 
at the lack of interest in the problem which he found 
among the Egyptian priests; they were, indeed, per- 
fectly satisfied with the old mythological explanations, 
exactly as they taught to the last days of paganism the 
childish geography inherited from the most primitive 
period : the Nile has his source or sources at the seat 
of Osiris, in the realm of the dead, which is both in the 
Lower World and in heaven ;? it comes to light at the 
first cataract, flowing in two whirlpools from two 
* fountain-holes' (Kerti); one river runs N., the other 
S.; as the northern branch empties into the Mediter- 
ranean, so the southern river ends in the Indian ocean. 
We see here the tendency to confine the name Nile to 
the part flowing through Egypt N. and S. of Elephantine 
and Phila. The endless course of the river is .alluded 


Nile Deity. 


3. Sources and 
yearly rise. 


1 Described by Heliodorus, 99. 
zweites Buch, 365. 

2 Isis’ tears drop, according to this myth, from heaven, in the 
‘night of weeping.’ According to another version, she mourns 
in the lower world where her dead hushand lies. А variant 
makes the river come out of Osiris’ body itself. Thus the 
statement of Greek times, identifying Osiris and the Nile, is 
intelligible, as well as the importance of Isis in the preservation 
of all organie life, due, in Egypt, entirely to the irrigation. See 
below on the earliest form of these myths combining Osiris and 
the invisible source. [Cp С. Margoliouth, Liturgy of the Nite.) 

3 A strange tale of the Talmud to the effect that Joseph's 
coffin rested in the depths of the Nile, has no parallel in 
Egyptian customs. Тһе sacred river seems to have been kept 
from defilement by corpses, in great contrast to the negligence 
of the modern Egyptians. 

4 Half correctly Anaxagoras; the melting of snow in the 
Ethiopian mountains. 

5 Cp Odyss. 4 477 Suumerns тотацбс? 

і writers, and already in the 


Cp Wiedemann, Herodots 


$ This view is found in Gree 
Petersburg tale, written about 1900 B.C. 
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to frequently,! so that the proverbial idea about its real 
source? may be older than Greek times. 

The true beginning of the White Nile (cp Есүгт, 
8 6) is now sought in the Kagera river, 2? S. of the 
equator, so that the total length of the Nile is about 
4ooo miles. Its six cataracts are all situated N. of 
Khartüm. Whilst it has many affluents S. of the roth 
degree, N. of this it receives only the 'Atbara and the 
Blue (better Black — z.e., turbid) Nile, the rivers 
Astaboras and Astapus of the Ancients. The yearly 
inundation is chiefly due to the Blue Nile, which brings 
the water of the Abyssinian winter-rains. The swelling 
of the river is noticed in Khartiim in the first days of 
May, near the first cataract about June 156, at Cairo at 
the end of that month. The maximum is there reached 
in October (EGypT, $ 7). The classical writers are 
approximately correct in speaking of 100 days of swell- 
ing. The water becomes turbid and red (for some days 
it is coloured green by parts of rotten water-plants) ; it 
turns clear again when the river begins to sink. With 
the exception of the time of the ' green Nile,' the water 
is pleasant and wholesome. 

‘The great importance of the yearly inundation, which 
alone makes agriculture possible in Egypt, was well 
known to the Greeks; less generally known was the 
necessity of artificial assistance by dykes, canals, and 
machines for lifting the water, which makes the life of 
the Egyptian peasant so hard. In antiquity, the in- 
undation seems to have been somewhat more abundant, 
as old water-marks show,? but hardly more regular. 
'Too high inundation causes great ravages, especially in 
the lowlands of the Delta; an insufficient rise, on the 
other hand, brings a failure of the crops and famine. 
The most desirable rise was considered to be 16 
Egyptian cubits.4 Bad years in consequence of a 
‘small Nile'? are mentioned frequently from the time 
of the middle empire (see EGYPT, § 7, n. 2, on a legend 
of seven years of famine). The rising of the floods was 
accordingly observed with great anxiety by means of 
official Nilometers—z.e., graduated wells (most famous 
are the ancient one of Elephantiné and that from 
Arabian times on the island of Róda at Cairo) Re- 
ligious services for the purpose of imploring the granting 
of *a great Nile' are known froni all ages, from pagan 
down to Muhammedan times. Whether the annual 
sacrifice (to the Nile) of a virgin at Memphis is historical 
may be doubted—at least for the Christian age of 
Egypt, to which Arab writers wish to attribute it. Cp 
for all the preceding remarks, EGYPT, $ 6 /. 

W. M. M. 


NIMRAH (322), Nu. 325. 


NIMRIM, WATERS OF (D'2 "3, ‘leopard waters’ ; 
cp BETH-NIMRAH ; much less probably ‘ limpid waters’), 
a stream in the land of Moab (Is. 156, NEMHPEIM 
[BQ], мєВрім [N], nempeim [AQ*], мєВнрєгм 
[T]; Jer. 4834, NeBpein [В], -m [N], Nemperm [©], 
eBpim [A]. The elegy on Moab (see IsA1AH ii., $ 9) 
complains that ‘the waters of Nimrim are becoming a 
desolation ; withered is the grass, gone is the herbage, 


See BETH-NIMRAH. 


1 ‘The circle of gods does not know whence thou art,’ АЛ, 
1873, p. 129; only the souls of the dead will see Isis ‘revealing 
the Nile in his secrecy,’ Book of the Dead, 146. 

2 Knütgen, Die Ansichten der Alten über die Nilquellen, 1876 
(Wiedemann, ёс, 113). І 

3 Cp especially those at Thebes, AZ 34, 1896, 11r and 95. 
The strange water-marks at Semneh in Nubia (ZD ii. 139), 
which would show that, in dynasty 12, the Nile rose there 
(above the second cataract, where the river may not yet have 
broken through) 25 ft. higher than nowadays, are best left aside 
(cp col. 1208, n. 2, end) In Egypt proper the (very slow) 
raising of the ground by the alluvium may have changed the 
conditions somewhat. "The frequent assumption that the fields 
are raised faster than the bed of the river is, however, disputed. 

4 Cp the sixteen children playing round the famous statue of 
the Nile in the Vatican. The height varies, however, con- 
siderably according to the locality. Does sixteen apply to 
Memphis? (Plut. /s. 43, Arist. 2 361, give fourteen cubits for M.) 

5 Decree of Canopus, 7. 7, Greek text, 2 16. The Greek text 
translates by afpoxia. 
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verdure there is none.’ It is not a prophecy of what 
God will bring about ; the picture is not merely antici- 
pative ; the barbarity of foemen is to blame (2 K. 3 19 25). 
'The picture is completed in 1s. 159 (emended text), which 
states that ‘the waters of Nimrim (see Dimon) are full 
of blood ' ; the warriors of Moab have been cut down on 
its banks, and the stream is reddened with gore (cp Jer. 
482, where MADMEN [g.7.] should be Nimrim). "This 
apparently explains the cry of woe (v. 8) which echoes 


from the S. to the N. of the land (see EGLAIM). Pre- 
sumably Nimrini itself is in the S. of Moab. It is there- 


fore not the same as BETII-NIMRAH (4.v.) or Nimrah— 
i.e., Tell Nimrin—at the foot of the mountains opposite 
Jericho, though apart from its situation the Wady 
Nimrin, as the lower part of the УУ, Soaib (cp HoBAB) 
is called, answers to the description of the former state 
of Nimrim.! We must look for a trace of a Nimrim 
farther S. ; in fact, it seems doubtful whether Beth- 
Nimrah is not too far N. to have been reckoned as 
Moabitish. 


According to Eusebius and Jerome (0.502), 284 32; 148 11) the 
place intended is one which was known in their day as Byvva- 
paper, bennameriun, and lay to the N. of Zoar (at the extreme 
S. end of the Dead Sea; see Zoar). Either the reference is to 
the Wady en-Numéra, which traverses a region now waste and 
stony, but perhaps not so in early times, or, if not, the name 
which was once applied more widely has lingered here by the 
caprice of fortune.2 


Tristram speaks of the ‘ plenteous brooks gushing from 
the lofty hills into the Ghér en-Numeira ' (Land of Moab, 
46 /.). The name, which may possibly contain a relic 
of totemism (cp LEOPARD), was apparently not very un- 
common. See OS®), 28422, 14232, for another evidence 
of this (it is the great Wady Nimreh in Hauran, E. of 
Shubha, that is meant). Т.К. C. 


NIMROD (7509), 73322 [1 Ch.1:o Міс. 55]; NeB- 


РОА, ор [E B 2 и zwei 
ds vl. мєВр. |, Jos. ). son of Cush, and 
Ro di i. one of d primitive heroes (Gen. 108 7. 
' [Jo], т Ch. 13:of) There is much that is 
singular and exciting to the curiosity in the account of 
Nimrod. The sons of Cush in Gen. 107 (P) are the 
representatives of peoples; but here is a son of Cush 
who, however legendary, is no mere genealogical fiction, 
but apparently the first of the imperial despots known 
to the Israelites. His name was evidently as familiar 
to those from whom the tradition in Gen. 108 /: is derived 
as it was to the people of his own country ; and if we 
could only understand what is said about him, we ought 
to be able to restore the name which underlies the form 
Nimrod. It is stated in the tradition (vv. 10-12) that his 
rule began in Babylon, and then extended to Erech, 
Accad, and Calneh in the land of Shinar, from which 
country he went to Assyria, and founded Nineveh, 
Rehoboth-Ir, Calah, and Resen. Several of these names, 
however, are obscure. Even SHINAR and ACCAD have 
not been explained beyond question, whilst CALNEH, 
REHOBOTH-IR, and especially RESEN still remain in a 
high degree doubtful. The description of Nimrod in 
v. 8 f. is also somewhat puzzling. ‘He began to be a 
mighty one (133, уѓуаѕ, see GIANTS) in the earth. Не 
was a mighty one in hunting (vy 733) before Yahwe ; 
therefore, it is said, like Nimrod a mighty one in hunt- 
ing before Yahwé.' We also meet with the phrase ' the 
land of Nimrod,' parallel to Assyria, in Mic. 56 [s]. 
This too has not been adequately explained (see § 2, 
end). 
M supposition that Nimrod ben Cush is the name 


symbolised by the mystic number in Rev. 13 18 is, we may fear, 
only a curiosity. 


That the name ‘Nimrod’ must have suggested to the 


1 This is the view of Ges., Hi., Del., Che. [formerly], Dád.- 
Socin (‘probably’), and especially Wetzstein (see Del. Gen. (9, 


572). 

2 Buhl (Pal. 272), Di. This view suits the identification of 
Horonaim with the rnins near the Маду ed-Dera‘a (Buhl, 272). 
Horonaim is mentioned in the elegy just before Nimrim. 
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Hebrews the idea of ' rebellion’ ( a/an) is obvious. The 
2. Earliest T on (of the шаң who pore it with 
thidobims oreign cities, however, shows that it is 
ofendsun: merely a Hebraised form of a foreign name. 
Sayce formerly (7SBA 2243 ff. ), Grivel (24. 
3136 f), and Wellhausen (CH 309 f.) have combined 
Nimrod with Merodach (Marduk), who was originally 
the local god of Babylon, and is said to have had four 
dogs (Jensen, A'eszo/. 131). Apart, however, from the 
reference to Nimrod's hunting (if vs is correct), there is 
no parallelism between the two, and it was therefore a 
more plausible idea of G. Smith the Assyriologist (7SBA 
1 205 and elsewhere), Maspero (Dawn of Civ., 1899, p. 
573), P. Haupt (AZmrod-epos), and А. Jeremias (7zduar- 
Aimrod) to identify Nimrod with the legendary hunter 
king of Erech, whose name is now read as Gilgameš 
(see CAINITES, ENOCH), and with whom one of the 
cities (Erech) mentioned in the traditional text of Gen. 
1010 is closely connected. Iven this parallelism, how- 
ever, is incomplete, and the name remains unexplained. ! 
Haupt and Hilprecht have, therefore, looked out for a 
historical personage whose name might conceivably be 
worn down into Nimrod. The hero selected is Nazi- 
maratta$? (14th cent. n.c.), one of those warlike KaSsite 
kings of Babylonia (see Соѕн, 2) who were constantly 
invading Palestine, and continued their intrigues in that 
country to the very end of the Egyptian rule. 
The contract tablets of the Kaššite period are said to abound 
in such abbreviations as that of 44323 for NazimarattaX The 
theory is well thought out. This KaSSite king might conceivably 
have been remembered as a representative of the Kaššite kings, 
and have been credited with the conquests of other KaSSites. It 
should be noticed, however, that the synchronous history of 
Assyria and Babylonia states that NazimarattaS was defeated at 
Kar-I&tar-akarsal by Adad-nirári 1., king of Assyria, which was 
followed by an extension of the Assyrian frontier (А5 1 197 ; 
RP}, 330; cp BABYLONIA, $ 47). 
This identification of Nimrod, however, is not free 
from objection. If Nimrod had been represented solely 
3. Probable | a conqucror, it a is adequate on 
key to legend. the grounds mentioned above. He is 

y more especially represented, however, 
as a great founder or fortifier of cities, and Haupt's theory 
does not throw any light on this representation. More- 
over, the difficulties connected with the names of the 
cities and with the phrase 22207 sdyid, TS o3 remain, 
and as a point of method we ought first of all to seek to 
clear up these names in the light of probable conclusions 
attained elsewhere in the criticism of traditional names 
(see, e.g., SODOM). 


The least serious difficulty is that connected with "s 133 (EV 
a mighty hunter) in Gen. 109a. This phrase can hardly be right. 
Esau was surely the great mythical hunter of the Israelites. If 
Gilgameš, the hunting king of Erech, is to be identified with 
Enoch (see CaiNrTES, $ 6, ENocH), we must suppose that he 
was despoiled of his reputation as a hunter to please Israelitish 
taste, For T's 752 there are plausible alternatives—to read 
pU 324, as in v. 8%, or to regard "°З as a corrupt fragment of 
some word meaning ‘ruler’ or ‘leader (most probably Үр, 


‘judge, general, prince’). The second alternative is preferable : 
it was as an ableruler and general, not as a hunter, that * Nimrod’ 
made his reputation, and was remembered in a popular song. 
The key to the names will be found by recognising the Arabian 
Cush not only in Gen. 106 A, but alsoinz. 8. It follows from 
this that, as in Gen. 14 and elsewhere, the editors ofthe traditional 
text have made a huge mistake, through starting with a wrong 
theory. The following restoration may not be in all points 


correct; but it probably approaches the truth. For j2?) we 


should almost certainly read Т1, ‘and he smote’ (to suit psp 


The suggested restoration of the text makes the passage read 
as follows :—* And the beginning of his kingdom was Jerahmeel 
in the land of Seir. From that land he went forth into Geshur, 


1 No one would now explain * Nimrod’ as Namra-uddu, ‘the 
brightly shining,’ or Namra-zit, ‘the brightly rising.’ 

2 See Haupt, Andover Review, July 1884 (‘The Language of 
Nimrod the Cushite’), and cp University Circulars (Baltimore), 
vol. xi. no. 98 (May 1892), and Hilprecht, Assyriaca. This view 
was accepted as probable by Sayce (Acad. March 2, 1895; cp 
Pat. Pal. 269; Exp.T 8180) and Cheyne (Acad. March 9 and 
May rr, 1895). MarattaS is stated to be the Кае god of 
hunting. 
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and smote Hebron, Rehoboth, Jerahmeel, and Beersheba, which 
is between Hebron and Jerahmeel.'! 

On the possible or probable connection of the Nimrod passage 
with Gen. 61-4 and 11 1-8 see NEPHILim, and on the Jerahmeelite 
origin of early Hebrew stories see PARADISE. 


Now as to the name of the conqueror. GA? gives it 
as Nebrod, which is almost certainly right. It is prob- 
ably a condensed form of Bir-dadda, which is given else- 
where (see BEDAD) as the probable original of Bedad. 
Considering that the conqueror spoken of must have 
been prominent in Hebrew tradition, we may without 
undue boldness assume that the Husham ben Zerah and 
the Hadad ben Bedad in the list of Edomite kings (Gen. 
36 34 /.) have been rolled into one by Hebrew legend. 
Husham is probably the original of the CUSHAN-RISH- 
ATHAIM [g.z.] of Judg. 37-11, whose name should be 
read ‘Cushan from the land of the Temanites.’ That 
this oppressor was traditionally king of Edom, not 
Mesopotamia, is probable from the Kenizzite origin of 
Othniel. His real name may have been Bir-dadda ; 
‘Cushan’ is a term descriptive of his origin, not his 
name. So Hadad b. Bedad would be really the son 
of the so-called Cushan-rishathaim, and his conquests ? 
may have been added to those of his father to com- 
plete the legendary picture. The main point, however, 
is that ‘Nimrod’ led the Jerahmeelite migration from 
Edom into S. Canaan; this may well be a historical 
fact. We now understand the parallelism of ‘land of 
Nimrod’ and ‘Assyria’ in Mic. 56[s]. ex (Asshur) 
is constantly used in lieu of «1 (Geshur), and refers to 
a district on the border of S. Canaan. Cp Micau 
[Book], $ 4, Mizraim, 8 24. 

The theories considered above differ radically from 
one which had considerable vogue formerly, and was 

4. Nimrod а by Ниле (BL 4 332 J), Tuch 
not a myth (Genesis! ), 183), апа Finzi ( &zcerche, 542) 

* — viz., that Nimrod was originally, not the 
legendary first king of Babylon (?), but the constellation 
of Orion. ‘The Chronicon Paschale (ed. Dindorf, 64) 
says that the Persians assert of Nimrod that he became 
a god, and was identical with the constellation of Orion ; 
ср the Arabic name of Orion jaédir = Heb. gzbbor, 
3; the title given to ‘ Nimrod’ in Gen. 108 /. (see 


Ов1ом). It is just as plausible, however, to make 
' Nimrod' into a solar hero (so Goldziher in 1876) on 
the deceptive ground that it is said in a Midrash that 
365 kings (equal to the days of the solar year) ministered 
to him. Cp Enocn, $ 2. 


Jewish Aggada made Nimrod the founder ofthe Tower of Babel 

(Jos. Ant. i. 427), and, by a still further licence, imagined him 

К to have persecuted Abraham, because the patriarch 

Б. Jewish would not worship his false gods (cp Josh, 24 2). 

Aggada. The latter legend migrated to the Arabs (ср Koran, 

Sur. 2152-59), and several mounds of ruins even 

now bear Nimrod's name, especially the well-known Birs Nimrüd 

(see BABEL, TOWER OF). 

On the name and application of ‘ Nimrod’ cp also Lagarde, 

t Armenische Studien ' in Aéh. Ges. Gött. 2277 and Nóld. ZDMG 

28 279 (Persia called ‘honse of Nimrod’ in an old Syrian book) ; 

and on earlier explanations of the name, cp Dr. in Guardian, 
May 20, 1896. TRE 


NIMSHI (%2), Name(clcfe]: [BAL]), ancestor of 
Jenu (g.v.); ep ISSACHAR, $ 4; I K. 1916 (мамєсӨєт 
[B, om. A]) 2 K. 92 (amece [A]) 14 (мамєсса [A*]) 
zo (Namelclclelioy [BA]) 2 Ch. 227. The name should 
probably be Amashai (a more plausible form than 
Amasai)? Jehu was ben Jehoshaphat = ben Sephathi, 
‘son of a Zephathite' ; also ben Amashai — ben Yish- 
maeli, ‘son of an Ishmaelite.’ Elijah and Elisha, who, 
according to different versions of the tradition, pro- 
moted Jehu's accession, were both, it has been sug- 
gested elsewhere (PROPHET, § 7), Zarephathites. Now 
Zephath and Zarephath are designations of the same 
famous place on the border of N. Arabia, See SHAPHAT, 


1 There is much dittography, as often (e.g., 1 S. 1 1) where the 
name ‘ Jerahmeel' is concerned. See Crit. Bib, 

2 On these see Winckler, G7 1 192. 

3 The initial comes from dittography (accidental repetition 
of a letter). 
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TISHBITE, ZAREPHATH. Jehu (whose name perhaps 
= Jehoel = Elijah = Jerahmeel) may therefore have been 
an adventurer from the far south. TORO. 


NINEVEH (13, nineyH [NHNeYH, мнмєүн), 
Ninive; classical н NINOC, Ass. Ninaa, Ninua ; Lk. 
1132, ‘men of Nineve, лмАрєс NINEYEITAI 
[Ti. WH], Lk. 11 зо Ninevites; and so NiN€Y- 
THC [A Tob. 112], NINEYHTHC [N Tob. 22]). 
No satisfactory derivation of the name has been given ; 
nor can be till the question has been settled whether the 
city was originally peopled by a non-Semitic race. The 
ideogram seems composed of those for ‘house’ and 
‘fish’ (ср JONAH [Book], $ 4). This has suggested to 
some (Tiele, BAG 84, 90) the connection of Ištar, the 
city goddess, with a fish-goddess, daughter of the god Ea. 
A non-Semitic derivation of Ni-na-a has been attempted. 
So far as -na is eoncerned, Delitzsch was of opinion 
that it means ‘resting-place’ (Par. 260). We might 
also explain Nin-ia, ‘my lady,’ comparing the many 
by-names of Ištar as ‘the lady ' ; if it could be shown 
that Nin, ‘lady,’ had ever passed into Semitic. 

Nineveh is said (Gen. 10 11) to have been founded by 
Nimrod in Assyria. This may be taken to assume the 
previous existence of the old capital Ašur. The mention 
with it and Calah of Rehoboth-Ir and Resen as forming 
the Assyrian '' Tetrapolis, may be due to a desire to 
balance the Babylonian Tetrapolis (in Gen. 1010). At 
any rate, there is no reason to suppose that in early 
times these four formed a continuous city. [For the 
bearing of this remark and for criticism of the traditional 
text of Gen. 1010-12, see NiMROD.] In later times with 
such historians as Ctesias and Diodorus the name 
Nineveh may simply have denoted a province, the 
Assyria proper between the [four rivers. There is, 
however, no proof that, in the Sargonide period up to 
the fall of Nineveh, Calah was subordinate, Each city 
retained its separate Ja£z4 or prefect, and in the 
official lists Nineveh stands below Calah. Great 
emphasis has been laid on the approximate correspond- 
ence of a tetrapolis formed by Nineveh, Calah, Khor- 
sabad, and Keramlis with the dimensions of Nineveh 
given by Diodorus, and with a forced interpretation of 
the vague phrase in Jonah (33), ‘an exceeding great 
city, of three days' journey.’ 1 Against this must be set 
the results of Jones’ survey of the ruins and district 
(JRAS15297 f.) There is no trace of a common 
wall. Moreover, the separate cities of Nineveh, Calah, 
and Khorsabad are fortified as strongly towards the 
interior of the assumed city as on the exterior. In 
sales of land in Nineveh itself, the road to Calah is as 
frequently named as the ‘king's highway to Arbela. 

Nineveh was situated at the NW. angle of an irregular 
trapezium of land which lay between the rivers Husur 
n. Situation (Khausar) on the NW., Gomel on the 

: * NE. and E., Upper Zab on the SE. and 
S., and Tigris on the S. and W. In extent this plain 
is 25 m. by 15 m., and contains the ruins of Nineveh at 
Kuyunjik and Nebi Yünus, of Dür-sargon at Khor- 
sabad to the NE., and of Calah to the 5. of Nimrüd. 
The whole plain has a gradual slope from the low 
range of Jebel Maklüb and the hill of 'Ain-es-safrà to 
the Tigris on the W. This plain was for those days 
amply protected on three sides by the two rapid broad 
currents of the Tigris and the Zàb, the hills on the NE. 
and the river Gomel at their base. The weak NW. 
side was partly protected by the Husur, in winter 
impassable but in summer easily fordable. The floods 
caused by the Husur were frequent and destructive ; 
on one occasion sweeping away part of the palace and 
exposing the coffins of the kings. A series of dams 
was therefore constructed (mapped and described in 
‘Topography of Nineveh,’ /AAS 318 f.) which con- 
trolled the floods and filled the ditches and moats of 


1 [For the probable origin of the very strange topographical 
note in Јоп.'3 34, see PROPHET. ] 
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Nineveh. One of these ditches runs over 2 m. witha 
breadth of 200 ft. and was lined with a rampart on the 
city-side. To these dams there may be a reference in 
Nah. 26[7], ' The gates of the rivers are opened.’ 

‘The city on the river-side of the Tigris extended 
about 2} m., its N. wall measured 7000 ft., the 
eastern wall was nearly 3 m. long, and the southern 
about 1000 ft. The city thus formed a narrow long 
strip against the Tigris, pierced at right angles by the 
Husur, the waters of which could, 
by closing the great dam, be sent 
round the moats instead. The 
actual extent of Nineveh proper is 
about 1800 acres or about two- 
thirds the size of Rome within 
Aurelian's Wall. It would con- 
tain a population of 175,000 on 
the allowance of 50 sq. yds. to a 
person. Outside this citadel city 
lay the ‘outskirts’ (£a6/«), which 
seem to have had an independent 
municipal existence under their own 
aknu (or Sakiniu =lady-governor). 
Farther afield and apparently close 
to Khorsabad lay Кери Ninga, or 
the piazza (see REHOBOTH-iR). In 
the case of a siege, doubtless the 
whole population of this outlying 
neighbourhood would take refuge 
within the city moats and walls. 

Nineveh was first localised in 
modern times by Rich, Resident at 

Bagdad for the East 

3. Modern I E C l E 

explorations. ^ Na cr rs 

'1820. Sir H. Layard 
by his explorations definitely fixed it 
at Auyunjik (1845-47 and 1849- 
51). 

The excavations were continued by 
H. Rassam (1854), G. Smith (1873-76), 
and again Rassam up to 1882. The 
enormous mound of Kuyunjik, separ- 
ated from that of Nebi Yünis by the 
Khausar, marks the site of Sennacherib’s 
palace covering quite тоо acres. It 

as been explored to the extent of about 
60 rooms (5 are 150 ft. square), all 
panelled with sculptured slabs of ala- 
baster. The entrances to the palace and 
to the principal halls were flanked with 
colossal winged bulls and human-headed 
lions some 20 ft. high. Close beside 
this palace was one built by Esarhaddon 
where the sculpture was of the finest 
character; but the entire building has 
not been explored. The mound of Nebi 
Yünis, surmounted hy the ‘tomb of 
Jonah,’ is a sacred spot to the Moham- 
medans and could not be explored 
properly. Ву sinking a shaft within 
the walls of a private house, however, 
some sculptured slabs were recovered 
and the Turkish government opened out, 
later, part of a palace of Esarhaddon. 
Outside these mounds excavations were 
made at two of the great city-gates and 


showed them to have been built by 

Sennacherib. 

, The architecture of these palaces is exhaustively dealt with 
іп Fergusson's Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis Restored 
(see also Perrot and Chipiez, Art in Cha/dea and Assyria). 
It should be noted that each palace was in itself a fort, and 
would require a separate attack. The mounds formed a sort of 
Acropolis to the town which was walled, moated, and protected 
by outlying forts. 

Within this enclosure and surrounding the palaces were 
extensive orchards and gardens. It is not possible to decide 
from the superficial appearance of the ruins whether any part 
was densely populated by dwellers in streets of houses. The 
houses unless all built of sun-dried brick without stone must 
have left more evident remains. ‘he inscriptions, however, imply 
Streets, as well as orchards in Nineveh, so that a house abutted 
on three sides against other houses. 


The history of Nineveh is of course that of Assyria ; 
but as inost of the Assyrian documents known to us 
come from A&ur-bani-pal’s palace in Nineveh (cp 
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ASUR-BANI-PAL, § 11), and the Kuyunjik collections 
of tablets in the British Museum in- 
clude many commercial documents, there 
are materials from native sources for its municipal history 
and topography. Till these are published and under- 
stood it would be rash to dogmatise on conjectural 
grounds. Gudea, king of Lagaš (about 2800 m.c.), 
records having built (or rebuilt) a temple of Ištar at 
Nineveh (А1885). Dungi, king of Ur (about 2700 
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B.C. ), left an inscription in Nineveh, unless indeed this 
was carried there by some Assyrian royal antiquary. 
‘The Amarna tablets (1500 B.C.) name Nineveh twice 
(А8 5 ; see under ' Nina’), each time in connection with 
Ištar. The earliest native notices are on the votive 
bowls of Shalmaneser I. (about 1300 B.c.) These 
short notices (&K719; 3 А, pl. 5, no. 3-5) are to be 
read in the light of Tiglath-pileser’s reminiscences of 
Shalmaneser (G. Smith, Ass. Disc. 248). Shalmaneser 
claims to have renewed the temple of Ištar (3 A 5, no. 4). 

From later notices we gather that Samsi-Adad (about 
1821 B.C.) built a temple of Ištar, E-Ma$-ma$ and 
may have renewed Gudea's. Shalmaneser I. (8 А 3, 
no. r2)relates that his father Adad-nirari (about 1845 
B.C.), after an expedition into Babylon, brought back 
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the gods of Babylon, Merodach and Nebo, and built 
them temples. Не also built a palace in Nineveh as 
well as at Ašur and Calah.  Mutakkil-Nusku and 
A&Sur-reS-i8i (1150 B.C.) continued to build at Nineveh. 
Sennacherib, however, found Nineveh still a ' wretched 
poor place,’ and to him its chief development is due. 
There were already a factory, an arsenal, a temple, and 
some fortifications, The place was short of water in 
summer and flooded in winter. The waters of the Tigris 
and the Husur (Aazsar) were unpalatable. being full 
of salts, and the inhabitants depended on ‘ the rains of 
heaven for drink' ; Sennacherib, therefore, brought an 
aqueduct from the hills (AB 2117) right into the city. 
He raised both the wall and the rampart ‘mountain 
high.’ He erected there an ‘unrivalled’ palace ( Meissner- 
Rost, Zau-inschr. Sanh.), built in two portions, one in 
the Hittite style, the other in the native Assyrian. ‘This 
is now buried beneath the Nebi Yünis mound. He laid 
out a paradise with all sorts of exotic plants, and 
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established a kind of zoological garden. Stables for 
the royal stud, magazines for war-material, extensive 
offices for all departments of state were closely attached 
to the palace. At the same time he repaired the king's 
highway and made a new channel for the Husur. As 
a consequence Nineveh became and remained the 
capital and centre of Assyrian empire and culture, 
soon rivalling in wealth and importance Babylon itself. 
Here this same king, Sennacherib, brought the chief 
spoils of his capture and ruthless spoliation of Babylon 
and other Babylonian cities. Here also he was murdered 
(681 B.C.) In what sense the word ‘capital’ could 
be applied to Nineveh before Sennacherib's time, it is 
hard to see. It was ‘the court-residence' under Ašur- 
bél-kala (about 1050 B.c.), who has left an inscription 
upon a statue found at Kuyunjik, probably that of a 
captured goddess. ASur-nasir-pal (about 880 В.С.) also 
made it his chief seat during the completion of his great 
works at Calah. To Sennacherib is due its position as 
capital without rival till its fall. Esarhaddon and 
A&ur-báni-pal maintained this position. Under the 
last kings ASur-edil-ilani and Sin-Sar-iSkun, sons of 
A&ur-bàáni-pal, the history of Nineveh becomes very 
obscure. The relations of classical authors are to be 
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received with great caution till the data of the inscrip- 
tions have been worked out. 

The date of the fall of Nineveh has been placed in 
608-7 B.C. lt was due to the overwhelming onslaught 

of the Manda hordes, Whether the Baby- 
b. Its fall. Nan k : T do HE 

onians took any active part in its capture 
awaits decision. Nabonidus in his recently discovered 
stele (Scheil, Xeceuil de Travaux, 1815 f., and Messer- 
schmidt, M77. der l'orderas. Ges., no. 1) gives us the first 
published inscriptional reference to the fall of Nineveh. 
The pious king regards it as a retribution from the gods 
for the desecration and spoliation of their temples by 
Sennacherib. He does not attribute any share in its 
destruction to the Babylonians, but claims the invader 
as an ally of Babylon, and emissary of Marduk. 

Actual details as to the fall of Nineveh are scarcely 
to be expected from its own inscriptions. ‘The contri- 
bution made to the question by the state of the ruins is 
small, but definite as far as it goes. Most of the 
buildings laid bare in Kuyunjik had 
suffered from fire ; but no portion of the 
walls seems to have been washed away 
by water. The dykes and dams on 
the изиг seem to have been the vul- 
nerable part, and once these were broken 
by an unusual flood or the hostile 
efforts of the invader the city must have 
lain open to assault. A full discussion 
of the fall of Nineveh cannot be given 
here. For this and for other important 
archeological and historical details the 
reader should consult Billerbeck and 
Jeremias in the work referred to below, 
on which, in its relation to the prophecy 
of Nahum, see NAHUM. 

For maps and illustrations (profuse), see 
Billerbeck and Jeremias's 'Der Untergang 
Ninives' in vol. 3 of Haupt's Beitr. 2. Ass. 

See now T. Friedrich's exhaustive art. 
© Nineve's Ende' in estgaden for Budinger. 

НС WJ- 

NIPHIS (nNeideic [B], т Esd. 52: 
RV = Ezra 23o, MAGBISH (g.v.), or 
possibly Nebo. 


NISAN (1D'2), Neh. 21. See MONTH. 


NISROCH (3103; in 2 K., ecApay 
[8]; ecep. [A]: acp. [L]; in Is. 
Nacapay [B], acap. [OQ]. acapak 
[N]; Jos. apackH [Av x.15]). An 
Assyrian god, in whose temple SEN- 
NACHERIB (g.v.) was worshipping when 
hewasslain(2 K. 19371s. 3738). 'Thetwo 
most prominent explanations are: (1) to omit z and ch 
as, possibly, accretions, and restore «z[w]—7.e., Ašur, 
to whom Sennacherib in his inscriptions repeatedly refers 
as ‘my lord’ (so Schr. A4 79, 329); or (2) to read 
qo: the ‘constr. state’ of Nusku, a god connected with 
Nabi, and also identified with Gibil, the fire-god (so 
in the main Sayce, Theol. Rev. 1873, p. 27; Hal. 
REJ, Oct.-Dec., 1881, p. 183; Del Calwer Bib.- 
Lex., 1893, p. 630). On Nusku, see Jastrow, Rel. of 
Bab, and Ass.; G. Hoffm. ZA 1126o f But to 
ignore z and ch altogether is hazardous. On the 
other hand, it is not likely that one of the less-known 
deities should be specified as Sennacherib's god. ‘We 
must wait for further light, remarks Kittel (Dillm. 
Jes. 329). Light on the name Nisroch, however, can 
hardly be expected, the presumption being that, like 
other names of Assyrian and Babylonian deities in the 
later narratives, it is corrupt. We may suppose it to 
be miswritten either (т) for 4»2[s];y, * Anumelech' (the 
‘Anammelech’ of MT, 2 K.1731; see SHAREZER), 
or (2), more probably, for yma, Marduk (the ' Merodach' 
of MT) The pointing reminds us of T2; which has 


also been lately identified with 435. 
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It may be pointed out here that the name ' Adrammelech,' 
given to one of Sennacherib's murderers, is almost certainly, 
like ‘ Nisroch,’ a corruption of чту Marduk. Probably it stood 
originally in the margin as a variant to 435), and made its way 


into the text at the wrong point. Cp Che. Exf.T'9 429 
(1898). : 4 

Meinhold (Jesajsaerzdhlungen, 1898, p. 72 Л) thinks ack in @’s 
form of Nisroch may represent айни, the Sumerian name of the 
moon-god. The view is as improbable as a similar explanation 
of MESHACH and SHADRACH (gg.v.). TK C 


NITRE (3, éther: Prov. 2520 [RV*&. Sopa]; 
Jer.222 [КУ LvE]), as now used, denotes potassium 
nitrate, which is often found as an efflorescence on the 
soil in dry hot districts. The ancients, however, 
certainly meant by {тро ог nitrum a carbonate of soda 
(zatron) This salt occurs native in W. Europe, Egypt, 
India, etc.; the natron lakes in Egypt, dreary as the 
country is, are visited for the sake of the famous 
Christian monasteries. "The best natron is that taken 
from the low ground surrounding the lakes, which is 
not covered by water. «nj zé/Aer, as representing a 
mineral alkali, is opposed to m5, d0rith, which re- 
presents a vegetable alkali (see LYE and Soar). Mixed 
with oil, it was apparently used for washing clothes 
(see Jer. 222). 

What ‘vinegar on nitre’ (or ѕойа ’) in the received text of 
Prov. 2520 can mean, is not obvious. ‘The effect of the acid 
vinegar on the alkali natron would be to destroy the efficiency 


of the latter,’ an idea quite unsuitable tothe context. @ has ‘as 
vinegar for a wound.’ See Toy, ad бос. 


NO. See NO-AMON. 
NOADIAH (nv, as if ' Yahwé promises,’ $33; 
probably an ethnic, cp Moadiah, Maadiah, Neariah). 


т. b. Binnui, a Levite, temp. Ezra, Ezra 833 (voaéer [BA], 
vwaĝa [A*] waddeca [L])=MorTH son of Sabhan [RV 
SABANNUS] І Esd. $63 (uwe@ aaBavvov [BA], cwradeca [L]). 

2. A prophetess or (65) prophet, an opponent of Nehemiah, 


Neh. 6 r4 ([74] voadia rà профуту [BN], [r9] vo.] tw "p. [A], [75] 
wdy т}) mpodyTeée [L]). 

NOAH (73; Noe [BAL, occasionally Noai]), son of 
Lamech in the Sethite genealogy, chief survivor from 
the Deluge, and second father of mankind, 
Gen. 528-32 (P, but in v. 29 Ji) 6 8-9 17 28 
(P, J, R), 1 Ch. 14; also the first husbandman to plant 
vines, Gen, 9 20-27 (Jj) Hommel has lately derived 
‘Noah’ from Nxh-napiiti, which he prefers to Sit- 
napiiti! as the name of the hero of the Babylonian 
Deluge-story. 

The ideogram (UD) before nafist? may in fact mean ‘to 
PR or quiet,’ PussuZiu ; and nAuisa synonym for fussuAu. 

n usage, however, zuhu is found only with bèi (heart) and 
Kabitf: (liver), not with жарг? (which, moreover, generally 
means ‘life,’ not *mind '). 

It is a more important objection that the hero of the 
Deluge-story cannot have been the Noah of Gen. 9 2o-27. 
Either there were two Noahs—a most improbable view 
—or Noah in the Deluge-story is incorrect (see below). 
Balls ingenious argument in favour of Nuh-napisti 
(Teacher's Bible, 1898) is therefore unavailing. This 
scholar (in SBOT, Gen.) would correct sen» in Gen. 529 
into x31» (д:аратайсє Huds), whilst Wellhausen retaining 


the text imagines a second form of the name, Noham 
'comforter.'? Wellhausen's view is the more plausible. 
It is, however, not impossible to suppose that Lamech 
merely plays on the name Noah (cp Gen.17s). He 
may be pointing prophetically to some refreshment 
which man, wearied by his labour on the ungrateful soil, 
will receive through Noah. Almost certainly his speech 
alludes to the discovery of the properties of the vine (cp 
the use of ‘comfort’ in Jer.167). It is true, such a 
reference does not at all suit the róle played by Noah 


1. Name. 


1 Sit-napisti should mean ‘rescue of life’: the phrases ws 
napisti and ana nafiati usu occur. But if Scheil’s reading 
of a fragment of a new Deluge-story is correct the name is Pir- 
napisti. See DELUGE, $ 2, n. 2, and $ 22. 

We. De gentibus, 38, n.3; cp Ber. rabba, & 25 (on Gen. 
$29) * According to R. Johanan, name and explanation do not 
tally. Either he named him Noah, or he named him Nahman.’ 
See further, § 3. i 
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in the Deluge-story of J} However, most probably the 
original name of the hero of this narrative was not 
Noah, but Enoch ; the final 4 in чул became effaced, n 
and 3 were transposed, and, other editorial reasons prob- 
ably facilitating this, the hero of the Deluge and the 
inventor of wine (who belongs to a narrative of human 
origines which had no Deluge) were, infelicitously 
enough, combined (see DELUGE). It is worth noticing 
that according to P the Deluge lasted 365 days—i.e., a 
solar year—whilst 365 years are stated in Gen. 523 to 
have been the duration of Enoch's life. The coincid- 
ence is hardly accidental (cp also DELUGE, § 16, n.). 

Noah, however (2.е., the true Noah mentioned by 

Ji) was more than the inventor of wine ; he represents 

2 Place in the first halt, or rather the starting-point, 
legends. in the migration of the group of peoples, 
with which J, connects the Israelites, from 
their earlier home in Babylonia, or rather (see PARADISE) 
in N. Arabia. He was, therefore, not a divine hero (like 
other mythical inventors of wine) but personifies the 
starting-point of the migrating Hebrews! which may in 
the original story have been placed in the Jerahmeelite 
Rehoboth, so that Noah would correspond to TERAH 
in the document on which J, appears to be based, just 
as SHEM (4.v.) corresponds to Abraham.  There—in 
a soil suitable for the culture of the vine (cp NEGEB, 
$ 7), Noah ‘ began to till? the ground’ (Gen. 920)—i.e., 
according to this early fragment he was the first nomad 
who became a systematic agriculturist (a duplicate there- 
fore of Jabal). His name agrees with this. It describes 
him as no longer a wanderer (52; ср Gen. 412), but 
‘settled ' (m3); пі ‘rest’ (=m; cp Driver, Sam. xxxii.) 
might refer to the dispersion referred to in 119. His 
special service to civilisation was that he ‘ planted a vine- 
уага. The consequences are described in Gen. 9 21-23, 
and, naturally enough, are not referred to by later 
writers. It was enough for them that Noah was ‘a 
righteous and a blameless man,' and, like Enoch, 
‘walked with God’ (Gen. 69 P). As such he is well- 
known to Ezekiel (who doubtless had a fuller JE than 
we have); see Ezek.141420, and cp ENocH. He is 
also one of the heroes praised by Sirach (Ecclus. 44 17 /. ), 
who says that, ‘in a time of extermination he became a 
representative ' or ‘successor’ (monn, avrdAdaypa), and 
that ‘for his sake there was a remnant.’ ‘The second 
Isaiah, or his continuator, mentions him as the hero of 
the Deluge (Is. 549), and several didactic references 
are made to Noah in the New Testament. 

We can now arrive at a more definite conclusion as 
to the name of this personage which was originally, not 
Noah, but Naham. ‘The clans called 
МАНАМ and NAHAMANT_ probably 
revered this hero of legend as specially their eros 
eponymos, and it may perhaps be more than a mere 
chance that the prophet Nahum (whose name probably 
sprang out of a clan-name) is called *zpbowa, which (see 
ELKOSHITE) admits of no certain explanation, and may 
plausibly be corrected into ‘bwya Ad-esholi—z.e., the 
Eshcolite. Cp PROPHET, $ 39. 

Fragments of a lost Apocalypse of Noah (mentioned in Jubilees 
1021) are to be found in the Book of Enoch; cp APOCRVPHA, 
§ 17; АРОСАТУРТІС, $$ 24, 57. In one of these (ch. 106) the 
birth of Noah is described, and the description suggests that in 
the Aggada of the time Noah had become assimilated to some 
extent to Enoch. He appears, in fact, just like a solar hero or 


even like the ‘Ancient of days’ himself (see Dan. 79; cp 106). 
See DELUGE; ENocu ; SHEM; Haw; JAPHETH. T. K.C. 


3. As eponym. 


1 The suggestion of this theory is due to Budde, U»gescA. 
446/77 The whole chapter deserves а careful perusal; ср Kue. 
Th. Ту 1884, pp. 126 7. Ви the hypothesis that the earlier 
tradition. connected the ancestor of the Israelites, not with 
SHINAR, UR OF THE CHALDEES, and Haran, but with Geshur, 
‘Ir Kadesh, and Rehoboth (also with Hauran) necessitates a 
change in the geographical setting of Budde's theory. 

2 For wN which cannot follow bp, read wand but render 


this, not ‘to plough,’ but ‘to cultivate.’ The same meaning is 
required in Job 48, Hos. 1013. Cp Ass. erešu, ‘to plant, sow, 
cultivate’; eresi (irist) ‘tillage’ (Am. Tad, 551). 
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NOAH (ny ; NoYa [so too in L for Neah Josh. 1913], 
a daughter of Zelophehad (Nu. 2033(37]. моүса [F]; 
271 361: Josh. 173). Probably the name of a town or 
district; cp NEAH, which, however, was in Zebulun. 
See HOGLAH, MENUHAH. 


NO or NO-AMON ([j5N] №) is the name of a 
large Egyptian town. © in Nah. has‘ part of Ammon’ 
[uepis? Auuwv]; elsewhere Ards móNs, Vg. 
Alexandria (rendering Amon by ' popu- 
lorum’; so also AV with ‘ populous No’). 


The passages are: Nah. 38, where the past power and the 
recent downfall of No-Amon are held up as parallel to the 
future destruction of Nineveh. Jer. 4625 threatens with future 


punishment ‘Amon from No (N32, © erroneously, тоу Анд 
(rov) vtóv аут = туд, Vg. tumultum Alexandria), and Pharaoh 
and Egypt.’ Ezek. 30 14-16 mentions No (No, 77ex. in various 
forms) three times, ouce parallel with Zoan-Tanis,? twice with 
Sin [g.z.]. [On the possibility of going behind the present text, 
and recovering an older form of these prophecies, see PATHROS, 
$ 2, PROPHET, $ зо, etc., and Crit, B16.—T. K.cC.] 

The tradition given by @—Diospolis (7.e., Thehz, 
Thebes in Upper Egypt)—is doubtless correct, as the 
combination of No with Am(m)on the local god of 
Thebes sufficiently shows. Nahum, too, distinctly in- 
dicates that the great capital city of Upper Egypt is 
meant (' Ethiopia was her strength and Egyptians in- 
numerable'). Less favourable to the identification is 
the description (v. 8) 'situated among the rivers (or 
Nile-branches?), that had the waters round about her, 
whose rampart was the sea, (and) her wall was of the 
sea’ (better read: whose strength was the sea-—or 
waters ? 3—and [63] water her walls). Неге the prophet 
seems to represent Thebes after the model of most 
Delta-cities—i.e., situated on the plain on an artificial 
mound, surrounded by canals. 

It would be difficult to use the term E? strictly in connection 


with Thebes, which had the Nile only on one (the W.) side. 
'Thebes may indeed have had moats with water on two other 
sides, but scarcely to the E. Evidently the prophet was not 
acquainted with the locality of the remote city. (Brugsch, Dict. 
Géogr. 291, insisting on the encircling waters, identified No with 
acity in the NE. of the Delta in which he tried to find Rameses ; 
but his only reason was that Amon once had a temple there.) 

The Hebrew name No (ep the Hexaplaric form Nois) 
is best elucidated by the Assyrian form Ni-’ (+ vowel 2) 
in A&ur-bani-pal's reports (see Del. Par. 318, ete.). 

'The Assyrian Ni is clearly identical with the Egyptian 
expression .V/,4 'the city,'— Ze, ‘the metropolis '— 
which is actually found on the monuments? Probably 
we should vocalise .Ve'e().9 


1. Name. 


1 Transposing and taking N32 аѕ= 720. 
versions have тёр ( =}2) Apwv. 


The Hexaplaric 


? Cornill reads with & Noph = Moph = Memphis in v. 15 instead 
of No. Certainly the threefold repetition of the name without 
SC reason is strange and unpoetical. 

This connection with the ‘sea’ led to an absurd identifica- 
tion with Alexandria—' per anticipationem’ Jerome said. C, 
‘sea,’ however, can be used of large rivers such as the Nile (Is. 
195); or we may emend into 0, ‘ water.’ 

5 The earliest passage seems to be in the 

4 e Golenischeff papyrus of the twenty-first 

dynasty (Rec. Trav. 21, 99); Spiegelberg 

C | (op. cit. 53) has furnished an example from 
about the same time. As for the pronunciation, the sign ‘city’ 
stood for nwt, эту; the word itself is written zy, 2, etc. In 
the royal name wovaévvgs it appears as zë, in a Protocoptic 
text (AZ, 1883, p. тоз) as МЄ. On the demotic form which is 
traceable to Roman times, cp Griffith, Stortes of the High 


Priests, 97. Evidently the Assyrian and Hebrew orthography 
represents an earlier form. Cp Brugsch, Dict. Géogr. 316. 


6 Brugsch (G. Ag. 373, etc.) supposed as the Egyptian proto- 
— 
type Vit-aa" (z.e., the consonants 22-4"); vocalise 
GIL A 


approximately ze(ć)-o [in later pronunciation]), ‘the great city, 
the capital.’ The Assyrian transcription would permit also the 
reading 'z for ‘w, necessary for this etymology. The Egyptian 
group of signs, however, is not found for Thebes in the inscrip- 
tions, and the Hebrew orthography, by its close identity with the 
Assyrian form, makes it clear that we have no ‘Ain at the end. 
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As capital of the fourth nome of Upper Egypt, we 
may assign to Thebes a very high antiquity, though 
before the eleventh dynasty, which was of 
Theban origin and resided there, it was 
nothing more than a mediocre country town. Its 
greatness begins with the rise of the New Empire. 
After the expulsion of the Hyksos the eighteenth dynasty 
adorned it with temples and palaces which found no 
equal in antiquity and, even in ruins, claim our highest 
admiration. The nineteenth and twentieth dynasties 
added to its splendour, though some kings now began 
to reside in the N. of Egypt. The succeeding dynasties 
neglected Thebes; but it was still the largest city of 
Upper Egypt, and the high priests of Amon, residing 
there, were unrivalled in wealth, even after the failure 
of their attempt (in 21st dyn.) to rule the whole country 
as Pharaohs. Homer's glowing description of ‘ hun- 
dred-gated Thebes’ (//. 9382) may date from a much 
later time. The repeated sieges in the wars between 
the Ethiopians and the Assyrians seem to have largely 
diminished its population. It is not certain to which 
of these conquests by the Assyrians Nahum's oracle 
refers. The first — by Esarhaddon in 670—seems to 
have been rather a peaceful occupation ; the second by 
A&ur-bani-pal (667) and the third (663 ?)! were accom- 
panied by a plundering of the city, and might have 
impressed themselves more deeply on the prophet's 
mind, ep v. о. Cp NAUUM, $ 2; PROPHET, $ 39. 

There is no evidence or probability that Cambyses 
exhibited himself at Thebes in that character of sense- 
less destrover in which he was represented to the 
Greeks. The Ptolemies still did some building and 
repairing at Thebes; but their foundation, Ptolemais 
(ог Psois, el-Menshiyeh), which becamethe most populous 
city of Upper Egypt, seems to have contributed much 
to the deeay of the old metropolis. The various great 
revolts against the Ptolemies, especially those under 
Ptolemy V. Epiphanes and under Ptolemy X. Soter II. 
(who is reported to have besieged Thebes for 3 [?] years), 
finally, a siege and storming by Cornelius Gallus (29 
B.C. ), also an earthquake in 27 B.C., did much to bring 
ruin to the great temples; the immense population of 
former times seems to have dwindled down to some 
scattered villages from 200 B.C. onwards. To Strabo 
(24 B.C.) Thebes was only a city of ruias, exactly as now. 
'The modern ruins of Luxor, Karnak, and Medamut mark 
the extension of the city proper from S. to N. The 
suburbs on the western bank of the river may, at certain 
times, have been considerable ; Rameses HI. even seems 
to have built his residence at the S. end of this part (at 
Medinet Habu); but, in general, the W. side of Thebes 
(called the Memnonia by classical writers) belonged only 
to the dead and their worship. The long row of temples, 
skirting the edge of the arable land like a selvedge, from 
Medinet Habu to Kurnah, served only for the worship 
and memory of defunct kings. Behind them, thousands 
of tombs were hewn in the rocks of Drah abu-l-Negga, 
Shékh ‘abd-el-Kurnah, Kurnet-Murrai, ete. The kings 
had their tombs in more remote valleys (at Bibàn el- 
Mulük) whieh could easily be shut off by walls. The 
frequent attempt to explain Nahum's description of No 
(as surrounded by the Nile), by the situation of ‘Thebes 
on both sides, is, consequently, very weak. ‘The ancient 
name? is of uncertain pronunciation, probably to be 
read LV2se(/) Why the Greeks called the city Thebes 
is uncertain ; Lepsius's explanation by the name of the 
quarter of Karnak, Ope(t), with the article t-Gpe, is 
highly improbable. 

The local divinities of Thebes were the triad Amon 
(Ammon of the Greeks, A&MOYN in later pronunciation)? 
Mut (or Маш), and Khonsu. Many other divinities 
also had temples there. In earlier times the divinity of 


2. History. 


l See Winckler, AOF 1 480. 
48778 
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the neighbouring Hermonthis, Montu, held the first 
Diviniti place also in Thebes ; later, Amon ! ob- 

3. Divinities. tained pre-eminence and, with the rise 
of Thebes, became the official chief god of Egypt, a 
function which he kept till after the time of Alexander. 
Thus he was adopted as chief deity even by the Libyan 
neighbours of Egypt, and the Ethiopians paid him a 
fanatical worship as their national god. The Greeks 
accordingly identified him with their supreme god Zeus, 
and called his city Diospolis magna (in distinction from 
Diospolis parva in Middle Egypt; mod. Hū). Amon 
has, when represented in human form, a blue skin, 
and bears two immense feathers on his head, evidently 
in imitation of the earlier god Minu of Koptos. In 
animal form he is represented as a ram, mostly distin- 
guished by the sun-disk on his head, thus indicating 
his solar nature (which, of course, is secondary). On 
the vehement persecution of Amon by Amenhotep IV., 
who even tried to erase the name Anion on all earlier 
monuments, see EGYPT, § 56. 

A description of the remarkable ruins of Thebes, among which 
the great temple of Karnak (chiefly the work of Thotmes 111.), 
that of Luxor (built by Rameses 11.), and that of Medinet-Habu 
(Rameses ПІ.) are the most remarkable, cannot be given here. 

| W. M. M. 

NOB (22; 
2211 Now Ma [B], NoBa@ [5]. The name occurs in 
the story of David's wanderings (1 S. 211 [2], 
22911 19), also in a vivid prophecy commonly 
assigned to Isaiah (Is.1032), and in a list of Benjamite 
cities (Neh. 1132). There is also probable evidence of 
the existence of such a name elsewhere than in Benjamin 
(cp Guérin, Judde, 3349). 

We find a Waé, NE of Fik іп Jaulan, on the road to 
Damascus, and a Bét Vida, a little to the right of Fa/o(Aijalon), 
which Robinson identifies with the Beroavvag or Bethannaba 
of Eusebius and Jerome (0.502), 218, 46; оо, 27), four (or, as 
most said eight) R. m. E. of Lydda (5А 364); Eusebius and 
Jerome themselves, indeed, connect this name with the Anab of 
Josh. 11 21 1550, but are in error (see ANab) Jerome else- 


where mentions a place called Nohe (cp MT in 1 S. 211 735), near 
Lvdda, which he identifies with Nob the city of the priests (see 
BR, Lc. ; Buhl, 198, and cp ISHBI-BENOB, NEBO). 

If the name Nob (hitherto unexplained} is really a 
mutilation of 'Anab, 'grape-town,' as suggested else- 
where (see ATHACH), we cannot be surprised at finding 
the nanie in different parts of the country. 

The rather difficult task remains, however, of identify- 
ing the Nob mentioned in 1S., Is., and Neh. It may 

А ;.4, De plausibly inferred from Is. 1032 (6 
2. Identification, ev [тй] 969) [corrupt]) and Neh. 1132 
(voB [Nea ms- nL] BN*A om.) that Nob must have lain 
a little to the N. of Jerusalem, between ‘4 di (Anathoth) 
on the E. and Bét Hanind (Hananiah) on the W. We 
require some high point from which Jerusalem shall be 
visible; eZ-7sáciyeh, which has been proposed by 
Kiepert and others (cp Baed.? 117 f.), will therefore 
not do — indeed, this place corresponds rather to 
LAISHAH (g.v.). 
The favourite sites are (1) on the ridge on the N. side of the 


upper Kidron valley (SW of el-‘Isiwiyeh), called by the Arabs 
sadr, ‘breast’ (see Valentiner, ZD.VG 12169 77; Mühlau in 


Riehm, Z7II/B): (2) the hill of Scopus (ог сафеш=Б`ЕЎ) from 
which Titus and his legions looked down on the Holy City 
(Wilson, РЕРО, 1875, p.95; Buhl); and (3) the village of 
лааг, on the hill to the left of Scopns, where Guérin placed 
the ancient Mizpah (Grove in Smith, 25; Conder, PEFQ, 
1875, p. 183). 

There has, however, perhaps been a fault of method 
in the investigation as hitherto pursued, and the fact 
that there is no trace of the name Nob either in the 
lists of priestly cities, or (except in a passage which 
must refer to the NE. of Palestine) in the Talmud,? or 
in the modern Palestinian topography, ought to have 


1. Name. 


1 The etymology of the name (‘the hidden one") which the 
priests of the latest time assumed, certainly does not give the 
original meaning. Perhaps, like the representation (see above, 
8 3), the name has some connection with the god Minu of Coptos. 
Unaccented, it becomes Amén. The Amarna tablets write 
Amanu. 

2 See Neub. Géogr. 23; Buhl, 96. 
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awakened the suspicions of critics. In the present state 
of criticism we cannot make any use of Neh. 1132, for 
the list in which Nob occurs is too probably the com- 
position of the Chronicler, and in v. 32 the mention of 
Nob (omitted in BN*A of @) is evidently suggested by 
Is. 1032. 

We have to ask, therefore, Does the name Nob 
really occur in Is. 1032? The answer must be in the 
3. Criticism negative. In both parts of v. 32 there 

of Is. 1032. are clear indications of corruption. 

The text should run 35y vids пуза 
‘on the hill of God he takes his stand,’ and at the end 
of the verse the inappropriate and superfluous phrase 
powrv nyai is а corrtption of maby nya: ‘hill of God,’ 
which was originally a marginal correction of the faulty 
reading which opens v. 32. Was there any specially 
sacred hill in the line of march between Geba (now 
Jeba') and Jerusalem? Of course, it has to be very near 
the city. There is one—the northern summit of the 
Mt. of Olives, identified elsewhere (see DESTRUCTION, 
MOUNT OF) as ‘the summit where one worships God’ 
(2 S. 1532) and ‘the mountain of those who worship’ 
(2 K. 2313 emended text). It is noteworthy that Dean 
Stanley (Siz. and Pal. 187) had already proposed this 
summit as the site of the city of Nob. Probably there 
were houses near the sanctuary ; but there is no evidence 
of the existence of a town there. 

Nob is also said to be referred to in x S. 211 22919. 
In the first two passages, however, the Hebrew text has 

: na» which it is arbitrary to explain as 
A opin LE meaning ‘to Nob’ (with the locative 
ending), because not only here, but also in 221119 & re- 
cognises a dissyllabic name. One is at first inclined 
to read the name Nubbah and to identify the place with 
Bet Nüba (see above) ; but the situation of Bet Nüba is 
unsuitable ; the ‘priests’ city’ (т 5. 2219) cannot have 
been very far from Gibeah of Saul (15.229). Poels 
(see reference below) thinks that Nob was the name of 
the summit, on which the sanctuary of Yahwe stood, 
and that towns (viz., Gibeon and Kirjath-jearim) stood 
on either side of this hill. ‘This is too boid, but points 
in the right direction. Plainly Gibeon is meant. 
mai is a corruption of дуд or pr; from 2 S. 216 (We., Dr., 
Bu., Löhr, also H. P. Sm., read mq “лл nyaa2) we learn that 
Gibeon stood on or near ‘а mountain of Yahwè.’ Poels acutely 
points out that the dread act of vengeance in 2 S. 21, which was 
too important an event to have escaped record in the life of 
Sanl, must have heen the massacre related in1S.22. ‘In 
Gibeon, on the mountain of Yahwé,’ the offence of Saul was 
expiated by his children. 

Nob, therefore, the ' city of the priests,’ where Ahime- 
lech of the house of Eli ministered (1 S. 21: cp 143), 
and where David deposited the sword of Goliath (in 
т $. 17541 ‘in his tent’ should be ‘in the tent of 
Yahwé ' ^ baxa), was Gibeon, where, according to tradi- 
tion, was ‘the greatest high place’ (т K. 34). No 
inferior sanctuary can be intended ; no other name than 
Gibeon (or Gibeah) can be the original of the mutilated 
and corrupted form Nob. This view will be confirmed 
if the view presented elsewhere respecting the Shiloh 
where Eli ministered be accepted. See Сов, SHILOH. 


Besides the usual helps, cp H. A. Poels, Le sanctuaire de 
Kivjath-jearim: étude sur le lieu de culte, etc. (Louvain, 1894). 


NOBAH (M3); Judg., naBai [В], -єӨ [A], -Be [L]; 
Nu., -Bay, -Bo)0 [BAL], Хов [Vg. |). 

i. A (Manassite?) clan which conquered KENATH, 
and gave it the name of Nobah (Nu. 8242). Cp Max- 
ASSEH, § 9. 

2. A place on Gideon's route in his pursuit of the 
Manassite kings (Judg. 811) ‘Though it is mentioned 
together with Jogbehah, this does not prove that the two 
places were near each other. See GIDEON, § 2, where 
reason is given for accepting the view that Nobah is 
the mod. A'azawdf, in Hauran, NW. of Salhad (see 
KENATH); old names have a tendency to reappear. 

Tok, С; 


1 *'To Jerusalem’ should be ‘to Saul’ (уко). 
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NOBAI (332, Kt., or Nebai, *2*2, Kr.; Buonat [BN], 


veofa [AL], one of the signatories of the covenant (Neh, 10 19). 
He corresponds to the fifty-two * men of the other Nebo’ 
(Neh. 7 33), or ‘of the other Noh’ (Meyer). ‘ Nobai’ should 


either be ‘Gibeon’ (a0, or better—see NEBo—' Nedabi' 
C22). TIK C. 


NOBLES. The rendering of :— 

i. DN, Adrive (lit. 'free, an Aramaism). The ‘elders and 
nobles’ of Jezreel are twice referred to in the story of Naboth’s 
judicial murder (1 К. 21811, where Ki. regards DAN as a late 


post-exilic gloss, but cp Dr. 7n£».(6) 188); and the ‘nobles and 
rulers’ of Jerusalem are frequently conjoined in the narrative 
of Nehemiah (Neh. 216 4813 [1419] 57 75). As Wellhausen 
(//G®), 190) and Meyer (/z. 132) have pointed out, 467i and 
s¢gdnim (pap) seem to be used as convertible terms (Neh. 
617 compared with 1240, 1311 with 1317) In 15. 3412 (400 
B.C. or later) reference is made to the 467221 of Edom, and in 
Eccles. 1017 the land is said to be happy whose king is * the son 
of nobles,’ RVing. ‘a free man.’ (@ renders evrenot, except in 
1 K. 21811 [A; om. B], Neh. 1317 Eccles. 1017 €AevOepot, and 
Is.34 12.) See further, GovERNMENT, $ 26. 


2. VIN, addirim (Vx ‘to be wide, great’), are referred 


to іп Nah. 26 (EV ‘worthies’ AVmg. ‘gallants’) 318 (RV 
‘worthies,’ AVmg. ‘gallant ones’) Jer. 143 (Judah and Jeru- 
salem) Jer. 253436 (figurative) 302r (RV ' prince") Zech. 112 
Neh. 35 (of Tekoa) 1030. The nobles of Judah took part with 
the ‘captains of hundreds’ and the ‘governors’ at the corona- 
tion of Joash (2 Ch. 2320) © has peyoraves thrice, taxupo- 
Tepot once, Óvraroc (2 Ch.), óvváa rac (Nah. 318), and aĝwpnep 


[BN], -pnv [A] (Neh. 8 5). 

3. COMB, partemim (ср Pers. /ratama, ‘first’; but Sym. and 
Pesh. translate * Parthians,’ and the originality e the reading 
^5 15 strongly questioned in Crit. Bib.), Dan. 13 (AV ‘ princes’) 
Esth.13 69. (B has évdofor in Esth.; in Dan. émtAexroe [cod. 
87], фордоци[є)‹и, тор. [BQt', A Theod.].) 

4i 5. 133, nägid (Job 29 то), 3*3, nddid (Nu 
PRINCE. 

б, 78. css, dsilim (Ex. 94 тт, ‘the chosen ones'? but see 
BDB, s.z.), om, gādöl, lit. © great one’ (Jon. 3 7), 1323, xikbad, 
lit. ‘honoured one’ (Ps. 1498, cp Is. 238 7.). 

9. M3, darik, Is. 43 14. See SBOT, ' 15.', Heb. ed., ad loc. 

10. “12, wdzir, Lam. 47, RV; 

The NT terms are: 

11. Bagıàıxós, Jn. 4 46, lit. ‘king’s officer,’ so RVmg., and 

12. evyevys, Lk. 19 12, EV nobleman (in Job 1 5, 5 for no. 7). 


NOD (333), Gen. 416. See Cain. 


МОРАВ (2310; NeAÀaBaicoN [BA], NHÀAB. kal 
NdAIBAIGON [L]), the name of a tribe which adjoined 
the trans-Jordanic Israelites, 1 Ch. 519 (see HAGRITES). 
It is mentioned together with Jetur and Naphish, who 
in Gen. 25:5 [P] and 1 Ch. 131, are two of the last three 
sonsof Ishmael, the last-named son being Kedemah (g. v. ). 
Very possibly зт, Nodab, is equivalent to 323, Nadab, 
a Jerahmeelite name. — Kedemah, being doubtless a 
corruption of Jerahmeel (see KADMONITES, REKEM), is 
a fitting alternative for Nodab.! Blau ventures to find 
an echo of Nodab in the village «debe, SE. of the 
Bosra in Hauràn. TRG 


NOE (Nwe [Ti. WH]), Lk. 336, ete., RV NOAH (g.v. ). 


NOEBA (noeBa [BA], т Esd. 
NEKODA, 1. 

NOGAH (M35, as if ‘sunrise,’ $ 72), a son of David, 
1 Ch.37 146 (vaya, -y«0 [D], vaye, -0 [A], -7 [146 (к)]; VECH, 
vaye [L]). In the parallel list 2 S. 5 the name is omitted 1 in MT 
(similarly 6524), it is supplied in L (raye0) and in B's second 
list (vaye); cp ELIPHELET, І, and see Davin, $ rr n. 

NOHAH (7173), · rest’; од [В], nwa [А], Noyaa 
[L]) а name ina genealogy of BENJAMIN (4.7., $ 9, 
ii. 8), 1 Ch. 82; perhaps corrupted from Naaman (ср 
JQR 11 зоо). Cp МЕМОНАН. 


NON (32), 1 Ch. 727. See Nux. 


NOOMA (моома [A]) т Esd. 935 RV— 
NEBO, iv. 


. 2118, etc.). See 


see NAZIRITE, § 3. 


[узу Елга 245; 


Ezra 10 43, 


NOPH (53) occurs frequently in the prophets as one 


1 Precisely so the improbable my3y in Ps, 22 25 [24] may be an 
error for npylxl. 
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of the principal cities of Egypt. Thus in Is. 1913 it is 
parallel with Zoan-Tanis, in Jer. 216 with 
' Tahpanhes, which proves that it must have 
belonged to northern Egypt. Јег. 441, enumerating 
the places where colonies of fugitive Jews had been 
formed in Egypt, proceeds from N. to S. (Migdol, 
Tahpanhes, Noph, Pathros); Ezek. 30:6 (Sin [read 
Syene?], No, Noph) seenis to arrange from S. to N. 
Hitzig, Smend, and Cornill try, however, to correct the name 
here. @G reads its consonants but does not recognise the name ; 
Memphis, however, in Qg, (see Swete) Sym. Vg. Syr. On 
the other hand, Cornill wishes with © to read Noph, v. 15, 
instead of No, so that Noph would stand parallel with Sin. 


Jer. 46:4 (Migdol, Noph, Tahpanhes) does not secm 
to be arranged in strict gcographical order; but the 
repetition of the statement that Noph belonged to those 
cities in which the exiled Jews settled is important, 
confirming the position near the Eastern frontier of 
Egypt. Ezek. 30:3 mentions it, evidently, as the most 
important city where ‘the princes of Egypt’ reside. 
All this points to Memphis, which the versions read for 
Noph throughout. Strangely, the correct orthography 
is found in MT only in one passage, Hos. 96, where 
Moph (rij—only here—AV MEMPHIS, following the 
versions) is the principal city or, perhaps, the political 
capital of Egypt to which the Jews shall be led back. 
[On the (possible) underlying text see PATHROS, $ 2, 
PROPHET, and Crit. Віё. —т. К. C.] 

The consonants Noph of MT were defended by de Rougé 
(Rev. Archéol. New Ser. viii. 127; Lenormant, 11 222153 
E. Meyer, GA, 8 350), who tried to explain Noph as Napata. 
This ought, however, to have the ending -/, -/4; moreover, 
Noph is a city of Egypt, not of Ethiopia ; no Jews would flee 
to Napata, etc. 

The name of the city! is written in Egyptian Л/л-л/>,% 
vocalise Aez-nófer, later Men-nufe or shortened Men- 
nefe, Menfe. Vhis abbreviation was borrowed by other 
nations as Méudis (Mevgis on coins; ep Targumic 
Méphis), Assyrian Alempi, Mimpi. ‘The Copts wrote 
Menbe, Membe, Лет“, Alefe, whence Arabic Aanf 
(sometimes Munf?) and Jater AZápAe.? Thus we should 
expect the pronunciation .1/ép4 in Hebrew ; the present 
punctuation Móph, Nóph needs explanation.* On the 
etymology in Egyptian, see below (8 2). 

Memphis is one of the most ancient cities of Egypt— 
that is to say, a small city, called ‘the White Wall’ 
(єр Herod. Зог, Thuc. 1104), stood there in 
the earliest times as the capital of the first 
nomos of Lower Egypt. In it stood the temple of 
Ptah which gave the city (and later Memphis) the sacred 
name //a(t)-£a-p/ah, ' temple of Ptab's likeness,’ whence 
the name ' Egypt’ seems to be derived (cp EGYPT, § т). 
The antiquity of the temple and of the quarter of 
Memphis in which it stood was proverbial.? The later 
Egyptians used to call king Menes the founder (Herod. 
299), and that claim is observable already on inscrip- 
tions of the nineteenth dynasty.9 Whether it is his- 
torical truth may remain an open question ; Herodotus' 
report of Menes' making a large dyke, 100 stadia S. of 
Memphis, is certainly erroneous. It is questionable 
whether any kings resided in the vicinity before the 
third dynasty. Manétho calls the third dynasty Mem- 
phitic, and, to judge from the pyramid of king Zoser 
at Sakkarah, its kings built very near Memphis. We 
can then, with the following ' Memphitic’ dynasties of 
Manétho, notice a continual shifting of the royal palaces 
and court-cities (traceable now only by the pyramids 
which were built W. of those residences) in that region 


1. Name 


2. Origin. 


1 Brugsch, Dict. Géogr. 259. 
2 E) 
eal Хе 


3 See L. Stern, 2.4, 1885, p. 148. 

1 After the analogy of No? Fn may also have become "д 
and then *r}3, whence n 

5 Cp Pap. Anastasi, iv. 6 3. 

6 zh 30, 1892, p. 44, calling the god ‘the Ptah of Men-na.' 
What name is intended hy the Uchoreus whom Diodorus calls 
the founder of Memphis is uncertain. 
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from Médüm in the S. to Abu-Roàsh in the N. Finally, 
the great king Pepy (Apopy ?) I. of the sixth dynasty 
built his tomb and city directly W. of the ' White 
Wall'; and this city lasted and imparted its name to 
the resulting complex of earlier and later settlements. 
From that time dates the history of Memphis, under 
the classical name—z.e., from the time when the pyramid 
Men-nófer, 'good-resting,'! was erected. Although 
the old temple of Ptah-Hephaestus and the surrounding 
quarter, forming a kind of citadel by its separate wall, 
was always recognised as the city proper and furnished 
the religious name (see above), the new name Afen- 
nefe(r), even in the latest time, always written with the 
sign of the pyramid, prevailed. 

Memphis was situated some то m. S. of modern 
Cairo, W. of the Nile. By position, between northern 
and southern Egypt, near the S. end of the Delta, it was 
well suited for being the capital. 'The mounds at the 
modern villages of Mit- Rahineh? and el- Bedrashén 
mark the principal part of Memphis ; that it really ran 
150 stadia from N. to S. (Diodorus) is doubtful. The 
mounds of Abadiyeh and En-Nagiziyeh seem to mark 
the N. end of the city proper. Besides the quarter 
mentioned above, we read of those of 'the Southern 
wall,’ of ‘the balance of both countries,’ of ‘the life of 
both countries.’ ‘The life of both countries,’ situated 
on the bank of the river, contained, around the temple 
of Ptah Nefer-ho (2.е., ‘fair of face’), a Phoenician 
settlement, with a temple of the ‘foreign Aphrodite’ 
(=Astarte?). The description in Herod. 2112 does 
not enable us to determine whether this ‘camp of the 
Тугіапѕ' was a bazaar of the foreign traders or a colony 
of deported captives given to the temple as serfs. The 
many divinities and sanctuaries to which the inscriptions 
and the classical writers refer cannot be enumerated 
completely here. They include the local divinity Ptah 
(figured in human form, usually standing, and explained 
as the ‘divine workmaster,’ and creator of the world 
as demiurgos), who had three different forms and three 
large temples here. Sokaris was the local god of the 
western part, therefore of the necropolis (near the 
modern Sakkarah, which name is, possibly, the same 
as Sokaris; cp ISSACHAR, $6). "The latest theology 
tried to find the emanation of the combined Ptah- 
Sokaris-Osiris in the famous Apis (дар) bull. Origin- 
ally, this black bull with various mysterious marks, 
after whose death a search for a successor was held 
throughout all Egypt, sometimes for a long time, must 
have been a separate local divinity. 

Memphis was the most important city of Egypt and 
the principal royal residence until the rise of the eight- 
: eenth (Theban) dynasty. The kings of 

3. History. the een Der to ыш: 
Memphis ; but they still resided there occasionally, and 
the second place among all Egyptian cities remained 
undisputed to it. It does not seem that the storming 
by the Ethiopian P[ijankhy, by the Assyrians, by 
Cambyses, etc., depopulated it very much. It outlived 
Thebes and Sais, and continued to be populous among 
the Ptolemies, who treated it as a kind of second capital, 
although Alexandria drew off all wealth from it. They 
even were crowned there (cp Rosetta Inscription, 4 7, 
etc.) as pharaohs. Sinking very slowly in population, 
.Memphis survived as a city until the Arab conquerors 
built a new capital very near it, on the opposite bank 
of the Nile, as Fostat or Old Cairo. 

This completed the depopulation of Memphis. The stones 


of its old palaces and temples were conveyed to the new capital ; 
modern Cairo, too, has been very largely built with such 


T ——M————————M— M ———————À——— 


1 Also the etymology »z1e-z/r, ‘good monument,’ occurs 
CMM Dendereh, vii. 131). Later etymologies like ӧриоѕ 
= m'n, Coptic mone) àyaBàv (пло) or tapos `Осріёоѕ (as ‘the 
good god’), given by Plutarch (de Zside, 20), are worthless. 
From an Egyptian name meaning ‘alley of sphinxes' (after 
W. Spiegelberg). One of the mounds is said still to have the 
name Tel(l- Munf. 
m ae Apis-tombs near Sakkarah were discovered by Mariette 
in 1851. 
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material. Thus the ruins of Memphis, still described by ‘Abd 
el-latif (about 1200 A.D.) and Abulfeda as very remarkable, have 
disappeared almost entirely. Of the city itself nothing of 
general interest remains but two large fallen monolithic statues 
of Rameses II., probably identical with the statues described 
by Herodotus and Strabo as flanking the entrance to the great 
temple of Ptah. The immense necropolis, on the border of the 
desert, has been better preserved, containing the three great 
pyramids and smaller remnants of some forty others, the 
mysterious, gigantic sphinx of Gizeh, and thousands of tombs 
(although the earliest and most remarkable of these monuments 
did not belong to Memphis proper ; see above). 


W. M. M. 


NOPHAH (M53), a place in Moab, mentioned with 
Medeba in Nu. 21 зо. 


The text, however, is very uncertain. ®© has xai ai yuvatkes 
(айтфь) Єт. просєёќкаосау тӯр єтї Моав ; ie., na becomes 155;- 
Delitzsch, Dillmann, and Strack prefer wR MB) ay ‘so that fire 
was kindled as far as Medeba,' whilst С. A. Smith (АС, 560), 
suggests ПД}, and changes хото Uy to ч270-9у ton the 
desert’ (cp Pesh.). 


NORTH, NORTH QUARTER, NORTH [UTTER- 
MOST PARTS OF THE], NORTH WIND. See EARTH 
[Four QUARTERS OF], and Winns; also CONGREGATION [MOUNT 
oF], and cp BAAL-zEPHON, 1. 


NOSE JEWEL (ТМ Of3), Is. 321, and Nose-ring 
(513, Judg. 824 RVmg., EV ‘earring,’ Exod. 3522 RVmg., EV 
‘earring.’ See RING. 


NOVICE (мєофүтос ; zeopAytus; 1 Tim. 361). A 
better rendering would be ‘neophyte,’ literally ‘ newly 
planted,’ ‘newly put forth,’ ‘a fresh sprout.’ The 
meaning is, as AV™- has it, ‘one newly come to the 
faith.’ The metaphor is sufficiently explained by the 
use of vedpuroy to render yyy, па“, myy) negim, in 
Job 149 Ps. 14412 Is. 57, and Sng, Sathil, in Ps. 1283. 


veóġ. is used by Aristophanes (Pollux) ; also in Egyptian 
papyri of second century A.D. (Deissmann, Neue Bibel- 


studien, 48). 

The classical adjective xovicius, almost equivalent to novus, 
and applied to new wine, to a slave who has recently lost his 
freedom, and the like, became, in ecclesiastical language, the 
technical term for a candidate for admission to a coenobium, whilst 
neophyte was applied to all the newly baptised (veodwrtaror). 


NUMBER. The Hebrews, like the other Semites, 
expressed numbers by the decimal system. That system 
444 was devised before the separation of the 

1. The Semite Semites from the Hamites, since it is 
system of common to all the Semitic peoples and 
numbers. to the hieroglyphic Egyptian. The 
names even of some of the numerals are the same in the 


two families of languages. 

Thus in Semitic ‘two’ is expressed by the root 3a, zz, fn 
in Old Egyptian, Coptic, and Tamaseq by sz; ‘six’ in Semitic 
hy the root 34$ (contracted [except in Ethiopic]—e.g., Heb. 
$š), in Hamitic by sds (which appears in Tamaseq, though con- 
tracted in Egyptian to ss); ‘seven’ in N, Semitic by 3, S. 
Semitic sé’, Egyptian 3/2; ‘eight,’ Semitic ўл, san, tmn, tun, 
Coptic, sz ; ‘nine,’ N. Semitic zs‘, S. Semitic 25, Tamaseq 
zzz. 

The method of treatment also is the same; in both 
the tens are formed from the units by using the plural 


of the former.! 

'The native Hamitic system is, therefore, the decimal. 

Behind this there lay a quintal system based on the fingers of 
one hand. This is still found in some of the languages of the 
more backward of the Hamitic races, as the Bedza, Bilin, and 
Chamir (cp Müller, op. c77., 306). In the Semito-Egyptian group 
the decimal system had developed before their separation. 

'The Sumerian system of numbers was sexagesimal, 

The measurements of time in Babylonia, where day and night 
were divided into six equal parts, cannot, as Ihering has pointed 
out, have arisen among a people who used the decimal system, 
not, therefore, among Semites. His theory that these divisions 
of time arose in keeping the time of labourers? is, however, 
superficial. There are sexagesimal systems in many parts of the 


1 Cp Erman, in ZDMG 4693-129, and his Ægyptische 
Grammatik, 140-147; Steindorff, Koptische Grammatik, 1570-5 
Brugsch, Grammaire Hiéroglyphique, 32-35; Zimmern, ler 
gleichende Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, 179-182 5 and 
Friedr. Müller, Grundriss der Sprachwisseuschaft, Bd. III., 
Abt. IT., 305. 

2 Cp Ihering, Evolution of Aryan, 121 ff. 
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world. They originate in a mystical addition of zenith and 
nadir to the four points of the compass.! 

As the early Semitic Babylonians borrowed their 
system of writing from the Sumerians, they also to some 
extent borrowed this system of numbers. From the 
period of the oldest known writing, the Semites, who 
appear to have been 1n Babylonia in prehistoric times, 
mingled elements from their decimal system with the 
sexagesimal This is shown by the presence of a special 
sign for ten.? In later inscriptions the decimal system 
gradually supplants the other. Thus in the Mesopo- 
tamian valley the native Semitic system reasserted itself. 

Among the Hebrews, so far as we know, it was the 
system always in use ; but before the time of the Macca- 
2. The Hebrew ae there is no evidence that the 

ebrews expressed numbers by figures. 

system. мар E AIR RUE 

umbers were, during these centuries, 
written in words. This is the case on the Moabite 
Stone, in the Siloam Inscription, and throughout the 
OT, including the Book of Daniel. In later Hebrew 
numbers were expressed by letters of the alphabet ; but 
no such notation for numerals as that used by the 
Phoenicians appears among the Hebrews.? 

At an early time in the history of man certain numbers 
were regarded as having a sacred significance. In this 
respect the Hebrews were no exception. Three, four, 
seven, ten, twelve, forty, and seventy were either sacred 
or had a symbolical force. 

Three (sog, 3/07; Syr. #1228, rpets) is the simplest of 
these numbers, and was widely eonsidered sacred. It was 

3. Three, 50 regarded by the Babylonians before the 

К * birth of the Hebrew people, and its sacred 
character in Israel may be due to Babylonian 
influence, unless—as is probably the case— it goes 
much farther back to primitive Semitic society. One of 
the earliest indications of it in Babylonia is the great 
triad of gods, Anu, Bel, and Ea, which appears in the 
inscriptions of Gudea, about 3000 B.C. They represent 
respectively heaven, earth, and watcr.4 

Probably the origin of the sacredness of the number 
three is to be found in the fact that to primitive man the 
universe appeared to be divided into the three regions 
represented by these gods. This cause rendered the 
number sacred among the Vedic peoples of India.5 

Its sacred or symbolical use among the Hebrews the 
following instances will illustrate :—David is given the 
choice of three plagues into each of which the number 
three enters (2 5. 2413 І Ch. 2112);6 Elijah stretches 
himself on the dead child three times (1 K. 17 21); Daniel 
prays three times a day (Dan. 610); Tartarus is divided 
into three parts (///. Ёл. 229); there are three princes 
of Persia (т Esd. 39); Ezra waits three days for a vision 
(2 [4] Esd. 1358 141); the plagues of the Apocalypse 
destroy a third of all that they attack (Rev. 8 9 and 
12); the twelve gates of the heavenly city face three 
towards each of the points of the compass (2274. Ёл. 342 
35: and 361-2, also Rev. 2113); and at last the divine 
nature is under the same influence conceived by the early 
Christians as a trinity (Mt. 28 ro). 


Multiples of sacred numbers came in time to have a sacred or 
symbolic character, as twenty-one (Eth. En. 69 2), thirty (Slav. 
En. 86 1 f), thirty-six (Eth. En. 001), and many others. Con- 
nected with the symbolic character of three is its use to indicate 
that a course of action or a series of events has passed a normal 
point (Am. 1 and 2 Prov. 30 15-31 and 2 Esd. 16 29-31). 


1 Cp M‘Gee in American Anthropologist, 16560. 

2 Cp the Blau Monuments, Am. Journ. of Arch. new ser. 

pl. iv. v, and JAOS 22 118 f., also Cuneiform Texts of 
British Museum, pts. i. iii. v. vii. ix. and x. passim, and the 
inscription of Matnshtn-irba in Scheil’s Zexfes élamites - 
sémitigues. 

3 See Lidzbarski, Merdsem. Epigr. 1198 ff. 

4 Cp Jastrow’s Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, тоў 0; 
and King's Babylonian Religion, 14. 4 

5 Cp Hopkins, ‘The Holy Numbers of the Rig Veda,’ in 
Oriental Studies of the Oriental Club of Philadelphia, 141 ff. 

6 MT in 2 S. 2413 reads ‘seven years’; but this, as Houbigant 
saw long ago (1777), and all recent critics agree, is a mistake for 
* three,’ which © and Ch. have preserved. 
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The sacredness of four (yasw, arba; Syr. атда"; 


тёссарєѕ) was probably derived from the fact that the 
compass has four cardinal points. It is re- 
garded as sacred in widely different parts of 
the world more often than any other number (ср 4 mer. 
Anthrop. 1155). Cp the Bab. phrase ‘the four quarters 
of the world’ (kibrať irdtita, see EARTH, $ 1); and in 
connection with this note the Hebrew ideas about the 
four winds (see WINDs) and the singular theory of the 
origin of the name Adam in Or. Sid. 324-26, Slav. 
Еп. 3013 f. (ed. Charles, 41). The number came to 
denote completeness or sufficiency, which accounts for 
many biblical details. Thus there are four rivers of 
paradise (Gen. 210); Jephthah's daughter is bewailed 
four days (Judg. 11 49); Nehemiah's enemies sent to him 
four times (Neh. 64); God sends four kinds of pestilence 
(Jer. 153) or four sore judgments (Ezek. 1421); four 
horns scatter Judah (Zech. 118/.); four angels of 
destruction are sent from heaven (Rev. 9 13-15). 

The number fonr is used similarly (though by no 
means exclusively) in the measurements of sacred furni- 
ture—e.g., in Solomon's temple (т K. 7), in Ezekiel's 
temple (Ezek. 41-43), in the tabernacle of the P docu- 
ment (Ex. 25 f; and 36 /:). 

In like manner the guardians or bearers of the throne 
of God appeared in fours to different seers (Ezek. 1 and 


10 Zih. En. 4028 Rev. 468 568 14 61 157 194). 


Multiples of four were also used. Thus we have twenty-eight 
in the measurement of the curtains of the tabernacle, forty as 
indicated below (§ 8), four hundred used to express the idea of a 
large number (Gen. 15 13 Judg. 21 12 and often), and 400,000 in 
great exaggerations (Judg. 202 17 2 Ch. 13 3). 


Seven (yag, а; Syr. А, érrá), the most sacred 
number of the Hebrews, was also sacred among the 
Babylonians, where seven planets were 
known and each represented a god,! where 
there were seven evil spirits,? and the underworld was 
surrounded by seven walls.? 

The greetings in the Amarna tablets show that 
seven had a sacred significance in Palestine at an 
early date, and indicate that it was also sacred in 
Egypt. We know that it was held sacred in India by 
the Vedic people (Hopkins, of. cz7.). "The sacredness 
of seven probably originated in the fact that it is the 
sum of three and four, but among the Babylonians a 
great impetus must have been given to its use by the 
fact that there were seven sacred planets; by the influ- 
ence of Babylon it became very popular with other 
Semites. 

Ihering (Evolution of the Aryan, 113) holds that the Sabbath 
was of Babylonian origin and arose from the sexagesimal system, 
which we have seen was native with the Sumerians. They 
worked six days and rested the seventh. If this be true, possibly 
we should see in it the primary cause of the sacredness of seven. 
Cp SABBATH. Some anthropologists hold that seven arose from 
a sacred six by the addition of unity (cp M‘Gee, of. cit. 663 /.). 

The most liberal application of the number seven 
among the Hebrews is found in comparatively late Apoca- 
lypses, where direct Babylonian influence is probable— 
e.g., the seven planets appear (Slav. En. 273); seven 
planetary deities ( ZA. Ел. 21 3-6); there are seven heavens, 
one for each planet (5/22. Ex. 3 to 20) ; seven circles of 
heaven (Slav. Ez. 481) ; then the earth and moon are 
divided into seven corresponding parts (EtA. Ez. 735-8; 
2[4] Esd. 65052). The week of seven days, early associ- 
ated with the seven planets, gave to P the idea of the 
creative week (Gen. 11-25). From these came the notion 
that seven enters into the constitution of man—he is 
made of seven substances and has seven natures (Slav. 
En. 308 f.). Corresponding to this is the conception 
that there are seven rivers in the world and seven islands, 
and that frosts come from seven mountains (E/Z. En. 


77 4-8). 


4. Four. 


5. Seven. 


1 Jensen's Kosmologie, 101 ff. 

2 Jastrow, of. cit., 264. 

3 Jeremias, Bad.-Ass. Vorstellungen vom Leben nach dem 
Tode, 15. 

4 Jensen, гос. cit.; Gunkel, Schöpfung und Chaos, 301. 
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The sacred character of seven snows itself in every 
period of the Hebrew ritual; we hear of seven altars 
built, seven sacred wells, seven lanips, blood is sprinkled 
seven times, etc. (Gen. 72 f. 2128-30 1 K. 1843 Dt. 169 
Ezek. 4022 413 Lev. 14 Nu. 23 and 29 passim, and 
elsewhere). Cp BEER-SHEBA, $ 3; WRS Rel ет. 2, 
18r f. 

Closely connected with this is the thought that seven days is 
a sacred or fitting period of time (cp Gen. 8 10 12 50 10 Exod. 7 25 
Lev. 8 33 Dt. 16 4 Josh. 6 passim, Ps. 126 [7] Apoc. Bar. 205 2 [4] 
Esd. 7 зо /. Acts 2L 4 27 Heb. 11 зо, etc.). 

From this usage seven came to express a complete or round 
number (Job12 Mic. 55 Esth. 11029 1 Esd. 86 Tob. 38 2 Macc. 
Тї Mt. 2225-28 Mk. 12 20-23 Acts63 19 14 etc.). Once (Dt. 7 1) 
seven is equated with ‘ many.’ 

Ten (ney, ‘еу; Syr. ‘čsar, дка) had a certain symbolic 
character, in part because it was the basis of the decimal 

T system, and in part because it is the sum of 
a three and seven.! Its simplest use is to denote 
a round or complete number, as ten lambs, ten shekels. 
ten men, ten virgins, ten talents, etc. This usage 
runs through both OT and NT (cp, e.g., Gen. 241022 
Josh. 2214 Judg. 1710 2 К. 209-11 Job 193 Jer. 4128 
2 [4] Esd. 546 Mt. 25128 Lk. 19 passim, Rev. 210 etc.). 

A more sacred use of ten is found in the ritual. Not 
only were there tithes, but also sacrifices and many imple- 
ments of the sanctuary were arranged in tens (Exod. 
26116 Nu. 7 28 and 29 passim, x К.б and 7 passim, 
2 Ch. 4 passim, and Ezek. 45 passim). 

Because of this sacred character ten is used in apoca- 
lyptic symbolism (Dan. 772024 Rev. 123 131 17371216). 

Twelve (чур cse, nem ‘зік, Syr. (еза, додека) 
derived its sacred character from the fact that it is the 
product of three and four, helped no doubt 
by the fact that the Sumerian sexagesimal 
system had made the number of months twelve. The 
most obvious application of its originating principle is 
found in the fact that the gates of heaven (cp Gen. 28 17) 
were conceived as twelve—three facing each of the four 
points of the compass (242. Ен. 342 351 361 f. and 
Rev. 2112-14). From each of these in turn the sun goes 
forth (24А. En. 723, Slav. En. 14 and 15 passim). Of 
kindred nature is the idea that the tree of life bears a 
fruit for each of the twelve months (Rev. 222). 

Because the number was sacred the tribes of Israel 
were made up to twelve (Gen. 3522 421332 4928 Nu. 
144). That this was in part an artificial reckoning, the 
shadowy existence of some of the tribes, as Simeon, 


7. Twelve. 


shows. Similarly the tribes of Ishmael were made 
twelve (Gen. 1720 2516). See GENEALOGIES i, 8 5; 
TRIBES. 


Many representative men and things were made twelve to 
accord with the number of the tribes (Ex. 244 Nu. 1726 Josh. 
15 x etc.) For this reason the ‘disciples’ were twelve (Mt. 

28). 

The number twelve for all the reasons given entered 
into Hebrew ritual (Ex. 1527 Nu. 889 Lev.245 Nu.7 
passim, Jer. 5220 f. Ezek. 4316 etc.). 

As a symbolic number twelve was chosen to express 
completeness (2S. 215 І К. 1020 Rev. 121). 

The OT tribal usage and the NT apostolic are com- 
bined in the Apocalypse and produce twenty-four (Rev. 
4410 58 1116 194). 

Forty (oya, aród' im; Syr. aró* in, reocapákovra) 
was a symbolic, if not a sacred number. Its simplest 

8. Forty use is to denote a somewhat indefinite period 

E ' of time the exact length of which was not 
known. Thus the wilderness wandering was forty 
years (Ex. 1635 Am. 210525 Ps. 9510 etc.) ; but cp 
Moses, § тІ,е. Probably this and several similar periods 
(e.g., Judg. 311 531 828 131 and 15. 418) are intended 
to represent a generation, since the period from the 
Exodus to the building of the temple is counted (1 K. 61) 
as 480 years or twelve generations.? In some instances 
a semi-sacred character attaches to forty; thus Moses was 

1 M'Gee would seem to account for it as nine plus unity 


Cie., 64+3+1). Cp of. cit. 664 672. 
2 Cp Moore, Judges, xxxviii. 
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in the mount forty days (Ex. 2418 3428); Elijah fasted 
forty days (1 K. 198); Christ did the same (Mt. 42 
Mk. 1:3 Lk. 41/); aud the ascension occurred after 
forty days (Acts 13). 

Seventy (суо, Pim ; Syr. fab'in, éBdoujxovra) has 
a sacred or symbolical meaning in five cases. Seventy 
palm trees grow iu an old sacred spot 
(Ex. 1527); here 7 x то seems to be the 
origin of the number; seventy elders of Israel go up 
into the mount (Ex. 24:9, J), and out to the tent (Nu. 
1124,/, E); in the latter passage Eldad and Medad 
(vv. 26 f.) make up the number to seventy-two ; 6 x 12 
or six for each tribe is, therefore, probably its origin here, 
though the former explanation is also possible if 
Eldad and Medad are not included ; seventy ‘souls’ go 
down to Egypt (Gen. 4627; Ex. 15 (P) and Dt. 1022 : in 
these passages the number is made up artificially to the 
ideal 7 x 10) ; ! seventy years (Jer. 2511 f.), or weeks of 
years (Dan. 924 f.), must elapse before the restoration 
of the kingdom (/.e., 7x 10 years); and seventy dis- 
ciples are sent forth (Lk. I01 17). On the seventy, or 
seventy-one, or seventy-two peoples of the Table of 
Nations (Gen. 10), and on subsequent Jewish and Chris- 
tian beliefs, S. Krauss has written with great fulness of 
learning (ZA TIV191-14 2038-43 [1899, 1900]; cp 
Driver, Deut. 355 /.). 

In Lk. 10 1 the reading is uncertain and the explana- 
tion difficult. 

Many MSS, including КАСІ, and other authorities read 
éPdouyxovta (so Treg., Tisch., Weiss), whilst BDMR and many 
other authorities read ¿ôopýkovra буо (so МН). The number 
may perhaps be chosen to represent the peoples of the earth, 


each of which should have a Christian messenger; cp Dt. 
328, where @ makes the number of peoples equal that of the 


angels? (SX “2 instead of эл %3). Ср, however, Zahn, 
Егпі. 2 392. | ` 
Two other numbers fall to be considered here on 
account of the use made of them in the Apocalypses. 
(а) The first of these is three and a half, with its deri- 
vatives, Scholars agree that the ‘ times, time, and half 
a time’ (үт S Di лу, Was 
10. Three and (y ee A n ks dic 
a hale ‘gm ey» ayia, Dan.127; Karpov kal 
Katpoós kal йш есу Katpov, Rev. 1214), 
also the half week of Daniel 927, stand for three years 
and a half. Meinhold (Yan. 304) holds, on the basis 
of Dan. 927, that the three and a half is a broken seven.? 
Cornill holds that its origin is to be found in the three 
and a half years of the persecution of Antiochus.* If 
we could be sure of a Hebrew origin, one of these ex- 
planations might be accepted. Gunkel has, however, 
with great probability traced the origin of this number 
with other apocalyptic imagery to Babylon, and holds 
that the three and a half represented the half of Kislév, 
and the three months, Tébet, Shébat, Adar, the time 
from the winter solstice to the festival of Marduk—the 
time covered by the period of winter—i.e., the period of 
the supremacy of Tiàmat.? If this be its origin, the 
application to the years of oppression, on which all 
scholars are agreed, would be most natural, as would also 
its explanation as a broken seven (Dan. 927) ‘There 
have been various attempts to define more precisely the 
three and a half: the 2300 evenings and mornings ( — 
ir5odays: Dan. 814); 1290 days (Dan. 1211) ; 1335 days 
(Dan. 1212); with these we should put the 1260 days 
of Rev. 113 126 and the 42 months of Rev. II2 135. 
Scholars who insist on the unity of Daniel explain these 
differences of statement in that book by supposing that 
the author conceived the coming of the kingdom as 
a progressive event, the different stages of which are 


9. Seventy. 


1 Cp Dillmann, on Gen. 46 27. 

2 According to Stade (ZA TIV 5300 [1885]) and Bertholet 
(ad іос.), who prefer 65's reading, Dt. 328 is perhaps an inter- 
polation, as reflecting a late belief. 

3 So also Behrmann, Dax. о, and von Gall, Einheit d. Dan. 


92. 
4 Sich. Jahrwochen Dan. 22 ff. 
5 Schöpfung und Chaos, 309 f. cp CREATION, $ 16 (2). 
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ndicated in these numbers.! The theory of composite 


authorship affords a more satisfactory explanation. 
On the most probable view of the composition of Daniel (cp 
JBL 17 62-86), the original use of three and a half is in 725, 


where asp means ‘part,’ not necessarily ‘half’ This writer, 


imbued with Babylonian learning, drew from Babylonian material. 
His own explanation — 1150 days—is given in 814. A less 
well-informed writer, imbued only with Hehrew lore, related it 


to Heb. imagery in ch. 9, making it a broken seven (2. 27). The 
final editor and two later glossators are responsible for its intro- 
duction into ch. 12, and its varying explanations in vv. 11 12.2 

The numbers mentioned in Revelation are clearly 
interpretations by the NT writer of the three and a half 
of Daniel. 

(4) The second number referred to above ($ то) is 666 
(x&s', €€axdocat [-coe -ta] ёўкоута ët, Rev. 13 18), variant, 
11. Six hundred us v. 801). Not y НА un- 

and sixty-six. critical interpretations of this number 
which find in it references to the Pope, 
to Napoleon, etc., the following explanations may be 
noted: —(1) Briggs’ explanation: a ‘straining after 
the holy number seven and falling short of it in 
every particular, marking the beast, therefore, and his 
subjects as deceivers.’3 (2) Aárewos —666 (Iren. v. 
303), which makes the Beast the Roman empire. Cp 
Clemen's similar theory and van Manen Th. T 85 477. 
(3) Nero Cæsar (sep үу = 666) has been widely accepted 
since the omission of the final ; of Nero would give the 
variant 616.3 (4) Vólter thinks Trajan Hadrianus or 
Hadrian the meaning (юлт: pra = 666, another spell- 
ing being ou pte = 616).° (5) Zahn 6 and Spitta? 
hold 616 to be the original and Caligula to be the beast 
(Гаїоѕ калсар= 616). (6) Gunkel holds that the number 
originated, like other apocalyptic material, in Babylon, 
and originally referred to Tiamat or Primeval Chaos 
(mop inn = 666).8 Other modern explanations which 
need not be enumerated here may be found in Zahn, 
Einl, 2622-626. 

Of these solutions (2) and (5) hold that this part of 
Revelation was written in Greek. If, as many recent 
interpreters hold, and rightly, it was written in Hebrew, 
these explanations would not be adequate (cp ArocA- 
LYPSE, $ 13). Of the others, that of Gunkel (6), in 
view of the Babylonian origin of apocalyptic material 
which he has proven, gives the best explanation. The 
number would be likely to be perpetuated because it fell 
just short of the sacred number seven at all points, and 
would naturally beapplied by apocalyptists to persecutors 
like Nero (3) and Hadrian (4). When translated into 
Greek the explanation of Irenzeus (2) would be very 
natural. The application to Caligula (5) may have been 
made in some form in ancient times, but could only 
have been made through the Greek.? G. A. B. 
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Laws and Institutions ($$ 17-20} 
Redaction (8 21). 
in 28-36 (8 10). Greek version (§ 22). 
P in 1-27 (88 11-16). Bibliography ($ 23). 
The name Numbers (Numeri, 'Api&uol) was given to 
the fourth book!” of the Pentateuch in the Greek Bible 
1. Name and because it begins with the census of 
i nionts the Israelites taken in the second year 
co * of the Exodus, giving the fighting 
strength of each tribe. 
1 Cp Cornill, of. cit. 22 f., Bevan, Bk. of Dan. 168 fF, 


Boehmer, Reich Gottes и. Menschensohn i. B. Dan. 195-206. 

2 Cp Gunkel, of. cif. 269 n. 

3 Messiah of the Apostles, 324. 

4 Bousset (cp. APOCALYPSE, $ 43) still holds to it. It was 
first proposed in 1831 by Fritzsche (Annalen der ges. theol, Lit. 
1.342 /7.)-. 

л der Apok. (1893), p. 215. Cp Aberle, Тл. Quar- 
talschr., 1872. 

6 Zeit. fiir kirchl. Wiss., 1885, рр. 5957. Cp his Einleitung 
i. d. NT 2624 ff. 

7 Offenbarung des Johannes, 392 ff. 

8 Schöpfung u. Chaos, 378. 

9 Cp discussion of this point in Am. Jour. of Theol. 2 797 n. 

10 [ncertainancient lists ofthe OT books Numbersstands third, 
changing places with Leviticus ; see Sanday in Stud. Bib. 3241. 
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The corresponding Hebrew name is p'mpen von! 
Book of Musters, Numbers (lit. ‘the mustered men,’ 
12123 etc., ср 1429) ; the book is more coninionly cited 
by а catchword from the first sentence, 1375 or Qd 


The Book of Numbers covers, in the chronology of 
the Pentateuch, a period of more than thirty-eight years ; 
viz., from the first of the second month in the second 
year of the Ixodus (11) to the latter part of the fortieth 
year (3338, cp 2023-29). 

„Chaps. 1-10 то record things that were done and laws that were 
given in the wilderness of Sinai; 10 11-20 13, the departure from 
Sinai and what happened in the way and at Kadesh, the sending 
out of the spies and the unsuccessful attempt to invade Canaan 
from the south ; 2014-27, the departure from Kadesh, the circuit 
around Edom, the conquest of the Amorite kingdoms E. of the 
Jordan, and the hostility of Moab, down to the appointment of 
Lon as the successor of Moses shortly before the death of the 
atter ; 28-36 contain additional laws and ordinances given in the 
plains of Moab. 

In contrast to Leviticus, which is entirely legislative, 
and in its present form belongs as a whole to the priestly 
stratum of the Hexateuch, Numbers, like Exodus, com- 
bines history and law ; JE and P are both represented ; 
the method of composition and the character of the 
redaction, also, are similar to those in Exodus. Chaps. 
1-1028 and 256-36 (with the exception of a few verses 
in 32) belong wholly to P ; in 1029-255 P and JE are 
united. It will be most convenient to begin our investi- 
gation with the latter chapters. 

The thread of JE's history of the Exodus, which was 
dropped in Ex.34, is here resumed. Nu. 1029-32 is 

2. JE: Chaps. from J; the sequel, [EE consent 

10 29-12, (cp Judg. 116 4 11), has en omitted. 
The following verses 33* 35 f. are prob- 
ably from E; 34 is a late gloss dependent on те 
In J Nu.1029-32 probably followed closely upon the 
command to set out from Sinai for Canaan, Ex. далак 
the Yahwistic legislation, which a redactor has incorpor- 
ated in Ex. 34, originally stood at an earlier point in the 
narrative. Nu.1033 f£ may come, in like manner, from 
E's account of the departure from Horeb which is ordered 
in Ex. 82344 ; but the original sequence of E has been 
too much disturbed by additions as well as by redaction 
to admit of a confident rearticulation. In the following 
chapter the clamour of the multitude for flesh and the 
sending of the quails (11 4-13 15 18-244 31:34) is from J; 
but there are indications that the original narrative has 
been expanded by different hands; 7-9 are not improb- 
ably an archaeological gloss ; amplification is suspected 
in both 18 fA and 31 f£; it has been conjectured that 
102-12 15 originally stood in connection with Ех. Somes 
The inspiration of seventy elders, who share with Moses 
the gift of prophecy that they may assist him thus in 
bearing the burden of the people (16 f. 244-30) has no- 
thing to do with the miracle of the quails ; it follows the 
representation of E in Ex. 337-11 (the tent without the 
camp), and is perhaps a younger counterpart (E,) to the 
appointment of judges in Ex. 18 13-26.5 The destruction 
of the murmurers at Taberah (1-3) is also probably from 
E; 35 is a fragment of the itinerary, cp 1216. Chap. 
12 is related to 1116 f. 244-30, and may perhaps be 
regarded as a caution against erroneous inferences : no 
matter how many inspired prophets there may be, Moses 
is the organ of revelation in a unique sense (cp Ex. 8811 
[E] Dt. 3410 [Rp]. What the Cushite woman in 121 
has to do with it is not clear. 

1 Origen in Eus. HE 625 Аимесфекодеци 5 AM. Yoma 71, M. 
Ménáchóth 43, 50га 365 etc. 

2 Jerome, Prot. Gal., Vayedabber ; Massora. 

з Verses 35% are included in modern editions between inverted 
niins, which serve the purpose of brackets. As early as the 
second century the verses were marked off in some way to show 
that they are misplaced ; see К. Simeon b. Gamaliel in Siphré, 


Nu. § 84. In @ they stand before v. 34. See Harris, /ОК 
11364; Blau, Masoret. Untersuch. 40 ff.; Ginsburg, Introd, 


342 f. 

1 Bacon, Exodus, 141 ff. 

5 The rare word бум (2. 25) seems to connect these elders with 
the рухум of Ex. 2411; Wellh. CH2, 102 n. 

6 The Cushite wife plays a considerable part in Hellenistic 
midrash. See also Moszs, $ 4, ned. 
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In the account of the spies the narratives of P and 
JE are combined ; to the former belong 181-170 210 25 
‚ 26а (to Paran) зг 14 x f. (in part) 5-7 (9a) 
5 ср: 10 zu n w by Rp). The 
pies. threats of Yahwé and the intercession 
of Moses, 14 11-24, are a secondary element in JE, prob- 
ably Rjg ;? note the resemblance to Ex. 327-14 and the 
quotation of Ex. 846 fF. in 17 f. In the remainder of the 
chapters (JE) two strands appear? (most clearly in 13176 
ff. ), but even with the aid of Dt. 119-45* a clean analysis 
is scarcely possible. In one account (E) twelve men are 
sent up into the hill-country of the Amorites (cp Dt. 
120); they go as far as the Valley of Eshcol and bring 
back specimens of the fruit of the land, and report on 
the population of the different regions of Palestine 
(1317c, 18 in part, 20 23 f. 266* 29 33*); in the other (J) 
men are sent up into the Negeb, penetrate to Hebron, 
and bring back word that the land is flowing with milk 
and honey, but the people are strong and dwell in 
fortified cities (172, 18 in part 19 22* 27* 28). Caleb gives 
his vote for an immediate invasion ; but his companions 
declare the undertaking impossible (зо f. J). The people 
are dismayed and propose to return to Egypt (141* 3] 
4 E); 148 f., commonly attributed to J and regarded 
as part of Caleb's speech (1330), are perhaps originally 
a remonstrance of Moses (cp Dt. 129-31) in E (82 Rjg). 
The transpositions which have been proposed are then 
unnecessary. ‘The secondary passage 1411-24 (cp Dt. 
134-40 and P in Nu. 1426 f.) seems to have supplanted 
—perhaps in part incorporating—the sentence of Yahwe, 
only 254 (E, cp Dt. 140) remaining. The sequel, 392-45, 
seems to be from E, with some editorial amplification 
and change; cp J in 211-3. [Cp Moses, NEGEB, 
87.] 
The destruction of Korah and his supporters by fire 
from heaven (161a 4* 2 3-11 16-24 26a 27a* 35) is from Р, 
. though not all of the same age (see 
hase de below, $1 1); theuprisingof the s 
' ' ites Dathan and Abiram against Moses, 
and their fate—the earth opening and 
swallowing them up with all that belonged to them — 
from JE (cp Dt. 116). Doublets in the narrative (see 
especially 32 f.) suggest that both J and E have been 
drawn upon, and many attempts have been made to 
separate the two strands. Others recognise but one 
source, more or less amplified by later hands in 13 f. and 
28 f. ; the indicia point on the whole to E (Schrader, 
Kuenen, etc.). The beginning of the story is not intact; 
we do not learn what these men had said or done before 
Moses summoned them, nor are the antecedents of 15 
clear. 
With P's account of the drawing of water from the 
tock in 201-13, which is dependent on JE in Ex. 17 1-7, 
are combined fragments cognate to one 
5. Chaps. 20/.7 of the sources of the eae in Ёх.; 
these (12* за 5 282) are generally attributed to J. The 
name (Waters of) Meribah attaches to Kadesh (Ezek. 
4719 4828 Dt. 8251); 8 the narrative is, therefore, in 


and Abiram.? 


1 See Kosters, Historie-beschouwing, 37 ff; Oort, TA.T 
$251 7 (1869); Kayser, Vorexilisches Buch, 81 fF. (1874) ; E. 
Meyer, ZA TW 1 139 (1881); Kue. 74. 711 545 % (1877) ; Stein- 
thal, ZV Ps. 12276 /f. (1880); We. CH) 103 ff. 336 7. ; WRS, 
OTIC?) доо ff; Bacon, Exodus, 177 fj; Carpenter and 
Harford-Battersby, ad loc. 

2 Or perhaps a still later hand (Kuenen, Eg; Carpenter and 
Harford-Battersby, J,). 


3 Kuenen is alone in ascribing the repetitions and discrepancies 
to interpolations and glosses in a single source (E). 

1 Cp also Josh. 146-15 Nu. 2664 / 326-15. 

5 Land, Godgeleerde Bijdragen, 1865, рр. 967 /7:; 1866, pp. 
416 77. ; Oort, 20. 1860, pp. 205 7%; Graf, Gesch. Bücher, 1866, 
рр. 89 A; Kosters, Historie- beschouwing, 119 ff. ; Schrader- 
De Wette, Eint. 289; Кие. ТА. 712139 J.: Hex. 8 6, п. 37, 
$ 16, n. 12; We. CH(2) 105 f. 339 7: WRS, OT/C 402 S; 
Di. VDJ. loc.; Bacon, Exodus, 190 f. ; Baudissin, Priesterthunt, 
34 f. 276 Ja; Kittel, History, § 22; Carpenter and Harford- 
Battersby, Hex. See also DATHAN AND ABIRAM, КОКАН. 

6 See Dillmann, Bacon, and Carpenter and Harford-Battersby. 

* On 201-13 see Co. ZATIV 111 f. (1891). 

8 So Dt. 332 also is rightly emended ; cp 65. 
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place here rather than before the advent at Sinai.! The 
other name, Massah, associated with Meribah (Ex. 177 
Dt. 338), gives rise to difficult questions (see МАЅЅАН 
AND MERIBAH). From Dt. 922 it may be inferred that 
in JE the provocation at Massah also followed the de- 
parture from Horeb.? P must once have contained а 
clearer account of the fault of Moses and Aaron than 
we now find ; see v. 24 27 13 f. Dt. 3251. The negotia- 
tions with Edom, 2014-21, are in the main from E (cp 
2121-23); 19 f, which sets in afresh, is probably an 
expansion, rather than a fragment of J as has been 
surmised. The conflict with the Canaanites, 211-3 (cp 
Judg. 116/.), is from J, a counterpart of 14 41-45; the fiery 
serpents, 44-9, from E, connecting with 20220. The 
following itinerary is derived from JE (cp P in 83); it 
is not complete—a fragment which probably preceded 
12 is recognised in Dt. 106 f. —nor unitary ; the pheno- 
mena are attributed to composition (182-29,? or the 
whole of 16-204 being ascribed to J) or to extensive 
interpolation ; 184-20 anticipate, and bring us to the 
same point we reach in 22 f. The poetical pièces justi- 
catives in 14 f. 17 f. 27 f. are noteworthy. The war 
with Sihon, 21-31, is generally assigned to E; 240 25 
seem to be foreign to the source, perhaps containing a 
fragment of J, 26 a later editorial note ; 32 is connected 
with 244 (65, Jazer) and in diction shows affinity to 
Judg. 1 (J); 33-35 are an addition derived from Dt. 31-3. 

Chaps. 22-24 are wholly from JE; only 221 is from 

P, and the reference to the sheikhs of Midian in 2247 

. perhaps Rp—others suppose that they 
E oec. * were named in J. The story of Balaam 
d was contained in both J and E; 22 
22-35 (the speaking ass) is from J, and the antecedents 
of this version appear in 2-2: where many doublets give 
evidence of the union of two sources (cp за зё, 20 4b, 
etc. ),9 in one of which (E) Balaam is summoned from 
Pethor in Syria (54, cp 237 Dt. 234 [5]), in the other (J) 
from among the neighbouring Ammonites (sc, Sam. 
Pesh. Vg.) God's revelation in the night (8 f. 19 f.) 
has characteristic marks of E ; 17 f. (cp 24 11-13) is from 
J, to which source 7 also, with a more or less considerable 
part of the preceding verses, and probably 11, is to be 
ascribed. The four oracles in the following chapters 
fall into two groups, distinct in the form of introduction 
and somewhat different in character, especially when 
manifest instances of contamination and redactional 
adjustment are set aside.‘ Those in 24, as is now 
generally recognised, are from J, the two in 23 from 
E; a harmonistic connection imitated from 2311-14 is 
made by Rjg in 2327-30; in 2235 also the same hand is 
seen. Additions have been made to the last oracle, 
probably in two stages, 2420-22 and 23 f. ;* on the age 
of these verses see BALAAM, § 6. 

Chap. 251-5, describing the seduction of the people 
by the Moabite women, is from JE (cp Hos. 910) ; 
. doublets indicate the presence of more 
ie than one source, за 5 may be ascribed 

” to E. The conclusion, the nature of 
which may be inferred from 4 5 (cp also Dt. 43 7), was 
omitted by Rp, who put in its place—as an instance of 
the execution of s—the story of the sin of an Israelite 
prince with a Midianite woman and its consequences 


1 In Ex. 176 * Horeh' is premature: cp 191% 

2 See Exopus, $ 5, Exopus (Book), § 3 v. 

3 E. Meyer, etc. 

4 Bacon, and Carpenter and Harford-Dattersby. 

5 For the literature see BALAAM, 8 8 ; add E. Meyer, ZA 7H” 
1 117 fF. (1881) ; Stade 26, 146., G1 7 1 115 7; Del. ZA HL 9 119 
Jf. (1888); Bacon, Exodus, 218 7; Carpenter and Harford- 

Jauersby, /7ex.lo224 f; v. Gall, Zusammensetzung и. 

Herkunft d. Bileam Pericope, 1900; Steuernagel, 57. A. 1899, 
p. 340, Einwanderung d. israel, Stämme, 72 f. (1901). 

6 [On the difficulty here referred to, cp PETHOR.] 

7 Kuenen is almost alone in deriving all four from one source 
(E); see also Steuernagel, .52. Ar. 72 340 (1899). 

8 Di, We. CH) 346 f., Co. . Я 

9 On 2421-24 see Hommel, Altisrael. Ueberlieferung, 245 
(=AHT 245). 

10 Kue. 74.7 18 5277 
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(6-15), sacrificing at the same time the introduction of 
the latter ; 1-5 itself is perhaps not unmutilated. 

We know from Dt. 3:2 f. (see especially 18-20)! that 
JE contained the allotment by Moses to Gad and Reuben 

_ of the conquered territories E. of the 
Ao Jordan, on condition that their armed con- 
of Gad ana "18% should co-operate with the other 

Renben? tribes in the subjugation of western Pales- 

“tine. Such an account is found in Nu. 
32, but it is not easy to say how much of the deuterono- 
mist's sonrce— presumably E—has been preserved in it ; 
20-27, which in substance corresponds most nearly to 
Dt. 3 18-20, ean hardly in its present form be ascribed to 
either E or J. The phenomena seem to indicate that a 
late author has rewritten the account, following in the 
main the representation of his source and to some extent 
employing its phraseology ; 28-32 is from P. Verses 
6-15 belong to an advanced stage in the history of the 
redaction.? In 39 417. we have fragments of J, of the 
same kind as several diseonnected notices in Josh. and 
Judg.1; Budde puts them with Josh. 17 14-18; whether 
other parts of 1-5 or 34-38 are taken from the older 
narratives is questionable. 

The sources from which J and E drew their materials 
are of various kinds and values.* The invitation to 

7 Hobab (10 29 f.) preserves the memory 
2 кеа of the historical relation of Israelites and 
PE Kenites; the story of the spies (13 /.) 
апсы: indistinctly reflects the fact that Caleb 
alone reached its seats about Hebron from the S.; the 
settlements of Machir and Jair (3239-42) and probably 
also the cities of Gad and Reuben (34-38) represent tribal 
movements or territories at a later time. The poems 
in 21 are ancient; whether they are rightly interpreted 
is another question. The traditions of the sanctnary at 
Kadesh do not yield as much as might be expected — 
little more indeed than the fact that it was long the 
religious centre of the tribes, some memories of confliets 
with the population of the Negeb, and the legend of the 
origin of the copious fountains, the Waters of Meribah, 
which Moses by miracle caused to spring from the rock ; 
the name (‘ controversy '), originally perhaps equiv alent 
to the later ‘En mishpat (Gen. 14 7), suggested the ' con- 
troversy ' of the people with Moses.? Other stories are 
explanations of names; so TABERAI (‘burning’) and 
KIBROTH-HATAAVAH (‘graves of desire,’ 11) ; the origin 
of the bronze serpent (21 4 7) is an etiological legend of a 
different kind.9 Stories with a distinct purpose are the 
prophesying elders (11), Miriam's leprosy (12), the fate 
of Dathan and Abiram, and of Korah (16). A theory 
of the relations of Israel to the neighbouring peoples 
finds expression in the embassies to Edom (2014 ff.) and 
to Sihon (2121: f.) ; cp also the story and prophecies of 
Balaam (22-24). 

In Nu., as in Ex. and Lev., it is plain that P is 

not the work of one author nor of one age.” In Nu. 
. 27 12-14 we come to the end of Moses' 

10. P: chaps. career; we are, in fact, at the same 
E point which is reached in Dt. 3248-52 
весопсату, (P) In the redaction of the Penta- 
teuch these verses could stand only after the promulgation 
of the law beyond Jordan and the last admonitions of 
Moses (Dt.), and they were accordingly transposed to 
that place, where comparison shows that they are pre- 
served in their primitive form ; their original position in 

1 Dt. 312-20 has been somewhat extensively interpolated. Cp 
also Josh. 1 12 7. 

2 Kayser, Morexilisches Buch, 94 ff. (1874); Kue. 72.711 478 
Jf. 559/7. (1877); Hex. $ 6, n. 42, $13, n. 29; We. СА) 115, 351 ; 
Bacon, Exodus, 234 7; Addis, Mex., Carpenter and Harford- 
Battersby, Hex. 1 239 P 

3 Kue. ТА. 711 559 7. ; We. САО) 351. Di., Ki., etc., regard 
them as ultimately from J (worked over bya redactor); Patterson 
attributes them to a deuteronomistic hand. 

4 See HISTORICAL LITERATURE, § 3. 

5 If Massah be the same place it may signify ‘ordeal’ waters, 
See WRS Rel. Sem.) 181. 

6 See IDOL, $ 4, NEHUSHTAN, 

7 See Exopus (Book), $ 5, Leviticus, $$ 2, 32. 
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P, however, was in Nu., immediately preceding the in- 
stallation of Joshua (2715-23); after this nothing is in 
order but the ascent of Abarim and the death of Moses, 
P's account of which is preserved in Dt. 34.1 On the 
other side, the position of the second census, with its 
close—the generation of the exodus had now all passed 
away—indicates that the late author (Ps) found the 
command to Moses (27 12 f.) in this place. It follows 
that Nu. 28-36 are out of place, and there is a strong 
presumption that they contain supplementary matter 
appended by later hands at the end of the book, 

An examination of the chapters in detail confirms this pre- 
sumption. Nu, 28- 29 40 [30 1] is a highly s elaborated novel 10 
P's calendar of feasts in Lev. 23 (28 3-8= Ex. 20 38-42). Chap. 30, 
on vows by persons who are not sui juris, emhodies a restriction 
the necessity for which can only have grown out of the increas- 
ing religious independence of women ; formulation and diction 
are late. Chap. 31, the vengeance taken on the Midianites (cp 
2516-18), with precedents for the purification of warriors and 
the division of the spoil, has all the characteristics of historical 
midrash, resembling parts of Judg. 20 and numerous chapters in 
Ch. The author of v. 22 felt the inappropriateness of the intro- 
duction of this story after 27 12 4% Chap. 32, the assignment of 
territories E. of the Jordan to Gad and Reuben, has been touched 
upon above ($ 8). It there seemed probable that the chapter is 
based upon an older source (Е ?), but it is in the main the work 
of a writer of the priestly school not far removed in age from the 
author of the preceding chapter; 6-15 are not improbably still 
more recent ; they presuppose 13. substantially in their present 
composite form.2 Chap. 331-49, a list of the marches and en- 
campments of Israel from Rameses to the Plains of Moab, pro- 
fessedly written by Moses (2), is im fact a compilation by a late 
author not from P alone but from other sources in the Hexateuch 
(especially Ex.1522 / 27 Nu. 1134 4 2110 f Dt.106 /).3 
Others suppose that a list originally found in Pc has been 
extensively worked over and interpolated by later editors. In 
this difference of opinion the position of the list in this appendix 
is not without weight. Several of the names do not elsewhere 
occur in the Hexateuch.5 The compiler has been singularly 
unfortunate in the place he has given to 36-40. Chap. 33 50-56: 
extermination of the Canaanites.6 The hortatory character of 
the verses is foreign to P; 50-53 shows both in the introductory 
formula and in contents affinity to Н (cp Lev. 26 1—saskith only 
in these two passages—3o 19 4); 54 has been brought over from 
26 53,43 55 is to be compared with Josh. 23 13 Judg. 2 3 (for the 
figure cp also Ezek. 2824). The verses, with their composite 
reminiscences, were prefixed hy a late redactor to 34. Chap. 34: 
boundaries of. Palestine, designation of a commission to divide 
the land among the tribes. The chapter seems to be supplemental 

to 26 52-56, itself secondary. In what remains of P's account of 
the division of the land in Josh. there is no allusion to such a 
commission (cp Tosh. 182 / ЈЕ, and 141 /A Р), nor are the 
actual N. and S. boundaries the same; cp also Ezek.47 13-17 
481. Chap. 351-8, forty-eight cities assigned to the Levites— 
including the six cities of refuge first mentioned inv. 11 ; the execu- 
tion of these directions is found in Josh. 21. The provision con- 
flicts with 18 21-24 2662, according to which the Levites were to 
have no landed inheritance. Chap. 35 9-34: cities of asylum and 
law of homicide (see Josh. 20). The law corresponds in substance 
and intent to Dt. 19 1-13, cp also Ex. 2112-14. The casuistic 
formulation is foreign to P, and resembles Ex. 21 or Lev. 25; nor 
is the phraseology consistently that of the priestly legislation. 
The phenomena suggest that the present law is founded upon a 
law of homicide and asylum derived from H, or one of the collec- 
tions which served as the sources of H. The older 4370¢h are in 
part preserved with little change (see, e.g., 16 77); two strata of 
editorial additions may be recognised, one akin to Ru (see especi- 
ally зз д, and observe the introductory formula, 9 /:), the other 
a late representative of P's school, to whom is to be ascribed the 
making of the ‘congregation ' judges (cp Dt. 19 12) апа perhaps 
the substitution of the amnesty at the death of the * high priest ' 
for an older general pardon by a new king. Chap. 36, heiresses 
must not marry out of their own tribe, is a novel to 27 1-11 (see 
also Josh. 17 5 /.) ; like the latter, in the form of a case decided by 
Moses. It is dependent also on Lev. 25 то f. (reversion in the 
Jubilee year), though the bearing of this provisionisnot altogether 
clear. 

Thus Nu. 28-36 appears to belong entirely to the 
younger strata of the priestly law and history. 

Ву no means all of P in Nu.1-27 was contained in 
the History of the Sacred Institutions, or belongs to the 
oldest stratum of priestly legislation. The lack of 
unity is conspicuous in the several passages which have 


for their subject the setting apart of the Levites for the 


1 See Klo. St. Ar. 41256 / (1871) = Pentateuch, 229 D., see 

oe 115 /, cp We. CH (2) 115. 
2 See especially Kue. 7л. 711 559% (1877); We. CH?) 351. 

3 Demonstrated by Kayser, Forexilisches "Buch, 97-99; ср 
We. CHE) 184: Kue. елт. 8 6, П. 43. 

3 Dillmann, Kittel, Kautzsch. 

5 See WANDERINGS, WILDERNESS OF. 

6 Cp Ex. 34 12 7. 2324 Dt. 7 1-6 Josh. 23 4-13 Judg. 215-5. 
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service of the tabernacle; viz., 147-53 (cp 233) 35 * 
4 85-26 17 [1716 f] 181-7. The three 
passages in 1 3 and 4 have to do with 
the numbering of the Levites, their 
substitution for the firstborn of Israel, 
and the assignment of specific duties in the removal of the 
tabernacle to the three Levite clans, Gershon, Kohath, 
and Merari. At least three strata can be distinguished ; ? 
the oldest is 35-10 11-13, later than this is 14-39 40-44, 
youngest of all 4 ; the simple and general commandment 
of the first is successively amplified and heightened ; 
4 16-20 seems to be later than x-15 21-49. Chap. 85-26 is 
younger than 4; note the lower age of entering the 
service (824, cp 41; see also x Ch. 2324 26), the extrava- 
gant purifications (86, cp Lev. 148 f; 17, cp 19), and the 
symbolical ‘ waving’ (тт тз); 156-22 23-26 are probably 
a supplement to 5-152. In Nu. 181-7 there is no allusion 
to a previous choice and consecration of the Levites ; 
the definition of their duties and careful discrimination 
of their office from the priesthood are superfluous after 
314 f. 4 85-26 and even after 35-13 ; 18 1-7 must therefore 
be ascribed to a different source. The relation of 181% 
to 16 f. (contention about the priestly prerogative) seems 
to indicate that it was at this point that Pg (see col. 2081, 
n. 3) introduced the assignment of the Levites to the ser- 
vice of the sanctuary. The older representation of P in 
16 is that Korah (a Judzean) at the head of two hundred 
and fifty princes of the congregation opposes the exclusive 
claims of Moses and Aaron to the priesthood ; all the 
congregation js holy. In the attempt to vindicate their 
claims they perish (161a 2 [except the first words] 3-7a 
19-24 [except the words ‘ of Korah,'etc.]27235). А later 
redactor transformed Korah and his companions into 
Levites who aspired to specifically priestly functions, 
and otherwise worked over the story (especially in 8-11 
16-18), adding 36-40 [171-5]. 

The story of the plague (1641-50 [176-15]) and the 
miracle of the rod that budded (17 1-11 [16-26]) have the 
same purpose; they prove that Yahwé has chosen the 
family of Moses and Aaron to minister to him. The 
latter is perhaps a later addition; 1712 f. [27 f] 
connect better with 1641-50 [176-15], and on the other 
side contain the premises of 181-7, Сһар. 181-7 ex- 
hibits some duplication—in part contamination from 
3, 4 f. —and other evidence of retouching by late hands.? 

The rest of 18 deals with the support of the clergy ; 
the dues of the priests (8-20), the people's tithes to the 
Levites (21-24), and the tithe of the Levites to the 
priests (25-32). The long catalogue of priestly per- 
quisites (cp Lev. 1012-15) presents extreme claims ; * it 
15 natura] to suspect that an older and more modest 
tariff has been enlarged, but in its present form the 
passage appears to be homogeneous, unless we might 
regard 19 f. as the original nucleus.? "The tithe to the 
Levites (21-24) is connected by 22 with 1-7 17 12 f. [27 f.] 
and the older form of P in 16 (Korah and his com- 
panions not Levites); the verses show dependence on 
Ezek. 44:013. The tithe of the Levites to the priests 
(25-32) exhibits some features which suggest that an 
older /órá& underlies 25-28 at least. 

The gifts of the princes (ch. 7) were made ‘on the 
day that Moses made an end of setting up the taber- 
12. Chap. 7: ena De A 88); the ex d п 
the gifts of PUPA therefore, is immediately after 
the princes. x. 40. Оп the other hand, the refer- 

ence to the census (2), the names of the 
princes (12 1824 etc.), the wagons for the transport of 
the tabernacle given to the Gershonites and Merarites 
but not to the Kohathites (3-9),9 presuppose Nu. 14. 


11. P in chaps. 
1-27: the 
Levites.! 


‚1 Ses We. СИ®) 178 f. ; Kue. Hex. $6, п. 35. For the general 
literature see LEVITES. 

2 See We. CH) 179 ff. 

3 Dependence on Ezek. 44 is also apparent. 

4 See Wellh. Prol.(4) то Æ 

$ Cp597 

6 The use of wagons is not contemplated even in the late 
chap. 4, nor in 1017. 
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The whole character of the chapter stamps it as one of 
the latest products of the school to which the amplification 
of Ex. 85-4015 due ; six whole verses are repeated verbatim 
twelve times with only the change of the donors’ names. 

Chap. 1 f. are in great part a mechanical enlargement 
of an older and much briefer text, reminding us in this 
13. Chap. 1/: respect of Ex. be Las 8; more dee 

the census; one stage n the expansion may b 
observed. The order of the tribes in 
order of camp land? : qe 
ашаар nd 2 presents curious variations ;! 2, 
which brings Judah to the head of the 
list, is the younger; the parenthetical introduction of 
the results of the census in the general orders of Yahwé 
to Moses coucerning the encampment is singularly inept ; 
the circumstantiality of the whole is characteristic of the 
epigoni of the priestly school (cp, esp., 4 7). The 
order of march is given also in 1013-28, at the moment 
of departure from Sinai (1012 f. ),? and that is the place 
at which, according to the usual method of Pc, we 
should expect to find it; but 1013-28 exhibit syntactical 
peculiarities which indicate a very late date; it has 
been surmised (by Dillmann) that these verses have 
supplanted an older text. The details of the census 
in 1 also appear to be elaborated by later hands; the 
order of the tribes in 17-47 differs from that in 5-15, and 
agrees with 2 in the peculiar position of Gad (but ep 6) ; 
observe also the relation of 1 44-47 to 233 f. ‘The oldest 
stratum of P in these chapters may have contained no 
more than the command to number Israel, and brief 
statistics of the several tribes with their totals.? "The 
relation of this to the census of 26 will be considered 
below (8 15). 

The rule regarding the passover is given in the form 
of a precedent, the decision by Moses of a case brought 
14. Chap. 9 f.: before him at the passover of the second 
the postponed SP The date in 91 conflicts with 11, 

DOSE 'here we are already two weeks beyond 
passover, etc. ` y Р ae 
the Paschal season. An old ‘fords, in 
a formulation akin to H, is incorporated—with much 
expansion—in 104-14, and traces of phraseology kindred 
to Н rather than to P are casily discerned in > under 
that of Ps. Verses 15-23 : the cloud over the tabernaele 
gave the signal to mareh or to encamp. ‘The passage 
has no connection with the preceding ; :sa sets in at 
precisely the point we have reached in Ex. 4034 /, and 
the following verses are parallel to Ex. 4036-38. His 
not unsuitably placed before the breaking-up of the 
encampment at Sinai (1011 /.),* but in its present 
form it can hardly be assigned to the oldest stratum 
of P. Chap. 101-10; the silver trumpets. The 
making of the signal trumpets seems to be part of the 
preparations for the departure 1011 f., but precisely 
the verses which establish this connection (5-7) are 
proved by the abrupt change of person and the incom- 
pleteness of the enumeration to be an interpolation in 
dependence upon 2; 228 is harmonistic. There re- 
mains a law for the convocation of the congregation and 
of the princes respectively (т 2a 3f. 8), the age and 
original position of which are uncertain ; it may perhaps 
be put in the same class with 81-4. Verses 9 f., use of 
trumpets in war and at festivals, are plainly older than 
1-8, and apparently kindred to H (so Horst and others) 
or its sources; cp Lev. 2324 (Н under Ps ?). 

P's account of the departure from Sinai is found in i: f. 
(13-28 are secondary—or tertiary; see above, 8 13); 
this was followed by P's version of the story of the 
Spies and the sentence upon the generation of the 
wilderness (see above, 8 3, begin.); the narrative was 
continued by the story of Korah and his abettors (in its 
older form) in 16 1a 2* 3-74 19-24 27a 35 (see above, § тт); 
the plague (1641-50 [17 6-15]); the miracle of the rod 
that budded (171-11 [16-26])— perhaps secondary; the 

1 Cpalso7 10 13-28 (both agreeing with 2), Ex. 12-4 Gen. 468 

2 Chap. 105 £ 1s a gloss; see below, § 14. А 

3 The two references to the census in Ex. 30 11-16 and 38 24-26 


are both in late contexts. ү 
4 Compare the position of 1035 7. in E. 
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designation of the Levites, 181-7 (see above, § 11); 
P's part of the story of the water from the rock (201* 2 3% 
6 8a* 1012—altered by Rp to obliterate the sin of Moses 
and Aaron); the death of Aaron (20 226-29 2110 11@ 221 
256-8 [9] 14 f. [10-13 16-18 later expansion]. Of the 
narrative little more than this can be vindicated to Pg. 

The census in Moab (ch. 26) is not expressly said to 
be the second, though this is implied in v. 64 (К).1 The 

, chapter is formally connected by v. 1 with 
d ' 258 f. (the plague). , The numbering of 
in Moab the tribes is the basis of the division of 
' the land (52-56), and is therefore in place 
here, while the census in 1 has no manifest end. In 
contrast to 1 the clans of the several tribes are named ; 
ср Gen. 46 (15). A striking discrepancy is noted 
between Nu. 2658 and Ex. 516 f. Nu. 317-20 (cp also 
161a); the priority seems to be on the side of 26 (Wellh. 
CHE 184 f.,. There is some plausibility in the hypo- 
thesis that 26 is the oldest of the census lists. Verses 
9-11, based on Nu. 16 in its composite form, are a late 
interpolation ; 59 is probably glossed from Ex. 21 and 
otherwise ; 64 f. is redactional, cp 1429 34. 

As in several other instances in Ps, the law re- 
garding the inheritance of women is given in the form 
16. Chap. 27 1-11: of a decision by Moses establishing 

inhemtenceot а precedent and rule. It is not 

women. unnaturally placed after the census 

in 26; cp, especially, 2633; 273 

refers to the story of Korah, apparently in the older 

form of 162-7, in which his supporters were members 

of the secular tribes.? An old law in formulation 

resembling the zõrðďk in H is incorporated in 82-11 ; the 

case is similar to the deferred passover in 9 and the 
story of the blasphemer in Lev. 24 1o ff. 

Many of the laws and institutions in chaps. 1-27 have 
already been discussed.? Of the rest 
ihe'itutions in it is doubtful whether any were con- 

Chaps. 1-27 tained in the original History of the 
ý ` Sacred Institutions. 

Chap. 51-4: lepers and all other persons suffering 
from uncleanness excluded from the camp. The latter 
prescription goes beyond anything elsewhere in the 
legislation in the stringency with which it draws the 
consequence of the theory of the holiness of the camp 
in the midst of which Yahwe dwells; the law for the 
purity of warriors, Dt. 289-14, is quite a different 
thing. Vv. 5-8 area novel to Lev. 61-7 [520-26], to which 
a general rule about the priest's dues (9 f.) is annexed 
from an older source (cp 1819 f.) ^ Jw 11-31: the 
ordeal of jealousy. The formulation of the tod’ corre- 
sponds to that of laws in Leviticus which we have found 
to be comparatively old; the beginning (11124) and 
close (29) suggest that it was taken from the same old 
collection which was the principal source of H ; it has 
been expanded and glossed by later hands in a way 
similar to Lev. 17 or 23g f, and it is difficult to 
separate the old law from the later accretions. In the 
ceremony of the bitter water itself it may be suspected 
that two forms of the ordeal have been combined. 

Chap. 61-8 contain а /óraA kindred to Lev. 13 f., and 
not improbably, like the law of the leper, derived from 
18. Chap. 61-21: the chief source of Н; in 7 contamina- 

the Nazarite 'tion from Lev.211:/. may be sus- 

ва pected ; 9-12 аге а novel 10 1-8. Verses 

13-21 prescribe a ritual similar to those 

in Lev.6 /.; cp Lev.2; 19/- resembles 525/. Old 

customs in part underlie the law (the shaving of the 

head, 18, the boiled shoulder, 19), but in general the 
more elaborated rite has superseded the older rule. 

Vv. 22-27: the priest's benediction; misplaced here 
—its natural position (in Рс) would be in proximity to 


17. Laws and 


1 The allusion in z. 4 is a gloss. 

2 Possibly, however, to the present composite text of P. 

3 For those inl /. see $ 13; 3 8 115 85-26 $ 11; 9,8 143 
18 & 11. 

4 See Stade, ZA TIV 15 166-178(1895) ; Carpenter and Harford- 
Battersby, Тел. 1191/7. See JEALOUSY, ORDEAL OF. 
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Lev. 922 f. Chap. 81-4: the candelabrum and 
care of the lamps; cp Ex.272o0/f. Lev. 241-41 All 
three of these passages are astray; only Ex. 2531-40 
stands in its proper place. The natural connection for 
the directions in Nu. 81-3 is in the immediate sequel of 
Lev.9, but there is nothing to show that they ever 
stood there ; probably the verses are secondary ; v. 4 is 
a gloss from Ex. 2531 ff. 
Chap. 151-16: the prescribed quantities of flcur, oil, 
and wine (#izhdk) to accompany various sacrifices. 
Noteworthy agreement in formulation and 
19. Chap. 15. diction connects the law with H ; compare 
the introduction with Lev. 239 f (cp Lev. 1923 252); 
13-16 With Lev. 17 101315. The phenomena seem to 
indicate that an old 46rd touching voluntary offerings, 
which perhaps once stood in proximity to Lev. 23 (H's 
feasts), has been used as the basis for a paragraph 
regulating the /inZàA ; the expansion seems to have 
been made by a writer of the same school as the priestly 
reviser of Lev.239 7; the awkward form of 14-16 
suggests the hand of a late editor or scribe.  'The 
torah 17-21, introduced as in 1 f (sce above), is 
assumed in Ezek. 44 3o to be familiar ; cp also Neh. 1037. 
An old law requiring first-fruits of barley grits has here 
been modified; the word Aad/dk in 2o is а gloss, as 
appears from its syntactical isolation and its absence 
from 2: as well as from Ezek. I, 22-31 are attached 
to the preceding without introduction, though upon an 
entirely unrelated subject—the sin-offerings of the con- 
gregation (22-26) and of the individual (27-31) respectively. 
The law is a partial parallel to Lev. 4 (cp 51-13), but 
both the formulation and the prescribed sacrifices are 
different; cp Lev.414 with Nu.1524, Lev. 428 with 
Nu. 1527.2 Тһе two belong to different strata of the 
priestly legislation or the practice of different times. 
Lev. 4 is undoubtedly late; ? Kuenen regards Nu. 1522-31 
as later still. There are, at least in 22-26, traces of an 
older /órák having some resemblance to those in H, but 
the evidence is not so clear as in the previous cases. 
In its actual form the law seems to be younger than 
Lev. 51-13, but probably older than Lev. 4. Verses 
32-36: the fate of the man who picked up sticks on the 
Sabbath, inserted here probably as an instance of sin 
‘with a high hand’; character and language show that 
the story is a bit of late midrash, similar to Lev. 24 1o ff. 
(the blasphemer ). I'v. 37-41, the tassels (s75i7£): an 
old ZráA set in the distinctive motives and phrases of H 
(see LEVITICUS, $ 24); 4o is perhaps an addition, and 
in 38 the persons of the verbs have been changed. 
Chap.19 deals with the red heifer— a means of 
purification for those who have contracted defilement 
20. Chap. 19: cm ош with a щш body (see 
the red heifer, CLEAN: $ 17). The old law-book from 
which Lev. 12 15 are taken must have 
contained provisions for purification in such cases ; but 
the missing /072/ can hardly be discovered in Nu. 19. 
The chapter consists of two parts, 1-13, 14-22. In the 
former we miss explicit directions for either the making 
or the application of the purifying mixture ; in the latter 
we find both (17 18 f£), but without any allusion to the 
‘red heifer.' Verses 14-22 are not the sequel of 1-13, but 
seem rather to be a parallel to it; note the new 
beginning (14), the more particular definition of the 
causes of uncleanness (14-16), the preparation of the 
water—apparently from the ashes of an ordinary sin- 
offering (17),4 and the method of application (18 f). 
Though the rite is crude, the law in both its parts seems 
to belong to a very late stratum of P ; the only refer- 
ence to it is Nu. 3123, ср 19. 
Our examination of the Book of Numbers shows 


1 See Ехороѕ [Book], $ =; Leviricus, $ 14. 

2 The harmonistic explanation that Lev. applies to sins of 
commission, Nu. to sins of omission, is not warranted by the 
text. 

3 LEviTiCUS, $ 5. 

4 The last words of 9 are perhaps a harmonisiic gloss. 
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that the process by which it reached its present form 
Р was long and complicated. As in 
oe Exodus, J and E were united by a 
redactor, Rjg, who harmonised them where it was 
necessary (e.g., 28 27 29), and sometimes introduced 
speeches of his own composition (1411-24—unless this 
be from a later hand). E, at least, has a secondary 
stratum represented by such passages as 1116 f. 246-30 
12. The narrative of JE was subsequently united with 
the parallel history of P; sometimes closely interwoven 
with it, as in 18 / 16 20. But the simple hypothesis 
of composition —]E combined with a ‘priests’ code’ 
containing the history of P and the mass of ' priestly’ 
laws—nowhere proves more inadequate to explain the 
actual phenomena than in Numbers. Very little of the 
legislation or legal precedent in the book was included 
in the History of the Sacred Institutions; much of it 
was introduced after the union of JE and P, at various 
times, by many different hands, and from diverse 
sources. The same thing is true of considerable parts 
of the narrative, such as the secondary stratum of 16, 
the election of the Levites, census, order of encamp- 
ment, etc. The additions found their place in part in 
the framework of Po, or at least within its limits; in 
part in an appendix (28 f£, see above, $ то). Some- 
times they are introduced in an appropriate place, 
frequently otherwise (e.g., 19); of systematic codification 
there is no trace.! 

The modifications of the ritual are chiefly in the 
direction of more numerous sacrifices and larger re- 
venues for the priesthood ; these correspond in part, 
no doubt, to actual changes in the practice; in part 
they manifestly represent the theories of scribes rather 
than any more tangible reality. In the history, likewise, 
the later additions, such as the war of vengeance upon 
Midian, are properly described as midrash ; the fiction 
has a purpose and embodies a theory. 

Fränkel describes the Greek translation of Numbers as 
poor and scrappy, as though by different hands.? Com- 
22. Greek parison of Nu. 1 with 4 strongly suggests that 

vercion (5 in these chapters is the work of two inde- 

` pendent translators: thus ey NN ко), Ad Bere 
арҳту : Ве тд кєфёћалор ; ртт», Kara ovyyevelas : 
xara ӧђиооѕ, etc. An exhaustive examination of the 
several strata of the book such as would be necessary 
to determine whether here, as in Exodus 35 f, © 
witnesses to the daskeué of the Hebrew text, has never 
been made. There are, at least, no such considerable 
variations in the order as in Exodus. 

(a) Commntentaries.—Vater (1805); A. Knobel (1861); С. Е. 
Keil (1862,02) 1870, ET 1867); Е. C. Cooke (1871); J. P. 

Lange (1874, ET 1879); E. Reuss, La Bible, 
23. Literature. 32 (1879), Das Alte Testament, 3 (1893); A. 
Dillmann (1886) ; H. Strack (1894). 

(2) Criticism.—Berthean, Graf, Nóldeke, Kayser, Kosters, 
Colenso, Wellhausen, Kuenen, etc. (for titles see Exopvs, $ 7, 
and DkuTERoNoMv, $ 33); Bacon, Trip. Trad. Ex. (1894); 
Addis, Documents of the Hexateuck, 1 (1893), 2 (1898); 
Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, Mexr. 2 vols. (1900). In- 
vestigations of particular chapters are cited in the footnotes 
to the respective paragraphs, С.Е. М. 


NUMENIUS (моүмнміос [ANV], $ 72), son of 
Antiochus, sent by Jonathan (about 144 B.c.) as high 
priest and by the ‘senate’ of the Jews on an embassy 
to Rome (1 Macc. 1216 f.) and to Sparta (ib. 17, ср 
1422; see SPARTA). He was afterwards sent on an- 
other embassy to Rome—this time by Simon (about 141 
B.C.)—bearing as a present a large golden shield, 
weighing a thousand minas, to confirm the treaty be- 
tween the Romans and the Jews (т Macc.1424, ср 
15157) Cp the decree of the Roman senate given by 
Jos. Ant. xiv. 8s, which Josephus, however, assigns to 
the time of Hyrcanus П. See Schür. Hist. i. 1266 ff. 


NUN (113; as if ‘fish’ [Aram., Ass.]; but once no, 


1 The relation of these additions to the secondary stratum of 
Ex. is frequently close. 

2 Einfluss der раі. Exegese auf die alex. Hermeneutik, 
167 7.; see also Popper, Sti/tshdtte, 165 / 171 177 ff. 
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Nón, 1 Ch. 727; мүн, an old corruption of мдүм [H 
for N], cp Ges. Thes. 864 ; but in Nu. 139[8] Nayna 
[Е], in Ch. моүм [BA], моүм [L]. NayHkoc and 
-yoc [Jos. ]), father of JosHua (g.v.), Ex. 8811 Nu. 1128 
Josh. 11, and often. No doubt a clan name, and 
probably shortened or corrupted from NAHSHON (g.v.). 

'The name is of much interest, for it takes us into the 
heart of the question, Did the Israelites have names 
derived from animal-totems? Does ‘ Nahash’ (lit. 
' serpent '), the name of an Ammonite king, justify us 
in supposing an Ammonite serpent-clan (cp WRS Kix. 
221, 304)? lf so, a fish-clan is not inconceivable, the 
'fish' being perhaps the mythic serpent, such as the 
Babylonian deity Ea (Oannes), the god of the subter- 
ranean deep which is coiled round the earth like a 
serpent, and the source of wisdom and culture.! Well- 
hausen has even suggested that AMNON, or Aminon, a 
name in David's family, means ' my mother is the ser- 
pent’ (//G), 24, n. 2; cp ZZed. 9, 152, n. 7). There 
is, however, an increasing body of evidence, the force 
of which is cumulative, to show that the theory of 
totemistic family names must be applied, if at all, with 
the greatest caution, many of the names quoted (see 
Gray, HPN, 88 f.) being strongly suspected of cor- 
ruptness. — NAHASH, for instance, is very possibly a 
corruption of ‘Achish’ (see also IR-NAIIASH), and 
Amnon, ог Aminon, of *3yz, or ‘nym, ‘a man of Maon’ 
(for an analogy see SHEVHATIAH); Maon was prob- 
ably in the district of Jezreel to which Amnon's mother 
Ahinoam belonged. The theory, therefore, that Joshua's 
father was named ‘Fish’ or ‘Serpent,’ or (we may add) 
that Levi is connected with ' Leviathan' (Skipwith), is still 
more improbable than the theory that the name of the 
Assyrian capital really means ‘ fish-dwelling ' (see NINE- 
VEH, $ т). On this ground, and on that of the wide 
prevalence of corruption in clan-names, we are justified 
in assuming р: (MT Nun) to be corrupt. What then is 
most probably the true name of Joshua's clan? The 
present writer has already presumed to give a new 
answer to this new question (see JOSHUA). Joshua was 
the closest of the friends of Moses, and must have be- 
longed to the same clan, if we should not rather treat 
both Moses and Joshua as the eponyms of kindred 
clans. Now Joshua should be another form of Abishua 
= Abi-sheba, which is an Aaronite name, and closely 
resembles Eli-sheba, the name of a Judahite clan with 
which ‘Aaron’ intermarried. That Abi-sheba and Eli- 
sheba are really names of the same clan can hardly be 
doubted. Now Eli-sheba is introduced to us as 
‘daughter of Amminadab, sister of Nahshon.’ It is 
very probable that according to another representation 
Jo-sheba, or Abi-sheba, or Eli-sheba was the son of 
Nahshon, and that pens was sometimes written in the 
abbreviated form ту. — NAHSHON (g.v.) probably has 
arisen out of үйэ; Joshua, like Moses, was probably 


connected in legend with the N. Arabian Cush. Cp 


MOSEs, $ 6. 
According to Tob. 11 [А] one of Tobrt’s ancestors was named 
комут. See ADUEL, DS eet 


NURSE. The nurse or foster-parent occupied among 
the Israelites as dignified a position as in ancient Greece 
or Rome,  Faniilies were sometimes put under the care 
of male servants : cp 2 K. 105, who ' brought up’ (535. 


2 K.106; cp Is. 12 Hos. 912 etc.) their charges. Such 
a servant was JEHIEL (3). See FAMILY, $ 13. ‘Nurse’ 
is the rendering of two Hebrew words :— 

1. ЛУК, бәнёнеїй (lit. ‘one who supports,’ reOnvds), used of 
Naomi (Ruth 416) who was nurse to Ruth’s child, and of the 
woman who had charge of Mephibosheth (2 S. 4 4). 

2. Пр, wénéketh (lit. ‘one who suckles’); of DEBORAH 


q.v.) the nurse of Rebekah (Gen. 358, rpo$ós ) ; cp also 2 K. 112 


1 On the ‘fish of Ea’ (Nun-Ia; cp the Bab. name Niinia, 
(Hommel, A HT зоо), see Jensen, Kosmzol, 81,7. Cp the theory 
of Nóld. and Wellh. that mn (Eve) properly means * serpent, 


the primeval serpent. See ADAM AND EVE, $ 3, n. 3. 
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(=2 Ch. 92 11) and Ex. 27 (rpo$evovsa). The pl. про 
occurs Is. 49 23 (‘nursing mothers’ EV), together with ПОК 
* nursing fathers, or foster-fathers, teOnvoi), which in the sing. 
is found only in Nu. 11 12 (7:Oyv6s). Cp FAMILY, $ ro. 

NUTS. 1. NIN, деб (kapya Ct. 6r:f),! denotes, 
according to the ancient versions and almost unanimous 
tradition, the walnut-tree, Juglans regia, L. This is 
the proper meaning not only of «apta by which 65 
renders égds, but also of the words akin to the latter in 
Aram. and Arab. (gausdé and guus), these Semitic forms 
have their origin in Persian. The walnut is native in all 
the regions from E. temperate Europe to Japan, its S. 
limit coineiding roughly with that of the vine. Though 
found in the mountains of Greece, the walnut was not 
much regarded by the Greeks until they obtained a 
superior sort (named by them xdápvov ВатМмкб» or 
mepaikóv) from Persia; the Romans also regarded it as 
of Persian origin (de C. Orig. 342 f. ). 

2. cep. bofnim (repégiwwÜos or repéBiwÜos ; Gen. 
48 п), are almost certainly ‘pistachio nuts’ as in RVm£., 
The word is akin to Syr. 2efm*/Aà 'terebinth' ; cp 
Ar. duim (ep Ass. bujnu), said to be borrowed from the 
Syr. word (Frankel, 139). The nuts are the fruit of 
Pistacia vera, L., a shrub whose native country is 
Palestine, extending into Mesopotamia ; elsewhere it is 
an importation. 


O 


OABDIUS (waBA'elioc [BA]), т Esd. 927 RV [AV 
om. ]— Ezra1026 Ави (g.v., 2). 


OAK (Bow ete.), Gen. 358 ete. See TEREBINTH. 


OAR. т. DVD, malz, KotH, Ezek. 276; and 
oarsman, Did, 2110/4, котућатуѕ, Ezek. 27 291. 
2. DIN, "Un Sdyif, ‘fleet with oars,’ 15.33 21, See Surv. 


OATH (Anglo-Saxon ádh; Goth. aiths; etymology 
uncertain). ‘An oath may be defined as an asseveration 
or promise made under non-human penalty or sanction ' 
(BO s.v.; ep Нер. 616). The use of the oath, 
mention of which is made throughout the OT, presup- 
poses a legal system in some stage of development. 
At what precise date the oath came into vogue among 
the Hebrews cannot be determined (ep Lev.51 [P]) ; 
but the need of it must have been felt as soon as a 
case arose in which no witnesses could be found with 
whom to confront and confound the aeeused (Ех. 226-11). 
See LAW AND JUSTICE, $ то. The common 
Hebrew equivalent йай (aac) is 
derived from the same root (pa; in Niphal 
‘to swear’) that supplied the word for ‘seven’ (рд, 
Хра"). 

‘Seven is а sacred number among the Semites, particularly 
affected in matters of ritual, and the Hebrew verb ‘то swear" 
means literally **to come under the influence of seven things." 
Thus seven ewe lambs figure in the oath between Abraham and 
Abimelech at Beersheba, and in the Arabian oath of covenant 
described by Herodotus (38) seven stones are smeared with 
blood’ (WRS, Rel Sem.(?); cp BEER-sHEBA, and for the 


number seven, Сеп. 33 з Lev.46 Nu. 93129 Josh. 64813 Zech. 
Зо Rev. 123 157 Mt. 1245, etc.) Cp NUMBER, $ s. 


Another word, "4Zi£ (asx), which is often translated 


‘oath,’ means literally ‘curse,’ and, therefore, when it 
is used something more awful than the ordinary oath is 
intended. 

Solemn as was the oath alone, its awfnlness was 
greatly increased when a curse was added. To express 
this twofold idea Hebrew sometimes combines the two 
words (Nu. 521; cp 1 K. 831 2 Ch. 622 Neh. 1029 Dan. 


1 [In Cant. 611 ‘garden of nuts’ is exactly parallel to ‘ garden 
of pistacio-nuts' (Est. 77 /., ПЕП n33; MT has the improbable 
JED ‘a, cpls spen ue2 ^0] 
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OATH 


These nuts would form a natural component in a 
present carried from Palestine to Egypt; in the latter 
country they are 'still often placed along with sweet- 
meats and the like in presents of courtesy.’ See FRUIT, 
§ 13. N. M.—W. T. T.-D. 


NYMPHAS (EV, with Tisch., Treg., Lightf., Zahn), 
or (RV? - with Lachm., WH) Nympha (Nyman 
may be either NYA«AN; Z.e, the masc., or NY MAN, 
i.e., the fem. ; see below), with ' the ehurch that is in 
his house' (so AV; but RV ‘their house ’}, is saluted in 
Col. 415 It is not quite clear whether the 'honse' 
referred to was in Laodicea or in Hierapolis—most 
probably in the latter (cp Col. 413), as the ' brethren’ in 
Laodicea are mentioned separately. Nymphas (masc.) 
is enumerated in the Chronicon Paschale among the 
seventy disciples of the Lord; cp Bolland, .4c/a 
Sanctorum, Feb. 28. The name would be a contraction 
from Nymphodotus or Nymphodotus. 

The rare occurrence of the name (C/4 3 1105 vuu$as ; ср C/G 
1290; C/L 257, Nyphas?) might lead to the alteration of avro 
(DEFGRKL, etc.), in rjv кат' otkov алт. exxAngiay, into айт 
(B 67**), whilst avrov (КАСР), though adopted by RV, Tisch., 
and Treg., is surely a mere reminiscence of х Cor. 16 19 Rom. 
16 5, for ‘the brethren’ must have had more than one house. 
The objection to vég$ar is that the form is Doric (Lightf., 
Abbott, Zahn); this is overruled by Hort (Ap. 163a), but 
surely ‘Martha’ and ‘Lydda,’ being Semitic names, are not 
quite parallel to * Nympha’ (for Nymphe). 


Өз). In the case of 'à/àA an imprecation was always 
added ; in the ease of X2Az'áA there need be none. 

The oath, as Benzinger says (art. ‘Eid’ in PA £B), * played 
a great part among the Israelites in ordinary life’; but on 
common occasions the less severe form of oath was deemed 
sufficient. 

So, when a promise was made by one person to another (Gen. 
248 Josh.2 1720 2 S. 217 1 K.243 Tob. 520), by one tribe to 
another (Josh. 9 20), by a people to 15 god, king, or priest (Judg. 
9151 5.1426 2 Ch. 15 15 1 Esd. 59396 Judith 8 1130 Jos. Aad. 
xii. 11 xv. 10 4), or by Yahwé to Israel's ideal ancestors (Gen. 26 3 
Dt. твт Ch. 16 16 Ps. 105g Jer. 11 5 Ecclus. 442r Dar. 2 34). 

The meaning of the terms may be illustrated by 
Mt.’s version of Peter's denial of Jesus. Peter in the 
first instance denied simply ; in the second he denied 
with an oath (Mt. 2672 руўсато pera Opkov—i.e., he 
made use of the f2£z'àA); in the third he began to 
utter an imprecatory oath (7jparo karaÜeguarijew каї 
òuvýeiw—i.e., he employed the '2/4Ё in addition to the 
Sbha'adh), Peter did not, as might be inferred from EV, 
use blasphemous language ; what he did was to employ 
the most solemn form of oath. The three denials. 
indeed, represent the three Jewish methods of making 
an asseveration. The first method was that used by 
Jesus himself (Mt. 2663 f. ). 

Of the forms which the oath took when expressed in 
words several are mentioned in the OT. These are: 
‘God do so to me and more also '( a5 
For n2 ewe І S. 1444! 2 S. 335 т K. 223; 
variations of this are: ' God do so to thee, ete.’ 1 S. 317, 
‘God do so to the enemies of David, ete.’ r S. 2522, 
' God do so to Abner, etc.’ 2 5. 39, ‘and the Gods do 
so [to me], ete.’ т K.192) ‘As Yahweée liveth’ 
(mmn. т $.1439 196; variations of this are, man? 


2. Forms. 


тоз) onn ‘as Yahwe liveth and as thou thyself livest’ 
I 5.203, “оол sax m moen” ‘as Yahwé liveth and as 
my lord the king liveth’ 2 S. 1521). ' Yahwé isa witness 
between me and between thee for ever’ (“`2 [ay] mm 
смуту 325 1r 8.2023; or, reading chay instead of 
inserting чу after mm, * Yahwé is an everlasting witness,’ 


1 In 1 8. 1444 b is to be added after ®©, or to be understood. 


See the remarks of Driver, and H. P. Smith. 
2 On the different punctuation of "п in these passages see 
H. P. Smith on 1 S. 14 39. 
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еіс.). ‘The God of Abraham . . . judge between 
us’ (уул ош, . . . Dmax bx), ‘By myself have 1 
sworn, etc.’ ("nyazi °з, Gen. 2216, Yahwe being the 
speaker), That Paul used some kind of imprecation is 
implied in 2 Cor. 123 Phil. 18 Gal. 12o. 

For these passages Tylor compares the words of Athanasius 
tI stretch out my hand, and as I have learned of the apostle, I 
call God to witness on my soul’ (Apol. ad Imp. Const.; see 
Augustine, De Mend. 28; Epist., cl.39; cl.4250; Euarr. in 
Psalm. 88 (4) ; Serm. 307 319). 

The Jews are said, moreover, to have sworn by heaven (cp 
Dalman, Worte Jesu, 1168), by the earth, by the sun, by 
Jerusalem, by the temple (see Mishna, 5/0020 42; Mt. 534 
9316; Bérakhith 55; Aiddnshin ті a; Maimonides, Yad Ha- 
Hisaka, Hilkith Shčbü'öth 12), by the angels (Jos. B/ ii. 16 4) 
and by the lives of distinguished persons (Gen. 42 15 1 S. 126 
17552 S. 11 11 14 19). 

In taking an oath it was usual, in order to add 
solemnity to the occasion, to lift up the right hand 
towards heaven (Gen. 1422 Dt.3240 Dan.127 Rev. 
1056; cp Homer, //.19 254, Pindar, Olymp. 7 120). 
Hence ' to lift up the hand '' is used as an equivalent of 
‘to swear’ (Ex. 68 Ps. 106 26 Ezek. 205; cp Ps.1448, 
‘Their right hand is a right hand of falsehood,’ and 
Ar. yamin ‘an oath,’ lit. ‘right hand’). Sacrifice often 
formed part of the ceremony of the oath (see SACRIFICE 
and cp //. 8276). Sometimes it was the practice to 
divide a victim and to pass between the pieces (Gen. 
151017 Jer. 34:8; cp the Аг. £asam, ‘an oath’ from 
kasama, ‘to divide into parts,’ aksama, ‘to swear’). 
Cp COVENANT, $ 5. With regard to the practice of 
putting the hand under another’s thigh, referred to in 
Gen. 242 4729 (cp Jos. 2172.1. 161), it seems plain that it 
grew out of the special sacredness attaching to the 
generative organ ; fruitfulness being of specially divine 
origin, the organ of it in man could by the primitive 
Semites be taken as symbolising the Deity. 

Parallels are quoted by Ew. 4/fezAZmes(9, 26, and Knob.- 
Dillm. ad Zoc.; Tylor also gives a particularly interesting parallel 
from Australia (see note in Spurrell's Gezeszs(2), 217 f). 

According to ‘Tylor, the practice is better described 
as a covenant ceremony than as an oath-rite. But can 
we, among the Hebrews, dissociate covenants or com- 
pacts from swearing ? 

The prophets did not conceive the possibility of doing 
without oaths; indeed to proclaim the Sé¢éu'dh of 
А Yahwe was part of the prophet’s work 
3. Teaching of (Zeph. 29; ep Schultz, OT Theol, 1 266 

the prophets (ipo) Peri um d bou 

dot Jesus: DETI): _ Perjury is denounced by them 
ап as putting a man outside of Yahwe's 
religion (Ezek. 1659 17 13161819; єр Ps.154, ‘that 
swears to another [reading says, ©, Pesh., RV™S., 
Wellh.], and changes not’; 244, ‘and who swears not 
deceitfully’). In post-exilic times there were not wanting 
men who scrupled to take any oath in daily intercourse. 

See Eccles. 92, which would perhaps be interpreted in the 
light of the principles of the later Essenes, who are said (Jos. 
BJ ii. 56) to have esteemed swearing on ordinary occasions as 
worse than perjury ; and cp Ecclus. 23 9-11. 

This brings us to speak of Mt. 534 Јаѕ. 512 (this 
passage is important because it very possibly contains 
the true form of a part of the saying in Jesus' sermon). 
The great teacher takes up a definite attitude of opposi- 
tion to the prevailing theories respecting oaths. As 
F. C. Burkitt (Two Lectures on the Gospels, 1900), fol- 
lowing Dalman ( I Vorte Jesu, 1187), has well pointed out, 
Jesus’ peculiar use of ‘Amen’ must have arisen out of 
this repugnance to oaths. ‘Amen’ is no oath, but 
involves a not less solemn asseveration of the truth of a 
statement, Lk. sometimes uses dAn6Qs or é’ddnGeias 
where Mt. апа Mk. have dunv (Dalman, 186 ; cp AMEN, 
82) Jesus, however, is also reported to have said that 
‘whatsoever is more than yea or nay is of the evil one’ 
(v. 37, TÒ бё пєрссду To)rwv ёк тод movnpal écriv), 
which could not possibly be said of a serious and 
reverent oath by the living God. This most solemn oath 
indeed, Jesus himself, according to Mt., recognised in 
his trial (Mt. 2663 /; but cp Mk. 1461 / = Lk. 22 zo). 
Perhaps a passage in the Mishna, 540. 413, may illustrate 
its meaning. It is there laid down that if one man adjures 
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another with the words, ' By heaven and earth !' the 
adjuration is not binding; if, however, he adjures by 
one of the divine names, it is binding. The first part 
of this saying Jesus would certainly not have sanctioned ; 
the second, he certainly would. To support this 
statement it is enough to refer to Mt. 2316 f., where, 
after denouncing the casuistry of the ' blind guides’ of 
Jewish laymen he says, * And he that swears by heaven, 
swears by the throne of God, and by him that is seated 
thereon.' "To say that Jesus meant that an oath by the 
God of heaven and earth ‘comes of the evil one,’ would 
be beyond the power of any Christian theologian. 
This binds our interpretation of Jas.512 (on which 
see above, and cp Mayor's commentary). Keim (/esz 
von Nazara, 2256) appears to give a sounder view of the 
meaning of Jesus than B. Weiss (.MaZ/Aádusevang. 166). 
The protest of Jesus is directed, as Holtzmann points 
out, rather against the lower, casuistical Pharisaism 
than against the Pharisaism of a nobler type whieh we 
know. See also Vows, and cp Nowack, Z4, s.v. 
' Eid’; and for NT the article MINISTRY and Holtz- 
mann, NT Theol. 1 102 105 139 f. 
MA C SI RE CTS: 


OBADIAH (`2) and 720 [nos. 2, 6, 8], 
‘servant or worshipper of Yahwe,’ $ 37; cp ABDEEL, 
and Ar. ‘Aédallah, Taimallat; but this may be a 
later view, and originally the men afterwards known as 
Obadiah may have borne a clan-name, perhaps ‘Arabi’ ; 
see OBED, and especially PROPHET, $ 7; aBA[elia 
[BAL] generally). 

т. The prophet (in title og8eov [B*], -àvv [Bc] 
aBóiov [NQ], -decou [A]; v. 1 oBóeov [B], -dcou [B®], 
aßõıov [NAQ]; subscription oóecov [B*], -deov [180], 
аВдеоо [N], -д:оо [A], -dacov [Q]; ABDIAS, 2 Esd. 139 
EV). See below, OBADIAH (BOOK). 

2. The comptroller of Ahab's palace, a devoted 
adherent of the old Israelitish religion, in the days 
when, prophetic legend said, that religion was pro- 
scribed by Ahab (т K.183-:6, waay, aSdecov [BH], 
-dtov [AL]. Violent as the persecution was, Obadiah 
ventured to hide a hundred prophets of Yahwe ‘by 
fifty ina cave.’ Many readers have been surprised by 
Obadiah's (or 'Arabi's?) pusillanimous speech in 1 К. 
189-14. But may it not be the narrator's object to 
bring out the fiereeness of Ahab and the superhuman 
courage of Elijah? Later tradition has more to say 
about him, identifying him with the prophet (see Jer. 
Comm. in Ob., the third captain of fifty, who came to 
Elijah (2 K.1:3); and the prophet's widow, for whom 
Elisha wrought a miracle (2 K. 41), was his widow. 
His tomb was shown in Samaria with those of Elisha 
and John the Baptist, and the Epitaphium Paule 
describes the wild performances, analogous to those of 
modern dervishes, enacted before these shrines. The 
true story, however, may have been much misunder- 
stood; © makes a brave attempt to make 184 more 
intelligible, but criticism has recovered the original 
story of Obadiah, which later copyists distorted (see 
PROPHET, $ 7). 

3. b. Azel, a descendant of Saul (1 Ch. 8 38 9 44). 

4. b. IznAHIAH (g.v.) of IssacHAR (1 Ch. 73 pecia [B], 
оВё‹а [A]). 

5. À Gadite whocame to David at Ziklag (1 Ch. 129). 

6. Father of Ishmaiah (g.v.) (x Ch. 27 19, л?лду, aBéecov [B], 
-dcov [А 11). 

7. One of the sons of Hananiah b. Zerubbabel (т Ch. 3 21, 
oBétas [L]), but according to 5, Vg., and Pesh., he belongs to 
the sixth generation from Zerubbabel. 

8. A Merarite Levite (2 Ch. 3412 yqgy, aBdtas [ALD ; cp 
below (9). Н 

9. b. Shemaiah of Jeduthun—also Merarite (1 Ch. 9 16, oBéta 
[A], agta [L]), see Appa (2. On the occurence of the name in 
Merarite lists see IBRI. ; 

1o. One of Jehoshaphat’s commissioners for teaching the Law 
(2 Ch. 17 7, «Ва» [B]), mentioned after BEN-HAIL (g.v.), ie., 
Ben-jerahmeel. Was his true name ‘Arabi (see above)? 

11. b. Jehiel, of the b’ne Joab, a family in Ezra's caravan (see * 
Ezra i, § 2, ii., § 15 [1] 4); Ezra89 (адва [B], aBadea [А], 
aBédtov [L])21 Esd.835 ABADi1AS (aBadtas [ВА], аВ:оу [L]). 
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Perhaps the priestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7), 
Neh. 10 5 [6] (aBd[elta [BNA] aBtas [L]); cp 12 25 (om. BN*A), 
oBédtas [nca mg.], aBdcas [L], if not, however, to be connected 


with (8) above. 
OBADIAH (BOOK) 


Place in Canon ($ 1). 
Author and headings ($ 2). 
Earlier criticism (8 3). Origin of parts 1 and 2 ($ 7 /). 
Earlier views of date ($ 4). Literature ($ 9). 

In the Hebrew OT the Book of Obadiah stands 
fourth among the twelve 'minor' prophets, between 
Amos and Jonah. The primary reason for 


New text-critical basis (§ 5). 
Analysis (§ 6). 


SUE this seems to be, not so much chronological 
theory, as the reference a 
Canon. y, e at the elose of 


Amos (912) to the future occupation of the 
Idumæan territory by Judah, an event which is the 
climax of the so-called ‘vision of Obadiah’ (Obad. 
18 f. 21). In ©, however, Obadiah comes between Joel 
and Jonah, and certainly the parallelisms between Joel 
and Obadiah fully justify this arrangement. 

Jerome (on Obad. т, ep Talm. Sank. 39), mentions 
a current Jewish identification of Obadiah with the 
2 Author айй ы ee house (OBADIAN, 

headings. 2). he se olion at the head of 

Ephrem's commentary, however, states 
that Obadiah was of the land of Shechem, of the distriet 
of Beth-Ephraim. The Fite Prophetarum (for the 
two forms of which see Nestle, arg. 24 f.) instead of 
'Beth-Ephraim' gives Вубаҳараш and fe00axauap 
respectively, and further states that Obadiah was the 
third ‘ captain of fifty,’ whom the prophet Elijah spared 
(2 K. 115 f.) ; and in the longer form of the / 77e it is 
added that he became  Elijah's disciple, and went 
through much on his account. This, of course, has no 
historical authority ; but it seems possible that the 
original tradition knew of a southern Shechem (see 
SHECHEM). By@ayapau represents Beth- haccerem, 
which is probably a popular modification of Beth- 
jerahmeel. ‘The writer of the original prophecy may, 
in fact, like some others of the literary prophets (to 
judge from their names), have been of Jerahmeelite ex- 
traction. The Jerahmeclite element in Judah increased 
after the Exile. The Talmud (SazA. 39) mentions a 
view that Obadiah was an Edomite proselyte. Of the 
headings, which are three, the last (‘Thus has the Lord 
Yahwe said concerning Edom’) is not quite accurate, 
Yahwe not being the speaker, according to MT, except 
in v7. 2481316. The two others, ‘Vision (= prophecy) 
of Obadiah' and 'Obadiah' searcely represent the 
original form of the heading; ‘ Obadiah,’ being so 
vague in its meaning, would have been followed by 
‘son of." Probably we should read *27у, ‘Arabi (ep 


OBED), and find a trace of the view (see above) that 
the prophet was an Edomite proselyte. Со 

[The difficulty of this small book is ош of all рго- 
portion to its length, and it will be well to glance at an 
earlier solution. of the complex problem 
before attempting a more complete explana- 
tion. We will therefore throw ourselves 
back into the point of view which was natural in 1884, 
and see to what extent this enigmatical book had 
yielded up its secret. That it should be left for other 
crities to widen the earlier solution rather than for the 
eminent scholar whose work we use as a starting- 
point, is a matter of profound regret. Criticism, how- 
ever, 'like Dante among the shades, proves its life by 
moving what it touches’ (O77C!, preface, ix).] 

We begin with a sketch of the contents. Yahwè has 
sent forth a messenger among the nations to stir them 
up to battle against the proud inhabitants of Mt. Seir, 
to bring them down from the rocky fastnesses which 
they deem impregnable. Edom shall be not only 
plundered, but utterly undone and expelled from his 
borders, and this he shall suffer (through his own folly) 
at the hands of trusted allies (vv. 1-19). The cause of 
this judgment is his cruelty to his brother Jacob. In 
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the day of Jerusalem's overthrow the Edomites rejoiced 
over the calamity, grasped at a share of the spoil, lay 
in wait to cut off the fugitives (vv. 1o-14). But now the 
day of Yahwé is near upon all nations, Esau and all the 
heathen shall drink full retribution for their banquet of 
carnage and plunder on Yahwé's holy mountain. A 
rescued Israel shall dwell in Mt. Zion in restored holi- 
ness ; the house of Jacob shail regain their old posses- 
sions; Edom shall be burned up before them as chaff 
before the flame; they shall spread over all Canaan, 
over the mountain of Esau and the S. of Judah, as well 
as over Gilead and the Philistine and Phoenician coast. 
The victorious Israelites shall come up on Mt. Zion to 
rule the mountain of Esau, and the kingdom shall be 
Yahwe's (vv. 15-21). 

Sure criteria for determining the date appear to be 
furnished by vv. 10-14. The calamity of Jerusalem can 
only be the sack of the city by Nebuchad- 


4. Earlier rezzar; the malevolence and cruelty of 
views of ,. Е ; à 
dam Edom on that occasion are characterised in 


similar terms by several exilie and post- 
exilie writers (Елек. 258127 35 Гат. 421 Ps. 137). 
It is impossible to doubt that these verses were written 
under the impression of the events to which they refer. 
To regard the language as predictive (Caspari, Pusey, 
etc.) is to misunderstand the whole character of pro- 
phetie foresight. ‘The opening verses, on the other 
hand, present a real difficulty. Obad.1-68 agree so 
closely, and in part verbally, with Jer. 49 14-16 o f. 7, 
that the two passages cannot be independent ; nor does 
it seem possible that Obadiah quotes from Jeremiah, 
for Obad. 1-8 is a well-connected whole, while the parallel 
verses in Jeremiah appear in different order interspersed 
with other matter, and in a much less lucid connection. 
In Jeremiah the picture is vague and Edom's unwisdom 
(v. 7) stands without proof. In Obadiah the concep- 
tion is quite definite. Edom is attacked by his own 
allies, and his folly appears in that he exposes himself 
to such treachery. Again, the probability that the 
passage in Jeremiah incorporates disjointed fragments 
of an older oracle is greatly inereased by the fact that 
the prophecy against Moab in the preceding chapter 
uses, in the same way, 15.15 / and the prophecy of 
Balaam. But according to the traditional view, the 
prophecy against Edom in Jer. 49 dates from the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim, so that, if Obadiah and Jer. 49 
contain common matter, it seems necessary to conclude 
with Ewald, Graf, and many others, that Jeremiah and 
our Book of Obadiah alike quote from an older oracle 
(see, however, 8 7). Ewald supposes that the treacher- 
ous allies of Edom are the Aramzeans, and the time 
that of Ahaz (2 K. 166) ; but, if his general theory be 
accepted, it would be more just to the tone of the prophecy 
to refer it to a later date, when Edom had been for some 
time independent and powerful, and it is not improbable 
that in Obad. 1-8. we have the first mention of that 
advance of the Arabs upon the land E. of Palestine 
which is referred to also in Ezek. 25. The prominence 
given to Edom, and the fact that Chaldzea is not 
mentioned at all, make it probable that the book was 
not written in Babylonia. ‘The same verse speaks of 
exiles in SEPHARAD (g.v.).  Sepharad is probably 
Sardis, the Cparda of Darius in the Behistun inscription. 
The language is quite consistent with a date in the 
Persian period. 

The eschatological picture in the closing verses 
equally favours a late date. "The conceptions of the 
' rescued ones ' (26/2/10, my os), of the sanctity of Zion, 
of the kingship of Yahwé, are the common property of 
the later prophets. Like most of them, too, the writer 
gives expression to the intensified antithesis between 
Judah and the surrounding heathen in the prediction of 
a consuming judgment on the latter—the great ' day of 
Yahwé.' With Joel, in particular, he agrees in some 
striking points, both material and verbal, so closely 
that one of the two must be dependent on the other 
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(Joel 819 ср Obad. 1014, Joel 33 cp Obad.11, Joel 232 
317 ср Obad.17), and the language of Joel 332 [s] 
certainly seems to imply quotation from Obadiah. lt 
is also plausible to see a point of contact between 
Joel 36, which refers to ‘sons of Judah and Jerusalem ' 
as having been sold to the 'sons of Javan, and 
Obad.2o 'the exiled band of Jerusalem which is in 
Sepharad.' Nor can we pass over the fact that while 
Obadiah still uses the phrases 'house of Jacob,' and 
' house of Joseph,' the northern tribes have become to 
him a mere name; the restoration he thinks of is a 


restoration of the kingdom of Jerusalem, and eveu 
Gilead is to be occupied, not by Joseph, but by 
Benjamin. W. R. S. 


There are three critical processes which have to be 
employed in order more fully to solve our problems. 
New text We must first be searching in our textual 
5. ae ums criticism ; we must then ascertain the 
ee component parts of the work before us, 
if we suspect it of being composite; we must lastly 
investigate the origin of each part, taking it in connec- 
tion with parallel passages elsewhere. 
The principal textual corrections, so far as the present 
writer can see, are as follows :— 


Verses 5-7 should probably run thus !— 


If thieves came upon thee, 

Would they steal nore than they needed? 

If vintagers came npon thee, 

Would they not leave gleaning grapes? 

How are thy purposes broken, 

Thy wise thoughts become foolish ! 

All thy confederates have befooled thee, 

All thy friends have deceived thee. 

The wise have perished from Edom, 

And those that understand from the mountains of Esau ; 
Thy heroes, O Teman, are affrighted, 

That every one may be cut off from the mountains of Esau. 


In zv. то-т4 the editor has even surpassed himself in the 
endeavour to make sense out of a had text, but he has handed 
on to us what he found, and underneath his i ingenious explana- 
tions we can trace, as it appears, with almost complete precision, 
the original text, of which this is a rendering. 2 


For cruelty to thy brother Jacob 

Shame covers thee—thon art cut off. 

Jerahmeelites stand to look on, 

Ishmaelites, Misrites, exult, 

Rehobothites tread down thy cities, 

Jerahmeelites make a mock of thee. 

Triumph not over thy brother like the Rehobothites, 
And rejoice not over the sons of Jndah like the Arabians, 
And mock not aloud like the Misrites, 

And befool not his terrified ones like the Jerahmeelites, 
And come not forward to cut off his escaped ones, 

And betray not his fugitives like the Misrites. 


l saay-tx comes from p*ruy, a variant to mga) vw nbb 
anon is an editors transformation of a corruptly written 


avn? Wn (cp Jer.499). The key to 7. 6 is to be found in 
13 man рк (by which We. confesses himself baffled). Read 
"iin ауа) ТПО vnu] FR. YN comes from тА, 13 
from туд Іа v. 7 Qar лу= копту, а gloss on the corrupt 
word WY. For snow read $522; for 7 195° read 52 (ditto- 


graphed). The next four words should be “hyd охур рў" копт 
niam); ; a gloss. Verses 8 have been made into "predictions 
by the editor. For NIN read DIX ; cp Jer. 49 7 (55, Pesh.). 
ЭРЭ, which has exercised so many minds, is probably a mis- 


written омета late gloss on wy. 
2 In v. то (end) e»: 5, which spoils the trimeter, should be 
DONNA; ov is a corrupt fragment of the same word (ditto- 


graphed), For ny read 3720‘. The next clause shonld be 
ini mwm oN, and the next quy x33) D'NINR (N12 
and 013 confounded) Then ay n'oxyse^ Tu (cp a 
similar error in text of Рз.22 19). In the next line read 
enin TANI; then, for DIJN ars, read TIWI; next, 


DSI #05 rybom ом (5413 and myn are often confounded). 
After this come some doublets. Then p'owonma Tepel Ўрол ом, 
In vv. 14 pue by comes from окоп, which was a correction of 
ттм ол» and ass prs from pasas 
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A similar remark may be made on тт. 19-21, which should 
run, approximately, thus 1— 


And they shall occupy the Negeb and the Shéphélah, 
The highland of Jerahmeel and of Missur, 
And they shall possess the land of the Kenites, 
They shall possess the land of the Zarephathites ; 
They shall possess the land of the Ishmaelites, 
And Jerahmeel shall belong to Judah. 
In ascertaining the component parts (if such there be) 
of the work before us, we begin by noticing (1) that 
., the first five verses also occur in Jer. 
ш 4914-16 and o, while vv. 6 8 ga have points 
' of contact with Jer. 4910 (*nesn) 7 and 


.220 respectively, and (2) that there is a marked differ- 


ence of subject between vv. 1-14 and 154 on the one 
hand and vv. 152 and 16-21 on the other. It is evident, 
not only that the former section was originally in- 
dependent of the latter, but also that the writer or (at 
any rate) editor of Jer. 497-22 was only acquainted with 
the former. This bisection of our Obadiah is supported 
by Wellhausen and Nowack ; these scholars, however, 
think that vv. 6 8/., and one or two phrases in v. 5 are 
later insertions. This view is not favoured by a keener 
textual criticism ; but Wellhausen’s transposition of the 
two parts of v. 15 is clearly right. 

From our text-critical point of view, it is Impossible to follow 
either G. A. Smith (who makes zz. i-6 an independent prophecy 
against Edom, used by Jeremiah), or Kónig, who distributes the 


contents thus: :—(a) 77. 1-10 (butv. 7 an expansion, the closing 
words being pleonastic beside v. 8; probably alsoz. 94, because 


of the late word oy 20), 16a 18 19a 200; (4) vo. 11-15 165 17 196 
204 21. 

The difference of subject in the two parts may be 
briefly stated. The first part speaks of the judgment 
upon Edom as past (or at any rate imminent) and as 
the just retribution of Edom’s unbrotherly conduct 
towards Israel. As Edom joined the neighbouring 
peoples in triumphing over Israel (Judah) and deceiving 
and capturing its fugitives, so, now that Edom is cut off, 
the neighbouring peoples gather together to mock at its 
calamity and tread down its cities. ‘As thou hast done, 
it is done unto thee; thy deed returns on thine own 
head.' The second part represents the judgment as 
still future; but Edom's punishment is only a specimen 
of the punishment of all the nations with which Yahwé 
is displeased. The only safe refuge will be Mt. Zion. 
'The house of Jacob (Judah) and the house of Joseph 
(Israel) will unite in the work of destroying the arch- 
enemy Edom. The whole of the S., SE., and SW. of 
Palestine, which has hitherto beeu occupied by peoples 
hostile to Israel, shall now become incorporated into the 
land of Judah. The style of the first part is vigorous 
and full of colour; that of the second is feeble and 
prosaic in the extreme. ln the first part Edom is dis- 
tinguished from Jerahmeel ; in the second Jerahmeel is 
virtually identified with Edom, the reason being that (as 
we shall see) the Edomites had in the meantime occupied 
the territory which anciently belonged to the Jerahmeelites 
and kindred tribes. 

We have now to examine the origin, first of vv. 1-14 
7. Origin of 155, and next of vv. 15a 16-21, taking each 

É P part in connection with parallel passages 
art I. ү 
elsewhere. 
A comparison of the parallel portions of Obadiah and 


For DN 
j23 is a corruption of 
In v. 20 5zim na and 


1 wy WINN and m BODE" DN are glosses (We.). 
and |77257 read охоп" and AND, 
Охот, and 1353 a variant to nba. 
nbi are both corruptions of ju; "9% *33 is a gloss. For 
0%2022-9УХ read “HPT PIN (cp бу. In nD wy, IW is a ditto- 


graphed чу; nons (pne) is misplaced. The second n5 
should also be ona. E?v should be C'^Óxpec^, a variant 


to рулатуу (which read, in lieu of 34553). gam ayons ws is a 
fuller repetition of 33:3 ywan (v. 19). Inv. 21 ор is a corrup- 
tion of aban; jr AMI my wya comes from EON купш par 
(words transposed), and 55 v5 from ngayo (а gloss) Wy TYNN , 


is also a gloss. For myrb read тудо; mma should be 
brony (as in 2 S. 12 26). 
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of Jer 497-22 proves beyond dispute that the author of 
the latter work borrowed from ‘ Obadiah,’ or rather from 
the original ‘ Obadiah,’ which was withont vv. 15@ 16-21. 
If, therefore, Jer. 497-22 is by Jeremiah, who wrote it, 
as is supposed (see Jer. 462), in the fourth year of the 
reign of Jehoiakim (circa 606 B.C. ), the capture of Jeru- 
salem (when the Edomites behaved so unmercifully), 
and the danger to which (according to the prophetic 
poet) Edom is now exposed, must both be prior to the 
Babylonian invasion of Judah. In this case it will be 
natural to explain vz. 10-14 of the same event that is 
referred to in Am. 19 1:1, where Musur and Edom are 
accused of cruelty to the kindred people of Israel in its 
time of sore distress, and, if we could trust the narrative 
in 2 Ch. 2116 f., we might suppose the capture of Jeru- 
salem by Philistines and Arabians in the reign of Jehoram 
mentioned by the Chronicler to be the event intended. 
Unfortunately, the pre-exilic date of Am. 19-r2 and Jer. 
49 7-22 is by no means secure (see AMOS, 89; JEREMIAH, 
Book OF, $$ 12-14), and the historicity of the Chronicler's 
statement is not less questionable (sce JEMORAM, § 5). 
From the fact that the first part of Obadiah is used in 
Jer. 497-22 we may justly infer that, like Jer. Z.c., it is 
post-exilic ; only we shall do well to assume a con- 
siderable interval betwcen Obad. 1-14 15^ and the appendix 
(which was unknown to the Jeremianic writer). The 
view that Obad. and Jer.497-22 derive the clements 
common to both from a prophecy older than either, 
which has been incorporated with least alteration by 
Obad., though still held by Driver (/s£rod.(9, 319), 
Wildeboer (Letterkunde, 351), and G. A. Smith ( Twelve 
Prophets, 2171) is, from our point of view, unnecessary. 

Our next step is to compare Obad. 1-14 152 with certain 
other parallel passages,! viz. (a) Mal. 12-5, (4) Mic. 48 ff., 
(c) Lamentations, (2) Is. 6818 641011 [o .], (e) certain 
psalms, ( f) Is. 211-10, (g) a story in Jeremiah, (2) Esther, 
(2) Judith. We adhere to the point of view which has 
already led us to satisfactory results, starting from a 
carefully emended critical text, not from the often corrupt 
Massorctic text. A previous perusal of parts of the 
articles LAMENTATIONS and Mican will probably 
assist the reader to realise the exegetical importance of 
attention to the text-critical problems. 

(a) From Mal. 12-5 we learn that shortly before the 
date of Malachi's prophecy the mountains of Edom had 
been laid waste, and it is reasonable to see in this an 
allusion to an important stage in the displacement of the 
Edomites by the NABAT.EANS (g.v.) some time before 
312 B.C. It is natural (as Wellhausen first pointed out) 
to illustrate Obadiah by Malachi, and consequently by 
Diodorus (see EDOM, 8 9). 

(4) One of the later appendices to the prophecies of 
Micah (Mic. 48-56 [5]) contains a definite announcement 
of a siege of Jerusalem in which Zarephathites and other 
hostile nations are concerned, and of a captivity of Jeru- 
salemites in Jerahmcel (Mic. 410). See MICAH, Book 
OF, § 4. 

(c) and (d) supplement cach other, and fully agree 
with the situation described in Obad. 11-14, and if we 
further take (e) into account—/.e., the psalms which (as 
a searching criticism shows) relate to the oppression of 
the Jews and the destruction of the temple by Arabians, 
and which further speak of Jewish captives, or at least 
enforced residents, among the Jerahmcelites or Edomites 
—it will be difficult to retain much doubt as to the 
particular events referred to in this portion of Obadiah. 
These events were the capture of Jerusalem by the 
Babylonians aided and abetted by the Cushites, Jerah- 
meelites, and Misrites. The participation of these N. 
Arabians in the destruction of the Jewish state is not 
indeed mentioned in 2 K. 25: f; but it may be referred 

1 Joel 3[4] 19, where * Misraim' (Egypt) should be ‘ Misrim’ 
(Musri); Am. 9 12, and Is. 34 (all post-exilic) might be added to 
the list, also the prophecies on Misrim (Миг) and Jerahmeel 
which appear to underlie those on Egypt, Elam, and Bahylon in 


Jer. 46 49 50 Л The investigation of these hidden prophecies 
would involve too great a digression. 
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to in 2 K. 242! (vv. 2-4 are not improbably misplaced), 
and we seem to have an indirect confirmation of the fac 
in the asserted invasion of Judah in Asa's rcign by 
‘ZERAH (g.v.) the Cushite' (Ze., the N. Arabian Zar- 
hites), and in the asserted capture of Jerusalem by the 
‘Philistines’ (Zarephathites) and the ' Arabians that were 
near the Cushites' (2 Ch. 149 2116 f.). Of the psalms 
which refer to this and the following period it is enough 
to refer to Pss. 42-43 74 79 120 137 140. A passage 
from 42-43 (emended text) is quoted elsewhere (see 
MIZAR). The speaker is a company of Jews dwelling 
among Jerahmeelite oppressors, and the value of this 
and the parallel psalms (excluding Pss.74 79) is that 
they show the long continuance of Jerahmceelite—7.e., N. 
Arabian—oppression (cp also Is. 628 f., and the references 
to the hostility of neighbours in Nehemiah). Winckler 
(AOF 2455) even thinks that the Moabites, Ammonites, 
and Arabians [rather the Misrites, Jerahmeelites, and 
Arabians] were the agents in the destruction of the wall 
referred to in Neh.13; but see NEHEMIAH, $ 1. At 
any rate, a series of Jerahmeelite captivitics may pretty 
safely be assumed ; it is to these that reference is made, 
not only in Am. 19 and Mic. 410 (emended text), but also 
in Ps. 42 f., as appears from the direct reference to a 
hoped-for return to Jerusalem, and in Ps. 137 (emended 
text). "The improbability of the ordinary view of Ps. 137 
has been well shown by W. E. Barnes. 

The attempt of Barnes, however, to make Ps. 137 refer entirely 
to Edom without touching the MT is unsuccessful.2 Here, as in 
some other passages, ?22 (as if 233) is miswritten for кэл 
which should be restored both іп v. 1 and in 2. 8. The passages 
which best illustrate our present subject are vv. 1 2 7 8— 


1. On the heritage of Jerahmeel we wept, | remembering Zion ; 
2. The Arabs in the midst thereof had beaten | our harps to 
pieces. 
7. Remember, O Yahwé! against Edom's sons | the wicked- 
ness of ilie plunderers, 
Who said, Break down, break down | her sanctuaries. 
хт. Torhee also, O house of Jerahmeel! | plunderers shall come; 
Jacob shall uproot thee, and shall overthrow | all thy 
palaces. 


Ps. 137 has a twofold reference ; it commemorates alike the past 
and the present. Edomite oppression still continues (as Ps. 120 
140, critically emended and explained, amply prove); but the 
tradition of still greater calamities, of which Jerahmeel and Edoin 
are guilty, is still handed on. The temple itself fell a prey to the 
plunderers in that fatal day when the Arabian Cushites and 
Misrites profaned its holy precincts (Ps. 74, cp Is. 63 18), and the 
blood of faithful Jews flowed like water (Ps. 79 3, cp Joel 3[4] 19 
Ат.111). One would gladly avoid touching the traditional 
text of so well-known a psalm ; but a strict exegesis of that 
text is impossible. 

The Lamentations, too, and the not less affecting 
than dramatic outburst in Is. 637-64 are also commemor- 
ative; but Is. 631-6 and Obad. 1-14 150 are prospective. 

A connection of ‘Obadiah’ with Pss. 74 42-43 79 44 60 61 84 63 
80 was maintained by Vaihinger in 1869. 

(f) 1s.21:-10 has been as much misunderstood as 
Ps. 137. It is ‘а poetic prophecy on the fall of Edom ' 
(Crit. Rev. 11 [1901] 18). The plunderers seen in 
prophetic vision, whose progress at first produces deep 
alarm in the prophet (v. з f.) are not Elamites and 
Medes, but presumably Nabat:vans. Verse 26 appears 
to be a gloss, ‘concerning Jerahmeel? and Missur 
(Musri) ; all its palaces he destroys.’ Then the prophet 


1 * Yahwé sent against him bands of the Cushim, and bands of 
the Aramzans [Jerahmeelites], апа bands of the Misrites, and 
sent them against Judah to destroy it, according to the word of 
Yahwé which he spoke by means of his servants the prophets.’ 
The emendations have been pointed out already elsewhere; * Am- 
monites' is not unfrequenily miswritten for * Amalekites,! which 
comes from ‘ Jerahmeelites,' and is here a gloss on Arama'ans. 
The reference to the prophets must be verylate; it includes 
genu Micah. 

Winckler's study of Ps. 137, entitled ‘Die golah in Daphne’ 
(AOF 2408 f.) dated Nov. 1899, is subsequent in origin to 
the restoration given here. Winckler has perhaps attempted loo 
much ; his textual criticism is not as impressive as his very able 
historical criticism. The Jewish captives by the myrtles (msy !) 
of Daphne near Antioch (168 в.с.) have left us no record of their 
religious and patriotic melancholy. See MYRTLE. 

3 * Elam' and ‘ Madai’ both came from fragments of ‘ Jerah- 
meel’; cp the ‘Elam’ in Jer. 4934 /:, which should be, or at 
least originally was, * Jerahmeel,' See PROPHET, $ 45. 
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OBADIAH (BOOK) 


explains how Yahwe directed a seer to be set on the 
look-out, and how at first he saw something which 
apparently boded no good, but how, when he saw more 
clearly, he exclaimed, ‘ Fallen, fallen is Jerahmeel ; its 
palaces he has broken, has levelled to the ground.’ 
Here, again, a strict exegesis of MT is impossible, and 
only after much practice elsewhere should the corrector 
try his fortune. See Crit. Bib. 

(g) The story in Jeremiah is the awful one of which 
the hero is Ishmael b. Nethaniah (Jer. 407-4118). Else- 
where (JEREMIAH [Book], § 6, col. 2378) the narra- 
tive is viewed as a Midrash. It may be so indeed ; but 
Jer. 41 то seems to be based on fact. Ishmael, according 
to the common view, was a member of the royal house 
of Judah (cp ISHMAEL, 2). Really, however, he was a 
Jerahmeelite,! and although temporarily employed as a 
Jewish captain, his sympathies were with the Jerah- 
meelites. The statement that he ‘carried captive all 
the rest of the people that were in Mizpah, . . . and 
departed to go over to the Ammonites ? [Jerahmeelites ?],' 
may be a reminiscence of the fact which another writer, 
in Obad. 14, describes as ‘ cutting off his (Judah's) escaped 
ones.’ 

(л) There ıs no doubt great attractiveness in the 
mythological explanation of the Book of Esther (see 
ESTHER, PURIM). It is possible, however, that under- 
lying the present story there may be an older one which 
related to a massacre of Jewish captives in the land of 
Jerahmeel. Haman (Heman?) the Agagite is certainly 
more at home in Cushan-rehoboth than in ' Shushan the 
palace.’ ‘ Mordecai,’ too, must originally have been а 
corruption of ‘Carmeli’ or of some other modification 
of * Jerahmeeli,'? and ‘ Esther’ may come from ' l&raelith.' 
This is not the place to examine fully into the basis of 
the existing narrative; we simply adopt a theory, for 
which there are many parallels in other parts of the OT, 
and notably in the apocryphal Book of Judith. In 
neither of its forms can the story of Esther have been 
historical ; but still it may have a historical kernel in the 
tradition of barbarous cruelty shown by the N. Arabians 
to Jewish captives. See PURIM, § 7. 

(2) The Book of Judith, too, in its present form may, 


as Winckler thinks (AOF 2274 f.), contain mytho- : 


logical elements. But the story of the siege of Bethulia 
(Beth-el = Jerusalem?) by Moabites, Edomites, and 
Ammonites (Misrites, Edoniites, and Jerahmeelites ?) 
may have been told long before it was committed to 
writing, and so became the warp on which a great 
romancer wove his richly embroidered tale.’ ‘Missur’ 
(the N. Arabian Musri) became ‘Asshur,’ and so a 
place was ready for 
Nebuchadrezzar (see Crit. Bið. ). 

'The origin of the first part of Obadiah has now been 
shown. It is primarily a prophetic announcement of 
T ‘tidings’ (лух) which ‘we have heard 
8. Origin of “ле БЕ rom Valnet 

Part IL [or, as Jer., ‘I have hear ] from Yahwe, 

relative to a judgment upon Edom. In 
setting forth the causes of this act of strict retributive 
justice, however, the writer gives us a commemorative 
summary of the facts of the great long-past catastrophe, 
when Edom and its neighbours assisted the ruthless 
Babylonians. As to the date, we can only say that it 
must have been later than 588, but not so late as 312. 
Cp LAMENTATIONS. 

The second part, as we have seen, must belong toa 
later period. Its literary weakness and the strong 
interest which it reveals in eschatology, together with its 
implied assumption that the Negeb is in the hands of 
the Edomites (who have been gradually driven from 
their ancient seats by the Nabataeans), and the absence 

1 335253 yw comes from Seen pum, (of the race of 


erahmeel.  Nethaniah, too, is probably a distortion of the 


ethnic Ethani, ‘ Ethanite." N р 
2 The confusion between ‘Ammonites’ and ‘ Amalekites’ 


(Jerahmeelites) already referred to. _ a | 
3 See МокресАІ. By near or distant origin, though not in 
sentiment, the personage spoken of was a Jerahmeelite. 
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the occupation of the famed, 


OBED-EDOM 


of any trace of an acquaintance with it in Jer. 497-22, 
combine to prove this. The expressions in MT (e.g., 
ata bna mba, and 3125, v. го) which have often been used 
as indications of date are valueless for us, because solely 
due to corruption of the text. Several of the passages, 
however, referred to for Pt. I. are almost, or quite, 
equally illustrative for Pt. II. ; in particular perhaps 
Joel 8 [4] 19, because Joel, or the writer who takes this 
name, has apparently been influenced by both parts of 
our Obadiah (see references in § 4). 

In taking leave of our book it may be remarked that 
the fulness with which it has been treated has been partly 
dictated by regard for the Book of Psalms. ‘The back- 
ground of many psalms being similar to that of Obadiah, 
we may venture to hope that we have in some nieasure 
prepared the way for a more effective treatment of these 
difficult but fascinating compositions. Perhaps we may 
indicate Ps. 22 as a portion which will gain much from 


a clearer view of the picture in Obad. 11-14. 
Besides the introductions and general commentaries, see Jager, 
Ueb. das Zeitalter des Ob. (1837) ; Caspari, Der Pr. Ob. aus- 
gelegt (1842); Delitzsch, ‘Wann weissagte 
9. Literature. Ob.?' in Zz. /. Luther. Theol., 1851, pp. 91 
Jf. ; Vaihinger, ‘Zeitalter der Weissagung des 
Pr. Ob.,' in Merx’s Archiv. 1(1869) 488 f. ; Seydel, Der Pr. Об. 
(1869); Peters (R. Cath.), 1892; Bachmann, 1892; Winckler, 

* Obadja, AOF 2 425 ff. 
Wa RS- S3 TKE SI A CU. 


OBAL (5230), Gen. 1028=1 Ch. 122, EBAL, 2. 


OBDIA (oBAia [A], x Esd. 5 38 = Ezra 261, 
HABAIAH. 


OBED (7210, ‘servant,’ might be a shortened theo- 


phorous name ; cp Аг. ‘aéd, etc., Q)BHÀ [BAL], twBHA 
[A in 1-4]; but it more probably comes from a clan- 
name. Has it not been altered from ‘Arabi, ‘an 
Arabian’? Cp OBADIAH, OBED-EDOM, and note that 
6 is called b. Gaal—z.e., probably b. Jerahmeel ; cp 
GILGAL, GILEAD, both of which names may be similarly 
explained). See, however, GAAL, § 1. 

т. В. Ephlal, a descendant of Sheshan (1 Ch. 2 37 /). 

2. One of David's heroes (т Ch. 1147, «o8930 [BN]. See 
DaviD, $ 11, n. 3. 

3. B. Shemaiah b. Obed-edom (1 Ch. 26 7). 

4. Father of Azariah [15] (2 Ch. 23 1). 

5. Father of Jesse (Ruth 4 17 21 С: [P], 1 Ch. 212, «o6 [A]) 

6. Father of GAAL (0.2.); MT, less correcily, EBED. 


OBED-EDOM (DUN 73), ‘servant of DIN ;! cp Ph. 
DINIY, GAS т, по. 295, ONN J22, z2. 365. and 
possibly Punic and MH 72 1N; aBeAAapa, АВАєЛом. 
etc., see below; wBedapoc [Jos. Azt. vii. 42]), as the 
text stands, a Philistine of Gath, but according to an 
emendation of MT,? a Rehobothite, mentioned in the 


l Is рум the name of a deity? As in the case of paw, the 
name of the ancestor of the Edomites (see Ером), opinions are 
divided. It has even been doubted whether the two ‘Edoms’ 
are to be connected (Nóld., Buhl). рчх may conceivably be a 
god, but not ручм ; or oN, but not pw. The present writer 
(following We., ÆC (3), 47, n. 2; St. GVI 1121; WRS, Ref. 
Sent (2, 42, n. 4, and others) considers pay to be at any rate 
a divine name. It is true that not all compounds of say 
are theophorous (Baeth. Beitr. 10, n.) ; but Baethgen's render- 
ing ‘servant of men’ has nothing to recommend it. Egyptian 
inscriptions referred to by W. M. Müller (As, u. Eur. 
315 /.) seem to favour this view; we find a divine name 
"A-tu-ma, which reappears in а (№, Pal.) city compounded with 
Samak (the sun-god). 'A-tu-ma appears to correspond to a 
Hehrew divine name pax. According to WM M, the older form 
of Edom was odou, but Thotmes 111. and Amenholep II. heard 
it pronounced with an 4 (for 2); the a in some of ©'s forms will 
be noticed. Possibly, AbdAdum is as near the true pronunciation 
as we сап get. Following 05's readings, Klo. takes the name to 
be a corruption of 435 лду or |-1к1ч2у. Оп the whole subject, 
cp Nóld. ZDMG 40 166 42 470 and Baeth. Beritz. то, n. 3, who 
are on the side opposed to WRS. Reference may be made also 
to Rösch, ZDMG 38 646 (1884) who treats Edom as a divine 
name and identifies with A'ezaA (see Epom, § 12). See also 
JEHOSHAPHAT, col. 2352, n. 1. ү А 

2 (See Crit, Bib, and cp Кеновотн. According to this 


theory, ‘Aad C72 (* Obed-edom the Gittite") has been cor- 
rupted out of ‘5777 счк-27) (f Arab-edom—i.e., Arabia of 


Edom—the Rehobothite". For a parallel to 'Arab-edom see 
SoLomon’s SERVANTS [CHILDREN OF] Here, however, the 
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OBEISANCH 


history of the ark in David's time ; for three months he 
is said to have sheltered the ark of Yahwe in his house 
(2 5. 610; aBeddadou [А], v. тх, -av [L]) Difficult 
as is the story to which this passage belongs (see ARK, 
§ 5, PEREZ-UZZAUl, REHOBOTH), there is almost greater 
need for historical criticism in the narrative into which 
it has been introduced (with little variation) by the Chron- 
icler (1 Ch. 1813 /.; aBeddapay [B], v. 14; GŁ substan- 
tiallyasabove). That ‘all Israel’ joined David in bringing 
up the ark to Jerusalem, we know from 2 S. 615. The 
older narrative in its present form does not state how 
‘all Israel’ came to be with David, and the Chronicler 
cannot be blamed for supposing that they had been 
summoned to escort the ark. Then follows, according 
to the Chronicler, the institution by David of a sort of 
musicalservice. Priests, Levites, and singers in great 
numbers are present, and among them we meet with 
Obed-edom,! a singer and a doorkeeper (1 Ch. 1518; 
аВаєдоџи [B], a8dedwu[N], agóeó0op [L], v. 21 and v. 24, 
аВдодоџ [N in v. 24], aBdeddou, -wu [L], v. 25 aßðoðou 
[BN], aBedaddav [L]; т Ch. 165, aBdodou [BN] 
aBdeddou [L]) See PORTER. 

Obed-edom appears in Ch. as the ‘son of Jeduthnn’ (1 Ch. 


16 38, aBSo0dou [ВХА], aBSed8oupu [L], a Merarite Levite), and 
the head of a house belonging to the Korahites (1 Ch. 26 4 7% 
[a8808o& (BA throughout, except afdedou, A once in v. 8), 
аВдеддои (L)] ; contrast the number here with 1638); and it is 
especially stated, 1 Ch. 265, that ‘God blessed him,’ a state- 
ment ohviously based on 1314. Obed-edom is again referred to in 
2 Ch. 3524 (written Alene DN у саВёеёом [B], -бобод [Bb], 
aBdedou [A], -єёбом [L]), where, however, the text of the original 
document (=2 К. 14 14) has been modified by the Chronicler or 
the author of the Midrash, from which he may have drawn (see 
Kittel in SOT). Cp GENEALOGIES i., $ 7 [1.] ; also PsALMs, 
$ 26 (10), where Cheyne discusses the obscure name Jeduthun. 
S А.С. 


OBEISANCE, to make, or do (ANALY), Gen. 377 


4328 Ex. 187 etc., AV; also in RV in several places where AV 
has ‘bowed himself, ‘did reverence,’ or (2 S. 164, of Ziba) 
*humbly beseech.’ ‘I humbly thank thee’ expresses Ziba's 
meaning better.  Prostration might, it appears, be performed 
not merely on entering the presence of a superior, but also on 
receiving a favour from him. See SALUTATIONS, 


OBELISKS (Л\2%0), Jer. 43:3 RV™ See MAs- 
ЅЕВАН. 


ОВЕТН («Bu0 [A]), 1 Esd. 832= Ezra 86, EBED, 2. 


OBIL (with long i; JÌN, * camel-driver;' cp ABEL, 
and Dozy, /sraed. zu Mekka, 194, or possibly one of the distor- 
tions of ‘ Jerahmeel’; cp ЅНАРНАТ [z. 29]— Zephathi, the name 
of David's keeper of the camels (Che.]), 1 Ch. 2730 (aBras [B], 
ov. [A], wBtA[L]). See ISHMAEL, $ 2. 

OBLATION. For AMID, тиа, JAN, korbän, 
ADA, ériimah, MIN, térimiyyah, see SACRIFICE. For 


nNED, was eth, see TAXATION AND TRIBUTE. 


OBOTH (NIN), a stage in the wandering in the 
wilderness, Nu. 3343 7. (соВоӨ [B, but ов. Ва in Nu. 21 1o 7.], 
В. [AFL]. Probably a corruption of n23y (or 22g?) See 
WANDERINGS. | 


OCHIEL (oyiHAoc [BA]), RV Ochielus, т Esd. 19, 
=2 Ch. 359, JEIEL, 8. 

OCHIM (D'NN), 15. 1321, AV mg 

OCHRE, RED (T3), Is. 4413, RV9£, RV PENCIL. 


OCIDELUS (wkKeiAHAoc [3], 1 Esd. 922= Ezra 
1022, JOZABAD, 7. 


OCINA (okeiNa [BA], rovc кіммоүс [2 ; 
x* has a shortened text]), mentioned in Judith 228 along with 
Tyre, Sidon, and Sur (see Sur), may represent \2у, or perhaps 
3Y (ee Protemais). So, already, Grotius, 


See JACKAL, 3. 


most important point is the assumption that ‘Obed-edom’ was 
a native not of the Philistine city of Gath, but ofa place in the 
Negeb where Yahwé was known and worshipped (Che.).] 

1 The reason for the transformation of Obed-edom, the Gittite 
or Rehobothite, into a Levite may be gathered from 1 Ch. 152 
(cp PEREZ-UZzAH). It may be compared with the transformation 
of Zapok (g.v.); cp GENEALOGIES 1, $ 7 [v.]. See also We. 
Prot), 1747; Kue. Eni. і. 2150. 
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OG 


OCRAN, RV Ochran (MDY; eypan [BAL]; cp 
ACHAR [ACHAN], an Asherite, father of Pagiel (Nu. 113, 
etc. [P]). 


ODED (1312, cp NW, Iddo; wAHA [BAL]). 

1. Father of Azariah, a prophet in the time of Asa (2 Ch. 15 1). 
In 2, 8 he himself appears as a prophet. Probably the words 
‘(of) Oded the prophet” or '(of) Azariah, son of Oded the 
prophet,’ should be placed in the margin as a gloss ; cp Kittel in 
SBOT (v. 1,«86a5 [A], v. 8, agapuov [A], a6a6 [В]). 

2. A prophet of Samaria at the time of Pekah's invasion of 
Judah (2 Ch. 28 9). 

ODOLLAM (0A0AAaM [AV]) 2 Macc. 1238 AV, 
RV ADULLAM. 


ODOMERA, AV Odonarkes, with mg. Odomarra 
(оАомнра [ANV], оїАомнра [W*]; Odaren), a chief 
slain by Jonathan the Maccabee in one of his raids from 
BETH-BAS1 (156 B.C.) ; 1 Macc. 966. Cp PHASIRON, 


ODOURS (@ymiama), Rev. 58 ete. See INCENSE. 
ODOURS, SWEET. 1. DYDD, déidmim, 2Ch. 


1614 etc. See Srice, BALSAM. 
2. nimi skoth, Lev. 2631 Dan. 246, but more commonly 
See SACRIFICE. 


OFFERING. See SACRIFICE. 


OFFICER, OFFICERS. The word is used in the 
EV to render eight distinct Hebrew and Greek terms 
most of which are elsewhere rendered otherwise ; indeed, 
the OT terms which are used to represent official posi- 
tions are frequently so ambiguous or of so extended a 
meaning, that a consistent translation would have been 
almost hopeless. 

The words in question are :— 

I. pp, 5115. See EuNUCH. 

2. "pu, Sofer. See SCRIBE, 

3. 23) Ds), zissãó, nésió. See DEPUTY ; SAUL, $ 2, n. І. 

4. 95, rab. See Ran, RABBI 

5. pp, даа. See OVERSEER, 

6. Quite generally, азил ‘ey, Esth. 93, RV ‘they that did 
{the king’s] business.’ i 

7. mpaxtwp, Lk. 12 58, RVmg. ‘exactor '—7.e., strictly, exactor 
of the fine assigned by the judge; Symm. gives mp. for ng, 
‘creditor,’ Ps. 108 [109] 11x. The word also occurs in © of Is. 3 12, 
and Aq. Theod. 15. 60 17. In the Egyptian papyri mpaxtwp may 
mean ‘the public accountant.'! Altogether the word 15 too 
vague, and Mt.’s umypérns to be preferred. Ср Jülicher, 
Gleichnisreden, 2 242. 

8. 0лурєттс, lit. ‘servant’—i.e., beadle or bailiff, Mt. 525; 
Lk.'s word трактор is misleading as suggesting a reference to a 
fine. Cp Jn." 32 46 183 12 Acts 5 22. 

9. In Jn. 446, RVmg. has ‘king’s officer’ for Вас:Акбс, See 
NOBLES, 11. 

On royal officers, officers of state, see COUNSELLOR, 
DAVID, § 11, GOVERNMENT, ISRAEL, §§ 21, 64, also 
ASIARCH, DUKE, 2 (ọm) GOVERNOR, NOBLES, 
PRINCE, SHEBNA, TIRSHATHA, TREASURER, 2 (ps); 
cp (for é&vápxus), DAMASCUS, § 13, ETHNARCH ; (for 
ётарҳоѕ) SOSTRATUS ; (for ўуєиши) ISRAEL, $ 90; and 
(for 455, чкі) SCRIBE. 

Several general terms are used in referring to 
ecclesiastical officers? (aps see OVERSEER ; sir тё 
see PRINCE, 2 f.); see further GOVERNMENT, $$ 27, 31, 
ISRAEL, 88 81, 111, LAW AND JUSTICE, § 9 (7), PRIEST. 

On the officers of the judiciary and parochial systems 
see GOVERNMENT, $$ 16, 19, 21, LAW AND JUSTICE, 
8 8, PROCURATOR. 

On the various military terms see ARMY and cp 
CAPTAIN, CHARIOT, $ 10; (for pz) OVERSEER ; (for 
733) PRINCE, GOVERNOR. 


OG (0, and [1 K. 419], 39; ог [BNAFRTL], see 
below), ‘king of Bashan, who was of the remnant of 
the Rephaim, who dwelt at Ashtaroth and at Edrei,’ 
etc. (Josh. 124), also referred to, with SIHON (¢.v.), as 
‘a king of the Amorites beyond Jordan’ (Dt. 38 447). 


f sweet savour.’ 


1 Mahaffy, cited hy Deissm. Bibelstudien, 152. 

2 On the separation of church from state see EZEKIEL ii. 
8 24; the story of the revolt of Koran (qg.z., $ 1, col. 2687 
shows the repugnance felt towards the exercise of civil authority 
by the priestly party. 
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For the history of Og ('Og) see BASHAN, REPHAIM ; 
on the geography of his kingdom, see again BASHAN ; 
and on his ‘ bedstead (?) of iron,’ see BED, $ 3. The 
question whether the story of Og is not really due to an 
early error in the text, and whether the original story of 
Sihon-Og did not refer to the wars of Israelite tribes in 
the far S., will be briefly treated at the close of the 


article. 

It may be noticed here that though the tradition of the defeat 
of Og at Edrei is probably pre-deuteronomic, it is only (as the 
text now stands) by writers of the deuteronomic school, and 
those influenced by them, that the tradition is referred іо, For 
the references, see BASHAN, § 4, and observe that Nu. 21 33-35 
is no exception (cp Dr. Deut. 47; Bacon, Trip. Trad. 211; 
Di. Vu.-D2t.-Josh. 133). It is possible, however, that in Nu. 
247, ‘his king shall be higher than Agag,’ it is Og king of 
Bashan who is meant, iiw (Agag) and jy (Og) being very 
easily confounded (cp @8* Dt.31 13 447; ywy)? lt is also 
noteworthy that the kingdom of Og is specially said to have 
included Salecah or Salhad, which, it 1s maintained elsewhere (see 
GILEAD, RamotTu-GiLEAD), probably filled a prominent place 
in the earliest Hebrew traditions. Gen. 31 46 //. seems to point 
to a peaceable occupation of Salecah by the Jacob-tribe (see 
GILEAD); but the subsequent struggles for its possession between 
Israel and the Aramaans quite account for the rise of a different 
tradition—that preserved in Dt. 3 1-3 (Nu. 21 33-35). 

As to the name ‘Og,’ it seems possible that the interchange 
of * Agag’ (ywy; see Nu. 24 7) and ‘Og’ in 655* Dt. 3 113 427 
was really justifiable. We cannot absolutely prove it; but it is 
very probable that the RErHaiM (¢.v.), to the ‘remnant’ of 
whom Og belonged, were identical witb, or closely allied to, the 
Jerahmeelites (the Habiri of the Amarna tablets?), who seem, if 
our textual criticism elsewhere is sound, to have spread much 
more widely in Palestine than has been generally supposed. 
Now the identification of the Amalekites with a section of the 
later Jerahmeelites is almost beyond doubt. 1f the Rephaim 
may be identified with a section of the older Jerahmeelites, 
we can well understand that in the far south laud and in 
the fruiiful Bashan there lived chieftains who bore virtually 
the same name—Agag or Og. We can also now account for 
the description of Og as a king of the Amorites. — Waiving 
the abstruse question whether the Amorites and the Jerahmeel- 
ites were not originally one and the same people, and assuming 
that they were at any rate regarded in OT times as distinct, 1t 
is worth while to point out that * Mamre(?) the Amorite' was 
confederate with Abram (Gen. 14 13), and Abram originally the 
hero of the Jerahmeelites, one branch of whom were the Zare- 
phathites or Rephaites. The civic community of Jerusalem, 
too, was probably partly Amorite, partly Jerahmeelite, or, as 
Ezekiel puts it (163 45) '[its] father was an Amorite, and its 
mother a Rehobothite ' (so we should read, for ‘Hittite’ see 
REHOBOTH), for the arguments in favour of which, derived from 
2 5.568, see Crit, Bib. and cp MEPHIBOSHETH, ZION. 

As stated elsewhere (Moses, § 18), it is probable that 
the primitive tradition spoke of the conquest of the 
Jerahmeelite or Arabian land of Cush (we simply state 
the tradition, without criticising the facts). Sihon (g.v.) 
is very possibly a corruption of Cushan; the early 
tradition spoke of Og or Agag, king of Cushan, who 
reigned at Heshmon (cp Josh. 1527). The text of the 
written tradition came down to a deuteronomic, or 
probably pre-deuteronomic, writer in a partly corrupt 
form, and he, under the influence of a definite historical 
theory, recast the imperfectly read tradition, and made 
it refer to the E. of Jordan. ‘This is only a hypothesis ; 
but the phenomena which suggest it are parallel to the 
phenomena which in other cases have enforced the 


production of similar hypotheses. TK G: 
ОНАР (TIN), a son of Simeon; Gen. 4610 (awA 

[AD], anewo [L]); Ex. 615 (1wad [B], awadi [А], 

awa [FL]. The name probably comes from a ditto- 


graphed чпу? (ZorAR); hence it does not occur in |} lists, 
Nu. 2612 1 Ch. 424. TKE, 


OHEL (Saw) is represented as one of the sons of 


Zerubbabel in 1 Ch. 320 (oca [B], ooa [A], ada [L-] ; 
but really, as so often, Sax is a fragment of buena. So 
also is the next name mang, (cp 5x223, Barachel, Jos, 
Book ОЕ, § 9), and the question arises whether the 
editor of 1 Ch. 820 did not misread his text, and split 
окопу into supposed names of two sons, Ohel and 
Berechiah. Cp ZERUBBABEL. TIK C. 
, 1 Nu. 2423 @ also reads кої {бор ròv Оу [BA ; Гоу, L] каї 
&vaAaBiov тї rapaBoAQv к. т. А. 

2 у and к confounded, as when руу (ипотеоу, ©) becomes 
JN in MT of Is. 113; also ri and л. 
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OHOLAH (277%), Ezek. 234 / 11 22 36 441, where 
AV AHOLAH (q4.v.). 


The usual explanations, ‘she who has her отом tent' 
(sanctuary), and ‘she who has tents’ (sanctuaries), are against 


analogy. The former requires пол. Read perhaps тола, ‘tent 
(or, dwelling) of Yahwé,’ and observe that in compounds of sax 


in Sab. (anaybax, колк) and Phoen. (syabax, qabax) the 
second member is a divine name. See Нісн PLACE, § 3, col. 


2066, n. 1. S. A. C. —T. К. C. 


OHOLIAB (2N'bDN, § 47), Ex.316 etc. RV, AV 
AHOLIAB (g.v.). Cp HIRAM, col. 2074. 


OHOLIBAH (П2'97%), Ezek. 29 4 1: 22 36 4st, 
where AV AHOLIBAH (g.v. ). 

* She in whom are tents,' can hardly be the meaning. Read 
perhaps byrd, ‘tent (or, dwelling) of Baal.’1 Cp Hern- 
ZIBAH. SA сл кс 


OHOLIBAMAH (702`97$, $ 47), Gen. 3627. and 
3641 т Ch. 1s2f, RV, AV AHOLIBAMAH (g.v., тапа 2). 


OIL. In the OT mention is repeatedly made, especi- 
ally in Dt., of ‘corn, wine, and oil’ as the three chief 
products of the land of Canaan. Ву the 
last of this triad of God's good gifts is meant 
exclusively olive oil; for although, as we shall see, a 
considerable variety of vegetable oils was known in later 
times, the oil so frequently mentioned by OT writers, 
with one late exception (Esth. 212, ‘oil of myrrh’), is 
that expressed from the berry or drupe of the olive-tree. 
For this reason the latter receives the name 2270 sémen 
(joe mi, Dt. 88) or ze/A yishár (qs "т, 2 K. 1832 ; see 
OLIVE) Oil in its manifold applications is denoted by 
the general term men (jog), sometimes by the more 


1. Name. 


descriptive term men záyi?A, olive oil (Ex. 2720 8024 
Lev. 242); oil fresh from the oil-press received the 
special designation у/м, ‘fresh oil, a term which 
bears the same relation to s¢men that //róf, ‘must, new 
wine,’ does to yáyiz (see WINE). The place of the 
olive—which, in the older Hebrew as in English, bore 
the same name as the tree (sdy7/h, Dt. 284o Mic. 6 15)— 
in the dietary of the Hebrews is discussed elsewhere 
(FRUIT, § 9). 

When we consider the very many biblical references to 
oil, it is certainly remarkable that there should be so 
few hints as to the mode of its prepara- 
tion. In early times the Hebrews 
seem to have been content to tread the olives with the 
feet (Mic. 615) as they trod the grapes, in a rock-hewn 
oil-press (cp poss ni Baba Mësřã 104 and the name 
GETHSEMANE), from which the expressed oil flowed 
into the adjoining vat (3p: Joel 224; for details see 
WINE) As the olive harvest was later than the vintage, 
the same presses and vats were probably used for both 
wine and oil. In later times—perhaps as early as Job 
24 11 (see Budde, HA’, zz Zoc.)—other and more effective 
processes were adopted, although it is not till we reach 
the Mishna that we find references to oil-mills and oil- 
presses by name. From a comparison of the data in 
the Mishna with the fuller statements of Roman writers, 
on the one hand, and of the remains of ancient apparatus 
with the present-day practice in Syria? on the other, 
the following details have been gathered. The best oil, 
then as now, was that yielded by the olives before they 
were fully ripe. Berries that by the time of gathering 
were still hard had to be softened by being left for some 
time in a trough or vat (wa 'dfen, узуш, Tohðr. 91 and 
often; see Heb. Lexx. for obscure word “77, vs 


Job 2124, which some would connect with the туро of 
the Mishna). From a passage in Aléndhoth (84 f.) we 


2. Preparation. 


1 Aholiab, P's artificer, а Danite like Hiram (g.z., 2), may 
have borne this name (ак`5лк for mobyy, the alteration was no 
doubt intentional). See, further, HIRAM, 2. : 

? For the modern processes of oil-making in Syria see the 
works of such writers as Robinson, Thomson, Van Lennep, and 
especially the details given by a native in Landberg, Proverbes 
et dictons du peuple arabe, 11 ff. 
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learn that it was usual to subject the olives to three 
successive processes for the complete expression of the 
oil, which of course deteriorated in quality with each 
process. 

i. The first process began by gently pounding (ting) 


the olives (mnp opp Tera, 18 f.) in a mortar; 
ihe pulp was then poured into a wicker or rush basket 
(5z), which, acting as a strainer, allowed the liquid 


(5m2, Толду, 92) to run into a vessel underneath. The 


oil which would presently float on the top was skimmed 
off, we must assume, leaving the amurca (to use the 
Latin term) behind. ‘The oil thus produced was of 
the finest quality — perhaps alluded to in Am. 66— 
and was, we have little doubt, the nn? ise ' the 


beaten oil' of the OT. 
gives the equation mn» 

ii. In the second process, the basket with the pulp 
was conveyed to the oil-press (see below, $ 3), where 
a second quality of oil was expressed by means of the 
press-beam. 

iii. The third process—we still follow the authority 
above cited —consisted in submitting the remaining pulp 
to the action of the oil-mill (see below, § 3), after which 
it was submitted as before to the press-beam. The oil 
in this case, needless to say, was of inferior quality. No 
mention is made of the application of heat—either by 
the addition to the pulp of hot water, or otherwise— 
which is now universally used to expedite the flow of oil. 
The processes described were carried through either in 
the olive-garden itself, as the remains of oil-presses in 
different parts of Palestine amply attest, or in a special 
building, the 333 m3 or press-house of the Mishna, 


Indeed, the Talmud expressly 
joys vang w (Aendh. 86 P). 


attached to the owner's house. 
In Zàóà Bafhrá 45 (with which cp A/a'dsér. 17) we 
have an interesting inventory of the contents of sucha 
3. Mills and press-house, which was evidently con- 
structed on the same lines as the Roman 
presses. „гит (see details of construction 
with illust. in Blümner's Zechnologie 1328-348 and the 
articles /orcular, torcularium, trapetum inthe dictionaries 
of Rich [)] and Smith []). The essential apparatus 
of the press-house consisted of the mill and the press. 
We have seen that the older mortar (see MORTAR) was 
still used in NT times in the preparation of the finest 
oil from the choicest berries; but we may safely assume 
that, in the manufacture on a large scale, the berries 
were crushed in the oil-mill ( Zo#cr. 98, more precisely 
pu Sg a Zab. 42). In construction the oil-mill differed 
little from the primitive mil) still used in Syria. 

The place of the mortar was taken by a circular stone trough 
—the Ed ог ‘sea’ of the Mishna—6 to 8 ft. in diameter, to judge 
from extant specimens. In this the olives were crushed by 
means of a stone (722), in shape like a millstone, of varying 


diameter and thickness. This stone was placed vertically, not 
horizontally as in the flour-mill, in the hollow understone or 
trough, and was made to revolve, by means of a pole or beam 
iuserted through its centre, round the inner circumference of the 
trough. The parts described are still found in all parts of 
Palestine (see, besides writers already cited, Oliphant's Haifa, 


95). и : "E 
The main feature of the oil-press, from which it 


derived its name, was the press-beam (ordk, mp 
prelum), which was simply a lever of the ‘ second ' class. 
To provide a fulcrum, опе end of the beam was inserted 
at a convenient height into the face of a monolith in the 
garden, or into a wooden tie kept immovable by two 
upright beams (22/27/01, mna, the arbores of the 


Roman /ercafa), fixed into the floor of the press-house 
(see diagrams of construction in Rich, Smith, etc., 
cited above). The crushed pulp or paste from the mill 
was placed in special baskets (bp, Spy, etc.) which were 


piled one upon another and covered with flat boards 
(pz) to distribute the pressure; the press-beam was 


then lowered and the requisite pressure brought into 
play by means of a windlass (S353) operating by ropes 
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attached to the free end of the beam. In a simpler 
press of this kind (probably the ayip of Shébiith 86) a 


less powerful pressure was obtained, as at the present 
day, by hanging large stones to the end of the beam. 
The press was worked by press-men (c33, 7ZoAór.98 
10:) Still another forni of press was, and still is, in use 
in Palestine. ‘Two upright stones were erected a few feet 
apart and a third, of great weight, laid on the top, the 
whole having the shape of a Greek IL! Failing the 
last, a wooden cross-beam was inserted in the opposite 
faces of the two upright stones. The baskets were 
placed directly underneath the cross-beam, and the inter- 
vening space filled with logs of wood or heavy stones 
(eap, ors, etc. ); the pressure was increased by the in- 
sertion of wedges between the logs or stones (sce Schick's 
description of the actual remains of both kinds of presses 
in ZDPI 10148 f. with plans). Every press-house con- 
tained, further, the necessary gutters or conduits (apy 
AMa' dier. 17) for conducting the expressed liquid to the 
vats (see Schick's diagrams, Z.c.), in which it was allowed 
to settle and the oil gradually separated from the 
amurca and other impurities. When duly purified the 
oil was stored in jars (see CRUSE) and skins (ninja 
Shab. 152). ‘The refuse (ngs) of the oil-press was used 


as fuel (Skabb. 3: 41); perhaps, also, as in modern 
times, in soap-making (cp the ' washing-balls' of Sus. 
17) The oil produced at Tekoa and at Ragab in 
Perzea was reputed the best in Palestine (1/éndhoth 8 3). 

In warm climates nature has taught even the savage 
to ward off the injurious effects of the sun's heat upon 

4 Uaes the skin by the application of animal fat, in 
d * OT once at least also denoted by the word 
Sémen (Ps. 10924). In oil-producing countries, such as 
Canaan, the more pleasant-smelling oil of the olive 
took its place. In Egypt, also, oil was regarded as a 
necessary of life, scarcely less important than bread 
itself. The Egyptian workman, according to Erman 
(Egvpé, 231), ‘had probably to be contented with native 
fat'; but by all but the very poor oil was extensively 
used, its importation being one of the most important 
branches of commerce. Among the Jews at the time 
of the olive harvest it was not unusual for the olive 
gatherers to squeeze the oil into one hand and so anoint 
themselves, or even to squecze it directly upon the body 
(.Ma dier. 41). From Mt. 617 anointing the head (cp 
Ps. 1415 Eccl 98 Judith 168) appears to have been as 
much a part of the daily toilet as washing the face. 
To pour oil upon the head (Ps. 235? 1415 Lk. 7 46) was 
a mark of respect for an honoured guest. 

In Egypt prevailed a curious practice which is thus described 
by Erman: ‘The oil was not used as we should imagine. A 
ball about the size of a fist was placed in the bowl of oil; 
the consistency of the ball is unknown, but at any rate it 
absorbed the oil. The ua anointer, who was always to be 
found in a rich household, then placed the ball on the head of 
his master, where it remained during the whole time of the 
feast, so that the oil trickled down gradually into the hair. . . 
On festival days, all the people poured '' sweet oil” on their 
heads, on their new coiffures, At all the feasts cakes of ointment 
were quite as necessary as wreaths ' (Zgy/?, 231, with illustr.). 

In the OT, however, the allusions are more frequent 
to the use of oil in connection with the bath; thus 
washing and anointing are named together in Ruth33 
2 S.122o Ezek.169 Judith 103 Sus.17, and the same 
conjunction is probably implied in the more general 
references, Dt. 2840 Mic. 615. Іп all these the word for 
anointing is mo, ddel@w or xpíe. For the omission of 
this use of oil in time of mourning, and for other 
details, see ANOINT, r. ln the same article will be 
found a full discussion of the important place occupied 
by oil as the medium of consecration of kings and priests 
—only once of a prophet 1 К. 19:6—of sacred objects 


1 Remains of dolmens were often used for this purpose. 

2 Here the verb is qu", lit. ‘to make fat’; cp р т, Judg.99, 
of the ‘fatness’ of the olive-tree. 

3 Cp the Hebrew phrase [3р7 125, ‘fresh, sweet, oil’ Ps. 
92 то [11]. 
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and utensils. To anoint, in this sense, is ng, xplw 
(hence in Aramaic oil=nyin, Ezra69 722), and the 
sacred oil aps joy, ‘oil of anointing,’ or more fully 
wip лпор w, only in P. For its composition (Ex. 
3023-25) see OINTMENT (1). 

'The practice of anointing was, however, not confined 
to the living body; the lifeless corpse also, as among 
Greeks and Romans, was anointed with oil, although 
in this case oil was usually only the basis of a more costly 
unguent (Mt. 2612 Lk. 2356; cp Mk. 145 ff. Jn. 1940). 
In Egypt, also, it was the invariable practice to pour oil 
over the dead body when the process of embalming was 
finished (Wilkinson, Azc. Eg. 3 429 f., with illustr. ). 
In 2 S. 121 Is. 21 5 the МТ! refers to the practice of 
anointing shields with oil.? This was done, according 
to the usual interpretations, either to keep them in 
good condition if they were of leather, or to polish them 
if made of metal. In view of the sacred associations 
of the verb used (пгўо) it is probable that we have here 


an obscure reference to a consecration of the warrior's 
weapons before setting out to war. The Babylonians, 
we know, dedicated foundation-stones, thresholds, etc., 
by libations of wine and oil Similar libations may 
have been part of the solemn dedication of houses 
among the Hebrews (Dt. 205). 

There are surprisingly few references in OT to the 
all-important use of oil in the preparation of food. It 
5 Domestic use is in this connection that the widow 

: ' of Zarephath's remnant of oil is 
conjoined with the ‘handful of meal’ (т K. 17 r2). 
Unfaithful Israel! was fed with 'fine flour and honey 
and oil' (Ezek. 161319), but gave no thanks to the 
divine giver. Yet the fact that an early writer seeks to 
explain the taste of the wilderness manna by comparing 
it to some well-known delicacy cooked with oil (лг 
[руп Nu.118, КУ тё. ‘cakes baked with oil’) shows 
that this use of oil was familiar to his readers. Oil, as 
much as wine, formed part of the ordinary provision 
for a journey (Judith 105 Lk. 1034). 

Further light is thrown upon the daily use of oil for 
culinary purposes by the place it occupies in the later 

6. In the ritual of the Priestly Code. The gifts 

ritual offered as ‘ the food of Yahwe’ were those 
' most esteemed by his worshippers in their 
own daily life. Oil accordingly figures prominently 
among the offerings to the deity not only among the 
Hebrews but also among Babylonians and Egyptians as 
well. In the present arrangement of the Priests’ Code 
it is by no means easy, perhaps impossible, owing to 
the existence side by side of different strata, to reach a 
consistent presentation of the development of the ‘ meal- 
offering’ (see attempted scheme іп Oxf. Hex. 1236 f). 
It will be sufficient to note here that in a typical offering 
the fine flour of which it was essentially composed 
might be presented in no fewer than four different 
forms, in each of which oil plays a part. 

(1) The flour might, in its natural state, be mixed either with 
oil (Ex. 29 40) or (2) have oil merely poured upon it (Lev. 2 1); 
(3) the flour might be first mixed with oil as before, and then 
shaped into cakes (т\п) and baked іп the oven (Lev. 24 etc.), 
or (4) first baked in the shape of thin flat cakes (Б°р`рл)у which 
were then anointed with oil (292 mnda Ex. 292 Lev. 24 712 
etc.). 

In the special case of the leprosy-offering (Lev. 14 10 ©), 
in addition to a meal-offering of flour ‘mingled with 
oil,’ there appears an offering of ‘a log of oil’ (v. 10), 
which was first to be ‘waved’ before Yahwe (v. 12) and 
then used in the symbolical purification of the leper as 
prescribed іп vv. 15 f Oil, however, is absent from 
the ritual of the sin-offering (Lev. 517) and the 


1 [On the text see the commentaries, and further J ASHER, $ 2, 
and Crit, Bib.) 

2 Since the above was written, Schwally also has expressed 
the view that the anointing of.the shield was a religious rite 
(Semit. Kriegsaltertimer |19o1], 49). 
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jealousy-offering (Nu. 511%). For the oil required for 
these purposes, provision is made in the scheme of 
Ezek. 4514 (гл рп). A grant of тоо baths of oil was 


made to Ezra from the royal exchequer (Ezra7 22; cp 
т Esd. 630). 

Not the least important of the daily uses of oil was 
to supply the household with light. The wick of 

Tisan twisted flax (15.423), protruding from 
leart the nozzle, fed itself from the oil in the 
` body of the lamp (see LAMP) The 
lamp, if required to burn for a lengthened period, had 
to be frequently refilled (Mt. 253 7). 

From Shadéath 24 we learn that for the sake of economy it 


was usual to place an egg-shell, or a clay vessel of similar 
shape, with a minute aperture at the bottom, upon the mouth 


(78) of the lamp as a receptacle for the oil that it might more 


sparingly reach the wick. In the same section (22) we have an 
interesting list of substitutes for olive oil for illuminating 
purposes, among them oil of sesame, nut oil, fish oil, and even 
naphtha (053) and castor oil, p'p 92E (Sadb. 21). The oil 
for ihe lamps of the tabernacle, and therefore of the temple, had 
to be of ‘pure olive oil beaten! for the light’ (Ex. 27 20 Lev. 
242) It was part of ‘the charge of Eleazar, the son of Aaron’ 
to attend to this oil and to the oil of anointing (Nu. 416). In 
the time of the Chronicler the charge of the oil fell to the 
Levites (т Ch. 929), to a particular division of the priests, 
according to Pseudo-Aristeas (ed. Wendland, 92). 


Oil was used also medicinally by the Hebrews, as by the 
Egyptians, the Romans (Pliny, etc.), and other ancient 
Ber peoples. ‘Wounds and bruises’ were 
8. M dan mollified with oil (Is. 16 RV; ‘ointment,’ 
i AV). The Good Samaritan employed a 
mixture of wine and oil (Lk. 1034), an antiseptic familiar 
also to his Jewish contemporaries (Otho, Lex. Rabbin. 
II) Olive oil is mentioned, along with wine, vinegar, 
and oil of roses (ли ‘g), as an antidote to pains in the 
loins (Shaddath 144). An oil-bath was one of the 
remedies by which Herod's physicians sought to relieve 
his excruciating pains (Jos. Ян. xvii. 6 5 BJ i. 33 5). 
The anointing of the leper, above referred to, was not 
remedial but symbolical. Both ideas are probably to 
be found in the two remaining N'T references to the 
curative properties of oil (Mk. 613 Jas. 5 14). 

In order to avoid the risk of ceremonial defilement, 
the straiter section of the Jews scrupulously avoided 
using oil that had been prepared by a non-Jew ('.44. 
Zara 25 Jos. Vita 13). In the course of the great 
revolt (66 A.D.) John of Gischala skilfully turned this 
prejudice to his own advantage by buying oil at a cheap 
rate in Galilee, where it was abundant, and selling it at 
Cæsarea Philippi and the neighbourhood at eight (Jos. 
BJ ii. 212, § 591) or ten times (177a, 7.c., $ 74 f£.) the 
purchase price. 

Oil, as this incident shows, was at all times an 
important article of commerce, both in the home trade 
(2 K. 47) and for export. "Through 
the markets of Tyre (Ezek. 27 17), 
the oil of Palestine found its way 
to the Mediterranean ports, and was undoubtedly 
among ‘the oil from the harbour’ mentioned in Egyptian 
literature (Erman, Ægypt, 231; cp Herzfeld, Handels- 
geschichte der Juden, 94 f-). As a valuable article of 
necessity and luxury, oil was ever a welcome gift, 
whether as between individuals (1 K.511, Solomon 
to Hiram ; 1 Ch. 1240) or nations (Hos. 121, Israel to 
Egypt). For the same reason it figures in the tribute 
imposed upon a conquered state, as in that of Phoenicia 
and Coele-Syria to the Persian king (г Esd. 630). 

A word may be said in conclusion as to the place of 
oil in Hebrew metaphors. To the poets the almost 

pare roverbial abundance of oil in Canaan 

10. In Biblical Шс) the use of oil as a figure of 
metaphors. abounding material prosperity, as when 

it is said that Asher ‘ shall dip his foot in oil’ (Dt. 3324), 
or when oil is spoken of as flowing for God's favoured 
ones from the rock (Dt.32:3 Job296; cp Joel 224). 


9. In commerce, 
etc. 


1 For this n'n3 |00, see above, § 2, i. 
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From the association, further, of oil with the toilet of 
the feast, it became to the Hebrews as to the Egyptians 
‘a symbol of joy’ (Erman, /.¢.), whieh gives point to 
such expressions as ‘the oil of gladness’ (Ps. 457= 
Heb. 19) and ‘the oil of joy for mourning ' (Is. 613). 
A.R. RED 
OIL, PRECIOUS. See OINTMENT, 1. 


OIL TREE is the rendering in Is. 41:9 (RVm&g- 
7 * oleaster’) of j'2U" YY; Neh. 815 AV ‘pine,’ RV ‘ wild 
olive, The name ‘oleaster’ was formerly given to 
the wild variety of Olea europea, L.—the áypiéXauos of 
Rom. 1117-24; it is so used, e.g., in Virgil (Georg. 
2182) In modern times the name has been transferred 
to a plant quite distinet from the olive, though in external 
features resembling it, viz., Æleagnus angustifolia ; 
and this, which is common throughout Palestine, is 
most probably the joy py or ‘oil tree’ of OT (see 
Tristram, NHB 372). 

Whether, however, by the |20 ^s of К. 6 23 31/7 the wood 


of this tree, or rather, as Tristram (25. 377) thinks, of the olive is 
intended, cannot be certainly determined. See OLIVE, 8 2. 


N.M,—W.'.T.-D. 
OINTMENT. т. (D3, men, 15.16, RV ‘oil’), 
precious ointment (21071 (PVN, 2 К. 2013 || Is. 392 Ps. 
1332), oil of holy ointment р DNVA 0020 (Ex. 3025, 
RV'holy anointing oil'). See O1L, $ 4. The holy chrism 
described in Ex. 3023-25 was composed of 1 hin of 
olive oil, 500 [shekels] of flowing myrrh, 250 [shekels] 


OLD-CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 
CONTENTS. 
Extent (limits of Old.Christian period) 


Idea of Old-Christian Literature (§ т). 
Gradual recognition (§ 2). (8 3). 


SURVEY OF LITERATURE ($$ 6-45). 
Pionius, Justin (8 15). 
Vienne and Lyons (§ 16). 
Scili ; Apollonius ($ 17). 
ErisTLES ($8 18-34). 
Meaning of tbe word (§ 18). 
Estimate of them ($ 19). 
Pauline and Catholic epistles ($ 20). 
Barnabas (8 21 /.). 
Clement of Rome ($8 23-27). 
Ignatius (§ 28 7.). 
Diognetus, Valentinus, Marcion, The- 


I. Соѕре1. ($$ 6-8). 
Gospels: character; the oldest 
gospel ($ 6 /.). 
Recensions (§ 7). III. 
Apocryphal gospels (§ 8). 
II. Acts (88 9-17). 
Acts: character (§ 9). 
Fragments ($ 10). 
Preaching of Peter (8 11). 
Apocryphal Acts (8 12). 
Books of Martyrdom ($8 13-17). 
Peter and Paul (8 13). 
Polycarp (§ 14). 


miso (§ 30). 


By 'Old-Christian Literature’! is here intended the 
extant remains of Christian literature so far as these are 
connected with the elucidation, defence, 
1. Idea of Е НЕГ 

Old-Christian 9' advoeacy of the Christian religion, 
down to about the year 180 A.D. Sinee 

no other deseription of Christian writ- 
ings has come down to us from within the period defined, 
we may also say that the designation covers the whole 
body of extant Christian literature, sacred or secular, 
canonical or uncanonieal, whether pages, books, or 
collections of books. It is usual to isolate the NT and 
to regard the twenty-seven books united under the title 
as a group standing by itself and not belonging to the 
Old-Christian Literature properly so-called; and in 
accordance with this a distinction is commonly made 
between the two studies, which are regarded as mutually 
independent: ‘Introduction to the NT’ and ' Patristie'— 
the latter denoting the scientifie investigation of such 
writings of the early Christian period as were not 
received into the Canon, and the first, whether as 
' Historical Critical Introduetion to the NT,' or as 
‘History of the Literature’ or ‘of the Books’ ‘of the 
NT,’ or simply as ' History of the NT’ denoting the 


literature. 


1 [The phrase ' Old.Christian ' fonadtchristlich, oudchristelizh, 
on the analogy of ‘Old-Catholic,’ is preferred as a technical 
term, less ambiguous than the more idiomatic ‘ Early Christian’ 
or the not sufficiently colourless ‘ Primitive Christian.’] 
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Literature (§ 46). 
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of sweet cinnamon, 250 [shekels] of sweet calamus, and 
500 [shekels] of cassia. See, also, ANOINTING. 

It is usually supposed that the holy oil or ointment is referred 
to in Ps. 1332, which says ‘that it trickled down оп Aaron's 
beard, where it lay on the collar (not skirt) of his outer garment’ 
(Macalister, in Hastings, DB 3593). No learning or ingenuity, 
however, can make a reference to the holy oil or 10 Aaron's beard 
any more probable than a reference to the dew of Hermon (see 


Dew, end, col. 1096). jin viv by ipa is probably the true 
reading of v, 3a (so Che.), and both ‘ Aaron's beard,’ and ‘like 


the dew of Hermon’ are corruptions of it. А similarly impossible 


hrase is ‘the ointment of his right hand’ (Prov. 27 16); see 


Toy, ad loc., and cp WIND. 

2. MNP, asin the phrase ‘o np*, Ex. 3025, RV ‘a perfume 
compounded.’ Cp 1 Ch. 930 2 Ch. 16 14, and see PERFUME. 

3. angy Job 41 23 [31]2, AV a pot of ointment (65 
é£áNerrpov [BNAC], é£áAecrrpoy [B?5]), RV ointment. 
The context is very corrupt. It is in a description of 
Leviathan. Read (supplementing ABYSS, col. 31, and 
BEHEMOTH, col 521), ‘He makes the sea like a 
caldron’ (22, represented by 193; the second 4 fell 


out) and continue, ‘The bottom of the river is his 
path, the dark places of the abyss are his road.’ ! 

Rashi regards the root-meaning as ‘to make a 
mixture ' (cp Toy, ' Ezek.' SBOT, Heb., on Ezek. 24 1o). 
Apparently it is a denominative from прэ, ‘spice.’ Cp 
Ass. rukku, ‘to prepare spices,’ zi £u, ‘spice’ (Ges.-Bu. ). 

4. pov. Mt. 267 etc. Rev. 1813. Perhaps from 75. See 
MYRRH and cp PERFUME. 


OLAMUS (wAamoc [BA]) 1 Esd. 930= Ezra 1029, 
MESHULLAM, 12. | 


Subdivisions (§ 4). 
Method of present survey (§ 5). 


Irenæus (§ 32). 
Ptolemy (§ 33). 
Apocryphal epistles ($ 34). 

IV. ArocALv»sEs ($ 35). 

V. APOLOGIES ($8 36-44). 
Quadratus, Aristides (8 36). 
Aristo of Pella (8 37). 
nun (88 38-40). 

pistle to Diognetus (§ 41). 
Tatian (§ 42). 
Athenagoras ($ 43). 
Miltiades, etc. (8 44). 
VI. Text Books ($ 45). 


study, in the aggregate or in detail, of the works which 
make up the NT, whether this study be limited to the 
questions relating to their contents and origin, or ex- 
tended to those relating to their text and its history, 
translation, interpretation, appreciation, ete. 

The distinetion, however, is not a just one, and its 
maintenanee as recently exhibited by Th. Zahn in his 
article * Einleitung in das NT’ in PRA®), 5270-4 (ep 
‘Kanon des NT,’ 2d. 9 769-73) cannot be recommended. 
However powerful the practical considerations which 
ean be urged in its support—sueh as the current usage 
of language, the peculiar importance of the NT for the 
faith and conduct of Christians, the place it oceupies in 
dogma, in religious instruction, in university lectures 
and courses of study, the established practice of hand- 
books, —it is none the less without scientific justification. 
It does not, in point of fact, rest upon any real difference 


h. Zahn—whilst none of the other 
ancient Christianity ean lay claim 
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such title. The justice of the separation may be granted 
when the question is looked at from the dogmatic point 
of view; but it is none the less purely dogmatic, and 
on that very account inadmissible in a scientific research. 
Moreover, the history of the origin and collection of the 
books of the NT has long ago enabled us to see that 
they arose one by one in the ordinary genuinely human 
manner, and only gradually were gathered together. 
Not at a single stroke, nor by auy special divine or 
human providence, nor yet in virtue of exceptional 
talents or, if you will, supernatural gifts denied to other 
Old-Christian writers or collectors, was this task achieved. 
It was done by men moved after the same manner as 
ourselves, men who were the children of their own time 
and, be it said with all reverence for the priceless work 
they accomplished, were gifted in very various degrees, — 
writers, speaking generally, of similar quality and similar 
endowment with those to whom we are indebted for 
the other literary productions of ancient Christianity ; 
collectors who, governed by various views regarding 
the interest of Christian society as they had learned to 
understand it, brought together a group of gospels, two 
groups of epistles—the Pauline and the Catholic — 
neither of which, however, ever had fixed limits. To 
these were added, though not immediately or even 
unanimously, Acts of the Apostles and a Revelation of 
John ; also, for a time, in one quarter or another, other 
writings which in the end failed to gain admission into the 
Canon. See CANON, $$ 60-76; Zahn, PA EO, 9 768-796; 
Van Manen, Handil. voor de Oudchr. Lett. 119-123. 

'The same history enables us to see that the books of 
the NT were originally coincident with what subse- 
quently came to be described as Old-Christian literature. 
They form part of it—an essential and highly interesting 
and importaut—nay, the most important part. The 
old distinction between canonical and non-canonical 
books as regards this literature must be abandoned ; 
NT Introduction and Patristic must no longer be 
separate studies, they must be amalgamated in that of 
Old-Christian literature. 

In principle this has been recognised at various times 
during the course of the nineteenth century, and especially 

2. Gradual within E last decades, under ipe influ- 
recognition. ence of a growing interest in the examples 

of Old-Christian literature which had not 
attained canonicity, however little the persons by whom 
the recognition was made may seem to have been aware 
of the full siguificance of their words. Authors of 
Introductions to the N'T were often obliged to discuss 
more or less fully, besides the books received into the 
NT, other gospels, Epistles, Acts, Apocalypses, which 
had arisen in similar circles. 

Some of these scholars, such as Eichhorn, actually called their 
subject a history of Old-Christianliterature. Hilgenfeld collected 
a Novum Testamentum extra canonem receptum 1866, 18840», 
containing Epistles of Clement, Barnabas, the Shepherd of 
Hermas, fragments of Gospels and other books. 

The philologist Blass in writing his Grammatzk des 


NTlichen Griechisch (1896, ET, by Thackeray, 1898) 
deemed it no longer fitting to confine his attention to 
the text of the canonical books of the N'T, but took 
account also of the Epistles of Barnabas and Clement, 
the Homilies of Clement, the Shepherd of Hermas, the 


fragments of the Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter. 

Harnack avowed on the first page of the first volume of his 
Gesch. d. altchristlichen Litteratur (1893) — although for 
practical reasons he passed over the NT in giving his account of 
the tradition of that literature, and in his writing on Chronology, 
(Chronologie der altchristlichen Litteratur (1897), dealt with 
it but in a stepmotherly way—‘to the primitive literature of 
Christianity belong, above all the twenty-seven writings which 
constitute the NT.’ G. Krüger in his Gesch. d. altchristi. 
Litteratur, 1895, would doubtless have devoted more than a 
few pages merely to the books of the NT, had not piper been 
contributing to the same series his Einleitung i in 

Holland, meanwhile, had been more Кезо. 

As early as 1870-1871 ап edition of the Apostolic Fathers, 
translated with introductions and notes had been published by 
A. C. Duker and W. C. van Manen, under the general title Oud- 
Christelijke Letterkunde. Rauwenhoff in his sketch of a theo- 
logical encyclopzedia (7. Т, 1878, p. 170) had substituted for NT 
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Introduction and Patristic, ‘Original documents relating to 
the founding of Christianity.’ The same two branches of stud 
ceased any longer to be officially recognised when the Pill 
relating to the Higher Education was passed in 1876. ` The Act 
speaks only of Old-Christian literature—an expression including 
both branches, as was set forth and vindicated by the present 
writer in his inaugural address(De Leerstoel der Oud-Christelijke 
Letterkunde, 1885). J. M. S. Baljon, ten years later, expressed 
himself in substantial agreement with this view in his inaugural 
address at Utrecht (De Oud-Christelizke Letterkunde, 1895). 
The same author in issuing a Dutch edition of Cremer’s P?2ZiscA- 
theologisches Worterbuch der NTlichen Grácitát made so many 
additions as to make it in reality a first essay towards a Lexicon 
of Old-Christian Literature (Woordenboek hoofdzakelyk van 
de Oud-Christelijke Letterkunde, 1897-1899). Krüger declared 
himself convinced by the argumenis of Van Manen, and wrote 
under this influence Das Dogma vom Neuen Testament, 1896. 

At Leyden, since 1885, Hermeneutics and Textual 
Criticism have been taught, not as formerly with ex- 
clusive reference to the NT, but with reference to the 
whole body of Old-Christian literature. ‘There also was 
published the first edition of a manual of Old-Christian 
literature, by Van Manen (1900), in which the old distinc- 
tion between canonical and uncanonical writings was dis- 
regarded, and the material that had formerly been divided 
into these two was brought under a single category. 

As regards the delimitation of this material no unani- 
mity has as yet been reached. In common parlance 

the expression ' Old-Christian literature’ i 
3. Extent. р E г : 

used so widely as to be supposed to include 
all literary remains of Christiau antiquity that can be 
regarded as, say, more than a thousand years old. 

Thus, for example, К. A. Lipsius entitled his great work De 
Apokryphen A posteleeschichten u. Apostellegenden, 1883-90, in 
which texts dating from the second, third, fourth, down to the 
ninth century, and sometimes even of a yet later date, are dealt 
with, ‘a contribution to the history of Old-Christian literature’ 
(ein Beitrag zur altchristlichen Literatur-geschichte). Harnack 
placed upon the title-page of his largely planned Geschichte der 
altchristlichen Litteratur ‘down to Eusebius, and in his 
preface (1. 1893, pp. viii, x) explained the words as meaning 
that he does not desire to include the Council of Nice in the 
scope of his work although taking account of the writings of 
Eusebius. Moreover, he leaves out of consideration all that 
relates to the Manichaans, a portion of the Testimonia of 
Origen and Eusebius, fragments of Julius Africanus, Origen, 
Eusebius, some things relating to Clement of Alexandria, 
Hippolytus, Cyprian. Kriiger confined his History. of Old- 
Christian Literature, 1895, to ‘the first three centuries.’ 

For the last sixteen years the arbitrary character of 
any such limitation has been continually protested 
against in Leyden. It is liable to alteration at any 
moment and has nothing to justify it. Consistency 
of language is, moreover, greatly to be desired. If 
the subject of Old- Christian literature be accepted 
as equivalent to that of NT Introduction 2/45 Patristic, 
the expression can no longer suitably be employed 
to denote what might more properly be described 
as 'Old-ecclesiastical, or, in a wider sense, ‘later 
Old-Christian literature' —the latter being divided 
into ‘Old-ecclesiastical’ and * Heretical' The literary 
remains of most of the church fathers and their con- 
temporaries—the category of church fathers including, 
according to Roman Catholie reckoning, writers down 
to the thirteenth century, while in Protestant circles it is 
limited to the first six centuries—fall outside the limits 
of Old-Christian literature. This embraces the NT and 
all that, speaking generally, pertains to it, as dating 
from the same or the immediately adjacent period, and 
breathing on the whole the same spirit—a spirit, that is 
to say, the same, apart from all difference that arises 
from mutual divergences in the personality, tendency, 
aim, environment of the writers. "The question to be 
asked is as to what they have in common with one 
another as distinguished from those who lived at a later 
period. What spontaneously and immediately presents 
itself as thus characteristic and distinctive is their atti- 
tude towards the NT canon. Irenæus, Clement of 
Alexandria, Tertullian, and those who followed them 
hold towards this literature an attitude quite different 
from that of the * Old-Christian ' writers who preceded. 
They not only, like some of the latter, show acquaint- 
ance with some, or many, of the ‘books’ that now 
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have a place in the collection called the NT; they also 
appear to recognise these, all of them or some of them, 
as authoritative for faith and practice—in a word, as 
holy writ. Here we have a touchstone for diseriminat- 
ing what is ‘ Old-Christian' from what is not. In this 
respect there is, as a rule, a marked difference between 
the Christian literature of an earlier date and that of the 
later date just indicated ; let us say, before and after 
the year 180 A.D., the date of the principal work of 
lrenzeus, Against Heresies (llpos aipéoes; according to 
jii. 33 written in the time of Eleutherus, 173 or 175-188 
ог 190 A.D.) Here we find a criterion for ‘ Old- 
Christian’ which does not lie in the whim or fancy of 
the historian, but in the nature of the case, being sup- 
plied by the material itself with which he has to deal. 
We shall do well, therefore, to adhere to it even 
should we occasionally tind that it is difficult to draw 
the line with equal precision at all points because in 
point of fact, strictly speaking, it does not always 
exist. 
Harnack and Kriiger follow a classification of the 
subject-matter which cannot be adopted here partly 
4. Sub- because they extend their scheme so as to 
divisions come down to Eusebius or to the end of the 
* third century, partly because in point of fact 
they take no account, or almost no account, of the twenty- 
seven books of the N'T. Nor is it advisable to follow 
them in their distinction between ‘ original’ (Urlitter- 
atur) gnostic, and churehly literature, with further 
subdivisions under each of these classes, in view of the 
fact that before 180 A.D. it is hardly possible to speak 
of 'churchly literatüre’ at all, that the line between 
‘original’ and ‘gnostic’ writings is difficult to draw, 
and that the further subdivisions— not the same in 
Harnack and Krüger—-bear witness more clearly to the 
embarrassment of their authors than to any real en- 
deavour to subdivide the writings in question as far as 


possible according to their contents. 

Harnack, for example, begins with epistles of Paul that had 
not been received into the Canon, and with gospels, including 
apocrypha, certainly dating from the so-called post-apostolic 
age; the ' Preaching' and other non-canonical works of Peter, 
the Acts and the Preaching of Paul, the Apocalypse of Peter, 
further epistles of Paul, epistles of ‘Clement, the Shepherd of 
Hermas, the epistle of Barnabas . . . Papias, Polycarp . 
Ignatius, the Didaché . . . apologies of (Quadratus, Aristides, 

ustin . . . : and apocryphal Acts of Leucius, . . . Thomas, 
Join ete. This is what Harnack calls the Christian ‘original’ 
iterature (Urlitteratur), which is followed by the gnostic, whilst 
in the third division he deals with ‘Christian writings from 
Asia Minor, Gaul, and Greece,’ dating from the second half of 
the second century, including epistles of Themiso and the 
churches of Lyons and Vienne, apologies of Melito and Athena- 

oras. 

е Kriiger divides ‘Original Christian’ (Urchristliche) literature 
into Epistles, Apocalypses, Histories (Gospels and Acts), Di- 
dactic Writings, but discusses (to mention one or two examples) 
the Gospels of Valentinus and Marcion under gnostic, the 
apologies of Quadratus, Aristides, and Justin under churchly, 
literature. 


lt is better to classify the writings according to their 
different literary forms, and in doing so to adhere as far 
as possible to tradition and thus avoid anticipating any 
estimate we may have to form regarding the Old- 
Christian writers at a later stage of our investigations. 

Guided by these principles, we propose to adopt the 
following classification of Old-Christian literature :! 
Gospels, Acts, Epistles, Revelations, 
Apologies, Didactic Writings. In the 
present article it will not be possible to do more than 
give a brief survey of the contents of these six classes, 
further reference being made on many particulars to 
separate articles in this Encyclopaedia (although the 
present writer must not be held as in every case con- 
curring in the conclusions there formulated). 


5. Survey. 


1. GOSPELS (88 6-8). 


In Old-Christian literature, the gospels first demand 


1 It is the classification followed in the University instruction 
at Leyden. 
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our attention. Besides the usual word gospels (evay- 
уча), we find such designations as 
Gospel-writing (ypapy evayyeXlov), Say- 
ings of the Lord (Xoyía кунака), Records 
(depyjoes), Memoirs of the Apostles 
(4тоцутиоџєйцата тоу dmoaTÓNwv), Traditions (wapa- 
дӧсєгѕ), The Acts of Jesus (ai той 'Incob mpázes), The 
Book of Days (7 Biros тоу huepõr). These writings 
all relate to the life and work of Jesus Christ. They have 
a twofold character—historical and doctrinal-practical. 
They are not mere memoirs, drawn up by disciples or 
friends, for the purpose of preserving in the memory of 
contemporaries and posterity the recollection of what 
Jesus of Nazareth was, aimed at, did, said, experienced ; 
they are more: they are handbooks in which each 
writer in his own way sought to make known Jcsus 
Christ, the Lord, the Son of God, in all that he was for 
the world. ‘ History’ here is employed in the service 
of religious instruction. 

As for their origin, the gospels, on close comparison, 
point us back to (i.) an * oldest’ written gospel (тд evay- 
yévov) which unfortunately does not exist for us except 
in so far as we can recover any traces of it preserved 
in later recensions. Perhaps it began somewhat as 
follows :—In the fifteenth year of the reign of Tibcrias 
Cæsar, Pontius Pilate being governor of Judæa... 
in the high-priesthood of Annas and Caiaphas, . . . 
there came down to Capernaum, a city of Galilee (èv 
ётє: mevTekaióekárQ THs Tryeuovías TiBepiov Kaícapos, 
Tryesovebovros lMorríov ПєМатору THs lovéaias . . . Єтї 
apxiepéwy” Avva kai Kaiia, . . . xariGev eis Кафар- 
vaoDu TÓMv» 7,5 loXwaías; єр Lk. 312 431), Jesus 
Christ the Son of God ; and then proceeded to sketch, 
somewhat in the following order, his appearance at 
Capernaum, his casting out of devils, the proclamation 
of the kingdom of God, the transfiguration, the final 
journey to Jerusalem, his passion, death, and resurrec- 
tion. Nothing was said as yet of his origin, birth, 
early life, meeting with John, baptism in Jordan, 
temptation in the wilderness, nor much of consequence 
regarding his niission as a religious teacher and preacher 
in Galilee. 

This work, presumably written in Greek, may be 
conjectured to have arisen in the post-apostolic age in 
circles which sought to combine their more developed 
Christology (a free speculation of what would then have 
been called the ‘left wing’) with (ii) the still older 
apostolic tradition—not yet reduced to writing— partly 
historical, partly not, regarding Jesus of Nazarcth as 
the Messiah who had once appeared and whose return 
was to be expected. As over against the friends of 
this older tradition, who were able to point to it, those 
whom we have described (i.) as belonging to the ‘left 
wing' felt the need of a clear setting-forth of what 
had been done and suffered by the Son of God in his 
manifestation in the world. 

The ‘gospel’ thus produced (the first to be written, 
but, as we have seen, not the oldest form of what had 
been the oral tradition concerning the 
life, passion, and death of Jesus the 
Messiah) was soon supplemented and 'improved' in 
various ways with the help and guidance of this older 
tradition. ‘The book appeared in new recensions, new 
forms. Among others there was, probably, an Aramaic 
recension, which still survives in a whole group of 
extant (partly fragmentary) gospels: those of the 
Hebrews (APOCRYPHA, 826; CANON, § 73; GOSPELS, 
§ 155), of the Twelve Apostles and of the Ebionites 
(APOCRYPHA, § 26), of Peter( APOCRYPHA, $ 26; CANON, 
8 73; SIMON PETER), of the Egyptians (APOCRYPHA, 
§ 26; GOSPELS, § 1564), of Matthias (APOCRYPHA, 
$26; MATTHIAS), and those of the synoptists, which 
were received into the Canon (Mt., Mk., Lk. ; see 
GOSPELS). 

In any case there lie behind the text of the three 
synoptists one or more written gospels of which the 
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respective authors made use, each in his own way, in 
the composition of his work. 

Among the later recasts of the original written gospel 
ought also to be elassed that used by Marcion. lt bore 
no distinctive name, and was afterwards maintained by 
Marcion's opponents to be a mutilated form of Lk. 
(see GosPELs, $ 98), although it would be more 
correet to say that it took its place alongside of that 
gospel as an independent redaetion of the eommon 
souree. This common source, along with its two 
derivatives, Marcion and Lk., may then be regarded as 
constituting a distinet group, the Pauline, as distinguished 
from the synoptie in the narrower sense of the word— 
2.е., the Old- or Jewish-Christian, immediately under- 
lying our eanonieal Mt. and Mk., which have received 
‘Pauline’ touches (see Van Manen, Z/azd/. ehap.i., $31). 

A third eurrent in the development of the written 
gospel along the Old- or Jewish-Christian and the Paul- 
ine or Gentile-Christian lines, is the Gnostie, including 
the Gospels—of which we know practically nothing but 
the names—of Cerinthus, Carpoerates, Basilides, Apelles, 
Valentinus (see GosPELs, § 99), as also the later 
Gospels of Thomas, Philip, Eve, Judas Iseariot, the 
Gospel of Perfection (Consummation?) (evayyéAcor 
Tehewoews), the ‘ proper ' (Lóua) gospels of the Severians, 
and others, now lost, whieh also dated probably from the 
second century, A main source for our knowledge of 
the type of writing here referred to is, notwithstanding 
its eatholic colouring, our canonical Fourth Gospel (see 
GOSPELS, and JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE). 

As belonging to the same branch of Old-Christian 
Literature ought also to be enumerated the extra- 
eanonical Hords of Jesus, most recently collected with 
praiseworthy diligence by A. Resch (оларда, 1889; 
Aussercanonische Paralleltexte su den Evangelien, 5 
parts, 1893-97; Die Lovia Jesu, 1898). Cp J. H. 
Ropes (Sprüche Jesu, 1896), who criticises and elassifies 
them into seventy-three Agrapha without any, eleven of 
perhaps some, and fourteen of distinct, importance (see 
GOSPELS, $ 156). 

Also the so-called Абу "Incod found in 1897 on a 
papyrus leaf among the ruins of Oxyrhynchus (see 
APOCRYPHA, 8 26, 6; GOSPELS, $$ 86, 156a; PAPYRI); 
the Fayüm fragment (see АРОСКҮРНА, § 26, 5; 
GOSPELS, § 156); in so far as one ean venture to 
hold its existence (which is not probable, or at least 
is not certain), the lVords of the Lord, collected by 
Matthew and eommented on by Papias (see CANON, 
§ 66; GOSPELS, $$ 120, 122, 149, 150); and the 
Diatessaron of Tatian (CANON, $ 68 ; GOSPELS, $ 107; 
Zahn, PRE) 5653-661; van Manen, Handi. chap. і. 
8 44). 

Apocryphal gospels, even of a comparatively early date, such 
as those of James, Thomas, Nicodemus (see АРОСКҮРНА, $ 27 ; 

Місоремоѕ [GospEL or]), in which narra- 

8. Apocryphal tives are given of the nativity and childhood, 
gospels. passion and death of Jesus ; also concerning 

his father Joseph, his mother Mary, his 
descent into hell ; or about Pilate,—fall beyond the limits of time 
here assigned, although they occasionally contain noteworthy 


reminiscences. Strictly speaking, they can at best be regarded 
only as appendices. 


II. ACTS ($$ 9-17) 


The next elass of writings to be considered is the 
group of 'Aets' (mpdtes, Acfa), Circuits (mepíoóot, 
Itinera), Preaching (кўриуџа), Martyrdom 

9. Acts: ; aee AE с 
character (mapripiov), Passion (Passio), Consum- 
` mation (redAelwots, Consummatio) These 
writings relate to the life and сагеег of apostles and other 
prominent persons. ‘They have, as a rule, a twofold 
eharacter ; they are narratives, but also works of edifica- 
tion, sometimes didactic and apologetic as well. ‘The 
oldest of them have disappeared, either wholly or in 
part. The earliest of their kind, chiefly relating to the 
life of Paul, most probably had, like the oldest written 
gospel (§ 6, i.), its origin within a cirele of Christians 
of a ‘progressive’ or (if the epithet is preferred) 
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‘Pauline’ type, who did not hold themselves bound 
exclusively by (apostolic) tradition. This conclusion 
is suggested by the consideration that the friends of 
tradition feel по need of ‘lives’ as long as the opposite 
party do not feel it; by what is known as to the course 
of the development of the written gospel; by the eon- 
clusions of criticism regarding the canonical book of 
Acts, and by the eireumstance that Cırcuits (mepío8ot) 
of gnostic origin lie at the foundation of Catholic 
Apoeryphal Acts (mpá£es). The remnants of the work 
which we may eall the Acts of Paul (PAUL, § 37) are 
to be traced in Acts 124 [D] 436/. 61-15 7 51-83 91-30 
1119-3o 18-28 ; but they have there undergone a ehange 
of forni. In any ease, one or more previous writings 
now lost underlie the canonical book of Aets (sec ACTS, 
88 т 8-12; РА, $ 37; also van Manen, Zazus l. ; 
De Hand. der app., 1890 ; Hand. chap. ii. 88 2-7). 

Of the following works little more than the title is 
known. Ап Acts of Apostles (mpá£es атостбћоу), 
according to Epiphanius (3016), was 
used by the Ebionites. Probably a 
eounterpart (and therefore not a poleniie) to the Acts 
afterwards received into the canon; a recast of the 
same material but in another spirit —the anti-l'auline. 

An ' Aseents of James’ ('АуаВабиоі 'laxwefov), ac- 
cording to Epiphanius (Zo. e7¢.), contained * blasphemies 
against Paul’ and utterances of James ‘against the 
temple and the saerifices aud the fire upon the altar‘ 
(cp APOCRYPHA, § 28). 

An ' Ascents of Paul’ ('Avagarukóv 11айАо), accord- 
ing to Epiphanius (382), was in use among the gnosties 
(ср 2 Сог. 122-4). 

Ап ‘Acts of Paul’ (lIdvAov mpá£eis), mentioned by 
Origen and others, perhaps closely related to the ‘ Acts 
of Pau!’ mentioned already (ў 9, end) as having been 
employed in the preparation of canonical Acts, unless 
we are to regard it as the kernel of the (Apocryphal) 
Acts of Peter and Paul. 

The Preaching of Paul (Pauli Predicatio), mentioned 
by Cyprian, is perhaps to be identified with the Acts 
(mpá£eis) just mentioned. 

Clement of Alexandria makes us somewhat better ae- 
quainted with a work called The Preaching of Peter 
11. Preaching ne кра i represents a 

of Peter. iberal view of the preaching of the 
gospel, as designed for both Jews 

and Gentiles, in whieh ‘Paul’ is presented neither 
in a favourable nor in an unfavourable light, and 
no other apostolate than that of the twclve is thought 
of. It seems to have proceeded from some one who 
was not a Jew by birth, and who most probably was a 
Greek, somewhere about 120-125 (sce APOCRYPIIA, $ 31, 
2 у SIMON PETER ; also E. von Dobschütz, Das A'erygma 
Petri, 1893; Loman, 74.7, 1886, pp. 71-78, 333-6; 
Harnaek, ACL 1, 1893, pp. 25-28 ; 2, 1897, pp. 472-4). 

Apocryphal <Aets first appeared separately іп con- 
siderable numbers, and afterwards came into col- 
lections. A group of Gnostie ‘Circuits 
12. Apocry- Ofthe Apostles’ JUN BN 

phal Acts. ? the Apostles ' (epíoóot Trav ümooTóXav), 

embracing Acts of Peter, John, Andrew, 
Thomas, and Paul, is attributed to Leucius Charinus ; 
in a revised form and expanded into Catholie Acts of the 
Apostles (Tpá£eis TOv àmrooTóNov), to Abdias. 

The study of this eopious literature (Apoeryphal 
Aets) discloses that it arose in Gnostie eireles and that 
much of it was taken over by the Catholics after it had 
been duly revised (see R. A. Lipsius, Apohr. Ap.-gesch. 
1883-1890; R. A. Lipsius and M. Bonnet, Acta aposto- 
lorum apocrypha, 11, 1891, 21, 1898). 

The oldest of these Acts, probably old enough to fall 
within the period covered by the present article, al- 
though scholars are not agreed as to this, are now lost 
unless in so far as they survive in later editions and 
redactions. Such were, it is eonjeetured, 'Cireuits of 
Peter’ and ‘Cireuits of Paul’ (Пєріодо Ilérpov and 
llepíoóot Поућор), absorbed into the extant Catholic ‘Acts 
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of Peterand Paul’ (IIpdéfets ITérpov kal IIaXov); ‘Circuits 
of John’ (Пеєріодог '"Ioávvov), which partially still sur- 
vive in Catholie and later Gnostie recensions ; the Acts 
of Paul and Thecla, preserved in a later redaction, un- 
less we are to hold—what does not seem very probable 
—that this work was already used by Tertullian before 
190 A.D., or take it, with C. Sehmidt (1897), for a 
section of the ‘Acts of Paul’ (Ilpá£es Havdov) (see 
Harnack, ACL 1136-8 21 493-505; Bibl. World, 1901, 
pp. 185-190). 

Related to the category of Acts and in part belonging 
to it are the Books of Martyrs (A/artyria, Acla, 
13. Martyrdoms : ded I 'irtutes) E which Euse- 

ius made a collection, now lost 

Paul, Peter, р. ; , 

(Tv dpyalwy paprupiwy cuvaywyn, 

сбуурациа, катіћотүоѕ) ; some of them fall within or 
just beyond our period. ‘They are: 

i. Accounts, known in various recensions, of the 
Martyrdom of Peter and Paul, which are supposed to 
have originally stood at the end of the oldest Acts of 
Paul and Peter (cp Harnack, ACL 1130-134). 

ii. A ‘Martyrdom of the holy Polycarp' (Maprópiov 
тоб ayiov lloXvkápmov), in the form of a letter from 
the church of God at Smyrna, sent at its 
own request to the church of Philomelium 
and also, unsolicited, to all other churches belonging to 
the holy catholic church, within a year of the martyrdom 
of Bishop Polycarp, circa 155, for the purpose of setting 
forth the cireumstances connected with it. 


14. Polycarp, 


The Greek text has reached us in five MSS. ; in an abridged 
form in Eusebius (ZZ £ 415), and in an Old-Latin translation ; it 
appears in various editions of the Apostolic Fathers, the latest 
and best being those of Zahn, 1896, and Lightfoot, 188902, 
cp Funk, rgo:i. The genuineness and historicity have been 
rightly questioned, either denied or disputed, by Steitz(/ D7, 
1861), Schürer (7//7, 1870), Duker and van Manen (Oxnd-Chr. 
Lett. 2164, 1871), Keim (Сеи, 1873, р. 145, and Urchr. 1878), 
Lipsius(Z ПТ, 1874), Gebhardt (ZH T, 1875), Holtzmann (ZWT, 
1877), Jean Réville (De anno Pol., 1881), Rovers (74.7, 1881, 
рр. 451-7), —and upon insufficient grounds maintained by Hilgen- 
feld (ДИУ, 1861, 1874), Zahn (1876), Renan (7' Æglise Chr. 452), 
Lightfoot (1889(2), Krüger (1895), Harnack (ii. 1, 1897, p. 341). 

'The work is, whether we regard form or contents, 
not a letter, nor even an aecount of l'olycarp's death, 
and certainly not written soon after that event; it is 
a decorated narrative of the saint's martyrdom framed 
after the pattern of the story of Jesus' passion as given 
in the gospels, and expanded into a writing in glorifica- 
tion of the true martyrdom and at the same time in 
depreciation of the self-sought, superfluous martyrdom 
commended by the Montanists. The legendary char- 
acter of the contents, which is not to be set aside by the 
assumption of interpolations, as also the tendeney of 
the whole, brings it to a date some decades later than 
that of the death of Polycarp (circa 155 A.D.), yet still 
within the second century, rather than in the middle of 
the third century, or even later, as some would have it. 

ii. A writing concerning Pionius (ILórtos), who, we 
learn, suffered martyrdom at Smyrna shortly after Poly- 

carp, is mentioned by Eusebius (274 
! 415, 47), and is extant іп a transcript at 
" Venice (Krüger, ACL, $ 106). 

iv. Memoirs of martyrs: Carpus and Papylus and a 
woman Agathonice (‘Trouvjparta uegaprvpgkórov Káp- 
тоо kal IamóXov kal *yvvaikós 'Ауаборіктѕ), mentioned 
by Eusebius (//Z 415), edited by Harnack, who holds 
it to have been written in the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
(TU iii. 3-4 433-466). 

v. ' Martyrdom of the holy martyrs Justinus, Chariton 

. who were martyred at Rome’ (Mapripiov ray 
aylwy papripwy “loverivoy Харітороѕ Xapirots Evei- 
miatov 'Iépaxos Ilalwvos kal AcBeptavod uaprvpgaávruv 
év 'Pógug), published with a Latin translation by Otto in 
Justini Opera), 2, pp. 266-279, 1879. It is thought to 
have been written shortly after the condemnation of Justin 
and his converts, which was between the years 163 and 
167 A.D. 

vi. A particularly noteworthy account of the sufferings 
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15. Pionius 
Justin, etc 


of the Christians during the persecution they were 
subjected to about the seventeenth year 
of the reign of Antoninus Verus—z.e., 
according to the preface of Eusebius 
(HE5), Marcus Aurelius (177-8 A.D.) This writing, 
partly preserved in Eusebius (Zc. 1-4), has the form of 
a letter, written by the Christians at Vienne and Lyons 
to their fellow-believers in Asia and Phrygia (ol ¿v 
Biévvg kai Aovydovvm ris Га\аѕ mapouoÜrres бой\о: 
Хретой rois kara 'Acíav kal Ppvylav . . . áóeA ois). 
lt is, however, no letter giving details regarding the 
persecutions endured, but a ‘ writing’ (pad), a * com- 
position’ (туурамда) written, as Eusebius says, in 
other than a purely historical interest (ойк loropixdv 
avTd uóvov, GAAG kal didackaudixhy Tepiéx ov Supynoww). 
The writer's desire is to instruct and to edify; to judge 
by the portions taken over by Eusebius, he does not 
seek merely to inform his readers as to what the 
Christians in Gaul have endured, but also to make them 
see and feel kow these Christians suffered, with wonder- 
ful fortitude yet without seeking martyrdom and without 
any trace of contempt or harshness towards those who had 
failed to stand the test ; notwithstanding their greatness, 
not wise in their own eyes, but ready to allow them- 
selves to be instructed, models of the true martyrship 
as also of sober Catholie Christian-mindedness in the 
whole conduet of life. The purpose is manifest: to 
promote such a manner of thinking and of living ; to 
warn against the Montanistie views and doctrines pre- 
valent in Asia and Phrygia and tending to spread from 
these centres to Rome and elsewhere. This is the author's 
reason for making use of his fresh recollections—histori- 
cal even if here and there adorned with touches of art — 
of the sufferings of the Christians of Vienne and Lyons, 
and especially those of Lyons. He speaks as if in the 
very person of these two churches, yet frequently betrays 
that he is really outside them, we are not told where and 
ean only guess Lyons or Rome. It is certain that he 
was not, as is often conjectured, Irenæus, whose style 
cannot be discerned here, although he may have lived at 
the same period ; to judge by the relationship between 
this work, partieularly as regards its tendency, and the 
Martyrdom of Polyearp, it was probably written towards 
the end of the second century, possibly, however, some- 
what later (see P. A. Klap, Theol. Stud., Utrecht, 1900, 
рр. 423-435). 

vii. The sufferings of the martyrs at Seili in Numidia 
iu 180 A.D., written and published in various forms, the 

17. Scili: latest. in a (probably original) Latin text 

Apollonius. (75 i. 2105-121 [1891]; Harnack, ACL 
Idi зо Krüger, ACL: ТОБ 5). 

viii. A martyrdom (uapriprov) of Apollonius, who 
was put to death at Rome about 180-185 A.D. Lately 
published, so far as extant, by E. T. Klette, TU 
XV. 291-131. 


16. Vienna 
and Lyons. 


Ill. EPISTLES ($$ 18-34) 


The greater proportion of the literary productions of 
the period of Christian history with which we are now 
е . dealing consists, in outward appear- 
Lohn ance, of letters; and many of these, 
th E though by no means all of them, are 
Sworo T regarded as having really been 
such—aetual letters sent at first to definite persons 
and originally written with such persons in view—and 
as having penetrated to wider circles and become 
common property only at a later time. Continued 
examination, however, has led to the conclusion, first 
with regard to some of these, then with regard to a 
great number, and finally, in the opinion of the present 
writer and others (see below, § 19), with regard to the 
whole of them, that they neither are nor ever were 
‘letters’ in any proper sense. They were, from the 
first, neither more nor less than treatises for instruction 
and edification, bearing witness to the character, aims, ex- 
periences, adventures, of persons, opinions, tendencies, 
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in the form of letters written to one or more recipients, 
usually in a tone of authority, by men of name. ‘These 
authors are thought of as still alive although they really 
belong to an earlier generation. Such letters there- 
fore seemed to be, even in the circle of their first 
recipients, as voices from the past. Yet they bear un- 
mistakable marks of having been written in the later 
time. ‘They come from the pens of persons who are 
unknown to us, and were designed like books which are 
brought into the market, or otherwise circulated, for all 
who take any interest in their contents; and more 
particularly and specially designed to be read aloud in 
religious meetings for the edification of the community 
or to serve as a standard wherewith to regulate faith 
and life. 

As a literary device the epistolary form is an ancient 
one. It is niet with alike among Jews, Greeks, and 
Romans, and was adopted also by Christian writers such 
as the authors of Acts 1523-29 2326-3o Rev. 9 8; Clem. 
Hom. 59-19 20-26 ; the epistles of Peter and of Clement 
to James with which Clem. Hom. is prefaced ; that of 
the Church of Smyrna concerning Polycarp's martyrdom ; 
that of the Christians of Vienne and Lyons with refer- 
ence to the persecution under Marcus Aurelius (see 
above, $$ 14, 16) ; and so forth ; cp also the epistolary 
form of the introduction both to the first and to the 
second work of Lk. (Lk.1:-4 Acts 11), and also the 
beginning and the end of the last book in the NT Canon 
(Rev.145a 22[18-]e). [Cp EPisrOLARY LITERATURE.] 

The letter of edification, on the other hand, is a 
peculiarly Christian product (cp 72. T 1897, pp. 413-5). 

'To compose 'letters' under another name, especially 
under the name of persons whose living presentment, or 
real or supposed spiritual equipment, it was proposed to 
set before the reader, was then just as usual as was the 
other practice of introducing the same persons into nar- 
ratives and reporting their ‘words,’ in the manner of 
which we have examples, in the case of Jesus, in the 
gospels, and, in the case of Peter, Paul, and other 
apostles, in Acts. | No one saw anything improper in 
this, or thought of any intentional falsification, deception, 
the playing of a part in which one had to be always on 
one's guard against self-betrayal. Any one who had 
anything to say wrote a ‘letter’ without troubling him- 
self—at any rate not more than other writers— with 
respect to his work, about a supposed defect in the 
literary form he had chosen, not even about an address 
left blank in the epistle when 'despatched,' as for ex- 
ample in the canonical epistle to the Ephesians; or 
about the absence of a suitable epistolary beginning, as 
in the canonical Epistle to the Hebrews ; or about the 
want of an appropriate close, as in the Epistle of James ; 
or about the absence of both, as in the first Epistle of 
John. 

At first no one thought about the matter at all— 
whether to hold or not to hold such epistles as really 
19. Estimate A e gd intended for their 

DE then: ostensible aut ors and recipients. Some- 

times their real origin was known, some- 
times it was guessed, sometimes people were content to 
remain in the dark. They used the epistles or left them 
unread, just as they were, indifferently, without asking 
any question as to their origin, knowing this only, that 
they were intended for all who chose to give heed to 
them. 

Gradually the position changed as a result of a normal 
change in the readers' mode of thinking, their thirst for 
knowledge, their reverence for the authoritative word, 
and their exaltation of it to the dignity of canonical 
scripture. From the time of Irenæus onwards the old way 
of looking at things passed away for centuries, —first with 
regard to thirteen, anon fourteen, ' Pauline,' and certain 
‘Catholic,’ epistles, and others, written by 'apostolic 
fathers'; next with regard to the whole body of Old- 
Christian epistles so far as it was taken by the Church 
under its protection, the most recent not excluded, 
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such as are now found in Acts, Revelation, Clem. 
Hom., even apocryphal writings such as the Epistle of 
Paul to the Laodiceans, 3 Cor., that of Jesus to 
Abgarus. All these epistles now came to be rcgarded 
as proceeding from the writers whose name they bore, 
and to have been originally intended for those who were 
named as their first recipients in superscription, subscrip- 
tion, address, or tradition. 

Here also the rise of the modern spirit wrought a 
change, and the human niind had to retrace its steps 
along the path it had for centuries been following. ‘The 
‘apocryphal’ epistles were all of them rejected soon after 
the Reformation ; the genuineness of those embodied in 
the Clementine Homilies, Rev., and Acts was modestly 
questioned ; some pieces, such as the larger recension 
of the Ignatian Epistles, and the seeond Epistle of 
Clement, formerly classed among the Apostolic Fathers, 
were no longer deemed to belong there ; other epistles, 
both Catholic and Pauline, were from the time of Semler 
removed from the position they had so long occupied as 
possessed of the highest antiquity and indisputably 
‘genuine.’ The process of disintegration steadily went 
on. The Tübingen school left unchallenged hardly 
more than the four ‘ principal epistles'— Rom., 1 and 2 
Cor., Gal. In the end criticism succeeded in removing 
the veil of error and misunderstanding that concealed 
the true character of even these (see PAUL, 8§ r 2 f. 
337). The history of this criticism is the justification 
of those who hold to it and at the same time the con- 
demnation of those who wholly or in part set it aside. 
The time seems to be approaching when the question 
as to ‘genuineness '— in the sense now usually attached 
to the word— will no longer be discussed as regards 
any of the epistles that have come down from the first 
Christian centuries; it will be enough to be satisfied 
of their genuine antiquity. 

i. The Old-Christian ‘epistle’ as a literary pheno- 
menon seems, so far as we can discover, to have first 
made its appearance in progressive ' 


a и Pauline circles. ‘The first examples of 
à it have disappeared unless it be that 
epistles. 


some portions survive in some of our 
present canonical ‘ Epistles of Paul' ('Emriororai laXov), 
also ‘the apostle’ (6 'Атботоћоѕ) or ‘the apostolic’ 

(тд 'AmoaroNMkóv ; see ROMANS; CORINTIIIANS, etc. ; 

PAUL) Perhaps there was an earlier group, to which 

reference is made in 2 Cor. 109-11 cp 1:3, and the 
present group had not originally the same extent as now. 

We know not by whom the collection was made, nor 

yet what influence his work had upon the traditional 

text. Perhaps we may suppose that it led to some 

changes. Probably the collection was not wholly the 

work of one person, but arose gradually through 

additions. The oldest account—to judge by what 

Tertullian says (adv. Afarc. v.)—tells of a group of 
ten epistles used by Marcion (about 140 A.D.). И is 

known that Hebrews was for a long time set aside in 

many circles. 

ii. A second group of Old-Christian Epistles is that 
known as Catholic ('EziwroXai кабомка{). The word 
must be understood as referring, not to the destination, 
nor to the ecclesiastical use, but to the contents of these 
writings. It was not originally intended to convey, as 
is often still incorrectly supposed, the idea of ‘ general’ 
or ‘circular’ letters, nor yet of ‘canonical’ ones, but 
only (as a careful examination of the ancient employ- 
ment of the word shows) ‘ trustworthy,’ ‘worthy of 
acceptance,’ when judged by the standard of religion 
and dogma. ‘The group, after long hesitation, was 
finally made up of seven: Ja., т and 2 Pet., 1, 2, 
and 3 Jn., and Jude (see JAMES (EPISTLE); PETER 
(EPISTLES OF); Јопм (SON OF ZEBEDEE), 8$ 57-65; 
JUDE (EPISTLE). 

їй. A third group: Epistles of Barnabas ($ 21/.), | 
Clement ($$ 23-27), Ignatius ($ 28 f), Polycarp (see 
PHILIPPIANS, $$ то 14, and above, 8 r4): is usually 
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included among the writings of the Apostolic Fathers. 
Ata later date was added an Epistle of the Church of 
Smyrna (see above, § 14); on the same grounds might 
be added the epistle of the churches of Vienne and 
Lyons (see $ 16). 

The epistle of Barnabas (BapvaBa émicroX\y) referred 

to in CANON, $$ 65, 73; GOSPELS, 
* 88 89, оо, is found in several MSS. 

It is met with in x, as also in the Jerusalem codex from which 
the Didaché comes (J); chaps. 57-( . . . rov Лади к. т. À.)-21 
in nine other Greek MSS, the so-called àxéBaAo. (vofphcnsa 


[20]; chaps. 1-17 in an Old Latin version: some sentences 
are also found in Clement of Alexandria and Origen. 


21. Barnabas 


'The work professes to be a letter—now by one who 
is the spiritual father of the *sons and daughters' he 
addresses (11), to whom he feels himself bound by the 
closest ties, and among whom he has long sojourned 
(13-4) ; now by one who belongs to their own number, 
who earnestly addresses the brethren, but not as if he 
were the teacher who had been placed over them (18 
469). The epistolary form, however well maintained, 
and on that account usually aceepted without question, 
is, in view of the contents, seen to be fictitious ; in reality 
the writing is a treatise intended for general use. 

'The writer's purpose is to instruct, to edify, to com- 
municate under the form of a letter that which he has 
himself received, in order that his assumed readers, rich 
in faith, may now arrive also at fulness of knowledge 
(iva perà THs mia rews бшу reNelav ExyTE THY yvôow : 
15). This knowledge or gnosis concerns chiefly the 
right attitude of Christians towards the OT, the religion 
of Israel, the divine covenant with the fathers. On 
these things they need to be enlightened, in connection 
with the putting into practice of the new religious 
ethical life. This end is sought to be accomplished by 
means of a peculiar view—partly allegorical, partly 
typological, but always arbitrary—of ‘Scripture’ (the 
OT and some apocrypha). 

The epistle admits of being divided into a double 
introduction (12-5 16-8) and two main portions of 
a doctrinal (2-17) and a hortatory (18-21) character 
respectively. 

The doctrinal part begins by showing that what is of supreme 
importance is not the offering of sacrifices or the observance of 
fasts, but a life in conformity with the moral precepts of the 
Lord (2-3). It is our duty to love righteousness, especially at 
the present time when the days are evil and the end of the 
present age is at hand (11-62). We Christians have been ever 
since the days of Moses the true covenant people (464-14), kept 
by the Lord, who suffered on our behalf after he had become 
manifest in the flesh in accordance with what can still be read 
in ‘Scripture’ (5). There we can continuously read of his 
manifestation in the flesh (6). The fasts prescribed in the law, 
the sacrifice of Isaac, the goat on the great day of atonement, all 
are types of his passion (7). So also the red heifer that must be 
slain and burnt, whilst the ministering servants prefigure the 
twelve as preachers of the gospel (S) The precept of circum- 
cision must be spiritually understood ; the 318, circumcised by 
Abraham, are a type of Jesus (9) ; the laws concerning foods are 
to be taken metaphorically (10). At every moment one finds in 
the OT hints of baptism and of the cross (11-12). In Jacob and 
Ephraim we come to see that not Israel but the whole body of 
Christians are the true heirs of the covenant broken in the days 
of Moses but renewed in Christ (13-14). The true day of rest 
is not the Jewish Sabbath, but the eighth day, the first of ihe 
new week ; the true temple of God 15 not the building at Jeru- 
salem, but the spiritual! temple, of which Christians form a part 
(15-15). After a short retrospect (17), passing on to another 
knowledge and teaching (yv@ots ка: ŝ&taxý), our author depicts 
the paths of light and of darkness, and stirs up the children of 
joy and peace toa walk in conformity with the precepts of the 
Lord (18-21). 

As to the (relative) unity of the whole, often denied 
or disputed since le Moyne (1685) but also frequently 
defended, no doubt need be entertained; there is no 
need for supposing chaps. 18-21 to be a later addition 
or that the original epistle has been largely interpolated 
or has undergone one or more redactions. Itis obvious, 
however, that in the preparation of 18-21 the writer 
has made use of an older form of the Two Paths, as 
also, there and elsewhere, of the OT, the book of 
Enoch, 4 Ezra, and perhaps other works besides. 

The authors name has not come down to us. 
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Tradition, still clung to by many, suggests Barnabas, 
the companion of Paul, of whom mention 
El is already made in the B text of Acts 123 
; ` (see BARNABAS and DARSABAs); but it 
has no claim on our acceptance and has been often 
controverted, ‘The tradition is admittedly old, however, 
and perhaps the name of Barnabas has been always 
associated with this work. The unknown author 
was probably a gentile Christian, by birth a Greek, 
belonging to the Alexandrian circle. ‘This conclusion 
is pointed to at least by his language and his manner 
of scripture interpretation, his ideas and some of his 
expressions, such as ‘as novices shipwreek ourselves 
upon their law’ (ér7\vrot TQ éxelvwy vouw, 36) It 
is also possible, however, to think of him as living 
somewhere in Syria or Asia Minor not far from the 
environment within which the epistles of Paul arose. 
There is nothing to indicate that he wasa Jew by 
birth, or one of the later inhabitants of Palestine. 

Notwithstanding his love for gnosis, the author is a 
practical nian who has at heart before all else the 
edification and the safety of the church. Neither things 
imminent nor things that lie in the future (rà ёуєстдта 
ў uéNNovra) are of the highest importance, but present 
things (rà mapév7a) and to know how to comport 
oneself among them. See e.g., 16-8 21-10 41 17. 

The author belongs neither to the right wing nor to 
that of Раш, nor yet to that of the writer of Hebrews or 
that of Marcion. Towards Judaism his attitude is one 
of freedom ; in his view Christianity came in its place 
in principle, as early as in the time of Moses; law and 
prophets are binding on believers, almost always, how- 
ever, in the metaphorical interpretation only, not the 
literal, even where a historical occurrence seems to be 
described. 

The date is earlier than that of Eusebius, Origen, 
Clement of Alexandria, Celsus, or the present form of 
the Didaché; but later than the destruction of Jeru- 
salem in 70 A.D. (chaps. 4 16); later than the time of 
the apostles (59 83) ; later than ‘Paul’ (see PAUL, $$ 38- 
42), including Hebrews; therefore not (as is still often 
supposed) before the end of the first century (see ACTS, 
8 16), but rather, let us say, between 130 and 140 A.D. 
It is not possible to gain a more precise determination 
from chaps. 4 and 16, unless in so far as the silence 
regarding the building of the temple of Hadrian at 
Jerusalem, in honour of Jupiter Capitolinus, may be 
taken as showing that the temple had not yet been 
erected. 

The vaiue of the work, which, looked at either from 
the aesthetic or from the edificatory point of view, is not 
great, lies so far as we are concerned in the historical 
evidence it affords as to the existence of an interesting 
tendency— not observable elsewhere— in the direction of 
free thought among the Christiaus of the first half of 
the second century, and of a number of views, in the 
domain of Christian dogma and history, which differ 
from the usual opinions as to the contents of the Gospel 
narratives. 

The older literature of the subject will be found referred to in 
the recent editions of the text by Gebhardt-Harnack (187803), 
Hilgenfeld (VT extra canonem receptum, 187700), Lightfoot 
(Clem. 1899, 2 503-512). See further Duker and Van Manen, 
Oud. Chr. Lett, 1870, 11-02; Loman, van Manen, Volkmar 
in 74.7, 1884; Steck, Galaterér., 1888, pp. 310-314; Valter, 
JPT, 1888, pp. 106-144; Joh. Weiss, Der feria d 
&ritisch untersucht, 1888; A. Link, TLZ, 1889, no. 24; Harnac 
PREM 2, 1806, pp. 410-413 ; ACL ii. 1 410-428, 436-7. Cp A. 
van Veldhuizen, De brief van Barnabas, 1901. 

Two epistles of Clement to the Corinthians (KAjevTos 
wpos Kopw@iovs A and B), cited as witnesses in CANON, 

88 65, 73, and GOSPELS, § 87, are found 
23, Clement. in Cod. Alexandrinus (A), in the Jerusalem 
MS (J), and in an old Syriac version ; the first also in 
an Old Latin version. It is claimed for them that they 
were written by Clement, in name of the Church of 
Rome, to the Church of Corinth in connection with 
disputes which had arisen there on questions of govern- 
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ment, 
not written by Clement. 

The first, which from the moment of its recovery 
from the Cod. Alexandrinus by Patrick Junius [ = Young] 

24. First (Lpistole ad Corinthios, Grece, cum versione 

epistle et notis Patr. Junii, Oxford, 1633) was re- 

P ' ceived with great distinction and accepted, in 
accordance with tradition, as the work of the bishop- 
martyr Clement, a disciple and one of the first successors 
of the apostles Peter and Paul at Rome, itself claims to 
have been written by the Church of God at Rome to 
that at Corinth. The form is not fortuitous; if the 
contents be considered, it must be regarded as a literary 
artifice merely. A ‘church’ cannot write: usually it is 
held therefore that Clement wrote in name of the church ; 
of this, however, there is no evidence. ‘The writing has 
the semblance of a letter throughout, and calls itself so 
(ётїтто\ў: 632; cp ёлтїттёХ\одє» and єтєстєіћашєи 
71 621); yet clearly this is not its real character, and 
probably it was never sent as such. Rather it is a 
book, in the form of an epistle ; to speak more precisely, 
in the form of a Pauline epistle, prepared for, and 
made accessible to, all who cared to read it. It is an 
‘exhortation concerning a peace and concord ' (&vrev£is 
wept єірђитѕ kal duovoias), to use its own words (632) 
about itself; a ‘writing’ (ypagy), as Eusebius (/7£ iii. 
885) designates it; an ‘admonition’ (vor@ecia), as 
Dionysius has it in Eus. ii. 258, designed to be publicly 
read in the church; cp 2 Clem. 19: 1 Clem. 71. 

The contents do not relate exclusively to the disputes 
at Corinth, although these figure as having furnished 
the occasion for the letter. 

The writing begins, after the superscription and benediction, 
with an apology, by reason of various troubles, for not having 
attended to the Corinthians sooner (1 1) ; next follows an ideal 
picture of what the Corinthian Church had been (12-28); its 
fall is briefly described (3); a series of examples, drawn from 
the OT and the history of Christianity, is given to show the 
evils and misery wrought by jealousy and strife (4-6) ; a declara- 
tion that *we'—not the persons addressed merely, but also 
the church that is writing—are suffering from the same cause is 
made ; wherefore it will be well that we should pay heed to the 
rule of tradition («avv ms параббаєоѕ), to attend to what God 
demands of us and to fix our eyes on the precious blood of 
Christ (7 1-4). This is the beginning of a long sermon in which 
it is set forth how God has at all times demanded repentance 
(75-85); how we must turn ourselves to him, giving heed to 
what we read of Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Lot, Rahah (9-12); 
must be humble (13) ; obedient to God and not to the schismatics 
(14) ; must cleave unto those who are godly (15) and think upon 
Christ—who is described in language taken from the OT (16); 
copying the examples of the prophets and of Abraham, Job, 
Moses, David (17-19 а), laying to heart the example of peace 
and harmony shown in the Divine ordering of the universe 
(194 20); in all things bearing ourselves Christianly (21 22); 
holding fast our faith in the second coming of Christ and in the 
resurrection (23-27), fearing God and seeking to draw near to 
him by faith and good works (28-35), finding Christ by this 
road (36-39); observing how in Israel all things were orderly 
done (10-41); the appointment of bishops and deacons among 
Christians came of the will of God (42); Moses stilled a con- 
tention as to ihe priestly dignity (43); what the apostles have 
ordained for the regulation of the episcopal office (44а); let no 
regularly chosen leaders of the church he dismissed, let con- 
tentions be avoided, love be stirred up (446-50); where needful 
make acknowledgment of sin, be willing to yield, admonish one 
another, submit to the presbyters (51-592). The exhortation 
then passes over into a prayer (59 3-61), followed by a retrospect, 
renewed exhortation to submission (62-63), a benediction (64), a 
word about messengers sent ; renewed benediction (65). 

All that is here said about contentions at Corinth 
belongs to the literary clothing of the document. Paul's 
first epistle to the Corinthians may have suggested it 
(cp chap. 47). Perhaps too, though this is very far from 
certain, it is connected with disputes that had recently 
arisen as to the continuance in office, dismissal, and 
election of persons for the government of the church. 
It was the author's main purpose to remove difficulties 
of this kind wherever they might have arisen. He 
spoke under the mask of the Church at Rome, as a 
high authority, with growing emphasis, and finally as if 
he were one with the Holy Spirit himself (632; cp 
Acts 15 22-29). 

The unity of the work has been disputed and the 
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. but rather the reverse. 


They have in reality the epistolary form, though | existence of large interpolations has bcen supposed 


at various times, though without just cause. No 
doubt the author, besides drawing much from the OT, 
has borrowed here and there from various works both 
Jewish and Christian, possibly also Pagan, without 
careful acknowledgment to his readers, or perhaps even 
to himself. 

The author is certainly not Clement of Rome, what- 
ever may be our judgment as to whether or not Clement 

- was a bishop, a martyr, a disciple of 
амы the apostles. The church of St. 
Clement at Rome, where the relics of the saint are 
reputed to rest, is evidently the third building on the 
site, and not older than 1059; the underlying second 
building may possibly be the basilica of which Jerome 
speaks (177. ZZ. 15). The first, which in turn underlies 
this, certainly exhibits traces of its having at one time 
been dedicated to the worship of Mithras, but not of 
any connection with the martyr-bishop Clement. The 
martyrdom, set forth in untrustworthy Acts, has for its 
sole foundation the identification of Clement of Rome 
with Flavius Clement the consul, who was executed by 
command of Domitian. (See the proofs of this in 
Lightfoot”. ) 

Clement, as bishop of Rome, be he the first, second, 
or third after Peter, can no longer be maintained in 
view of the discovery that the Church of Rome (see 
ROME, CHURCH OF) had no monarchical government 
at all before Anicetus (156-166?). The disciple of 
Peter (and Paul) finds no support either in our present 
epistle or in Phil. 43. He disappears in the diverging 
versions of the tradition. 

'The possibility, still firmly maintained by such 
scholars as Harnack and Lightfoot, that the writing 
may have been the work of a certain Clement concerning 
whom nothing is known except what can be gathered 
from ‘his’ epistle, has no real value; and to connect it 
with the further supposition that this Clement was an 
influential! member of the governing body of the Roman 
church—the martyr-bishop of legend —is not to be 
recommended. The epistle furnishes no ground for it, 
The oldest tradition as to its 
origin knows nothing of any such view. Irenæus 
(11. 33) had occasion to refer to it, had he known it, 
when in that context he mentions the name of Clement ; 
yet he speaks, with some emphasis, just as Dionysius of 
Corinth does in Eus. Е iv. 231:, of the epistle as 
having been sent by the Church of Rome in such a manner 
as to make it, and it alone, responsible for the contents. 
The first to express himself distinctly in another sense, 
and to name Clement of Rome as the writer, is Clement 
of Alexandria (Strom. i. 7 38). 

From the work itself, all we can gather is that the 
author probably belonged to the Church of Rome, Не 
was an educated man, well acquainted with the OT, 
and the Pauline and other NT epistles; a friend of 
peace and order ; a warm advocate of the occasionally, 
perhaps often, disputed rights of the presbyters and 
deacons once chosen, who had adequately discharged 
the duties of their office. 

The date, with regard to which we cannot follow 
Harnack in deducing anything from the lists of bishops, 

which have been found untrustworthy, 
26 Date cannot be sought as was done by the older 
scholars, and more recently by Hefele, Wiescler, and 
Mallinckrodt, in the time of Nero or immediately there- 
after, but considerably later. There is nothing to 
compel us, with most scholars, amongst whom are 
Lipsius, Gebhardt-Harnack, Lightfoot, to assign it to 
the last years of the first century ; with Krüger to leave 
it open till the reign of Trajan; with Volkmar to fix 
definitely on 125 A.D. ; with Loman on the middle of 
the second century. Rather let us say with Steck, 
somewhere about 140 A.D.; especially on account of 
the authors acquaintance with the Pauline epistles: 
(including, of course, Hebrews) and also with 1 Peter. 
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Whether he also had read the Shepherd, or whether, on 
the other hand, it was Hermas that had read the 
epistle of Clement, is not quite clear. It is clear, 
nevertheless, that Polycarp, Hegesippus, Dionysius of 
Corinth, and Irenzeus were acquainted with his work. 

The value of the epistle, not insignificant from an 
eesthetic or religious point of view, lies specially in what 
it tells us regarding the development of Christianity in 
the writer's time, and regarding the relation between 
clergy and laity. 

The second epistle was almost immediately on its 
rediscovery in 1633 received with a certain amount of 

5s Second тум ; soon it came to be regarded 

Clement, РУ some as simply a homily which cannot 

have been written by Clement, and ulti- 
mately this view was adopted almost unanimously. ‘The 
epistle is, nevertheless, equally with the first, so far as 
form is concerned, a ' letter,’ although it be as regards 
contents an edifying treatise designed to be from time 
to time read in church (191 ep 151 f. 17 s). 

The writer reminds his readers how they ought to hold high 
their Christian profession, live in accordance with it, make no 
compromise with the world, have no fear of death (1-5); not 
serving two masters—the present world and the world to come 
(6); struggle, seek repentance, believe in the resurrection of the 
body, do the will of God, have no fear about the future, but 
rather live in expectation of the great day at every moment, 
not put off the duty of repentance, make sure that they belong 
to the true church (7-14). Looking back upon what he has 
written, the writer calls it a ‘counsel respecting continence’ 
(cvuBovAca тєрї éyxpateias). He anew exhorts to fidelity to 
what has been learned, to diligence in seeking repentance both 
for oneself and for others, toa joyful confidence in God (15-20). 

The unnamed author to whose voice we are listening 
here is not Clement of Rome, as Bryennius alone among 
modern scholars would have it, nor yet another Clement 
to whom Hermas refers in 17s. 24, as Harnack for 
some time (from 1875) supposed, nor yet is he to be 
identified with the author of the first epistle we have 
just been considering ($ 25). И is probable enough, no 
doubt, that the writer was acquainted with the last- 
named writing, and was in harmony with it. This view 
is confirmed by many obvious points of agreement : its 
being met with only in conjunction with the first epistle ; 
the later yet still old tradition which unfalteringly assigns 
both epistles to Clement; and the older tradition in 
Dionysius (see § 31) where, in his epistle to the Romans, 
he refers to the present epistle (just as Irenæus did in 
the case of the first) as proceeding from the Church of 
Rome, but not, like the first, as written—whatever the 
words may mean——' through Clement’ (5:8, KAýuervros ; 
Eus. ZZE iv. 2311, cp 9). 

However the anonymous writer may seem to change 
his character—now as adviser (151), now as presbyter 
(1735) now as reader (191)—it is elear that he is a 
Christian of gentile origin (16 26), an educated man 
who interests himself in the growth of the religious life 
of the community, and who when necessary stands up 
for the defence of thc existing ecclesiastical order. 

In date the work belongs to the transition period— 
approximately, after 140 but before 170 A. D. —towards 
the middle of the second century. Since we ought, in 
all probability, to attach no weight to the mention of 
Soter in Eusebius (/oc. c77.), we may say, certainly before 
about 160 A.D. 

The importance of this letter, apart from the value 
which it possesses for those who are in search of earnest 
exhortation and edification in the Old-Christian litera- 
ture, lies mainly in the contribution it makes to our 
knowledge of Christianity as it was about the middle of 
the second century, the emphasis here again laid upon 
conduct as compared with doctrine (though neither is this 
depreciated), and the demand for good literature to be 
used along with the OT and gospels in the public 


meetings of the ehurch. 

The fullest and best studies of the two epistles are those of 
Lightfoot (Ap. Fathers: S. Clement, 18900), with which 
compare Duker and van Manen, ОСГ, 193-263; Hilgenteld, 
Cl. Kom. 18762 ; Gebhardt-Harnack-Zahn, Pat, Ap. 18760); 
Loman, ГА. Т, 1883, 14-25; Steck, Ga£.-ór. 1888, 294-310; Mal- 
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linckrodt, Gel. en Vrijh. 1890, 85-143, Harnack, ACZ ii. 1 251- 
255, cp 7. 7, 1898, 189-193; К. Knopf, Der erste Clemensór. 
(ZU, new series, 51); F. X. Funk, Die Apost. Väter, 1901. 


A large number of epistles of Ignatius, handed down 
from antiquity in various forms, attracted much attention 
28. Epistles of m п" ns groups Ten x on- 

Ignatius, wards. e protracted controversy, 

not only as to the genuineness and value 
of these writings, but also as to the relative antiquity of 
the groups—the longer, the shorter, and the Syriac 
recension named after Cureton—has at last resulted in 
a practieally unanimous conclusion that only seven 
epistles of Ignatius, mentioned by Eusebius (//£ 3 36) 
and preserved in two Greck MSS—or rather, properly 
speaking, only in one, for the first gives six epistles 
and the second one more—in an Old Latin version, and 
partially in Old Syriae, Armenian, and Coptic versions, 
belong to the category of Old-Christian literature. 
Towards the end of the fourth century they were 
worked over and augmented by the addition of five 
others, to which in turn at a much later date (11th or 
12th cent.) three more were added, in Latin. More- 
over, they were translated in an abridged form into 
Syriac. The text of three of these Syriac abridgments 
—those to the Ephesians, Smyrnawans, and Polycarp— 
still treated with too great respect іп Lightfoot), was 
published by Cureton in 1845. 

The original group, cited as evidence in CANON, 
8 65, and GOSPELS, $ 92, has the aspect of being a collec- 
tion of seven epistles written by Ignatius when, after 
having been thrown into prison for his Christian pro- 
fession and senteneed, he was on his journey from 
Antioch to Rome, where heexpected to suffer martyrdom. 
Four of the seven—those to the churches of Ephesus, 
Magnesia, Tralles, and Rome—appear to have been 
written at Smyrna ; the remaining three—to the Phila- 
delphians, to the Smyrnzans, and to Polyearp—at Rome. 

The first three treat the subject of monarchieal church 
government with great earnestness, warn against here- 
sies, and urge to a Christian life. ‘The fourth treats of 
inartyrdom, of which Ignatius must not be deprived. 
The fifth is chiefly devoted to the subject of church 
unity, by all the members adhering to the bishop. The 
sixth deals with docetism, and also with the recognition 
due to the bishop. The seventh, with the reciprocal 
duties of the church rulers and people, aud of all to one 
another. 

'The form of this sceming collection, and of each of 
the epistles separately, however little prominence be 
given to the fact even where the genuineness is definitely 
given up, is artificial. The whole makes up a single 
complete book, designed for the edification of the 
readers. 

To satisfy oneself of this it is enough to observe the 
absence of all trace of any such ‘collection’ having 
been made of the epistles as has been assumed ; their 
mutual relations as parts of a whole; the reference in 
the first to the second epistle as a ‘second tract’ 
(GePrepov Birov) intended for the same readers (Eph. 
201); the peculiar form of the addresses and super- 
scriptions ; the meaning of the words there employed : 
‘who is also Theophorus’ (ó xai Ocooópos [Philadelphia]), 
‘of Asia (795 ‘Agias), ‘on the Mceander' (трд 
Matávópi); the forced character of the assumed rela- 
tions between writer and readers; the improbability of 
the details of the journey of Ignatius; its irreconcil- 
ability in various respects with the certainly older tradi- 
tion—as such brilliantly defended by Volter against 
Lightfoot in 1892—aecording to which Ignatius died 
a martyr, not about 107 or 110 at Rome, but in the 
winter of 115-116, at Antioch, by command of the 
Emperor Trajan, who was there at that time ; the fact 
that the writer sometimes distinguishes himself from 
Ignatius; the testimony of £5. Pol. 9 and 13 regarding 
Ignatius and his epistles ; the points of agreement and 
difference between Ignatius and Paul. 
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After the example of Paul, who writes edifying and 
doctrinal epistles, and is on his journey towards Rome, 
where he looks forward to martyrdom as probable, our 
writer makes Ignatius of Antioch, well known as a 
Christian martyr, bear witness to what lies in his heart 
regarding the glory of Christian martyrdom ; the песа 
for close adherence on the part of all church members 
to the bishop and presbyters of the church; the purity 
of Christian doctrine and the uprightness of a Christian 
life to be secured in this way. ‘Ignatius’ is not, how- 
ever, as many with Baur have held, the mere advocate 
of the bishop or the mere assailant of docetism. 

Who this writer may have been it is impossible to 
ascertain or even to guess. Certainly not Ignatius. 

So much was already recognised—following in the footsteps of 
Salmasius and Blondel (1645)—by Daillé (1666) in his contro- 

. versy with Usher and Voss; by Larroque 
29. Authorship. (1674) against Pearson; in modern times 
by Baur, Schwegler, Hilgenfeld, Volkmar, 
Bunsen, Duker, van Manen, Keim, Killen, van Loon, against 
Rothe, Uhlhorn, Junius, Zahn, Lightfoot, Völter, Réville, 
Harnack. ‘Thirty years ago it seemed as if the time had wholly 
passed by in which ‘genuine’ epistles of Ignatius would be 
spoken of at all. That the position has changed in recent years 
seems 10 be due, on the one hand, to the advocacy of Zahn 
Ugnatius von Antiochien, 1873; Pat. Ap. 1876) and of Light- 
foot (Ap. Fathers: S. Ignatius, 18892), whilst on the other, 
no account has heen taken of anything urged on the other 
side by Dutch and American scholars; also to the readiness to 
accept various plausible yet baseless suppositions, as full and 
adequate answers to objections. It is in reality, however, of 
no avail, as has been frequently attempted, to separate, in the 
interests of the supposed ‘genuineness,’ the Epistle to the 
Romans from the others, and to attribute either the former 
only (so Renan), or the others only (so Vólter), to the martyr- 
traveller. It is also useless and contrary to all tradition to 
regard Ignatius as having been bishop in the late years of 
Hadrian (Harnack, Die Zeit des Ignatius von Antioch, 1878), 
or to keep his date open to 125 A.D. (Harnack, 1897, ACL 111, 
p. 406, 3); to regard his advocacy of monarchical church govern- 
ment as made on behalf of an ideal only (Jean Réville, Etudes 
sur des origines de Cépiscopat, 1891; cp van Manen, 7.7, 
1892, 625-633: van Loon, 72. 1893, 278-284); to identify him 
with a second Ignatius, who lived about the middle of the 
second century (Vólter, 74.7, 1886, 114-136), or with Peregrinus 
Proteus in the days when he was still a Christian (Vólter, 77.7, 
1887, 272-320, also Die Jgmatianischen Briefe, 1892 ; cp van 
Loon, TA T, 1886, 509-581; 1888, 420-445 ; 1893, 275-316). 

The unknown writer was, to judge by his work, an 
earnest man with inuch zeal for martyrdom and all that 
made for what he thought right in doctrine and life. 
Perhaps he was a layman, and lived in Rome, at some 
date intermediate between Eusebius, Origen, Clement 
of Alexandria, Irenæus, and ‘Polycarp,’ on the one 
hand, and Peter and Paul, the ‘apostles,’ Ignatius 
(1115-116), and a group of Pauline epistles, including 
Eph. 1 Thess. 1 Tim. Titus, on the other. The im- 
portance the writer attaches to acceptance of monarchical 
church government as a guarantee of purity of doctrine 
and life, and his animadversions on Marcionite errors, 
also point to a date near the middle of the second 
century, though at the same time it does not seem 
advisable to fix upon circa 175 as van Loon does. 

The value of the little work lies in the region of 
history, particularly in that of the external and internal 
ordering of the life of the church. It speaks to the 
existence of a strong desire for vigour and unity in the 
government of the church in the interests of sound 
doctrine and life. 

The copious literature will be found registered for the most 
p in Lightfoot (АД. Mathers ; S. /gnatius, 18892); cp also 

uker and van Manen, OCL 25-154; Zahn, Zgz. v. Ant. 1873 
and РА, 1876; W. D. Killen, The Ancient Church, 18830, and 
The Ignatian Epistles entirely Spurious, 1886; R. E. Jenkins, 
Ignatian Difficulties and Historic Doubts, 1890; Völter, Zen. 
Br. 1892; van Loon, 74.7, 1£86, 1888, 1893; Harnack, ACL 
ii. 1581-406 ; Funk, Af. Vat. тоот. 

The epistle to Diognetus, cited in GOSPELS, § 95, 
belongs to the category of Apologies, on which see 
below, § 41. 


Be: Ding еше, Epistles of Valentinus, an Egyptian 


Mee” gnostic who lived at Rome in the 
То. middle of the second century, аге 


mentioned by Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. ii. 836 ii. 20 114 iii. 7 59), and were, it would seem, 
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of a doctrinal character. So also an Æpistle of Marcion, 
dating from-his pre-heretical period, to which Tertullian 
refers (adv. Marc. 1144, de Carne, 2). A catholic 
epistle (ér«eroM,) кабо№кђ) by the Montanist 'Themiso 
‘in imitation of the apostle ' (uiuoúuevos Tov ' А тбстоћор), 
+ 170, written, according to Apollonius (ap. Eus. HE 
v. 185), for the enlightenment of those who were opposed 
to his views, is known to us only by this reference, and 
is noteworthy as the latest example of its kind from the 
time when ‘epistles ' were still written without hesitation 
in imitation of the manner of ‘ the Apostle' —7.e., * Paul.’ 

Catholic epistles to the Churches (кабоМмкай pós Tas 
éxxAnaias ётістоћоаі) is the name given by Eusebius 
31. Dionysius ae 4 23) to seven epistles, written by 

of Corinth, Dionysius. bishop of Corinth, about (it 

is сопјесішгеа) + 170 A.D., by request, 
to the Lacedzemonians, Athenians, Nicomedians, the 
churches of Gortyna and elsewhere in Crete, at Amas- 
tris, and elsewhere in Pontus, the Cnossians and the 
Romans. 

The book is currently held to have been a collection of 
actual letters. To judge, however, by the character of 
the fragments preserved in Eusebius, we ought rather to 
regard it as a collection similar in kind to the lgnatian 
(see § 28), containing a series of precepts, suggestions, 
instructions regarding the true faith and right manner 
of life, the constitution and government of the churches. 
That Dionysius himself, and not that—after the practice 
of those times—a later author, should have written them 
and published them collectively under Dionysius's name 
becomes increasingly improbable as soon as we en- 
deavour to do full justice to the complaint in the mouth 
of Dionysius about the falsification of his epistles; to 
the reasons given why he, Dionysius, wrote to one 
group of readers upon one subject and to another upon 
another, and so forth. Perhaps substantially the same 
has to be said of an epistle wbich Dionysius, according 
to Eusebius (Zc., $ 13), addressed to sister Chrysoptora. 

i. An Epistle of Irenæus to Florinus, presbyter at 
Rome and a pupil of Valentinus, known from Eusebius 
(HE v. 201) and still regarded as genuine 
by Harnack (4CL]1593-4) and Krüger 
(ACL 93), is a later treatise, in epistolary form, on the 
unity of God, in connection with the question whether 
God is the author of evil (wept тїз uovapxías 1) mept той 
и elvai Tov Gedy тошт?» kakQv). The manifest exagger- 
ation to which Matthes years ago called attention (De 
ouderdom van het Joh. Ev. 1867, 117, 162-3), coupled 
with the fact that Irenzeus, moreover, never shows any 
signs of acquaintance with Florinus, although he would 
constantly have had occasion to controvert him in adv. 
Her. had he known him, and the manner in which the 
writer poses as Irenæus in defence of orthodox doctrine, 
all enable us to perceive clearly that a writer otherwise 
unknown is speaking to us here and why he is doing so. 

ii. In like manner the £E2sZe to Blastus, connected 
with that of Irenzeus to Florinus, and named only in 
Eusebius (ZÆ v. 201, ср 515), is also, probably, not the 
work of lrenzeus, but a later treatise ‘on schism’ (тєрї 
a xia шато). 

iii, A third epistle, which according to Eusebius 
(HE v.2411) was sent by Irenæus in name of the 
brethren in Gaul to Victor of Rome, and which is 
partially preserved by Eusebius (Zoc. cif. 12-17), should 
confidently be regarded as a later treatise about the 
paschal feast (Aóyos epi tov maoxa), an earnest 
attempt at conciliation between contending parties in 
the paschal controversy, in which in all probability the 
name of Irenæus at first did not figure at all. 

An Epistle of Ptolemy to Flora, preserved in Epi- 
phanius (Her. 333-7), and printed by Stieren (Zren. 

1922-936), and, in an improved text, by 
33. Ptolemy. Hilgenfeld (ZIT 24[1881] 214-230), takes 
the form of a friendly answer to the question: How , 
ought we to think regarding the Law of Moses? 
Irenzeus, in writing about the gnostic Ptolemy, head of 
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the school of Valentinus in Italy, neither uses this 
epistle nor shows any knowledge of it—a reason for 
regarding it as probably a treatise belonging to a some- 
what later date than that usually assumed (the middle 
of the 2nd cent.). The same inference is suggested by 
the peculiar use here made of the gospels of Mt. and 
Jn., and of the Pauline epistles Rom., 1 Cor., Eph. 
(Cp A. Ѕіегсп, De Irenei adv. Her. operis fontibus, 
etc., 1836, pp. 19-21; De Ptolemaei gnostici ad Floram 
Epistola, 1843.) 

As Apocryphal epistles the following may here be 
mentioned by way of Appendix :—An interchange of 
letters between Abgarus and Jesus 
(see APOCRYPHA, § 29, and von 
Dobschütz, ZIVT 1900, pp. 422-486); 
between Seneca and Paul; between the Corinthians and 
Paul (=з Cor.); from Paul to the Lacedzemonians 
(see PAUL, § о). 


34. Apocryphal 
epistles. 


IV. APOCALYPSES ($8 35) 


In Old-Christian literature a fourth class is constituted 
by the writings usually known as Apocalypses, 'Azoxa- 

AvWers, or Revelations, most of which 
* аге partially or wholly lost. The 
following are known :—a Revelation of John (see APOCA- 
LvPSE, and JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, $$ 1-15); part of 
a Revelation of Peter (see APOCRYPHA, § зо; CANON, 
8 73; StMON PETER); the Shepherd of Hermas (see 
CANON, $$ 65, 72; SHEPHERD). Of the Revelation of 
Paul (see PAUL, § 50) and of the Revelation of Abraham, 
both mentioned by Epiphanius (77e. 382), and both con- 
sidered to date from the second century, we know little 
more than the names, Under this section we may 
include those fragments of older Christian Revelations 
whieh may be held to survive in Mt. 24 Mk. 13 Lk. 21 5-36 
2 Thess. 21-12 Barnabas 41-6, and the Christian portions 
of certain originally Jewish writings—-4 Ezra, the 
Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs, the Sibylline Oracles, 
etc., and the later or apoeryphal Revelations edited by 
Tischendorf, 1866, and others. 


35. Revelations 


V. APOLOGIES (88 36-44) 


The Apologies form a fifth group. One of the 
oldest, known only in a small fragment 
(Eus. HE 4 3), claims tobe by Quadratus 
Quadratus, “and addressed to the ror Hadri 
Aristides and a dresse to the Emperor Hadrian 
* on his visit to Athens about 125-6 A.D. 
So also a writing of Aristides partially (ehs. 1, 2) 
extant in an Armenian version (1878), and wholly in a 
Syriae version discovered by Rendel Harris in 1889, as 
also in Greek in the romance Barlaam and Josaphat 
discovered by Armitage Robinson in 1890 (ed. princeps 
її ZS 1x, 1891): It has the form of a speech 
delivered before an unnamed ‘king’ (BagiXe’s) and 
may be conjectured to have been published under the 
title, ‘ Apology of Aristides for the Christians’ religion, 
to Hadrian’ (Tov ’Apioreidovs ámoXoyla їтёр тӯѕ rGv 
Xpicriavav дєосєВєіаѕ mpòs 'Aópavóv) most likely with 
the superscription * To the Emperor Cæsar Hadrian, 
Aristides the Philosopher, of Athens’ (Abroxpáropt, 
Кайтар, 'Aópiavo 'Aptoretdns Pir\scogos ’A@nvaios). 
The speaker begins with a short profession of his faith in God 
(ch. 1) He premises that there are worshippers of so-called 
gods, as well as Jews and Christians ; they fall into various 
classes as Chaldzans, Greeks, and Egyptians ; and all are in 
error (2). Their gods have no title to be acknowledged or 
worshipped (3-13). They belong to the visible, not to the in- 
visible world, and are creatures of God, perishable stoicheia 
(see ELEMENTS), or images of these (3-7). Amongst the Greeks, 
they are often represented as human beings displayi ing all kinds 
of objectionable attributes, vices and crimes (8-11). Amongst 
the Egyptians, moreover, as irrational animals, plants, and herbs 
(12, 13). The Jews know indeed the Almighty, the Invisihle 
who sees all things and has created all things,—but although they 
are nearer the truth they do not serve him with understanding, as 
is shown by their denial of Christ the son of God who has come 
into the world (14). lt is otherwise with the Christians. They 
live in accordance with the commandments of God engraved on 
their hearts, and are conspicuous in every respect for their praise- 
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worthy conduct (rs). The discourse concludes with two sections 
that seem to have undergone some alteration in transmission to 
us (16, 17) 


So far as the form is concerned, it may well be 
doubted whether Aristides ever delivered such a dis- 
course, either at Athens or elsewhere, There is, 
however, no sufficient reason for doubting also, with 
Harnack (7ZZ 1891, nos. 12, 13), the rest of the 
statement in Eusebius, or for inferring from the super- 
scription in the Syriac version that Aristides delivered 
his discourse to Antoninus Pius (138-161). We may 
adhere to the date under Hadrian (117-138), but not 
earlier than 125-6. With this assumed date agrees 
what can be inferred from the contents (if the simplicity 
of the discourse is noted), what the writer adopts from 
the gospel narratives, and his attitude towards the books 
he appears to have made use of (see CANON, 8 65; 
van Manen, 77. 7 1893, 1-56). 

A Dispute of Jason and Papiscus concerning Christ, 
attributed to Aristo of Pella, depreciatingly spoken of 
37. Aristo of a Celsus, and defended by Origen, is 

Pella. nown tous ina fragmentary way from the 
writings of Origen and others, and per- 
haps underlies the 4 Jercatio Simonis Judei et Theophili 
Christiani which comes to us from the fifth century 
(Harnack, 4С/.1 92-95; PA E912 47-48) and the Discourse 
between Athanasius [bishop of Alexandria] and the Jew 
Zaccheus (Conybeare, Expos. 1897, April, 300-323; 
June, 443-463). It appears to have turned upon the 
question whether Jesus was the Messiah foretold by the 
prophets, and to date from 135-170, let us say about 
140 A.D. 

The Christian philosopher, 
about 100 A.D., 


38. Justin: 
First Apology. 


Justin Martyr, born 

baptized about 133, died about 165 
(163-7), who is cited as a witness to 
the NT in CANON, § 67 and GOSPELS, 
8 75, was the author of two apologies 
whieh are imperfectly preserved in a single MS. The 
first vindicates ‘our faith’ before Antoninus and the 
Roman senate, aceording to Eus. HÆ iv. 83 113 182. 
It is divisible into three parts; ehs. 2-12 13-60 61-67, 
preceded and followed by an introduetion (1) and a 
conelusion (681-2) to whieh was added at a later date a 
transcript of Hadrian's letter to Minucius Fondanus 
(683-10) and, later still, letters of Antoninus Pius and 
Mareus Aurelius. 

The orator-author maintains (1) that Christians ought 
not to be persecuted for the name they bear seeing that 
they are neither without God (&@eo:) nor guilty of all 
sorts of evil deeds. He states what their Lelief really 
is, deelares that Jesus Christ has foretold all things, and 
announees his purpose of proving, for the instruction of 
those who do not know it, the truth of his Christian 
confession (2-12). (2) He then proceeds in the second 
place to show that the Christian religion is rational and 
leads to a life that is lovely as the precepts of Christ are 
beautiful (18-22). In ch. 23 he lays down three pro- 
positions which he goes оп to discuss in their order : 
what he and his brethren have taught concerning Christ 
and the prophets who went before is true (24-29); 
all this was taught by ]esus Christ, the Son of God, 
made man in aecordance with the Divine purpose 
(30-53); before the inearnation men had wandered in 
error under the influence of evil spirits (51-60). (3) In 
the third portion he treats of baptism, the eucharist, the 
observance of Sunday (61-67). 

The assumed character of a spoken discourse is 
merely literary form. ‘The book is intended to advocate 
the Christian cause with all who cared to listen to it, 
especially with rulers (oi dpyovres) all of whom, not 
merely one or two emperors, are addressed as ‘ pious 
and philosophers’ (ebcegeis kal ф.\дтофо:). Where and 
when it was written cannot be determined with certainty. 
Probably it was at Rome about the middle of the second 
century. 

In the second apology the speaker, in consequence of 
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a bloody persecution of three Christians under Urbicus, 
addresses himself to the ' Romans’ whose 
39. Second , EORR. : 
Apology, | governors (hyoúuevor) permit or perpe- 
PO'OÉY. trate such cruelties. Не relates what has 
happened (chs. 1 2), speaks contemptuously of what a 
certain opponent called Crescens might be able to do 
(3); disposes of the advice given to Christians to commit 
suicide (4); explains why it is that in spite of all 
calamities they maintain their faith in God (5); that 
God is unnameable; who Jesus Christ is (6); why 
Christians cannot accept the Stoical doctrine as to the 
conflagration of the world and as to fate (7 8); why 
they believe in the penal justice of God (9); that philo- 
sophers like Socrates in the olden time were also perse- 
cuted (10); how it is possible to learn from Hercules at 
the crossway (11); of the fearlessness of Christian martyrs 
(12); and that it must be held a fitting thing that 
answer should be made to the complaints of the 
Christians (13-15). 

This discourse is no mere postscript of the first, as 
bas often been supposed, nor a preliminary argument. 
Rather is it an independent sequel, with constant 
reference to what has been said in the first: perhaps a 
work that at a later date (yet not much later) was 
separately published when Urbicus was city prefect— 
that is to say between 144 and 160 (cirea 153). 

Both discourses, cited as witnesses in CANON, § 67 and 
GOSPELS, 8 75, are of great value for our knowledge of 
the manner in which in those days Christianity was re- 
garded by mature and thoughtful professors. The first 
has an additional value on account of what it tells us as 
to the moral life of the Christians of that period as well 
as their ecclesiastical customs and practices. 

A third apology of Justin, in large measure preserved 
in the same MS, is known as his Dialogue with Trypho 
the Jew. To Trypho he tells the story 
of his own baptism (2-8), and then he 
goes on to show, in the first place that 
the Mosaic law has had its day and must now give 
place to the new law, the law of Christ (9-48), and in 
the second place that Christ is rightly worshipped by 
believers along with God, beeause the prophets had 
foretold his coming and he is truly the Son of God 
asis witnessed by his birth, bv his death on the cross, 
his resurrection, and ascension (49 /f. ). 

This dialogue, cited in CANON, § 67, was, according 
to ch. 120, written after Justin's First Apology, probably 
still within the reign of Antoninus Pius (138-161), 
approximately about 155-160. 

What is known as the Æpistle to Diognetus reached 
modern times in a single MS which was burned at 

е Strassburg in 1870; it is a particularly 
ee fine plea for Christianity (ep § 30) in 
* which an unknown writer, who for a 

while was wrongly identified with Justin, undertakes to 
enlighten the equally unknown Diognetus on the religion 
of Christians, the God in whom they trust, their con- 
tempt of the world and of death, their renunciation of 
the gods of Greece and of the Jewish worship (dedar- 
povia), their mutual love, and the reason why this new 
‘kind or practice’ (yévos 7) émir#devya) of piety has 
only now entered into the world (ch. 1). He insists on 
the worthlessness of the gods made by human hands of 
perishable matter (2); maintains that the Jews are in 
error when they think to serve the Creator as if he had 
need of offerings and desired the fulfilment of a multi- 
plicity of commands (3-4). He then goes on to sketch 
the Christian manner of life so as to show the excellence 
of the Christian profession (5-6). ‘Their knowledge of 
God is through the manifestation of the Word (7). 
How greatly superior is the Christian revelation to all 
that ever philosophers formerly taught (8). Before it 
must come the fulness of transgression (9). Christian faith 
brings a rich blessing (10). Finally there follows, from 
another—somewhat younger—hand, a glorification of the 
Word and of the preaching of the Word to men (11-12). 
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The whole was, as plainly appears from the last lines 
of ch. 1, originally desiened, not to be sent as a letter, 
but to be read and re-read in the religious assemblies of 
the church, When we compare this anonymous writer 
with Aristides and perceive how he seems to be ac- 
quainted with N'T writings without ever quoting them 
verbatim or as possessing authority, we have reason to 
assign his date to the second half of the second century. 

Tatian, already referred to in 8 7, was the author of 
a still extant Ovation to the Greeks (critically edited by 

3 Schwartz in 1888) which may be dated 
ане towards the ae of the second century, 
not later than about 172 A.D. He there expounds what 
he, the quondam philosopher, deems most proper to be 
said on behalf of Christianity while criticising and con- 
futing the religion, ethics, philosophy, and art of the 
Greeks. 

An extant Oration of Athenagoras (also edited by 
Schwartz, 1891) is represented as having been held 
43 Athena- mr the emperors Marcus Aurelius and 

goras. ucius Conimodus—that is to say, some- 
where between the years 176 and 180. 
In it the Athenian philosopher (of whom nothing further 
is known) directs attention to the difference of treatment 
meted out to Christians and pagans (1-3); he then 
proceeds to vindicate Christians from the accusation 
of being atheists (&@eo.) (4-30) and of being morally 
inferior to pagans (31-36), and concludes with a fresh 
appeal to the supreme rulers (87). 
44 Miltiades, | Apologies by Miltiades and Apah 
ate. onius are known to us only by name : 
that of Melito (circa 170) from a 
quotation by Eusebius (77£ iv. 26 5-11). 


VI. TEXT BOOKS 


Such Old-Christian writings as do not come under 
the categories already dealt with—Gospels, Acts, 
Epistles, Revelations, Apologies— can be 
45. Text : | 
books conveniently grouped under the heading of 
Text books, as having been written for the 
instruction of their readers. In this class the first we 
shall mention is the Axtitheses or Separatio legis et 
evangelii. Of this we know little more than the name, 
and that it was the chief work of Marcion ; it is men- 
tioned by Tertullian (adv. Jarc. 119; see CANON, 
8 69). 

Four-and-twenty books of Basilides, or it may be, of 
one of his followers ‘upon the Gospel’ (eis rò єѓаууё\ор ; 
so Eus. HÆ іу. 77) or 'exegetics' (é&wygruká; so 
Clem. Alex. Stroz. iv. 1283). 

Letters, Homilies and Psalms, by Valentinus or his 
adherents, are referred to by Clement of Alexandria, 
Hippolytus, Tertullian. 

A ‘treatise against all the heresies that have existed’ 
(суутауџа karà пасу ту yeyevnuévwv aipécewv), by 
Justin, is named by himself in 27201. 126. 

Other works also are, rightly or wrongly, attributed 
to Justin. 

Philosophical, doctrinal, polemical, ecclesiastical 
writings by Isidorus, Apelles, Agrippa Castor, Tatian, 
Miltiades, Apollinaris, Melito, "Theophilus, Rhodon, 
and others in confutation of 'heretics' or in recom- 
mendation of their ‘ errors.' 

Greater or smaller treatises wholly or partially in- 
corporated or worked into later Canones, constitutiones, 
confessional writings, episcopal lists, etc. 

The chief work of this description, known to us since 
1883, is the Didacké (see APOCRYPHA, 8 31 ; CANON, 
865; Warfield, Bibl. Sacr. 1886, pp. 100 ff.; Hen- 
песке, ZNT VV, 1901, рр. 58-72). 

Five books of ‘Memoirs’ or ‘Commentaries 
(YTrouvýuara) by Hegesippus, begun under Anicetus 
(154/5-165/7), completed under Eleutherus (173/5- 
188/9), of which fragments are preserved in Eus. HZ, ' 
are more of a polemical, anti-gnostic, than of an 
historical, character. 
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The much discussed work of Papias was probably a 
commentary on one or more of our canonical gospels 
(sce GOSPELS, $$ 65, 94). 

‘Memoirs’ or ‘Commentaries’ ('Yrouvhuara)—by 
Heracleon, according to Origen—collected by Brooke 
(7S 14, 1891) belong to a commentary on the Fourth 
Gospel (see CANON, § 69). 

On the Resurrection of the Dead (rept dvaordcews 
vexpov ; edited by Schwartz, TU 42) was written by 
Athenagoras in answer to objections to the doctrine of 
the resurrection and in exposition of the arguments in 
its favour that can be drawn from the writings of philo- 
sophers, or from the constitution and destiny of man. 

The literature of the subject is immense. It includes all 
studies, whether older or more recent, on the NT, the Apostolic 

Й Fathers and other Christian writers of the 

46. Literature. first two centuries. For brevity's sake we 

may refer to the ‘Introductions’ to the NT 

(see PauL, § 51); Harnack, 4CZ 1 1893, 21, 18973 Krüger, 
ACL, 1895, and ‘ Nachtriige,’ 1897. W. C. v. M. 


OLEASTER (oe 12), 15.41:9 ВҮте, EV Оп, 
TREE (¢.v.). Cp OLIVE, $ 2. 


OLIVE (DM; edAata Gen. 811 Ex. 2720 3024 etc.) 
is often mentioned in OT as well as several times in NT. 
1, Etymology The Hebrew name (ziyi/A4), is found in 
; * Aram., Eth., and Arab., but not in Ass. 
In Arab. zay/ usually stands for the oil, and a longer 


form say£za for the trec. 

Guidi's inference (Della Sede, 37) that both the name and the 
culture of the olive were a comparatively late importation into 
Arabia—supported by Strabo’s statement (783) about the 
Nabatean country evkapmos 7] поЛА тАк éAatov, and the 
fact that various words for /amps were borrowed by Arab. from 
Aram.—is accepted by Frankel (147), but denied by Hommel 
(Aus. u. AbAandt. 99). 


The origin of sdy7¢k was formerly sought within the 
Semitic languages in J/nm, ‘to be bright’ (cp vr, Ges. 
Thes. ); but Lagarde in a brilliant article (Mitth. 3214 ff.) 
maintains a derivation from Armenian 252/0, which may 
also be the source of Egyptian djoeit or djõit, а word 
which, in a slightly different form, is found in an early 
Pyramid text (Hommel, Zc.). If this etymology be 
accepted, it has an important bearing on the history 
both of language and of civilisation. The word would be 
an example of a very early loanword incorporated from 
without into the common Semitic stock, whilst the 
knowledge of olive cultivation might be inferred to 
have reached Egypt on the one hand and Palestine on 
the other from some early seat in Asia Minor—prob- 
ably Cilicia, Lagarde thinks, in view of the fact that on 
the S. coast of Asia Minor the wild olive ‘forms veri- 
table forests’ (De Candolle, Origine, 225) The 
Arabic word passed along the N. coast of Africa into 
Spain, and was also borrowed by Persian and Turkish. 
The Greek and Latin words are of quite independent 
origin. 

Although in Gen. 811 a branch of wé/d olive seems to 
be intended, everywhere else záyi/4 denotes the culti- 
vated variety. ln Neh.8:s this is 
distinguished from the oleaster (/Ze- 
agnus angustifolia), if that is the correct identification of 
‘és тел (see Ori, TREE). The two terms are brought 
together in a distich of Ben Sira (Ecclus. 5010, Heb. 
text)— 


As a luxuriant olive (py) full of berries, 
And as a wild-olive tree (227 2) with branches full of sap. 


2. References. 


No wonder that references to the olive tree abound ; it 
is as characteristic of Palestine (Dt. 88) as the date- 
palm is of Egypt, and shares the notice of Hebrew 
writers with corn and the vine. Once we find the 
phrase mi co» ‘olive orchard’ (Judg.155) The 
special epithet of the olive is j3p31—7.e., *luxuriant'— 
not ' green,' for the leaves of the olive are not strikingly 
green. The uses of its oil, for lighting, as an ingredient 
in food, and as a salve or ointment, are too familiar to 


1 See Driver on Dt. 122. 
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need illustration, nor need we refer here to GETHSEMANE 
[g.v.] Olive trees stand as an image of fresh beauty 
combined with fruitfulness (Ps. 528 [to] 1283 Jer. 1116 
Hos.146); the process of ‘beating’ or ‘shaking’ the 
trees to bring down the ripe fruit is referred to! in Dt. 
2420 (for the law about gleaning cp Ex. 2311) Is. 176 
2413; and the treading or pressing out of the oil in 
Mic. 6 15. ` 

In Rom. 1117-24 we have an allusion to the process of graft- 
ing, which has since ancient times been applied in order to grow 
branches of the finer cultivated olive upon the stem of the 
oleaster (ayptéAacos); the writer, for the illustration of his 
argument, imagines a reverse process—the grafting of wild olive 
branches upon the cultivated plant. 

The area over which Olea europea, L., is found grow- 
ing spontancously is so large that it is almost impossible 
to say where or how early it may have 
been first cultivated. As De Candolle 
(op. cit. 223 Jf.) shows, however, its range 
may not in early times have been so extensive. The 
Egyptians certainly knew it very early as a cultivated 
plant. The Greeks believed Attica to have been its 
earliest home (Herod. 582), and it was cultivated among 
them from a great antiquity. The Syrian cultivation 
may reach back at least as far as cither of these (cp 
Lagarde, Zc.), and Schweinfurth and other botanists 
incline to the view that the olive was of African origin, 
and thence spread along the Mediterranean region. 

N. M. 

[Two passages in the Psalms seem to require notice here : (a) 

үз Ps. 528 [10] and (4) 1283. In passage a olive- 

4, Pss.528 trees in the temple-courts may justly surprise us, 

1283. for there is no trustworthy evidence that trees 

were planted there. Most probably the text is 

in disorder, as the vertical line called Pasek suggests. If we 
may read— 

And I, the poor and needy one, [ткт op окъ 


In the courts of the house of my God, sabe m3 nnsn2— 


the difficulty is removed without violence (Che Ps.(2). — 

In passage 4, there may be an allusion to the way in which the 
olive tree propagates itself. When the trunk decays, fresh stems 
spring from the roots, and a group of olives takes the place of a 
single tree. As the parent stem decays, the suckers grow up, 
tall and strong, in their place, so that it may perhaps be a trne 
tradition that in the famous olive-grove of Gaza (see Gaza, § 4) 
no trees have been planted since the Moslem conquest.2—T. к. c.] 

М. Bay $$ 2-35 TK Co Sig: 


OLIVES, THE MOUNT OF (DDA 37, Zech. 144 
bis; vo бро$ тшу arov [G, NT, Jos.]; „топу Olivarum; 
in 2 S. 15 3o C'n'1n Ayn, h ауаВае‹ т. ё., clivus, 


3. Home of 
olive. 


1. Names. ‘ascent’; in Acts 112, ӧрос̧ тё KaAovmeror 


€Aatovos, mons gui vocatur Oliveti, ' the mount 
called Olivet’ [Olivet also іп 2 S. 15 зо AV ; cp Jos. A x7. vii. 92]), 
afterwards called by the Jews anepa чл, mons unctionis (on 
the expression mne 717, 2 К, 23 13 see below, and cp De- 
STRUCTION [Мосхт oF]}), and still later, sons luminum (ex- 
plained in the Middle Ages as referring to the multitude of 
lights burning in the various sanctuaries on the mount) or also 
mons (rium luminum—with reference to the triple light (а) of 
the temple, (4) of the rising sun, (c) of the oil of the olive trees, 
according to the rabbis; cp EQ, 1897, pp. 75-77, 307-308—or, 
more correctly, according to Reland, sons trium culminunt 
(from its three summits; see below), and at the present day 
Jebel e2-Zettin, ot more commonly, /ebel-ef-7#r (sometimes 
Jedet Tür ez-Zeit). 

The name applies primarily in a general way to the 
whole ridge (on the limitation to a part of this chain, 
see below [3]), coming from the NW., 
but stretching N. and $. for about 
2} m. on the E. side of Jerusalem, beyond the ravine of 
the Kidron valley, thus forming a sort of rampart 
parallel to the Bezetha and Temple Hills (see sketch map 
above, col. 2410). Geologically the formation is a hard 
cretaccous limestone (called by the Arabs »zzeA), with 
superimposed strata of soft cretaceous limestone (Sen- 
onian, called by the Arabs Za£z/eA), and quaternary 
deposits on the summit. The mount is easily climbed 
in a quarter of an hour from the Kidron ; it is less stony 


2. Description. 


1 ‘In many parts of Spain and Greece, and generally in Asia, 
the olives are beaten down by poles or by shaking the boughs" 
(E BO) 17 762). 

2 Conder, Ten? Work, 2261. 
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than some others near it, and formerly was rich in 
various plantations, especially (as the name implies) 
olive plantations; the number of these has greatly 
diminished. ‘There аге three distinct elevations separated 
by depressions in the ridge. 

(1) The elevation on the N., where the house of Mr. Gray Hill 
now stands (2690 ft. above sea level), currently known as Mt. 
Scopus (but wrongly, the true Scopus being more to the W., beside 
the Nablus road, at the point called Ras-el-Mesharif; ср PE FQ, 
1874, рр. 94, 111); the native name appears to be es-Suwan. 

(2) That on the S., now known as Jebel Вап el- Hawa 
(Mount of the Belly of the Wind), 2395 ft., having the village 
of Siloam on its western flank. By Josephus (B/ v. 12 2) 
it is called ‘the hill overlooking the ravine of Siloam’; by tradi- 
tion, ópos TpogoxOtauaTos, axavdddou, ё:афдораѕ, sons ofen- 
sionis or scandali, being identified with the hill spoken of in 
1K.117as ‘before’ (23°79) Jerusalem, in connection with the 


pagan sanctuaries set up by Solomon for his foreign wives,! and 
also with the hill (to be regarded, however, as distinct), which 
in 2 К. 2813 is called mneen a3 (EV, mount of corruption, 
RVmg., ‘ог, destruction". For a discussion of this phrase, 
which was unintelligible to the translator of @, see DEsTRUC- 
tion {Mount or]; the hill intended by it was probably the 
Mt. of Olives, properly so-called, and as for the sanctuaries 
situated ‘on its right hand '—z.e., to the S.—they may have stood 
on the Jebel Batn el-Hawa, but equally well may be supposed 
to have been on the hill called by tradition the Hill of Evil 
Counsel, now locally known as the Jebel Abü-Tor, to the S. of 
Jeruzalem beyond the Wady er-Rabābi. The Jebel Batn el- 

awa is separated from the Mt. of Olives proper by a sharp de- 
pression, through which passes the road to Bethany, and in 
which are situated the new abattoirs of Jerusalem. 

(3) Between the two already mentioned is the Mt. of 
Olives proper—the distance from Jerusalem is variously 
given as 8 furlongs (Acts 112, ‘a sabbath day's journey’), 
5 furlongs (Jos. Ant. хх. 86) ог 6 furlongs (Jos. B/ 
v.23)— described as before (sby) Jerusalem on the 
east (nip), Zech. 144), on the east side (оро) of the 
city (Ez. 1123), and over against (xaréravri) the temple 
(Mk.133). Here again three culminating points have 
to be distinguished. The first, on the E. (2664 ft.), 
is now marked by the conspicuous Russian tower; the 
second (2636 ft.), farther to the W., exactly faces the 
temple ; here stand (a) the chapel of the Ascension on 
the site of various Christian buildings, the oldest of 
which goes back to the time of Constantine; (2) the 
Arab village of Kefr et-Tür, first mentioned in the 
fifteenth century; (с) several other sanctuaries ; the 
third, more to the N. (2684 ft.), is locally known as 
Karm es-Seyyad or Karm Abul-Hawa, and to tradition 
as Viri Galilei; see below ($ 5). A carriage road, 
made for the Empress of Germany in 1898, leads from 
the Nablus Road to Viri Galilzei and thence onwards to 
the Chapel of the Ascension.? 

The view from the Mt. of Olives is very extensive. 
Westward, it conimands a bird's-eye view of Jerusalem, 
‘in the form of a theatre,’ as Josephus expresses it (the 
summit is 218 ft. above the Haram). To the NW. is 
seen Neby Samwil, and to the N. the mountains of 
Benjamin and Ephraim; to the S. are those of Judah, 
and, in particular, the ‘Frank Mountain’ (Bethlehem 
is not visible; but from the top of the Russian tower can 
be seen the bell-towers of the Church of the Nativity) ; 
to the IZ, are the arid mountains traversed by the road 
from Jerusalem to Jericho (Bethany is hidden), the 
Ghór, the Dead Sea, the mountains of Gilead and 
Moab. Those, however, who claim to have seen Jerash, 
the greater Hermon, Ebal and Gerizim, the Mediter- 
ranean, are in error. 

In the OT the Mt. of Olives is mentioned in four 

3. OT places :—(a) 2 S.1523-161. David, in 
references flight from Absalom, crosses the Kidron 
* and climbs up the other side to where, 
according to RV, ‘God was worshipped’ (RVmz., 

1 A later tradition, going as far back as 1283 A.D., places here 
not the heathen sanctuaries, but the harem of Solomon. 

. 2 The western flank of the Mt. of Olives has been from earl 

times, and still continues to be, used for purposes of burial. 
The most ancient of the tombs, caves transformed into sepul- 
chres, are now called (baselessly) ‘Tombs of the Prophets,’ and 


are situated to the SW. of the Latin buildings. Cp H. Vincent, 
Revue Biblique, 10 (1901), pp. 72-88; PEFQ, 1901, pp. 309-317. 
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'where he was wont to worship God' ; AV less cor- 
rectly, ‘ where he worshipped God’); on the other side 
he descended to BAHURIM (0.2. ; unidentified). (д) 
Ezekiel (1123) sees the ‘glory of Yahwé' going forth 
from the temple and resting on the Mt. of Olives; cp 
432, where, conversely, the glory of Yahwé comes to 
the temple from the E. (c) In Neh. 815 it is said : the 
people went to ‘the mount’ for branches of olive, ete. ; 
various interpreters understand the Mt. of Olives here. 
(d) Zechariah (144) sees Yahwé in the great day plant 
his feet on the Mt. of Olives, which is cleft by an east- 
ward and westward valley to make way for the fugitives. 

Later rabbinical Judaism attached the rite of the red heifer 
(Nu. 19; Mish. Parah, 36) to the Mt. of Olives, where also at 
the appearance of each new moon a fire was kindled visible as 
far as from Karn Sartabeh. A Jewish legend fixes the abode of 
the divine Shekinah on the Mt. of Olives for three and a half 
years. 


The NT references are five :—(а) Mt. 211 Mk. 11 x 
Lk. 1929 (Jesus crosses the Mt. of Olives on the day of 
4. NT his triumphal entry into Jerusalem) ; (4) 
references Mt. 243 Mk. 133 (scene of his discourse 
* concerning the temple); (с) Lk. 2137 
Jn. 81 (Jesus withdraws for the night—as, according to 
Lk. was his habit—to the Mt. of Olives); (4) Mt. 2630 
Mk. 14 26 Lk. 22 39 (mentioned in connection with GETH- 
SEMANE [2.v.]) ; (е) Acts 112 (after the ascension, the 
apostles return from the Mt. of Olives). Christian 
tradition, resting undoubtedly on the last-cited passage, 
but also influenced by Zech. 144, has, since the time of 
Eusebius (about 315 A.D.), regarded the summit of the 
Mt. of Olives as the scene of the ascension ; a sancttiary 
was erected ‘on the ridge’ (ёті тӯ 
dxpwpelas), which varied in the course of 
centuries ; from the fourth century on- 
wards there has been shown one of the footprints (now 
right, now left) of Jesus on the rock (again an echo of Zech. 
144) In Lk. 2450 the scene of the ascension is placed 
very definitely at Bethany (he led them éws mpós BnOaviay 
AV, ‘as far as to Bethany,’ RV less correctly, ‘ until they 
were over against Bethany’). Unless two conflicting 
accounts be admitted, that of Lk. must rule, the passage 
in Acts saying merely that the disciples returned from the 
Mt. of Olives.  * There can be no doubt that Lk. means 
to say that he led them to the place called Bethany’ 
(Tobler, 83). It may be added that in the time of 
Jesus there were houses on the top of the Mt. of Olives. 
The tendency to multiply sacred sites, so often shown 
by tradition, has caused the scene of the apparition of 
the angels (* Viri Galilzei,' Acts 1 11; see above, $ 2, [3]) to 
be separated from that of the ascension itself. A further 
designation, Galilæa (which is not to be confounded 
with Viri Galilaei), is the result of a harmonistic effort to 
bring Mt. 281o (cp v. 16), which speaks of an appear- 
ance of Jesus оп a mountain in Galilee, into conformity 
with the indications of Mk. and Lk., which make Jeru- 
salem the scene of the manifestation. The attempt is 
old and has been often repeated ; the last to make 
it is R. Hofmann, whose argument is interesting but 
unconvincing. Cp GOSPELS, § 138. 

From the fourth century (Bordeaux Pilgrim, 333) onwards 
through the Middle Ages and down to the sixteenth century,? 
in accordance with the tendency of tradition to bring all the 
biblical sites as near to Jerusalem as possible, pilgrims were 
shown the scene of the transfiguration as well as that of the 
ascension on the Mt. of Olives. The similarity of names (Mt. 
Tabor, Jebel et-Tor; and Mt. of Olives, Jebel et- Tür) may 
possibly have contributed to this error, The interest of the Mt. 
of Olives for the Christian lies more in the mountain as a whole 
than in any particular partofit. Asthe Abbé Le Camus (Voyage 
aux Pays Bibliques, 1 252) has it: ‘Quand les reliques sont des 
montagnes, on peut admettre leur authenticité.’ 

Tobler, Die Stloahguelle und der Ocelberg, 59-313; Reland, 
Palestina, 52 337-341; Robinson, Biblical Researches in Pales- 

й tinal), 1274-275 604-605; Phys. Geogr. 

6. Literature. о/ 2ле HL, 40s.; Berggren, Reisen, 394-97 ; 

Furrer, IFanderungen(2, 81-85; art. *Oel- 
berg’ in Schenkel's Bibel-Lexikon, 4355-356; Thomson, The 
Land and the Book, 2 410-422 433-437 ; Schick, ‘The Mount of 


5. Scene of 
the ascension. 


1 Hans Stockar, pilgrim of 1519; Heimfahrt vou Jerusalem, 
18, Schaffhausen (1839). 
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OLYMPAS 


Olives,’ PEFQ, 1889, pp. 174-184; PEFAL3 230; Jerusalem 
398-404 ; Doubdan, Voyage de la Terre-Sainte, 115-116 253-270, 
with a map ор 100; Wallace, Jerusalem the Holy, 117-124; 
Buhl, Geogr. des alten Palästina, 94-95; Fraas, Aus dem 
Orient, 57-58 202 (Geological); R. Hofmann, Galilea auf dem 
Oelberg, 1856, 53 рр.; 2021" 13 (1890) ов (Van Kasteren); 
Féderlin, La Zerre-Sainte, xviii. (1901), nos. 2, 8-12. 
Lu. G. 

OLYMPAS (оЛүмтгос, a contracted form of оЛүм- 
mioàwpoc) is saluted in Rom. 1615; cp ROMANS, 
S84, ro. Later legend (see the yTTOMNHMA of Peter 
and Paul of the pseudo-Symcon Metaphrastes) said that 
he was ordained bishop of Philippi by Peter, and 
beheaded with Herodion at Rome when Peter was 
crucified. 


OLYMPIUS (oAymmioc [AV], 2 Macc. бг. бее 
JUPITER. 


OMAERUS (manupoc [B]), 1Esd.934 AV = Ezra 
1034, AMRAM, 2. 


OMAR (VİN ; WMAP [BADEL})}, one of the sons of 
Eliphaz; Gen. 36 11 (юрау [ADE]) 15 1 Ch.136.t Probably a 
corruption of Jerahmeel, like IRAM (so Che.) in Gen. 36 43 1 Ch. 
E 

OMEGA. See ALPHA. 


OMER (Y), Ex. 1636 ete. 
MEASURES. 

OMRI (3Y may either be an ethnic like Zimri, and 
many of the names which now close with 7%, instead of 
* [see NAME], perhaps [ep OMAR] from Jerahmeel 

[Che.]; or, it may be put for 20, 
1. OT ; 2 a an ы 
теза 1 worshipper, of Yahwe,’ ер Arab. names 
Amir and ‘Omar, and see Robertson 
Smith, AZnship, 265 f. ; in Aram. inser. WY" [C75 2, 
no. 195] and ЭРЛ [z., no. 173], cp JAMBRI; 
za MBp[e]i [BA, but occasionally дмВр(є)1), &АМВр! 
[L] amapinoc [Jos mA viii. 125]. — r. Father 
of Ahab and King of Israel (900-875 B.C., Schr. ; 
890-879 B.C, Kamph.) т К. 16 15-28. Не was 
originally ‘captain of the host, and was besieging 
Gibbethon, a Philistine town, when he heard that his 
royal master Elah had been slain by ZIMRI(g.v.) At 
once he left Gibbethon and came to Tirzah and besieged 
the usurper Zimri, who, finding himself unable to hold 
out, closed his reign of seven days by a voluntary death 
(see 71мк1). But the victor had yet another rival to 
fear. TIBNI b. Ginath and his brother Joram (cp 1 K. 
1622 65) were in arms against Omri, and it was not 
until they died that his authority was secure.! "That he 
had the eye of a statesman is clear from his selection of 
SAMARIA (g.v.) as capital in preference to TIRZAH. 
His struggles against the Aramzeans of Damascus 
were not particularly suecessful; he had to concede 
certain privileges to them in his own capital (1 K. 2034), 
and was forced to surrender several Israelite towns, in- 
cluding, it would seem, the important Ramoth-gilead 
(223); see BENHADAD, 82. The meagre accounts of 
him in the OT are supplemented slightly by the Moabite 
inscription. 

From the stele of Mesha, we learn that Omri reasserted his 
claim to Moab and gained a hold on Medeba and the surround- 
ing district, which was retained by him for some years (cp AHAB). 
The thoroughness of the subjection is proved by the enormous 
tribute paid to Israel by Moab (cp 2 K.34). See MESHA. 

Omri is the first Israelite king to be mentioned on the 
Assyrian inscriptions, and the widening of the political 
horizon of Israel marks the commence- 
ment of a new epoch. It is possible that 
Omri himself paid tribute to Assyria, and 
through its help obtained the throne (cp Ki. 2259). On 
inscriptions from the time of Shalmaneser II. (854) 
down to Sargon (720) we find the northern kingdom 


See WEIGHTS AND 


2. Assyrian 
references. 


1 Knowing, as we do, the manner in which late revisers have 
endeavoured to synchronise the events of the two kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah, we cannot, by comparing v. 15 with г. 23, fix 
the length of Omri’s struggle with Tibni at four years (see 
CHRONOLOGY, $ 7). 
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designated as mat Bit-Humri, ‘land of the house of 
Omri’; or simply эла! Humri, ‘land Omri.'! Jehu 
even is called the ‘son of Omri’ (Schr. AA T 190 /:). 
'The use of this phrase shows how great was the reputa- 
tion which Omri enjoyed abroad (Stade, however, sup- 
poses that the Assyrians did not learn of the existence 
of Israel till Omri's reign, and that, as years went by, 
they elung to the original name, without troubling to 
change it [СГУ 1521]. Another sign of the influence of 
Omri would be the strange phrase of an anonymous 
prophet in Mi. 616, ‘the ‘statutes of Omri’; but the 
text is doubtless corrupt (see MicAH [Book], § 3). 
The dynasty which he founded lasted for half a century, 
and was only overturned by the hatred of the prophets 
to the worship of Baal. It is remarkable that we are 
told so little about him. Ср HISTORICAL LIT., $$ 5, 7. 

2. b. Becher, a Benjamite, т Ch. 7 8 (auap[e]ta [BAL]). 

з. A descendant of Pharez, т Ch. 9 4 (aup[el [BA], auge [L, 
who appears to identify Omri and Imrt, a name which BA omits]). 

4. b. Michael, of the tribe of IssAcHAR (8 4 n.), 1 Ch. 27 18 
(auBple} [BL], амор: [A]. 

ON (ÙN; ayn [B], aynan [AF], аммам [L]), b. 
Peleth, a Reubenite, the associate of Dathan and Abiram 
(Nu. 161). Тһе name On seems to have attached itself 
to Jcrahmeelite territory; hence it is parallel with 
Cushan and Missur, according to an almost certain 
restoration of Hab. 37, ' On is affrighted, the tents of 
Cushan are in dread,? the tent curtains of Missur 
tremble.’ See DATHAN AND ABIRAM, and ep JERAH- 
MEEL, $ 3, PIBESETH. 

The names On, Onam, Onan, Ono, Ben-oni point to 
the existence of a clan and of a district in the far 5. 
called On, and there is a group of passages in the 
Prophets, commonly much misunderstood, in which the 
same S. Palestinian district is probably referred to, 
viz, Am. 15 (‘and inhabitants from Rehoboth- on"), 
v. 5 (‘Bethel [the southern Bethel in the distriet of On ?] 
shall become Aven'), Hos. 108 (‘the high places of 
On-jerahmeel'), Hab. 37 (‘On shall be affrighted '), 
Ezek. 3017 (‘the young men of On and Jerahmceel '). 
For the explanation and justification of these readings 
see Crit. Bib; we can only mention here that the 
Bethel of Amos and Hosea was probably the sanctuary 
of the golden calf (cp PROPHET, 8 35), not far from 
Halüsah (=Dan?) in the Negeb. It is also by no 
means impossible that under the present Egyptianised 
story of Joseph, there lies an earlier story, which laid 
the scene in N. Arabia, and gave Joseph for a father- 
in-law a priest of On, a Zarephathite (yas ‘1p = n£*s). 
Note that On in Nu. 161 is * b. Peleth '—7.e., a Pele- 
thite (= Zarephathite) — and that REUBEN appears 
originally to have been a southern tribe (see PELETH) ; 
also that in Neh. 62, for reasons given elsewhere (see 
Crit. Bib.), the place of meeting suggested to Nehemiah 
was probably, not ‘in [one of] the villages in the plain of 
Ono,’ but ‘in Jerahmeel, in Rehoboth of On’ (cp Am. 
1s above); and lastly, that in Neh. 1135 we should 
probably read for ‘Ono, Ge-haharashim ' [RV"'£.], * On 
of the Geshurites' (see GESHUR, 2). Every one of these 
corrections throws light on a dark place in the OT 
writings ; hence their introduction into a work like the 
present. T. K. C. 


ON (DN, 1-5; HAIOY TIOAIC :3 HELIOPOLIS), the city 
of PoTIPHERA [g.v.], the father-in-law of Joseph (Gen. 
414550 4620; also Ezek. 8017 [6 ; see 
AvEN]), also mentioned as Beth-shemesh in 
Jer. 4313 (so MT and (5 ; but the text needs correction ; 
see BETH-SHEMESH), and in the true text of Is. 1918 
(cp N* Symm., see HERES, CITY OF), and in б of 
Ex. 11: (kal wn [L4 wp (unless this is a misprint in 


1. Name. 


1 For the designation of a nation as the *house' of a king or 
of a founder of а dynasty, cp Hos. 5 1. Mesha, too, speaks of 
the kouse of Omri's son (4 7). Cp Wi. AA TÈ), 247. 

2 So Perles (Analekten, 66) and Nowack ; but туо must also 
be restored for psn pax- 

3 In Gen. 41 45 Iov тбл [A*], IAcov т. [A1], 41 50 4620 IAtov 
m. [А]. 
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Lag.)] н єстїм HAIOY TIOAIC) as well as in Jer. 4313 
(а gloss on нЛіоү TTOAIC)- 

The name of the Egyptian ' On ' (for the S. Palestinian 
‘On,’ see preceding article) is written "zz! (the initial 
Aleph would admit also of being read as a y) 
According to a famous mythological text (Destr. 19), 
the name would be etymologically connected with the 
word preserved in Coptic as єүмі, ‘millstone,’ so that 
the w would have to be read before the ж. The 
late pronunciation On is, at any rate, traceable, not 
only in (5, but even in the Assyrian Uxu (ASur-bani- 
pal.? From the famous temple of the sun-god the city 
was perhaps also called Pe(r)-é', ‘house of the sun- 
god’; ep the Greek and Arabic designations.’ 

On-Heliopolis, situated very near the southern end 
of the Delta, E. of the Pelusiae branch of the Nile, 
was, perhaps, the oldest city of Egypt. 
We find, at least, that from the texts 
of the pyramids to the latest theological writings it is 
described as the holiest city, the favourite place of the 
sun-god whence it is easiest to find access to heaven. 
In its temple (' the House of the Prince') was a sacred 
tree which is identified with the tree from the branches 
of which the sun-god rises every morning, etc.* The 
earliest divinity worshipped there seems to have been 
Atum(u), figured in human form, and explained by 


2. Importance. 


the later theologians as the setting sun. Ré' and 
Harmachis were also worshipped. A god explained 
as the Heliopolitan form of Osiris had the name 


Sep (ep Osarseph, the name of Moses in Manetho 
[JOSEPH ii., 8 1]). The most sacred animal there was 
the bull called Mnévis by the Greeks.” The name of 
the high priest (w7-m’) ‘greatest in seeing’ (z.e., ob- 
serving the stars) and his sacrificial costume, covered 
with stars, point to the high reputation of the Helio- 
politan astronomers and astrologers. Even in Greek 
times the learning of those priests (Alyuwriwy oyiw- 
taro, Herod. 23) was so famous that Greek philosophers 
like Plato and Eudoxus were said to have visited them 
to study their wisdom. So important was the city 
to which Potiphera (cp JosEPH ii., $$ 3, 11) was said 
to have belonged. 

Heliopolis was the capital of a nome (the thirteenth 
of Lower Egypt), but seems never to have played any 
8 political part except, perhaps, in the time 
ныш of the Hyksos who are said to have re- 
sided (?) there. 

Being situated near the W. end of Goshen, on the 
road from Goshen to Memphis, On had, later, a very 
large Semitic population. As early as in the time of 
Rameses IlI. a quarter inhabited by some thousands of 
Asiatie 'Apuriu is mentioned, and before the foundation 
of Alexandria Heliopolis doubtless ranked high among 
the cities with a partly Jewish population. "The Jewish 
city Onion and the temple of Onias (see ONIAS, 8 13 ; ep 


1 
il а Brugsch, Dict. Géogr. 259. 


2 Delitzsch (Par. 318) would compare this Uzu with Hermon- 
this near Thebes which had the same name in earlier times. 
As, however, its name at a later period always received the 
addition 725(7), ‘the southern’ or Montu ‘of [the god] Month,’ 
in opposition to the northern ‘On,’ Delitzsch's idea is highly 
improhable. Cp also CZS 102a, 2 (Bloch, Glossar. 14) pos jw. 

3 Diodorus 112 concludes from the name that the sun-god 
founded the city. On the Egyptian form see Brugsch, Dict. 
Géogr. 409 fF. (with caution). 

4 It is, certainly, not accidental that, after the downfall of 
paganism, the Christian Egyptians always reverenced a tree in 
or near Heliopolis, claiming that it had protected the Virgin 
Mary and the child Jesus on the flight to Egypt. The tree of 
Mary, shown at present, was planted somewhat over 200 years 
ago. No doubt it is a successor of the holy persea tree of 
antiquity. 

5 The sacred bird of On, the Zw, &yszv (a crested heron), 
was considered as a symbol of the morning sun; the strange 
fables attached to it by the classical writers (Herod. 2 73, etc.) 
are not found on the monuments. Cp Рн‹кхїх. 

6 'The statement of Juba (in Plin. 6177) that it was founded 
by Arabs evidently refers to the same fact. 
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DISPERSION, § 6, and ISRAEL, § 71) were near it, and 
several neigabouring ruins have, at present, names 
pointing to Jewish communities—e.g., Tell el- Yahzdiye, 
‘the hill of the Jewess’; a ' Vicus Judaorum’ oceurs 
already in the Roman itineraries. — 65's addition to 
Ex. 111 is quoted above. Thus the eastern frontier of 
the Delta was occupied by a continuous line of Jewish 
settlements. 

At the beginning of the Roman period, Strabo (p. 805) 
describes the city as deserted, although the great temples 
had still their population of priests. The ruins near 
the modern village el- Matariye are, at present, very 
insignificant ; the only eonsiderable remnant of the 
great temple of the sun is an obelisk erected by User- 
tesen I. of the twelfth dynasty. The Arabs called the 
city ‘Ain esh-Shems, ‘fountain of the sun.’ Whether 
the sweet well! near the sacred tree of el- Matariye 
furnished the name, is doubtful; the ruins of Heliopolis 
are, at any rate, too far N. for us to regard the well 
as the sacred basin of the sun-temple. W. M. M. 


ONAM (DN, $ 77; on the name cp GENEALOGIES 
i., 8 5, n. 2; JERAHMEEL, $2 /.; and see ON i., ONAN). 

1, An Edomite clan (Gen. 36 23, e&av [AEL], -u [D]; x Ch. 
1 40, орау [ВА], wav. [L]). 

2. A Jerahmeelite sept ог clan (1 Ch. 226, обои [В], ovvopa 
[А], avav [L]). See JUDAH, JERAHMEEL, $ 2. 

ONAN (iDN, $ 77; aynan [BADEFL], ep ON i., 
ONAN), one of the five sons of JUDAH (g.v.), Gen. 384 
8-10 4612 Nu. 2619 1 Ch. 23. 

ONESIMUS (омнсімос [Ti. WH]) according to 
Philem. ro, is the name of a runaway slave Christianised 
by Paul and sent back to his master with our canonical 
‘Epistle of Paul to Philemon.’ Later tradition makes 
him bishop of Ephesus. Another Onesimus is mentioned 
in Col. 49 as a Christian at Colossze, who has recently 
been with Paul According to some he is identical 
with the person called a slave in Philemon, and accord- 
ingly that epistle is held to be earlier than Colossians. 

Attention has frequently been called to the meaning of the 
name (Onesimns=‘ useful’) and doubts on that account have 
been thrown on the historicity of Onesimus, or, at least, of the 
Onesimus of Philem. 10; so far as appears, however, without 
sufficient ground. A slave called Onesimus is really intended, 
although his presence in this place is probably a fiction, and the 
name borrowed from Col. 49. See PHILEMON [EPISTLE]. 

W. С. v-M. 

ONESIPHORUS (onuHcidopoc [Ti. WH]) is men- 
tioned twice in 2 Tim. Apparently we are to suppose 
that he was dead when the epistle was written, for in 
both places his ‘house’ (family), not he himself, is 
placed in the foreground. (a) In 116-18 the divine 
mercy is besought for his house as a reward for his 
mercy to Paul (cp Mt. 57). It is assumed that Timothy 
knows the details of his ministry to Paul perfectly well, 
but it is a pleasure to Paul to refer to his repeated kind- 
ness, not only at Ephesus but also at Rome: ‘he oft 
refreshed me and was not ashamed of my chain; but 
when he was in Rome, he sought me out very diligently 
and found me.’ (2) At the close of the epistle (4 19) this 
kind friend's house or household is specially saluted 


together with Prisca and Aquila. 

Here two MSS (46 109) contain the insertion, Aextpay mv 
yuvatka avrov Kat Xtipacay [Xn-] cat Zyvwva rovs viovs avrov, 
which, though it stands after * Prisca and Aquila,’ really belongs 
to ‘the house of Onesiphorus’ (cp Acta Pauli et Thecla, 2). 


ONIARES (on[e]ia apuc [AT Nesvid- V*, see 
Swete]), т Масс. 1220. See SPARTA. 


ONIAS 


Murder of Onias IH. (§ 8). 
Josephus and Onias IV. (8 9). 
Trustworthiness of 2 Macc. 


Name ($ 1). 
References ($ 2). 
Date of Onías I. (8 3). 
Date of Onias II. (§ 4). ($ 10). 
His official position (8 5). Conclusions ($ 11). 
His relation ro the Tobiads ($6). Dale of Onias IV. (§ 12). 
Identity of Onias II. and 111. Temple in Heliopolis ($ 13). 
($ 7). Literature ($ 14). 
MM — — eee — — — —— "A 
1 The Virgin Mary is said to have washed the child Jesus in 
it, an indication that the well was sacred in pagan times. 
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Onias (ontac) is the Greek form of a Jewish name 
which we find borne by various persons chiefly of 
priestly origin in the third and second 
centuries B.C. It stands sometimes for 
Heb, pav (Ecclus. 501; Iomov [B*N*]) ; sometimes for 
Heb. mun, which occurs amongst the names in the 
inscription of the Bné-Hézir on the so-called Sepulchre 
of Jacob in the valley of Kidron near Jerusalem.’ Both 
forms come from the same root (jn, рп), and the mean- 
ing of both is the same. 

In the printed texts of the Talmud the name usually appears 
as ууп (Honyo) ; but it is noleworthy that good MSS also ex- 
hibit the form Dm (Nébónyón : Schür. G/V(? 2 546, (3) 3 go, 
ET 4288) As ysn is equivalent to the older Hehrew form xn, 
both the Hebrew forms (531 and pm) are represented by the 
Gk. 'Ovías. 

Unfortunately it is impossible to say in any individual 
instance whether the Greek name ’Ovias represents the 
one Hebrew form or the other. 

The following is a list of the persons known to have 
2. References borne the name, 

i ' (a) Onias 1., son of Jaddus or Jad- 
dua (Jos. Ant. хі. 87 [8 347]. xii. 25 [8 43]; cp Neh. 
1211); see $ 3. 

(2) Onias IL, son of Simon I. the Just (Jos. Ant. 
xli. 25 [S 44] xii. 41-10 [$$ 156-224]) ; see $$ 4-8 11. 

(c) Onias III, son of Simon II. (Jos. Azt. xii. 4 1o 
[8 225] (= хій. 58 [8 167], 51 [8 237]); see 8 7 f. 11. 

(2) Onias IV., son of Onias III. (Jos. Axt. xii. 51 
[8 237]. 97 [8 387]), or son of Simon (Jos. £7 vii. 102 
[8 423]) ; see $$ 9-13. 

(е) Onias, third son of Simon II. (Jos. Ant. xii. 51 
(3 238 f.)), usually called Menelaus (cp xii. 97 [$8 383- 
385]); see $ 13 (е). 

(/) Onias, a pious Jew, killed at Jerusalem in 65 B.C. 
(Jos. Azt. xiv. 21 [$$ 22-24]). 

(g) Onias, father of John, who was sent along with 
others by Hyrcanus to Rome (Jos. Azz. xiv. 1010 
[8 222]). 

Of these seven, (f) and (g) may be left out of account 
in this article as being of no importance for our present 
purpose; on the other hand it will be necessary to 
bring together and to sift everything that our sources 
contain with regard to the first five. 

(a) Onias 7,—As regards Onias I., we know from 
Jos. Ant. xi. 87 ($ 347) that his father was Jaddus (or 
3 Date of T Neh. 12 11), from Ant. xii. 25 ($43) 

Ошаз 1. that his son was the high priest Simon the 

Just. According to Ant. xi. 84/. (S 3227). 
Jaddua was contemporary with Alexander the Great. 
Of this synchronism, however, Willrich (Juden u. 
Griechen, 22) has argued that it must be given up, the 
whole of the Jewish Alexander-legend being unhistorical. 
This, no doubt, goes too far ; the synchronism may be 
correct even if the details of the story be imaginary. 
We can no longer rely upon it, however, for determin- 
ing the date of Onias.  Onias L's son, Simon [I.] 
the Just, appears in Avs xii. 25 ($ 43 /.), as the pre- 
decessor of Eleazar who, according to the epistle of 
Aristeas, lived in the time of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus 
(285-247 B.C.) According to this, the date of 
Onias І. would be somewhere about зоо в.с. The 
epistle of Aristeas, however, cannot be regarded as 
a first-rate chronological authority, and Josephus does 
not seem to have had at his disposal any complete 
list of the Jewish high priests from which he could 
have taken Eleazar (Willrich, u? supr. iii) We 
next turn, therefore, to the Simon who is mentioned in 
Ecclus. 501: ‘Тһе greatest among his brethren and 
the glorv of his people was Simon, son of Johanan 
(lomov [*B*N*], Оно» [BBb N^?]) the high priest.’ 
By comparison with the high priests of the post-exilic 
Jewish community named in Josephus, this Simon has 
been identified with one or other of two persons—either 
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with the Simon [I.] the Just, already mentioned, or 
with Simon [II.] whose father, according to Josephus 
(Ant. xii. 410 [S 224]), would seem also to have been 
named Onias (see below, $ 7 .). ‘The splendid eulogy 
passed in Ecclus. 501 ff. gives the idea of an important 
personality whose merits did not allow him to be 
forgotten by posterity. — Now, unquestionably the 
history supplies us with only one man answering such 
a description—Simon the Just; Josephus also praises 
Simon [l.] though briefly (Ant. xii. 25 [8 43]), whilst 
as regards Simon II. he chronicles only his father's 
name, his sons’ names, and his death (Anz. xii. 51 
[8 237] 410[§ 225]). In all probability, therefore, 
those scholars are right who take Ecclus.501 as re- 
ferring to Simon [I.] the Just (see, however, ECCLESI- 
ASTICUS, $7). In that case we shall do well to place 
him somewhere not too early in the third century. If 
Simon lived somewhere about 250 B.C. then the ap- 
proximate date for his father, Onias I., will be about 
280 B.C. 
(6) Onias //.—According to Jos. Ant. xii. 41-10 
(88 156-224), Onias II., at first sight, appears to have 
been contemporary with Ptolemy III. 
tud Euergetes (247-221), Ptolemy IV. Philo- 
' pator (221-204), and Ptolemy V. Epi- 
phanes (204-181). His father was Simon [1.] the 
Just, but he did not succeed his father immediately, 
being under age at the time of his death. On this 
account, according to Ax. xii. 25 (5 44) and 41 ($ 157), 
the high-priestly dignity was held first by Eleazar, 
brother of Simon and son of Onias I., the high priest 
of the Epistle of Aristeas, and afterwards by Manasseh, 
an uncle of Eleazar (perhaps a brother of Onias I. ?). 
Whether the succession of high priests, and in particular 
the minority of Onias II. here given, rests really upon 
tradition has been rightly doubted by Willrich (110 f.) 
and Büchler (40 7). Josephus seems to have as- 
sumed the minority of Onias simply in order to make 
room for the Eleazar of the epistle of Aristeas ; of 
Manasseh nothing is elsewhere known. It is therefore, 
to say the least, doubtful whether these data have a 
historical character. On the other hand, we do possess 
a trustworthy narrative—however amplified and dis- 


| torted by various unhistorical anecdotes—in the associa- 


tion of Onias II. with the rise of the Tobiad Joseph as 
farmer of taxes (74z/. хіі. 41-10), Willrich (96 f.) takes 
the narrative as referring to the opposition between 
Menelaus (= Joseph) and Jason (== Опіаѕ). Wellhausen 
regards it (//С'®, 242) as being ‘on the whole un- 
historical although not on that account altogether 
worthless.’ Büchler (43 f, 91 f.) on the other hand, 
has successfully shown that the twenty-two years of the 
revenue-farming of Joseph can be understood only of 
the time of the Egyptian kings Ptolemy IV. Philopator 
(221-204 B.C.) and Ptolemy V. Epiphanes (204-181 
B.C.) and must be placed somewhere about 220-198 B.C. 
This does not harmonise indeed with the words with 
which Josephus (Azt. xii. 11 (8 154]) introduces the story; 
the reference to the marriage of Cleopatra the daughter 
of Antiochus III. (222-187) with Ptolemy V. Epiphanes 
allows us to reckon backwards only from 193. Never- 
theless, the Egyptian revenue-farmer Joseph and the 
things attributed to him in the story, are compatible 
only with a period of Egyptian lordship in Palestine, in 
other words before 198 B.C. We may regard it as 
made out that the mention of Euergetes the father of 
Philopator in 41 ($ 158) is a later (and erroneous) 
insertion in the text (see Niese, ad Joc. ). 
From this narrative (Azz. xii. 41-10) сап be drawn 
the following details of the circumstances and conditions 
: .., then existing. —After the Egyptian 
5: E official governor of CX Theodotus the 
position. Ætolian, had in 219 invited Antiochus 
III. to the conquest of the Coelesyrian province, and 
its southern portion had received Syrian garrisons in the 


| course of 218, Onias II. discontinued payment of twenty 
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talents of tribute to Ptolemy IV., believing that the 
Egyptian suzerainty over Jerusalem was at an end 
(Ant. xii. 4x [8 158 /]). Though this sum is spoken 
of as in behalf of the people (0 úmèp rot Aao0 qópos), 
we are not to understand by it the tax or tribute which 
the Jews as a whole had to pay to Ptolemy, but only a 
due which Onias II. had to pay on his own account, 
and which therefore he provides out of his private 
revenue (ёк ти (diwy). It is closely connected with 
the personal position of Onias IL, which is sometimes 
described as a presidency (7pocracía той Xao0) and as 
a rulership (Rpxew), sometimes as a high-priestly dignity 
(Apxieparuki Tij) or as a high-priesthood (арҳієро- 
сбит) (Ant. xii. 42 [$$ 161-163]. If he goes on with the 
payment he retains his dignity ; if he discontinues, he 
loses his office and at the same time exposes to peril the 
Jewish inhabitants of the land (8 159). We thus see 
that the dignity he holds is dependent on the king and 
mixed up with politics, and thus is not in any necessary 
connection with the Jewish high-priesthood. 

Such a state of matters is easily intelligible so far as the 
expressions ‘presidency’ (простасќа ToU Aaov) and ‘rule’ 
(&pxew) are concerned ; but the phrases ‘high-priestly dignity’ 
(àpxvepaTuc; таш) and ‘high-priesthood’ (apytepwovrvn) are 
surprising ; the position of ‘ruler’ depended on the will of the 
foreign overlord of the Jews, but that of high priest was purely an 
internal affair of the religious communily. The narrative of 
Ant. 124, however, proceeds on the view that the presidency 
(mpocracto тоў Aaov) and the high-priesthood (apx«epue vq) 
over the Jews were now at last inseparable, so that a high priest 
who should become divested of his political position (at the 
head of the people) conferred by the king was thenceforth no 
longer in a position to retain the spiritual office. 

Biichler seeks to solve the difficulty with regard to 
the chief-priesthood (dpytepwotvn) by supposing that 
the Ptolemies and Seleucids nominated for the separate 
provinces governors-general (or paryyol) who, in addition 
to their own proper (political) designation, bore also the 
title of chief priest (арҳгєрєйѕ) or even—so far as Jeru- 
salem was concerned —had to exercise certain rights as 
regarded the sanctuary (cp 2 Mace. 34: Simon is ' over- 
seer of the temple’ [тростӣтэѕ той iepo0] as an official 
of the king). According to this view—in support of 
which Büchler (33) adduces certain inscriptions in 
addition to 2 Масс. 34—in .4z£.xii.41 f. it is only 
this political chief-priesthood (ápxtepea ry) that comes 
into account, not the spiritual headship of the Jewish 
community. Опіаѕ II. must in that case have been 
chief priest (dpxiepeUs) in a double sense ; but this is 
hardly credible. 

The decision of Onias II. to go over to Antiochus 
III. was premature. His grand-nephew, the Tobiad 
Joseph, judged the situation more ac- 


SRL curately. Не cast in his lot unreservedly 
Rm. with the Ptolemies, was skilful enough 


to ingratiate himself with the Egyptian 
envoy in Jerusalem, and received from Ptolemy IV. the 
official positions which until that time had been held 
by Onias [.4zz. xii. 43 ($ 172 /.)] (and, moreover, had 
nothing to do with the farming of the taxes in southern 
Syria [44 ($ 175 /:)]). This occurrence had an im- 
portant bearing upon the position of the high priests of 
the Jews in Jerusalem. Until now the spiritual head of 
the community had been at the same time its repre- 
sentative in its political relations with the foreign over- 
lord; now the care of these 'foreign affairs' was 
dissociated from the priestly office and committed to a 
secular person—the Tobiads were Benjamites (2 Macc. 
34; and see 8 12). The change meant a substantial 
diminution of the high priest’s power and gave rise to 
many disputes within the community, Joseph having 
asserted and maintained his new position as fully as he 
could as against the high priest. 

The struggle between the elder sons of Joseph and the 
youngest, Hyrcanus, as also the setting-up by Hyrcanus 
of a dominion of his own in the trans-Jordanic territory 
(182 B.C.), where in 175 he commmitted suicide from 
fear of Antiochus IV. (Ant. xii. 47-9 11. [$$ 196-222, 
228-236]) render it very probable, if not even certain, 
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that Hyrcanus held by the Ptolemies to the end whilst 
his elder brothers went over, very likely before 198, to 
the side of the Seleucids. Only under such a presup- 
position can we understand the political attitude of 
persons with whom 2 Macc. makes us acquainted. The 
brothers Simon, Menelaus, and Lysimachus, that is to 
say, necessarily (on account of Menelaus) belong to the 
Tobiads; according to Büchler (34 7) they are the 
sons of Joseph with whom the narrative of 7177. xii. 4911 
($$ 218 7, 228 7) deals. Simon under Seleucus IV. 
(187-175) has the position of ‘overseer of the temple’ 
(т7ростат15 той iepod: 2 Масс. 84); they must already, 
therefore, at some earlier date have abandoned the 
cause of the Ptolemies. The high priest Onias, on the 
other hand, according to 2 Macc. 310 stands in connec- 
tion with the ‘ Tobiad' Hyrcanus ; he is the opponent 
of the elder brothers and now, therefore, in all prob- 
ability is a friend of the Ptolemies. ^ According to 
2 Macc. 3 the mission of Heliodorus, who is represented 
as having attempted at the command of Seleucus IV. 
to violate the temple treasure in Jerusalem, ought to 
fall within the time of his priesthood. ‘The legend, it 
would seem, is designed in its own fashion to establish 
the actual fact that in spite of the royal command the 
treasure remained untouched. How this immunity was 
secured remains uncertain ; perhaps it was on account 
of the excellent relations subsisting betwen Helicdorus 
and Onias II. 


The personality of Опіаѕ II. appears in totally different lights 
in Azt. 124and in 2 Macc. 3/: In Josephus he figures as a narrow, 
covetous man, in 2 Macc. as celebrated for his piety, his zeal for 
the law, and his effective solicitude for the city and the com- 
munity. This diversity of judgment is to be accounted for by 
the difference of the sources. The narrative of Josephus is 
written in the interest of Joseph the tax-farmer, perhaps hy a 
Samaritan (Willrich, 99; Büchler, 86 7.) ; in 2 Macc. 3 / we 
hear the voice of an uncompromising friend of the temple at 


Jerusalem. 
(2 апа с). In what has been said above, the Оша 
: of 2 Масс. З has been identified with 
(P Identity Onias Il. The correctness of this identi- 
of Onias П. с; кр 

and HI. cation must be further examined, 

On the data of Josephus it is more 
natural to take 2 Масс. З f. as relating to Onias III. 
For, according to Anz. xii. 4 1o ($ 224), Onias II. died in 
the reign of Seleucus IV., he was succeeded by his son 
Simon (11.), who in turn was succeeded by his son 
Onias (III.) who died at the beginning of the reign of 
Antiochus IV. Epiphanes (44. xii. 51). On this view 
the close of the high-priesthood of Onias П., the whole 
of that of Simon Il., and nearly the whole of that 
of Onias 111., all fell within the period of Seleucus 1V. 

According to 2 Macc. 4, on the other hand, no Jewish 
high priest dies in the beginning of tne reign of Anti- 
ochus IV. ; it is only at the instance of Menelaus (after 
172) that Onias is murdered (4 зо 7%), that is to say, at 
a period when, according to Jos. „4л. xii. 51, Onias 
IIT. had already been dead for some years. If, accord- 
ingly, the Onias III. of Josephus is the person intended 
in 2 Macc. 3 f., it would be necessary to suppose that 
the events of 2 Macc. 3f. happened precisely in the 
closing years of Seleucus IV. Even so, however, the 
contradiction between Josephus and 2 Macc. with regard 
to the death of this Onias would remain. 

A further circumstance, moreover, requires to be 
noticed. Josephus names Simon (11.) as having been 
high priest between Onias П. and Onias III. (4x4 
xii. 4 1o [$ 224]) and informs us (4 11 [$ 229]) that Simon 
II. held with the elder sons of Joseph on account of 
relationship, and thus not with Hyrcanus. This state- 
ment remains unintelligible if we hold this Simon to 
have been an Oniad ; for the Tobiad brothers were all 
alike related to the Oniads through the mother of their 
father Joseph (-4z/. xii. 42 [$ 160]). 

Büchler (39 7) seeks to dispose of this difficulty by 
supposing the Simon II. of Josephus to be in truth 
the ‘overseer of the temple’ (wpoordrys ToU iepod) 
named in 2 Macc. 34, the Tobiad who ‘for kinship's 
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sake’ held by his full brothers, not his half-brother 
Hyrcanus (Azt. xii. 46 [S 186 7 ]); that in the source 
followed by Josephus he was called chief priest (dpxt- 
epevs)—as a king's officer named by the Seleucids—that 
Josephus had understood the word wrongly as referring 
to the Jewish high-priesthood, and thus included Simon 
in the list of the high pricsts. The statement of Josephus 
in Azt. xii. 411 [§ 229] really does speak in favour of 
this supposition. In that case, Simon II. would have 
to be deleted from the list of Jewish high priests. This 
would carry with it the further consequence that Onias 
Ii. was immediately succeeded by Onias III. It is 
contrary, however, to old-Jewish customs for father and 
son to bear the same name. ‘Thus we are led finally to 
the supposition that Onias II. and Onias III. are one 
and the same person. The same conjecture has already 
been put forward by Schlatter and Willrich (114). 
'The murder of Onias, however, spoken of in 2 Macc. 
430 ff. is open to grave doubt. He is there represented 
as having been craftily put to death by 
2 api Andronicus at Daphne near Antioch 
Шав ^ after the expulsion of Jason (175-173). 
Formerly this datum used to be regarded as so certain 
that, as a rule, the obscure words in Dan. 926—no» 


meip— were explained by reference to it. Of late, how- 


ever, great doubts have been expressed. Wellhausen 
and Willrich have pointed out that, according to 
Diodorus Siculus (xxx. 72) and Johannes Antiochenus 
(ap. Müller, Ær. Mist. Gr. 4, p. 558) the regent 
Andronicus puts to death the son of Seleucus IV. 
at the instance of king Antiochus IV., and subse- 
quently is himself punished with death. Both scholars 
are of opinion that ' the circumstances of the murder of the 
prince have simply been transferred to the high priest,' 
and therefore that the narrative of 2 Macc. 4 3o f. as to 
the death of Onias is false. Certainly the account just 
given of the end of Andronicus is more credible than 
the story in 2 Macc. Strictly, however, it does not 
follow that the murder of Onias at Antioch is a pure 
invention : it is possible still to hold it true even if one 
were to come to the conclusion that the participation of 
Andronicus or other details in 2 Macc. 4 are unhistorical. 

It is surprising, it must be admitted, that Josephus should 
know nothing of ‘this singular end of a Jewish high priest. 
The words іп Dan. 9 26 are, taken by themselves, so indefinite 
that they cannot supply confirmation of what is said in 2 Macc. 4. 
Moreover, they have recently, and doubtless with greater truth, 
been taken by such scholars as Renan, Baethgen, and W ell- 
hausen as referring to the cessation of the legitimate high- 
priesthood altogether, in parallelism to v. 25, where the inaugur- 
ation of the high- ея after the exile is brought into 
prominence. 

Thus, the question of the death of Onias turns wholly 
upon that as to the degree of confidence we can repose 
in 2 Macc. as to this matter (see below, § 10). 

According to another view this Onias did not die at 
all as high priest in Jerusalem, but having fled from the 
hostility of his many enemies in Jeru- 
: salem, the Tobiads, founded in Egypt, 
and Onias IV. under the patronage of Ptolemy VI. 
Philometor, the Jewish temple in Leontopolis. This 
view is based upon the short statement in B/i.11 
(88 31-33), and has recently been advocated principally 
by Willich and Wellhausen. Elsewhere (ISRAEL, 
8 69 4, col. 2261) will be found a brief statement of the 
construction to be put on the events of 175-170 B.C. 
according to this view. The struggle between Onias 
and his brother Jason, of which neither Josephus nor 
2 Macc. have anything explicit to say, is after Willrich 
(88 f.) to be drawn from the narrative which Josephus 
(х1. 7т) gives regarding the high priest Johannes (= 
Onias) and his brother Jesus (= Jason). 

The present writer is now, however, inclined to 
question the justice of this view. In any case it must 
be carefully borne in mind that Josephus nowhere 
affirms that the founder of the temple at Leontopolis 
ever held the high-priestly office in Jerusalem. In zz. 
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xii.97 ($ 387) 51 ($ 237) xiii.81 ($ 62) and xx.103 
(§ 236) the Onias who migrated to Egypt is represented 
as having been son of the high priest Onias III. to whom 
at home the path to the high-priesthood was barred. In 
BJ vii. 102 ($ 423) this On‘as is the son of Simon (so 
also in Talmud: ААТ 6281), ‘one of the chief 
priests in Jerusalem’ (els rv év 'TepocoXónots dpxvepéwv) ; 
this addition is found also in B/i.11 ($ 31) (eis r&v 
ápxiepéov); only in $ 33 does the phrase run, more 
briefly, ‘the chief priest Onias' (0 9' dpxtepebs ’Ovias). 
‘There can be no question that this last expression has 
to be interpreted in the light of what is said in $ 3r: 
Onias is there for Josephus not one who is actually 
discharging, or has discharged, the functions of a high 
priest, but simply a member of one of the ‘chosen 
families out of which the high priests were selected 
(Schürer, G/V® 2221 f. ; cp Büchler, 118). Nor does 
the fact that he is described as son of Simon carry 
us any further than this. An opinion has indeed 
been expressed that ' Onias, son of Simon’ (’Ovias 
Xíuwvos vids) is here only short for 'Onias, son of 
Onias, son of Simon’ (Orias тоб 'О»{о той Хиро). 
This, however, is nothing more than a harmonising 
co-ordination with Alw/. xii.97 xiii. 31 and no reliance 
can be placed on it. Whether Simon the father be 
really the high priest Simon (Arnt. xii. 410 (8 224]) or 
another person, it is impossible to determine. In any 
case this at least is certain: the Onias who migrates 
to Egypt is nowhere spoken of by Josephus as having 
held the high-priestly office. We are therefore com- 
pelled, in the end, to distinguish this Onias from Onias 
II. 

It can hardly be merely accidental that 2 Macc. 
says nothing of a flight of Onias into Egypt, but on the 
contrary relates the murder of the ' pious’ 


worthiness Bish priest Onias at Daphne, whilst 
of 2 Mace Josephus repeatedly recurs to the flight 


of Onias but says nothing of the violent 
end of a high priest at Daphne. This suggests that 
the author of 2 Macc. (or his source) may have in- 
tended to depreciate the worth of the Onias-temple in 
Egypt and for that purpose makes Onias the brother 
of Jason, who was regarded as the founder of the 
Onias-temple, to be murdered near Antioch so that the 
connection between the high-priestly Onias and the 
temple in Leontopolis may be completely severed. 
Such an intention would be in excellent agreement with 
the tendency of 2 Macc. to uphold the dignity of the 
temple of Jerusalem. 1t would result that the murder 
of Onias itself, not merely the attendant details, had 
been invented. 

Baethgen (ZA TIV 6 [1886] 280) has adduced the execution of 
Onias-Menelaus (427. хіі. 97 [8 384 /.]) 10 explain the origin of 
the statements in 2 Macc. 430 % With this narrative, however, 
fall to the ground at the same time two other assumptions : 
namely, that the murdered Onias is identical with tne high 
priest Onias (1I. or I11.) and that Jason (2 Macc. 4 7) raised 
himself to the high-priesthood as opponent of Onias. This is of 
importance for ourunderstanding of the events of the period. The 
last high priest Onias, according to Ant. xii. 4 ro ($ 224), died 
in the beginning of the reign of Antiochus IV. 

The result of our discussion of Onias II. and III. 
may be summed up as follows. Опіаѕ И. was prob- 
ably the last legitimate high priest of 
the Jewish commnunity in Jerusalem. 
He held this office for a long time, having entered upon 
it in the time of Ptolemy IV. Philopator,—at latest in 
220, and continued in the discharge of it til the 
beginning of the reign of Antiochus IV. (175-4 B.C.), 
that is to say, some forty or fifty years. From this 
period begins the series of those high priests whom the 
Seleucid kings nominated in virtue of their own might 
and in defiance of Jewish right: Jason, Menelaus, 
Alcimus: the author of the book of Daniel refuses to 
take account of them. 

As objections to this solution of the problem may 
conceivably be urged the length of the term of office 
assigned to Onias, also the disappearance of the Simon 
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named in z4z/. xii 410o. Тһе student who finds these 
objections too formidable to be overcome, may hold by 
the statements of 422. xii. 4xo. Aceording to what we 
read there, Onias Il. will have been high priest until the 
first year of Seleucus IV., then Simon II. will have 
held the office for a short time and been sueceeded by 
Onias III. as the last legitimate high priest till 175-4. 
In that event the statements also of 2 Macc. 8 f. will 
have to be understood of Onias IlI., not as was said 
above ($$ 5-8) of Onias II. On such a view, it is true, 
one must abandon hope of explaining why it was that 
Simon held by the elder sons of Joseph (0:4 тў» evy- 
убива»: Ant. xii. 4xo [$ 229]). 

For the sake of completeness it ought also to be mentioned 
that in Josephus (422. xii. 4 10 [8$ 225-227]) Onias IIl, receives 
a letter of the king of Sparta, Areus, in which the Jews are 
invited, on account of relationship through Abraham, to enter 
into close alliance with the Lacedzamonians. The transaction 
thus alleged vanishes on examination inlo air ; Areus I. reigned 
in 309-265, Areus lI. died somewhere about 255, aged eight 
years. Cp Disrersion, $ 21, and Büchler, 126 //., who explains 
the fable of relationship between the Lacedzmonians and the 
Jews by the settlement of Jews in the Dorian Cyrenaica. 

(d) Onias /V.—We have already seen that Josephus 
nowhere designates Onias IV. as an actual high priest. 

(89 above. In 7/13 (8 31) it is 
puras : recorded of him that he expelled the 
: * 'Tobiads from Jerusalem. ‘The same 
action is intended as is referred to in iz. xii.51 
(8 239 7.) and 2 Масс. 55 f. where it is attributed to 
Jason. Jason and Onias, according to An. xii. бт 
($ 237.) 2 Macc. 47, are brothers. The historical 
aceuraey of this relationship may be doubted; for the 
closely connected assumption that Onias III., Jason, 
and Опіаѕ = Menelaus, were all of them the sons of 
Simon the high priest (Anz. xii. 51 [8 238 J. ]) is certainly 
false. 

Two brothers with the same name are æ riori unlikely; 
Menelaus (=Onias) is the well-known leader of the Tobiads 
(8 239; 2 Macc. 5 23 %) and does not belong at all to the high- 
priestly families (cp the contrast in Alcimus, 2 Macc. 14 3). 
Josephus erroneously reckoned him as so belonging because he 
felt bound to infer his high-priestly descent from the fact of his 
bearing the high-priestly dignity; but 2 Macc. 424 /: is here 
plainly right: ms pèr apxiepwrúvns ovdey á&vov óépov, Jason 
is represented alike by Josephus and by 2 Масс. 4 as the 
adversary of the Tobiads ; doubtless he belonged to the party 
of the Oniads ; he and the Onias who migrated to Egypt were 
party allies; whether they were brothers as well must be left 
undetermined. It is at least possible, if not probable, that 
Josephus inserted Jason’s name in the list of Jewish high priests 
for the same reason as that mentioned already in the case of 
Menelaus. Jason was in any case, however, an Oniad and 
belonged as such to the high-priestly families. Nevertheless 
the question of his relationship to Onias Ill. is in a different 
position from the same question as regards Menelaus. 

The attempt to expel the Tobiads from Jerusalem 
brings us down into the very thick of the conflicts under 
Antiochus (ep S/ vii. 102 [$ 423]). Н happened about 
170 B.C. when Antiochus IV. had undertaken his first 
expedition against Egypt and the report of his death was 
being circulated in southern Syria. Jason hurried back 
from the trans-Jordanic territory whither he had with- 
drawn from Menelaus in 172-1, received the support of 
the people of Jerusalem, and compelled Menelaus and his 
followers to take to flight. These betook themselves to 
Antiochus IV. and induced him to restore Menelaus at the 
point of the sword. This was done as Antiochus was 
returning from Egypt in 170. Jason fled first to the E. 
of the Jordan and subsequently to Egypt, probably to 
Cyrene (Büchler, 126 7), whilst Onias betook himself 
to the court of Ptolemy VI.  Onias' flight thus falls to 
be dated in 170-169 B.C. The situation is stated quite 
differently in Josephus (Anz. xii.97 [§ 387] xx. 103 
[8 236]). 


Onias is represented in Jos. as not having left Jerusalem until 
Alcimus had been raised to the high-priesthood by Antiochus 
V. Eupator, and he saw himself superseded. This date (163-2 
P.C.) appears to be too late. Still the intervention of the 
Romans in 168 did bring about a certain cessation of hostilities 
between the Seleucids and the Ptolemies, so that political 
fugitives from Syria could no longer hope so readily for a favour- 
able reception at the court of Alexandria, Moreover, in Judæa 
itself, about 163 the national resistauce to the Seleucids was 
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already organised, and it is difficult to see any reason why Onias 
should at that date set off for Egypt in order to cool his hatred 
of the Greeks. 


According to what we learn from Josephus (с. 242. 25 
[$ 49 f. ]) the Jews who accompanied Onias to Egypt seem 
13. The temple о Һауе pe a prominent perit in 

in Heliopolis. the army of Ptolemy VE „Josephus 
speaks of Onias and Dositheus as 
generals of the entire army and adds that in the war 
between Ptolemy (VII. Physkon) and Cleopatra (the 
widow of Ptolemy VI.) Onias adhered to Cleopatra and 
took suceessful part in the operations in the field. The 
sons also of Onias, Helkias and Ananias, were entrusted 
by queen Cleopatra (108 and 104 B.C.) with the conduct 
of the war against her son Ptolemy Lathürus (4x2. 
xii. 104 [$$ 285-287] — following Strabo — 13 x 
[$ 348 7: ]). Special interest attaches to the building of 
the Jewish temple in Egypt which is attributed to Onias. 
It is fully dealt with in what so far as we ean judge is a 
genuine passage in B/vii. 102-4 ($ 420%). Onias seeks 
to gain Ptolemy VI. to his purpose by urging political 
considerations ; the building of a Jewish temple, and 
full freedom granted to Jews for the exercise of their 
religion there, would win over all Jews to the Egyptian 
side, Ptolemy accordingly granted him a site in the 
nome of Heliopolis, 180 stadia from Memphis. Опа 
caused this site to be fortified and erected his temple 
in such style that it had the appearance of a citadel 
sixty cubits high. As a whole it did not resemble the 
temple in Jerttsalem; only the altar and the saered 
vessels (дуабўџата), apart from the golden eandlestick, 
were the same as in Jerusalem. The temple was 
endowed with land so that the priests hada liberal in- 
come. Jealousy of Jerusalem is represented by Josephus 
as Onias’s motive. The whole district was ealled ‘ Onias's 
land’ (7 'Ovtóv [xópa]). This temple lasted longer than 
that of Jerusalem. 

The Jewish diaspora in Egypt was profoundly moved by the 
fall of Jerusalem in 70 A.D., and Lupus the governor fearing 
that the temple of Onias might become a religious centre for 
revolutionary movements, received from Vespasian, in answer to 
his own representations, orders to demolish the structure. Lupus 
at first merely closed the temple; but his successor Paulinus 
made it completely inaccessible after having plundered it of its 
furniture (ava0jpara), This was in 73 A.D. Josephus repre- 
sents it as having stood for 343 years, on which reckoning it 
must have been founded about 270 в.с. This date, however, is 
absolutely excluded by the foregoing data of Josephus himself ; 
there must be some error in the figures. It is usual to assume 
243 as the original reading ; this would give 170 r.c. as the year 
offoundation. We may conjecture that the plan and its execu- 
tion were not earlier than the desecration of the temple in Jeru- 
salem by Antiochus IV. in 168, but also earlier than the granting 
of freedom of worship by Antiochus V. in 163. 

The data supplied by Josephus in Azé xiii. 3x ff. 
(88 66-70) 104 ($ 285) exhibit considerable diserepancies. 
'The two letters incorporated—that of Onias to Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra, and their answer to it—are both without 
a doubt mere literary fabrications, of whieh the answer 
is still more worthless than the other. In Onias's letter 
the site for whieh he asks is an old disused sanctuary 
in the enclosure (óxépwua) of rural Bubastis (aypia 
Boúßasrıs); in the answer it is a ruined sanctuary of 
rural Bubastis (dypla Boígacris) in Leontopolis in the 
district of Heliopolis (cp 44x. xii. 97 xx. 103). It is 
eustomary in accordance with this last statement to 
speak straightway of the temple in Leontopolis; it is 
questionable, however, whether the various definitions 
of the site exaetly agree. According to Azt. Зт ($ 67), 
104 ($ 285), the temple was built after the model of 
that in Jerusalem. The sole motive, according to 31 
($ 63) was the personal ambition of Onias ; its erection 
is spoken of (32 [S 69]) as sinful and a transgres- 
sion of the law. The diserepancy of the accounts gives 
Büchler (239 J.) occasion to conjecture the real question 
to be whether it was a (Jewish) temple of Onias or a 
(Samaritan) temple of Dositheus that was actually built. 
From the indieations regarding the temple in B/J vii. 10 
Büchler is rather inclined to conclude that it was 
Samaritan (255). Against this inference, however, 
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weighty considerations can be urged. Had the temple 
been Samaritan, assuredly the allusion to it in Is. 1918 
would not have been adinitted into the Jewish Canon, 
and the Mishna would not have found it necessary to 
discuss the question whether sacrifices and vows in con- 
nection with the Onias temple were valid also for the 
temple of Jerusalem (Schürer, G/ 9 399). 


(е) For the Onias named hy Josephus in 4 z£. xii. 5 1 ($ 2384) 
as the youngest son of Simon Il., see MENELAus. 
Besides the works on the History of Israel cited in IsRAEL, 
§ 116, see Baethgen in ZA TV 6277-282 (1886); A. Schlatter, 
in St.A7. 1891, pp. 633%, in Jason von 
14. Literature. Ayrene, 1891, and in ДАТИ 14145 Ø 
(1894); H. Willrich, Juden u. Griechen, 
1395; Wellhausen, GGA, 1895, pp. 947-957; A. Büchler, Die 
Tobiaden u. die Ontaden im Il. Makkabderbuche м. in der 
verwandten j üdisch-hellenistischen Literatur, 1899; B. Niese, 
Kritik der beiden Makkabäerbücher, 1900; Н. Willrich, 
Judaica, 1900. H. G. 


ONIONS (D'2y2, Al, for cognates see ВОВ; 
Kpo[m]mya), longed for by the ‘ mixed multitude’ and 
the Israelites, Nu. 1151. The onion (Aium Cepa, 1a.) 
of Egypt has always had a high reputation (Plin. NH 
1967. тот, Juv. 159; cp Wilk. Але. £g. 9), Pieri 
Hasselquist ( Travels, 290) speaks with enthusiasm of 
their sweetness and softness. Very possibly, however, 
the original story (see MosEs, § 5 f.) meant the onions 
grown in the Negeb near Zarephath, ' mixed multitude’ 
being due to corruption. See E. H. Palmer's descrip- 
tion of the country (NEGEB, $ 5 /). Cp ASHKELON 
(end), Foon, $ 6, and see Low, 74 f. and De Candolle, 
Origine, 52 ff. 


ONO (YN or 0 ; ср ONAM, ONAN; usually wNw 
or ovav, generally avo [L], once ораи [1 Ch. 8 12, B, where L 
has evov] ; the Onus of 1 Esd. 5 22 EV, is simply a transliteration 
of the Gk. genitive. 


A town near Lydda (Neh.62; evo [B], eva [NA]) 
which, if the text be right, should include the so-called 
‘valley of the craftsmen ' (Neh. 1135 [BN*A om.] 1 Ch. 
414). See CHARASIIIM, VALLEY ОЕ. Thebiblical notices 
are all post-exilic; but the mention ofthe place (under the 
form Auanau or, as W. M. Müller gives it, 'O-'no) in the 
Karnak list of Thotmes 111. (no. 65) proves its antiquity. 
It may be safely identified with the modern Kefr ‘Azd, 
about 2 m. to the NNW. of Lod. It was in ‘the 
villages’ of the ‘plain of Ano’ that Sanballat and 
Geshem proposed to have their meeting with Nehemiah 
(Neh. 62). See HADID, Lop. The text, however, is 
very doubtful; for a probable restoration see ON, i. 
(end). 

ONYCHA (DOMY, 44uhb; Ех. 303; ONYÉ: 
onyx; cp Ecclus, 2415, ONYX, EV), one of the ingredients 
of frankincense, generally believed to be the operculum 
of some species of marine mollusc. The operculum isa 
horny or calcareous plate attached to the foot of certain 
Gasteropodous molluscs the function of which is to close 
the aperture of the shell when the animal has withdrawn 
into the interior. It is not possible to identify the 
species of mollusc used; very likely more than one 
furnished the material. The name suggests a claw or 
nail-shaped object! and this corresponds with the shape 
of the operculum of the genus SZromóus, one species of 
which, S. ¢ricortus, is found in the Red Sea; but its 
operculum is small and insignificant. Fusus, another 
genus which is common in the Red Sea, has also a claw- 
shaped operculum and is known to have been used in 
recent times as an ingredient in perfumes. Murex, 
another accessible genus, has a more substantial oper- 
culum which may have been put to the same use. When 
burnt these opercula give off a strong aromatic or pungent 
odour, They were well known to the ancients, by whom 


1 For the root cp Ar. sakala, ‘to peel’ (so Di.), less prohably, 
Syr. žal, ‘to drop,’ or more correctly ‘to filter,’ whence Boch. 
(erroneously) thought of bdellium. The meaning ‘peel’ is 
supported by Pesh. and Targ. myn, the rendering of Targ. 
Ps.-]on., probably represents the Costus speciosus (Low, no. 305). 
Cp Winer, s.v. ‘Teufelsklaue,’ for the view that sAeleth is 
amber, see К. С. Jacob, 2DA/G 43 354 (1889). 
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they were sometimes used for medicinal purposes (cp 
Diosc. 210; Pliny, HN 3246 ; the Arab. Kazwini, 1140; 
Ges. Thes. 1388 ; and Di. ad loc. }. : 

Onycha is still largely used throughout Nubia and 
Upper Egypt as an ingredient in the complicated per- 
fumes with which the Arab women scent themselves. It 
is gathered along the coast of the Red Sea and trans- 
ported inland. The method of scenting the person is 
as follows :—a small but deep hole is made in the tloor 
of the hut or tent and a fire of charcoal is placed at the 
bottom of the hole ; upon this a handful of drugs, which 
include ginger, cloves, myrrh, frankincense, cinnamon, 
sandal wood, onycha, and a kind of sea-weed is thrown. 
The woman then crouches over the hole enveloped in 
her mantle or tope which falls from her neck like a tent. 
In this hot air bath, the fumes of the drugs sink into the 
skin, and the perfume is retained for a considerable 
number of days; see Sir S. Baker's The Nile Tributaries 
of Abyssinia, London, 1868. А. E, 5.—5. А. С, 

ONYX (O'). This is EV's invariable rendering, 
though RV gives ‘ beryl’ at Ex. 289 20 3527 Job 2816 

1Ch. 292. For the versions (which differ 

1 пааша greatly) see BERYL, where Dillmann's 

* rendering ‘beryl’ is supported. Kautzsch 
(7S) retains the Hebrew term ‘am (stone)' un- 
altered for pat. This is perhaps the wisest course, if 


we decide not to touch the Hebrew text, for there is 
apparently no safe explanation of слі even from Assyri- 


ology.! 

Experience shows, however, that the readings of the traditional 
text in references to precious stones are by no means always to 
be trusted. It is probable that the names of precious stones 
became corrupted even in documents used by P, and one can 
easily believe that this writer made up his list of precious stones 
(as he made up his genealogical lists of names) by including 
corrupt variants. We have already found one probable case of 
this (see JACINTH), and we are now on the track of another. 


Sóham as a proper name is certainly corrupt (see 
SHOHAM); it is also corrupt as the name of a precious 
stone, and the true form of the name is that with which 
in Ex. 282o 3913 and Ezek. 2813 it is combined, viz., 
ль, yüf'pheh. Тһе corruption was very easy, and 


' wherever the yas¢phéA-stone was referred to outside the 


lists in Exodus and Ezekiel the name appears to have 
been editorially corrected (miscorrected) into Soham. 
What, then, is the yas¢phéA-stone? Kautzsch replies, 


‘the onyx.’ But let us reconsider the question in the 

:д light of our present result, which appears 

+ Identifi- to be new—.¢., taking into account the 
cation. 


passages in which (as the text stands) the 
Jókam-stone is specially mentioned, but not the ya3*2424. 
From Gen. 212 Wham appears to have been plentiful in 
Havilah. But both the situation of HAVILAH [g.v.] 
and the reading of the text are uncertain, and it would 
take too long to discuss them here. The 3ó£am-stone 
is called ‘the precious Jó£az:' (Job 2816), and is singled 
out as the gem fer excellence in Ex. 359 270 1 Ch. 292. 
From Ех. 289 А it appears to have been specially 
adapted for engraving upon (Ex. 289 f.). Now it can- 
not be denied that the onyx would have been suitable for 
the purpose mentioned in Ex. 289, and that the variety 
called SARDONYX [g.v.] was very highly valued by the 
ancients. But it must be remembered that every one of 
the stones specified in Ex. 2817-20 was to be engraved 
with the name of one of the twelve tribes, so that there 
is no compulsion whatever to prefer the onyx for the 
Jókam. So far as relates to the passages in which 
yas¢phéh occurs, we have seen already (see JASPER) that 
the opal best satisfies the conditions imposed by them. 
Considering too that the opal specially deserved the title 
of ' precious’ applied to the kam in Job 2816 (where 
it is even combined with the sapphire), we may safely 
offer ‘opal’ as a probable rendering, wherever MT gives 
either vài*sAeh or Xóam. 


1 According to Jensen (ZA 10 [1895] 372) ham would repre- 
sent an original sx/,* which could not in Assyrian, give 
sa(d)mtu, the word which some (see BERYL) connect with Sham. 
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We must not urge in favour of the onyx that the finest onyxes 
have for ages been brought from India, for the view that Havilah 
and Pishon were in India is confessedly antiquated. The char- 
acteristics of the onyx are pointed out elsewhere (see CHAL- 
CEDONY, § 1). It may be added that it was probably that variety 
of chalcedony which presents a red layer that originally suggested 
the name ‘ onyx’ (from óvv£, ‘a nail’), since the contrast between 
its layers remotely resembles that between the flesh-coloured 
part of the finger-nail and the white Zia at its root. 

ONvX is also used in Eeelus.2415 in the sense of 


ОХҮСНА [4.7. ]. TK 


OPHEL (2500, ‘the hill,’ MI 22 [MEsua, $ 3]), 
the SE. slope of the temple hill (see JerusaLem, $ 19), 2 Ch. 
27 3 3314 Neh. 326 f. 11 21 (without article in 1s. 3214, RVmg. 
‘Ophel,’ AV ‘forts,’ RV ‘the hill, and in Mic. 48 RVmg. 
‘t Ophel,' AV ‘stronghold,’ RV ‘the hill). In 2 К. 524 we read 
of an Ophel (AV ‘tower,’ EV ‘hill’) at Samaria. 

Three of the passages enumerated need consideration. 

(1) If the text of 2 K. 524 is right, Elisha's house stood 
close to an Ophel (‘hill’) connected with the fortifications 
of Samaria. But the statement that ‘ when he (Gehazi) 
came to the Ophel, he took them from their hand, and be- 
stowed them in the house’ is too strange to be admitted 
as probable. Klostermann’s emendation билу, ‘the 


recesses (?) of the house,’ is hardly satisfactory ; moyen, 


‘the ascent’ (cp 1 S. 911) is suitable and may be right ; 
p and s are easily confounded. 

(2) In Is. 3214 the ‘hill’ and the ‘watch-tower’ are 
not to be found in б; they may be a later insertion 
(Bickell, Marti); cp Neh. 325-27. 

(3) Mic. 48 stands in a context full of textual error (see 
Mican, Book or, $ 4). 

In Crit. Bib. it is maintained that v.8, in its original form, 
probably ran thus :— 

And thou, O Jerahmeel [Jerahmeel], Zion's people—thy 
foes 1 will collect, 


And there shall come the Ishmaelites, the Geshurites, 
and the Amalekites. 


! Jerahmeel' is the old name of Jerusalem ; lsaiah (one may 
venture to assert) plays upon it very beautifully (29 1 £ ; see Lo- 
RUHAMAH), and the late prophetic writer of Mic. 48 /7. imitates 
him. The first © Jerahmeel' is represented in MT by veda, 
‘tower,’ the second by ‘eder 'ophel (flock, hill). Cp EDER, and 
for a similar suggestion in Gen. 35 21 see Crit. Bib. 

| Ток. б. 

OPHIR (EIN ; in G spelled in eight ways but usually 
[in B always] with initial с; юфер [AC], оуфер [AEL], 
соф[є]:р [BXA], соуфер [BRAQTL, etc.], софара [A], софера 
[BL], софра [BA]; Vg. always Орлдғғ, except Ps. 4510 
deaurato (following B© Staxpvow), Job 2224 aureos, 28 16 Indie, 
Is. 13 12 oórizol [= Ar. ibriz?]; Pesh. transliterates). There may 
be a trace of the spelling Sophir in Gen. 10 3o (7755, ‘to Sophir' 
= 772%, ‘to Ophir’; see Gorn, § 1 с). 

According to Gen. 1029 т Ch. 123 Ophir was a son of 
Joktan. In the time of Solomon the place so called 

ener was the source of gold and other eostly 

E ned objects imported into Palestine (т К.10 

122). The objects mentioned in 1k. 

1022 are gold, silver, Jenzaóózm, £óphim, and tukkiyyim. 

Senhabóim may be a combination of ‘ivory and ebony’ 

(see EBONY, § 24); but it may also be an error for 
pay ax (Klo.), ' onyx-stones ' (but see ONYX). 

In this case pv3m map will be best explained as corrupted 
from a dittographed 4357, 4ipindu (the name of a precious stone,2 
corrupted elsewhere in OT ; see Toraz). The usual explanation 
of képhim and tukkiyyim is extremely improbable; it is not 
supported by BBL, nor are ‘apes and peacocks’ referred to by 
the Chronicler. In 1 K. 928 only gold is mentioned ; but in 10 r1 
almuggim-timber and precious stones are referred to. Almuggim 


was most probably a rare hardgrained wood from Elam.3 See 
ALMUG, Аре, Peacock, Esony, lvory. 


references. 


1 On this word, and on турои, which some connect with 
Ophir, see СкүѕтАІ, d ; Gorp, 8 1. 

The peculiar appropriateness of this suggestion will appear 
from a reference to Gen. 212, where, according to a critical 
emendation which seems to represent at any rate one stage in 
the history of the text, the ZzPzndu-stone as well as the séham 
and gold, came from Havilah ; cp бого, 8 1 (4). 

3 In MT of 2 Ch. 28 [7] Solomon sends for almug-timber from 
Lebanon, instead of Ophir, and critics have reproached the 
Chronicler for ignorance. But prada (the initial p is ditto- 
graphed) is simply an incorrect variant for pansy, * almuggim.' 
Exactly the same error is made in Cant.3g9 where ‘wood of 
Lebanon’ should be ‘almug-timber’; cp 310 where ‘purple’ 
Cargaman) should be *almug.' See Crit. Bib. d 
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Ships (unless, indeed, as Kittel supposes, it was only 
a single ship; cp @, uia... vabs) were despatched 
thither by SOLOMON [z.v.] in conjunction with Hiram,! 
and at a later time JENOSHAPHAT [g.v. ] would fain have 
followed his example (x К. 928-2 Ch. 818 x K.1011 22 
z:2 Ch. 91021 т K. 2248 f. =2 Ch. 2035-37). Hence in 
poetry and late prose ‘gold of Ophir’=‘fine gold,’ 
Is. 1312 Ps. 4510 [MT] Job 2816 т Ch. 294, and even by 
itself Ophir can mean ' fine gold’; so, e.g., in Job 2224, 
and possibly in Ps. 4510 (see GOLD, $ xe). 

Respecting the site of Ophir there are five views which 
claim to be considered :— 

i. Lassen (/ndische Alterthumskunde,1538 f.), fol- 
lowed by Delitzsch, identifies Ophir with the Aberia of 

5 Ptolemy, the Abhira the Sanskri - 

2. Sites for l J peus чї " i [a 

Ophir, B/aphers which was on the W. coast o 

РШ. India, near the mouths of the Indus. То 
this view there are serious objections. 

That India is meant, was held long ago by Vitringa, Bochart, 
and Reland, and has the authority of Jos. (Ал. viii. 6 4), who 
says that the land formerly called Хофера, but now Xpvoy, 
belongs to India. ©, too, probably means this by its софер 
(and the like); cp the Polyglot Arabic version of Is. 1312 
(Hind) ¥t is usual to refer to the Coptic vocabularies in which 
India is called Sophir,? and to the old city of Xovmapa (Ptol.) or 
Ovmmapa (Arrian) which was on the W. of Malabar in the 
neighbourhood of Goa. There are, however, four serious ob- 
jections :—(1) A maritime trade with India hardly existed prior to 
the seventh century B.€., and the Jews at any rate cannot be as- 
sumed to have known India before the Persian period (see INDIA). 
(2) The objects mentioned in 1 K. 10 11 22 do not at all necessarily 
point to India (see ALMuG TREEs, Аре, PEACOCK) (3) The 
Indian gold that was exported took the form of gold dust. (4) 
Gold was not imported from Darbarike—the port for Aberia and 
the Indian Delta. See Arrian, Periplus, 39, where a full list of 
Indian exports is given, and cp Peters, 50; Keane, 53/7. 

2. Peters (Das goldene Ophir Salomos, 1895) warmly 
advocates the identification of Ophir with the mysterious 
ruins of Zimbabwe in Mashonaland discovered by Mauch 
in 1871 (31 7 30 E. long 20 16 до sat. ша 
district between the Zambesi and the Limpopo sown 
broadeast with the ruins of granite forts and the remains 
of ancient gold-diggings in the quartz reefs. Peters also 
thinks that Ophir and the Punt of the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions are identical, and that they are situated in the 
modern Rhodesia. Certainly gold was abundant there 
in antiquity, and topazes and rubies are said to be found 
in the Revwe river near Sofala. The very name Ophir 
Peters finds preserved in the name Fura (about 15 m. S. 
of the Zambesi), which he traces to Afur, by whieh name 
the Arabs of the sixteenth century knew this district. 
(Cp the summary and criticism in Keane, 30-35.) 

There are two special objections, however, to this view :—(1) 
This SE. African district was unknown to the ancients, and even to 
the Arabian geographers before the thirteenth century. (2) Punt 
was, according to Maspero (Dawn of Civ. 396, n. 6), the country 
hetween the Nile and the Red Sea, though the name was after- 
wards extended to all the coast of the Red Sea, and to Somali- 
land, possihly even to a part of Arabia. Iris only in the extended 
sense that Punt can come into consideration (cp Ёсүрт, $ 48). 

3. Benzinger suggests identifying Ophir with the land of 
Punt—-z.e., the Ethiopian coast of the Red Sea with the 
opposite coast of Arabia. This partly coincides with 
Sprenger’s view (Alte Geogr. Arab. 49 f.) that Ophir 
was on the W. coast of Yemen. It is quite true that 
ingots of gold were sent from Punt as tribute to 
queen Ha't-Sepsut ('Hatasu,' 18th dyn.) But Punt 
was not, like Ophir, the land of gold par excellence ; 
gold only figures amongst other precious objects, the 
first of which are ‘the good woods of "lTanuter' 
(the land of the gods—/.e., the holy land), ёту or gum 
arabic trees producing green ava, ebony, and pure ivory. 

4. To the preceding identifications there is this ad- 
ditional objection that the inclusion of Ophir among the 
sons of Joktan points to an Arabian locality. 1 is not 
enough, however, to prove the abundance of gold and 
silver in ancient times on the W, coast of Arabia between 
the Hijàz and Yemen. For, not to lay stress on the 


1 The notice in 1 K. 1022 was misunderstood by the Chronicler 
(2 Ch. 921), who supposed the phrase * Tarshish ships’ to mean 
‘ships that went to Tgrshish.’ See TARSHISH. 

2 Champollion, L'Egypte sous les Pharaons, 298. 
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three years’ voyage to Ophir and back mentioned in 
1 K. 1022 (see below, § 3, end), we should have expected 
the journey to this part of Arabia to be performed by a 
caravan (cp 1015); the queen of Sheba came from SW. 
Arabia by land (102). 
5. Glaser (Skisse, 2357 f. 368 f.; cp Sayce, PSBA, 
Oct. 1896, p. 174, Keane, pp. 43.) places Ophir on 
the E. coast of Arabia, stretching up the 
zh V Meng Persian Gulf. So, too, Hommel (see 
y. . references in AHT, p. 236), who derives 
Ophir from Apir, an old cuneiform name for that part of 
Elam which lay over against the E. Arabian coast, and 
hence for that coast itself. This he connects with a theory 
that from an early date there was commercial intercourse 
between Elam in the E. and Nubia in the W. by Ophir, 
and, accepting the present writer's theory that 'almug'asa 
name for a rare kind of timber used for building is derived 
from Ass. elammáku (see ALMUG, vol. i., col. 120)—i.e., 
‘ Elamitish '—he claims the almug-timber as one of the 
exports from Ophir. This is a rather attractive view. 
Of course the objects taken in by Solomon's agents at 
Ophir would not in all cases be products of Ophir. 
From the inland region as well as from more distant 
parts, merchants would bring their wares to the em- 
porium at Ophir. This was evidently the farthest 
point of the voyage. There is nothing to prevent us 
from supposing that Solomon's ships first sailed along 
the Egyptian coast, then along the Somali coast, and at 
last along the coast of Arabia till they entered the Persian 
Gulf.) How they trafficked with the natives, we are not 
told; but Naville ( Temple of Deir el-Bahari, 315) ex- 
plains how the objects brought by the men of Punt to 
the Egyptians sent by Ha't-Sepsut were goods to be 
exchanged against the products of Egypt. Such, no 
doubt, was the course pursued by the agents of Solomon. 
A word must be added here on the remarkable statement of 
т K.1022, ‘For the king had at sea Tarshish ships with the 
ships of Hiram; once in three years came the Tarshish ships, 
and brought gold, silver, ivory,’ etc. Ophir is not mentioned 
here, and the passage most probahly belongs (see Kittel’s com- 
mentary, but cp Burney in Hastings, 28 28652) to a late re- 
dactor. If so, it would not be necessary to charge the redactor 
with having exaggerated (through ignorance) the length of the 
voyage to Ophir. To go all round Arabia, stopping perhaps on 
the way, and at any rate waiting long at Ophir, must have 
required a considerable time. The redactor possibly had an 
old notice beside him, which he abbreviates. This old notice 
probably used the expression ‘Ophir-ship,’ which we may perhaps 
find in 5 of 9 26 (reading with Klo. раби «tpa for кай» тёр ov). 
See also J. Kennedy, ‘ Early Commerce of Babylon with India,’ 
JR AS, 1898, pp. 241-288 ; ‘Ophir’ (revised by Kessler)in Riehm’s 
HV B) 2 1138 7. ; Soetbeer, Das Goldland Ophir, 1880; Leng, 
Ophir u. die Ruinen von Zimbabye, 1896; A. К. Keane, The 
Gold of Ophir, 1901 (virtually identifies Ophir with SErHAK). 
TK: C. 
OPHNI (`227, meaning unknown ; ‘stench’? $ 106; 


om. 69^? афмн [11], usan [Pesh.], ophnz [Vg.], cp 
afni, abnei OS) 9410 222 43), a Benjamite city, grouped 
with Chephar-ammoni and Geba (Josh. 1824). Before 
seeking to identify it, we must be reasonably sure of the 
name. “ерул and yoya stand side by side; the strong 
probability is that dittography has come into play, and 
that one or the other of the words should be cancelled. 
Now Josh.1811-28 belongs to P, in whose time the 
existence of an Ammonite (or Jerahmeelite ?) village, 
or a village which had been Ammonite, would not 
surprise us (cp PAHATH-MOAB, ToBIAH) If, on the 
other hand, we prefer ha-Ophni (so MT reads) to ha- 
Ammoni, how is ha-Ophni (z.e., Beth ha-Ophni, scarcely 
Chephar ha-Ophni) to be accounted for? There is no 
obvious meaning, no obvious identification, Probably 
there is no such word as Ophni. 

With Gophna (mod. 77/2 ; see Baed. 214), 5oimportant in later 


times, we can hardly identify it; Gophna would be rather too 
far N. (so Buh), Pa. 173). Besides, mod. па presupposes an 


ancient name ]£3, ‘vine’ ог Dym, ‘place of vines.’ The 
valley in which Jifnà stands is one of the most fertile in Palestine. 
On Gophna see Neubauer, Géogr. 157. т. К.С. 


1 So Kessler. 1 ] 
2 H-P, however, cite agv[e]:, aov» and aves in certain MSS. 
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OPHRAH (TIED, ‘a hind'?; rocdepa [BL]. r. 
A town mentioned in т S. 1317 as оп one of the roads 
taken by the marauding Philistines from Michmash, 
It was towards ‘the land of SIIUAL,’ and from the con- 
text we may infer that it was to the N. of Michmash. 
Probably the same as 2. 

2. A town in Benjamin, in P's eastern group of 
cities, Josh. 1823 (‹єфраба [B], афра [A], афара [L]). 
Perhaps the Ephraim of 2 5. 18 23, and to be identified 
with the mod. e/- Taiyideh (see EPHRAIM ii.). "Though 
too far N. for a Benjamite town, the circumstance that 
a place of this name is mentioned in г S. 13 16 f. in con- 
nection with Geba of Benjamin may have seemed to P 
to justify placing Ophrah in Benjamin (cp HPSm. ad 
Joc.) Whether it is the Ephraim of Jn. 1154 is open 
to question; this place, near the wilderness of Judah, 
was very possibly En-cerem ! ("Ain Adrim). 

3. The city of Gideon (Judg. 611 24 827 95), called 
' Ophrah of the Abiezrites' (624). It lay in W. Man- 
asseh, and was apparently within an easy distance of 
Shechem (see 95). 1f Fer'atà, 6 m. WSW. of Nablus, 
is not PIRATHON (4.:.), it is somewhat plausible? to 
identify it with Gideou's Ophrah. ‘Fhe name ‘ Ophrah,' 
or perhaps Ephrath, may occur, disguised as ‘ Deborah’ 
in Judg. 4/4 

One of the many examples of the textual and consequently 
historical errors of the early editors seems to be connected with 
the name of Ophrah. Underneath the story in Jndg. 4 there may 
be a record of a great battle between the Israelites and the 
Kenizzites under their king Jabin and his general (s27zs). The 
patriotism of the Israelites was stirred up by the ‘judge,’ or 
ruler, of the time, whom we know, in Judg. 6-5, as Jerubbaal 
or GIDEON (¢.v.), but in Judg.4 as Deborah — Z.e., ‘Ophrah’ 
(Ephrath) In Judg. 44,4 we should perhaps read ‘And Ophrah 
[a propheless, æ gloss], wife of Zelophehad, judged Israel at this 
time. She was of the family of Matri of the house of Jerahmeel, 
in the land of Ophrah (Ephrath).’ It is probable that both 
‹ Jerubbaal’ and * Ephrath'are early corruptions of ‘JERAHMEEL’ 
(g.7.). Cp LAPIDOTH, and see Crit. Bib. 

Ф usually eópa0a ; GA єфра in 827 95, and GL edpa in 
6 11 827. 

4. (уофора [A], ebpa0 [L]). The eponym of a Judahite clan 
called Ophrah, which traced its origin to Meonothai (Maon ?), 
1 СҺ.414#. The genealogy is Kenizzite. T R б: 

OPOBALSAMUM (522, ndtaph), Ех. 3034 RVm&, 
EV STACTE (g.v. ). 

ORACLE. For ‘oracle’ in the sense of a super- 
natural message or advice obtained by supernatural 
means, see DIVINATION, MaGic. In EV the word 
represents the following Hebrew and Greek terms :— 

i. The ‘oracle of God’ (2 S. 1623) is simply (so mg.) the 
‘word of God’ (СЎХ 727, Adyos roð беоб cp Jer.12 and 
often). 

2. In NT, Adyea,3 literally ‘words,’ everywhere rendered 
‘oracles,’ is used of the Mosaic laws (Acts 7 38, cp Rom. 32), 
the doctrines of the Christian religion (Heb. 512), and the utter- 
ances of God spoken by Christian teachers (1 Pet. 4 11). 

з. The word ‘ oracle’ (23, debir) as applied to a part of the 
temple at Jerusalem (т K. 6 5 1619 4 749868 2 Ch. 3 16 (here, 
however, 727 (Berth. Ki.), Że., ‘necklace,’=lower border of the 
capital, should be read] 4 20 5 7, &aB[ehp, once daBepp [A], once 
xpnuatreompi [Ba?b?mg.]; Ps.?52, каб) we owe to Aq., 
Sym. and Vg.4 who wrongly, but not unnaturally, derived 
the Heb. from 2227 to speak (hence ДЕК сш [so 
Ва? шу. т К, 86), oraculum) The debīr is properly the 
innermost room of the temple (so RVmg. Ps. 4с. ; cp Ar. ахён», 
dabr, back)—the holy of holies—wherein dwelt Yahwé as mani- 
fested in the ark. A similar place was to be found in every 
teniple (e.g., of Baal, 2 К. 1025, 5L асс. to Klo.); it is the 
Assyrian parakku (see Jastrow, ABA 627), the Gk. adutov 
(adytusm), and is a survival from the primitive times when the 
temple was built before the cave wherein the deity was supposed 


to dwell (cp Gr. wéyapoy from 7р7, *cave^. See TEMPLE. 


ORATOR. т. tind [23 nön ldhaf, Is. 83, RV 


*enchanter.' See MAGIC. 
2. pytwp, Acts 241. Cp TERTULLUS. 


ORCHARD. 1. DW 5, fardes; Trapad€icoc, Cant. 


413. See PARADISE. 
2. кўтос, Ваг. 671[7o0]. See GARDEN. 


1 A corruption of the Greek text may well be supposed. 
2 Conder, PE FO, 1876, 197; cp GASm., HG 329, n. 3. 
3 Often in @ for jtn, the priests breastplate. 

4 Theod. oscillates between ба8ер and xpyuarcaryprov. 
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ORDINATION. See HANDs, LAYING ON OF. 
ORE (^33), Job 2224, RV"& See GOLD, MINES. 


OREB (25у, ‘raven,’ 8 68; but see below; wpxHB 
[BNARTL]) and ZrEB (INT, ‘wolf’? $ 68, ZHB 
[BNARTL]) two Midianite princes in one of the two 
stories of GIDEON (g.v.), corresponding to ZEBAH and 
ZALMUNNA in the other (Judg. 725, cp Is. 1026). They 
are said in the narrative to have been slain, the one 
upon the Rock of Oreb (23y-ws ; coup [wpn8], covpew, 
A), the other at the Winepress of Zeeb (3&r2p* ; taxep- 
tnp [BAL], тӯ ко\аб: тоб £98 [Symm.], саке ту к. 
[Theod.]), but ‘Isaiah’ (if the text is right) speaks of 
‘the slaughter (defeat) of Midian at Oreb's Rock’ (6 
ёи Tóm q ӨМ pews, Symm. goup Xwpyf). The discrepancy 
cannot be explained away. Stade and Wellhausen 
assume a different tradition. But how improbable that 
the defeat of an army should be localised at a rock, 
either by a tradition or even by a late editor of Isaiah 
(Спе 7 СЫ)! 

Hence the probability that чуу and 4p» аге corrupt, and this 
justifies us in doubting the pointing of any and the consonants 
of уку. ‘Raven’ and ‘ wolf’ are plausible names, no doubt, and 
yet they must be wrong. The solution is plain. “йу is a cor- 
ruption of 1; 22° of M2] (a variant of 20), and nai or INI 


comes from 3°21. The original story simply told of the capture 


of Zebib (‘the long-haired,’ from the Arabic), prince of the 
Bedouins (‘the desert-dwellers’), and the bringing of the head of 
the prince of the Bedouins to Gideon on the other side of Jordan. 
For Zebib, cp the well-attested reference to ‘ Zabibieh queen 
Garrat) of Aribi, who, like Menahem of Samaria, paid tribute 
to Tiglath-pileser in 738 в.с. (Schr. A473) 253 CO T 1 245). 
Tradition loves to double; cp Mt.’s two blind men of 
Jericho with Mk.'s Bartimæus. In the present case this was 
facilitated by the presence of false readings side by side. In 


Judg. 725 read simply, [079% WTP) 270 Ww marng vn 
[тэ "apro рутом wenn 270 tke wa. In Is. 1026 we should 
probably read 112 Лр 2 n323, ‘like the defeat of Oreb prince 
of Midian’; 27у may already have been misread as 27У, 'raven,' 
when Is. 1026 was written. T. K. C. 


OREB (CAore?), 2 Esd. 233 AV, RV HORER. 


OREN (JN, ‘fir’ or ‘cedar’ or more probably ' wild- 
goat’; драм [А], apaia Kal amBpam [B], apam [L]), 
a Jerahmeelite family-name (т Ch. 225). See ARAN, 
and cp JERAHMEEL, $ 2 a. 


ORGAN (22M), Gen. 421, etc., RV ‘pipe.’ See 
Music, § 42. 


ORION (ep + WPEIWN [Job 3831? also Is. 1310]; 
on б in Job 99 see STARS, $ 3¢n.). Since £¢si/, ADI 
means ‘fool,’ most commentators have supposed the 
name to allude to a myth of a giant who strove with 
God and was chained to the sky for his impiety. 

Such myths do exist, and Tg. substitutes кою, ‘giant,’ for 553. 
Cp Nimropv. Kesti, D3, however, ought not to be confounded 


with яйба!, 5233 (see Foor), and the term ‘cords’ in Job 38 31 
is hardly that which would be most naturally suggested by such 
amyth. Cp Delitzsch, ad бос. 


А2571 has been thought to be a Hebraised form of ža- 
sil, one of two Babylonian names of Orion, the other 
being #007 or Иби; with the former name some com- 
pare that of the ‘wild hunter’ Sahu, in one of the 
Pyramid texts (Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 108; cp Hommel, 


Der Bab. Urspr. der Ag. Kultur, 40)  Ka-sil is said 
to mean ‘ opening of the path '—viz., to the nnder-world 
(on which and on the twofold application of the name 
see Hommel, in Hastings, DB 1218 а). Stucken, how- 
ever (Astralmythen, 31), connects 20527 with Zese/,' thigh,’ 
and compares an Egyptian name for the Great Bear 
meaning ‘thigh’ ог ‘club.’ Followed by Winckler 
(G/ 282) he connects the story of Abraham with the 
myth of Orion (not 4£6$7/); Winckler (G/ 2188) even 
makes NABAL (g.v.) a development out of Orion. The 
plural form Késilim occurs only in Is. 1810, ‘The stars 
of heaven and the Orions (EV ‘constellations ') thereof,’ 
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where ' Orions' is held to mean ' Orion and stars not 
less bright.’ ©, however, has simply à ’OQp[ewv ; 
[Оро N*]; possibly the text originally ran,‘ The Bear, 
Pleiades, and Orion’ (see ‘Isa.’ SBOT, Addenda). 
Egyptian theology placed the ‘noble soul of Osiris’ in 
Orion (Brugsch, Ke. u. A/yth. 301). T. к. С. 


ORNAMENTS. The ornaments mentioned in the 
OT are treated in special articles. On ornaments for 
the head, see CHAPLET, CROWN, TURBAN, VEIL; on 
those for the zeck, see CHAINS, NECKLACE, PERFUME, 
RING; on those for the xose and ear, see AMULETS, 
RING; on those for the лала and arm, see CHAINS, 
BRACELETS, RING; on those for the Jody, see GIRDLE, 
MIRROR; on those for the feet, see ANKLETS, 
SANDAL, etc. See also, in general, Dress, § ise 
STONES [PRECIOUS]. 

General terms for ornaments are: 1. 2з, keli (for 


passages in which it occurs see JEWEL, 7), an orna- 
ment mostly of precious metal with perhaps a jewelled 
inset.!  A'/; often has a very general meaning, vessel. 
In NT xkécpos has the same sense of ornament in 
general. 

2. "y, ‘ағ (my лоу, ‘to put on'; cp тоз myn, Is. 
6110 and Hos. 2 13[15]) used of men, Ex. 834, of women, 
Jer. 232. In Ezek. 1611 'dd? is the generic name applied 
to many forms of ornament. 

2 nix, migddnoth, Gen. 2453 2 Ch.913 Ezra 16 
(‘precious things’) may mean ornaments. In the first 
of these passages they seem to form the méhar or price 
paid for the bride (Di. ). 

4. Special terms rendered ornament in EV: 

i. "n, лал, Prov. 2512 etc. ; see BASKETS, NECKLACE. 

ii. пур, liwyah, Prov. 19, АУ (КҮ ‘chaplet’); see CHAPLET. 

iii. muEN, dphuddih, 15.30 22, AV (RV ‘plating’). It is 
properly the gold sheathing of the wooden idol-images ; cp Dt. 
725. See Ернор. 

iv. WE, Ze’ér, Is. 01 10, AV (RV ‘ garland’). 

v. Ping, Sahdronim (of camels), Judg.826 AV ‘orna- 
ments,’ RV ‘crescents.’ In 15. 318 (of women) AV has ‘round 
tires like the moon.’ See NECKLACE. 

vi. C'O3y, ‘йт, 15.318, AV ‘tinkling ornaments,’ RV 
‘anklets.’. See ANKLETS. The Hebrew prophets (Is. 3 18-23 


etc.) rebuked the excessive use of ornaments hy women. Cp 
also 1 Pet. 34 1 Tim. 29 f. ТА. 


ORNAN (127%), 1 Ch. 2115 etc. 


ORPAH (NEW; oppa [BAL]), daughter-in-law of 
Naomi (Ruth 14 14). See RUTH. 


ORTHOSIAS (opO«ciaN [ANV]), RV Orthosia, 
1 Масс. 1537. According to Tab. Peut., зо В. m. S. 
cf Antaradus on the coast of Phoenicia. 


OSAIAS (wcaiac [A], 1 Esd. 848 = Ezra 819 
JESNAIAH (g.z., 5). 


OSEA. 1. (yosr4) 4 Esd. 1840. See HOSHEA, т. 
2. (Osee) 4 Esd. 139, RV Oseas. See Hoska. 


OSHEA (YL), Nu.138 AV, RV HOosHEA. 


OSNAPPAR (15IDN), Ezra 410 RV, AV ASNAPPER 
(g.v.). 

OSPRAY (MIY, ‘осигура; adiaretoc, form un- 
certain [see Swete]), one of the unclean birds (Lev. 1113 
Dt. 14:2f) Evidently some bird of prey is meant, such 
as the ospray (osprey) Pandion haliaétus, zoologically 
one of the Pandionid:e allied to the family Falconidae. 
This bird is essentially a fish-eater, and may be seen 
poising in the air, then suddenly dropping like a stone 
into the water, to emerge in a minnte with its prey, just 
as Pliny (ZLV 103) describes the haliaetus as doing. 
Osprays, however, are somewhat rare in Palestine. 
Tristram inclines to regard the term 'ozzzyyaZ as generic, 
and would include several species under it, such as 


See TURBAN. 


See ARAUNAMH. 


1 The setting seems to be intended by пухир, Prov. 25 11; 
see DASKETS. 
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the Short-toed, the Golden, and the Imperial Eagle. 
'The first-mentioned of these is specially abundant in 
Palestine, and not unlike the оѕргау (VHB, 184). 
Knobel rather boldly explains 'ozzzyya& as ‘the 
bearded,’ and identifies the bird with the Ossifrage : 
in this case péres (238 ; see OSSIFRAGE) would be some 
other sort of vulture. 

The ospray has also been recognised in Job926 (l| wi 
‘vulture’), where, for 72 nep 1570, ‘they pass like the 
ships of reed’ (?), we may read yy! ninürcy Won ‘surely 
they pass by like osprays' (cp © ў xai ёстгр). 

T. К. C.-A. Е, 5. 


OSSIFRAGE, RV GiEeR-EaGLE (DID | breaker’ ; 
rpyy 1), one of the unclean birds (Lev. 1113 Dt. 1412#), 
is the Gypaétus barbatus, commonly known as the 
Limmergeier, a most magnificent bird with wings 
Stretching то ft. across. In some respects this species 
is intermediate between the Vulturidæ and the Faleonidze, 
with one or the other of which it is classed by different 
writers. Some authorities state that the Liimmergeier 
lives on offal and garbage; but undoubtedly at times 
it attacks living creatures. As the name Ossifrage 
indieates, this bird is fond of bones, whieh, when small, 
are swallowed, but, when large, are said to be carried 
aloft and from a height dropped on a rock with the 
view of breaking them. Snakes and tortoises are 
subjected to the sanie treatment, and thus killed. The 
Liimmergeier breeds early in the year, the nest being 
placed on an inaccessible ledge of rock amongst the 
gorges it frequents. The species has a wide distribu- 
tion, extending across Europe and Asia; but it has been 
exterminated, or is in process of becoming so, in many 
places. ‘This grandest of the vulture tribe is perhaps 
referred to in the Eulogy on Wisdom. 

In Job238 RV gives ' The proud beasts have not trodden it’; 
but rz ‘pride’ is most questionable, and for pnt 3 we 
should probably read 078 ‘322 ‘the young vultures’ (lit. ossi- 
frages) 1 ‘the ConMoRANT'(g.z.). See also Ospray. 

It is also practically certain that in Job 925 the com- 
plaint of Job is that his ‘ days are swifter,’ not ‘than a 
post (үл 2), but ‘than an ossifrage? (c355).' We 
thus get, in vv. 25 f., all the three swiftly-flying birds 
of prey grouped together in Lev. 1113 Dt. 14 12. 

AES T KC 


OSTRICH. ‘The ostrich (7.e., Struthio camelus) is 
mentioned several times in the EV, and is the correct 
rendering of three Hebrew words. 

т. Aya (mg "5, 133"), dath ya'ánáA, arpov0ós (4 times) 
тєрї (3 times); s£rufkio in Ley.1116 Dt.1415 Job3029 
Is. 1321 3413 4320 Jer.5039 and Mi.18 RV, where AV 
erroneously has Owr [g.z., 1], AVmg. ‘daughter of the owl.’ 
The Hebrew name seems to mean ‘daughter of greed,' in allusion 
to the bird’s voracity, or ‘daughter of the desert,’ cp the Arabian 
name of the ostrich, ‘father of the plains’ (see BDB). 


2. DIY’, arpov8cov (Lam. 43, Kri.), plur. of a form closely 
related to the above, 

3 БО Tepropérvrwv, A struthio (Job 3913, AV, Peacock [g.z.]), 
supposed to be derived from the hoarse melancholy cry which 
the ostrich makes; but G. Hoffmann acutely suggests DIY? 
(cp 2), which Budde and Duhm adopt. On the ostrich-section 
cp Jos ii., § 10. 

4 "ТӨП, ас:ёа (Job 39 13, AV), and 

5. ЛУЇ, veoga (10. AVmg.), receive antiquated renderings; see 
STORK. 

The ostrich (Struthio camelus) at the present day 
hardly extends northward of the Syrian desert which 
lies E. of Damascus, though there is historical evidence 
that it was formerly more widely spread in the E. 


1 уруу and yvy of B= yvi and уруу of A in Lev. 

2 545, miswritten £435, became pnw under the influence of 
onmino. 85. On [ne in Job 41 21, see LION. 

3 y and 5 are confounded, e.g., уук, 2 S. 2335-95, т Ch. 
1137. *3of course could with especial ease be miswritten for s. 

4 It is equally probable that reprouévov = poby; (transliterated 
by Кс.с.А) and that the name of the bird has fallen out. 
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portions of Asia.! Full details respecting the habits of 
the bird would be superfluons here. It will be sufficient 
to mention that in the breeding season ostriches assemble 
in troops of four or five—one cock and the rest hens. 
'The latter lay some thirty to forty eggs in a common nest 
scooped in the sand, over which they brood in turns, 
the male taking the main share. Around the nest are 
scattered a number of unincubated eggs which are said 
to serve as food for the young when hatched; their 
presence may explain the reflections on the care of the 
ostrich for its young, found in Job39:s. The ostrich 
is several times referred to as inhabiting desert places 
(Is. 1821 3413 4320 Jer. 5039), and its great speed when 
running did not escape the observation of the writer of 
Job 39 18—an allusion which would show that the ostrich 
was hunted in his time. At night it emits a hoarse 
melancholy note, compared by Tristram to the lowing 
of an ox in pain, and on this account it is mentioned 
along with the jackal in Mi. 18 Job3029. 

The ostrich was one of the unclean birds (Lev. 11 16 Dt. 14 15), 
and is not eatenat the present day, as a general rule, save among 
the African Arabs. The fat of the bird is sometimes used asa 
medicine. The feathers have always been esteemed, and at the 


present day the Arabian chief will bind a tuft of ostrich plumes 
around his spear-head as a sign of rank. 


For later Hebrew details of the ostrich (лчу, 237 n21), 
see Lewysohn, Zool, d. Talm., § 240. 
АЕ С S АС: 
OTHNI (DY; roone: [Bj roewi [A], оӨмі 
[L]; єр OTHNIEL), a doorkeeper, son of Obed-edom 
(1 Ch. 267). 


OTHNIEL (PN'2NY, $ 39; годомінА [BAL]; cp 
GOTHONIEL), a Kenizzite clan (cp 1 Ch. 4 13), described 
as the younger brother of CALEB, who settled at 
Kirjath-sepher (Debir), and married ACHSAH [4.v.] 
(Josh. 15:7; Judg.1:3) His deliveranee of Israel 
(properly S. Judah) from the Edomites (read pax for 


ex), or rather the Jerahmeelites (o7; is probably a 
corruption of колт, а gloss on or), is briefly narrated 


in Judg. 37-11 (see CUSHAN-RISHATHAIM, JUDGES, $ 5). 
Comparing t Ch. 27 13 and v. 15, we are led to suspect 
that Othniel and the Zarhites are closely connected. 
Nor is it hard to justify this. околу has not yet been 
explained, but is probably only another form of үл`к ; 
ETHAN, we know, was an Ezrahite or Zarhite. The 
southern clans became more and more prominent in 
the later period. Cp KENAz. T. K. C. 


OTHONIAS (o@ontac [BA] 1 Esd. 9 28 = Ezra 
1027, MATTANIAH, 7. 

OUCHES (MISI, mih; ГОУ, to inter- 
weave? Ex. 2811131425 896131618; the word also 
occurs іп Ps. 4514 [kpoc(c)wtoc]; ep also Ex. 28 20, 
D'S3UD, cyNAEAEMENA EN xpyciw) First, as 
to the word ‘onche.’ It arose by a very early error 
(‘a nouche' being mistaken for ‘an ouche’) from an 
adopted Old French word xoxche, nosche, ‘clasp, 
buckle,’ and seems to have acquired the sense of ‘ gold 
ornament.’ In Ex. it is clear that the gold settings of 
the engraved stones are intended ; these settings were 
not solid pieces of gold, but formed of woven wire 
wreathed round the stones in clo/sonnée work, a sort of 
filigree. How this wire was produced we learn from 
Ex. 393 (cp EMBROIDERY, § 3). 

In Ex. 39613 © has meg.aeotaAouévovs and avvócóenéva, but 
in 2813 / 25 and 391618 agméianas (which also occurs іп 
т Macc. 4 57, where EV, improbably, however literally, * [small] 
shields". This appears to bea good rendering. By ‘little 
shields’ © means what we call rosettes; these were of filigree 
work, and to them were attached the chains of gold by which 


the Asen or BREASTPLATE [g.2.] of the high priest was kept 
firm. 


In Ps. 45144 [136] the same word occurs, AV render- 
ing ‘her clothing is of wrought роја,’ RV '. . . isin- 


1 ‘The ostrich appears on the elaborate decoration of the royal 
robes, and upon cylinders. Perhaps it was considered sacred.' 
Perr. and Chip. Artin Ass. li. 153, and figs. 75, 76. 
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wrought with gold.' If, however, amsa in v. 14a should 
be read p35—;.e., ‘pearls,’ or perhaps (see col. 895 f.) 
‘corals’ or ' corallites '—it becomes possible to combine 
this word with 2. 142, and render ‘of pearls woven in 
gold (am msn) is her garment.’ But Wellhausen 
(SBOT), in taking this view, disregards Hebrew metre. 
It is surely better to follow M'T's division of the verse, 
and to render ‘ Brocade of gold is her raiment’ (Che. 
P5. 01). 

Duhm rearranges the clauses unsatisfactorily. In Prov. 25 11 
тхор probably underlies the much-disputed word дүз з; а 
fine proverb is thus restored to the group of passages with which 
we are dealing (see BASKETS, col. 499, esp. n. т). T. К. С. 


OVEN (MIN, lanzar; KkMBaNOoc; c/banus; Ex. 
83 [7 28] Lev. 24 [not 655] 7 9 [6 39] 11 35 26 26 Ps. 219 [1o] Lam. 
510 Hos.7 46/4 Mal. 4 1[3 19] Mt. 6 30 Lk. 1228). See FURNACE, 
5, BREAD, $ 2, c, and COOKING, § 4. 


OVERSEER. 1. 7р5, 221240 ( 4/7р5, in Heb. and 
Ass. implying supervision or control), is used in Jer. 201 2926 
2 Ch. 2411 3113 Neh.1122 1242 of various temple officials 
(xaBearaj.évos, émua Tris, простатцс, émígkomos), superintend- 
ing ‘ Levites,' ‘singers,’ or ‘the house of Yahwé'; see TEMPLE 
Service. The word is also met with in Neh.119r4 (ério- 
котос), is used of a military officer in Jer. 5225 || 2 К. 2519 
(ém.arárqs), and is applied to еви. (g.z.), Abimelech's officer 
(éría«omos), in Judg. 9 28, to Pharaoh's overseers (romdpxat) in 
Gen. 41 34, and to the officers (kwudpxat) appointed throughout 
the empire by Ahasuerus to find a successor to Vashti (Esth. 
213): 


2. lily, s527, Prov.67. See SCRIBE. 


3. NSD, wenassedh, 2 Ch. 218 34 12 (єтістаттс), of super- 
intendents of the corvée. The word occurs also in the titles of 
fifty-five Psalms, where it is rendered ‘ Chief Musician’; but see 
Musician, CHIEF. 

4. €míakomos, Acts 2028; cp Acts 120, AV, ‘his bishoprick 
(émtgxorm) let another take,’ but RV ‘office’ with mg. ‘Gr. 
overseership.’ See BisHor, MINISTRY. 


OWL. The owl is mentioned at least twelve times 
in AV ; and though a strict examination of passages 
displaces the owl for some of them, it reappears in 
others where its presence has been forgotten. 

The Heb. words to be considered are :— 

1. my (32) n3, dath (déndth) ya'ánáA, Is. 1321, etc. AV; 
RV OSTRICH [g.7.]; 2. nio. dlith, 15. 34 14, AV Screech-owl, 

but see LitLiTH ; and з. 12р, 226602, Is. 
1. OT references. 34 15, AV Great Owl, undoubtedly a 

reptile, see SERPENT ($ І [8]. The re- 
maining names are those of ‘unclean’ birds, mentioned as such 
in Lev. 11 17 /. Dt. 1416/1 

4. "г, yanšūph. This bird is grouped in the legislation 
with the 7472 (see CoRMORANT), and the £s (see below, 5), and, 
like the RAVEN, is used by a prophet to typify the desolation of 
Edom, Is. 343 11 (eV, yansoph, RVmg. BrrrERN). The word 
may be the same as the Ass. ésépu (from £352), a bird which 
frequents ruins (Del. Prod. 80; ZDAIG 40719, n. 1). Both 
here and in Lev. © understands the Ibis (see HERON). 

5. p», &ós, EV ‘little owl.” In Ps 1026 [7] the ‘4ds of the 
ruins’ is parallel to the * £a'a/& of the desert’ (see PELICAN). 
© both here and in Lev. gives vv«ruópa£ or screech-owl ; Tg. 
Onk. in Lev. Rp? which is Ass. даси. We cannot venture to 
connect the name with різ ‘bag,’ and on this ground to identify 
the bird with the pelican (Boch.). 

6. now, tinšémeth, RV ‘horned owl’; AV ‘swan’ (see 
Swan), Lev. 11 18 (ropóvpiov [B], -póv [А]; Dt. 14161 (eis 
[BEL], «Ви [A]. The position of the name in the lists favours 
RV, which has also ancient authority (Targ., Sam., see Di.-Rys.). 

The restoration of the owl to certain passages where its 
presence had previously been unsuspected is an important 
result of textual criticism. In 15. 50 то "i33 (AV ‘as in the 
night’; RV ‘as in the twilight’) should no doubt be neus ‘like 
the owl.’ It is 1 to pneg, which should certainly be дуло. 
The word дїп (see 6) has indeed been unfortunate. It is repre- 
sented in the text of Ps. 3912 by ролу and yey; in Ps. 588 by 
oon and pey, and in 1s. 59 ro, as we have seen, by the hitherto 
unintelligible ounen. The sense produced by the required 
restorations is as follows :—(a) Is. 5910, ‘We grope, as blind 
men, by the wall; like those who have no eyes, we feel our way ; 
at noonday we resemble (тузлу) the owl; we are become like 


1 The owl, however, is sometimes eaten in Arabia, see Doughty, 
Ar. Des. і. 305, 604. 

2 Ср Di. on Lev. 1117. Ета, Del. formerly (Ass. Studien, тоо; 
Heb. Lang. 33) connected pg with Ass. £aszsw, but, as he 
points out himself (Pod. 80), this is rather a falcon. 
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unto the screech-owl" (1327 ‘ns). The passage continues, * We 


all groan like bears, and mourn sore like doves,’ 

(2) Ps. 39 12 [11], * [n the midst of deep gloom I grope, Iam 
become like the owls.’ The passage continues, ‘ All my piety 
is like spider's webs ; surely a (mere) breath is all piety.' 

(c) Ps. 588, * On the highway let them walk in obscurity, like 
owls which never see the sun.’ In the third of these passages 
Tg., which misunderstands рол, imagines гм to denote the 
mole (see Моге, 2). See Che. SBOT, ‘Isa.’ Heb. 201 A; 
Psalus(?), 


Next as to the identifications. We may plausibly 
identify the yansuph (4) with the Bubo ascalaphus. 
This is one of the commonest 
species of the Eagle Owl. И 
sometimes resorts to burrows in the ground, but also 
frequents caves and mines, and is specially abundant 
round the Idumzan Petra. The ds (5) may be 
Carine glaux (so Tristram), a sub-species of C. noctua, 
a bird of ‘grotesque actions and ludicrous expression,’ 
which nevertheless was the classical emblem of Pallas 
Athene, and is stamped upon the coins of Attica. 
But we must not be too sure of any identifications. 
The names of owls are generally derived from their 
hoarse cry, and need not have been applied with 
any strictness. Both the divisions of the sub-order 
Striges (called respectively Striginoe and Alucinz) аге 
represented in Palestine. To the Striginze belongs the 
Strix flammea, or Darn-owl, an almost cosmopolitan 
species, which haunts the ruins of the Holy Land. In 
Palestine Tristram also found the Ae‘upa ceylonensis, a 
species of an essentially Indian genus with bare legs 
and fish-eating habits; Aszo otus, the O. vulgaris of 
some, the Long-eared Owl, which inhabits woods, 
especially in N. Palestine; 4. accipitrinus, or Short- 
eared Owl, found only in winter; Syrnium aluco, the 
Tawny Owl! a woodland species which in Palestine 
has a gray, not a tawny, hue; Scops giu, whose 
Specific name is derived from its cry, common in the 
spring; and the Budo ascalaphus and Carine glaux 
(see above). 

Frequent representations of the white and horned owl are 
found in Egypt. The owl does not appear, however, to have 
borne at any time a sacred character among the Egyptians, 
although many mummies have been found in the necropolis of 
Thebes. А. E. S.—S. A. C. —T. К. C. 


OX (wz [BNA], JY, cp Gen. 222: [A]; Vg. гром), 
ancestor of Judith (Judith 81). 


ОХ (55, etc.), Ex. 2017 etc. See CATTLE. 


OX, WILD, RV ‘Antelope’ (INF, Dt. 145; OND, Dt. 
33817) See ANTELOPE, UNICORN. 


OX-ANTELOPE (ON), Nu. 2322 RV™s-, AV UNT 
CORN (¢.v.). 


OX-GOAD (pan 7112212), Judg. 831. 
CULTURE, § 4. 


OZEM (DYN ; acom [BA]). т. B. Jesse, brother 


of Davin (g.2., § та, n.) ; т Ch. 2 15} (arau [L]). 
2. A Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch.225 (agav [B], асом [L]). 
JERAHMEEL, § 2. 


OZIAS (oz[eliac [BAL]). 

г. І Esd. 5 31 RV. See Uzza, 2. 

2. x Esd. 82 RV. See Uzzi, 1. 

3. (G.e., Uzziah : 0010 [Ba-b]) b. Micah of the tribe of Simeon, 
a governor of DETHULIA (Judith 6 15723892835). See JUDITH, 
Book or. 

4. Mt. 189 AV. See UzziAH. 


OZIEL (ozeiHA [BNA]) ancestor of Judith (Judith 
81). 

OZNI (М), and OZNITE (NĪ), Nu. 26:6. 
EZRON, т. 


OZORA (ezwpa [BA]), 1 Esd. 934 AV, RV EZORA 
(g.v.) See also MACHNADEBAt. 


1 The name aluco has really been interchanged with that of 
the Strix, so that S. sZzzdula is the Tawny Owl and Syrniun 
aluco the Barn-owl ; but in this article recent custom has been 
followed. 


2. Identifications. 


See AGRI- 


See 


See 
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PAARAI (58; papae [А]; алфарє [L]; for 
@® see below), one of David's heroes (2 5.2835), ап Arbite 
(2.е.; a man of Агар in Josh. 15 52 [?]), or rather Archite. The 
reading * Archite' is suggested by the [ovpa:]oepxec of @B, and 
the ò apaxecets of GA (see ARCHITES). In 1 Ch. 11 37 the name 
is corrupted into Naarai ben Ezbai, where ‘ Ezbai’ Cayx) plainly 
comes from ' Arbi’ (Arbite). See МААКАІ. 

PACHON (traywn [A, om. V]), 3 Масс. 638. See 
MONTH, § 4. 


PADAN (RV PADDAN) -ARAM (ООХ 135, 7375 
DIN; (u)wecorrorawia (THC) cypiac [BADEL], 
less often without cypiac [ADEFL] ; pri? er every- 


where), a geographieal designation found only in P 
(see Gen. 2520 28256 f. 3118 3318 35926 4615 487 
[Sam., 6%, Pesh., but MT only 1:2]). A prophetic 
writer (Hos. 1212 [13]; see JACOB), speaking of Jacob's 
flight, has the phrase pyx az, ‘the field (or [see 
FIELD], the highland) of Aram.’ There is no reason 
to doubt that P, as the text of Genesis now stands, 
regarded Jacob's family as settled at Haran before 
entering Canaan, and when we consider the large 
amount of corruption in the proper names of Genesis it 
is not too bold to regard тв as a scribe's error for jan.? 
‘ Paddan-aram ' may therefore mean ' Haran (Hauran ?) 
of Jcrahmeel.' Cp NAHOR. 

For attempts to identify Paddan-aram and to explain the 
first part of the name, see Aram, 8 3. The suggestion of 
Tomkins connecting Paddan-Aram with the land of Patin on 
the Orontes may also be mentioned.? Other scholars (e.g., 
Sayce, Crit. and Mon. тоо) compare Paddan with Assyrian 
gadanu, ‘road,’ a synonym of farranu, ‘high road.’ Delitzsch 
(Par. 135), however, states that the ideogram £a», which in one 
glossary is translated by Assyrian gin, ' garden,’ 22/6, ‘field,’ 
in another is explained by padanu, so that padan might be the 
equivalent of the Hebrew sädet, ‘field’ (but why not sédeA 
Ағат, as in ‘field of Aram’ in Ноѕеа?). It is also stated that 
an ancient Babylonian king Agu-kak-rime assumed the title of 
‘king of Padan and Alvan’ (Rogers, Outlines of Hist. of Early 
Babylonia, 1895, p. 40). т КУС: 


PADDLE (77°), Dt. 28:3 EV, RV™E: SHOVEL (4. 2., 2). 
PADON (ў72 abbrev. name, $ 52; фал wn [BNAL]), 


а family of NETHINIM in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., 
§ 9), oF 244=Neh.747,; in 1 Esd. 529 PHALEAS ($aAatov 
[EA]. 


PAGIEL (ONYIB. carainA or -гєнА [BAFL]), 
prince of Asher ; Nu. 1 13. 

The name, if original, would come trom 4/y35, ‘to meet with,’ 
and by, ‘God.’ The old lists, however (especially P's), are 


largely made up of corrupt and distorted names, and no name 15 
so frequently and so variously distorted as Jerahme'el. 'Pagiel,' 
still further distorted, becomes PELEG. TORE, 


PAHATH MOAB (2NY2 NNB, $ 70; z.e., ‘ governor 
of Moab’; maa mwaB [BNA], ф. HroYMENOY M. 
[L]) a Jewish family known in post-exilic times, which 
consisted of two branches, Jeshua and Joab (see Ezra 
26 1 Esd. 5:1 Nel. 7 11 ; also Ezra 84— 1 Esd. 831, Ezra 
1030 Neh. 311 1014[15]). In Ezra89 the Joab-braneh 
is reckoned apparently as a separate clan. 

According to Ezra 8 4 the b'ne Pahath-moab under Eliehoenai(?) 


numbered 200 males, a figure which seems more credible than 
the 2812 given in Ezra26 ($aAaBucoa8 [B]. Other members 


of the family are enumerated in Ezra 10 зо (baad uwag [BX])= 
т Esd. 9 31 (see Ари, т), ard another, HaAssHun (g.v.), is men- 
tioned in connection with the repairing of Jerusalem (Neh. 3 11, 


$aaB uwaß (BN]. Н was represented amongst the signatories 
under Nehemiah (Neh. 10 14[r5], þaaĉpwaß (В). Fn 1 Esd. 5 11 
EV, the name appears as PHAATH-MOAB (d0aAcu.oaB [B]), and 
26.831 AV (uaaðuwaß [В], $200 ico [L]). 

The interest centres in the origin of the names 
Pahath-Moab, Jeshua, Joab. Many have supposed 


1 Bruston (ZA TI 7 [1887], 207) has already emended the 
175 of Gen. 48 7 into тп. 
2 Cp Sayce, A Р(1 388; Tomkins, Bad. and Or. Record, 33. 
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that the first of these names records the fact that the 
ancestor of the clan in pre-exilic times had been 
governor of Moab; Smend (Listen, 20) compares the 
obscure passage, т Ch.422, There is no evidence, 
however, that the official title 2е/42, nns, was in use 


before the exile, and 1 Ch. 422 is not very solid evidence 
for pre-exilic history (see SHELAH). Probably there is 
an error in the text; the different passages have no 
doubt been harmonised by an editor. 

' Moab' may probably be right; cp CHEPHAR-AMMONI in 
Josh.1824 (P) Since, however, there are several cases of the 
corruption of * Missur' (=the N. Arabian Musri ; see Mizraim) 
into ‘Moab,’ and in the lists of post-exilic families * Pahath- 
moab' occurs near SHEPHATIAH (g.v.), which is probably a 
disguise of Séphathi (=Saréfathi ‘ belonging to сын ), and 
‘Arah’ and ‘ Elam’ (both disguised fragments of ‘ Jerahmeel’), 
it is most probable that ‘ Moab‘ should be ‘ Missur’; * Pahath’ 
can in this case very easily be corrected. For pra in Josh. read 
nan, Tappüih; the 'Tappühim' are probably mentioned as а 
N. Arabian tribe in the original text of Gen. 10 13 (see MizRA1M). 
Those of them who bore the name b'ne Shüa' or Sheba‘ (so we 
should read instead of Joshua) were specially the inhabitants 
of SHEBA or Beer-sheba. Probably ‘ Joab,’ which can hardly 
mean the general of David (Meyer, Ezsz. 146), is a corruption 
of ‘Arabi (Arabian) Indeed, David's general may himself have 
been really called ‘Arabi. The name ‘ Pahath-moab’ is therefore 
by no means an unsolved enigma (Hastings, 288639); it can 
be explained by a textual and historical criticism. Т. K. C. 


PAI (‘Y5), т Ch. 15o— Gen. 36 39, see Pav. 


PAINT. The art of painting was but little developed 
among the Israelites; see COLOURS, 88 1-5. In Ezek. 
810 EV speaks of idolatrous forms ‘ pour- 

1. Art of trayed’ (apna; ,/npn, to cut, carve) upon a 

painting. |... PUES A eso 5 
wall; but the literal rendering is ‘cut’ or 
'carved'—they were probably scratched upon the 
plaster—thongh a parallel passage (2314) suggests that 
such carvings were often filled up with paint. Here 
no doubt, as well as in the walls painted (гю, xplew) 
with vermilion in Jehoiakim's building (Jer. 22 14), 
Egyptian and Babylonian influence can be traced.} 

'Fhe rude daubs found on old lamps and pottery in Palestine 
can scarcely be called paintings, nor have we any reason for 
supposing that the colouring of images referred to in Wisd. 13 14 
(xaraxpícas pidtw xoi фуке; cp 154 oxiaypddwy . . . «ёо 
amiÀwbèv xpop.agiw) was апу more artistic.? See POTTERY. 

It is in the Babylonian age, moreover, that we first 
hear of eye-paint (Jer.43o); it is true, the context 
E nt permits us to conjecture that the 

2. Eye-paint. Custom was not much approved of by 
respectable women (see v. 31), and it is probably to the 
Persian age that we ought to refer the effective contrast 
drawn in Is. 824 between the brand on the forehead or 
hand of a slave-woman and the elegant paintings- or 
tattooings on the fair skin of a lady. The use of rouge 
(Ф0коѕ) is nowhere mentioned, except indeed once with 
reference to idols (Wisd. 1314, RV™*-; see above). 
Things have changed in Palestine since then. Even 
in the time of Joscphus painting the eyes was not 
perhaps altogether creditable (cp the singular story 
in B/ iv. 910); at any rate, it was a special mark 
of luxury. At the present day, however, it is general, 
not only in Egypt, but also, among women of any 
position, both in Palestine and in Arabia (see below). 

The eye-paint which was used was coinposed of a black 
powder, known in Egypt as mestem,’ and usually mixed 


1 The statements in Nah. 2 3 [4] cannot be accepted without 
criticism ; sce Che. / B, 1898, p. 106. | 

2 Оп the Grecian custom of staining images with red ог 
vermilion cp Frazer, Pans. 3 20 f. ; 

3 Cp Copt. Sti, etc., Eg. sdin or sdmt; cp WMM as cited 
next col., n. 2. The act of painting the eyes was called хеле, 
and the part painted, sexti. From these words are derived the 
Gk. oriupe от. and our 'stibium,' cp Ar. ithmid, uthmud, 
etc., whence, through the Romance languages, comes the word 
‘antimony.’ 
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with oil to make a kind of paste. The idea was to 
increase the prominence and beauty of the 
eye (yop ‘to rend,’ of the eyes, Jer. 4 зо) 
by staining the eyelids and brows with 
the powder. ‘This is clear from the enlarged form of 
the eye in ancient Egyptian pictures (cp also Juvenal, 
Sat. 293; Pliny, Zp. 02). 

The elements of this powder were the sesquisulphuret of 
antimony, the black oxide of copper, the sulphide of lead ; even 
the powder' of lamp-black, of burnt almonds, or frankincense 
might he used. Antimony was the most precious kind, but had 
to be imported from the most reinote countries (India? Europe 1), 
and was extremely rare. See Есүрт, $ 39, Budge, Mummy, 
229 f, Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. 2348, Erman, Life in Anc. Eg. 230, 
and ZDMG, 1851, pp. 236 #% For Arabia, see Doughty, 
Ar. Des. 1 585. ' 

In Hebrew this paint was called тв,! 242; cp 2 К. 
930 (353 лгу пулу RV, ‘she painted her eyes’)? and 
Jer. 430. In post-biblical times the usual word is 553 


(cp the verb Ezek. 23 4o [erigtigouac]-- Аг. kakhala).3 


P#k occurs twice in an apparently different sense. In Is. 54 1r, 
it is foretold that the stones of the new Jerusalem shall he laid 
in тиз (EV ‘fair colours,’ RVmg. ‘antimony "), which may һе a 
figurative expression for the black asphalt-mortar that was 
used in buildings of ancient Jerusalem (Guthe, 74.22, 1892, 
p.26) Ewald, Wellhausen (Pro? ET, 391), Cheyne (SBOT), 


and Marti, however, after @, would read 353, ‘emerald,’ and 
possibly the same change is required in r Ch. 292, for 535 *33N 
(Aí8ovs roAureAets) ; cp commentaries ad loc. 


Kohl bottles have been found in Egyptian tombs 
together with needles for applying the powder; some 
of the bottles are divided into cells to contain (it would 
seem) mixtures of different colours or qualities. Similar 
receptacles were doubtless used among the Hebrews; 
one of Job's daughters bears the characteristic name 
quam ('paint-horn'); but see KEREN-HAPPUCH. 

5. А. С, 


3. Its com- 
position. 


PALACE. Of the eleven words rendered ‘ palace,’ 
2, 3, 4, and 9 offer some special points of interest. 

Т. Gv I3, 2228 (hammélek), a simple and natural phrase, 

usually in EV and always in RV rendered ‘the 
1. Terms. king’s house’ (1 K. 9 110 10 12, etc. ; cp HOUSE), 

though in 2 Ch. 9 1x and occasionally elsewhere 
AV has ' king's palace.’ 

2. Another word meaning royal or stately dwelling-place is 
5a. hékdl (2 K.2018 15. 13 22, etc.), ultimately perhaps a 
loan-word through Ass. from Sumer. e-ga/— great house’; so 
ВОВ; cp Haupt, Amer. Journ. of Phil., Oct. 1887, pp. 273/1; 
G. Hoffm. PAón. Iuschr. 25 n. т (from vum ‘to inclose "). 


з. DIN 'armön, 4/098, occurs mainly in the prophetical 


books (Is. 252 32 14 Jer. 3018 Am. 147 1012 ; see also Ps. 484 14 
(3130. MT has 4553 m3 pow, ‘citadel’ (but EV ‘ palace’) 


‘of the king’s house’ in 1 K.1618 2 K. 1525. Неге, however, 
€ (avrpov, évavriov [BA], év [L]), and Jon. (ута = maus), may 
point (see Klost.) to the conjectural reading prias арро or 


avSpedy (Herod. 1 34, etc.), the men's apartment or banqueting- 
hall (cp Moore's suggestion, Роксн, 3). In 2 Ch.36 19 msan 2, 
‘all her [Jerusalem's] palaces,’ represents the 5333 n*3-52, ‘every 
great house,’ of 2 К. 25 9. 

4. тудо, 'айнапдїй, in 15.1322} (AV ‘desolate houses,’ 
AVmg. ‘palaces,’ RV ‘castles’) ought probably to be read 
minx (Pesh., Tg., Vg.; Di. and most) The alleged sense 
‘castle’ for Ass. aémaztu (Ета. Del. formerly [cp BDB]) is not 
made out. 

5. pow harmon, Am, 4 3, where AV takes poi as = рочк. 


1 Perhaps from a root = ‘о grind to powder’; cp Syr. ethpakkak. 
May we connect with фко$ (orig. sea-weed) ‘red colour’; cp 
Lat. fucus, fucare, rouge дуе? Or have we a mere accidental 
coincidence ? 

2 WMM in OZZ, 1900, p. 399, proposes to read рлот (a 
denom. of pno; see preceding col., n. 3) instead of pm; an in- 
genious but not altogether necessary change. 

3 Whence (through the nouns Ж#аЛ/, 21227) by successive 
changes of meaning comes the modern ‘Alcohol.’ It is perhaps 
hardly necessary to mention the old supposition that an allusion 
to the practice is made in D'?y ninplp, Is.3 16 (cp £go, 
Jucare). | 

4 Lat. Palatium (ypa, ‘protect’), the name of the first of 


the ‘seven’ hills of Rome to be built on, that on which Augustus 
fixed his residence. 
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But see HARMON, to which add that, according to Cheyne, 
ролл seems to be a corruption of bono (Jerahmeel) See 
PROPHET, $$ 10, 35. 
6. and 7. пуз, ЛУД, irah, óixaniyyoth ; Gk. Вары. See 
саш 3, and cp JERUSALEM, col, 2425 and п., col. 2428; also 
EMPLE, 


8. mro, firdh; Cant. 89 (RV ‘turret,’ RVmg. ‘ battlements’), 


Ezek. 25 4 (RV ‘encampments’), Ps. 69 27 [25] AVmg. (EV ‘ habi- 
tation, RVmg. encampment’). See Camp, $ 1. 


9. JIBS, 'appéden, in Dan. 11 45, of the 13758 OMR ‘the tents 


of his palace '—7.z., ‘the tents which form his (Antiochus's) head- 
quarters.” An Aram. loan-word 2 Old Pers. afaddua ‘palace’ 
(? see ВОВ). But the supposed sense is not good, and tbe 
loan-word is unexpected. See ErvMAis ; PERSEPOLIS, 

то. аА Mt. 203, etc. ; RV Court [g.v]. 

ir. mpacropcov Phil. 113, etc. See PR&TORIUM. 


Of David's palace all we are told is that it was built 
by carpenters and masons sent by Hiram king of Tyre 

9.1 К.5-8 (2 5. 511). Of the palace buildings of 
А $ * Solomon, on the other hand, we have a 
somewhat detailed account in 1 K. 5-8; this description, 
however, is not such as enables us to form a clear con- 
ception of all the details. Apart from the fact that the 
text has been greatly worked over and is very corrupt,! 
the description itself is very unequal. Whilst the 
temple (upon which the attention of a later age naturally 
concentrated itself) is described with great fulness, 
we learn of various secular buildings little more than 
the names. It is plain that the buildings intended for 
the king's private residence were less known to the 
author, simply because he had little or no access 
to them. He seems to have been a priest, or at all 
events not a palace official. As regards the royal 
harem, moreover, it will be obvious that the author 
could not be in a position to describe it. To this 
must be added a certain want of skill on his part: 
that he was unpractised in this kind of description is 
shown, not only by the awkwardness of his style, but 
also more particularly by the fact that he often leaves 
out of sight and omits altogether those very points which 
are most important of all for enabling the reader to 
form a picture of a building. Finally, to us still more 
than to the old copyists the technical expressions are 
often very obscure, indeed quite unintelligible. ln these 
circumstances we must give up all hope of reaching 
a complete understanding of our present text (cp below, 
§ s/f). 

So much, at least, we can clearly gather from the 
description : that the buildings of Solomon formed one 
great whole, a mutually connected 
group. The group was all contained 
within a single enclosure (noun aspa)? made of three 


courses of great hewn stones (nig pax), апа a course 
3 p 


3. The courts. 


1 On the contents of these chapters, cp Stade in ZAT 
3 129-177 (1883), and the commentaries of Klostermann, Ben- 
zinger, and Kittel. The narrative does not come before us in 
its original form; it has undergone much redaction and received 
many additions, especially in that part which treats of the 
temple and its furniture. Moreover, it has suffered greatly at 
the hands of copyists, so that it is now one of the worst preserved 
texts we have. There are various reasons for this; but the main 
one undoubtedly is that much of the architectural terminology, 
and indeed much else of the often difficult technical description, 
was no longer intelligible to the later copyists, who had not the 
objects themselves before their eyes. To supplement the de- 
scription from other sources is possible only in the case of the 
temple; as regards the rest of the buildings now under con- 
sideration, we have no other accounts whatever. 

As for the date at which the description was composed, Stade 
lays weight principally onthe fact that the temple by that time had 
already absorbed all the main interest, and that the royal castle 
had taken a place of only subordinate importance, which was far 
from having been the case in Solomon's time, or that of his 
immediate successors. On the other hand, however, it has to be 
observed that in the description itself there is not wanting evi- 
dence which goes to show that this phenomenon is due to the 
redaction merely, and that in its original form this predominance 
of the temple was not observable. The present order, for 
example, which makes the building of the royal residence, one 
might almost say, a mere incident between the building of the, 
temple and the preparing of the temple furniture, and brings in 
the dedication of the temple as the closing scene of the whole 
undertaking, cannot be the original one. 

2 syn means both ‘court,’ and also the wall enclosing it. 
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of cedar beams above (т K.7912; cp Benz. ad Joc.). 
Within this enclosure lay all the separate buildings and, 
more particularly, the temple, which in turn lay within 
an enclosed court of its own. ‘This is referred to as the 
inner court (mo 80 “зп or mpya mm mi wn; 1 К. 
636 7125) In Jer. 3610 this court containing the temple 
is called the ‘upper’ (AV 'higher') court; one went 
down from it through the ' New gate' to the king's 
house (Jer. 2610). This is a fact to be borne in тіпа: 
the palace lay on a lower level than the temple, and 
accordingly we are to understand that the * great court’ 
was lower than the temple court, which rose above it as 
a higher terrace. This temple court also was enclosed 
by a wall of three courses of hewn stones, surmounted 
by a course of cedar beams. Like the temple, the 
royal palace, together with the harem, was surrounded 
by its own enclosure, This is called in the description 
of the buildings 'the other court’ (лупи sna; 1 К. 
78), but elsewhere (2 K.204) ‘the middle court' 
(mbag wp) From the standpoint of this last narra- 


tive—for Isaiah goes from the royal palace through the 
middle court into the city—the temple court is the 
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Fic. 1—Plan of the buildings of Solomon (after Stade). 


1. Great court.’ 2. ‘Second court.’ 3. ‘Court of the Temple.’ 
4. House of the forest of Lebanon. 5. Hall of Pillars. 
6. Hall of Judgment. 7. Royal Palace. 8. Harem. о. 
Temple. 10. Altar. 


‘inner,’ that containing the royal palace proper is the 
‘middle,’ and that in which the state buildings are 
situated is the ‘outer’ court. To infer, however, that 
this last was a distinct court separated off like the two 
others by an enclosing wall of its own is not necessary ; 
it is excluded by the formal description, which knows 
nothing of any such court. As the subjoined plan 
shows, it is perfectly possible that this court may simply 
be identical with that portion of the great court which 
contains these state buildings. Neither did the state 
buildings require to be shut off from the great court by 
a wall of their own ; for access to them, as distinguished 
from the temple and the king's private palace, was free 
to every one. Further, as regards the relation of the 
two smaller courts to the great court, it seems probable 
that the great court enclosed the two inner courts on all 
sides, so that the outer containing wall at no point 
coincided with any one of the inner walls (see plan). 
Conversely, there is much to be said for the view that 
the two inner enclosures—that of the temple and that of 
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the royal palace—were separated only by a party wall 
(see plan), so that the king could go directly to his 
palace-sanetuary and court-chapel without having to 
pass through the great outer court that was open to 
every one. 

The architectural description enumerates, apart from 
the temple, the following five buildings as belonging to 
the one group we have spoken of :—(a) 


4. Position the house of the forest of Lebanon (1 K. 


of the 71-5); (д) the hall of pillars (76); (e) 
several ‚һе hall of judgment (77); (4) the pal 
buildings. Ds T - 


(78a); (e) the harem (787). If we as- 
sume the writer to have followed a certain order in his 
description, the enumeration just given will answer to 
the respective situations of the buildings, so that the 
visitor to the royal castle would first come upon the 
house of the forest of Lebanon (4 in plan); next in 
order he would come to the state buildings (the hall of 
pillars and the hall of judgment: 5 and 6 in plan); 
behind these, he found enclosed in a court of their own 
the buildings set apart for the king's own use—dwelling- 
house and harem (7 and 8 in plan) Lastly came the 
temple (9 in plan). Thus the king's palace lay ' in the 
midst' between the temple and the public buildings 
(see above, § 3). That the palace properly so-called 
lay in immediate juxtaposition with the temple is 
expressly testified moreover by Ezekiel, who charges it 
as a sin against the kings of Judah that they had defiled 
the holy name of Yahwé by 'setting their threshold by 
my threshold, and their doorpost beside my doorpost, 
and there was but a wall between me and them ' (Ezek. 
437 f.). 

The configuration of the ground enables us to draw 
more precise conclusions as to the position of the 
buildings. As has been shown elsewhere (JERUSALEM, 
§§ 16-20, and plan), the ‘city of David,’ Zion, and Moriah 
are practically the same; that is to say, the city of 
David, the palace of David, the palace of Solomon, and 
the temple lay all of them upon the eastern hill. The 
ancient contour of this hill has been adequately ascer- 
tained by excavations (cp JERUSALEM, col. 2410, plan). 
It is an exceedingly narrow spur of a high plateau which 
first runs from NW. to SE., then, at a point a little to 
the S. of the S. wall of the modern Haram, turns its 
direction from NNE. to SSW. In this direction also 
the hill gradually sinks in terraces, till it suddenly falls 
away at its southern extremity. The eastern and 
western flanks are still steeper than this abrupt southern 
slope. By small side valleys the hill is divided into 
three summits (cp Benz. HA 43), and of these only the 
middle terrace, now occupied, broadly speaking, by the 
Haram enclosure, presents an area—level, or at least 
capable of being levelled—of appreciable size (about 
100 metres, 328 ft. in length, and 40-50 metres, 131- 
164 ft. in breadth), which is situated approximately in 
the centre of the Haram enclosure. It is here that 
nature on the last hill has provided her site for great 
buildings. The fall of the ridge towards the SE., 
moreover, was also not so great but that it was pos- 
sible, without excessive labour, to erect some additional 
buildings on the ridge at a somewhat lower level. 
Nowhere else on the E. hill was there space for any 
considerable aggregate of buildings ; the ground would 
have first required to be made by gigantic substructions. 
Now, many considerations support the conclusion—and 
there are none against it—that the temple of Solomon 
stood approximately where the ‘dome of the rock’ now 
15 — тоге precisely that it stood to the W. of the sacred 
rock, on which, doubtless, the altar of burnt-offering 
stood (see TEMPLE) With this as a starting-point, it 
becomes practicable to infer the sites of the remaining 
buildings with some degree of certainty. The whole 
complex of buildings, we may be sure, occupied much 
less space than the modern Haram. For the external. 
walls of the Haram are, speaking broadly, the work of 
Herod, and he, as we know, considerably enlarged the 
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temple area. Moreover, so far as Solomon's buildings 
are concerned, we are precluded from assuming sub- 
structions similar to those which astonish us in the work 
of Herod by the statement that the great outer wall 
consisted of only three courses (see above, § 3). Such 
a thing could not possibly be said of any wall like that 
which we now see. We shall therefore E fully justified 
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of cedar of Lebanon, arranged in three rows (so (554r; 
fig. 2; MT, four rows)? of fifteen pillars each. Cedar 
beams upon these support the superstructure, which is 
also roofed with cedar. According to the text as it now 
stands, what we are to understand is most probably a 
large hall above which was a second story containing 
chambers (see fig. 4). The ground floor was a single 
large hall, тоо cubits (about 
49.44 metres, 162 ft.)? in 
length by so cubits (about 
24.72 metres, 81 ft.) in width. 
The number of pillars in each 
row being fifteen, the distance 
between each from centre to 
centre comes out as (100 
+16=) 6} cubits (3.09 
metres, то ft.)—a_ very 
moderate interval, especially 
when it is remembered that 
the pillars themselves must 
have been of considerable 
thickness. In the breadth of 
the apartment, if we regard 
the three rows as all inside 
the ground plan, the corre- 
sponding distance from pillar 
to pillar gives (502-4—) 12} 
cubits (6.18 metres, 204 ft.) 
as the distance to be spanned 
by the beams of the roof, a 
very appreciable distance. 
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Fic. 2.—Ground plan of the house of the forest of Lebanon. 


in proceeding on the assumption that the buildings of 
Solomon adapted themselves as closely as possible to 
the conditions of the site. In that case the royal castle 
can only have extended in a southerly or south-westerly 
direction from the temple, following the ridge and 
descending in terraces. Neither eastwards, nor west- 
wards, nor northwards from the temple could space 
have been obtained without making great substructions. 
All the incidental notices of the buildings in question in 
the OT fit in with the site 
now supposed. The palace 
proper, if it was to the SE, 
of the temple, lay on a 
lower level; compare the 
regular form of expression 
which tells us that one went 
up from the palace to the 
temple (Jer. 26 то), but came 
down from the temple to 
the palace (2 K.21:9 Jer. 


with some interpreters that 
one of the three rows of pillars 
formed at the same time the front wall; this would 
give an interval of (50+ 3— ) 16.6 cubits (8.25 metres, 
27 ft.) This would be for cedar beams a very 
great span; the other interpretation is therefore the 
more probable. The more moderate span thus given 
is further diminished by the beams above having 
‘shoulder pieces’ (mens; so 65, оша; in v. 76 for MT 
гіл, ‘beams’; cp fig. 3). Тһе height of the building 


221 3697). On the other 
side the palace lay higher 
than the buildings that ex- 
tended along the ridge 
south-eastwards, and higher 
than the old city of David 
with David's palace, as 
again we learn from other 


2С 


texts: Solomon brings the o " 20 Bi m 
ark up from the old city à 75 OME TRES 
of David into his castle- ° © 20 30 40 60 6OCUBITS 


sanctuary (r K. 81), and 
Pharaoh's daughter came 
up into the house which Solomon had built for her 
(x K. 924). 

The house of the forest of Lebanon (1 K.7:-s) is 
described more fully than any of the 
others; but the description, in precisely 
the most important points, cannot be 
made out with any certainty. The name 
is derived from the upper story resting on 45 pillars 
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5. House of 
forest of 
Lebanon. 


Section of the house of the forest of Lebanon. 


is given as 30 cubits. If of this total we allow some 
7 cubits for the upper story, and another 3 cubits for 
its plinth, roof, and floor, there remains for the hall 
itself a height of 20 cubits, which presents no difficulty. 


1 That the rows were three appears from v. 35, where the 
pillars are forty-five and the row contains fifteen. 
On the assumption that the cubit intended is the longer 
Cubit, see WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
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For a hall of these dimensions the window openings 
would have to be many and large. With regard to 
these, however, as also with regard to the doors and to 
the stairs for reaching the upper story, the present text 
leaves us entirely at a loss, vv. 45 and só being quite 
unintelligible. All we ean gather is that the windows 
and doors were four-cornered, as distinguished from the 
entrance (e.g.) into the holy of holies, which was five- 
cornered (631), the lintel being in two pieces and form- 
ing an angle. Very possibly the front wall, and perhaps 
also the back wall, was broken by some pillars so as to 
gain more light. This is assumed in fig. 2. This hall 
of pillars no doubt served, as also Josephus informs us 
(Ant. viii. 52, § 133), as a place of assembly. The 
upper story was, we may conjecture, divided into 
separate chambers. We may perhaps conceive the 
arrangement to have been that three longitudinal walls 
rested upon the three rows of pillars on the ground 
floor; this is at least the most natural, architecturally 
speaking. In these three walls, doors and window 


openings facing one another must have been pierced 
for the admission of light; this may perhaps be what is 
In connection with the stairs 


referred to in vv. 40 5%. 
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architecture that differs considerably from that hitherto 
current. He has adduced strong reasons for believing 
that the most original and simplest form of the Рһсе- 
nician and Syrian palace was a walled parallelogram, 
the interior of which was completed by constructions of 
wood in such a manner that chambers for dwelling and 
storage were obtained by means of galleries running 
round the walls. According to Friedrich the palaces 
of the Philistines and of the Moabites conformed to this 
type. He will have it that the temple also was built on 
this plan (with a wooden framework in the interior), and 
he brings together all the other buildings of Solomon, 
alike the royal residence and the state buildings, into 
one great building—the house of the forest of Lebanon. 
'The main and characteristic part of this palace complex 
he finds—in accordance with this N. Syrian style of 
architecture—in the great hall stretehing through the 
whole enclosure of the house (throne-room and judgment- 
hall) in the centre of the complex, having its roof sup- 
ported by many wooden pillars. All other apartments, 
the royal residence, the harem, storerooms, and the 
like, he regards merely as side-chambers connected 
with this hall. That this collection of all the buildings 
into a single large build- 


ing is not reeoncilable 


with our present text is 
obvious; we read in it 
quite elearly of various 
separate buildings. On 
the other hand, we must 
coneede the possibility 
that the house of the 
forest of Lebanon was 
erected as one of the 
separate buildings of 


the citadel in this N. 


Syrian palace style ; the 
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Fic. 4.- House of the forest of Lebanon (after Stade). portation in S. Syria, 


which we must imagine somewhere, there will have been 
in the upper story some corridor or passage from which 
the chambers on either side opened. As to the dark- 
ness of the chambers on the inner side we need not 
trouble ourselves, for we learn that this house of the 
forest of Lebanon was not inhabited but served as an 
armoury (т K. 10:6 f Is. 228 ; cp 392). 

When we consider how few are the certain data we 
possess regarding this building, it is not to be wondered 
at that other interpreters of the text have 


се arrived at quite different conclusions from 
of it those suggested above. (i) Furthest re- 


moved from this conception of the building 
as a large hall with pillars and an upper story, are 
those attempted reconstructions which agree in assum- 
ing an open enclosure surrounded on all sides by a 
shallow building. In the lower story this building was 
arranged as a eovered portico ; the three upper stories 
consisted of series of chambers (so Keil, Thenius, 
Klostermann). We are not called upon here to ex- 
plain in detail how the various writers have sought to 
bring this reconstruction into agreement with the wording 
of the text ; but we may say that more or less violence 
is done to it by all of them ; nowhere does it make any 
mention of a courtyard or of a three-storied building or 
of a portico; such a reconstruction, moreover, demands 
the assumption of a greatly increased number of pillars 
(Thenius for example gives 400 to his eourt of pillars). 
(ii.) More attention is due to a third attempt at recon- 
struction by Friedrich (see bclow, § 11); it is indeed 
hard to reconcile with the present text, but as against 
this difficulty it has to be said that it finds a strong 
support in the history of architectural art. А close 
examination of Assyrian buildings in particular leads 
Friedrich to a characterisation of the Phoenician-Syrian 
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which was poor in tiniber, 
Next in the description, after the house of the forest 
of Lebanon, we read (т K.76) of the hall of pillars 
7. The hall of (co-pays созк). lt measured 50 cubits 
pillars. by 30, and in front of it was a porch 
with pillars and a flight of steps 
(perron ; or a projecting roof? the meaning of the Heb. 
word zy here used is quite unknown). We may perhaps 
suppose that it was intended to serve as a sort of ante- 
room, or waiting-room, to the hall of audience which 
(see below, § 8) is mentioned immediately afterwards in 
the deseription, and on this aecount we might think of 
it as also architecturally connected with the other. The 
word сох is also used of the outer court of the temple. 
Klostermann, starting from this employment of the hall, 
suggests that we should read its Hebrew designation as 
стото ope—z.e., the hall of those who stood waiting 
on the king's service, or who as petitioners in their own 
affairs or as appellants to his justice were waiting for an 
audience. 
Of the judgment-hall (1 K. 7 7), which, as suggested 
above, perhaps constituted with the hall of pillars but 
one building, we are not told either the 
A ren dimensions or the construction. All we 
'learn is that its walls were panelled with 
cedar up to the roof. The purpose of the hall is 
expressed by its very designation (judgment-hall, pow 
svsz); it was here that the king sat in judgment (see 
GOVERNMENT, § 19), and here too that he usually 
gave audience. The great ivory throne with the 
lions, whieh is described as one of the wonders of 
the world (т K.1018-20), stood there, whence the 
hall was also called the throne-room (x337 pow ; 
т К.77). 
‘ Inwards’ from this hall, in an enclosure of their own 
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(see above, 8 3), were the palace and harem (т K. 78). 
Of the palace or ‘residence’ of Solomon 
(ce xy ax img) we are told that it was 
built after the same manner as the judg- 
ment-hall,—thus, doubtless, with a hall in the lower 
story and panelled with cedar. This palace seems also 
to have served as residence for Solomon's wives; at 
least we are not told of a separate house for them, only 
the most illustrious of them all—the Egyptian princess 
—received a separate dwelling, which was built in the 
same manner as the throne-room and Solomon's palace 
(т K.78). Where it was situated we are not expressly 
informed ; but it cannot be doubted that it was in the 
immediate vicinity of the palace and perhaps contiguous 
with it (so Stade, see Fig. 1)—at any rate with the 
court of the palace, the * middle ' court (see above, $ 3). 
With regard to all these buildings what is brought 
into special prominence is that they were built of 
.. ‘costly'—z.e., great— stones. These 

yd g blocks were on both the inner and the 
* outer side cut with the saw (т K. 79-11), 

whilst elsewhere, as the old Phcenician architectural 
remains show, the Pheenicians often built with rough- 
faced rustic work (rustica). For the foundation, stones 
of from 8 to ro cubits (about 4-5 metres, 13-163 ft.) 
in length with proportionate breadth and thickness were 
used. In the superstructure smaller blocks, yet still of 
considerable size (лға m«p3 nn 03x, stones— t.e., 
blocks hewn according to measure ; 1 K. 7 11), and cedar 
timber were employed. From foundation to cope only 
fine large blocks were employed ; this was the case even 
with the wall of the great enclosure (see above),! whilst 
elsewhere the Hebrews, little skilled in such construc- 
tions, were wont simply to superpose undressed stones 
one upon another (cp Benzinger, HA 231 f.) This 
employment of large blocks is quite characteristic of 
Phoenician architecture. It is æ priori in the highest 
degree probable that it was applied in the case of 
Solomon's buildings. A Hebrew architecture as such 
there never was; stone-working and the art of erecting 
detached houses was at that time something rather 
unfamiliar to the Israelites. David and Solomon 
alike, therefore, found it necessary to summon Phoe- 
nician masons to their aid, and these naturally built in 
the style with which they were acquainted. Of this 
Phoenician architecture Renan makes the remark, which 
will apply also to the buildings of Solomon: ‘The 
fundamental principle of their architecture is the hewn 
rock, not as in Greece the pillar. The wall takes the 
place of the hewn rock without losing this characteristic 
entirely.’ Hence the partiality for building with huge 
square blocks; the greater the blocks the greater the 
resemblance to the rocks. That these palaces of David 
and Solomon, built of hewn stone, though insignificant 
compared with the palaces and temples of Egypt, 
Assyria, and Phoenicia, should have struck the Hebrews 
in their then stage of culture as in the highest degree 


wonderful need not cause us surprise. 

For the older literature, see Bahr, Der Salomonische Tempel 
mit Berücksichtigung seines Verhältnisses zur hebräischen 
р Architektur tiberhaupt, 1849; see further 
11. Literature. Stade, ‘Der Text des Berichtes tiber Salomos 
Bauten’: ZATIH/ 3129-17; [1883]; the 
archzeologies of Jahn, Saalschütz, Scholz, Schegg, Hamberg, de 
Wette-Rábiger, Keil, de Visser, Benzinger, Nowack ; the com- 
mentaries of Keil, Thenius, Klostermann, Benzinger, and Kittel 
on 1K.5-7; the Dictionaries of Schenkel, Winer, Riehm, 
Herzog, and Smith, under the various headings. Also Stade, 
GVI1311f, Kittel, Gesch. d. Heb. 2 164 J., Kohler, Lehrd. d. 
bibl. Gesch. 1. 1384 55 Th. Friedrich, Tempel u. Palast 
Salontos, 1887, and Die vorderasiatische Holztektonik, 1891 ; 
Perrot and Chipiez, Z/zszozre de l'art, v. ; Perrot and Chiptez, 

Le Temple de Jerusalem et la Maison du Bois-Liban, 1889. 


I. Ba 88 27. 

1 MT, Епа пу pino, yields no sense, since the court cannot 
in any case have been paved with colossal blocks. Delete 772, 
which 5, a mere repetition, through oversight, of the pimp shortly 
before, and translate “ПЛ 79 as above : ‘ bis auf die Hofmauer 
hinaus.’ See Benzinger, ad loc. 
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PALZESTRA (maAaicrpa) 2 Macc. 414 RV, AV 
‘place of exercise.’ See WRESTLING, and cp HELLEN- 
ISM, § 5. 


PALAL (525, S so; cp PALLU and PELALIAH; 


фалал [B], фаХак [м], $aAa£ [A], фалАз [L], b. Uzai, one of the 
repairers of the wall (Neh. 3 25). 


PALANQUIN (ÙN; poplelion) Cant. 39 RV. 

The Revisers appear to suggest as possible a connection of 
appiryén with Sanskr. parayanka = palanquin. RVmg. ‘car 
of state’ (AV ‘chariot,’ mg. ей). See LITTER, § 1; 
CANTICLEs, § 15. 


PALENESS (jp), Jer. 306. See COLOURS, $ 11. 


PALESTINE 


Fauna ($8 14c-4). 

Political geography ($$ 15-17). 
General names (8 18 

Later divisions (8 19). 

Trade routes (8 20). 
Population ($ 21). 

Literature ($ 22). 


Extent (§ 1). 

General geography (§ 2). 
Geology (§ 3). 

Physical divisions (§§ 4-12). 
Water (§ 13). 

Climate (§ 14 a). 

Flora (§ 142). 

By Palestine! is to be understood in general the 

country seized and mainly occupied by the Hebrew 

people. We thus exclude the portion of 
I pu territory which they held only for a time, 
or only according to an ideal demarcation (cp Nu. 34 
[P]) by which the land of the Israelites was made to ex- 
tend from the ‘ river of Egypt’ to Hamath (?) ; we accept, 
on the other hand, another ancient tradition which 
fixes the extreme borders at Dan (at the foot of Hermon) 
in the N. and at Beersheba in the S., thus excluding 
the Lebanon district and a portion of the southern 
desert. In like manner, though with certain limitations 
to be afterwards mentioned, the country E. of Jordan 
stretched from the foot of Hermon in the N. to the 
neighbourhood of the Arnon. "Towards the W. the 
natural boundary— purely ideal so far as occupation by 
the Israelites was concerned—was the Mediterranean ; 
but towards the E. it is difficult to fix on any physical 
feature more definite than the beginning of the true 
steppe region. That the territory of Israel extended as 
far as Salcah (E. of Bosra at the foot of the Hauran 
Mountains) is the statement of an ideal rather than an 
historical frontier (Josh. 1811). 

Palestine thus lies between 31° and 33° 20’ N. lat.; 
its SW. point is situated about 34° 20’ E. long., some 
distance S. of Gaza (Ghassa), its NW. point about 35° 
15/ E. long., at the mouth of the Litany (el-Ikasimiye). 
As the country W. of the Jordan stretches E. as far as 
35° 35’, it has a breadth in the N. of about 23 m. and 
in the S. of about 80 m. Its length may be put down 
as rgo m. ; and, according to the English engineers, 
whose survey included Beersheba, it has an area of 
бодо sq. m. For the country E. of the Jordan no such 
precise figures are available. The direct distance from 
Hermon to Arnon is about 120 m., and the area at the 
most may be estimated at 3800 sq. m. The whole 
territory of Palestine is thus of very small extent, equal, 
in fact, to not more than a sixth of England. The 
classical writers ridicule its insignificant size. 

Palestine, as thus defined, consists of very dissimilar 
districts, and borders on regions of the most diverse 

character. To the S. lies a mountainous 

2. General desert, to the E. the elevated plateau of 

geography. the Syrian steppe, to the N. Lebanon 

and Antilibanus, and to the W. the Mediterranean. 
In the general configuration of the country the most 
striking feature is that it does not rise uninterruptedly 
from the sea-coast to the eastern plateau, but is divided 
into two unequal portions by the deep Jordan valley, 
which ends in an inland lake (see JORDAN, DEAD SEA). 
Nor does the Jordan, like the Nile in Egypt, flow 
through the heart of the country and form its main 
artery ; it is the line of separation between regions that 


І On the name see below $ 18, PHILISTINES, $1; cp GASm. 
HG p. 4 and n. 2. 
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‘may almost be considered as quite distinct, and that 
too (as will afterwards appear) in their ethnographic 
and political aspects. This is especially the case in the 
southern sections of the country; for even at the Lake 
of Tiberias the Jordan valley begins to cut so deep that 
crossing it from either direction involves a considerable 
ascent. 

The country W. of Jordan is thus a hilly and moun- 
tainous region which, forming as it were a southward 
continuation of Lebanon, slopes unsymmetrically E. 
and W., and stretches S., partly as a plateau, beyond 
the limits of Palestine. The mountain range consists 
of a great number of individual ridges and summits, 
from which valleys, often rapidly growing deeper, run 
E. and W. ‘Towards the Mediterranean the slope is 
very gradual, especially in the more southern parts, 
where the plain along the coast is also at its broadest. 
About three-fourths of the cis-Jordan country lies to the 
W. of the watershed. Towards the Dead Sea, on the 
other hand, the mountains end in steep cliffs ; and, as 
the Jordan valley deepens, the country draining towards 
it sinks more abruptly, and becomes more and more 
inhospitable. ‘The plateaus back from the W. coast-cliffs 
of the Dead Sea have been desert from ancient times, 
and towards the east they form gullies of appalling 
depth. On the farther side of the Jordan the mountains 
have quite a different character, rising from the river 
gorge almost everywhere as a steep wall (steepest 
towards the S.) which forms the edge of the great 
upland stretching E. to the Euphrates. 

The mountains of Palestine consist in the main of 
strata of the chalk formation ; of older precretaceous 
rocks can be mentioned only a few isolated 
instances of a breccia-like conglomerate, 
consisting of fragments of archaean crystalline schists 
and older porphyry, and traversed by dykes and veins 
of old plutonic rock. These represent the oldest rocks 
of Palestine. They are met with only to the SE. of the 
Dead Sea (Gor es-Safiye) and on the castern border of 
the W. el-'Arabah, where they are still covered by sand- 
stones and dolomitic limestones of the carboniferous 
age. ‘The chalk strata belong to the upper cretaceous 
(Cenomanian, Turonian, and Ѕепопіап). 


The strata include: (1) the Nubian sandstone on the E. shore 
of the Dead Sea. (2) Limestone, marl, and dolomite, containing 
many echinoderms, oysters, and ammonites, Fossils are found 
in quantities at es-Salt and 'Ayün Маха tothe E. of Jordan, as 
also in the region to the W. of Jerusalem (on this last the 
so-called mizzi ahmar, dēr-yāsīni, and mizzi yehüdi, with 
Ammonites Rotomagensts). (3) Massive limestones, dolomites, 
and silicions limestone, with Rudistes and Nerinew (the Meleke, 
or cave rock, and mizzi helü in the city of Jerusalem itself). 
(4) Yellowish-white limestone (sometimes ringing under the 
hammer), with ammonites (4. guinguenodosus), the kakiile of 
the Mount of Olives, used for inscriptions on the tombs. (5) 
White soft chalk marls containing lamellibranchs (Leda perdita), 
gasteropods, and baculites. (6) Gray to blackish bituminous and 
partly phosphatic limestones containing fish remains (asphalt 
limestones of Nebi Misi), alternating with variegated red, 
yellow, gray-green, and dazzling white marls, with much gypsum 
and dolomite. (7) Flint beds alternating with limestones and 
marls in the wilderness of Judæa. 

Eocene nummulitic limestone occurs but rarely in 
Samaria (bal, Gerizim), more frequently in Galilee. 
Younger tertiary is entirely absent. The diluvial strata, 
on the other hand, are very extensive : partly of marine 
origin on the present coasts of Sharon and the Shéphélah 
and southwards to beyond Beersheba, partly of lacustrine 
origin, deposited by the formerly greatly extended Dead 
Sea, which occupied the whole of the lower Jordan 
valley as far as to the N. end of the Sea of Tiberias 
and deposited beds in the form of terraces. Finally, 
mention must be made of the dunes on the coast, and 
the deposits left by the rivers. 

Volcanic rocks are very extensively met with all 
around the sea of Tiberias (Jaulin) and the plain of 
Jezreel in Galilee, as well as on the plateau to the E. 
of the Dead Sea (Jebel Shébàn), and particularly in 
Haurán and in Trachonitis. Cp BASHAN, $ 2, and 
"'TRACHONITIS. 


3. Geology. 
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The mountain system W. of Jordan must be broken 
up into separate groups, which, it may be remarked, 
Е аге of political as well as physical sig- 

+ eee nificance. A first group, consisting of 
Upper Galilee the country N. of the plain of Jezreel 

' (see map of Galilee, above, facing col. 
1631 f.) may be subdivided into a large northern 
portion with summits reaching a height of 4000 ft., 
and a smaller southern portion not exceeding 2000 ft. 

The northern, the Upper Galilee of antiquity, is a 
mountainous region with a somewhat intricate system 
of valleys, stretching from the Kasimiye in the N. toa 
line drawn from Acre (‘l4ka) towards the Lake of 
Tiberias. Of the valleys (more than thirty in number) 
which trend westwards to the Mediterranean, the Wadi 
Hubeishiye, Wadi ‘Ezziye, and Wadi el-Karn deserve 
to be mentioned. Not far W. of the watershed is a 
plateau-like upland draining northwards to the Kasimiye. 
The slope to the Jordan is steep. Jebel Jermak, a 
forest-clad eminence 3934 ft. above the sea, is the 
highest massif. The whole territory is fruitful, and 
forms decidedly one of the most beautiful as well as 
best-wooded districts of Palestine. See GALILEE i., S 4. 
'The plain along the Mediterranean is on the average 
hardly a mile broad ; between cliff and sea there is at 
times barely room for a narrow road, and at some places 
indeed a passage has had to be cut out in the rock. 
South of Ras en-Nakira, on the other hand, this plain 
widens considerably ; the portion named after the town 
of Acre is, as far as the town itself, about 4 m. broad. . 

The mountain structure of the southern subsection, 
or Lower Galilee, is of a different character—low chains 
Б Lower (running east and west in well- marked 

Galil lines) enclosing elevated plains. Of these 

Rer plains the most important is that of Bat- 
tauf (plain of Zebulun or Asochis) an extremely 
fertile (in its eastern parts marshy) depression 9 m. 
long and 2 broad, lying 400 to 500 ft. above the sea, 
between hills 1700 ft. high. To the SW., about 700 
ft. above the sea, is the smaller but equally fertile plain 
of Тог'ап, 5 m. long and т m. broad. Among the 
mountains the most conspicuous landmarks are Nebi 
Sa'in (1602) near Nazareth, Jebel es-Sih (1838), and 
especially, to the E. of this last, Jebel et-T6r or Tabor 
(1843), an isolated wooded cone which rises on all sides 
with considerable regularity, and commands the plain 
of Esdraelon.  Eastwards the country sinks by a suc- 
cession of steps: of these the lava-strewn plateau of 
Sahl el-Ahma, which lies above the cliffs that look down 
on the Lake of Tiberias, but is 300 ft. below the level 
of the Mediterranean, deserves mention. 

The principal valleys of the whole region are : (1) towards the 
W. the great basin of Nahr Na'màn (Belus of the ancients), 
whose main branch is Wadi Khalzün, known in its upper course 
as Wadi Sha'ib or Wadi Khashab, and, farther S., the basin of 
the Wadi Melek (Wadi Rummani), which flows into the Nahr 
el-Mukatta' (Kishon) ; and (2) towards the E. the rapid-flowing 
Wadi Rabadiye, Wadi el-Hamam, and Wadi Fejjas. 

There is a certain connection between the plains 
already mentioned (those of Battauf, Acre, etc.) and 
the great plain which, with an average 
height of 250 ft. above the sea, stretches 
S. from the mountains of Galilee and separates them 
from the spurs of the mountains of Samaria (the central 
portion of the cis-Jordan country), This great plain 
(see map, opp. col. 1631 /.), which in ancient times was 
known as the plain of Megiddo, and also as the valley 
of Jezreel or plain of Esdraelon, and now bears the 
name of Merj Ibn ‘Amir (pasture-land of the son of 
‘Amir), is one of the main features of the whole cis- 
Jordan region (Josephus called it the Great Plain par 
excellence; cp EPHRAIM i., § 3), and presents the only 
easy passage from the coast districts to the Jordan 
valley and the country beyond. ‘The larger portion lies 
W. of the watershed, which at el-Afüle is 260 ft. above 
the Mediterranean. In the narrower application of the 
name, the whole plain forms a large triangle with its 
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southern corner near Jenin and its western near the 
mouth of the gorge of the Nahr el-Mukatta' (for here 
the hills of Nazareth shoot out towards Carmel); and 
connected with it are various small plains partly running 
up into the hills. The plain to the S. of Acre, in which 
marshes are formed by the Kishon and Na' màn, and 
various other recesses towards N. and E., really belong 


to it. 

To the NE. stretches a valley bounded in one direction by 
Jebel Nebi Dahy (the Lesser Hermon, a range 15 m. long and 
1690 ft. high) and in the other direction by the hills of Nazareth 
and Mount Tabor, where lie Iksal and Debüriye (see CHISLOTH- 
TABOR, DABERATH); then to the E. of the watershed lies the 
Bire valley, and the well-watered Wadi Jaliid from Zer'in 

ezreel) falls away towards the Jordan between the slopes of 

ebel Nebi Dahy and the more southern range of Jebel Fukü' 
(cp GitBoa, Mount). Finally, towards Jenin in the S. lies the 
secondary plain of 'Arráne. 

In ancient times the whole country, with its rich 
basaltic loam, was densely peopled and well cultivated, 
See GALILEE i., § 4. 

To the S. of the plain of Jezreel, which still belongs 
to the northern part of Palestiue, it is much more diffi- 
7. S. of Jezreel cult to discover natural divisions (see 

ra * mapof thehill-country of Ephraim, opp, 
col. 1311r f., and cp EPHRAIM i. $3). In the neighbour- 
hood of the watershed, which here runs almost regularly 
in great zigzags, lie several plains of very limited extent. 

The plain of 'Arrábe (700 to 800 ft. above the sea) connected 
SE. with the Merj el-Gharak, which having no outlet becomes 
a lake in the rainy season ; the plain of Fendekiimiye (1200 ft.) ; 
and the plain of Rüjib, E. of Shechem, connected with the plain 
of Makhna (1600 to 1800 ft. ; cp MicHMETHAH) to the SW, 
The highest mountains too are generally near the watershed. 
In the E. lies the south-westward continuation of Gilboa. In 
the W., Mount Carmel (highest point 1810 ft., monastery 470) 
meets the projection of the hills of Nazareth, and sends its 
wooded ridge far to the NW. so as to form the southern boundary 
of the Bay of Acre, and render the harbour of Haifa, the town 
at its foot, the best on all the coast of Palestine. 

The belt of land along the shore, barely 200 yards 
wide, is the northern end of the lowland 
plain, which, gradually widening, stretches 
5. towards Egypt. 

At 'Athlit (9 m. S.) it is already 2 m. broad, and it continues 
much the same for 21 m. to the Nahr ez-Zerkà (named by the 
ancients after the crocodile, which is still to be found in its 
marshes) where a small ridge el-Khashm projects from the 
highlands. South of Nahr ez-Zerkà begins the marvellously 
fertile plain of SHARON (g.v.), which, with a breadth of 8 m. 
near Сазѕагеа and 11 to 12 m, near Vafa (Jaffa), stretches 44 m. 
farther to the Nahr Rübin, and slopes upwards towards the 
mountains to a height of about 200 ft. above the sea. Its surface 
is broken by lesser eminences, and traversed by a few coast 
streams, notably the Nahr el-Falik. 

Between the maritime plains and the mountains proper 
lies a multiform system of terraces, with a great number 

z4;, Of small ridges and valleys. In this the 
9. Wādis, only divisions are those formed by the 
basins of the larger wadis, which, though draining 
extensive districts, are here too for the most part dry. 
They all have a general E. and W. direction. 

First comes the basin of the Nahr el-Mefjir, bounded S. by the 
Bayazid range, and debouching a little to the S. of Cæsarea ; 
and about 5 miles farther S. is the mouth of the Iskanderiine, 
which is distinguished in its upper portion as the Wadi esh- 
Sha‘ir, running E. as far up as Nabulus (Shechem), hardly a 
mile W. of the watershed. It is in this neighbourhood that we 
find the highest portions of the mountains of Samaria—Jebel 
Islamiye or EBAL (g.v.), 3077 ft. high, to the N. of Shechem, 
and Jebel et-Tür or GERIZIM (g.v.), 2849 ft. high, to the S. 
Both are bare and rugged, and consist, like ail the loftier 
eminences in the district, of hard limestone capped with chalk. 
It was generally possible, however, to carry cultivation up to 
the top of all these mountains, and in ancient times the highlands 
of Samaria are said to have been clothed with ahundant forest. 

From the watershed eastward the important Wadi Fari‘a (also 
known as Wadi Karáwá in its lower course) descends to the 
Jordan (ep Epuratin i. $ 4). 

Returning to the western slope, we find to the S. of Nahr 
el-Fāliķ the basin of the ‘Auja, which after it leaves the hills is 
fed by perennial (partly palustrine) sources (see ANTIPATRIS, 
MEJARKOX), and falls into the sea 5 m. N. of Jaffa. As at 
this place the watershed bends eastward, this extensive basin 
stretches proportionally far in that direction ; and, the right side 
of the Jordan au^ being also very broad, the mountains of the 
eastern slope soon begin to sink rapidly. 

On the watershed, not far from Jifna, lies Tell 'Asür (3378 
ft.; see BAAL-HAzor), and with this summit of hard gray 
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limestone begin the hills of ancient Judah (cp further EPHRAIM 
i., § 3) South of the 'Aujà comes the Nene Rubin (near 
Jabne), perennial up to the Wadi Sardar (Sorex ?), and reaching, 
as Wadi Bet Hanina, as far as the country N. of Jerusalem ; 
the Wadi el-Werd is one of its tributaries. 


Farther S. begins the maritime plain of Philistia, 
which stretches 4o m. along the coast, and, though 
qai, DOW but partially under cultivation, con- 
10. Philistia. sists of a light brown loamy soil of extra- 
ordinary fertility. It is crossed by many ridges of hills ; 
and to the S. of Ashdod (Esdüd) the highlands advance 
westwards, and form a hilly district composed of hori- 
zontal strata of limestone, sometimes considered part of 
the lowlands (Shéphélah), and separated from the more 
elevated region in the interior by a ridge more or less 
parallel with the line of the watershed. 


The basins to the S. of the Rubin are those of Wadi Sukereir, 
which runs up towards Tell-es-Safiyeh (see GATH, Махрен) 
in one direction and to Bét Jibrin in another, of Wadi el-Hesy, 
and finally of Wadi Ghazza, which forms the proper boundary 
of Palestine towards the S., runs past Beersheba as Wadi es- 
Seba‘, and receives the Wadi el-Khalil (Hebron) from the NE. 


The mountainous district immediately N. of Jerusalem 
is now known as Jebel ei-K uds, of which 
the loftiest point is the summit of the 
Nebi Samwil (2935 ft.), rising above the 
plateau of El-Jib Near Jerusalem 
the watershed lies at a height of about 2600 ft. 
Wild deep-sunk valleys descend eastwards to the 
Jordan; the Wadi el-Kelt (see ZEBOIM, VALLEY OF), 
Wadi en-Nàr (Kidron valley), Wadi ed-Dereje, and 
southernmost Wadi Seyàl deserve to be mentioned. 
The country sloping to the Dead Sea falls in a triple 
succession of terraces—a waterless, treeless waste (in 
ancient times known as the desert of Judah), which has 
never been brought under cultivation, but in the first 
Christian centuries was the chosen abode of monasticism. 
To the N. of Hebron, in the neighbourhood of Halhül, 
lie the highest elevations of this part of the central 
highlands (up to 3500 ft.), which may be distinguished 
as the mountains of Hebron. ‘Towards Yuttà (JUTTA!1) 
in the S. is a sudden step down; there begins a 
plateau at a height of about 2600 ft., 500 ft. below 
the Hebron watershed. The plateau consists of open 
wolds and arable land, the soil being a white soft 
chalk; but there are no wells. Southward another 
step leads down to the white marl desert of Beersheba, 
abounding in caves. In ancient times this southern 
district was called the NEGER ; it extends far to the S., 
but is properly a part of Palestine. "The country was 
in former times a steppe region without definite 
boundaries, and consequently the abode of nomadic 
herdsmen. See NEGEB, and map opp. col. 3375 / 

The Jordan Valley having been deseribed elsewhere 
(see JORDAN, ARABAII), we may pass to a brief sketch 

of the physical charaeter of the country 
12. E. of Jordan. E. of Jordan (see map of Gilead, opp. 
col. 1727 f., and mapof Moab, opp. col. 3167 /., and com- 
pare GILEAD, MOAB). This is a more difficult task for 
several reasons : first, no connected series of investiga- 
tions and measurements has been made ; and, secondly, 
as the ideal demarcation of the book of Joshua is a 
hardly sufficient basis on which to build, and the 
information about the actual state of matters supplied 
by other ancient sources is insufficient, it is impossible 
to determine the limits of the country as far as it was 
occupied by the Israelites. 

In the opinion of the present writer, the plaiu of 
BASHAN (g.v.) can hardly be assigned to Palestine. 
To the S. of the Yarmük (Hieromax of the Greeks 
and Romans, Hebrew name unknown), which falls into 
the Jordan below the Lake of Tiberias, begins the 
cretaceous formation ; only in the E. of the country 
the basalt of the Hauran territory stretches farther 
south. Ascending from the Yarmük, we first of all 
reach a mountainous district of moderate elevation 
(about 2000 ft.) rising towards the S. ; this is Jebel 
'Ajlün, which abounds in caves, and, according to 
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recent explorers, is extremely well watered and of great 
fertility—the whole surface being covered with pasture 
such as not even Galilee can show. Eastwards are 
massive ridges as much as 4000 ft. in height—Jebel 
Kafkafa and especially Mi'rad—separating this territory 
from the waterless desert lying at no great depth below. 
The plateau stretches away to the S. of the deep gorge 
of the perennial Zerkà (Jabbok), and reaches a con- 
siderable height in Jebel Jil'àd (Gilead in the stricter 
sense). The landmark of the region is Jebel Osha‘ 
(3590), to the N. of es-Salt, so called from the traditional 
tomb of Hosea (see GILEAD, § 4). From the deep- 
sunk Jordan valley the mountains rise grandly in 
terraces, partly abrupt and rocky ; and, whilst fig trees 
and vines flourish down in the lower levels, valonia 
oaks, Laurus Pinus, cedars, and arbutus grow on the 
declivities. Owing to its perennial springs, the interior 
terrace of the country, the ancient Mishor, is a splendid 
pasture land, famous as such of old ; and abundance of 
wood and water renders this whole middle region of 
the trans-Jordan country one of the most luxuriant and 
beantiful in Palestine. Only a few individual summits, 
such as Jebel Nebà (Mount Nebo), are noticeable in 
the ridges that descend to the Jordan valley. The 
country from the Zerka southward to the Mdjib (Arnon) 
is now known as el-Belkaà ; and beyond that begins 
the land of Moab proper, which also consists of a steep 
mountain-wall through which deep gorges cut their way 
to the plain, and behind this of a plateau poorly watered 
but dotted over with ancient ruins (see MOAB, $$ 3-5). 
In this district, too, there are a few individual summits. 
Here also a mountain-wall separates the plain from 
the eastern desert ; and the mountain district continues 
farther S. along the Araba (cp Кром). 

Palestine is not exceptionally deficient in water. 
Perennial streams, indeed, are scarce, and were so in 

antiquity ; but, except in certain districts, as 
13. Water. the desert of Judah, the country is not 
badly supplied with springs. In keeping with the struc- 
ture of the rocks, the springs usually break out at the 
junction of the hard and the soft strata. Thus abundant 
springs of good water occur on the very summit of the 
cis-Jordan country, as, for example, near Hebron, at 
Nabulus, and in Galilee ; and, though few are found in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Jerusalem, more than 
forty may be counted within a radius of 15 to 20 miles 
round the city. There is no water in the low hilly 
country behind the coast region; and, though in its 
northern portion some fairly large streams take their rise, 
the same is true of the coast-region itself. Rising as 
they do at the foot of a great mountain range, the most 
abundant springs in Palestine are those of the Jordan, 
especially those near Вапіаѕ and Tell-el-Kadi. The 
mountains of Gilead are rich in excellent water. 

A considerable number of hot springs occur through- 
out the country, especially in and near the Jordan 
valley ; they were used in ancient times for curative 
purposes, and might still be so used. The water of 
the bath of el-Hammeh, about 2 miles S. of Tiberias, 
has a temperature of 137^ Fahr., and the spring near 
the Zerka Мап, formerly known as Callirrhoe, as much 
as 142° Fahr. Hot sulphur springs also occur on the 
W. coast of the Dead Sea. Many of the springs in 
Palestine are slightly brackish. 

From the earliest times cisterns (477, Heb. 2227) have 
naturally played a great part in the country ; they are 
found everywhere in great numbers. Generally they 
consist of reservoirs of masonry widening out downwards, 
with a narrow opening above often covered with heavy 
stones. Open reservoirs were also constructed to 
collect rain and spring water (see CONDUITS). Many 
aqueducts, as well as many now ruined cisterns, 
could be restored without much trouble, and would 
give a great stimulus to the fertility and cultivation of 
the country. 

Climatically, Palestine may be considered part of the 
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subtropicalzone. At the summer solstice the sun stands 

: 10° south of the zenith; the shortest 

T em d day is thus one of ten hours, the longest 

"of only fourteen. In a few points, as 

already remarked, there is a difference between Palestine 
and the rest of Syria. 

The extensive maritime plain and the valley of 
the Jordan give rise to important climatic contrasts. 

1. From its vicinity to the sea the maritime plain is 
naturally warmer than the highlands. The mean 
annual temperature is 70^ Fahr., the extremes being 
50° and 85°. The harvest ripens two weeks earlier 
than among the mountains.  Citrons and oranges 
flourish ; the palm also grows, though without fruiting ; 
melons are largely cultivated ; and pomegranate bushes 
are to be seen. Less rain falls than in the mountains. 

2. The second climatic zone consists of the highlands 
(from 500 to 3000 ft. above the sea), which were the 
real home of the Israelites. The average temperature 
of Jerusalem, which may be taken as pretty much that 
of the upland as a whole, is 62°; but the extremes are 
considerable, as the thermometer may sink several 
degrees below the freezing-point, though frost and 
snow never last long. The rainfall of 20 inches is 
distributed over about fifty days. In this climate the 
vine, the fig, and the olive succeed admirably. Even 
in the southernmost districts (of the Negeb), as well as 
throughout the whole country, there still are traces of 
ancient wine-growing. The mountain ridges in this 
zone are for the most part bare; but the slopes and 
the valleys are green, and beauty and fertility increase 
as we advance northwards. 

3. In regard to the climate of the third zone, see 
JORDAN, $8. The barley harvest here ends with the 
middle of April. The thermometer rarely sinks below 
77°, and it goes as high as 130°. 

4. The fourth zone, the elevated plateau of the trans- 
Jordan region, has an extreme climate. "The thermo- 
meter may frequently fall during the night below the 
freezing-point, and rise next day to 80°. The mountains 
are often covered with snow in winter. Whilst the 
rainfall in the Jordan valley is very slight, the precipita- 
tion in the eastern mountains is again considerable ; 
as in western Palestine, the dewfall is heavy. 

From this short survey it appears that Palestine is a 
country of strong contrasts. Of course it was the same 
in antiquity ; climate, rainfall, fertility, and productive- 
ness cannot have seriously changed. [Even if we 
suppose that there was a somewhat richer clothing of 
wood and trees in the central districts of the country, 
on the whole the general appearance must have 
been much the same as at present. To the stranger 
from the steppes arriving at a favourable season of the 
year Palestine may still give the impression of a land 
‘flowing with milk and honey.'! The number of 
cisterns and reservoirs is proof enough that it was not 
better supplied with water in ancient times; but, on 
the other hand, the many ruins of places which were 
still flourishing during the Roman period show that at 
one time (more especially in the southern districts, 
which now possess but few inhabited localities) cultiva- 
tion must have been carried on more extensively and 
thoroughly (cp NEGEB, 8 6). In general the country 
enjoyed the greatest security, and consequently the 
greatest prosperity, under Western rule, which even 
protected the country E. of Jordan (at present partly 
beyond the control of the Government) from the inroads 
of the Bedouins. 'The Romans also did excellent 
service by the construction of roads, portions of which 
(as well as Roman milestones and bridges) still remain 
in good preservation in many places. Thus it cannot 
be denied that the resources of the country were 
formerly better developed than at present. Like all 
the lands of the nearer East, Palestine suffers from the 
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decay of the branches of industry which still flourished 
there in the Middle Ages. A. S. (88 1-14 a). 

The unique position of Palestine—a narrow strip of 
mountainous country counecting the three great con- 

b tinental areas of Europe, Asia, and Africa— 
oe and its remarkable variations of surface 
and climate within a comparatively small area render it 
a fitting home for an exceedingly rich and varied flora. 
There are at present known more than 3000 species of 
flowering plants, and this number will certainly be in- 
creased by future explorations, particularly in Antilibanus 
and the southern extension of the eastern range. So 
varied is the flora that its relationships are found in no 
less than three botanical regions. 

i. Mediterranean area.—The narrow strip of coast, 
the slopes of Lebanon and Antilibanus, the tableland 
of Galilee and the hills of Judzea, Gilead, and Moab, 
constitute a fairly uniform area, the plants of which are 
for the most part identical with or closely related to 
those which flourish at corresponding elevations in Asia 
Minor and southern Europe, particularly in Turkey, 
Greece, Italy, and Sicily. "This may be termed the 
* Mediterranean' area. The relationship of tne flora 
with that of the maritime countries of the eastern Medi- 
terranean is most marked on the coast plains and on the 
western slopes of the hills on the seaward side of the 
Jordan. In the mountains east of the Jordan and on 
the eastern slopes of the western hills the presence of 
many wanderers of eastern affinity marks the transition 
from the Mediterranean flora to that of our second 
region, the Oriental. 


t. On the coast plains and the western hills, including the 
lower slopes of Lebanon, such well-known IZuropean genera as 
Clematis, Anemone, Papaver, Silene, Hypericum, Rhamnus, 
Medicago, Lotus, Lathyrus, Scandix, Lonicera, Anchusa, 
Linaria, etc., are represented, in most cases by species identical 
with those found in Europe. The indigenous trees of the coast 
plains are very few; among them are two Dritish willows, a 
Mediterranean alder, and the terebinth, which is probably 
only a variety of the Mediterranean Pistacia Terebinthus, L. 

2. On Lebanon dense forests are no longer to be seen, and on 
Antilibanus forest-covered areas are now found only on its 
eastern flanks. The most prominent tree is the oak, represented 
by about half a dozen Mediterranean species. Maples, pruni, 
poplars, the Aleppo pine and the widely cultivated carob 
(Ceratonia siliqua, L5 are also common. A large number of 
herbaceous species are at present known only from these two 
ranges, and they all belong to genera which are represented by 
other species in southern Europe. On the western slopes of 
Lebanon, between 300 and 3500 ft., occurs Erica verticillata, 
the only heath found in Palestine. 

3. The southern uplands west of the Jordan have few trees, 
and those that occur do not grow gregariously, the land being 
now practically destitute of forests. Hardly any plants are 
found here which are not also known from the lower and middle 
slopes of Lebanon. 

4. East of the Jordan, especially on the flanks of the mountains 
of Gilead, there are forests of oak, Aleppo pine, and terebinth. 
The most characteristic plants on this portion of the eastern 
range are those which are common on the western slopes of the 
hills of western Palestine. Thus the flora of the hills of Gilead 
and Moab is truly Mediterranean in character although its con- 
tinuity with that of western Palestine is abruptly broken by 
the deep gorge of the Dead Sea, and it contains many species 
of Oriental affinity mingled with the more numerous western 
types. 

5. Above 4000 ft. on the slopes of Lebanon and Antilibanus 
the low-level Mediterranean species gradually disappear and 
their place is taken by others which mark the approach to an 
Alpine flora. Conspicuous among these is the famous cedar of 
Lebanon, which, within our area, appears to be confined to the 
middle slopes of Lebanon, where it 1s now found only in a few 
small isolated groves, 15 apparent absence from Antilibanus 
is remarkable, though the comparative dryness of the climate 
of this range is perhaps sufficient to account for it, At about 
the same elevation are found our single species of rhododendron, 
a cotoneaster, several roses, and two species of juniper. 

6. Ahove 7000 ft, on Lebanon and Antilibanus, the flora 
becomes Alpine in character. "Trees and tall shrubs are want- 
ing ; such shrubby vegetation as there is consists of isolated, 
small, frequently prostrate bushes of Cerasus prostrata, 
Cotoneaster nummularia, and other woody species. Rounded 
clumps of Acantholimon libanoticum, a member of the Leadwort 
family, form a marked feature on the otherwise almost naked 
summits, The vast genus Astragalus is represented here by 
many thorny species. In moist and sheltered crevices are 
hidden several ferns, a family which elsewhere is very feebly 
represented in our area. The most notable feature of the 
Alpine flora of these ranges is the almost complete absence of 
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arctic species such as characterise the Alpine zone in the Alps 
of Europe and even in a range so far south as the Himalayas, 
The northern genera which do occur are represented by Levantine 
species ; one of the very few, perhaps the single, arctic species 
being Oxyria digyna, L. The explanation of this remarkable 
absence of arctic types, which is found also in the Alpine regions 
of the high mountains of tropical Africa, is to be sought in the 
geological history of the country. 

ii. Oriental area. —Our second botanical area is very 
much smaller and less distinctly characterised than the 
preceding. The plains of Coele-Syria (separating 
Lebanon from Antilibanus), Hauran, and Damascus, 
together with the lower eastern flanks of Antilibanus, 
possess a flora which may be described as Oriental. 
Although it includes many Mediterranean species and a 
few from the Syrian desert, its most marked affinity is 
with the plants of Northern Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
Persia. The most characteristic genus is Astragalus, 
which is represented by about thirty species. Next to 
these, species of Verbascum and Phlomis are most 
abundant. The plants of this area, which includes the 
isolated volcanic range of Jebel ed-Drüz, are very 
incompletely known, and in the present state of our 
knowledge its exact botanical relationship with the vast 
plains and deserts to the east cannot be defined. Many 
herbaceous species have thus far been found only in 
these plains. Future exploration will doubtless extend 
the range of many of these in an easterly direction. 

iii. Tropical area.—In the gorge of the Jordan and 
Dead Sea there flourishes a tropical flora which has for 
the most part African and Arabian affinities, but 
includes a large number of species from the eastern 
deserts, many of which are found as far east as the 
deserts of North West India. On descending the steep 
declivities of this remarkable cleft, the traveller leaves 
the Mediterranean flora behind at about the true sea- 
level. 

Among the more remarkable plants which in Palestine are 
found only in the gorge are Solanum coagulans, Forsk., 
whose fruit has been called the “Dead Sea apple," Balanites 
zEgyftiaca, Del., and Calotropis procera, W., all of which are 
tropical African and Arabian species; Salvadora persica, L., 
identified, probahly incorrectly, with the **Musrard-tree," 
Zizyphus Spina-Christi, the ‘Christ-Thorn,’ and Populus 
Euphratica, Oliv., which extend from Africa to India. The 
genus Astragalus is represented by over 7o species, only about 
three of which are Mediterranean. 

On the shores of the Dead Sea there is a typically 
tropical halophytic flora, composed largely of species of 
Salicornia, Suaeda, and Atriplex. Higher up the valley 
the tree flora includes several species of Willow and 
Tamarix, which in places form a dense low jungle- 
growth. This narrow cleft is, from a botanical point 
of view, one of the most remarkable and interesting 
features of the country. Isolated from the surrounding 
area in the course of geological changes and by 
reason of its depression possessing a torrid climate, it 
harbours the descendants of a tropical flora which 
probably flourished over a very wide area in an earlier 
epoch, Its flora is further modified by the saline nature 
of the soil of its southern end, due to the absence of a 
natural outlet for the waters of the Jordan. 

H. H. W. P. ($ 142). 

Of the six regions (based primarily on the distribution 
of land-birds) into which the surface of the world has 
been subdivided by zoogeographers, Pales- 
tine belongs to the Palaearctic. It lies not 
far from the middle of the southern districts of the 
Palearctie region of Sclater and Wallace, and in the 
Mediterranean sub-region. The Palzearctic region in- 
cludes all Europe, Asia north of the Himalayas, Northern 
China, Persia and neighbouring lands as far K. as the 
Indus and the extra-tropical parts of N. Africa, Egypt, 
and Arabia.! Of the sub-regions into which the Palæ- 
arctic region is divided the Mediterranean is by far the 
richest, indeed by some authorities it is considered not 
so much a sub-region as a transition region whose fauna 


1 Some authorities group this vast expanse of land with the 
N. American continent as one region (the Holarctic), thus 
reducing the regions to five. 


14c. Fauna. 
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is an association of elements derived from the Palzearetie, 
the Ethiopian, and the Oriental regions, with each of 
which the area is contiguous. 

In its broader features, then, the fauna of Palestine is 
that of the Mediterranean sub-region, which includes 
Spain, the countries S. of the Alps, the Danube, and 
the Caucasus. Eastwards this fauna extends over 
Persia, Afghanistan, and Bcluchistan, southward across 
Arabia and Africa, its southern limit being the line of 
the Tropic of Cancer. Almost in the centre of this 
district, but a trifle to the E., lies Palestine. Since 
it is so near the gate which leads from Africa to Asia 
one is not surprised to find a considerable intrusion of 
Ethiopic forms. Still this is not so considerable as to 
alter the dominant Palaearctic facies of the fauna, which 
is still less modified by animals from the Oriental region. 
As usual the tracts of desert which lié to the E. of 
Palestine offer a very effective barrier to the dispersal of 
both beast and bird ; and but for this desert we should 
doubtless find a greater admixture of Indian forms. 

Palestine is characterised by a wide diversity not only 
of climate (S 144), but also of soil. Large areas аге 
sandy deserts, and much is stony ground ; but there are 
also traets of rich corn-fields and fruitful orchards, and 
although there are now no large forests, there probably 
were such in the past, and the smaller woods and thickets 
are still sufficient to give shelter to many sylvan birds and 
beasts. Both in climate and in the nature of the soil 
and its products, the country is adapted to a rich and 
varied fauna. 

According to Canon Tristram, Palestine possesses 
some 113 species of mammals, amongst which, however, 

are counted several species no longer 
14d. Mammals. to be found there, but for whose ex- 
istence we have, as in the case of the Bos primigenius, 
fossil evidenee, or, as in the case of Felis leo, the 
evidence of history. Of these 113, about one half are 
characteristic of the Palcarctic region. 

The mammals belong to the following classes : Hyracoidea, 1; 
Ungulata, several species of which are probably introduced as 
domestic cattle, etc., 23; Carnivora, 21; fusectivora, 8; 
Cheiroptera, 17; and Rodentia, 43. 

‘The mammalian faunais obviously rich and fairly varied 
for so small an area, the most striking charaeter perhaps 
being the predominance of the Carnivores and Rodents. 

One of the Carnivores, Ursus syriacus, as was indicated by 
Canon Tristram, is not a true species. It is classed by 
Trouessart as a variety of Ursus isabellinus, which extends 
from the Cancasus to Thibet. Some authorities even regard the 
last named species as a mere variety of the European Brown 
Bear, U. Arctos. In any case, U. syriacus can no longer be 
reckoned as a species peculiar to Palestine. 

Of the 43 rodents, a number which Canon Tristram thinks 
may easily be increased, he counts no less than ten as peculiar 
to the district. Some of these have, however, since been shown 
to have a wider range; thus Sciurus syriacus is now recognised 
as a synonym for Sc. ferstcus which is widely distributed in 
Europe and Asia. Gerbillus tenturus extends to the Euphrates 
valley. Dipus hirtipes, the rough-footed jerboa, does not, 
according to Tronessart, live in Palestine, where the fascinating 
little jerboas are represented by 22. egyptius, D. gerboa, and 
D. sagitta. Lepus judew is recorded from Palestine alone; 
but Z. syriacus, L. sinaiticus, Gerbillus teniurus, Psammoniys 
myosurus, Acomys russatus, Mus pretextus, Eliomys melan- 
urus all extend into neighbouring lands such as Syria and the 
Peninsula of Sinai, and some are found even farther afield. 

The rodents thus not only are rich in number but 
also show a marked proportion of peculiar forms. 
This is largely due no doubt to the fact that they form 
the dominant desert fauna. For the most part nocturnal 
in habit, burrowing in their holes during the day, at 
night they emerge and seek as food the suceulent bulbs 
and tuberous roots of the desert flowers. 

The only peculiar Ungulate, Gazella arabica, and the coney, 
Procavia syriaca, also extend through Syria and the Sinaitic 
peninsula, and the latter throughout Arabia, in the southern 
parts of which it is represented by a sub-species P. syriaca 
Jayakart, The 13 other species of Procavia which together 
make up the class Hyracoidea are confined to the African 
continent and are widely distributed throughout the continent 
except along the northern border. 


It may further be mentioned that of the 113 mammals 
recorded by Tristram 34 are common to the Ethiopian 
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region and only 16 to the Indian, a further proof of the 
efficiency of such a desert as that which stretches out 
E. of Palestine as a barrier to the dispersal of animals. 

The birds are even more pronouncedly Palaaretie 

than the mammals; of the 348 species recorded by 

З Tristram, 271 are also Palzearctic, 40 
иен Ethiopian (1o of which are also Indian), 
7 Indian, 30 are claimed to be peculiar, Thus the 
avifauna is remarkably rich for so small a district, and 
this is partly due to the wealth of bird life at times of 
migration. Palestine has a winter season for many 
birds that summer farther north and a summer season 
for others that pass their winter in warmer climes. 
The essentially Palazarctic character of the birds is 
perhaps best brought home to us by the statement that 
134 Species are common to Britain and Palestine. 

One of the interesting features of the avifauna is that of the 
30 species common to Palestine and the Ethiopian region alone 
18 are found only in the Jordan and Dead Sea basins. In fact 
this deep cleft shelters the Ethiopian and Indian forms, very 
few of which are found outside it, whilst in it, except for some 
winter migrants, hardly any Palaarctic birds are found. 
Thirteen of the 30 classed by Tristram as new or peculiar birds 
have closely allied Palwarctic forms. Eleven, however—and 
these are all found in the Dead Sea basin—are allied to Ethiopian 
or Indian forms, or to forms common to these two regions. On 
the whole the approximation is greater to the African avifauna 
than to the Indian ; but this is not so pronouncedly so as in the 
case of the Mammalia. 

Amongst the reptiles and Amphibia we find less 
trace of an Ethiopie invasion. 

" Of the өт reptiles and Amphibia recorded 
14f. Reptiles by Tristram some 11 are peculiar, 49 occur 
and Amphibia. also in the Palearctic region, 27 in the 

Ethiopian, and only 4in the Oriental. There 
are in Tristram's list 33 Snakes, 44 Lizards, many of which are 
deserticolous in appearance and habits, 7 Chelonians, 2 of them 
marine, and the single species of Crocodile, C. zZ/ofzcus, which 
is found nowhere out of Africa but in Syria and Palestine, 
where judging from travellers’ tales it is much less common 
than formerly. 

The Amphibia include a newt, the beautiful Triton vittatus, 
Bufo viridis s. variabilis, the green toad; B. pantherina s. 
mauritanica, the pantherine toad; Pelobates syriacus, the 
Syrian spade-foot toad; Rana esculenta, the edible frog, and 
tyla arborea, the tree frog. Doubtless further search would 
be rewarded with other species of Amphibia. 

The ichthyological fauna is by far the most char- 
acteristic of the five vertebrate groups. Of the 43 

: species, only 8, and these found in the 

14g. Fishes. rivers of the coast, belong to the ordinary 

piscine fauna of the Mediterranean basin. Out of 36 

species found in the Jordan system only one is common 
to the ordinary Mediterranean fauna. 

Two others, Chromis niloticus and Clarias macracanthus, 
occur in the Nile; 17 others are found in the lakes and rivers of 
Syria and SW. Asia, whilst 16 species of the families Chromide, 
Cyprinodontide, and Cyfrinide are peculiar to the river 
Jordan and its subsidiary streams and lakes. The discovery 
of Chromis (7 species) and Hemichromis, typically genera 
of the East African lakes and rivers, in the valley of rhe Jordan 
is one of the most remarkable pieces of evidence of the con- 
nection of this gorge with the Ethiopian region. 

A good deal of work has been done on the molluscan, 
the arachnid, and certain classes of the insect fauna ; 

14h. Inver but, as is ustially the case, our knowledge 
tebrata. of the Invertebrata lags behind that of the 

" Vertebrata. In many cases the divisions 
of the land made in aecordance with the distribution of 
the various groups of Invertebrata, in no way corresponds 
with the areas laid down by Sclater ; and for this reason, 
and because in the present state of our knowledge of 
the invertebrates of Palestine it would be premature to 
generalise, we shall not consider the invertebrate fauna 
in this article. A. E. S., $$ 14 c-A. 

Evidence of Palestine's being inhabited at an early 
date is afforded by many megalithic monuments similar 

15. Political in character to those so often met with 

ag ranh: elsewhere in widely separated quarters 

= = n. of the globe. It would be rash to 
ре ae” hase upon these too definite conclusions 
regarding the primitive population of the country.! 


1 In this respect Conder's Syrian Stone Lore (1886), for 
example, is much too positive. 
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For thousands of years Palestine was an object of 
conflict between the vast monarchies of western Asia. 

As Egypt, whenever she songht to extend her power, was from 
the very position of the country naturally led to make herself 
mistress of the E. coast of the Mediterranean, so, on the other 
hand, there were no physical boundaries to prevent the westward 
advance into Palestine of the Asiatic empires. For both Egypt 
and the East indeed the country formed a natural thoroughfare, 
ia time of war for the forces of the contending powers, in time 
of peace for the trading caravans which carried on the interchange 
of African and Asiatic merchandise. . 

It may, to a certain degree, be accidental that we 


have no detailed reports of the Syrian expeditions of 
the first pharaohs of dynasty 18 (cp EGYPT, § 53). 
From the time of the great conqueror Thutmosis III, 
we find lists of foreign countries or cities very frequently 
as mural decorations of the temples. The most im- 


portant referring to Palestine (4s. u. Eur. 157 f.) are: 

i. The list of Thutmosis III. in Karnak (T), 118 names, em- 
bracing northern and middle Palestine. Socoh (No. 67) is the 
southernmost city which we can determine; 1(a)-za-za (No. бо), 
said to have been farthest S., cannot be localised (As. z. Eur. 
152, 159).1 { ; 

ii. The list of Rameses I]. in Karnak (R), enumerating re- 
bellious Palestinian cities (chiefly in Middle Palestine) which he 
had resubjugated (As. и. Eur. 165; copied in Medinet Habu 
by Rameses IIH.: see Rec. de Trav. 20114 [1898]). Both texts 
will soon be republished hy the writer in J7V AG. 

iii. Another small list (Re) of such rebel cities in N. Palestine 
and north of it, is found on a representation in the Ramesseum 
(As. м. Eur. 220). It is much mutilated. 

iv. The list of cities of Judah and Israel conquered by SoSenk 
—Shishak (Sh.: As. s. Hur. 166); strictly, the only list refer- 
ring to biblical times. It seems to go back to sources written in 
Canaanitish (Phoenician) letters, whilst the other official lists all 
show traces of cuneiform originals. 

v. Finally, we might mention various small lists of Sety I. 
(St.), pertaining more to Pheenicia (eg., As. м. Eur. 191), and 

vi. The enumerations of cities and countries in the so-called 
‘Travel of an Egyptian,’ in (hieratic) papyrus Anastasi I. (An.) 
(time of Rameses II.; now generally understood as satirical and 
fictitious in the part in question; As. и. Eur. 172). 

The rest of our material consists of single occasional references. 


For the criticism of these lists the writer must em- 
phasise more than ever (As. u. Eur. 157) that they 
contain nothing but loose enumerations of names with- 
out any systematic arrangement. All attempts to find 
in the order of the names larger geographical groups or 
even the marches of the Egyptian armies have failed. 


'The popular character of the inscriptions, which were primarily 
mural decorations, explains this deplorable lack of order and 
precision. (Compare the sharp distinction which the Assyri- 
ologist has to make between the strictly historical texts and the 
* Prunkinschriften ' or ‘texts of general laudatory phrases." For 
the mode of transcription, it must be borne in mind by the non- 
Egyptologist that the consonants are fairly well rendered (cp, 
on the principal equations, EGYPT, $ 124) as far as was possible 
with the Egyptian alphabet which, unfortunately, does not dis- 
tinguish between > and Z,or s and z, bnt on the other hand 
keeps carefully asunder & aud л. (The weakest point is the 
rendering of the dentals æg, 7, 7.) The system of vocalisation, 
however (EcvrT, Zc.), is always more or less arbitrary and 
ambiguous, and, although far from being perfectly worthless, 
as has sometimes been maintained, it is to be used only with the 
greatest possible caution. The present writer transliterates it, 
as much as possible, in imitation of the cuneiform system (which, 
we kuow, exercised a strong influence on the Egyptian ortho- 
graphy of foreign names) and of the methods of Assyriologists.? 


Taking the list of Thutmosis III. (Th.) as basis? and 
marking the other lists with R (Rg), Sh., St. (Z.e., Sety), 
and An. (Z.e., pap. Anastasi І.), we have the following 
cities which allow certain identifications 4:— 

т. Kad-su5 (An. distinguishes 4. A(J/e-Z-sw-4a, the Gada- 
Kad-su on the Orontes Suna of Amarna, 267, a 
from A'ad-3? in Galilee). pep. 

2. Megiddo (Ma-ke-to, etc.); 6 De-be-hu(An., Tu-bi-hi); cp 


cp ån., St., Sh. еы ре үү. 
a Tatil ane ЫЫЫ 


who compared the Ha-zi of 5 : 
Amarna, in N. Palestine). 7 yu за, 


1 French scholars commonly identify Y(a)-ra-za with an alleged 
modern Ferzá (?), Erze% (?) ; but the name is doubtful. 

2 Consequently, the grave accent indicates not stress but that 
a sign can be nsed with the o or e vowel. 
. 3 The numbers prefixed to the names indicate their position 
in Thutmosis' list. 

4 Doubtful names which do not admit of geographical identi- 
fication or a reasonable etymology have been omitted. 

5 Mistaken by the scribe for the Kadeš on the Orontes and, 
therefore, placed first. 
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8. Ra-bi-na,a northern Libnah 62. Y(a)-^v, Joppa-Japho (also 
(or Lebonah ?). An. and in a novel). 
9. Ke-r-ti-naz(e)-n()a, a Kir- 63. K (e)-n-tu, a Gath (Sh.). 
jath-Nasib; cp OLZ 2138. 64. Ru-te-n (hardly Lod). 
12, Ma-ra-ma,a DYW2—not 65. О-ид, bibl. Ono. 
Merom—also in Ra. 66. 'A-pu-ke-n, an Aphikim or 
13. Ti-mas-ku, Damascus (Aphek ?), 
mixed in here hy mistake! 67. S4--£a (Sh.), Socoh. E 
х4. °41-0-ға (an Addir) ; cp Sh. 68. Y(a)-- ia, elsewhere Р(а)- 
15. O-bi-ra, an Abel; cp on 9o. ham, described as situated 
16. flam-tu, Hammath ‘in in the plain between Joppe 
Naphtali (not the great and the Carmel. 
Hamath on the Orontes, 7%: 2/4-4-00-ға, Migdol (St., 
cp As. u. Eur. 256). " p ge. 2 ече name. 
18. Samana is, perhaps,? the das 3 ИЩ 
Samhuna of Amarna,3 ог 78, V(a).ia-f-(e)-^a, now usu- 
rather samen, ‘fat place’? ally understood as Joseph- 
19. Br’'a-ru-tu, a Beeroth (in el, although the # for 
Benjamin ?). : Samekh would be un- 
21. Sa-ru-na (not the plain usual. Cp Winckler, GZ 
but a city of) Sharon; cp 268 against it (also JOSEPH 
Amarna, 260, after Knud- i. § 1, ii § 1). 


tzon’s reading. . 80. A(e)ru-r& (hardly Gerar). 
26. Ka-nô (also St.), Kanah іп gr, T i стат. 
Asher. е mountain.’ 
27. ‘A-ru-na (also Sh.), “E-ru- 82, Ra-ba-ô (or 4), а Rabbah 
na (4.e., 'Elyón), described (??). 
as covering the road across 83. JVu-ma--na Y evidently 
Carmel (As. и. Eur. 158). 84. N(a)"-a-ma f identical. 


28. ‘(/:)-s-¢i-ra-tu, Ashtaroth- The 
Karnaim beyond Jordan. 
зо. Ma-ku-ta, Makeddah (of 


name  JVa'(ayzán 
seems to point to the terri- 
tory of Benjamin. 


Judza?). 85. Ma-ra-ma-i()m, ‘heights.’ 
31. Ka-ui-sa, Laish-Dan? DONUM a" Med 
32. Hu-za-ra, Hazor of Galilee Zoa cun ү: 


(St., An.). 87. Ka-f-bu, Rehob in Asher, 
33. Га-йй-ка, frequently men- Sh., An. ) 
tioned (St., An., etc.) (Аз. 89- He-y-R-ra-y- m, ‘double 
x. Eur. 192). temple’ (cp As. se. Hur. 88). 
34. Ae-n-na-ra-tu,Chinnereth, 90: O-A-ra, an Abel Fre- 
36. (CA)-Gi-(e)-à (ап Adum- quent ; cp Sh., St., aud 15. 
mim? cp An. A-da-mi-mi 91 O-fa-7a-a, Edrei. 
37. Ka-su-na, Kishion. 95: о ee 
E 95. ‘A-y(a)-na, ђоп. 
38. у Shunem (cp 96. Ad-ra-ma-na 
.). ту 
39. е А 97. |. am уа), Beth- 
40. 'A-À-sa, <saph (on An. 3. 4 
cp As. u. Eur. 96, 173, and ad СОВЕ 
ahove, col. 1310, п. 4). РСА 
ae ? 99. O-óf-ra ; cp 15, 90, 92. 
42: о тот. f/a-ra-ki-ra, elsewhere 
pu Ad edu md кс written Z/z-»(e)-n-Eà-ru, in 
Ai cn Аиа pes d Lebanon; cp As. 
6 A- i і reese sey i и. LUY. 200, 204. 
4 id е ? SA) 102. l1(a)--&(e)-50-'á-ra, the 
47- puppes , much discussed name 
48. Raaka a‘holy moun- Jacob-el, also in К; cp As. 
rn і ae Бу СУБЕ u, Eur. 164 [ЈАСОВ, $ І]. 
49. Aere am du ай К > 
Киз. ао D 105. Са a Rabbah; ср 
so. Ba-ra, a * Bor.’ : 
51. Sa-m-Sa-(e)-ti-ma (in a 
text of Amenophis IT. 19. 
Sa-m-£a-(e)-ti-u [.e., to]- 110. B£-/2-3a-(e)-ra, a Beth- 
ma), two gods Shamash and sha-el; cp As. и. Eur. 193 
Edom joined. (Sh., St., An., etc.). 
$2. 'A-zu-I(e)-r-fu, Andharath rrr. Ba-ti-n-t? (sic), Beth- 
in Issachar. Anath in Naphtali; Sh. 
53, 54. “-Ż-ra, Ophra (7). correctly gives the 'Ain 
55. Ha-ša-bu ; cp Amarna Ha- omitted here. А 
Ха-Фи in N. Palestine. ~ тг2. /fa-ra-f-tv, Неа in 


> А Asher. 
56. eae Еи of тіз. ‘n-Æ-u(e)- a-nu (sic !), the 
, . 5 " 


‘fountain of Jokneam in 
57. Ме-ге-би, not ‘the desert Zebulun. 
place,’ 333 (so As. u. Eur. 114. K (e)-b- "u, a ‘hill.’ 7 
184, and often), but 373, 116. Za-/-t? (elsewhere Ze;^£), 


on mount Carmel; а north- 
‘pass’ (cp Josh. 19 33 ?). 


ern Zephath. 
58. “(e)-Ste-5-A(e)-n, Sashimi in 117, Be-ra-k-na; cp Burkuna 
Amarna. 


(thus Knudtzon) Amarna, 
On бо, 1(a)ra-za, the Yurza 43,164,which seems to have 
of Amarna, see above, $ 15, i. 


(‘ vine- 


107. ‘a-m-kit, a ‘valley.’ 
109. Bi- (e)-ru-tu; see above, 


been situated in Issachar. 


An. mentions, of strictly Palestinian places, also: Shechem 
(cp As. те. Hur. 394) as Sa-Ea-mà; Ka-(i)ra-ti-(E)-n2-bi, ie., 
Kirjath-"Enab (a place NW. of Jerusalem ; also in St.); J (a)- 
‘a-ni-na (= Kirjath Jearim? evidently corrupted); Ба-2? (Beth, 
sic !)-Tu-pa-(jra (.e., Kirjath Sepher, cp As. s. Eur. 174); 


1 Cp As. u. Eur. 234, for the mention in texts of Rameses III. 

2 The ‘din being omitted because the zza sign contained a 
silent ‘Aza. Cp the double value of the point of w with Cholem 
preceding, : 

3 If Samhuna were a Simeon, русе (Winckler), it would be 
not the trihe but a city. 
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Ki-y-na=(Gina, Amarna), cp As. и. Eur. 174 on the biblical 
equivalent. A Zidiputr, mentioned between the last two places, 
occurs in Sh. as Za-d-p-t-ru—i.e., Zadpet-El. An Aduruma 
is common to both sources, perhaps Adoraim in Juda. 

On the list of Shoshenk, see further SHISHAK. 

Gaza (Gazatu also in An.) is mentioned frequently, A s£a xuni- 
Ashkelon twice, Sháróhén (5.) in Simeon three times, Luz (A uza) 
once, the important fortress Zarethan on the Jordan (Za-ra-tu- 
па) twice, also the modern Sannur, and a number of places 
which admit no certain identification. 

The list of Shishak (Sh.) enumerates of known cities hesides 
those mentioned before: Hapharaim (//a-pu-ru-m-d), Gibe'on, 
Beth-Horon, Kirjathaim (see As. и. Aur. 166, on the necessary 
emendation of A’a@-d(e)-te)- т), Ajalon (Ay-yu-re-n), Beth- 
Tappuah (42-7i-ta-fu, sic !), Pnuel, Azmon (? ' A-d-za--á), Arad 
ned as ‘great Arad’ (A-ru-d-d ru-bi-f) and Arad 


n(e)-£a-tà, perhaps Jerahmeel (Yu-va-An-mia). W. M. M. 


On the light shed by the Amarna letters (ISRAEL, 8 6) 
and the Assvrio- Babylonian documents, see SYRIA, and 
on Me(r)neptah's ' Israel’ inscription, see ISRAEL, $ 7. 
On the ethnology of primitive Palestine, see CANAAN, 
and on the relatively late and artificial details of the 
geography of the various Israelitish tribes see the several 
articles. 

Down to a very late date (the time of the Maccabees) 
the Israclites were almost entirely shut out from the sea- 

ae coast. To the N. of the land of the 

16. Israelitish |... we FRE ae 

оса Philtstines the maritime plain was іп 

P * the hands of the Phoenicians; see 
Dor. Even in the NT mention is made of a district 
of Tyre and Sidon to which we must not assign too 
narrow an extension inland. How matters stood in the 
country E. of Jordan it is hard to decide. The stretch 
from the N. of the Dead Sea to the Yarmük (practically 
to the S. end of the Lake of Tiberias) was the only 
portion securely held by the tribes of Israel. See GtLEAD, 
BASHAN, MANASSEH, GAD, REUBEN, MOAB, MESHA, 
AMMON. 

Our information in regard to the divisions of the 
country during the regal period is very defective. At 

any rate, the list of Solomon's twelve 

E ‘officers’ in 1 K. 4 (see BAANA, BEN- 

E '" нок, BEN-DEKER) is derived from 
ancient sources. It is noticeable in this document that, 
whilst the boundaries of some of the districts appear to 
coincide with the tribal boundaries (cp TRIBE), the 
political division was not based on the tribal. In the 
account given in x K. 11 mention is made of only one 
tribethat remained true to David, by which must naturally 
be understood the tribe of Judah. The boundary, in fact, 
so far as it related to the tribal territory of Benjamin, 
seems to have varied from time to time; єр BENJAMIN 
(col. 538, beginning). И was to the kingdom of Israel, 
with its general superiority in strength and intluence, that 
all the Israelite districts beyond Jordan were attached. 

, That the northern kingdom consisted of ten tribes (1 K. 12) isa 
highly artificial computation. The small extent of the southern 
kingdom is evident from a list (if indeed it be trustworthy) given 
in 2 Ch. 11 of the towns fortified by Rehoboam. As regards the 
capitals of the northern kingdom, the roval court was originally 
at SHECHEM (Nàbulus), from the time of Jeroboam I. at Tirzah 
(not yet securely identified ; cp Tirzan), and from the time of 
Omri at Samaria (Sebastiye) ; the house of Ahab had its seat for 
a season at Jezreel (Zer'in). 

To describe in detail the boundaries or divisions of 
Palestine in later times is rather a historical than a 
geographical task. 

The lisis for the post-exilic period (found in the books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah), containing a series of new topographical names, 
require a very careful examination, owing to the tendency of the 
Chronicler to introduce late elements into his literary material.1 
Thar Edomites forced their way into S. Judah, is a known fact 
(see Ером); this part of the country came to be known as 
Idumea. Н also appears that there was e population not 
only in a portion of the old territory of Judah and Benjamin, but 
now to the N. of Bethel. 

Before we proceed to the Graeco-Roman period it will 
be well to consider the names by which the country in 
general was called at different times. 


1 On the difficult questions involved, cp Ed. Meyer, Ent. d. 
Jud. (1896), p. 151. See also EzRA-NEHEMIAH, and special 
articles on these ‘new names’ in the present work. 
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i. Gilead was the centre of the power of the Israelites on the 
E. side of Jordan, and the whole country which they possessed 
there bore this name. Gilead consequently is 

18. General opposed to Canaan, the ‘Promised Land ’ (cp 
names. col. 1585, n. 1). The southern portion ulti- 
mately received the name of the individual tribe 

of Judah, as indeed the northern kingdom was frequently called 
after the most powerful tribe of EPHRAIM (9.2. i. 8 1; JOSEPH i). 

ii. The name of the southern kingdom appears in cuneiform 
inscriptions as mat (ir) Ya-u-du (di); and it is said (see AHAB, 
§ 4) that та: Sir'lai occurs once for the land of Israel, though 
more frequently it is called mát Humri (Land of Omri). That 
even the Assyrians occasionally included Judah under the 
designation Palastu or Pilistu (Philistia) has not been absolutely 
proved ; bur there is nothing improbable about the supposition. 
It cannot be taken for granted, however, that the cis-Jordan 
country bore the name of land of the Philistines at a time when 
it was the scene of a great development of the Philistian power ; 
the name was rather, as so often happens, extended by their 
neighbours from Philistia proper to the country beyond, and 
from the Egyptians it passed to the Greeks. In the OT Péléshet 
(see PuiLisTINES, § 1) is still always restricted to the Philistine 
ps ou the same is the case in Josephus ; and in Herodotus, 
though the usage is not very explicit, Palastina appears usually 
to have no wider application. Gradually, however, rhe designa- 
tion Palæstina Syria, or simply Palestina, came into vogue, and 
was made to include even the country E. of Jordan, and con- 
sequently the whole territory between Lebanon and Sinai. 
See, further, PHILISTINES, § 1, ete. 

We now return to the divisions of Palestine. Already 
in the book of Kings (that is, by the time of the exile) 

19. Later the name Shómérón (SAMARIA) is applied 
iaso to the territory of the northern kingdom, 

* for mention is made of the ‘cities of 
Samaria’ (2 K. 1726 2319; cp the late narrative-passage, 
т K. 1332). In the apocryphal books of the OT, Judæa 
and Samaria (Xapaperris, Жанар, Харарєа) are op- 
posed to each other; but the limits of the two divisions 
at the time of Christ, and for centuries previously, can 
hardly be laid down. 

Thus in Josephus the Mediterranean coast as far N. as Acre 
is assigned to JUD.£A (g.z.); towards the S. this country was 
bounded by Idumea ; in the N. it extended to about 8 m. to the 
S. of Nabulus (Shechem). Whether SAMARIA (g.v.) extended 
from the Jordan to the sea is uncertain ; in the N. it reached 
the southern edge of the plain of Esdraelon, the frontier town 
being ‘En Gannim (Jenin). Galilee was originally the district 
in the neighbourhood of Kedesh, afterwards distinguished as 
Upper Galilee. The Jewish population was there largely mixed 
with Phoenicians, Syrians, Greeks, and even Arabs(see GALILEE). 
The whole maritime region to the N. of Dor was still called 
Phoenicia in the time of the Romans, and thus does not strictly 
belong to Palestine in our sense of the word. 

Along the coast, as well as more especially in the 
N. of the country, many Greek colonies were established ; 
how strong the foreign influence must have been in 
Samaria and Galilee is evident from the preservation of 
so many Grzeco- Roman names like Neapolis ( Nabulus), 
Sebaste (Sebastiye), Tiberias (Tabariye) Elsewhere 
too, in the S. for example, the old nomenclature was 
altered : Аа was substituted for Jerusalem, Azotus 
formed from Ashdod, and so on; but the old names 
were always retained in the mouth of the people. The 
N. of the country and the trans-Jordan region were 
much more thoroughly brought under the intluence of 
the Greeks and Romans than the south. 

The Greek towns in some cases date from the time of 
Alexander the Great, and others were founded by the Ptolemies ; 
but most of rhem owe their origin to the Seleucids. One district 
of rhe trans- Jordan region retained at that period its old name 
in the Greek form of Perwa. Josephus says that this district 
extended from the Jordan to Philadelphia (Rabbath Ammon, 
‘Amman) and Gerasa (Jerash), went southward as far as 
Machzrus (Mkaur on the Легка M4‘in), and northward as far 
as Pella (Fahl opposite Beisán). 

Adjoining Perea, and mainly to the E. of Jordan, 
lay the DECAPOLIS (g.c.), which was not, however, а 
continuous territory, but a political group of cities occu- 
pied by Greek republics distinguished from the tetrarchies 
with their Jewish-Syrian-Arabic population in the midst 
of which they were scattered. 

Little requires to be said about the division of the 


country in later Roman times. 

In the fifth century a threefold partition began to prevail :— 
Palestina Prima (roughly equal to Judæa and Samaria), 
Palzstina Secunda (the countries about the upper Jordan and 
the Lake of Gennesaret), and Palæstina Tertia or Salutaris 
(Idumea and Moab). In the time of the crusades the same 
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names were applied to three divisions (at once political and 
ecclesiastical) of the country W. of Jordan,—Palzstina Prima 
or Maritima being the coast region as far as Carmel (with 
Caesarea as its archbishop's see), Palæstina Secunda comprising 
the mountains of Judah and Ephraim (with the patriarchal see 
of Jerusalem), and Palzstina Tertia corresponding roughly to 
Galilee (with its bishop's see at Nazareth). The country E. of 
Jordan was called Arabia, and was in like manner divided into 
three parts lying N. and S. of one another. 


Palestine is by no means so strikingly a country apart 
as is usually supposed. It lay, as already mentioned, 
Trade П! the great military highway from western 
= x 9 Asia to Egypt and Africa. The traffic by 
Toutes. Sea was also formerly of importance ; and 
even in the Middle Ages something was done for the 
protection of the harbours. At no time, however, was 
the country in the proper sense of the word rich ; it 
hardly ever prodnced more than was necessary for home 
consumption. The great trading caravans which passed 
through were glad for the most part to avoid the high- 
lands, and that region at least was more or less isolated. 
The following is a brief survey of the principal routes, 
partly as they ran formerly, partly as they are used 
still. 


From Egypt a road runs by el-'Arish (Rhinocolura) or ‘the 
River оғ Ёсүрт' (g.v.) by Rafah (Raphia) to Gaza (g.v.). 
From Gaza another runs by Umm Lakis, formerly identified 
with LaAcHisH (g.z.), and Bét Jibrin (Eleutheropolis) across the 
mountains to Jerusalem. Northwards from Gaza the main 
route continues along the plain at some distance from the sea 
(which in this part has piled up great sand dunes) to el-Mejdel 
(perhaps Migdal Gad) near Ashkelon, and so on to Ashdod 
(Esdüd, Azotus) From Ashdod a road runs by ‘Akir (Ekron) 
to Kamle, an important town in the medizval Arabian period, 
and Ludd (Lod, Lydda) From these towns, which are con- 
nected with the port of Yàfa (Japho, Joppa), there run to 
Jerusalem three routes, of which the one most used in antiquity 
was evidently the northern one passing by Jimzu (Gimzo) and 
the two Bet "Urs (Beth-horon), not the one now followed—viz., 
by ‘Amwas (Nicopolis) and Wadi 'Ali. From Yafa a road 
continnes along the coast by Arsüf (Apollonia) to the ruins of 
Каіѕагіуе (Cæsarea), then past Tantüra (ruins of Dor) and 
*Athlit (Castellum Peregrinorum of the crusaders) and round 
the foot of the promontory of Carmel to Haifa and Acre (a 
town of great importance from early times) Another route 
starting from Ludd runs north, close to the mountains by Anti- 
patris (now Kefr Saba or Ras el-'Ain?) and Kakiin, and ends at 
Khan Lejjün. The Great Plain offered the easiest passage 
from the coast inland. el.Lejjün (a corruption of the Latin 
Legio) was certainly an important point; it is still generally 
identified, according to Robinson's suggestion, with the ancient 
Месірро (g.v.) In the vicinity lie the ruins of Ta'annuk 
(Taanach), and farther SW. the great centre of Jenin (see 
(Ex-GANNIM) From Acre there also runs a road directly 
Е. over the mountains to Khan Jubb Yüsuf. The coast road 
from Acre northwards passes through ez-Zib (Akhzib, Ecdippa) 
and by the two promontories of Riis en-Nakira and Ras el-Abyad 
Gels Tyriorum), and so continues to the maritime plain of 

уте. 

To return to the S., from Egypt (Suez, Arsinoe) the desert 
was crossed to Ruheibe (Rehoboth), Khalasa (Elusa), and 
Bir-es-Seba' (Beersheba), the route went northward to ed. 
Dàheriye (see AcusaH) and el-Khalil (Hebron) In like 
manner a road from Aila up the Arabah valley crossed the pass 
of es-Sufáh (see HALAK, MouNT) to Hebron. 

One of the most frequented highways traverses the central 
mountain chain northwards, and, though somewhat difficult in 
various parts, connects some of the most important places of 
central Palestine. Starting from Hebron, it runs past ег- Вата 
and Halhül through the Wadi el-Biar, and leaving Bethlehem 
on the right holds on to Jerusalem, where a branch strikes E. 
by Khan Hadrür (probably there was once another route) to 
Jericho. From Jerusalem northwards it naturally continues 
by Sha‘fat past er-Rim (Rama) to el-Bire (Beeroth), and then 
onwards by ‘Ain el-Haramiye (see Baca, VALLEY or), Sinjil, 
and Khan Lubban through the Mukhna plain to Nabulus 
(Shechem). From this point a route runs down to the Jordan 
and es-Salt (Ramoth Gilead?); another passes by "Tübàs 
(Thebez) north-eastward in the line of the Jordan valley to Beisán 
(Bethshean, Scythopolis) The road across the highlands passes 
a little to the Е. of Sebastiye (Samaria, Sebaste), running along 
the W. side of the Merj-el- Gharak and past Tell Dothan 
(Dothan) to Jenin. Thence the road northward to Nazareth 
skirts the E. side of the plain of Esdraelon, and from Nazareth 
a path strikes to Acre. The caravan route proper passes from 
el- Afüle north-eastwards past Jebel et- Tür (Tabor) to Khan 
et-Tujjar (where several roads cross) and reaches the Lake 
of Tiberias near Mejdel (Magdala) It keeps by the shore 
only for a short distance. Having traversed the small plain of 
Gennesar, it begins again to climb the mountains where they 
approach the lake at Khin Minye (which, however, for many 
reasons, cannot be Capernaum [but see CAPERNAUM]), and then 
it goes on to Khan Jubb Yiisuf, strikes down again into the 
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valley of the Jordan, and crossing the river at Jisr Benāt 
Ya'küb holds on across Jebel Hish to Damascus. 

The mountain district of Samaria is crossed by a great number 
of small roads ; but none of them are true caravan routes or 
worth particular mention. An old caravan route once ran 
northwards up the Jordan valley from Jericho to Beisin ; and 
from Beisàn an important now less frequented, road crossing 
the river at the bridge el-Mejàmi' struck NE. to Fik, Tseil, and 
Nawa in Haurān, and finally to Damascus. 

In the country E. of Jordan a great highway of traffic ran 
from Petra (or ay from the Elanitic Gulf) by Kerak (Kir 
Moab) to Rabba (Rabbath Moab, Areopolis); in front of Aroer 
CArá'i) it crosses the Mojib (Arnon) and runs northwards 
through the highlands to Hesban (Heshbon), and thence to 
‘Amman (Rabbath Ammon, Philadelphia). A route also led 
from Jericho to es-Salt (which could also be reached from 
Hesban) and thence northwards to the Jabbok and Jerash 
(GERAsA); then from Jerash one stretched NW. by Tibne 
to Mkés (Gadara) and the valley of the Jordan, and another 
NE. to the Zumle and Haurán or more precisely to Bosra 
(Bostra), and so on to Damascus. It must also be mentioned 
that the great pilgrim's track direct from Damascus to Medina 
and Mecca skirts the easteru frontier of the country. 

A great many roads await more detailed investigation; what 
has heen said may suffice to show what lines of communication 
there were and still are between the more important places of 
Palestine. See TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

There are no trustworthy estimates of the number of 
inhabitants in the country at any period of its history. 
Certain districts, such as Galilee, have, 
there is no doubt, from early times 
been much more populous than certain other districts ; 
the desert of Judah and some portions of the country 
E. of Jordan must all along have been very sparsely 
peopled. The figures given in the book of Numbers 
indicate that the whole country contained about 24 
million souls,—it being assumed that the statistics do 
not refer to the time of the wandering in the wilderness, 
and that the details may be suspected of being artificially 
adjusted. The number 24 to 3 millions may indeed be 
taken as a maximum ; the population can hardly ever 
have been more than four times its present strength, 
which is estimated at 650,000 souls. Thus, in the 
most flourishing period, about 250 to 300 inhabitants 
would go to the square mile, whilst at present there may 
be about 65, a number which is rather above than below 
the mark. 

The population of Palestine, even at an early date, 
was very mingled ; for even at the time of the immigra- 
tion the Israelites inclnded foreign elements, and later 
they absorbed or were absorbed by the Canaanites. 
The Philistines, Moabites, and others in course of time 
were merged in the new nationality. From the period 
of the exile colonies from the E. settled in the country, 
and so powerful did the Aramzean contingent gradually 
grow that Aramæan became the popular tongue 
(HEBREW, $ 7; ARAMAIC, 82/.). Next were added 
Greek and Roman colonies. 


21. Population. 


The Arabic element exerted considerable influence even 
before the days of Islam; with the Mohammedan conquest it 
became the dominant power, though it was only by slow degrees 
that it obtained numerical superiority. The Arab tribes trans- 
planted to Palestine their old distinctions, especially that 
between northern and southern Arabs (Kais and Yemen). The 
Arab peasantry is still divided into clans; for example, the 
districts of the Beni Hasan and Beni Malik to the W., of 
Jerusalem, those of the Beni Harith, Beni Zeid, and Beni 
Murra to the N., and that of Beni Salim to the E. Till 
recently the relation of the separate clans of fellahin was one of 
mutual hostility, and, unhindered by the Turkish government, 
they engaged in sanguinary conflicts. 

In manners and in language (thongh Arabic is uni- 
versally in vogue) the Palestine peasants retain much 
that isancient. It is extravagant, however, to maintain 
from the traditions they preserve that primeval Canaanite 
elements survive among them. The prevalent type, in 
fact, is Syro-Arabic, or in many districts pure Arabic ; 
and their superstitious customs are partly remains of 
Syrian beliefs, partly modern Arabic reproductions, 
under similar externa] conditions, of ancient supersti- 
tions. These remarks are applicable to the saint 
worship at present spread through the whole Oriental 
world. A. S. (S$ 1-14 a, 16-21); H. H. W. P. ($ 142): 

A.E.S. (SS 14 ¢-2); W. МОМ. (§ 15). 
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The older literature—down to 1878—is registered by R. 
Róhricht, Bibliotheca Geographica Palestine (1890). In the 
Р newer exploration of Palestine the credit of 
22. Literature. having effectively led the way is due to E. 
Robinson (ZA, 1841; Later Biblical Re- 
searches, 1856). Of recent French work upon Palestine the 
most important is that of De Guérin (Description de la 
Palestine, 1868 f-). The Palestine Exploration Society pub- 
lished in 2880 Conder and Kitchener's Map of Western Palestine 
(twenty-six sheets; in 1881 in six sheets) The maps them- 
selves contain much that is precarious and doubtful ; but on the 
other hand the Memoirs, Name Lists, etc., by which the larger 
map is accompanied, are of permanent value. G. A. Smith's 
HG às excellent. and critical, and contains copious refer- 
ences to the literature of the subject. The ЕРО St. (from 
1869 onwards), as also the ZD/V (from 1878) must also be 
mentioned. 

On Fauna :— Brit. Mus. Cat. of Fishes, Reptiles; A. Heilprin, 
Geographical and Geological Distribution of Animals; G. A. 
Smith, /f¢storical Geography of the Holy Land; H. B. Tris- 
tram, The Fauna and Flora of Palestine, 1884; Trouessart, 
Catalogus Mammalium, 1898-99; A. К. Wallace, Geographical 
Distribution of Animals, 1876. 

G. E. Post, Flora of Syria, Palestine and Sinai, 


PALISADE (yapaz), Lk. 1943 КУтЕ. See SIEGE. 


PALLU (8105; @adAoyc [BADFL]),one of the sons 
of REUBEN, Gen. 469 Ex. 614 Nu. 2658 1 Ch. 53 (in Gen. daa- 
Aovd [A], $aAAov [L], in Nu. $aAAov [BAL, but $avAov [B] in 
v. 8}, in Ch. фаААоре [L]. The gentilic, Palluites (XPD, фол- 
Aov[ek [BAFLD, occurs in Nu. 26 5. 

‘Carmi’ and * Pallu’ (sons of Reuben) both probably represent 
fragments of * Jerahmeel,’ viz., опу and xp. Cp PELEs. 

TRC 

PALMA CHRISTI, PALMCRIST (mp) Jon. 46 
EVm£, EV GOURD (4.7. ). 

PALMER-WORM (012, root meaning ‘to cut off’; 
KAMTTH 3 eruca; M а-а), mentioned thrice in the 


OT (Joel 14 225 Am.4ot). Probably the leaf-eating 
larva of some lepidopterous insect was intended; like 
our word 'caterpillar, the term was probably used 
vaguely. 

The Greek крт, which expresses the idea of ‘bending’ or 
‘looping,’ may perhaps denote a looper or measuring worm— 
the larva of some geometric moth. Д 

‘Palmer-worm' in the sense of ‘caterpillar’ is said still to 
linger in some local dialects (e.g. in that of the New Forest). 

в А. E.S: 

PALM TREE. 1. VOM, ¢amar (фо:м12,! Ех. 1527 
Lev. 23 40 Nu. 339 Dt. 343 Judg. 116313 2СҺ.2515 Меһ.815 
Ps, 92 12[13] Cant. 77. [8/1] Joel 112; also Jn. 12 13 Rev. 7 9t). 

In Hebrew, Syriac, and Ethiopic zamar is the name 
of Phenix dactylifera, L.; in Arabic it 
denotes not the tree, but its fruit. 

Arabic has two names for the tree—daka/ and nahl; the 
former, which is also found in Aramaic and occurs in Gen. 1027 
as the name of an Arab tribe (see DikLan), has the special 
signification of a palm bearing plentiful dates, hut of an inferior 
sort ; whence Guidi (Della Sede, 20) has ingeniously conjectured 
that it is the o/dexr Arabic name, derived from a time when the 
palm received little or no cultivation, and bore inferior fruits. 
Nahi, on the contrary, which is peculiar to Arabic, he connects 
with the sense of excellence, and supposes it came into use later 
to denote the cultivated tree which bore a larger and finer fruit. 
The history of the Hebrew word is obscure. Some scholars 
connect it with the verb '7/»4a'axxa ‘to stand stiffly upright’ ; 
but а more probable suggestion is Guidi's (^c.) that zamr is a 
dialectic variation of kamar, which means ‘fruit’ in general, 
and came to be specially applied early in the history of the 
Semitic languages to the palm and its fruit, as ¢he fruit par 
excellence. 

'The fact that this word is common to Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Arabic? proves it to be very ancient; its 
absence from Assyrian is one of the proofs on which 
von Kremer, Guidi, and Hommel base their theory that 
the Assyrians and Babylonians were the first of the 
Semitic nations to quit the parent stock. 

As the camel among animals, so the palm tree among 
plants possesses primary importance in the life of desert 
people like the Arabs. It has existed 
since prehistoric times over a vast 
area ‘in the dry, warm zone which extends from the 


1 In Ex. 1527 Nu. 339, © has for OVA, eveAéxv óowíxov. 


2 Eth. famart has by some scholars (e.g., Hommel, Sduge- 
there, 412) been regarded also as an ancient word; hut Guidi 
gives reasons for supposing that it is a comparatively late loan- 
word from Arabic. 


1. The name. 


2. Its cultivation. 
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Senegal to the basin of the Indus, chiefly between the 
15th and 3oth degrees of latitude’ (De Candolle, Origine, 
240). There has been much discussion as to where it 
was first cultivated (see esp. Th. Fischer's monograph 
Die Datielpalme, Erginzungsheft no. 64 zu Petermann's 
Mittheilungen) ; but it is enough to say that we have 
evidence of very early cultivation in Egypt, Babylonia, 
and (so far as we can indirectly infer in the absence of 
records) Arabia. Syria, on the other hand, lies some- 
what N. of the proper latitude for the palm ; and, with 
the exception of the famous palm-group at Jericho, the 
tree has probably never been common in Palestine, 
though the biblical references are sufficient to show that 
its appearance was not unfamiliar (note especially the 
‘palm tree of Deborah,’ Judg. 45, and its mention in 
Joel 112 among common fruit-trees).! 

As is well known, the palm flourishes best in a dry 
and even rainless atmosphere, provided that its roots 
can reach a supply of subterranean water. This has in 
some cases to be provided by artificial irrigation ; in 
others the need is supplied by nature.? ‘The twelve 
wells of Elim, beside which the seventy palm-trees grew, 
seem to point to early cultivation in that region (see 
ELIM). The place-names TAMAR (g.v.) and Hazezon- 
Tamar? (see EN-GEDI) confirm this inference, and 
though the title 'city of palm trees' was doubtless 
applied to different places (cp Bertheau on Judg. 116 
[and especially Greene, The Hebrew Migration from 
Egypt, 273]), one of which was ZOAR (¢.v.), no place 
bears it with so much justice as Jericho (Dt. 343 2 Ch. 
2815, and probably Judg.1:6 313; but cp JERICHO, 
8 2). The group of palms at JERICHO (4.v., $ 10) 
which has now entirely disappeared, must in ancient 
times have been very large. It is referred to by 
Theophrastus, Diodorus, Strabo, Pliny, Tacitus, and of 
course also by Josephus, who remarks (B/ iv. 83) that 
the 'fatter' sort of palms, when pressed, yield a fairly 
good honey (see BEE).4 

[The abundance of palm trees in Babylonia, and the 
veneration for sacred trees in the form of conventional- 
ised palm trees, is naturally referred to under PARADISE 
($ 11, col. 3579). Tylor and Haupt have described with 
much fulness of scientific and Assyriological knowledge 
the sacred ceremony of the artificial fecundation of the 
palm tree (PSBA 19383 f:; note in Toy's Ezekiel, 
transl., SBOT 182 f.) Winckler’s theory that the 
tamar in Palestinian place-names has a mythological 
explanation seems to be derived from the acute mytho- 
logist Stucken (L4szraZmythen, 73-75) ; according to him 
Tamar is the Palestinian counterpart of the Babylonian 
goddess Ištar (see, e.g., Wi. G/298227). See, however, 
n. 3, and cp TAMAR. | 

In Hebrew poetry the palm tree is an image of pros- 
perous growth (Ps. 9212 [:3]) and tall comely stature 
(Cant. 77 /. [8 /.]). With the use of its 
branches at the feast of booths (Lev. 28 4o 
Neh. 815) we may connect the ' branches of palm trees" 
in Jn. 1213 ; whence are derived the reference in Rev. 
79, and the use of palms in the services of the Christian 
church. Much information as to statements about the 
palm in later Hebrew will be found in Lów, 109 ff. 

The branches or date-stalks (AV * boughs’) of the palm are 
once referred to (Cant. 78(9]) by the name 0°3D35. The cor- 


responding Aramaic word sisdx@ is likewise specially appro- 
priated to the date-bearing stalks (Lów, 119). 


3. In poetry. 


1 [Palms grew in the Middle Ages at Tiberias, according to 
Makdisi (quoted by Del. Ein Tag in Kapernaum, 151), and 
probably grew in ancient times, as Tristram states that they still 
do, within Jerusalem (see FURNACE, 5)]. 

2 Trees naturally supplied are termed by the Arahs ' baal palm 
trees’ (Rel. Sese. (?) 99). 


3 [It is possible (see Crit. Bib.) that “Sp, ‘palm tree,’ and 


buena ‘Jerahmeel,’ have sometimes been confounded by the 
scribes. This applies to Baal-tamar, Judg. 20 33, near Gibeah ; 
to ‘Ir hat-témarim, the city of palm trees; and to Hazezon- 
tamar, which should perhaps be read Kadesh-jerahmeel (=the 
En-gedi of 2 Ch. 20 2).] 

4 See Schürer, GV/(2) 1 311-313. 
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2. Whereas "2D, ¢désdr, occurs only as a noun in the absolute 


state, 2), tõmer, twice (Judg. 45 Jer. 10 5t) appears as a con- 
struct; it is difficult to believe that this traditional pointing 
really represents the true original form. On Judg. 45 see Crit, 
Bib. 

3. mb n ¢z2d7aAh (on the spelling see Baer on Ezek. 40 22), 
is repeatedly used (x K. 6 etc.) for the palm as an architectural 
form. This tree played an important part in the development 
of Egyptian architecture (Fischer, of. cif. 5). See TEMPLE. 

[4. 203, nákal, according to Perles (JQR 11 [1899] 688 Л), 
sometimes means ‘ palm tree’; so at any rate in Nu. 246 Ecclus. 
5012 (reading 5m ‘naya, ‘like palm-branches,’ cp @ of Ecclus. 
ws m reAéxn Qouvixov, and see above, $ 1, first note). Probably 
this is right ; and, taking a hint from Schultens, who for a 
time took bm, A27, in Job29 x8 to mean ‘palm tree’ (Liber 
Jobi, 1737, p. 8132; see Pu«NIX), we shall do well to read 


bmi for Sin in Job (2.с.), rendering the whole passage, 
And I said, I shall grow old like the cedar (PPIX TON"), 
Like the palm tree (onm) I shall multiply days. 
On Nu. (2c.)—where for nii? read n'1513—and Job (Zc.) see 


Cheyne, Exr$.7, Dec. 1899, and for the older views see 
Dillmann.—r. к. С.) N. M. 


PALTI (O28, $52; paAT[e] [BAL]. т. Husband 
of MICHAL (4.v.), described as a ‘son of LAISH,’ that 
is to say, probably, a citizen of Laish or LAISHAH (read, 
however, 'Shalisha'), to which 1S. 25 44 appends the 
gloss ' which was of GALLIM’—7.e., of Beth-gilgal (т S. 
2544 25.815; parrà [BA], gadriov [L, gen.]. In 
2 5. 315 he is called PAL TIEL. See BAHURIM. 

Note (1) that both Gallim and Bahurim are probably distorted 
fragments of Jerahmeel (they are designations of the centre of 
a Jerahmeelite clan); (2) that Michal and Merab are very 
probably the same person, both names having sprung from 


Jerahme’elith, and consequently (3) that Раі (miswritten in 
2 S. 315 Paltiel) and Арк. (g.7.) are also the same person. 
Probably Palti comes from Palti or Pelethi Cn55)—a corruption 
of Sarephathi (see PELETHITE), and ‘Adriel from Jerahme’el. 
The names are virtual synonyms; іп 1 Ch. 27 то a Paltite is 
described as ‘of the b'né Jerahmeel ' (crit. emend.; see PALTITE). 
See further MERAB, MEHOLATHITE, SAUL, § 6. 

2. b. Raphu, a Benjamite chief, one of the twelve ‘spies’ (Nu. 
139 [P]. Very possibly to be explained as no. 1; cp Japhleti, 
which may havea similar origin. КАРНО probably comes either 
from Jerahme'el or from Sárephathi; cp x СЋ. 412, and see 
РАЅЕАН, REPHAEL. T: K.C. 


PALTIEL ow bbs, 88 30 52; as if ‘God's deliver- 
ance, but see Patti) т. See Patti (1). 2. b. Azzan, of 
Issachar, one of the 'priuces' nominated to divide Canaan 
amongst the tribes (Nu. 3126 [P]; paàr[elya [BALFvid. (фа. 
TunA))). 

PALTITE (0980; о кєлоӨє! [B] o deA- 
Ломе! [A], o paàronı [L]), the designation of Helez 
(Hilles?), one of David's thirty (2 S. 2326), meaning, 
according to most scholars, a man of BETH-PALET 
(g.v). 

The ‘Pelonite’ (352m) of 1 Ch. 11 27 (6 фелорє [BN], 6 
фалла [A], 6 PedAwve (12), 27 то (0 ек PaddAovs [BA], о $aAAcw. 
[LD, is, most commentators think, a corruption of ‘ Paltite’ 
(so Kittel); Marquart (Fd. 19), however, would read ‘ Keila- 
thite’ Cn5yon; cp B above) on the ground that * man of Beth- 
palet ' should strictly be +дб®л m3. But Paltite seems to be the 
name of the clan, and Beth-palet that of its chief settlement. 
In 1 Ch. 27 10 Helez is further described as ‘of the bné Ephraim’; 
perhaps (as in 1 S. 1 1) masx may be a corruption of [5]5rmn. 
PALTI (g.v.) seems ultimately to mean ‘ Zarephathite '; z.e., the 
clan had a Zarephathite or Jerahmeelite connection. 

T 160 

PAMPHYLIA (rramoyAta, Acts 210 1313 1424 1538 
275, ‘the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia' ; 1 Macc. 1523). 
Pamphylia was properly the strip of 
plain bordering the bay of Adalia, that 
remarkable indentation in the southern coastof Asia Minor 
between Capes CAZeZidonia and Anamur. The plain itself 
retreats like a bay into Mt. Taurusat its back, and at the 
eastern and western extremities of Pamphylia the hills 
advanceandriseoften sheerfrom the water (see PHASELIS). 
The narrowness of the territory of the Pamphylians is 
indicated by the fact that in 480 B.C. they provided 
only thirty ships to the fleet of Xerxes, as against fifty 


1. Description. 


1 Plur. O 5A or nin. 
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from Lycia, and one hundred from Cilicia, the neighbour- 
ing territories on the E. and the W. (Herod. 79: f.). 

The Romans put Pamphylia under the governor of 
Cilicia in тоз B.C.—Cilicia at this period 'being the 
Roman term for a great, ill-defined, half- 
subdued agglomeration of lands, comprising 
parts of Cilicia, Pamphylia, and other regions' (Rams. 
Hist. Comm. on Galatians, 103 f.).! Coming down to 
36 B.C., we find Pamphylia— or rather the more inland 
mountainous part of it, which apparently had been under 
the surveillance of Polemon of Laodiceia (Rams. of. 
ci 110)—added to the territories of the Galatian 
Amyntas (Dio Cass. 4932; Strabo, 571). When Amyntas 
was slain by the Pisidians in 25 В.С. (see GALATIA, § 
3) Pamphylia was not incorporated with the Province 
Galatia, but was treated as a separate governmental 
district? and subordinated probably either to the 
governor of Galatia or to that of Syria and Cilicia. 
It was apparently not until 43 A.D., in the reign of 
Claudius, that Pamphylia and Lycia were combined 
as a separate imperial province (Dio Cass. 6017: see 
LYCIA). 

The character of the country, a narrow strip, about 80 m. long 
(640 stades, Strabo, 667) and never more than 20 m. wide, separ- 
ated from the interior by the steep and lofty range of Taurus, 
accounted for the fact that none of the Pamphylian cities 
became important. ‘The mountain wall of Taurus prevented 
all heavy traffic from crossing the short lines between the plateau 
and the southern sea, and turned it along the road that led to 
the /Egean' (Rams. 27757. Geogr. of АМ, 58). The climate 
also, with hot, damp, and stagnant air, was unfavourable to Greek 
settlers. Consequently Pamphylia never became completely 
Hellenised ; the native element, oriental in its sympathies and 
character, triumphed over the Greek. The Pamphylians, in 
these circumstances, showed a back ward civilisation (Straho, 570: 
‘though living S. of the Taurus, they have not quite given up 
their robber-habits, and do not allow their neighbours to live at 
peace’). See Sine. 


Pamphylia was visited by Paul and his companions, 
in the regular course of their mission, after traversing 
Cyprus (Acts 1313). Nevertheless, no 
work was done in the province; 
Paul passed оп to Antioch in Pisidia (о. 14). Taking 
this fact in conjunction with the statement in Gal. 413, 
that through ‘infirmity of the flesh’ the Gospel was first 
preached to the Galatians, Ramsay has plausibly sug- 
gested that ‘the sudden plunge into the enervating 
atmosphere of Pamphylia’ brought upon Paul an attack 
of fever, and compelled him to go to the higher ground 
of the interior (SZ. Paul the Traveller, 93; Church 
іп the Rom. Emp.) бт f.) ‘This theory has the 
merit of satisfactorily explaining the refusal of John 
Mark to accompany Paul beyond the Taurus (v. 13, cp 
Acts 1538). On the return journey mission work was 
attempted in Perga, apparently with slight success (Acts 
1425; cp NEAPOLIS) The only other Pamphylian 
town mentioned in the NT is Attaleia. That a con- 
siderable number of Jews were found in the country 
about 139 B.C., we learn from т Macc. 1523, as well as 
from Acts 210; and, conversely, the slow progress made 
by Christianity here during this early period is evidenced 
by the fact that Pamphylia, as well as Lycia, does not 


occur in the list of 1 Pet. 1r. 
(Pamphylia, in part, is elahorately described in Lanckoronski's 
Städte Pamphyliens und Pisidiens.) W.J. W. 


2. History. 


3. Paul’s visit. 


PAN. For (1) 5-р, siz, (2) wa, Zzyyór, and (3) «5, 
párür, see CooKING, $ 5, i. a, б, and c (on sir see also ALTAR, 
8 да). For (4) nano, wakdbath, and (s) wnan, Adéitfun, see 
CookKiNG, $ 7; for (6) nyinnn, marhéseth, see Соокімс, 8 7; 
for (7) MEN, ziasretA (2 S. 189 t) see CookiNG, 8 5, i. (where the 


reading is emended), and for mnbw, $ё/4Лай (2 Ch. 3513) see 
CRUSE, 3. 

PANEL (DDN), т K.728 RV™s:, AV BORDER. 
See LAVER. 


l Cp Cic. Verr. ii. 1 38, ‘quomodo Lyciam, Pamphyliam, 
Pisidiam, Phrygiamque totam . . . afflixerit’: summed up as 
provincia Cilicia, 22. of. cit. chap. 17. This refers to 80 B.C. 

2 Dio Cass. 5326, та те xwpia rà єк тс IHaupvàias mpórepov 
TQ 'Ausvra mpoaveunÜévra rà iiw vop ameddOn. 
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PANNAG (228; kalclcia [? BAQ]), in Ezek. 2717 + | 


is taken by AV apparently as a place-name and by RV 
as a common noun, untranslated, with the marginal 
note ‘perhaps a kind of confection’ (cp BAKEMEATS, 
§ 3, end). 

The text needs correction, as most critics allow, Cornill 
proposes to read 3313, ‘wax’; but almost certainly [Е3, ‘vine’ is 
the right word. For RV's ‘and pannag, and honey,’ read ‘and 
grape-syrup ' (j53 27). Тһе Hebrew phrase is parallel to the 
Mishnic phrase for date-syrup (VA 731) Bliss’s view of the 
apparatus traceable at the wine-presses at Tell el-Hesy is thus 
confirmed. Cp Honey, $ 1 (3). Observe that пил (see STORAX) 
precedes, for so we should read for МТ" mya (see MINNITH); 


in Сеп. 4311 the very same products are mentioned together. 
Cp DanBESHETH, om fee fou 


PAPER (yaptuHc), 2 Jn. r2t. See PAPYRI, $ 2. 
For the ‘paper-reeds,’ RV * meadows' (nT) of Is. 197 t see 
REED, 2, and NILE. H 


PAPHOS (ттлфос, Acts136:3). The town visited 
by Paul and Barnabas on the first missionary tour was 
1. Site New Paphos (mod. Baffo), originally the port 
E ' of Old Paphos. The kingdom of Paphos, in 
the extent of its territory, its wealth, and its fame, was 
second only to that of SALAMIS (g.z.). It embraced 
the western part of Cyprus, touching on the N. the 
territory of Soli, on the S. that of Curium, and extend- 
ing inland a distance of 20 m. as far as the range of 
'lTroodus. While under an independent king, its capital 
was Old Paphos (IIaXa:à 114фо$, later Паћаітафоѕ; cp 
Strabo, Paus. ), the modern A«Zia, on the left bank of 
the Bocarus (mod. Dióriso), about то m. SW. of Bafo, 
and 2 m. from the sea (cp Strabo, 683, бео» évdéxa 
стад1015 Umép THs Oadarrys ідрииёут, Üoopuor Exovea). 

Paphos owed its celebrity to the temple and worship 
of the ' Paphian Queen’ (7 бєй 7 Ifadia, or ў Hagia 

Р simply, in іпѕсгг. also Рараста. See 
2. Native cult. Samml. der gr. Dialekt-inschriflen, 
1: f£, 15 f£.) whom the Grecks identified with Aphrodite 
(see PERGA). 

The temple was near Old Paphos (Paus. viii. 52), which thus 
became the religious capital of theisland. The kings of Paphos, 
of the clan of the Cinyradze, were also hereditary high priests 
of the temple, a dignity which they retained down to the annexa- 
tion of the island by the Romans in 58 n.c.! 

In course of time the old town lost its importance, 
and the port usurped its position and became the 
administrative capital of the island in Roman times 
(cp Acts 137) ;? but the wealth and greatness of the 
shrine of the goddess were not thereby impaired (cp 
Strabo, 683). 

The cult was that of a nature-goddess similar in 
character to the Babylonian Ištar, the Phoenician 
Astarte. She was a native goddess of the Anatolian 
peninsula and the Ægean islands (cp Rams. Cities and 
Bish. of Phrygia, 189 f. ; Hist. Comm. on Galatians, 
35f.) As the result of long and close intercourse with 
Syria, this worship in Cyprus was overlaid with 
Phoenician elements. 

The characteristic of the worship lay in the strongly organised 
college of priests or priestesses living, often in thousands, round 
the temple (cp Strabo, 558, of Comana Pontica; see Diana), and 
the sensual excesses of the devotees, and their self-mutilation 
(cp Athan. Contra Grec. то, Thy émiÜvuíav Ocomoujcavres 
mpooxuvovery, the Cyprian cultus the ‘deification of lust"). As 
at other centres of the worship, the goddess was represented 
only by a conical stone (cp Max. Tyr., тё ё &уалџа ойк av 
каса ЛАФ TQ ў пираш: Аук}; lac. Hist, 23. Cp Coins, 
and see PERGA. So also at Pessinus in Galatia). 

Models of the image were sold as charms (Athen. 
1518; cp the 'silver shrines' at Ephesus, Acts 1924, 
used somewhat differently). The fame of the Paphian 
shrine attracted costly gifts and distinguished pilgrims 
(for example, Titus visited it before undertaking his 
campaign against the Jews, Tac. Hist. 22 f. ). 


1 The modern Primate of the island is entitled дакарвтато$, 
and perhaps inherits his privileges from the pre- Christian 
priestly guild (Gardner, Vew Chapters in Greek History, 172). 

2 New Paphos in its turn gave way to a new settlement about 
a mile to the N., the modern Ама, the administrative capital 
of the district. 
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The apostles appear not to have come into direct 
conflict with this worship, as Paul was destined to do 
later at Ephesus. It should be re- 
membered that an analogous cult must 
have been familiar to them at Antioch in Syria. 
Although a considerable time must be implied in the 
expression ‘go through the isle’ (Acts136, AV, ó:eA0óvres 
8\7» Thy vijcov), this did not bring them into collision 
with the native priests as the work was confined to the 
Jewish synagogues (v. s) Тһе conflict with Elymas 
(Bar-Jesus) before the Proconsul was, on the face of it, a 
personal one. (See, further, DARJESUS, PAUL.) 

See P. Gardner, New Chapters in Greek History; D. G. 
Hogarth, Devia Cypria. All that ancient authors say about 
Paphos gathered by M. R. James in Journ. of Hell. Studies, 
9175 7. For description of temple, excavations, etc., see 767d., 
158-215. Ww. J. W. 


PAPYRI.! 
is very ancient, 


3. Paul’s visit. 


The use of papyrus as writing material 

According to Kenyon,? the oldest of 
the written papyri that have come 
down to our day is a leaf containing 
accounts dating from the reign of 
King Assa of Egypt (about 3580-3536 m.c.) From 
these early times down to a late date in the Arabian 
period papyrus continued to be, in a very special sense, 
the characteristic writing material of Egypt. Although 
apparently at first sight brittle and perishable, it is in 
point of fact as indestructible as the pyramids and 
obelisks, and it is to the magnificent power of resistance 
possessed by the papyri that, to a large extent, we owe 
the revival of knowledge of ancient Egypt which has 
occurred in recent times. 

As to the mode of preparation of papyrus leaves in- 
accurate statements are frequently met with. Very 
recently it has been said,? but incorrectly, that they 
were made from the ' bast' of the papyrus plant. "The 
elder Pliny (ZN 1311-13) gives a description * of the 
process of manufacture which technical examination of 
extant papyri has made intelligible. It is thus explained 
by Kenyon : 5— 

‘The pith of the stem of the papyrus plant was cut into thin 
strips, the width of which was of course determined hy the 
thickness of the stem, while their length varied considerably 
. .. These strips (Lat. pAilyræ) were laid side by side to form 
asheet. Each sheet was composed of two layers, in the one of 
which the strips ran horizontally while in the other they were 
perpendicular. The layers were attached to one another by 
glue, moistened with water—preferably, it would appear, the 
turbid water of the Nile, which was supposed to add strength 
to the glue. The sheets thus made were pressed, dried in the 
sun, and polished so as to remove unevenness in the surface ; 
and they were then fit for use.’ | DAMEN 

The papyrus plant, from the pith of which the strips just 
spoken of were obtained, Cyperus papyrus, L., Papyrus Anti- 
guorum, Willd., besides occurring in Egypt,6 is met with in 
Sicily, especially near Syracuse, and also in Italy by the 
Thrasymene lake.7 

The size of a papyrus leaf is, as onght never to have 
been questioned, variable. Kenyon ë has brought to- 
gether some measurements. For most writings of a 
non-literary nature (letters, bills, receipts, etc.) a single 


1. Papyrus as 
writing material. 


1 The etymology of the word ‘papyrus’ remains uncertain. 
See Nestle, Einfihrung(), 41; Lagarde, J/itthet?l. 2260. [For 
the etymology generally accepted among living Egyprologists, 
cp Есурт, 88. Bondi, starting from the Talmudic orthography 
symp, was the first to propose to take the name papyrus as 
4a-p-yér (for the better form yo'or, cp Nice) ‘the (thing or 
product) of the river '—z.e., ‘the river-plant.” This etymology 
is highly probable, or at least superior to all other etymological 
attempts.—w. M. M.] 

2 The Paleography of Greek Papyri, 14. 

3 Gregory, Texthritik, 17 (1900). M 

4 This description has been popularised by G. Ebers in his 
Kaiser Hadrian, Cp also Ebers, ‘The writing material of 
antiquity’ in Cosmopolitan Magazine, New York, Nov. 1893 
(Nestle(?}, 40). 

5 Palwography, 15. 

6 B. de Montfaucon, ‘Dissertation sur la plante appellée 
Papyrus’ in Ле. de l'Acad. royale des Inseriptions et Belles 
Lettres, 6 (1729) 592 /f.: Franz Woenig, Die Pflanzen im 
alten Ægypten, thre Heimat, Geschichte, Kultur, 1886, pp. 
74.0. [Cp EcvPr, $ 8; Коѕн.] е 

7 See Hoskyns-Abrahall, Acad. 19th March 1887, 776(N estle(?). 


40). 
8 Palzography, 16/. 
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leaf was sufficient ; for longer texts, especially of a 
literary character, the required number of leaves were 
glued together into a roll! The papyrus-roll was the 
classical form in which literary productions appeared in 
antiquity. Ordinarily the writing was upon that side of 
the leaf on which the fibres run horizontally (recto); the 
back (verso) was made use of only on exceptional 
occasions.? If a papyrus leaf is found to be written on 
both sides and by different hands, it is, generally speak- 
ing, safe to assume that the writing on the recto side is 
the earlier. It is only in rare cases that the leaves of a 
papyrus roll are written on both sides. 

Nestle3 recalls Rev. 51 BiuA(ov yeypauuévov érwðev Kai 


ӧт:сдєи where some MSS. have égwbev kai é£uÜ0cv or Eumpoobev 
каї orca ev, 


In the later centuries of antiquity the papyrus book— 
the Codex —is met with as well as the papyrus-roll, 
and ultimately, as we know, the codex gained the upper 


Papyrus Plant (from living specimen at Kew). 


hand. Itis not accurate to say that the transition from 
the roll to the codex began with the introduction of 
parchment. 


A few examples will suffice. The British Museum possesses 
a fragment of a codex of the //éad written upon papyrus and 
probably dating from the third century А.р. 34 amongst the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri there is a leaf from a codex of the Gospels 
er of the NT, containing Mt. 1 r-9 12 14-20 aud dating from the 
third century; the same collection includes other biblical 
codex fragments. The Heidelberg University Library possesses 
twenty-seven papyrus leaves of a LXX. codex dating from the 
sixth or the seventh century. The famous so-called Logia- 
fragment of Oxyrhyuchus also comes from a codex. 


Even if there were no allusions to the papyrus in the 
OT, the immense importance of recent papyrus finds 
Е for the ibli Christi 

2. Biblical „Ше study of biblical and Christian 
antiquity would fully account for the ex- 

references. : : NOR 
istence of an article on the subject in a 
biblical encyclopaedia. The Hebrew writers, however, 
do occasionally refer to the papyrus plant (x93, 15. 182 


RV, Ex. 23 RV™8-; see RUSH), and asa writing material 
we find a reference to papyrus in 2 Jn. 12, where xáprms 
(EV ‘ paper') clearly indicates a papyrus leaf. Again, 


І Kenyon, of. cit. 17 ff. 

2 U. Wilcken, ‘ Recto oder verso,' Hermes, 22 (1887) 487 7. 

3 Einführung), 41. 

4 Kenyon, Paleography, 27, where also other examples will 
be found. 
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in the well-known passage, 2 Tim. 413 (see PARCH- 
MENT), we cannot doubt that by rà В:В№а papyrus 
books are intended. 
Since 1778 when an unknown European dealer in 
antiquities bought from Egyptian peasants an original 
з. Recent Papyrus roll of 191-2 A.D. and at the 
same time witnessed how they set fire to 
papyrus fifty others and revelled in th 
finds: their S°™e fifty s and revelle ih the 
importance. aromatic perfume thus produced," the 
lower valley of the Nile has yielded a 
vast wealth of papyri written in all possible languages 
and separated in time by thousands of years. Already 
in the second and third decades of the nineteenth 
century not a few papyri from Memphis and Setopolis 
in Middle Egypt, and from This, Panopolis, Thebes, 
Hermonthis, Elephantiné, and Syené in Upper Egypt, 
had reached our European museums, though noticed by 
few, and read and studied by still fewer scholars. Then, 
to leave out of account various single finds in other 
years, came the great discoveries in the province of el- 
Faiyüm (see EGYPT, § 50) in 1877, when the heaps of 
ruins to the №. of Medinet-el-Faiyüm (ў тд» Kpoxodel Xov 
modus, afterwards called 7) ray ’Apowvotrdv тол) yielded 
hundreds and thousands of precious leaves and fragments 
of leaves. Since that date find has succeeded find with 
great rapidity. ‘The most remarkable point to notice is 
that most of the papyri have been unearthed with the 
spade. From this we gain a most valuable hint as to 
the light in which these documents of antiquity are to 
be viewed. In the papyri which come to us from the 
Faiyüm, from Oxyrhynchus (el-Behnesa), and elsewhere 
we are not to see the remains of great collections of 
archives, but only what has survived from ancient waste- 
paper-baskets and rubbish heaps to which had been 
consigned old minute- books and ledgers from public 
or private offices, second-hand and worn-out books 
which were destined after a long slumber in oblivion 
to possess in the far future an importance never dreamed 
of by their writers. 
The great mass of the papyri is non-literary. Law- 
papers of the most various kinds—leases and loans, 


bills and discharges, marriage-contracts and wills, 
certificates, magisterial orders, advertisements and 


notices of penalties, minutes of law proceedings, assess- 
ments in large numbers; besides letters and notes, 
school exercises, magical texts, horoscopes, day-books, 
and so forth. The contents of these non-literary 
writings are as manifold in their variety as life itself. 
Those in Greek, numbering many thousands, cover a 
period of about a thousand years. ‘The oldest go back to 
the early Ptolemies and thus to the third century B.C. ; 
there are others that bring us down far into Byzantine 
times, The whole shifting scene of Greek and Roman 
history in Egypt during this long interval passes in these 
leaves before our eyes. Of the significance of these 
Greek documents alone—not to speak of the abundance 
of others in Coptic, Arabie, Latin, as well as other 
languages—for our knowledge of antiquity in the largest 
sense of that word there can be but one opinion. 
'They mean a resuscitation for us of a large part of 
ancient life. They bear witness to the conditions of 
the past with an accuracy, a warmth, and a fidelity such 
as can be predicated of no ancient author and of only a 
very few of the ancient inscriptions. The tradition 
handed down to us by the writers of antiquity is always, 
even at its best, secondary; it is always more or 
less artificial and sophisticated. The inscriptions are 
often cold and dead things like the marble on which 
they are carved. Тһе papyrus leaf is alive; one sees 
autographs, individual peculiarities of penmanship—in 
a word, men ; manifold glimpses are given into inmost 
nooks and crannies of personal life for which history has 
no eyes and historians have no glasses. These insig- 
nificant-looking scraps give a vitality that was previously 

1 Wilcken, Die griechischen Papyrusurkunden, 10; cp also 
with what follows. 
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wanting to the history of law in the first instance, 
but also to the history of human culture in general, and 
in a very marked degree to the study of historical 
philology. It may seem a paradox; but it can safely 
be affirmed that the unliterary papyri are more im- 
portant in these respects than the literary. The peculiar 
treasures of science which lie hidden in those new fields 
are not the fragments of ancient art and literature which 
they may perchance contain, but the fragments of living, 
palpitating actuality which we may hope to recover 
from them. It will be a matter of regret if, while every 
scrap of any ancient book is forthwith treated as a sacred 
relic and published in facsimile whatever its inherent 
merit, the non-literary remains are only partially made 
known. Any trivial lease, for example, may perhaps 
contain a form of expression which.supplies the long 
sought missing link between a form of the kou?) in its 
beginnings and another of a neo-Grecian dialect that 
has been developed therefrom. 

(a) In the prevalent tendency to over-value the literary 
element it is not surprising that theological research 
4. Biblical and d Min found P: chief enrichment 

oldeGhristlan D the poe ee tts Ый and old- 
papyri. ristian books which have been re- 
covered. It is certainly true that we 
have abundant cause to be thankful for every addition to 
our knowledge in what concerns texts and sources. 
The most important of the recent discoveries—at least 
so far as Greek is concerned— may be here briefly enumer- 
ated.  Inexhaustive lists are given by C. Hiaberlin! 
and F. G. Kenyon.? 


А. Septuagint, 


1. Gen. 1417, Brit. Mus. Pap. 212. 

2. Genesis-fragments in Archduke Rainer Collection, Vienna, 

3 D. 10[11]2-18 [19]6 and 20 [21]14-34 [35]6 Brit. Mus. 
Pap. 

4- Ps 11 [12] 7-14 [15] 4, Brit. Mus. Pap. 230. 

5. Ps. 39 [40] 16-40 [41] 4, Berlin Museum. 

6. Fragments of Ps. 5 108 118 135 138-140 in the Amherst 
Papyri, nos. 5, 6. 

7. Fragments of psalms in Archduke Rainer Collection, 
Vienna.3 

8. Job1 21-22 and 23 in the Amherst Papyri, no. 4. 

9. Cant. 16-9, Oxford Bodleian MS. Gr. Pibl. р т (Р): 

то. Is. 883-5 13-16, Archdnke Rainer Collection, Inv. по. 
8024 (Guide, no. 536). 

тт. Ezek. 5 12-6 3 with the diacritical marks of Origen, Oxford 
Bodl. MS. Gr. Bibl. d. 4 (P). 

12. Zech. 4-14 and Mal. 1-4, twenty-seven leaves written on 
both sides formerly in the possession of Theodor Graf, and now 
in the Heidelberg University Library. 


B. Septuagint and Aquila. 
13. Gen. 1 1-5, Amherst Papyri, no. 3c. 


C. Judaica. 


14. Several fragments bearing on the history of Judaism in 
Egypt: in Berlin, Paris, London, Gizeh, and in the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri; see 72.2 23 (1898) 602 /. 

15. Fragments of Philo in the Bibliotheque5 Nationale, 
Paris. 

D. New Testament.6 

16. Mt. 11-9 12 14-20, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, no. 2. 

17. Fragments of Mt. in the Bibliothéque Nationale at the 
end of the Philo Papyrns. 

18. Fragments of Mt. in the Archduke Rainer Collection, 
Vienna. 

19. Lk. 530-64 in the Bibliotheque Nationale at the end of 
the Philo Papy rus. 

го. Lk. 7 36-43 and 10 38-42, in Archduke Rainer Collection, 
Vienna, Inv. no. 8021 (Guide, no. 539). 

21. Jn. 123-31 and 33-41, and 20 11-17 and 19-25, Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, no. 208. 


1 * Griechische Papyri' in Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, 


1417, 
2 Paleography, 131 f. 

3 The Lonvre and the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris also 
possess papyrus fragments of psalms, which have not yet been 
edited. 

4 Will shortly be edited by the present writer. 

5 Kenyon, Paleography, 145, describes them as belonging 
to the museum of Gizeh. 

6 'The fragments Mt. 15 12-1618 Mk, 15 29-38 Јп.1 29 spoken of 
by Kenyon, aleography, 132, are not on papyrus but on parch- 
ment. The library of St. Mark's, Venice, possessed a Book of 
the Gospels on papyrus ; see Haberlin, no. 166. 
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22. Fragments of the Gospels in Archduke Rainer Collection ; 
see Haherlin, no. 168a and 6. 

23. Rom. Ii -7, Oxyrhy nchus Papyri, no. 209. 

24. 1 Cor. 1 17-20 6 13-18 1 3 4 10-14, in this Dba of Bishop 
Porfiri Uspensky at Кей. 

25. 1 Cor. 125-27 26-8 38-10 and 20, Sinai. 

26. Heb. 11, Amherst Papyri, 36.1 

27. An amulet containing passages from Ps. 90 [91], 6, Rom. 

12 and Jn.2, in Archduke Rainer Collection, Inv. no. 8032 
(Guide, no. 528). 


E. Other Old-Christian Literary Texts. 


28. Fragments of an extra-canonical Gospel (?), in the Arch- 
duke Rainer Collection: portions of the narrative of Peter's 
denial. A full discussion of this fragment with careful reference 
to the voluminous literature that has appeared regarding it will 
шу be published by Dr. Н. Müller of Paderborn. 

. The so-called Logia- eee Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 
no. 1, published also separately as Aoyta lnoou: Sayings of Our 
Lord from an carly Greck Papyrus discovered and edited, with 
Translation and Commentary, by Bernard P. С venfell and 
Arthur S. Hunt, Lond., 1897. This fragment also has been 
the subject of a voluminous literature of which it is impossible 
to give an account here ; an exposition of the questions which 
have been raised by this. important discovery would far exceed 
the limits of our space. "This, however, may be remarked: 
the crucial question is not as to the origin of the leaf (whether 
from the Egyptian or some other extra-canonical gospel or 
from some mu 
the words of Jesus which it records—a question to be answered 
only on internal grounds. The present writer takes a more 
favourable view of them in this regard than is done by most of 
his fellow-workers. 

зо. Fragments of a Hebrew-Greek Onomasticon sacrum in 
the Heidelberg University Library.? 

зі. The Shepherd of Hermas, 52и. 27-10 u. 42-5, Berlin 
Museum. 

32. Fragment of a hook (by Melito of Sardes ?) upon Prophecy 
with a citation from the Shepherd of Hermas, Mand. 119 f.,3 
Oxyrhynchus Papyrus, no. 5. 

33. Fragment of a Gnosiic (Valentinian ?) writing, Oxyrhyn- 
chus Papyrus, no. 4 verso. 

34. Fragments of Basil of Caesarea eff. 5, 6, 293, 150, 2, Berlin 
Museum. 

35. Fragments of Gregory of Nyssa Өєюрѓа eis rov ToU Mwv- 
огоҳ Во, Berlin Museum. 

36. T'ite Sanctorum, Paris Musées Nationaux, no. 7403, 7404, 
7405, 7408, and Fond du Faioum, no. 261. 

37: ‘Theological Fragments in Brit. Mus. Pap. no. 455. 

38. Zid. no. 113; neither this nor the preceding has as yet 
been fully determined. 

39. Fragments of Cyril of Alexandria, de adoratione in spiritu 
et veritate, Dublin. 

до. Cy ril- fragments in the Archduke Rainer Collection. 

41. Letter of a Patriarch of Alexandria to the churches of 
Egypt, with citations from the commentary of Cyril on the 
Gospel according to John, Brit. Mus. Pap. no 729. 

To this list have to be added several liturgical and homiletical 
fragments. 

For theology great importance attaches also to the fragments, 
in Coptic, of biblical, gnostic, and other old Christian writings 
—such as the Acta Pauli in the Heidelberg University Library 
now being published by Carl Schmidt. 


(^) The non-literary papyri also supply matter which 
is of direct importance for the study of Christian anti- 
quity. This remark applies, to take one example, to 
those documents—ranging from the period of the 
Ptolemies down to the late Caesars—which name 
Jewish inhabitants of the most various places in Egypt 
and thus contribute to our statistical knowledge of that 
cosmopolitan Judaism whieh so powerfully affected the 
spread of Christianity. Or again, those papyri which 
enable us to settle the chronology of the prefect Munatius 
Felix and thus to fix the date of an important work of 
Justin Martyr's ('AmoAoyía trép XpicriavGv); once 
more, the famous Libelli of certain libellatici which have 
reached us from the days of the Decian persecution are 
highly important documents from a great period rich 
in martyrs. ‘Then, too, we have many private letters 
of otherwise unknown Christians which have long been 
published, but have never as yet received the attention 
they are well entitled to claim. Even the legal docu- 
ments belonging to the Christian period contain in their 
formulas, and occasionally also in details of their varied 


1 The Louvre, Paris, possesses an as yet unedited fragment 
of the Epistle of Jude. 

2 About to be edited by the present writer. 

3 So A. Harnack (SBA, 1898, 516-520). In Kenyon, Райго- 

aphy, 137, the fragment is given as a portion of the Pastor 

ermze itself. 
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contents, many fresh contributions towards the history 
of Christianity. 

In speaking in some detail of the importance these 
Е. non-literary раругі have for the biblical 

zb Subsidiary student, ы te for Greek philology 

utility, in general—and especially for the study 

of the Greek OT and N’T—is what requires mention 
first. 

Until the papyri were discovered there were practically 
no other contemporary documents to illustrate that phase 
and form of the Greek language which comes before us 
in the LXX and NT. In those writings, broadly, 
what we have, both as regards vocabulary and mor- 
phology, and not seldom as regards syntax as well, is the 
Greek of ordinary intercourse as spoken in the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean, not the artificial Greek 
of the rhetoricians and litterateurs, strictly bound as it 
was by technical rules. This language of ordinary life, 
this cosmopolitan Greek, shows unmistakable traces of 
a process of development that was still going on, and 
in many characteristic respects differs from the older 
dialects, as from the classical Attic. It is true that a 
few extra-biblical specimens of this later Greek were not 
wholly wanting; there were for example inscriptions 
dating from the period of the Diadochi and Roman 
emperors, the vocabulary of which often shows surpris- 
ing affinities with that of the OT and the NT. Hardly 
any attention was given to these, however, with the 
result that a widespread opinion arose—it may be 
said to be the prevailing opinion even now—that the 
Bible or at least the NT is written in a special kind of 
Greek—called ‘biblical’ or ‘New Testament’ Greek. 
Prof. F. Blass, as recently as 1894,! laid it down that 
NT Greek ‘is to be regarded as something by itself and 
following laws of its own.’ ‘This thesis is a factor of 
great potency in exegesis, especially in that of the NT, 
and at the same time a refuge and shelter for every- 
thing that is arbitrary and devoid of method. It will 
not, however, be able to hold its ground long in presence 
of the papyri. It is one of the pre-eminently valuable 
results of the recent finds—with which we may also 
group the ostraka ? and inscriptions, that they correlate 
the Greek OT and NT with other contemporary texts, 
and compel what used to be called Philologia Sacra 
to become in the best sense of the word secular. 

A few special points may be particularised. 

(z) The papyri render possible a full realisation of 
the fact that the LXX is an Egyptian book. The fact 
itself of course is not new ; but it is by the unearthing of 
these hundreds of leaves which we now possess, written 
under the same sky, in the same air and at the same 
time with the venerable Bible of the Jewish Dispersion 
and of the most ancient Christianity, that we are able in 
imagination to restore the book once more to its original 
home. Every translation involves alteration. Luther's 
Bible is a German Bible not merely because it is a 
rendering in German but also because it could not pass 
through the mediating mind and genius of its great 
translator without receiving some impress of his per- 
sonality. So in like manner the LXX was not merely 
a rendering into Greek, it is also an Egyptianising of 
the OT. 

If in the MT of Сеп. 502 we read of ‘physicians’ who 
embalmed the body of Jacob and the translator has called them 
*embalmers' we see in this an added detail due to the influence 


of their surroundings; évradiaatys was, as a papyrus dating 
from 99 В.С. informs us, the technical name for the functionary 
whose business it was to embalm.3 Or when D'D ‘PDX in Joel 
12o,and D'2 °22Э in Lam. 8 47 are rendered adéoes йбатшь we 
have again an Egyptianising trait : a papyrus of 258 в.с. shows 
us that афет то Vóarog was the technical expression for the 
freeing of water by opening the Nile sluices; the translators 


lead the Egyptian reader who knows no water-courses to think 
of canals. 1 


l Theol. Lit.-Ztg. 19 [1894] 338. 

2 U. Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka aus A egypten u. Nubien, 
2 vols., 1899. Ср Theol. Lit.-Ztg. 26 (1901) 65 ff. 

3 Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 117 (ET Bible Studies, 120 fa). 

3 Ib., op. cit. 94 J. (98 ff). 
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(4) The papyri render possible a more accurate in- 
vestigation of the orthographical problems which conie 
before the editor of the canonical texts. 

For copious illustrations on this point, see Deissmann, Мене 
Bibelstudien, 9 ff. (= Bible Studies, 181 ff.) and Moulton (Gram- 
ae Notes from the Papyri, 31 ff; Notes from the Papyri, 
281). 

(c) The same remark applies to the morphological 
problems ( Deissm. Neue Bibelstudien, 14 ff., ET 186 f; 
Moulton, Gramm. Notes,34 f. | Notes, 281 f.). 

(2) The syntax also of the biblical texts is brought 
into a clearer light (Deissm. of. cit, 22 f. 194 ff. and 
Moulton, of. cit. 282). 

For instance, we know! from the NT of the manner of ex- 
pressing a distributive by a repetition of the cardinal number: 
каї paro аўтойсѕ апостєААє 8уо ёо (Mk.67). This usage, 
which we find Blass? still declaring to be Semitic, can be traced 
back to pre-Christian times ; we find ёуо dvo already in the LXX 
(Gen. 7 15 and often), The same usage survives іп new Greek. 
But Kart Dieterich4 in adducing an instance from the long 
interval between NT times and the period of the rise of the 
New Greek from the Afophth. Patr. (500 А.р.) desiderates 
some instance from inscriptions or papyri. An Oxyrhynchus 
Papyrus (no. 121) now supplies the missing link: a certain 
Isidorus writes to a certain Aurelius that he is to tie the twigs 
into bundles of three apiece (eiva ёўсу rpéa трќа). 

(e) Most notably of all is the Lexicon of the LXX and 
NT enriched by the new discoveries. In this region the 
unhistorical conception of ‘biblical’ or ‘New Testa- 
ment’ Greek characterised above is still very widely 
prevalent. One of the main supports of such a con- 
ception has been the existence of so many ‘biblical’ or 
‘New Testament’ &ra£ elpnudva. These words, so it 
is asserted, make it abundantly clear that the language 
of every-day life was inadequate for the needs of the 
apostolic preaching; Christianity had to coin new words. 
Now, it is of course self-evident, from the point of view 
of scientific philology, that Christianity, like any other 
new movement affecting civilisation, must have produced 
an effect upon language by the formation of new ideas 
and the modification of old ones. But we are not on 
that account forthwith justified in isolating a biblical 
or Christian * Graecitas.’ Many of the so-called biblical 
таё eipnuéva are, as might have been conjectured 
before, merely drat edpyuéva which remained so only 
until an inscription, a papyrus, or a passage formerly 
overlooked happened to show the anxiously treasured 
word-jewel to have been the property of ‘profane’ 
Greek as well. 

The following words still stand in the Lexica as special biblical 
words, but as recent study informs us, are not so in point of 
fact: ayary, axatayvworos, avriAnpnrwp, éAauóv, évavtt, éva- 
Tov, evaper ros, evidaros, Leparedw, KabapiCw, Kvptaxds, Aevrovp- 
yixds, Aoyeta, veddhuTos, ó eui, meptõékiov, ard mépvat, просєуҳтў, 
Tuppaxns, сітошєтр:оу, pidompwredw, ppevardrys.5 This list 
could even now be enlarged. 

It is further to be observed that a large number of 
words to which it has been customary 9 to give specifi- 
cally ‘biblical’ or ‘Christian’ special meaning cau 
now be shown to bear the same meaning also in con- 
temporary extra-biblical sources. In particular, the 
category of lexical ‘Hebraisms’ must, in the light of 
the knowledge now available, be subjected to a careful 
revision.” 

(f) There is yet another aspect of the value of the 
papyri for the student of the OT and NT and of early 
Christianity on which a word or two ought to be said : 
their value, namely, as illustrating the character of a con- 
siderable part of the field in which the first missionaries 
in the discharge of their world-mission first sowed their 
seed. The men of the period of the ‘ fulness of the time’ 
Gal. 44) are made to live again before our eyes in these 


1 Cp Theol. Lit.-Z te. 23 (1898) 630 

2 Gramm. des NT lichen Griechisch, 141. 

3 Winer-Lünemann, Gramm. des NT lichen Sprachidioms, 
234, refers to Asch. Pers. 981: uvpía uvpía = ката pupiddas. 

4 Untersuch. zur Gesch. der Griechischen Sprache= Bysan- 
tinisches Archiv, 1188 (Leipsic, 1898). А 

5 The proofs will be found for the most part in Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien and Neue Bibelstudien. 

6 See, for example, Hermann Cremer. 

7 See art. * Hellenistisches Griechisch’ in PR ЕЗ) Т 627-639, 
especially 6374 
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priceless leaves; with their toil and their cares, their 
farness from God and their yearning after him ;— 
especially the men of the middle and lower class, to 
whom the gospel was chiefly addressed and amongst 
whom it won its chief triumphs. 1f the Bible student 
has more than a merely philological interest in what he 
studies, and has an eye capable of discerning more than 
the merely superficial aspects of things, he will find him- 
self a large gainer by the study of the papyri in all that 
relates to the history of Christian religion and civilisation. 
'The value of such gain does not need to be insisted on 
here 
An excellent introduction to the study of the papyri will be 
found in the little work of Ulrich Wilcken (Die griechischen 
Я Papyrusur&unden, 1897). For the palzo- 
6. Literature. graphy see Е. G. Kenyon, Pal., 1899. For 
; the history of papyrus as writing-material 
see К. Dziatzko, Untersuchungen tiber ausgewählte Kapitel 
des antiken Buchwesens, 1900; Th. Birt, ‘Zur Gesch. d. 
antiken Buchw.' іп Centralblatt für das Bibliothekswesen, 
17 (1900) 545-565; К. Wünsch, Berliner philol. Wochenschrift, 
21(1901)684-692. The most careful account of the Papyri publi- 
cations and of the literature connected with them is that of Paul 
Viereck (‘ Bericht über die ältere Papyruslitteratur’ in /aAres- 
ber. ti. d. Fortschritte der classischen Alterthumswissenschaft, 
vol. 98 (1898), 3135-186, and ‘Die Papyruslitteratur von den 
оет Jahren bis 1898’ in the same work, vol. 102 (1899), 3244- 
311). Everything further that may be required will be found in 
the Archiv f. Papyrusforschung u. verwandte Gebiete, edited 
by Ulrich Wilcken (1900 /A). In their biblical aspects the 
Papyri are discussed by С. Adolf Deissmann (Bribelstudien, 
1895, Neue Bibelstudien, 1897 ; both done into English by A. 
Grieve in Bible Studies: contributions chiefly from Papyri and 
Inscriptions to the history of the Language, the Literature, 
and the Religion of Hellenistic Judaism and Primitive Chris- 
tianity, 1901). Further similar studies were given by J. H. 
Moulton in ‘Grammatical Notes from the Papyri’ іп The 
Classical Review, 15 (1901), 31-38 and in ‘Notes from the 
Papyri'in The Expositor, April, 1901, 271-282. Cp also С. A. 
Deissmann, Die sprachliche Erforschung der griechischen Bibel, 
thr gegenwéártiger Stand und ihre Aufgaben, 1898. 
G. A. D. 


PARABLES. [The wide use of ‘ parable’ implied 
in the EV of Nu. 237 (dyin xv, ‘and he took up his parable’) 


1. Meaning 5 unfortunate, by (māšāľ) is an elastic word, 


of word, nd will not bear a single rendering. It was a 
* pointed, versing speech that Balaam pronounced, 
with the authority of a soothsayer, not a ‘parable." What is a 
‘parable’? It is easier to define than zzà$27, and yet a single 
definition will hardly cover all phenomena. König, in his in- 
structive work, Stylrsti&, Rhetorik, Poetik in Bezug auf die 
Biblische Litteratur (1900), defines it as a narrative whose sub- 
ject is personal but unnamed, and which is feigned in order to 
present something [didactically important] with special vividness 
(89). In this sense five sections of the OT are, according to him 
parables, viz. 2S.121-4 146 f. т K. 2039 Is. 5 1-6 28 24-28 (hut 
the last is no narrative).  Ezekiel's ‘ parables’ are expressly 


called pun (niéSalim); see Ezek. 2049 24 за, and though in 
the latter passage the Tg. renders by 112), ‘a prophecy,’ there 
can be no doubt that 2434-5 is virtually a narrative; the 
commands are given to an unnamed person, who is of course 
supposed to carry them out. Parabolic actions do in fact come 
as close as possible to narratives ; 24 32-5 may fitly be grouped 
with 3240-26, and 41 /7: (see EZEKIEL, Book or, § 9). It is 
worth noticing that the Syriac #z@¢A/a, which exactly corresponds 
to was, is used for rapaBoAy in Mt. 13 18 31 33, etc., 21 45 Mk. 
4 2, etc., Lk. 5 36 6 39 147 etc., and the use of bw in this sense 
is frequent in the Talmud. It is not, however, of the OT parahles, 
nor yet of those of the Talmud, that the reader will be thinking 
when he turns to the present article, but of those of the NT, 
with which, if opportunity permitted, it would be helpful to 
compare the highly original parables (e.g., those of the sower 
and the mustard-seed) of the Buddhist literature.] 

The word ‘parable’ occurs twice in the NT (Heb. 
99 and 11:19) in a sense almost synonymous with type, 
or antitype, or figure—the lesser thing or 
event whereby some greater future thing or 
event is foreshadowed. Abraham by faith receives back 
in a ‘parable’ his son Isaac whom he has offered in 
sacrifice, that is to say, he receives him as a prophecy 
of the risen Christ; and the tabernacle was but a 
* parable' of the time that is now, a type of the era of 
salvation. In both passages mapaßoħń is used as а 
terminus technicus of that artificial exegesis which by 
application of an allegorising method discovered a new 
and deeper meaning in the persons and events of the 
OT: сотр. Gal4e: f£, where Hagar and Sarah, 
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without any implied denial of their historical existence 
as wives of Abraham, are understood as signifying 
respectively the covenant of Sinai, of which the essence 
is bondage, and the new covenant with its heavenly 
freedom. 

The remaining passages of the NT where the word 
parable occurs are all in the Synoptic Gospels: Mk. 4 
5. Pavablea df Mt. ао 2 it clear that these 
the Synoptists. evangelists regar ed the parable as a 

form of teaching largely used by 
Jesus. Twenty utterances—three common to all and 
two common to two—are expressly called parables 
by the Synoptists; but the omission of the designa- 
tion in connection with other similar utterances is only 
accidental: some interpreters have chosen to find as 
many as тоо parables in the gospels, and even a 
cautious enumeration brings the number up to about 
бо. Alike in compass and in character they vary 
greatly; from the short saying, such as (Ik. 423) 
‘Physician heal thyself,’ up to the story of the Prodigal 
Son, contained in twenty-two verses of Lk. 15, all sorts 
are represented. 

The element they possess in common, according to 
the evangelists, is their figurative, metaphorical character, 
—the fact that they signify something 
different, something deeper, than the 
words at first sight convey,—that, 
accordingly, like the allegory taken up in Gal. 42: f., 
they need an explanation, a key. An example of such 
explanation is offered in Mk. 414 f. Mt. 1318 f. Lk. 
811 f., in connection with the parable of the sower, 
according to which the seed zs the word of God, those 
by the wayside avre the hearers out of whose hearts Satan 
snatches away that which has been sown as soon as it 
has been heard, and so forth. Still more striking is the 
interpretation of the parable of the tares which is given 
at the disciples’ request, Mt. 1337 7: the sower is the 
son of man, the field is the world, the good seed are the 
children of the kingdom, etc.; trait after trait in the 
parable is referred back to its true meaning which lies 
concealed behind the words when taken literally. 
Exactly the same thing is intended in Jn. 1625 29 where 
Jesus is represented as speaking to his disciples in 
similitudes (év mapoiulacs), and as indicating that frank 
utterance is reserved for a coming time ; the similitude 
(хароцша) of Jn. 106 (of the door and the shepherd), 
as also the figure of the vine and the branches (1517), 
are regarded by the fourth evangelist as identical in 
nature with the parables of the synoptists. It is worth 
noticing, however, that, according to him, Jesus em- 
ployed this form of figurative speech in speaking to his 
disciples; whilst, according to Mk. 4 Mt. 13 Lk.8, it 
was exclusively reserved for the unresponsive masses— 
‘without a parable spake he not unto them '—but when 
they were alone he explained all to his disciples (Mk. 
434); the parable is of the nature of a riddle spoken so 
that it may not be too easily understood, it is intended 
to hinder conversion—in fact, to harden (Mk. 4 rz f. ). 

Mt. after his fashion finds this purpose already indicated 
prophetically in 1s. 69 /: and, of parabolic speech generally, in 
Ps.782; but he cannot express its hardening tendency more 
bluntly than it had already been expressed in Mk. 

It is plain, however, that we have to do here with an 
artificial construction [cp GOSPELS, 8 128 g, col. 1866]. 

In fact there survive in Mk. 433 traces of 

5. Real another view, however Mk. himself may 
purpose. рахе understood the words: ‘with many 
such words spake he the word to them as they were 
able to hear it,’ that is to say, by means of the parable 
he condescends to make it easier for them to understand 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. Indeed, the 
evangelists are betrayed into self-contradiction, for they 
by no means represent Jesus as speaking to the masses 
of the people only in parables; see, among other 
instances, Mt. 5-723; further, according to Mt. 2145, 
for example, the high priests and Pharisees, who surely 
deserved no better treatment than the common people, 
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are represented as having ‘understood’ the parables 
that were addressed to them; and, lastly, Jesus often 
enough avails himself of the parable within the circle 
of his disciples, as, for example, even in Mt. 1344 f 
47 ff. ; and no more, in those cases, than in Mk. 219-22 
where he seeks to justify his disciples for their omission 
of the observance of fasting, can it have been his pur- 
pose to conceal his meaning. Moreover it is inconceiv- 
able that Jesus who, in the parable of the sower, 
whilst recognising the existence of very different kinds 
of hearers, sees among them none who ought to be 
unable to understand at all, should have desired thus 
rigidly to exclude the masses from salvation—the 
masses who flocked to him so eagerly fer the word, 
who, moreover, according to Mt. 2146 held him for a 
prophet (so ardently, that the Pharisees out of fear 
of them were compelled to hesitate in their plans for 
his death) and (Mt. 2233) were ‘astonished at his 
doctrine'—it is inconceivable that he should have so 
desired when, as we read in Mk. 634, moved by com- 
passion for the sheep having no shepherd, he ‘ began to 
teach them many things.’ 

If, hoWever, the evangelist’s conception of the end 
for which the parables of Jesus were used must be 

given up as unhistorical, so also, along 

M ш with it, must we abandon their views 

e parables. of the nature of these parables. 

If Jesus did not make use of parables with the sole purpose 
of veiling his meaning, but rather precisely in order to make it 
clear, elucidating new truth by means of the familiar and com- 
monly known, then the parable does not belong to the same 
region of things as the allegory, where an interpretation is 
requisite, but comes under the same category as the similitude 
and the fable; it is, as the etymological meaning of the word 
implies, that form of speech in which two statements or series 
of statements, resembling one another yet drawn from distinct 
spheres of observation, are laid alongside of one another. 

The parable, in fact, is an amplified comparison. 
When Jesus (Mt. 1016) said, ‘be ye wise as serpents,’ 
or (1720) spoke of having ‘faith as a grain of mustard 
seed,’ it was not to set his hearers a-searching for sonie 
deeper occult meaning of the words ‘serpent’ or 
' mustard seed,’ but only to bring these familiar images 
vividly before their minds so that, thus helped, their 
imagination might be better able to realise the amount 
of wisdom and the degree of faith he meant to suggest. 
If in: Mk. 1924, in order to give a vivid impression of the 
difficulty the rich man has to overcome in entering the 
kingdom of God, Jesus hyperbolically compares it with the 
difficulty of a camel (see CAMEL, § 5) in passing through 
the eye of a needle, it is precisely in the same manner 
and with the same effect that in Mk. 13287 he uses the 
parable of the fig tree; the certainty with which the 
observer is able to conclude from the appearance of the 
young and tender shoots of the fig tree that summer is 
coming, is paralleled by the certainty with which we may 
be sure that the signs of the coming parousia will be 
followed immediately by the parousia itself. It is not 
meant that the parousia is like summer, or that the 
tender shoots of the fig tree have any resemblance to 
the troubles of the last days; the point is that the 
symptoms of the coming irresistibly lead to the coming 
itself; the law with which every one is familiar in its 
relation to summer ought to be applied also with 
reference to the parousia. A 'similitude'—and half 
the gospel parables are simply similitudes-—is simply 
consideration of oxe thing or оле aspect, extended by 
way of comparison to the relation of ¢wo things or 
aspects. t is not necessary that the two halves of 
a comparison, both of which require to be understood, 
should each of them admit of being in every case 
elaborated with scrupulous minuteness. 


In Mk. 2 17 it is true that the proposition enforced—namely, that 
Jesus came into the world not for the righteous but for sinners— 
falls into exact parallelism with the corresponding proposition 
that the physician exists not for those who are well, but for 
those who are ill, But for Mk. 219 one must first go to v. 18 
for the parallel to the thesis about the children of the bride- 
chamber not fasting as long as the bridegroom is with them ; in the 
two parables of the old cloth on the new garment and of the 
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new wine also (vv. 21 /.), it is left to the reader himself to exercise 
his own intelligence in finding out why the folly of patching a 
new garment with an old rag is brought thus vividly before him. 


Sometimes there is simply a general indication of a 
sphere of things wherein the course of events is similar 
and where similar laws prevail, as, for example, the 
familiar sphere of husbandry (Mk. 426/.: the kingdom 
of God is as if a man, etc.; Mk. 43o/.: whereto shall 
we liken it? It is like a grain, etc.) where the formulas 
that are used indicate clearly enough the simiple point 
of comparison that lies at the root of the parable. 

Again, a large number of the parables of Jesus are in 
narrative form—e.g., Mk.43 (the sower), Mk. 121 ff. 
(the wicked husbandmen), and especially 
some of those which are peculiar to 
Lk. (15-19). These last, indeed, 
admit of being classed by themselves as a separate 
group; they are exactly what in profane literature are 
usually called fables. The desire for visual presenta- 
tion here goes one step farther than in the ordinary 
similitude ; the law which is represented in the latter as 
being, within its own field, of general validity, is in the 
other case individualised, in the living form of a story that 


7. Narrative 
parables. 


. makes a deeper impression ; it is set forth in a concrete 


instance which helps it to carry conviction to the mind 
in the higher sphere of religious truth. 

Here the parable does not speak of old wine or new bottles in 
general, but of a certain father who had two sons, and who 
passed through certain experiences which are described, of a 
certain nobleman who went into a far country and handed over 
his monies to be managed for him by his servants in his absence, 
and so forth. Here again the nobleman, his talents, his servants, 
and the rest, do not mean anything different from what the 
words ordinarily convey, but the same judgment as we are led 
to form on hearing the story we are called on to extend to 
similar conditions of things in the religious sphere; from the 
lower we must learn to ascend to the higher truth. 


A special variety of this second form of parable is 
represented in four examples in Lk. : the Good Samaritan 
: 103o f), the Foolish Rich Мап 
8 паз He e the Rich Man and Lazarus 
instances. — (16, 77) the Pharisee and the Publican 
(189 f.) Like the others they are narratives; but here 
the narrative moves from the beginning on the higher 
religious and ethical plane, the laws of which are to be 
set forth; the story is itself an instance of the propo- 
sition to be demonstrated. Here there is neither 
comparison nor allegory, there is no ‘laying alongside’ 
of two things that they may be compared ; if we are 
precluded from using the word ‘parable’ we must call 
them illustrative instances which establish an abstract 
religious or ethical truth by the evidence of a concrete 
case. But any one finding parabolic stories in which 
the comparison with the higher reality was entirely left 
to the imagination of the readers placed in close juxta- 
position with illustrative instances which in outward 
form are not distinguishable from them (cp Lk. 15 11-32 
апа Lk.18g f.) might very easily regard the two sorts 
as identical. 
The frequent omission of the second half of the 
parable—the half in which the precise ‘mystery of the 
2 kingdom of heaven’ which it sets forth is 
2 зм Eu defined—also explains why it 
exegesis. Was that the character and object of the 
parables of Jésus was so early misunderstood. Men 
found it impossible to imagine that the Saviour of 
the world should have indulged in long narratives 
drawn from the events of everyday life, and even 
narratives of the triumph of unrighteousness if only it is 
associated with cleverness (Lk. 16: /:), almost (it would 
appear) for mere purposes of entertainment, or that he 
should have seriously directed the thoughts of men to 
such trifling matters. With him, it was thought, every 
word onght to speak of the kingdom of Heaven, and of 
the way to everlasting life, In this way a second mean- 
ing came to be attached to his parabolic utterances ; 
they were allegorised so that they no longer (in spite of 
the words) spoke of husbandry or fishing, but of God 
and his word ; that which in the intention of the speaker 
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was to be suggested by them and thought of in con- 
nection with them, was actually introduced into them. 
Having thus been turned into dark and mysterious 
utteranees, they now had assigned to them quite a 
different purpose from that which they had fulfilled 
when they were used as aids to clcar understanding and 
to conviction : the purpose, namely, of conccaling the 
truth from the uninitiated. 

By this misapprehension endless difficulties for the 
understanding of the parables were created ; the history 
of the exegesis of the gospels from the earliest antiquity 
downwards to the present day hardly anywhere shows 
so great confusion, and so immense a variety of inter- 
pretations, as it does in the casc of the parables. 

Whilst some interpreters, following the example of interpreta- 
tion (which is due to the evangelist only) given in Mt. 13 37 J., 
exercised all their ingenuity in discovering in a rigorously con- 
sistent manner the deeper meaning of even the smallest detail 
—as, for example, in Lk. 1522, to find the spiritual significance 
of the robe, the ring, and the shoe— the exegetic tact of others 
perceives the futility of such an undertaking and contents itself 
with giving the meaning of the essential features; but in 
doing so the parable is made a bizarre and inartistic mixture of 
literal and figurative speech.1 

Here again, as in so many other points, it is 
possible for us to reject the synoptists’ view of the 
matter and yet retain our confidence in 
the trustworthiness of their tradition. 
That they have handed down to us fully 
and without alteration the parables as spoken by Jesus 
is indeed a proposition that no one will venture to 
maintain. That there must have been at least some 
alteration is conelusively shown by the variations ob- 
served in the parallel traditions preserved by different 
evangelists: for example, in Lk.154 f£ as compared 
with Mt. 18127, or in Lk. 1912 f. as compared with 
Mt.2514/ The very fact, however, that the parables, 
as given by the evangelists, have retained so much that 
is absolutely incompatible with their theory about them, 
proves conclusively how conservative has been the 
evangelists' treatment of the materials lying to their 
hand ; the same thing is evidenced by the admirable 
clearness, the lively and vivid naturalness, which 
distinguish the gospel parables as soon as they are 
correctly apprehended, and cleared of some accretions 
due to those through whom they have been handed 
down. Most of them unmistakably declare themselves 
to be creations of a unique originality, and what makes 
them of very special importance for us is that almost 
throughout they bear unmistakable evidence of genuine- 
ness, and thus tell us with no uncertain voice that which 
lay nearest to the very heart of Jesus. 

Among older exegetes the palm for textual elucidation is 
carried off by Chrysostom, Calvin, and the Jesuit Maldonatus. 

Д Of recent monographs the following may be 
11. Literature. mentioned. (German): F. L. Steinmeyer, 
Die Parabeln des Herrn, 1884 (strongly 
allegorising, but original); F. Gobel, Die P. Jesu methodisch 
ausgelegt, 1879-80 (steers an intermediate course) ; A. Jiilicher, 
Die Gleichnisreden Jesu, i? [generally] 1899 ; ii. [expository], 
1899. (Dutch): C. E. Van Koetsveld, De Gelizkenissen van den 
Zaligmaker, 1869, 2 vols. fol. (an exposition distinguished by 
learning and fineness of conception, but unfortunately without 
criticism of the evangelical tradition). (English): E. Greswell, 
An Exposition of the Parables of our Lord, 5 vols, 1834 ff. 
(vast accumulation of materials); R. C. Trench, Notes on the 
Parables of our Lord), 1841 ; (14, 1880 (very able, but does 
not keep within the limits itself lays down); A. B. Bruce, The 
Parabolic Teaching of Christ, 1882 (sounder in exegesis than 
Trench, yet hardly clear enough in principle). АСЕ 


PARACLETE. Theword trapakAHToc is met with, 
in the NT, only in the Johannine writings (Jn. 1416 26 
1526 167 1 Jn.2 1). 

In Job162 Aq. and Theod. use it to render pmo, while G has 


mapakàýtwp (see below § 3); and in Zach. 113 © renders рулу by 
таракАтүткб$. 


1 D. Weiss, in his commentaries on Mk. and Mt. (1872, 1876) 
was the first to break with this method in principle; but un- 
fortunately he failed to see clearly enough the impossibility of 
holding to the theory of a hardening tendency as applied to a 
form of speech which was expressly designed to make the 
subject-matter plainer. 


10. Genuine- 
ness. 
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From its ка ur кАтбс, єкАєктбє) the word can only have a 
passive meaningk ‘called in,’ ‘summoned to help.’ The Itala 

translates advocatus, and in classical Greek—it 
1. The term. does not occur in the LX X— it usually signifies 

one who defends before the judgment’ seat, the 
counsel for the defence; it has even found its way into the Targum 
and into Talmudic Hebrew. One of the examples of its use in 
the Targum is specially interesting, because it suggests a point 
of contact hetween the N'T expression and a late portion of the 
OT. Inthe speech of Elihu (a late insertion in a late book— 
see Jos [Book] § 12), we find that in order to produce repentance, 


and so to ‘redeem a man from going down to the pit,’ a special 
angelic agency is required—that of a ‘mediator’ or 'inter- 
preter'l(Job3323 /:). For this ‘interpreter’ the Targum has 
ки`5рлы (== таракАттоѕ). The opposite agent in the Talmud is 
sup (=катуүшр, катууороѕ). 

In 1 Jn. 21 the rendering ' advocate’ for rapáxAqros is 
demanded by the context: 'if any man sin' (and so has 
exposed himself to the condemnation of the 
divine Judge), ‘we have an advocate with 
the Father, one to speak for us, even Jesus Christ the 
righteous ; and he is a propitiation for our sins '——a mode 
of representation that would very naturally present itself 
as soon as the idea of the atoning death of Jesus, along 
with that of his return to the right hand of the Father, 
had begun to bear its fruit in the consciousness of 
believers. 

In the Fourth Gospel, however, it is not Christ who is 
designated as the Paraclete ; on the contrary, Christ dis- 
tinguishes the Paraclete in the clearest possible way from 
himself as well as from the Father ; the word there is a 
name (of which no further explanation is given) for the 
Spirit of Truth, or the Holy Spirit, which the exalted 
Redeemer is to send to his disciples ' from the Father '—— 
7.e., from the place where the Father is (‘who cometh 
forth from the Father,' 1526 167), or, otherwise, whom 
the Father is to bestow on the disciples, at his inter- 
cession and in his name, as an enduring possession. 
This Spirit the world will be unable either to see or to 
know ; unlike the Son he will descend unseen, and his 
remaining with the disciples is more precisely spoken of 
as an indwelling in their hearts (1417). His work—as 
spirit of truth, it could not be otherwise—is to testify of 
Christ (1526), to bring to the remembrance of the dis- 
ciples all the words of Christ, and to instruct them in all 
things; in other words, to carry on Christ's work un- 
interruptedly during the period that intervenes between 
his lifting up and their final reunion with him; indeed, 
to bring that work to perfection on a higher level— 
according to 1613 to lead the disciples into all truth— 
inasmuch as Jesus, while with them, out of consideration 
for their weakness had been compelled to leave much 
unsaid (1612). The counterpart of his exalted work in 
the disciples is that which he exercises towards the 
world, where he has the function of an é\éyxwv (AV 
'reprove, RV 'convict') which he executes in three 
decisive points—sin, righteousness, judgment. A further 
indication of the magnificence of the part assigned to 
the Paraclete in the Fourth Gospel is given in 7 38 f. 
although the use of the name is there avoided. 

Why now does this Holy Spirit, through whom, 
though dependent on the Son as well as on the Father, 
the work of God in believers is to be 
brought to its completion, receive the 
name of Paraclete? The evangelist 
cannot merely have taken over the name from some 
source or other without further consideration as to its 
meaning ; in 1416, the place where it first occurs, he 
speaks of him as another Paraclete; this does not 
necessarily imply that he wished to keep the title of 
mapaxAyres for Christ also, bnt he must have meant 
at least that this other Paraclete was now to begin 
discharging in a fuller measure the functions of a 
mwapaxAnros towards the disciples, whose fear is that they 
are about to be left orphans. In this there is not any 
idea of a vicarious presence of Jesus, any more than 


1 See Delitzsch, 77/059), 441 ; Cheyne, Job and Solomon, 44 f. 
[See Jon (Book), 8 12, col. 2484. Whatever the original reading 
may have been, the author of the present reading thought of an 
angelic Paraclete.] 


2. Usage. 


3. Interpre- 
tation. 
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there is of his being God's representative with men: 
God never needs any advocate or spokesman. Older 
and better grounded is the interpretation of таракћэтоѕ 
as meaning Comforter, or more generally, Exhorter, 
‘one whose office is mapaxAyots.’ - In the farewell dis- 
courses of the Master the reference to a Comforter as 
about to be sent would be indeed appropriate, and 
from Origen onwards many Greek exegetes have advo- 
cated this interpretation. Since Aquila and Theodotion 
actually substitute for the таракћторєѕ of Job 162 тарӣ- 
KAnTot, it seems to be made out that in late Greek usage 
the lexical impossibility involved—that of taking mapá- 
KMyros actively, just as if it were mapakaAQv——had 
actually become possible. We have no reason, how- 
ever, for expecting to find in Jn. any other meaning 
of the word тарікћтоѕ than that which it has elsewhere. 
It is indeed true that in no place does he point at the 
work of the Spirit as being to defend believers in the 
judgment,! in the manner in which we find this attri- 
buted to the son in r Jn.21; but just as the Latin 
Advocatus often occurs in a more generalised sense as 
equivalent to ‘helper’ or ‘ protector,’ we find similar 
instances also in the case of mapdxAyTos; in Philo, who 
frequently makes use of the word, it is sometimes to be 
taken in the broader and sometimes in the narrower 
sense (see Hatch, Zssays tn Biblical Greek, 1889, 
p. 82/.); in De mundi opif. 6, the only feasible 
meaning is even something like ‘instructor,’ ‘ adviser.’ 
Just so is the word employed in the gospel; in place 
of the Son about to return to the Father, the seemingly 
forsaken disciples are to receive the patronus, the 
‘helper’ xar? é£oxs5jv, the spirit of truth, who will take 
them up and lead them on, in the struggle for light and 
life, step by step, from victory to victory.? AJJ: 
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Eden in Jerahmeel (§ 9). 
Gunkel’s theory (§ то). 

The two trees; the serpent ($ 11). 
Babylonian illustrations (§ 12). 
Object of present story (§ 13). 
Object of original myth (§ 14). 
Name ' Eden’ (8 7). Influence of story on Jews (8 15). 
Babylonian theories (§ 8). Literature (§ 16). 


The Hebrew Pardes, DIB (Syr. pardaisd, Gk. 
Trapadeicoc) is from Old Pers. pairidaéza, ‘an en- 
closure, a place walled in’ (see Justi, Handbuch der 
Zendsprache). 

The word occurs in Neh. 28 Cant. 413 Eccles, 25 in the sense 
of ‘park’; in @ mapaó. «|i, ‘garden’ (see GARDEN, begin.). 

Evidently тараб. suggested the idea of 
1, Expressions. abundance of water (cp Ecclus. 2430 7; 


Susan. 15 ['Theod.]) ; the ‘ tree of life’ and the 
‘water of life’ naturally go together. On the occurrence of the 


Expressions (§ 1). 
Method of inquiry (§ 2). 
Ezekiel’s Eden (§ 3). 
Is. 14 4-20 (§ 4). 

Gen. 243 text ($ 5). 
Jerahmeel story (§ 6). 


1 B. W. Bacon (JBL, 1896, pp. 64 f) thinks that mapaxA. in 
Jn.1526 (the first occurrence of the word, according to his 
theory of the displacement of Jn. 14) may have the ordinary 
sense of an advocate, or helper, before a human tribunal. He 
regards Jn. 1518-16 4 as a recast or paraphrase of Mt. 10 16-25. 
In the opposition which the Church will encounter from the 
world in her witnessing for Christ, she will be assisted hy a 
divine Paraclete, who ‘ will testify’ of Jesus; ‘for it is not ye 
that speak, but the spirit of your Father which speaketh in 
you’ (Mt. 10 20). 

2 Following up a suggestion of Gunkel, Zimmern (in Vater, 
Sohn, и. Fiirsprecher in der babylonischen Gottesvorstellung, 
1896 ; see especially p. 13, n. 1) has recently raised the question 
whether the Jewish-Christian doctrine of the Paraclete may not 
contain elements of Oriental speculation; he recalls what the 
Babylonian fire-god does, acting as the advocate of men at the 
instance of Ea and Marduk. It is to be remarked, however, 
that the idea of a heavenly being engaging in the work of 
intercession for men is of such wide diffusion (see, e.g., Job 33 24, 
quoted already, which certainly looks like a purely Jewish 
passage) that we cannot take the Babylonian Nusku as its 
source; and, moreover, in the Fourth Gospel no intercessory 
function is attributed to the Paraclete. The name Paraclete, at 
any rate, will certainly not be of Babylonian origin; Jn.'s 
employment of it is sufficiently explained, if explanation is 
needed, from his acquaintance with Philo or with the Philonic 
theology ; in Philo, however, it occurs (Vit. Mos. 314), not as 
the designation of a third person in the Godhead, but as a 
predicate alongside of reAeióraros Tdv aperyy vids, which re- 
minds us only of 1 Jn. 21. 
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word pardesu in Assyrian, see PSBA, Dec. 1896; ZA 6 290, 
and on the late non-literary Greek usage, cp Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, 146. At the present day, тё mapadian is still the 
popular term for the valley descending southward from the 
sacred hill-forest at Idalion in Cyprus (Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
Kypros, 110). / 

A ‘paradise’ is properly a garden or orchard; but 
we shall here restrict ourselves to what we may quite 
simply and naturally call the mythical Paradise, a belief 
in which sprang up ages before the birth of history, and 
the significance of which is independent of historical 
criticism. ‘There are many mythic paradises; the 
region in which that of the Hebrews was located bears 
the name of узу, ‘ Eden,’ Gen. 28 10416 (єдєи!). Hence 


Paradise itself is called учуз, ‘the garden of Eden,’ 


215 (mapddecos), 323 f. (тараб. ris tpypijs, so GB 
in 215), Ezek. 3635 (кӯтоѕ rp.), Joel23 (т. тр.), or 
more shortly py, ' Eden,’ 15.513 (mapdé.), Ezek. 2813 
319 1618 (7 трофзј). In Ecclus. 4027 the Heb. text says 
that the fear of God is ‘like Eden a blessing ‘—7z.e., full 
of blessing (лото үлуз). We also find Paradise described 
by the phrases (r'n5w) mnm", ‘the garden of Yahwé' 
(or ‘of God’), Gen. 1310 Is. 513 Ezek. 2813; and ‘the 
holy mountain of God,’ Ezek. 28 14. 

Sound critical method requires us to begin by ascertain- 
ing the form or forms of the Hebrew tradition, and in 
2. Method of order to do this we must examine the 
classical passages respecting Paradise in 
Ezekiel and in Genesis. We can build 
to some extent on what has been already said in other 
articles (see CHERUB, §§ 2, 6; CREATION, § 20; 
DELUGE, § 17), and here as elsewhere the amount of 
reference to modern scholars and investigators is no 
measure of our obligations to them for stimulus and 
instruction. It has been necessary, however, to do all 
the critical work afresh from the first. A mere register 
of what is stated in books is not illuminative; in a 
continually advancing study we cannot be bound by 
authorities, 

At the point which we have now, as a body of workers, 
reached, an enlargement of our methods is enforced upon us. 
It is our slowness to act upon this which is almost the chief 
hindrance to our progress in biblical study. Old methods, 
where sound, must not indeed be renounced, but new methods 
must be applied, and that on an extensive scale (to avoid hasty 
conclusions), for it must be confessed that even critics whom 
one could not justly call unmethodical, have often gone astray 
through relying too much on a single method, and deciding 
questions before the whole body of facts lay spread out before them. 

(a) As to Ezekiel. In certain very remarkable 


passages of this prophet,? two royal personages are 

«ре stated to have been (metaphorically) in 
3. ea ‘Eden, the garden of Elohim '—the wise 

* and wealthy king of Tyre (2812 f.) and 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt (318 f. 111618). Why this 
metaphorical description is selected for these two kings 
is not clear. The king of Egypt, in particular, seems 
misplaced there, for the Jews cannot be supposed to 
have known that the Egyptians had their own very full 
conception of the supernal Paradise,? and geographic- 
ally the OT Paradise is specially Asiatic. And why 
too should it be said that the king (or ‘prince,’ as 
he is strangely called in 282) of Tyre was perfect in 
wisdom (vv. 3-57 12 17)? ‘The explanation we can offer 
is one which would be very surprising if there were not 
parallels for it both in the prophetic and in the narrative 
books. The prophecies in Ezek. 26-32 have probably 
been edited by some later writer than Ezekiel, and made 
to refer to Tyre and Egypt, whereas originally they 
referred to the king (or prince) and people of the 
N. Arabian Musri* The case is precisely similar to 


inquiry. 


1 Cp afeipov, птах; абан, Tw. 

? Cp the commentaries of Smend, Bertholet, Kraetzschmar ; 
also Toy's Hebrew Text and new translation in SBOT, See 
also Gunkel's Schöpfung und Chaos, 146 ; Genesis, 30 f. 

3 The Field of Ialu (see Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 168, 1804., 


183, 196). 
4 чу has been altered from "32, and DSD should be pointed 
D'si2—see Mizraim, PATHROS, 
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that of Jer. 46-51, and (as we shall see) to that of 
Gen. 210-14, as in Critica Biblica we shall develop at 
some length. We can now understand the wisdom 
ascribed to the divinely favoured king in Ezek. 28. 
‘The Misrites, like the IZdomites, enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion for wisdom ; to say that Solomon was wiser than 
the Jerahmeelites and the Misrites was the highest 
possible eulogy ! (т K.43o) Of course in bis original 
perfeetness the king of Missur was just as exceptionally 
wise as Solomon; he was indeed the equal of the 
‘sons of God’; for he dwelt in the mountain and 
garden of Elohim (see CHERUB, $ 2). No Baby- 
lonian monareh could be more conscious of his super- 
natural privileges than this king. There he walked 
to and fro in his ‘holiness,’ like the first man before 
he yielded to temptation. His * guilty aets,’ however, 
or, more precisely, his ‘unrighteous traffic'——here we 
pass from allegory into history—offended Yahwe, and 
the cherub (the mythie allegory resumed) whieh guarded 
the sacred mountain and its precious stones, destroyed 
him, by casting him, like the Etana of a Babylonian 
legend (see Eritan), with his ‘holiness profaned '? to 
the lower earth ; or, to leave mythology, a fire came 
forth from the very midst of his kingdom which con- 
sumed him. 
To understand this passage it will be well to eom- 

pare it with Is. 144-20, which, as is pointed out else- 

where,? refers not to some Babylonian 
4. Is.114-2o. i Р i 

or Assyrian king but to the king of 
Jerahmeel in N. Arabia, by whom in the Chaldzean 
period the Jews were oppressed. In z. 12 this king is 
called, not * Lucifer ' or ' the daystar,' but ' Jerahmeel,' 4 
and the 'mount of congregation’ (3399 *2—7.e., the 
mountain of Elohim) where he claims to dwell, but 
from which (ep Ezek. 2816) he shall be cast out, is 
described as being pex ‘nat. t.e., probably, 'in the 
recesses of Safon (Safan)' which seems to have been a 
name nearly equivalent to Missur (the ethnic belonging 
to it 15 Sefort=Sefani); cp StAPHAN, ZAPHON, 
ZEPHANIAH. It is not impossible that a very unlikely 
phrase in Ezek.2814 (EV, ‘thou art, or wast, the 
anointed cherub that covereth')? should, by critical 
emendation, be read ' (thy dwelling was) in the recesses 
of Cusham [see CusH, 2]; thy throne (thou exaltest).' 


See further Сут. Bi. It may be noted here that a particular 
phrase (C'2* 25р) which at first sight appears destructive of 


the above hypothesis iscorrupt. Any one can see this in Ezek. 
282, where ‘I sit in a seat of God in the heart of the seas’ 
cannot be right. But if one passage in the group is corrupt, 
all the other passages are so too—z.e., the original prophecy 
became corrupt in one place, and because it suited the editor's 
interest to read ‘Tyre’ for * Missur, he harmonised the other 


passages (27 492527 288) with it. The original reading most 


l In 1 К. 430 Solomon is said to have been ‘wiser than the 
sons (son ?) of Jerahmeel' (see MAHOL, Ѕогомох). In Ezek. 
253 (emended text) we read, ‘Behold, thou art wiser than 
Jerahmeel; (even) those of Halusah cannot reach thee' 


(PRID Мо солуп "w2nT2 ARK соп лэл). Cornill's correction 
cen, ‘magicians,’ is brillant, but 'm itself is a suspicious 
word, Kraetzschmar keeps MT's ongda, but emends сор 


into SESS, which is not very plausible. A historical key was 
wanted for a satisfactory emendation. Halüsah (see Isaac, § 1, 
ZIKLAG) was a city in the Negeb renowned in the Jerahmeelite 
and Hebrew religious legends. 

? Read up (z. 18) with Toy. 

3 The view given in Isaan ii., § 9 (9), with which the views 
of Marti and Dillm.-Kittel may be compared, plausible and 
reasonable as it is, needs rectification. The passage thus 
becomes a member of a large group of passages, the obscurities 
of which can now for the first time be fully removed. See 
Crit. Bib. 

3 Read Sym for 5 3; see LUCIFER. 

5 ‘O covering cherub’ (2. 16, EV) is due to an absurd error of 
the text. gg ск v n2 Soon ds a corruption of ум n05 
gu ‘thy coverings were stones of fire'™— i.e., precious stones ; this 
is a repetition of the clause at the end of v. 14 (а similar cor- 
rection). 

6 In 274 Cornill most wisely reads zou for MT's To, 


but omits the corresponding correction 7218: for 252. 
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probably was сок bars, ‘in the mansion of God,’ except in 
288, where we must read OR OND ЭМЕПЛ mpm, ‘and thou 
shalt die, O Jerahmeel, (cast out) from the mansion of God.’ 
There is also corruption in Is. 148, which in its original form 
referred probably to the songs of the cities of Benjamin, which 
had suffered so greatly from the raids of the Cherethires (Ле., 
Rehobothites), a section of the Jeralimeelites. 

This form of the Paradise-story is remarkable for 
its mention of the divine mountain in Eden with its 
garden or grove (on the summit?) and its ‘stones ot 
fire’ (Ze., precious stones; see CHERUB, $ 2, n. 2), 
also from its affirmation of the original blamelessness ot 
the man who dwelt in Eden. This important feature 
of the story may perhaps refer to the time when the 
Kenites were the tutors of the Israelites in the worship 
of Yahwé (see MosEs, $ 14). The ‘unrighteous 
traffic" by which the Misrite king provoked Yahwe may 
be the traffic in Israelite slaves—eaptives of war (Aim. 
lo, reading syp for чх). Plainly the garden of Eden 
was, according to Ezekiel, in the Jerahmeelite land —;. e. , 
in N. Arabia. 

(2) As to Genesis. ‘lhe writer of Gen. 242-3 assumed 
that the original occupation of man was agriculture ; ! 

5. Gen.2 f; “| in 246-7 he imagines a time before 
text examined. : e commencement of agriculture, and 

e 1s apparently indebted to an older 
and fuller narrative which began with a description, 
only slightly exaggerated, of the physical phenomena 
witnessed by the first colonists of Babylonia (see col. 
949) Gunkel, it is true, thinks that the mention of 
' bushes ' (mi) and ‘herbs’ (sy) in v. 5 points specially 
to Palestine. But maiz mi 15 almost certainly a cor- 
ruption ? of ss, ' grass' (ep Is. 156 ; Ps. 372). ‘Grass’ 
and 'herbs'—the only natural parallels—are as ap- 
propriate in Babylonia as in Palestine, while >x (if 
rightly explained аѕ = Bab. ed4 'flood'?) must come 
directly from a Babylonian story. Instead of рекл], 


‘from the earth,’ we should perhaps with Haupt read 
OY ‘upon the earth';4 so the full Babylonian 


colouring is restored. 
Like Holzinger (see below) the present writer was once 
inclined to read [E for 7х (G, Pesh., Vg., actually render 


‘fountain’), and ji2 for n2zN7. He rejected this solution, 


however, (1) because the explanation given on col. 949 (not 
considered by Holz.) is perfectly valid, (2) because he hopes to 
have made it probable that the substratum of zv. 10-14 is not 
secondary, and (3) for the reason mentioned above. Holzinger 
thinks that the mention of the want of rain and of the drenching 
flood (7х) side by side is incongruous, If there was a ‘flood, 
plants would surely have appeared. But such an excessive 
flood as is supposed was a poor substiture for orderly rain, and 
it is admitted on col. 949 that water-plants must have appeared 
for a time—in short, the description is not without some mythic 
exaggeration, 

Of course, something which the narrator has omitted 
must be supplied mentally; the ‘flood’ spoken of 
must have been subjugated by Yahwe before he planted 
the garden or park in Eden, and we should expect a 
reference (such as we find in one of the Babylonian 
myths?) to the setting of the streams ‘in their places." 
We have now to study the great geographical enigma 
in 210-14, The passage is rendered thus in RV: 

‘And a river went out of Eden to water the garden; and 
from thence it was parted, and became four heads. The name 
of 11 * first is Pishon ; that is it which compasseth the whole 
lanu of Havilah [rather Hahavilah], where there is gold; and 
the gold of that land is good; there is bdellium and the onyx 


stone, And the name of the second river is Gihon : the same 
is it that compasseth the whole land of Cush. And the name of 


1 This is enough to show that the Paradise-story did not 
originate either among the Hebrews or among the Jerahmeelites. 
Cp Wellh. Prol. 324, n. 1. 

2 Note the warning Pasek. mum springs from ууп, an early 
correction of me. 

3 See CREATION, 8 20c, with n. 3; GARDEN, $ 5; Ball's note 
in ‘Genesis,’ SBOT Heb. 47, and Hauprs, ibid., 118. 

4 P iii of the American Oriental Society, 1896, pp. 
158 ff. 

5 See CREATION, § 5. 
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the third river is Hiddekel: that is it which goeth in front 
of Assyria.) And the fourth river is Euphrates." 

Most recent critics agree in thinking that this is not 
a part of the original narrative (so Ew., Di., Bu., Toy, 
Bacon, Oxf. Hex., Holz., Gunkel; cp GARDEN, § 5). 
They remark that it is too learned for its context and 
interrupts the story, and Holzinger thinks that the 
contents are, partly at least, a creation of the writer's 
fancy. ‘This able critic also thinks that v. 6 once stood 
somewhere after v. 8, in the description of the garden. 
Of these suggestions, the easiest to deal with is the last, 
which indeed has also occurred to the present writer 
(see above). The objeetion 10 placing v. 6 elsewhere 1s 
that it needs to be explained how Yahwe could get the 
trees to grow; in perfectly dry soil this would of course 
be impossible. As for the ‘learning’ of the passage, 
the word must at any rate be used in a qualified sense. 
It is presamably meant that the writer reports the 
fantastic geographical notions which have reached him ; 
and certainly Delitzsch, Haupt, and Sayce have done 
their best (see below) to make this view acceptable. 
But textual criticism must precede and clear the way 
for archzeology, and it is in textual criticism that we are 
still somewhat behind. The signs of probable cor- 
ruption in vv. 10-14 are so striking (in v. ro they have 
been pointed out already by Holz.) that we are bound 
to apply the methods of correcting the text which 
have already served us so well m many other cases. 
Verse 11 fs has been emended elsewhere (GOLD, $ 1; 
Topaz) ; but the form of text there proposed can only 
represent the intermediate stage between the original 
and the present text. Verses ro-14, in their original 
form, probably ran nearly as follows :— 


* And a stream went out from Eden to water the garden, and 
afterwards it spread itself out ? and watered the whole of Misrite 


Arabia’ (s9 27у%27лк npeóm TB’ Суол). 

By a mistake such as occurs again and again,? aW. 
‘ Arabia,’ was misread myzow, ‘four’; mwa (which our 
dictionaries boldly render ‘arms’ ог‘ branches ') eomes 
from magix; vx is frequently substituted in the tradi- 
tional text for туо or «zi (one cannot always be quite 


sure which is right). When the ‘four heads’ had thus 
been brought into existence, it only remained to identify 
them. ‘The old Babylonian myth had been naturalised 
in Jerahmeel, and, even when adopted by the Hebrews, 
its geography long continued to be purely Jerahmeelite. 
Consequently, if Jerahmeel, as known to the editor of 
the corrupt text, could not furnish the requisite four 
streams, all that could be done was to imagine that, at 
a distant period, while the enchanted garden existed, 
there were four streams. The following may be nearly 
what the editor, and the interpolator who followed him,* 
wrote in explanation of the partly misread words in 
v. 10, ' it spread itself and became four heads ' :— 

‘The name of the first is Pishon ; that is it which encircles 
the whole land of Hahavilah [the land of Cusham, Missur, 
Jerahmeel, and the bné Ishmael]. And the name of the second 
stream is Rehobothon ; that is it which encircles the whole land 
of Cush. And the name of the third stream is Jerahmeel ; that 


is it which flows E. of Geshur (or Missur?), and the fourth 
stream is Ephrath.' 5 


| чим n20p. AV and RVmg. ‘toward the east of Assyria,’ 
so Aq., Targums, Dillm.(), Del, Kautzsch, Reuss, Gunkel; 
AVmg. ‘eastward to Ass'; Strack, ‘in front of Ass.’, ср 
xatévavte; Kautzsch-Socinil), ‘along <Ass.’; Kau. - Ѕосіпі), 
*hitherward from Ass." Whitehouse (Exfos. 7 [1888] 135) 
follows б. Dillm.@) and Holzinger are uncertain. Evidently 
there is some error in the text; the suspicious word is TE'N. 

2 The same sense as in Ezek. lir (M). See BDB, and 
Ges.-Bu., s.v. 4*5. 

3 Usually IW (Arabians) is misread DYJA, ‘forty.’ So 
in Gen. 74, where read “оп the land of the Arabians and the 
Jerahmeelites’; x K.198, where Elijah's journey is descrihed 
as ‘in the road (?) of the Arabians and Jerahmeelites'; also the 
passages, quoted in Moses, § 11, to which we may doubtless 
add Gen. 1513 (reading ‘and the Arabians and Jerahmeelites 
shall afflict them’; пулду) = pany). 

4 The interpolated gloss is placed in square brackets. 

5 Ephrath is one of the popular distortions of Jerahmeel (cp 
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We shall return presently to the very different form 
of text which now represents this early insertion. What 
it is most important to call attention 
to just now is the fact that the early 
Hebrew legends are predominantly 
Jerahmeelite. We do not of course deny the potent 
influence of Babylon, which indeed we have already 
pointed out in 242-75. We also affirm the probability 
of a revival of Babylonian influence on Hebrew traditions 
at а later period (cp CREATION, $ 23). But we assert 
that the original Hebrew legends were received from 
the Jerahmeelites, among whom, both on the N. 
Arabian border and in Palestine itself, the early Israelites 
lived. The Jerahmeelite colouring of the Hebrew 
legends may have been injured by scribes, but by по 
means have all traces of it been effaced. Thus the 
traditional text may tell us that ‘Yahwe [Elohim] 
planted a garden in Eden eastward’ (Gen. 28) ; bnt it 
is certain that eap and pp» are common corruptions of 
5wsnv ; and with the Paradise-story of Ezekiel before 
us we cannot hesitate to read, ‘ Yahwe [Elohim] planted 
a garden in Eden of Jerahmeel' A recent writer,! 
noticing features of the Paradise-story ' which every 
scholar feels never originated on Jewish soil, and for 
which Babylonian lore fails to account, asks what 
inland country in or near a desert like Arabia can have 
been the source of the narrative. It may be hoped that 
this question has been answered. 

So too, it is plausible to hold that the deluge was originally 
described as overwhelming the land of the Jerahmeelites (see 
col. 3573, n. 3), and the ark as settling on ‘the mountains ot 
Jerahmeel’ (bono, partly miswritten, partly emended in the 
traditional text as yay, ‘Ararat’). Sotoo‘the beginning of Nim- 
rod's kingdom was Jerahmeel' (cn this reading of Gen. 10 ro see 
NIMROD), and it was ‘as they journeyed in Jerahmeel' (Gen. 112, 
text, qipn?—v.e., (1) east wards, Dillmann; (2) in the E., Kalisch, 
Kautzsch, Holzinger; (3) from the E., Gunkel; cp @ ало 
évatoAw@y) that the primitive men ‘found a plain in the land of 
Geshur '(text, SHINAR, g.v.) So too the warlike story in Gen. 14 
is largely concerned with * Jerahmeel,’ and the region chosen by 
Lot (1310/4), where lay the cities destroyed by a judgment, 
was originally placed in Jerahmeel (322 and 423 $3 in тт. rof- 
and papa in v. 11 being corruptions of Syonala); see Sopom, 
MELCHIZEDEK). 

We have still to ask, How does the name Eden fit 
into our present theory? According to Reuss and 

р , Dillmann it is a purely symbolic name 
7, Name “Eden. invented by fe Hebrew narrator, 
and meaning ‘pleasure’ (трифт).? Certainly we can 
easily imagine that later Hebrew writers (but hardly 
Ezekiel) gave the name this interpretation (cp 4 Esd. 
753), and both Delitzsch and Duhm have seen an 
allusion to this meaning in the phrase (not, it is to 
be feared, beyond critical questioning) яту on ‘the 
stream of thy pleasures,’ in IPs. 369[8]. But purely 
symbolic names in ancient myths are improbable; 43 
(Nod) may suggest the sense of ‘wandering,’ and 
‘Iden’ that of ‘ pleasure,’ but the names were origin- 
ally geographical. The ‘father of Assyriology’ (Sir H. 
Rawlinson) conjectured that Gan-Eden was a popular 
Hebraised form of Gunduni$ = Kar-duniá&. — This is the 
name of an extremely fruitful territory which, like 
Frd. Delitzsch in 1881, Rawlinson supposed to be 


6. Jerahmeelite 
form of story. 


RacuEr) Why has the fourth stream no geographical descrip- 
tion? Either because it was so well known (was it the so-called 
River oF Есүрт?), or because no fresh variation of the 
previous description appeared possible; ‘Jerahmeel’ and 
* Ephrath' are in fact the same. 

Y Worcester, Гле Book of Genesis, etc. (1901), p. 157. 

2 Kalisch supports the rendering *in the east' by a reference 
to 13 11 15. 9 rr [12]; but in both places "worm ds surely the 
right reading. The corruption, however, is an early one, and 
Jensen (Aosmol. 214, n. 1) even thinks that this O72 has 


influenced the view of the situation of Paradise given by Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, sépi[£] 96 тал: tov "caro THY yov THY mépav 
évOa xai б Tapaderoos xarà ávaroAàs Keita, Similarly, according 
to Kohut (JOR 2224 7. [1800]), the statement in the Vendidad 
(224) that Yima, the first man, went ‘to meet the sun,’ is sug- 
gested by 2722. 


3 Reuss (La Bible) would emend |77271 into NYT, ‘a 
garden of pleasure.’ ? 
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close to Babylon, but which, as Tiele and Winckler 
have shown,! was in 5. Babylonia, close to the Persian 
Gulf, and means Kaldi-land. Obviously this will not 
accord with our present theorv; but who any longer 
defends it? We might, however, if no better course 
presented itself, accept Ета. Delitzsch's comparison of 
the Bab. word edinu, a synonym of sêru, meaning 
‘field, plain, desert’ (Pur. 79). ' Eden-jerahmeel ` in 
the text as restored above would then mean ‘the desert 
of lerahmeel, and we might venture to compare Gen. 
111, where we should not improbably read, * Now the 
whole human people was (of) one speech in the 
wilderness of the Jerahmeelites’ (oẸwsar nates for 
кли шолт)? The explanation is nevertheless almost 
certainly wrong ; * Eden’ is the name of a part of N. 
Arabia, and virtually equivalent to Cush or Missur, 
or perhaps (see Che. 2s." on Ps. 74:5) to Ethan. 
There is a difficult passage in Amos (14 f), which has 
hitherto not been satisfactorily explained,’ but which 
becomes clear if the Hazael mentioned is a N. Arabian 
king (see Schr. A-4 Т", 207), and if * Dammesek" (as 
in 1 К. 1915) is miswritten for * Cusham.' and ' Aven ' 
for *On' (as in Hab.37); in this case * Beth-eden’ 
will of course be on the N. Arabian border, and ' Aram ' 
will be—*jJerahmeel.' ee also 2 Ch. 20:2, where 
Eden’ (pz) ben Joah is a Gershonite, and ср the 
name Adonijah (-:7x«) which is at any rate most 
probably an expanded ethnic. 4 


Here it is necessary to guard ourselves against mis- 
conception. We have no objection whatever to explain 
5. Babylotlian + то- T ae Ae ita ae m (шз 

iier iMi ight of Baby оше S Du as we 
can. The nucleus of these verses had 

come down to their second (?) editor in a corrupt form, 
and he edited it presumably in the same wav as Gen. 
11:-9—/7.e., on the theory that it had some reference to 
Babylonia. He had probably heard of the Babylonian 
belief, expressed at the end of the great Deluge-story, 
in a terrestrial Paradise * at the mouth of the streams’ 
(тле wT writ); see DELUGE, S3 2, 15, 17. These 
Streams were, according to Jensen (Aesmol. 213). no 
other than the Tigris and the Euphrates.’ It is reason- 
able to suppose that a Hebrew editor of Gen. 210-14 
would (like the writer or compiler of Dan. 10)5 identify 
* Hiddekel' with the Tigris. in spite of the initial Hi 
[see HiDbEKEL]. aud ‘Pérath’ with the Euphrates. 
Thus he would provide himself with two out of the 
four streams required by v. 10, as he read it. The 
present writer cannot satisfy himself that he attempted 
anything more than this. sull, when we consider that 
Alexander the Great supposed at first that the sources 
of the Egyptian Nile were in NW. India, it becomes 
barely conceivable that a Hebrew writer tight. regard 
the imaginary upper course of the Nile in Asia zs one 
of the streams of Paradise, and connect the (corrupt) 
name Gihon with it? We can even imagine with 


1 Tiele, RAG 7a fy Winckler, Unters. 35 /. 

? Ф gets over the difficulty of the traditional text by a 
paraphrase, xai фазу uia тазу: Dillmann renders, ‘the same 
words, or expressions” Holzinger admits the harshness of the 
phrase. Can we acquiesce in it when 77x and ony (or the like) 
are obviously such common corruptions of *x2-77* and z*9x2z7*? 

3 See Driver in the Cao rzage Bie and Nowack in AVA, 
ad lo. 

3 A close inspection of the names of David's sons will justify 
the statement, See special articles 

5 According to the Bundahii (ch. 20 in West's translation) 
two chief rivers, called the -rag and the Véh. rise in the 
Iranian sacred mountain Albiirz, but also eighteen other streams, 
the list of which begins with the Diglat (Tigris) and the Frat 
(Euphrates) — Mbürz is the later contraction of Hara-berezaiti, 
above which (for there is no favouritism as in Babylonia) the 
souls of all the righteous go up (Vend. 19 30). 

6 Very possibly, however. in a document used and misunder- 
stood by the editor of Daniel. Hiddekel may have been corrupted 
out of * Jerahmeel' Cp Perm, $ 6 (end). 

* Halevy, however (Revue sémitigue, 1893. p. 33), identifies 
the Persian Gulf, continued westward towards the Red 5 
with the Gihoa, which * compasses the whole land of Cush.’ 
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Haupt! that he might connect the remaining (corrupt) 
name Pishon with the Persian Gulf (the Bab. irn 
marritu; see MERATNAIM), or rather with the Persian 
Gulf joined to the Red Sea, which, he may have thought, 
formed one great river encircling the whole of Hahavilah 
(f.¢., Arabia? except the northern part), and springing 
from the same source as the (supposed) Asiatic upper 
course of the Nile. 

To complete our account of Haupt'’s theory, it should be 


added that he lays great stress on the phrase in Is 14 13 which 
we have translated above ‘in the recesses of Saphón ' ; like other 


scholars, he adheres to the usual rendering of pss, * north,' and, 
to explain this phrase as well as that in P< 48 3 [2,3 supposes 
(with. Hitzig, Stade, and Smend) that the Jewish exiles in 
Babylonia believed that. Yahwe dwelt in the N., not (as of 
old) at Horeb. As a consequence, he thinks that the exiles 
transferred the gan-Eden to Armenia (7.е., the NE.), near the 
common source of the Euphrates and the Tigris. From this 
great body of water, according to Haupt. the Jews believed two 
other streams—viz., the Asiatic course of the Nile and the Persian 
Gulf—to have branched off, to the E. of the Tigris But the 
exegetical and critical objections to this view of the transferred 
dwelling-place of Yahwe (for some of which see Kraetzschmar, 
Ezech. 9) are insuperable. 

A brief mention must also be given to the view of 
Ета. Delitzsch in 1881 (in his Ио Zag das Paradies f) 
which for a time attracted Prof. Sayce.* Taking the 
Heb. ‘eden as = Bab. edinu * plain,’ he locates Paradise 
in the plain of Babylonia, the northern part of which is 
watered exclusively by the Euphrates. The Pishon 
and the Gihon he identifies with the Pallacopas (the nar 
Pallukat of the inscriptions) and the Shan en-Nil 
canals? which may have been river-beds before they 
were made subservient to Babylonian irrigation, But 
Delitzsch's attempt to explain the names PisHoN [ф.т.] 
from fisanin)u and Gihon from Gug dra ог GuAóna, a 
name of the Arahtu, is admitted to have been unsuccess- 
ful. Sayee therefore (Crit, Mon. 101) would now place 
the garden of Eden in the neighbourhood of Eridu. the 
sacred city of Ea. This is certainly plausible. Eridu 
(now 44% SAahrein), though at present far inland, was 
once on the sea-coast, and Jensen (Aosmo/. 213) refers 
to a place in the inscriptions where the ‘mouth of the 
streams’ is mentioned in connection with Eridu. It 
is here that we should most probably place the 
enchanted island where Par-napistim, the hero of the 
Deluge-story, was placed by the gods, and where, 
according to a hymn or incantation, a magic palm grew, 
with precious stones for fruits (cp Ezekiel's ‘stones of 
fire' = precious stones) Sayce thinks that the river of 
the Hebrew Paradise is the Persian Gulf, into which 
four streams flowed — viz, the Euphrates, the Tigris, 
the Kercha (=Choaspes), and the Pallakopas canal. 
Unfortunately for this theory, there appear to be no 
Babylonian names for the last two of these streams 
from which 'Pishon' and 'Gihon' might fairly be 
derived. 

With regard to Lenormant's theory (Les origines, vol. i.) that 
the primitive Paradise lay where Zend tradition placed it, in 
the highlands of the Hindu Kush, it may safely be said that 
whatever resemblances there may be between Gen. 2 / and the 
account in Fargard 2 of the Vendidad, are much more likely to 
be due to borrowing (possibly at more than one period) on the 
part of the Iranians, than to the derivation of both accounts from 
a common Aryan source. Babylon must be the parent of the 
Paradise-myth as known to the Iranians, the Jerahmeelites, and 
the Hebrews ; otherwise, why should this myth have been known 
only to a favoured few of the Aryan and the Semitic peoples? 


The theories which make the Hebrew Paradise-story 


1 Wo lag das Paradies? (from Ueber Land und Meer, 3894-955 
по. 15). 7 Haupt adopts Nestle's etymology of Pisnos [.2.], 
and explains it as * the stream with high waves’ 

? h is significant, however, that we never hear again of the 
gold of Hahavilah. 

3 On this much misunderstood passage see CONGREGATION 
(Мосхт оғ). When will Bredenkamp's aspiration (Gesefz м. 
Profheten, 145) be fulfilled, and the * fatal mountain of the gods" 
be banished from the hymn-book of Israel? 

4 See review of Del.'s Paradies in Acad., Nov. 5, 1881, p. 349- 

5 Delitzsch identifies the Shatt en-Nil with the ancient 
canal called Arahtu; but according to Haupt (note in Toy's 
Ezekiel, Eng. еб, SBOT 93 /). the Arahtu was to the N. of 
Babylon, and the Shatt en-Nil is probably the (лаги) Kabaru, 
at Nippur (see CHEBAR). 
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simply a loan from Babylonia having failed, we return 
. to the hypothesis of a partly Babylonian, 

Ue ue partly p imd The Jer- 

Jerahmeel. ahmeelites, from whom the Israelites took 
the story, probably located Paradise sometimes on a 
vastly high mountain, sometimes in a garden (at its 
foot ?), in some part of the Jerahmeelite territory. Cp 
Che. Ps.) on Ps, 7415. Тһе mountain (with a sacred 
grove on its summit) has dropped out of the story 
in Gen. 2 f., but is attested in Ezek., and in the Eth. 
Enoch 24 f. (cp 186-9) the tree of life is placed in 
a mountain-range in the 5.1 As to the locality, if it 
be correct that by the Hebrew phrase соп nzi pue 
злу. ‘a land flowing with milk and honey,’ a part of 
the Negeb was originally meant (Nu. 182327, on 
which see NEGEB, § 7) we might infer that this 
fruitful land, with its vines, pomegranate-trees, and fig- 
trees (cp Gen. 37), had once upon a time been the Jer- 
ahmeelite Paradise. The phrase quoted from Nu. 1327 
may seem an exaggeration ; but we can hardly doubt 
that the river of milk and honey which (cp ‘Secrets of 
Enoch,' ch. 8) flowed through Paradise is the earthly 
antitype (the ancients would have said, the continuation) 
of the river which flowed through the Elysian fields of 
the Milky Way? (cp col. 2104, n. 3). 

This view is in essential agreement with that of 
Sayce—that the four rivers of Paradise were originally 
the rivers of the four regions of the earth, which were 
fed by the ocean-stream that girdled the earth and 
descended from the sky (Acad., Oct. 7, 1882, p. 263). 
The Paradise-myth belongs in fact to the same cycle as 
the Creation and Deluge stories. All these narra- 
tives come from Babylonia; but in spite of their present 
scenery, all are connected with sky-myths, the first men 
being originally viewed as divine men, the companions 
of the sky-god, and the flood, equally with the great 
ocean-stream, being the counterpart of the heavenly 
ocean (cp DELUGE, § 18). 

Al the same time we must bear in mind that Paradise is, by 
its very conception, an enchanted land. From a mythical point 
of view, it was quite conceivahle that more distant parts of N. 
Arabia than that referred to above, though bleak and bare after- 
wards, might, in the world's childhood, have been covered with 
pleasant trees. Certainly the language of Is. 14 13 (end), which 
may well be drawn from tradition, would seem to suggest a 
somewhat remote part of the region called Saph6n. 

Gurnkel's theory (Gen. 33) is unsatisfactory in so far 
as it places the ' mountain of Elohim' in the far N., 

, identifying it with the north pole? (the 
кы ‘station’ of Bel in Babylonian cosmo- 
ў logy). Another part of it, however, is 

well worth considering—viz., the view that the Paradise 
of the Hebrew writer is no narrower region than the 
earth itself. "This may indeed be, strictly regarded, an 
exaggeration ; but it contains an important truth which 
is often overlooked. lt is true that, just as the upper 
river of milk and honey belonged to the whole sky, so 
far as it was inhabited by gods and bv blessed souls, so 
the river of Paradise belonged, theoretically, to nothing 
of less magnitude than the earth ; originally indeed the 
earth, viewed as a great mountain, may have been the 
kar élihim. The Hebrew story itself (see the short 
form of zv. 10-14, $ 5) by no means states that the 
course of the river was confined to the garden. Thanks 
to this beneficent stream, N. Arabia (the representative 
of the outside world) was delightful as compared with 
the earlier time described in Gen. 25. Thus room was 
left for other myth-makers to devise different geo- 
graphies of Paradise. "The myth is at home, not only 

1 Charles (Enoch, p. 98) expresses surprise that the tree should 
bein the 5. From the old Hebrew point of view, however, it 
is not wonderful. It is the moderns who have confused our 
ideas through false inferences (see $8 8, 10). 

2 Cp Hymn to the Nile (Guieysse's transl., RP, 3 48), 
‘ Watering the orchards created by Ra, to cause all the cattle 
to live, thou givest the earth to drink, inexhaustible one! path 
that descendest from the sky’; cp Gunkel, Genesis, 33. 

3 Cp EARTH (Four QUARTERS), 8 2; Jensen, Aosmol. 25. 


But the Babylonian Paradise was in the ѕомій, and so too 15 
Horeb, the ‘ mountain of Elohim.' 
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among the Iranians (who derived it from Babylon, but 
modified it to suit themselves), but also ‘among the 
American Indians, the Sioux and the Aztecs, the Mayas, 
the Polynesians.’ Brinton, who points this out, adds, 
with theoretical accuracy, that ‘the four rivers are the 
celestial streams from the four corners of the earth, 
watering the tree as the emblem of life.’ 1 

We now pass on to other details. Chief among the 
trees of the garden were ' the tree of life in the midst of 
the garden, and the tree of knowledge of 


pud iid good and evil’ (295). Of any of the 
serpent trees the man who was placed in the 


garden was permitted by Yahwe to eat, 
except (as the text now stands) of ' the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil.’ It is obvious (though Winckler 2 
apparently thinks otherwise) that there must have been 
an earlier form of the Hebrew myth in which only one 
tree was specially named. Budde and Gunkel agree in 
fixing upon ‘the tree of knowledge of good and evil’; 
Kuenen, more wisely ( 77. 718136), prefers the tree of life. 
Of course, as Budde remarks, ‘the original narrator 
cannot possibly have reported that the man had been per- 
mitted to eat of the tree of life as well as of the other 
trees of the garden.'? Consequently, it being probable 
on various grounds (see, e.g., 323 f., and cp Gunkel) that 
our present narrative is composite, it is assumed (at 
least by Gunkel) that in one of the literary sources only 
one tree—that mentioned above—was specially named, 
whilst in the other two trees were mentioned.* There is 
much to be said for this theory. Still, it must be con- 
fessed, not only that the closing words of 29 appear to 
drag,? but that the phrase ‘ the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil' is both obscure and (in a myth like this) im- 
probable. ^ The worthiest, but at the same time the least 
defensible, interpretation is no doubt that of Jastrow 
(Rel. Bab. and Ass. 553, note)—viz., that ' good and 
evil’ means our ‘everything,’ or the Babylonian ' secrets 
of heaven and earth.’ The poorest, and yet on the 
whole the easiest, is that ‘knowing good and evil’ means 
the art of living smoothly—e.g., with reference to the 
sexual distinction. But can we believe that any good 
Hebrew writer would have devised such a phrase as 
this out of his own head? Jn all such cases textual 
corruption is the root of the evil. 


The narrative in its present form does not require emenda- 
tion; even the repellent phrases in 25 22 have to stand. But 
in the original narrative the words which closed 2 9 were probahly 
parallel to [21 зг, ‘in the midst of the garden.’ Is there any 
probable Hebrew phrase which can underlie эчт s» олус [en 
having regard to the habits and dangers of the scribes? There 


is—one may very plausibly read ойт "252,6 ‘іп the navel of 


1 Religions of Primitive Peoples, 126. Cp Sayce, review of 
Lenormant's Les origines, vol. i., Acad., Oct. 7, 1282, p. 263. 

? In the Alexander legend Alexander receives his oracle from 
two special trees in а rapáóeigos. Winckler (G/ 2 тоя) compares 
these two oracular trees with the two trees in the Hebrew 
Paradise, both called (according to him) ' tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil.' One of them, he says, became the tree of 
life, by a confusion with the (Babylonian) plant of life (see 8 12). 
May we not rather say that the original tree of life declined 
into a plant in the S. Babylonian myth, as with the Hindoos it 
shrivelled up into the lotus-flower on which Brahma rests * 

3 Die biblische Urgeschichte, 53. It may be noted that from 
a feeling of the inconsistency of magic with moral religion all 
mention of the magic tree of immortality—the Gaokerena— is 
excluded from the ancient Zoroastrian hymns called the Gáthás. 
Cp OPs. доо 439. А 

4 This view is at any rate simpler than that given by Budde 
in 1885. 

$ Diver has made a gallant attempt (//ebrazca, Oct. 1885, 
p- 33) to save the text ; he quotes a number of examples to show 
that ‘the order is quite regular and natural. But is it quite 
natural in this context? It is certainly awkward not to be told 
expressly whether the ‘tree of knowledge of good and evil’ was 
in the centre of the garden, or elsewhere. Kautzsch and Socin 
(Genesis), 4) remark, ‘One cannot help noticing that these 
words drag; one of the two trees seems to be alien to the 
original context.’ 

8 лулл pii comes from easz3&0; pm 20 from [r]gzz275- 
The uncommon phrase j'^N?1 ^iz$ was dittographed ; corruption 
followed. : 
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the earth’ In the Book of Jul‘lees, chap. 8, Jerusalem the holy 
city is called the navel or ó44aA60s of the earth (like Delphi in 
Greece); cp also Eth. Enoch 261, with Charles's note. It is 
quite probable that the centre of the Jerahmeelite Paradise was 
similarly described, and that it was marked out by the tree of 
life— i.e., everlasting life l—which grew there. The editor had 
before him a corrupt text, and instead of inventing he made the 
best possible sense of his doubtful material, using the very 
gentlest manipulation. 

The sense which the editor put upon his text was in 
fact not unnatural if he knew of another form of the 
Paradise-story, according to which Yahwe, like Ea in 
the Adapa myth, endowed his creature man with wisdom 
(Job 157; cp CREATION, § 21), but denied him im- 
mortality. 'Phis parallel story may at least have given 
him the idea of a tree of knowledge, though the range 
of knowledge had to be limited. He did his little best 
with the text, and— what is more important—he sought 
to lift up the story in its revised form to a higher level. 
Though the serpent accuses Yahwé of deception (Gen. 
94/.) and though deception on the part of Yahwé 
was very possibly asserted in the original myth, the 
narrator does not mean us to admit the truth of the 
accusation. The penalty of death may be delayed ; it 
is not removed. The narrator also gives no hint as 
to the kind of tree meant by the tree of life—information 
which might perhaps have been injurious to the interests 
of religion. 

Can we go behind the narrative, and try to identify 
the trees? From the mention of ‘fig-leaves’ (37) one 
may perhaps infer that the narrator (2.е., the editor) 
meant the fig-tree, one of the most valued trees of 
Palestine, and also, as it happens, one of the sacred 
trees of Babylonia.? The tree of life might well, in 
Palestine, have been the terebinth ; the sacred tree of 
MAMRE (g.v.) Was a terebinth. But in any Babylonian 
version of the myth the tree of life would naturally be 
the date-palm. ‘ Here’ (z.e., in Babylonia), says Sir G. 
Birdwood,? ‘if I may judge from the banks of the Shatt 
el- Arab, along which I botanised for more than a week 
in 1856, the only true native tree is the date-palm."' 
Its fruit in antiquity formed the staple food of the 
people, and date-wine was their drink.* It was also 
chief among the sacred trees; the famous mythic palm- 
tree of Eridu has been referred to already. In Enoch 
(244) we read of the tree of life that ‘its fruit was like 
the dates of the palm’; this was the most natural way 
of supplementing the old Hebrew story. 

The result at which we have arrived removes some serious 
difficulties. It is satisfactory to have reason to believe that 
‘life’ and * wisdom' were not in the original story regarded as 
separate. 'Knowledge,' no doubt, has different meanings. But 
it was a true insight which dictated the statement that Enoch 
passed away froin earthly view, because God had taken him 
(Gen. 524) He who shared God's wisdom (see ENocH) onght 
also to share his immortality, a statement which, in the fulness 
of time, becomes transfigured into the truth, ‘ This is life eternal, 
to know thee the only true God.' 

But can no fresh light be thrown on the serpent, who 
is classed among the ' beasts of the field' (31), and yet 
possesses such extraordinary faculties? We are only 
able as yet to express suspicions, and this can best be 
done in the form of questions (cp SERPENT). Was the 
serpent originally the semi-divine guardian of the tree 
of life, like the dragon of the garden of the Hesperides ? 
Was the ‘temptation’ in the primitive story a friendly 
counsel, which presupposed indeed that the words of 
Yahwe were deceptive (cp the Adapa-myth), but which 
is not to be judged as a deliberate act of rebellion 
against the supreme Will? We know not. But we 
may at least reject a recent theory ascribed by Jastrow 
to Haupt, based on the interpretation of mn (Eve) as 


1 The limitation of ‘life’ in Eth. Enoch (see 256) is not in 
accordance with Gen. 2-3. The divine beings themselves eat of 
the fruit of this tree, and certainly they live for ever (227 322, 
not ‘for a long time’). Г 

See the sacred tree (а conventionalised fig-tree) represented 
on p. 182 of Toy's Ezekiel, translation, SBOT. 

3 Asiatic Quarterly Review, Jan. 1886, p. 41. 

4 Cp Lenormant, Les origines, 181 /.; Maspero, Dauwe of 
Civ., 555. 
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‘serpent’ (see col. бт, n. 3)—viz., that ‘the serpent’ 
was originally the woman, ‘ who, by arousing the sexual 
passion, leads man to a ‘' knowledge of good and evil."'' 
Surely the speaking serpent! is no afterthought, but a 
primitive element in the story. That the curse pro- 
nounced on the serpent is primitive is not equally clear, 
and it is perhaps all the more permissible to allegorise 
it for edification. Nor can we add anything fresh on 
the cherub and on the flashing sword (on both, see 
CHERUB). 

No Babylonian tree of wisdom is known to us. But 
(a) in the Babylonian earthly Paradise there was both 
water of life? and a ‘plant which 
makes the old young ' ?—a plant which 
is presumably the original both of the 
Hebrew tree of life and of the Iranian tree of immortality 
called Gaokerena.* And when Par-napistim and his 
wife were placed in the Babylonian Paradise, it followed 
that they had free aceess to both.” (4) This was not the 
case with the hero of anocher reraarkable myth, named 
Adapa, who, though permitted to see the secrets of 
heaven and earth, was prevented by his divine father Ea 
from partaking of the ‘food of life’ and the ‘water of 
life.’ ‘When thou comest before Anu,’ said Ea, ‘they 
will offer thee food of death. Do not eat. They will 
offer thee waters of death. Do not drink." Adapa 
obeyed his commands ; but it was a deception on Ea's 
part, and the sky-god Anu is represented as being 
‘astonished’ (or 'grieved'?) that Adapa should have 
foregone the privilege offered to him.$ Sayce 
(Crit. Mon. 94, and elsewhere) has considerably ex- 
aggerated the ilustrative value of this myth, and there 
is a ‘great gulf fixed’ between ‘Adapa’ and ‘Adama.’ 
It is quite possible, however, that the threat of death 
as the penalty for eating the forbidden fruit was sug- 
gested by the speech of Ea to Adapa, quoted above ; 
at the very lcast, the two tales arc too much akin not 
to have a common source, 

(c) Another story which deserves to be mentioned is 
that of Eabani. But beyond the point already used as 
an illustration (the formation of Eabani out of clay, 
CREATION, 820, n. 4) it appears unsafe to venture. 
Jastrow's use of the comparative method has perhaps 
led him to some serious misinterpretations of the story 
of * Adam and Exe." 7. Into these we need not here enter. 
But two points on which he has suggested a new theory 
can hardly be passed over. (1) As to the naming of the 
animals (Gen. 219 8). Is this really a euphemism to be 
illustrated by the story of Бараш (but cp Maspero, 
Dawn of Civ., 576 f)? The passage in Gen. is no 
doubt difficult, but only through its present context. It 
seems to have come from another Paradise-story accord- 
ing to which the first man was endowed with extra- 
ordinary intelligence. It has, properly speaking, no 
connection with the creation of ‘Eve.’ The passage 
should probably run thus, * And out of the ground . 
and brought them to the man, but for man (?) he found 
no help corresponding to him.’ ‘The naming of the 


12. Babylonian 
illustrations. 


1 The Book of Jubilees says (contrary to the spirit of the 
underlying myth) that all animals spoke before the Fall. 

2 See Zimmern, ‘ Lebensbrot und Lebenswasser im Babylon- 
ischen und in der Bibel,’ Archiv fir Relig.-wissenschaft, 
Bd. 2; Jeremias, Die Bab.-ass. Vorstellungen, etc. 91 f ' The 
Hebrew story must also once have referred to this water; see 
Prov. 1011 1814 1427, and cp Rev. 221,17. Elsewhere, too, 
the tree and the fountain of life go together (¢.g., according to 
Schirren, in New Zealand), and every sacred tree, properly, has 
near it a sacred fountain. 

3 On Winckler’s theory see col. 3578, n. 2. 

4 This was a white Haoma tree, said to grow in the middle of 
the mythic sea Vouru-kasha. By drinking of iis juice on the 
day of the resurrection men would become immortal. The 
Haoma plant used in the sacrifices was the yellow Haoma which 
grows on the mountains. See Fast, 23; Vasna, 106-10; Zend- 
avesta (SBE), 1., Introd. Ixix. А 

5 Cp Jensen, Xosmol. 227, 383; Jeremias, of. cit. 87-95. _, 

8 Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Ass., 549, 552; cp Zimmern in 
Gunk. Schépf 1. ; Jensen, A'S, бт, 93.7. 

7 ‘Adam and Eve in Babylonian Literature,” 4/52, July 
1899, 193 f. 
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animals is a mark partly of the wisdom of the first man, 
partly of his lordship over the animals (cp NAME, 
NAMES) We are reminded of the version of the 
Paradise-story in Ezekiel, where the first man has also a 
splendid state-dress (not a mere coat of skins), and who, 
if he sins, sins in a grand way. (2) As to the name 
of the first woman. Jastrow connects лїп, Hawwa, 


with Ukhat in the story of Eabani, but prematurely (as 
well as most unsuitably) Before we try to account for 
the name we must apply criticism to the text. Now 
vnb сх (EV ‘the mother of all living’) in Gen. 320 is 
just as corrupt as ws nd wa (EV Beer-lahai-roi) in 
16:4. The passage probably ran originally, ' And Jerah- 
meel called the name of his wife Horith (non) that 
is, a Jerahmeelitess '® (mbyont гл). 'Jerahmeel' and 
‘Horith ’—the original first men—became Ha-adam 
and Havvah (AV, Adam and Eve) Almost through- 
out, the story has been adapted to the new reading рчкл 
(instead of bxonT), but here and there passages occur 
which have become hopelessly obscure through the 
alteration. 
And what, we may now ask, is the object of the 
beautiful Hebrew story of Paradise? As it now stands, 
А it gives an account of the origin of the 
ES al gravest phenomena of human life. We 
' see the toiling man, the subject woman, 
the pains of childbirth, the sad farewell of death. Yet 
we know that the man was ‘God's son’ (Lk. 338) and 
dwelt in his garden; how is it that paradise joys and 
paradise simplicity have disappeared? Тһе sense of 
shame, too, so specially human, how is this to be 
accounted for? And the serpent-—how comes it to be 
at once so intelligent (© фроииотатоѕ ; cp Mt. 1016, 
фрбуциог ws oi dpets) and so hostile and dangerous to 
man? [t is all owing to fateful events which occurred 
in the primitive age. The narrator has no special 
curiosity about sin. He only brings in the sin of the 
first man to explain the expulsion from Paradise and 
the rest. Of course, we do not accuse the narrator of 
being indifferent to sin. In a style which is far more 
impressive than that of a preacher he inculcates the fear 
of God and obedience to his commandments, and he 
acquiesces in the justice of the punishment of the 
offenders. But the existence of sin is not one of his 
problems ; there is an intellectual chasm between him 
and Paul. One must admit that there is also a 
difference between this somewhat pessimistic story and 
many of the narratives which follow. Abraham especi- 
ally is, in the eyes of the narrators, no sinner, and is 
very near and dear to God. One may venture to add 
that the illusion which tempted the first man was a 
relatively modest one—it was not to become God (the 
exaggerated aspiration of the Indian), but to become as 
God in a single point ; and that, after his doom had 
been pronounced, he exhibited no Titanic insolence, 
but, as Milton has rightly noticed, was humble and 
resigned towards the supreme will. 
Such is the primary object of the story of Paradise, 
and such is the explanation. But the primitive myth— 
14. Object of had. M М а с bias ү 
original myth. original о ject wholly lost throug 
being elevated morally by the Hebrew 
narrator? No. The original object was partly to put 
man on his guard against exciting the @@dvos of the 
Deity, partly to cheer him by describing the felicity of 
the golden age, which golden age may and must in the 
drama of history return (cp 4 Esd. 852, but also Is. 
116-9 6525 513) Look where we will, we find ‘that 
man has ever looked on this present world as a passing 
scene in the shifting panorama of time, to be ended by 
some cataclysm, and to be followed by some period of 
millennial glory.'? This millennial glory is the restora- 


1 'm Rin is a perfectly correct gloss, *m being probably a 
fragment of buono. Cp the name of Esau's wife, Gen. 26 34 
(emended under JupiTH) 

2 Brinton, of. cil., 122. 
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tion of Paradise (cp MILLENNIUM). The $0óvos of the 
Deity is not indeed á Christian conception ; but something 
slightly resembling it is not wanting elsewhere in the 
OT (see, e.g., Gen. 116 f., Is. 212-21). The restoration 
of Paradise, however, is thoroughly congenial to the 
Christian ; only it is to the heavenly, not the earthly 
Paradise, that he aspires—' to enjoy God and be with 
him for ever.’ 

That the details of the Paradise-story took hold of the 
later Jews is obvious; we cannot, howcver, show that 

it exerted any influenc - 
15. Influence of exilic Б Dm MM 
story on Jews. .' M Я oe А 

in some form, have been widely known 
at any rate in Judah, though the prophets apparently 
did not think it important to refer to the story. 

Among the later references Job 157 /. can hardly be 
quoted ; it is not the same but a parallel myth that «e 
there have before us (CREATION, $ 21). "Phe ‘fountain 
of life' in Proverbs (see above, col. 3580, n. 2) is a detail 
not found in Genesis; Proverbs (318 113o 1312 154), 
however, also refers to the ' tree of life,’ though accident- 
ally the expression is simply a figurative synonym.! 

In Enoch the trce of life and that of wisdom 
(фрдутотх) are separately described. The tree of life is 
represented as one of a number of fragrant trees, 
encircling the throne of God, which throne is the middle 
and highest of seven mountains in the south (213-257 ; 
ср $ 9, n. т). ‘The tree of wisdom ($pórvgats) in the 
garden of righteousness is like the carob tree (see 
Husks); it imparts great wisdom to those who eat of 
it’; Rufael expressly identifies it with the tree of which 
Adam and Eve ate (32) ln the ‘Secrets of Enoch’ 
(8) we again hear of the tree of life. It is in Paradise, 
which, as in 2 Cor. 122 4, is placed in the third heaven. 
It is further described as ‘in that place in which God 
rests when he comes into Paradise, and as 'on all 
sides in appearance like gold and crimson, and trans- 
parent as fire,’ and as covering everything. 

For the different statements of the Ethiopic Enoch as to 
Paradise, see Charles's note on 608. It isa remarkable illustra- 
tion of the permanence of mythic phraseology that in the book 
Secrets of Enoch (85 Л) we read of four (or two) streams 
going forth, which pour honey and milk, oil and wine,? and are 
separated in four directions, and go down to the Paradise of 
Eden, between corruptibility and incorruptibility, and thence go 
along the earth. To Moses, too, the ‘greatness of Paradise’ is 
revealed in the Apocalypse of Baruch (598); cp Ta'änith, тоа. 
See also 4 Esd. 753852; Test. Levi 18; and note the gloss 
upon ‘as the days of the tree’ (Is. 65 22) in © and the Targum. 
Lastly, note a fine passage in the Psalms of Solomon (14 34), 
б mapáóewgos Tod Kupiov, та $úàa THS бойуу 00:0: avTov. The 
magic element is here entirely removed. 

The NT references are Lk. 2343 2 Cor. 124 Rev. 27. 
Here тарадє:соѕ is used in a technical sense (not so 5-5 
in MH). On Paul's reference sec above, and on the 
heavenly Paradise as the abode of the righteous see 
Weber, Jid. Theologie, 344 7 Тһе Midrash on the 
Psalms says that the dwellers in Paradise see the face of 
God ; they are indeed nearer than the angels. It is the 
antithesis to Gehinnom, and was created before the 
world. See EscHATOLOGY, $$ 20, 63, 75, 79, 103; 
and on the Reformation antipathy to allegory, on the 
NT treatment of the Paradise-story, on the story itself, 
and on the names of the first two human beings, ADAM 
AND EVE. 

While this article was passing through the press, appeared an 
essay by Hommel entitled Mier neue Landschafisnamen im 
AT, nebst einem Nachtrag über die vier Paradiesesfliisse in 
altbab, u. altarab, Ueberlicferung (also to be found in Aufsätze 
u. Abhandlungen, 81), in which it is maintained that the 


Bahylonians knew four Paradise-rivers, analogous to the four 
Paradise-rivers of the Hebrews. These rivers Hommel localises 
(cp AHT 314 ff.) in northern and central Arabia, the yy and 
"mw of Gen. being, according to him, central Arabia and Edom 
respectively. Hommel, however, equally with Winckler, fails 
to notice the strong evidence of a Jeralhimeelite origin of the 
| 3 MMC c M RE 

1 Cp Budde, Die bibl. Urgesch. 85. Я 

2 Charles well compares Аоғат, Sur. 47 15 where Paradise 
is descrihed as having rivers of incorruptible water, milk , of 
changeless taste, delicious wine, and clarified honey. 
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story of Paradise and other related narratives in the early part | 
of Genes "i ә 
А complete bibliography for Gen. 2443 and the questions 
which this section has produced would be a contribution to the 
E history of exegesis but would not greatly 
16. Literature. help the pursuit of critical truth, Besides 
| the important works referred to in the article 
we may mention a few articles or portions of books which might 
easily be overlooked. Spiegel, Amftarsche Adterthumstumte, 
1473. 522 fA; Schrader, JEL 1124 у; Baudissin, Stwdien 
twr semit, Ael. 2323/1; Glaser, Skisse, 323 f. За: 
Hommel, Nexe kirki. Zr. 3503 fF. ; Stade, 6171632. ; Well- 
hausen, Z're/exomenait, 310; mend, Zeárbuch der AT Rel- 
gesch 119 fF. ; Guidi, ‘Sopra Gen. 2 13 in. Transactions of 
ОгА l«ferwaftiswal Comgress of Oriemtalists, 264-7; Stade, 
"Gen. 22023 314 Z4 7C V 207-212 [1897]: Toy, “Analysis of 
Gen. 2 A/ JRL 101-19 [1321], Kuenen, 74. 715 130145 [1834], 
(on Budde’s theories); Nestle, WMarytmalien, рр. 4-6 (1853): 
Worcester, The Bob of Genesis im the Ligat of Matern 
Aoseledze, рр. 143-256 [1901]. IS EK. C. 
“ana x A FIDE 

PARAH (MBT, ге. the cow '?; apa [B]. adap 
[А]. appa [L]. à town in the territory of Benjamin 
mentioned with Орик Ан (* fawn’ 2), Josh. 1525. Identi- 
fied by Guerin with the ruins called Anz, in the lower 
part of the П Avra, on a hill in the middle of the 
valley, about 3 m. NE. of Anathoth. ‘The valley is 
always fresh and green from the beautiful "Ain Fara 
(see EUPHRATES, 2), and though to-day nothing is 
more austere than this savage gorge, haunted by birds 
of prev, and at evening bv wild beasts from the 
mountains. numerous relics of ancient. buildings are 
visible (Guérin, Judee, 371-23; PEEM 3174) Vhere 
is another Fara, SW. of Kedesh-Naphtali, not far 
trom Ketr-Birim. The name Parah or Happarah 15 
scarcely in its orginal form. — Probably the article 15 
prefaed to the Beniamite Parah to disunguish it from 
the other Parah (Fara). 

PARAN (ONB; ep the Arab tribal names, yarrin, 
finis [Ges.-Bu.]: Wetzstein, in Del. Ger. 587 n., 
derives from 4, ЭХЕ, ^ tedigout ; papan [BN*-ADEGM.]I. 
It is not easy to understand all the OT passages relative 
to Paran. Most scholars will agree, however, in identi- 
fying the wilderness of Paran with the lofty tableland of 
limestone called et-Tih. which is bounded on the S. by 
Jebel et- Uh. on the W. by the Jebel Helal and the 
Jebel Yelek (towards the Малу el-.\ris), on the N. by 
the ‘Azazimeh mountain plateau (see ZN), and on the 
E. byth Aribih. In a larger sense it appears also 
to have ine uded the wilderness of Zin in which Kadesh 
1s located Nu. 203, ete. 1, and therefore to have stretched 
up to the NEGER g.h. This wider sense is pre- 
supposed in Gen. 2121, ^ and. he (Ishmael) dwelt in the 
wilderness of Paran, and his mother took for him a 
wife trom the land of Мігам." The narrator means 
that Paran and Misrim are virtually synonymous, so 
that if Misrim included. Kadesh (which has been else- 
where—-see MIZRAIM—assumed), Kadesh can be sud 
with equal justice ta have been in the wilderness of Zin 
and in that of Paran. In tact, Nu. 1326 states that the 
spies came ta Moses ‘to the wilderness of Paran, to 
Kadesh.’ Here, it is true, стр, 'to kadesh, is a 
redactional insertion (Rp, see Bacon); but the insertion 
is geographically correct, 

It. 33 1 £, ^" Yahwe came from Sinai, and beamed forth from 
Seir upon them ; he shone brightly from Mt. Paran, and came from 
Merith-Kade-h^ (see KapEsH. $ 2, Massan, $ 25 The 
passage only becomes perfectly clear when we admit that Kadesh 
and Paran are geographically connected. 1 5.241, * Behold, 
David is in the wilderness of En-Kade-h ` (so we should probably 
read, for " Бае ^ :1 see KapesH [Barnea]D ; 251, ‘And David 
arose and went down to the wilderness of Paran.’ Most critics 
leg.. We Dr., but not H. P. Smith) follow GB in emending МТ» 
ыг into руш. which occurs in the next verse (cp Млох). Bur 
the harder reading is 10 be preferred. From the wilderness of 
Kadesh David went down to the wilderness of Paran (in the 


narrower sense) It should be noticed that 2514 and v.2 p. 
come from different sources. 


1 Greene (77ecrew Migration from Egypt, 1879, p. 271) sees 
very clearly that the »rfdAar of Paran and that of ‘ En-gedi’ 
were not far apart. He also (273) suggests that En-gedi may 
be a corruption of En-Kadesh. We cannot, however, wi 
Greene abolish the traditional * En-gedi' altogether. 
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Nu. 201 27 1, (= Dt. 3251) 3336 344 (cp Josh. 153) ; 
in these passages (all P or Rp) Kadesh is distinctly 
said to be in the wilderness of Zin (Nu. 33536 even savs, 
‘in the wilderness of Zin, that is, Kadesh’). Nu. 
1012 1216 13535 26 (all P) place Paran between Sinai and 
the Negeb. In Dt. lra new usage (hut on the text see 
Жери) appears, Paran may here designate a locality in 
the wilderness of Paran (Buhl. etc.) ; so, too, if the text 
is right, in r К. 1113, but here jae is very possibly mis- 
written for puss or z'ssz—7.e., the N. Arabian Misrim 
(see HADAD, MizRAtM, $ 25), 

The description of Paran given hy Eusebius and Jerome 
(OS 293 e4 122 28) is surprising. Pharan is a town over against 
Arabia southward, three days’ journey from Aila eastward. 
Horeb, too, according to Eusebius (OS 301 40), was beyond 
Arabia, and Jerome adds (112 23) that it was near the mountain 
and the desert of the Saracens called Pharan, Eusebius and 
Jerome were evidently misled by the name, Feirin, of the 

rincipal widy in the Sinaitic peninsula, on the №, side of the 
Vebel Serbil Rephidim, they say (OS 287 8 14525), is near 
Pharan— ie., near the walled episcopal city of Pharan (cp 
Rrernuiptu) — lt is very strange that Greene (7Ze&reiw Migration, 
319) should think this tradition defensible. The Mountain of 
Elohim, he says, was ‘indifferently called Sinai, Horeb, Paran.’ 
Cp Sial. 

Mt. Paran is mentioned twice: Dt. 332 (see above), 
and Hab.33 ( TEMAN), The litter. passage favours 
the view of Buhl that * Mt. Paran’ means ‘the range 
of hills between Sinai and Seir, which stretches beside 
the Elamitic Gulf as far as Aila (Elath).’ This very 
late passige, however, is merely a new and condensed 
edition of Dt. 332, where Мі. Paran is. parallel to 
Kadesh. t is better to explain ' Mt. Paran ` in accord- 
ance with this earlier passage as meaning Jebel Makrah! 
(Palmer's Magrah), an extensive plateau which, though 
intersected by several broad wádys, runs northwards, 
without any break, to a point within a few miles of 
Wüdyves-Seba. Tt may be added that, as Holland dis- 
covered in 1878. the Jebel Makrah and the Jebel 
Jerafeh (SE. of the '"Azüzimeh mountains) do not form 
one continuous ridge, but are separated by a wady, and 
that this wady is probably the ‘road of Mt. Seir’ 
mentioned in Dt. 12.2 This enables us to understand 
better how Teman ( = Edom) and Mt. Paran could be 
regarded as parallel, though they are less strictly parallel 
than Mr. Paran and Kadesh. 

We also meet, m Gen. 146, with El-Paran (кк “к. 
Ews [775] reple]u[Skv@ov ris фара»; Onk. Sam. ' plain 
[xie] of Paran’ [see Мокен, Ptain or]) a point 
described as being -z*:27 75. ‘by the wilderness.” at 
which, according to the present test, Chedorlaomer 
‘turned’ in order to reach En-mishpat ог Kadesh, and 
the country of the Amalekites and of certain Amorites. 
It is usually identified with the famous ELATH (nx) at 
the N. end of the Elanitie Gulf. This is not un- 
plausible, according to the geographical view suggested 
by the present text. Still, the assumption that the full 
name of Elath was El-Paran (* palm(s) of Paran ' 2)is by 
no means likely; we should have expected Eloth- 
Arábáh. That the wilderness of Paran was considered 
to extend to the Elanitic Gulf, is also unlikely. It is 
probable that we have here one of the many corruptions 
which disfigure the text of Gen. 14. The point intended 
may have been somewhere in the low hills near the 
Wadies Ghamr and ]eráfeh, in the ancient ‘road of 
Met. Seir ' (see above, also Palmer, Desert of the Exodus 
424.) But cp Хром. T. С 


PARAS, EV Persia (223; trepcar [BAQ]; Ezek. 
97:0 38s) according to Dillmann (Schenkels BL 
4470) a N. African people; he compares the Perorsi 
and Pharusii of Pliny (58) EV cannot be right; 
certainly, too, Ezekiel mentions ‘ Paras’ in connection 
with * Lud’ and * Put’ which Dillmann regards as N. 
African peoples (in Ezek. 385 ‘І ла’ may have accident- 
ally dropped out of the text ; cp ©). When, however, 
we consider the frequent errors of MT, we have no right 


1 Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, sia 
2 Guthe, ZDPV $218 (1835); cp Palmer, op. cz. «a1. 
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to suppose the reference to be to a people nowhere else 
mentioned in OT, Aceording to Gratz, in 2710 ps is 
simply a corruption of giz, whilst in 385 the word was 
also hy an error written twice over (dittographed). 
Elsewhere (see PARADISE, 8 3, and PROPHET, § 27) the 
present writer has maintained that certain prophecies of 
Ezek. have been recast so as to refer to peoples not 
meant by the prophet. If so, px» and ms will both be 
corruptions of news, ZAREPHATH (g.v.). Cp Pur. 

This is of importance, because Winckler bases his denial of 


Ezekiel’s authorship of 38 /. partly on the incorrect geography 
implied in ‘ Paras, Cush, and Put’ (AOF 2 165.) TRIC 


PARBAR (7275) and PARvARIM (AV ‘suburbs,’ 
RV ' precints, OB; papoypeim [BAL], фроүргом 
; [Sym.]; STW [Pesh.]. These two 


€ 
® e meg names, which occur in 1 Ch. 2618 and 
a 2 К. 2311 respectively, are usually 
identified. It is pointed out that 4n?» (тв) in New 


Hebrew means ‘suburbs’ and ‘precincts,’ and that 
(«Hoe is used in Tg. for Heb. ip, ete., and from 
Ezek. 4112 15 it is inferred that there were outbuildings 
on the W. of the temple. In the temple of Herod 
two of the gates on the W. are said to have led to the 
mpodarecov (Jos. Ant. xv. 1115). ‘This explanation of 
Parvarim is certainly rather incomplete, and the question 
arises whether scholars have not been too hasty in 
assuming that g*q323 чок describes the situation of the 
chainber of Nathan-melech and does not rather com- 
plete the very imperfect deseription of Nathan-melech's 
office. It has also perhaps been premature to assume 
that the horses which the kings of Judah ' gave to the 
sun ' were of bronze, when one considers the pointed way 
in which it is stated that the ‘chariots of the sun’ were 
"burned with fire.’ Of the horses, in fact, it is only 
said that Josiah put them down (лд). It has also 


not been adequately noticed that кор is corrupt, and 
that if the position of the horses of bronze (?) had been 
described at all, a more precise expression than Коз (50 


Kittel) would probably have been used. The most 
obvious new explanation is to emend «zz into стро, ‘on 
the west of,’ and e"v-zz into pg'z3ez. The passage then 
becomes, ' And he put down the horses which the kings 
of Judah had given to the sun, on the W. of Yahwe's 
house towards the chamber of Nathan-melech, the 
official, who was occupied with the mules' (the king's 
riding animals), * and he burned the chariots of the sun 
with fire.’ See NATHAN-MELECI We have thus 
obtained fresh light on a passage of much interest for 
Jewish history ; but we have lost a supposed source of 
light for the * Parbar' of т Ch. 2618, and we shall now 
hardly be bold enough to compare the Pers. parwdr or 
parbdr (both forms, besides fifteen others, are given іп 
Richardson's Persian Dictionary), which means ‘an 
open gallery or baleony on the top of a house, an upper 

: room open on all sides to the air,' etc. 

2 Ancient (see Ball on І Ch. 4c., in Ellicott’s OT 

versions. ,. s 

Commentary, vol. iii, [1883]). 

The word 43755 was apparently unknown to 65, and, 
where it occurs first, appears to be a corrupt dittogram 
of 33555. 

It still remains to consider the readings of the ancient 
versions. 

„The readings in cellulis ganitorum [Vg.) and моз ‘sb (Tg., 
dividing 43 *eXx)5, so Levy, Targ. HIVB 367) are guesses. 
Pesh. simply transliterates. In zv. 16-18 Ф presents here and 
there a simpler text than the MT, and v. 18 (the opening words 
eis dradexouevous apparently belong to v. 17) consists of a repeti- 
tion of 16-17 followed by xat прос бута тёссарес̧, каї eig TOV 
tptBov ёуо deabexouevous. The last two words represent psy 
py (so read in v. 184). The repetition of Parbar in one verse 
is unaccountahle, and unless it is the corruption of some gloss 
upon py ors and therefore expressed in the &uaJexogévovs (in 
which case the first mention of it belongs to the end of z. 17), 
it would appear that it has been ignored or not read by б. 


Т.К.С т; OSSA C fz 
PARCHED CORN. See Foop, 8 1. 
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PARCHMENT (ta BiBAia MAAICTA TAC MEM- 
BPANAC ; 40705, maxime autem memóbranas г 2. Tim. 
413). 

Parchment was prepared from the skins of goats, 
sheep, calves, asses, swine, and antelopes; the codex 
Sinaiticus is written on the finest prepared antelope 
skins. Tt owes its name (repyaumvij, charta pergamena) 
to Eumenes II., king of Pergamum (197-159 Н.С.), who 
revived the ancient use of skins, and improved the 
method of their preparation. Pliny’s story (ZZN 1311), 
for which he claims the authority of Varro, is that 
Eumenes wished to found a library in his capital which 
should rival that of Alexandria. To prevent this 
Ptolemy Epiphanes forbade the export of papyrus, and 
so compelled him to revert to the ancient custom. The 
new material was prepared in such a way as to be fit to 
receive writing on both sides, and thus be conveniently 
made up into book-form, the gwydriv. ‘The name 
pergamena first occurs in Diocletian's Priec-list and in 
Jerome. ‘The earlier word was óu6épac (Herod. 5 58), 
or бёрреє (cp Mk. 16 in cod. D), or geufipárvac (Lat. 
membrane); gradually parchment supplanted papyrus, 
and with this came also the change from the roll to the 
'eodex.' The first scholar to possess a whole library 
in ‘codices’ was Jerome ; and shortly before his time 
the library of Origen had to be rewritten in parehment 
volumes py two priests. What the 8а (i.e., papyrus- 
rolls) or the more valuable gegfdpáva. mentioned by 
Paul (in a section which may possibly have formed. part 
of a genuine letter of the apostle) actually were it is 
impossible 10 say. What they may have been can 
easily be conjectured ; but the hypotheses of scholars 
differ. Thiersch thinks of notes on the life of Jesus, 
Maier of portions of the OT, Bahnsen of apoeryphal 
writings, Wieseler of legal documents, Baumgarten of 
works of Greek literature (cp von Soden, ad Joc. ). 

Art, Das antike Buchwesen; Sanday, Studia Biblica et 
Ecclesiastica, 3234 ff. Nestle, Einführung in das Griechische 
NT (1899), 397. (= ЕТ, 40 /.). 

PARK (33758), Neh. 22, RVm&, Eeel.25, RV. See 
GARDEN, PARADISE. 


PARLOUR (7000, ets), Judg 32», etc. See 
CHAMBER, HOUSE. 


PARMASHTA (NDIS ; mapmacima [BLA], 
papuasın [x], napuasiuva [A]; PAeronesta (Vg.]), sonof HANAN, 
Est. 99. For the name some compare Sansk. parameshta, 
‘chief’ (Benary) An old Pers. original would be better; but 
see PURIM. 

PARMENAS (TTAPMENAC [Ti. W11]) = Parmenides, 
one of the ‘Seven,’ Acts6 s. 

The list of the Pseudo- Hippolytus makes him bishop of Soli; 
in that of the Pseudo-Dorotheus he is said to have ‘died in his 
deaconship in the presence of the apostles.’ 

PARNACH (278; фармаҳ [BAF], þapanay [L]). 
Elizaphan, xdsi of Zebulon, is called дел Parnach (Nu. 
34251. py 

The name can hardly be ‘the land of Parnak’ mentioned by 
Esarhaddon (XB 2122) in connection with Tul-A£ur (če. 
TELASSAR [g.v.]). See Del. Par. 265; Wi. GBA 269. 

PAROSH (075, 8 68, ‘flea,’ cp Ass. paríu'z, 
‘flea,’ also a personal name, Del. Ass. HWB, 546; 
for a more attractive explanation, see below; usually 
форос or фарєс [L], whence Pirogos in EV of Esd., 
but in Ezra 23 [B] and 1025 [N*?] флрєс, and in 
Neh. 325 þopewc [L], and 10:5 форєс [1Ї-]), the name 
of the most eminent non-Levitical ' father's honse’ in 
the post-exilie Judæan community, Neh. 1014 [15], else- 
where called ‘sons of Parosh' (Ezra 23= Neh. 72— 
1 Esd. 59, and Ezra83 [AV PHAROSH]=1 Esd. 830 [AV 
PHAREZ]. One of their number had a share in the 
building of the wall under Nehemiah (Neh. 325, see 
PEDAIAH); and certain B'né Parosh took part in the 
league against alien marriages (Ezra 10 25— 1 Esd. 9 26). 
Meyer (Anést. d. Jud. 157) thinks that the family was 
of pre-exilic origin. This is probable, but not on the 
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ground which he gives. For the Assyrian parallel men- 
tioned by Delitzsch seems to show that Par'osh may really 
have been a personal name among the Israelites. 
Meyer's right course would have been to deny that a 
family called the ‘ Flea-clan,’ can have been the first 
family in the land. He might then have gone on to 
propose a better explanation of the name. w and n 
being phonetically akin, gy np may be miswritten for 
пулы, Pir'ath or Par'ath, a name which is presupposed 
by PIR'ATHON (g.v.) mentioned in Judges.! 


Cp Frea, where it is maintained that the insect is nowhere 
expressly mentioned in the OT. Т, К, C, 


PARSHANDATHA (NIB; фарсам ка! 
vecraww [B], dapocavvectay [w* vid.], -raw [x02], fapsaveavav 


[ALB], eldest son of Haman (g.v.) Esth. 97. For the name 
compare perhaps Old Persian /ragua data ‘granted by prayer’ 
(Benfey). 


PARTHIANS (ттарӨо!), Асіѕ2:0ї. See PERSIA. 


PARTRIDGE (ND, 26ré), 1 S. 2620 (мүктікора2, 
but see below), Jer.1711 and Eccles. 1130 (ттєрА12). 
No one could be surprised to find the part- 
ridge referred to in the OT. The Caccadis 
chukar (a sub-species of the more widely-distributed 
Caccabis saxatilis) is the commonest game-bird in 
Palestine. A smaller species, Ammoperdix heyi, takes 
the place of the C. chukar in the Dead Sea area and the 
Jordan valley, where it is abundantly represented. A 
third kind, Francolinus vulgaris, the black partridge 
of N. India, occurs in several parts of Palestine, but is 
not numerous, and another species of Caccabis, C. 
melanocephala, is found in SW. Arabia. 

It is certainly a thoroughly natural expression that 
is assigned to David in т 5.2620. Of the Caccabis 
chukar it is said that its ringing call- 
note may be heard everywhere in 
the hill-country of Judah. When hunted, these cheery 
birds scud up the hills with great rapidity; at last, 
wearied out, they can be knocked over with a stick. 
More generally, however, they are captured by ‘long 
narrow runs, carefully formed of brushwood, leading to 
the cave in which the decoy-bird is concealed’ 
(Tristram) ; often indeed partridges themselves are the 
decoy-birds (as is mentioned, for classic antiquity, by 
Aristotle and Ehan); cp Ecclus. 11 зо, and see FOWL, 
8 rof. 

One of the three passages of EV in which ‘ partridge’ 
occurs gives a perfectly satisfactory sense. In [eclus. 
11зо the guile of a proud man is compared to a decoy 
partridge ina cage and toa spy. In r 5. 2620, however, 
we have a slight feeling of surprise that Saul's pursuit of 
David should be compared to nothing nobler or harder 
than the chase of partridges, and in Jer.1711 the 
reference (in RV) toa partridge ‘that gathereth young 
which she hath not brought forth’ has met with no 
adequate explanation. The partridge has far too many 
eggs of her own to care to steal the eggs of other birds. 
No popular superstition suggestive of such an idea as 
that given in the prevalent version of Jer. 17 11 is in the 
least likely to have arisen among such observant people 
as the Israelites; we may safely let Bochart's /Zierozozcon 
repose on its shelf. 

A doubt will naturally arise as to the state of the text, 
more especially when we find in Judg. 1519 the term En- 
hakkore, which, against the context, is explained by 
some 'Partridge-spring, but which must either be 
‘Well of him that called’ or be a corruption (in com- 
bination with Lehi) of * Jerahmeel' (see LEH1). 


1. Species. 


2. OT references. 


In т 5. 26 20 our choice seems to lie between inserting "3, ‘а 


hawk ‘(as suggested by a marginal note to Tg. 18 іп Lag. Proph. 
xviii), so that Saul would be compared to a hawk and David to 


a partridge, or (since Am is not the right verb to be coupled 


with r2) changing N^p into N55, a ‘wild ass,’ in accordance 
l vY 


1 We must not compare Parsua, the name of a land in W. 
Media. 
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with the critically emended text of 1 S. 24 15 [14] (see FLEA, col. 
1533 foot) In ү 1711 a more searching examination of the 
text is required. Cornill ($507, Jer., Heb.) says that this is 
one of those passages which have been misplaced by an error of 
the scribes, whilst Giesebrecht denies it 10 Jeremiah altogether. 
We may indeed reasonably deny it to Jeremiah (see. JEREMIAH 
[Book], § 18, col. 2389); but we must not deny its con- 
nection with тт. 5-8. lt is in fact parallel to vv. 5 f., and 
should probably run, * Cursed is the pernicious man who acquires 
riches, but not rightfully,’ etc. —Z.e., 39 LETS кор is corrupted 
out of byba 33; "m. It is surely better to try to restore 


what the prophetic writer may have said than to spend time in 
seeking to explain what no Hebrew writer can have said. 
In 15. 26 20, Н. P. Smith (Sauel, 233), after Klost., would 


emend WRD into "733 (‘as the eagle hunts the partridge’). 
But (1) лл is the wrong verb; (2) vvxrixópa£ (065) nowhere else 


represents “еу; and (3) the vulture (чр) is a carrion-feeding 
bird. T. К. C. —A. E. S. 


PARUAH (MB; фарроү [^] Bapcaoyy [I], 
þoyacoyà [B]. the father or clan of the prefect of 
IssACHAR ($4, n. 4) under Solomon (1 K. 4:7). 

If ‘Jehoshaphat’ is really a late transformation of Zephathi 
(see SHAPHAT), ‘ Paruah’ probably comes from Hareph (577), or 
Haruph (яп), а Calebite clan-name (1 Сһ. 2 51), Note that in 
т Ch. 12 5 Shephatiah (4.¢., Zephathi) is called ‘a Haruphite.' 
Paruah (‘ blooming,’ Names, § 57) is surely miswritten. 

TARIE: 

PARVAIM (DNB; papoyaim [BA], -eim [L]; 
Vg. Pesh. Ar. takeit as an adj. decore multo, etc.). 
2 Ch. 36 states that Solomon ‘ overlaid (ns") the house, 
or temple, with лур" yas or costly stones, for adornment, 
and the gold was gold of Parvaim.' The statement 
respecting the gold is unconnected with what precedes. 
We must, however, resist the easy hypothesis of a gloss, 
and seek for a solution of the problem which brings the 
clause into relation with the immediate context. In- 
vestigation leads to the theory that Parvaim is a corrup- 
tion of dérds7m * fir-trees,’ whilst ‘and the gold was gold 
of’ must be changed to ‘and covered (it) with timber 
of' The passage belongs to the Chronicler's account 
of the building of the temple. 

The Pasek after пк іп v.5 indicates that the text is in 
some disorder, and the fact that closely similar words recur 


at intervals in vv. 4-7 suggests that corruption and dittography 
may very possibly have combined to produce the present text. 


naxpnd, being such an unnecessary appendage, is specially sus- 
picious. PANEN certainly comes from (61872, ‘fir-trees.’ This 
appears originally to have stood in the margin as a correction 
of 0°18, for which we should also read СЕ 1У2 ; it is dittographed 
from v. sa which suggests that say улі is probably corrupted 
from "ip AT). From AEn to nese must evidently be trans- 
ferred to v. 4 (the opening words are of the nature of a dittogram). 
t. 5: may have been nearly as follows,—‘and he covered the 
greater house with costly stones (? and with fir-timber.' All 
besides is either misplaced or dittographed. ; Ч 
If the rest ofthe text of 2 Ch. 36 were sounder, Glaser’s identifi- 
cation of Parvaim (S4Avzse, 2347) with Sak-el-Farwain, of which 
we hear from the Arabian geographer Hamdani, would бе more 
plausible. ТАКЕ; 


PASACH (305; Baicuyi [В], фєснү [А], pacey 
[1.]), a name їп a genealogy of ASHER (g.v. § 4ii.), 1 
ОҢ. 33. 

PAS-DAMMIM (D'23 02; флсоломн [BN], -iN 


[A] roic ceppaN [L], Мо» won [Pesh. ], 24esdomim 
[Vg.]), the place where Eleazar ben Dodo (Dodai) per- 
formed an exploit during the war with the Philistines, 
1Ch.1113. The || passage (2 S. 239) has rs573 (‘when 
they defied,’ so ỌBA £v тё dvedioa:; ev сєрраи [11). 
The original reading was probably either рэк poya, ‘in 
the valley of Rephaim ' (Marq. Fund., 17), or сек popp 
‘in the valley of the Arammites (=Jerahmeelites),’ 
or more probably both readings were current (Che. ). 
See Crit. Bib., and cp REPHAIM, VALLEY OF, and ер 
EPHNESDAMMIM, ЕНІ. 

PASEAH (MDB, $ 66 ‘halting,’ Z.g. Claudius). 

1. Brother of Beth-rapha (from ‘ Beth-sarephathim ' ?) 
and TEHINNAH [4.v.] in a Calebite genealogy, x Ch. 
412. * Paseah’ is possibly a corruption of JERAHME'EL 
[Che.]; ep Ріѕѕёаһ, an assumed link in the develop- 
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ment of MEPHIBOSHETH (¢.v.) out of Jerahme'el (fea- 
one [B]. pecon [A], pasce [L]). 


a. The В'пе Paseab are mentioned among the post-exilic 
Nethinim ; Елга? 49 (фісоу [B], фаст [A], фасоа [L]); Neh.7 5x 


(Phaseah [AV], фест [B], paron [N), peron [A], фасоа [L]). 
In 1 Esd. 531 the name appears as PHINOE (ġivoe [BA], so RV, 
but AV PuiNEES). 


з. Father of Jehoiada, 3: Neh. 36 (фосєк [ВКА], ecce [L]). 
PASHHUR; so RV, but AV PasHUR (NUE; 


Tracywp  €AeyOepoc, OS 204, 25; © macyop 
generally). Itis natural to compare ASHHUR [g.v.],! 
but some of (3s readings (see 3) suggest a corruption of 
PEDAHZUR [Che.]; ep Jer. 203. See also HAPPIZZEZ. 

1. Pashhur, one of the B'ne IMMER (g.v.), was chief 
officer in the temple in Jeremiah's time, probably there- 
fore second only to the chief priest? (Jer. 201-6). Не 
was also a prophet, but of quite another type from 
Jeremiah (v. 65; cp v. 31), whom he caused to be put 
into the stocks for his prophecies of woe, and thereupon 
received the name MAGOR-MISSABIB (contrasting with 
Pedahzur, ‘God hath ransomed’), and the warning 
that he would share the general fate of captivity. He 
is identified by some with the father of another opponent 
of Jeremiah, named Gedaliah (Jer. 881), but on no 
special grounds. 

2. Pashhur b. Malchiah was one of two sent by Zedekiah to 
Jeremiah imploring him to inquire of Yahwé on behalf of the 
nation (Jer. 211 881). Some identify him with the Pashhur 
b. Malchiah, mentioned in a document of the age of Nehemiah 
which forms the basis of 1 Ch. 9 3-17 and Neh. 11 4-19 : 1 Ch. 
912 (dacxwp [A], фасєоур [L]; Neh. 1112 ($aecovp [В], 
gaceovp [NA], &acovp [L]). That personage certainly belonged 
toa priestly family ; but since Pashhur is not called soin 21 1 we 
may assume that he did not exercise priestly functions. It 
may be doubted whether Pashhur was properly a personal name 
(see 3); identifications are therefore uncertain. 

3. The B'ne Pashhur, a post-exilic family : Neh. 7 41 (Gao cóovp 
[B], daccovp [ХА], dadaccovp [L])= Ezra238 (faccovp [B°], 
$accovpa [D*], $acovp [А], фоёдбаѕ, [L])=1 Esd.525, Puas- 
SARON, RV Puassurus (dacaopov [B], $accovpov [A], paĝar- 
govp [L]. Six of their number are mentioned as having 
married foreign wives, Ezra 1022 (dagovp [ВХА], фарсоур [L]) 
=r Esd.922, PHatsur ($aucovp [B], фото» [А], фаёассоур 
[LD; the family itself is referred to at the closing festival under 


Nehemiah (Neh. 10 3 $acovp [BNA], óaoc0vp [L]). 
PASS, PASSAGE, PASSAGES. In 158. 1823 


пайда», “зу, and in 1 S. 144 ls. 1029 ma‘barah, m3yo, is in 
AV ‘passage’; іп all three cases RV has 'pass.' See Місн- 
MASH. In Gen. 32 22[23], Josh. 27 Јоде. 328 15.162 EV gives 
‘ford’ for (m)rayp, as also does RV in Judg. 12 5 where AV 
has ‘passages.’ See Forbo.  RVmg. also has ‘fords' in Jer. 
5132 where EV has ‘passages’ (of Bahylon). On Jer. 2220 (AV 
‘passages’ RV ‘ Abarim’) see ABARIM. 


PASSOVER 
and 
FEAST OF UNLEAVENED BREAD 


Harvest festival (§ 1). ‘Sacrifice of first-born’ theory 
Unleavened (§ 2). (8 8). 

The offering (§ 3). Pésah ritual (§ g). 

Canaanitish origin (§ 4). Meaning of blood rite ($ то). 

A hag; no fixed day (8 5). Why an evening rite (8 11). 
Commemoration theory (§ 6). Course of development (88 12-17). 
Passover (§ 7). Literature (§ 18). 


The old legislation in the so-called ‘ Decalogue of J’ 
(Ex. 3418-26: see DECALOGUE) and in E (Ex. 2314-16) 
t gives the first place among the great 

feasts of the year to the feast of un- 

leavened bread. 
. Many scholars, however, regard Ex. 34 18, the verse of primary 
importance in connection with the present subject, as not 
original (see for example Steuernagel оп Dt. 161). According 
to Steuernagel J knows nothing of a feast of unleavened bread 
(massóth) but only (v. 25) of a passover festival in which the 
firstlings of the herd and of the flock were sacrificed. Even on 
literary grounds, however, we cannot accept this view. Accord- 
ing to v. 23 J knows of three annual festivals. If v. 18 is deleted 


1. Harves 
festival. 


1 [Names with Za (earlier form pass) ‘portion’ (7.e., property) 
of a divinity (Manet, Isis, Me';7??. Liebl. 25 25) are far from being 
uncommon in Egyptian.—w. M. M.] 

2 Zephaniah, who in Jer. 2926 is call:d an ‘officer’ (rpg) in 
5224 is called ‘ second priest’ (mena | 12). 
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only two of these are named and the third distinguished only by 
the character of its offerings. The structure of v. 23, however, 
quite plainly presupposes that this last also has been named, 
and that, too, in the first place and before v. 19. We shall have 
to suppose, accordingly, that originally the passover festival was 
named in z. 18, which according to J also had reference to the 
Exodus, and that at a later date the massóth festival was intro- 
duced in its place from Ex.23. No substantial reason for such 
a correction can be suggested ; for the idea of seeking to super- 
sede the passover festival by the massóth festival could never 
have occurred to anyone ; nor yet can the purely literary motive— 
that of bringing into line with Ex. 23 14 /-— be alleged here, for as 
will be shown immediately it is Ex. 2314-16 that has been itself 
corrected, or, let ns say, supplemented by the addition of zz. 174 
and thus again brought into agreement with J. Finally, it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether in Ех. 34 25 (J) the name pésak 
for the festival in question is original (see below, § 7); if it is an 
insertion, it is doubly difficult to understand why it should pre- 
viously have been deleted in v.18. The tendency of the redaction, 
as of the whole development, is much rather in the direction of 

lacing the passover, as distinguished from the feast of nnleavened 

read, more and more in the foreground (see below, $ 12,4). 

On the questions as to whether Ex. 28 14-19 belongs to the 
Book of the Covenant and to E generally, and as to the relations 
between these verses and Ex. 34 18-26, no agreement has as yet 
been arrived at. It is often supposed that the passage in the 
Book of the Covenant is not original but a later introduction 
from J (Baentsch, Das Bundeshuch, 52 f. 99 f; Kautzsch, 77.5; 
and others) Ех. 2314-19, however, 15 not a unity ; vv. 14-16 are 
to be held separate from vv. 17-19. This appears immediately 
from a comparison of zz. 14 and 17, which are doublets though 
they do not say quite thesame thing. Still more clearly does this 
appear when the phraseology is compared with that of J. Pv. 
17-19 are, apart from the absence of the word pésah, word for 
word coincident with Ex. 34 23 25 26; vv. 157. on the other hand, 
diverge from J not only by their omission of the precept about 
firstlings but also expressly by their designations of the festival 
in v. 16, whilst z. 14 1s altogether absent from J. Thus, whilst 
there is everything to suggest that vv. 17-19 are taken from J, 
vv. 14-16 cannot possibly have come from that source, but must 
belong to E. Inthe present case, therefore, it is E that has 
been subsequently bronght into conformity with J by introduc- 
tion of the precepts of zz. 17-19, which were foreign to the original 
law. If this be so, we must go back for the form of these verses 
to their original form in Ex. 34 23 /.—in other words, the name 
pésah was not originally used in Ех. 3425. Іп taking over the 
verses nothing, it is certain, was changed, for the very object of 
the transference was to correct E in accordance with J. 


The name of the feast of ‘unleavened bread’ (in 
mison, éoprh Tov &{ўйшш» (Lk. 221, Jos. BJ 212], huépar 
TOv афро [Acts123 206], festus [or dies] asymorum) 
has reference to the massõth! which were eaten while 
the festival lasted. For the meaning of the feast in the 
passages just cited we must look to the connection with 
the two other great annual feasts—that of * weeks' and 
that of the 'ingathering'—in which it is there found. 
These last are quite unmistakably connected with hus- 
bandry (see PENTECOST; also TARERNACLES, $ т). 
This establishes an antecedent probability that the third 
feast also had the same underlying idea— was, in fact, the 
festival of the beginning of harvest. The date, in the 
month of Abib— though no doubt it may have been a 
later addition to the law— points to the same conclusion. 
This interpretation of the feast comes still more clearly 
to the front in Dt., where the law as regards all three 
festivals is (Dt. 1616 7.) that the celebrants ‘shall not 
appear before Yahwé empty-handed ; every man shall 
give as he is able according to the blessing which Yahwé 
thy God has given thee.' The offerings of the massoth- 
festival are thus, according to D, thank-offerings for 
harvest blessings just as are those of the other great 
feasts. Dt. 169tells us, more precisely, that the massóth 
festival was the festival of putting the sickle to the 
standing corn. It fixes the date of the feast of weeks, 
so called because celebrated seven weeks after massoth 
(see PENTECOST, $ 1), by the formula ‘seven weeks 
shalt thou number unto thee from the time that thou 
beginnest to put the sickle to the standing corn’; cp 
also Lev. 2815, where the day from which these seven 
weeks are to be reckoned is still more accurately fixed 
(see below, § 14). That its relation to the harvest was 


1 nid is the opposite of роп (Aamés); see Leaven. The 
original meaning of the word is uncertain. Ges, explains it as= 
‘sweet,’ Bochart (//zeroz. 1 689 f.) as=‘clean, pure,’ Fleischer 
(see Levy, VHWB 3 315) as = ‘exhausted,’ ‘strengthless,’ 
* desiccated.’ . 
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not incidental merely is shown by the ritual of the feast, 
as still presented in Lev. 239 (H), by which the people 
are enjoined to bring a sheaf of the first fruits with 
sacrifices on the day after the first Sabbath of harvest 
(see below, $ 14). Before this date it was not lawful 
to eat either bread or parched corn or fresh ears (v. 14). 
This offering of the first fruit sheaf is so fully regarded 
as the characteristic and main rite of the festival, and 
the day of its presentation as that of the proper feast, 
that the seven weeks to Pentecost are reckoned from it 
(2. 15). 

The characteristic custom of eating only unleavened 
bread at the festival is thus explained easily and natur- 
ally. The massoth are upon the 
same plane with the parched corn 
(dp, kdlī, see Foon, $ т), a favourite food during harvest 
(cp Ruth 214 Lev. 2314), the use of which at this season 
still survives in Palestine. In the midst of the labours 
of the harvest-field, when the first barley sheaves were 
being reaped, people did not take time to wait for the 
slow process of leavening the dough, but baked their 
bread from unleavened dough, just as at other times 
unleavened cakes were wont to be baked when time 
pressed (cp Gen. 186 193). In Ex. 1233 / [J] also the 
practice of eating massoth and the customs connected 
therewith are traced back to the Exodus, and the narra- 
tive still retains the right conception of this unleavened 
bread as being bread of haste. In Josh. 51 /., where the 
first passover of the Israelites in Western Palestine is 
described, the eating of unleavened bread is mentioned 
in conjunction with that of parched corn as both be- 
longing to the festival: it is the first of the fruit of the 
land to be eaten after that has been sanctified by the 
preceding резал ; henceforth the manna ceases and the 
people live on the produce of the land. 

‘Thus the meaning of the festival in all its details be- 
comes transparent ; of the new harvest nothing was eaten 
until a consecration sheaf had been 
presented to Yahwe and thus the whole 
crop had been sanctified (see TAXATION). This once 
done, no time was lost in proceeding to enjoy God's 
gift. The only point about which any uncertainty can 
still be felt is as to whether the presentation of a sheaf 
at the sanctuary, mentioned in Lev. 2310, is the oldest 
form of the celebration, or whether perhaps the consecra- 
tion gift did not originally consist of unleavened barley 
cakes. The latter view is suggested by the parallel case 
in which unleavened wheaten cakes were presented at 
the close of the harvest at pentecost (Lev. 2317; cp 
PENTECOST, $ 3); as also by the fact that in later times 
there still subsisted the custom of presenting to Yahwe, 
as a meal-offering of the firstfruits, *corn in the ear 
parched with fire, bruised corn of the fresh ear' (Lev. 
214) There is also a more general consideration which 
tends to the same result; in the oldest period we find 
the usual gifts to the deity consisting of various kinds of 
food, and these in the form in which the human offerers 
were in the habit of using them ; leavened bread, wine, 
oil, boiled flesh. "The offering was a meal for the deity 
—the ‘food of Yahwe,' as the expression still runs in 
Lev. 311 (ср Benzinger, ZZA 432 /. also SACRIFICE). 
When accordingly the old law of Ex. 3418 lays 
special stress upon the eating of unleavened bread, the 
sacrificial presentation of massóth at this festival may 
almost be assumed as a matter of course. In process 
of time a more delicate material was preferred ; un- 
leavened bread was presented instead of leavened, and 
in many cases the place of bread is altogether taken by 
meal (Benz. “74 450 /.). The substitution of a first- 
fruit sheaf for the mass6th would admit of ready explana- 
tion from the course of this development. 

In what has bcen said we have at the same time 
reached a secure conclusion as to the 
origin of the massóth festival. As a 
harvest feast with the ritual presenta- 
tion of first-fruits of the barley harvest, the feast of 
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massóth presupposes agriculture and a settled life in 
Canaan. Elsewhere(see FEASTS,$ 3)expression has been 
given to the conjecture that massoth, as well as the other 
feasts, was of Canaanitish origin. We have, it is true, 
no direct evidence of the existence among the Canaanites 
of any such spring festival; but a thanksgiving harvest 
festival is attested in Judg 927, and to presume a cor- 
responding festival at thc beginning of harvest is not 
too hazardous. The lsraelites themselves, as will be 
shown immediately ($ 7), brought with them out of the 
wilderness an entirely different festival which they subse- 
quently combined with that of massóth. The very 
fact that their passover was not changed into a 
harvest festival, that the harvest festival as an inde- 
pendent feast was combined with the passover, points 
conspicuously to the conclusion that this spring festival 
was not an institution which the Israelites had developed 
on their own account—that it had been found by them 
when they came, and taken over by them, as an old- 
established custom. ‘Il hey learned all the practices of 
agriculture from the Canaanites, and so also in the 
forefront of these the custom of presenting to the deity 
their tribute of the produce of the soil. Elsewhere 
(PENTECOST, § 6) the conjecture is offered that origin- 
ally perhaps the Canaanites and the Israelites had only 
one harvest festival in spring, with the meaning just 
indicated, and that this spring festival divided itself into 

two only in the course of the subsequent development. 
It is obvious that, thus interpreted, the massoóth 
festival could not originally have been connected with 
5. A hag; no any detinite day. | In the ancient ordin- 
fixed day, ances of J and E, referred to at the 

Bx cy 8 
beginning of this article ($ 1), it is 
assigned, in a quite general way, simply to the month 
Abib (‘ green-ears month,’ or ‘harvest month’). Neither 
is it a festival celebrated in common by the entire 
people at once. In Palestine harvest falls at very 
different dates according to the locality. 


In the Jordan valley it may occasionally begin as early as in 
the end of March, and normally in the beginning of April; in 
the hill country and on the coast it falls, on an average, some 
eight to ten days later, whilst in the colder and more elevated 
districts, such as those about Jerusalem, it may be even three or 
four weeks later. Cp AGRICULTURE, § 1. 

Thus, the feast of the beginning of harvest was cele- 
brated at very different dates at the various sanctuaries 
throughout the land; but in every case it was celebrated 
as a Aag—t.e., as a mirthful festival with dances and 
processions and joyous sacrificial meal (see FEAs'ts). 
As distinguished from the family festivals, properly so 
called, which were celebrated within the domestic circle, 
and from the clan festivals which were attended only by 
the members of the clan, this festival was, like the two 
other great feasts of the усаг, a public one which brought 
together the entire community of the place. Hence 
also the precept in J, that all the males are to appear 
before Yahwé. An appearance ‘before Yahwé’ could 
not be made at every village or on every ddmdh (see 
HIGII-PLACE) where perchance some sacrifice had at one 
time or another been offered ; it could be made only at 
one of the greater sanctuaries where there was a бей 
Vahwe, a ‘house of Yahwé' of some sort, with an 
ephod or other sacred object, as, for example, at Shiloh. 
In the older time, it is true, pilgrimage was wont to be 
made only once a year to such a sanctuary (1S. 13) ; in 
this respect therefore the precept of ] expresses not the 
oldest prevailing custom but a later development. 

Alongside of this explanation of the feast as a harvest 
one, there arose also, at a comparatively early date, 
в.о ао another which interpreted it as com- 

нол ео memorative of the Exodus. In Ex. 

TY- 31:8, indeed, the more precise specifica- 
tion of the date of celebration (‘in the month Abib, for 
in the month Abib thou camest out from Egypt ') is by 
many scholars attributed to the deuteronomic redaction 
(Wellh. СА) 331 f. 9 333 f.: in this case the same 
will apply to Ex. 28315). Still, even should this be so, 
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the fact remains that J? in Ex.1234 relates how the 
Israelites in the hurry of their departure had no time to 
leaven their dough but had to carry it with them, un- 
leavened, in their kneading troughs. The reference 
here to the massóth festival and its characteristic feature 
is unmistakable. Thus in the addition to Ex. 3418 
substantially all that can be attributed to D is merely 
the extension of the celebration over a period of seven 
days. 

In the preceding paragraphs the massoth festival has 
been, so far, disposed of; not so the entire spring 
festival as it had come to be celebrated 
at the beginning of harvest, even at so 
early a date as that of the old legislation. For this 
spring festival, as is explained elsewhere (FEASTS, § 2) 
had belonging to it another integral part, with another 
name, other rites, and another meaning—to wit, the 
feast of the passover. 

In the old legislation of Е (Ex. 2314-16) this latter 
feast is not expressly mentioned by the name passover. 
In the festal legislation of J (Ex. 34), the passover feast 
is indeed named in v. 25, but only by a later interpola- 
tion (see above, $ 1). It would be premature to conclude 
that the thing itself, or even the name, was not known 
till the time of D. In D's ordinance (Dt. 161 /. 5/7) 
what has to be regarded as an innovation upon previous 
custom is undoubtedly the injunction not to keep the 
passover at home, since it is accompanied by the pre- 
sentation of offerings such as is lawful only at the 
sanctuary. What has to be offered is indicated only 
vaguely (sheep and cattle), the amount being left un- 
determined. For greater precision we may turn to the 
precept of J (Ex. 34 19 f. ), where in immediate connection 
with the appointment of the massóth festival in the 
month Abib the sacrifice of the firstlings of cattle and 
the redemption of the human firstborn is enjoined. The 
existence of a real inner connection between the festival 
and the offering of the firstborn is attested by Ex. 13 12 f., 
a passage which is perhaps older than Dt., and at any 
rate has been heavily redacted in a deuteronomic sense. 
There the offering of the firstborn is explained by 
reference to the slaying of the firstborn of Egypt and 
the sparing of the firstborn of Israel at the Exodus. 

On the strength of these various indications the pass- 
over is accordingly now explained by the majority of 
8. ‘Sacrifice of modern scholars (W. R. Smith, 2.50) 

А л uma 462/55 Wellh. 200 867. Nowack, 
theory HA 2147, and others) as a sacrifice of 
i the firstlings of the herd. Dt. un- 
doubtedly also has this view of the meaning of the 
festival, and therefore finds it unnecessary to say any- 
thing further as to the offerings to be offered. So also 
J, who for the same reason does not require to mention 
the passover expressly at all alongside of the massóth 
festival, but regards it as coincident with the festival of 
spring. In the case of E, on the other hand, it is 
possible to ask whether this is really his view. Here 
we have rather, as regards the offerings of firstlings of 
the herd, the quite differently conceived precept (Ex. 
22294) that these animals are in each case to be given 
to Yahwé on the eighth day after birth. In view of this 
it has been suggested (e.g., by Nowack, WA 2147 n.) 
that this regulation is a later addition, in accordance 
with Lev. 2227, made when passover and sacrifice of 
firstlings had at last come to be completely separated 
(see below, $ 15). "The possibility, however, that E 
should indeed have been acquainted with the passover, 
yet not with the passover as the feast of the sacrifice of 
the firstborn but only in a different meaning, and that 
this is the reason why he does not cite it at all as 
belonging to the three great harvest festivals, must be 
left open. 

1 True, the assignment of this passage to J is not undisputed ; 
it is assigned also to E. The case is not substantially altered, 
however, by this; it makes relatively but little difference in 
point of time whether we decide that the view in question first 
finds expression in J or in E. 

3 


7. Passover. 
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This view of the festival as being the sacrifice of the 
firstborn does not, however, give any satisfying explana- 
tion of its origin. For the inferences usually drawn in 
this connection from the meaning of the festival seem 
on other grounds to be insecure. It is usually assumed 
that the sacrifice of the firstborn of the herd means for 
a pastoral people quite the same thing as the offering 
of the firstfruits of the field in the case of an agricultural 
people, and that therefore also this passover festival 
reaches back into the primitive period of Israel's history 
before the settlement in Canaan. A trace of this is 
found in Ex. 109 and in other passages of similar import 
(in J and in E), where it is related that the custom of 
holding a spring feast to Yahwé gave the occasion for 
the Exodus. In these passages, however, an essential 
point is left out —namely, the proof that an offering of 
firstborn was here in question. 

Wellhausen (as above) has sought to show this from the con- 
nection of the entire narrative of J E, interpreting the course of 
the thought as follows: * Yahwé has a claim to the human first- 
born in Israel (who are to be redeemed) and to the firstborn of 
cattle. The Egyptians hinder Israel from offering the firstborn 
to Маһмё ; in compensation for this privation Yahwé takes to 
himself all the firstborn of Egypt.’ If it is afterwards said that 
the passover is observed in commemoration of this act of God, 
all that is meant is that the passover is in full harmony with that 
old festival and continues it. 

Such a connection, however, of the early spring 
festival with the passover, and of both with the idea of 
a sacrifice of firstborn, is by no means necessarily im- 
plied in the text itself, however well it may harmonise 
with it, and it will therefore have to be given up as soon 
as from more general considerations it is found to be 
improbable. Considerations of this sort are set forth 
with some fulness elsewhere (TAXATION). Of chief 
importance is what W. К. Smith (AS?) 463) has em- 
phasised--that the idea of a payment of tribute, a due 
to the deity such as finds expression in the offering of 
the firstlings, is wholly foreign to the original worship 
of Israel, and did not arise till after the settlement in 
Canaan. A yearly offering of the firstborn in which 
this idea is expressed is thus quite improbable for the 
earliest period. Robertson Smith, it is true, has sought, 
in order to escape this difficulty, to explain the offering 
of the firstborn of cattle in a wholly different way, 
namely from the sacred (taboo) character attaching to 
the first birth. — That, however, is quite superfluous 
labour, for we have no evidence of any other offerings 
of firstborn from the time before the immigration besides 
the passover itself, and in the case of the passover there 
are further reasons—to be mentioned immediately (8 9) 
—which make this very explanation impossible for the 
period in question. 

Neither does the parallel with the Arabian spring 
festival compel us to adopt the explanation of the pass- 
over as a sacrifice of firstborn. 

Formerly Ewald (472.2 467) and more recently W. R. Smith 
(RS(@) 227 / 465) connected the passover with the yearly 
offering of the 'azázx among the ancient Arabians in the month 
Rajab which corresponds to the spring month Abib. It is, how- 
ever, by no means absolutely certain that in the case of this 
Arabian sacrifice we are dealing at all with a regular sacrifice 
of firstborn, even if it be the case that in Arabia the time of 
bearing is in spring (W. R. Smith, as above). 

Even if, therefore, at the time of D and even earlier, 
the passover was unhesitatingly regarded as an offering 
of the firstborn, we still have no evidence of the existence 
of such an offering for the period before the immigra- 
tion, nor can it be established as a probability. Much 
rather is it probable that the custom of offering the 
firstlings was only a secondary extension of the practice 
of offering the frnits of the field. If therefore the pass- 
over was an ancient Hebrew festival, as Ex. 1221-27 and 
all Israelite tradition assume, it must have had another 
meaning. 

In order to see that it had another meaning we have 

Pésah only to turn to the characteristic ritual of 
eA nd the pésah festival, which has no appropri- 

Ud ateness in connection with a celebration of 
the offering of first-fruits and does not admit of explana- 
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tion by means of this conception. The ritual, as pre- 
scribed in Ex. 1221-27, is as follows :— The Israelites 
are to take a sheep (sóz, jks; mpófarov; Vg. animas) 
according to their families and kill it as the passover 
(no37). Then with a bunch of ‘hyssop’ some of the 


blood is to be struck upon the lintel and door-posts— 
the sign for [the angel of] Yahwe (see DESTROYER) of 
an Isractite dwelling. ‘This is to be observed as an 
ordinance for ever. 

The age and literary constitution of this passage has been 
much discussed (cp Budde, Z.1 717 11 197 Pu Whilst 
some maintain it to be old and assign it to J, others (e.g., Well- 
hausen) regard it as of late date and an appendix to the preced- 
ing narrative of P. Here also, however, 1he literary question is 
again unimportant, for in substance the ritnal is certainly inore 
ancient than that given in Ex.122-20 [P]. For in P the rite 
that is to be kept up consists in the eating of the paschal lamb 
(ng; mpóBarov; agnus), for which minute directions are given, 
whilst the sprinkling of the lintel and door-posts with the blood 
is relegated to a quite subordinate place. In Ex. 1221-27, on 
the other hand, the chief emphasis 1s laid precisely upon this 
sprinkling as the rite to be repeated every year, and the eating 
of thejsacrificial flesh is not enjoined at all; plainly, with the 
framer of this law it did not require to be mentioned, being 
regarded as quite a matter of course. 

There can, however, be no doubt that this rite as 
depicted in Ех. 1221 f was very old, even although 
there is no mention of it elsewhere in J, E, and D. 
Practices of this kind can never have been the free 
inventions of a later time; indeed, the whole rite from 
the point of view of P and the later age was obviously 
something weird and unintelligible. ln P ceremonies 
with sacrificial blood can be performed only by the 
priest and at the sanctuary, not in private houses by 
laymen; and this is the reason why P represents the 
entire ceremony as valid only for the first passover in 
Egypt, and makes the celebration for all subsequent 
time to consist in the solemn eating of the paschal 
lamb. 

Obviously, the rite in question can have nothing 
whatever to do with the conception of an offering of 
" first-fruits, and has to be explained, if 
10. Meaning |. : à 
of blood rite explained at all, in some other way. 

* The narrative itself in Ex. 1221 /. offers 
the explanation we need. Here the sprinkling with 
the blood is represented as the means by which the 
Israelites were protected from the ‘ Destroyer.’ 

The narrative will also have it that the name pésa% comes 
from fdsah because ‘ Yahwé will Pass over (` ПСЕЗ) the door, 
and will not suffer the Destroyer to come into your houses' 
(v. 23). On this view the passover was not originally a regular 
spring festival, but rather a solemn observance hy which it was 
sought to gain protection in times of pestilence and the like (so 
also Marti, Gesch. Israelit, Rel(3) до 7). The idea lying at its 
foundation is quite the same as in the case of sacrifice in general ; 
by means of the blood.rite is to be re-established that close 
fellowship with the deity by which just at such times as these 
the most effective protection is secured. The sprinkling of 
the blood upon the door-posts and lintel rather than elsewhere 
may perhaps have had its origin in the thought that there 
the household gods whose protection it was sought to secure 
had their seat. The ceremony observed in the case of the 
slave who voluntarily chose 10 continue in his master's service 
points also in the same direction: his master shall bring him to 
the 'é/dhi and place him at the door or door-posts (Ex. 216); 
by the '¢¢éh7 we ought probably here also to understand the 
household gods. А 

We have the less reason for declining this explanation 
of the passover, laid to our hand by the narrative itself, 
since similar usages are met with also in ancient Arabia. 
Marti (of. ci7.) justly points to the custom there of 
sprinkling the tents of an army setting out on its march 
with blood, as also to the practice of the Bedouins, 
in time of pestilence, of besprinkling their camels on 
the neck and side with sacrificial blood in order to pro- 
tect their herds. 


Another possible interpretation! of the раѕѕохег 


1 A complete list of explanations of the passover (Acsa/) can- 
not be attempted here. A few may be singled ont. Chr. Baur 
(Tub. Ztschr. f. Theol. 1832, p. 40 /) regarded it as a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, connected with the spring festival, which was 
offered to God as a substitution for the human male first-born. 
Varke (Re. d. AT 492 /.) and others bring the passover into 
line with the spring festival held among many peoples at the 
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would be that put forward by Ewald (447.9 460 f.) 
and others, that it was a sacrifice of propitiation and 
purification (which preceded [so Ew.] this offering of 
the first-fruits). In snpport of this view reference is 
naturally made to the fact that ‘hyssop’ is employed else- 
where in connection with purification ceremonies (Lev. 
14649/. Nu.196, cp Ps. 519[7]. Неге too analogous 
rites among the Bedouins can be pointed to (sprinkling 
with blood a rite of lustration, Palmer, The Desert of 
the Exodus, 118; Goldziher, Le culte des saints chez les 
Musulmans, 31). 1 does not seem necessary, however, 
to travel beyond the account given in Ex. 1221 f. itself 
for an explanation. 
One other point in the ritual demands particular 
notice: viz., the fact that the ésa% has to be slain in 
11. Why an the evening —a о which does 
evening rite. not occur in the case of any other sacri- 
fice. "True, this regulation is first met 
with in D (Dt. 166) ; but the custom as such was cer- 
tainly ancient, and the narrative ot Ex. 1221 f. also 
makes it clear that evening was the proper time for the 
paschal sacrifice (cp v. 226), and Ex. 1242a may be cited 
in addition, to the same effect. Here what is being 
said is that the night is to be for Israel a nep 55. In 


422 the rendering ‘night of vigil of Yahwé,’ etc., is 
questionable, indeed, as also is the other point whether 
this half of the verse comes from the ancient source. 
The importance attached to the observance of this time- 
determination in Dt. 166 shows that the matter is not 
merely secondary but is essentially connected with the 
observance of the festival, and thus with its fundamental 
significance. The custom accordingly can have its origin 
only in this, that the festival was somehow connected 
with the phases of the moon, doubtless in the sense that 
the practices were carried out at new moon or at full 
moon, and were then held to have special efficacy. 
Let us briefly summarise our results as to the develop- 
ment of the great spring festival down to the time of D. 
12. Result : ne the ancient nomad Hebrews it 
early ad been the practice on special occa- 
development sions, for protection against pestilence 
“and the like, to sprinkle the door- 
posts (tent-poles) with the blood of a sheep. The 
custom afterwards became fixed; every year in spring 
such a sacrifice came to be offered by each separate 
family. In this transformation the meaning of the 
custom of course came to be obscured, and it is always 
possible that the idea of a lustration gave new contents 
toit. 1р any case the passover was, and continued to 
be in the first instance for some time after the immigra- 
tion into Canaan, a family festival—having absolutely 
nothing of the character of a popular festival, a sag. 
In Palestine the immigrating Israelites found among the 
agricultural Canaanites the custoni of consecrating to 
the 2d'a/ of the district, every spring at the beginning of 
harvest, the first-fruits of the corn, and of celebrating 
a festival in this connection. The idea lying at the 
foundation of the observance—that the first-fruits belong 
to Yahwé—was soon carried over by them to the first- 
lings of the herd also. In offering these first-born the 
practice does not seem to have been in the first instance 
uniform ; whilst the Book of the Covenant enjoins that 


time of the equinox: pésa (=passing over, transit) according 
to this view means the triumphant passage of the sun through 
the equinoctial point into the sign of Aries. [According to Toy 
(BL 10 178 f [1897], NOB, from nc5, to ‘leap, limp,’ denotes 
properly a peculiar ritual dance, and hence became the designa- 
tion of the old nomadic Hebrew spring festival. The lamb 
offered wonld thus be ‘the lamb or sacrifice of the pésah,’ and 
finally the term mes would come to designate the feast or the 
lamb. Cp Dance, $$ 4, 5.] On dogmatic grounds, so as better 
to controvert the Roman Catholic doctrine of the sacrificial 
character of the eucharist, the sacrificial character of the pass- 
over has often been denied altogether (Lundius, /#a'tsche 
Heiligtümer, 51280; Hofmann, Schriftbeweis(), 1270, and 
others); but this certainly cannot be maintained, as can be seen 
even from the expression used in Ex, 1227 (‘the sacrifice of 
Yahwé's passover » 
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the offering be made always on the eighth day after 
birth (see above, § 8), J orders that offerings of this de- 
scription are to be made yearly at the spring festival, the 
feast of massoth. At the same time also, or perhaps 
even at an earlier date, this spring festival is changed 
from being a mere harvest celebration to being a feast 
commemorative of the Exodus. This last change 
happened also, contemporaneously or perhaps even 
earlier, in the case of the passover feast. As early as 
the time of J at any rate we find it already interpreted 
n this commemorative sense and the characteristic 
customs explained by this reference (Ex. 1221 f). 

'Thus in the time of J there were two adjacent festivals : 
(т) a popular žag, the feast of massdth, at which also 
the firstlings of cattle were offered, and (2) a sacrifice 
celebrated within the family circle, the дизай, at which 
the sacrificial victim was slain with a specially solemn 
ritual. Both festivals fell approximately at the same 
time, the beginning of spring ; both were commemora- 
tive of the Exodus ; and thus it becomes easy to under- 
stand how the two should ultimately have been brought 
into immediate connection and the 240/7 slain at the 
beginning of the massoth feast. ‘Then followed quite 
easily and naturally the fourth step-——that of bringing 
the offering of the first-born into connection with the 
pésah, which then came to be taken quite generally as a 
firstling-sacrifice, but, of course, with retention of the 
ancient ritual. If at this stage it was still desired 
to retain the commemorative association with the 
Exodus, it became expedient to substitnte for the old 
reference to the ‘sparing’ of the people the new explana- 
tion that all the first-born belonged to Yahwe because 
at the Exodus he had slain the first-born of the Egyp- 
tians, but spared the Israelites. 

We find this last step, with all the features we have 
mentioned, in D as we now have it in Dt. 161 / (The 
question whether this whole passage is of one and the 
same origin need not be gone into here, for if we 
assume that it is not, the union of the two festivals will 
in any case have to be placed soon after the date 
of original D.) The stage immediately preceding this 
is represented by J, and the Book of the Covenant in- 
dicates the still earlier steps in the development. 

In our attempt to picture to ourselves the course of 
the development we must not, however, forget that we 
are unable to pronounce with certainty and in detail as 
to the transition. from one to another of the various 
conceptions of the two festivals. 


It is, for example, quite possible to imagine another course of 
the development from the stage which we find in E, where the 
passover as well as the sacrifice of the first-born both still appear 
as distinct from the massoth feast ; the next step may have been 
that the passover was first brought into connection with the 
offering of the firstlings of the herd, and only subsequently, after 
receiving this interpretation, became amalgamated with the 
massóth feast. What specially stands in the way of any more 
accurate knowledge of the intermediate stages of this develop- 
ment is опг ignorance as to the exact form of the legislation of 
J. Therest of the older literature is silent altogether as to the 
passover; and we are expressly informed that the passover as 
enjoined in D was felt to be something wholly new at the time 
of the finding of the law: ‘surely there was not kept such a 
passover from the days of the judges’ (2 К. 23 21 И). 

After the amalgamation of the two feasts, the ritual 
of the spring festival is laid down in D as follows :— The 
13. Ritual in D. festival begins with the pésak ; sheep 


and cattle (3p jNx) are to be sacri- 


ficed at the sanctuary at even, No leaven is to be 
eaten, nor may any of the flesh sacrificed at the sanctu- 
ary remain over until morning ; itis to be eaten there, 
boiled, that same night. The day after, the participant 
is free to go home. At home the festival is continued ; 
for seven days no leaven is to be seen, on the seventh 
day there is to be another festal gathering, and, as 
being a special festival, this day is to be observed by 
Sabbatic rest (Dt. 161-8). "The extension of the festival 
over seven days we may safely take to be an innovation 
on J and E. 

The development of D's fundamental idea—that of 
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the centralisation of the worship—is seen more plainly 
here than in the case of the other great feasts. The 
passover completely loses its specific and characteristic 
rite—that of the sprinkling of the lintel and door-posts 
with blood. With a celebration no longer at the separ- 
ate home but at the common sanctuary, this rite ceases 
to be practicable. Precisely here, however, we must 
not regard it as impossible that this particular piece of 
ritual may already have fallen into abeyance before the 
time of D. If the conception of the passover as an 
offering of the first-born may be presumed to have 
arisen before the time of D, the rite in question must 
already have lost its peculiar importance. Another 
inevitable consequence of the centralisation of the wor- 
ship is the fixing of the date of the feast; as early as 
Ezekiel we find the fourteenth day of the first month 
already presupposed as fixed (Ezek. 4521). In other 
respects the feast participated in the general changes 
which resulted from the centralisation of the worship 
(Feasts, $ 9 f.); but the change entitled to special 
prominence is that it has to be observed at the sanctuary, 

The development subsequent to D is clear. Ezekiel 
does not deal with the ritual in detail, determining only 

what the sacrifices are to be. On the 
14. After D. r4th day of the month (first of the 
festival), the prince is to slanghter, for himself and all 
the people, a bullock for a sin-offering, and then on 
each of the seven days of the feast a he-goat for a sin- 
offering, seven bullocks and seven rams for a burnt- 
offering, each with the appropriate meal-offering, an 
ephah of meal and a hin of oil for every bullock and 
every ram. 

Singularly enough, H has nothing to say about the 
passover (Lev. 239-14). 1 speaks only of massoth, as 
an agricultural festival at which the first-fruit sheaf is to 
be brought to the priest, who 'shall wave the sheaf 
before Yahwé to make you acceptable.’ This is to be 
done ' on the morrow after the sabbath,' and on the day 
of the waving a yearling lamb is to be offered as a burnt- 
offering, along with a meal-offering of two-tenths of an 
ephah of fine flour mingled with oil and the fourth part 
of a hin of oil as a drink-offering. The specifications of 
this law go back accordingly to a period earlier in time. 
than the amalgamation of pésah and asso, which we 
now find in the existing text of D. Verses 4-8 are a 
later addition to H from P. 

In P, finally, the amalgamation of the two feasts is 
complete, quite as in D; but in one noteworthy point 

5.InP the law of P marks a retrogression from D. 

To AE О. passover is again made a domestic 
festival. The regulations laid down in connection with 
the narrative of the Exodus are given іп Ex. 121-20 43-50 
(cp Lev. 234-8 Nu. 910-14). 

On the tenth day of the first month every Israelite family is to 
provide for itself a yearling lamb or kid without blemish. If the 
household is too small for a lamb, neighbours are to be called in 
to make up the deficiency. The festival, properly so-called, is 
to begin on 14th of Nisan, when the lamb is to be slaughtered at 
even. The lintels and door-posts of the houses are to be sprinkled 
with the hlood ; the flesh must be eaten the same night— 
roasted, not raw or sodden with water. No bone of it is to be 


broken, and thg head must not be severed ; nothing of the flesh 
may be carri&d from the house. It is to be eaten with un- 


leavengsl.bregd МАЧ bitter herbs; all participants are to present 
them t the meal equipped as for a journey. Of the flesh 
nothin БЕ remain over till the morning; anything that 


happens to remain uneaten must be burnt. 

The meaning of some of these details is no longer 
clear. We do not know, for example, why the lamb 
had to be chosen exactly on the tenth day of the month. 
Dillmann (ad бос.) suggests that the tenth day, generally, 
had a certain sacred character in ancient times—traces 
of which sanctity still survive in Islam. That the lamb 
has now to be roasted, not boiled as in D, is merely a 
particular instance of the general principle by which 
sacrificial flesh ceased to be boiled (Benzinger, Archdol. 
451; see further, SACRIFICE). The injunction that no 
bonc is to be broken, nor the head severed, may perhaps 
be intended to symbolise the oneness of all participants 
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in the meal. The command to burn whatsoever remains 
over doubtless has in view the keeping of what is sacro- 
sanct from profanation (cp the precept with reference to 
the flesh of the sin offering, Lev. 817) The bitter 
herbs at first meant only that such herbs were the 
usual condiments accompanying a meal; the custom, 
without any particular meaning in itself, ultimately rose 
to the dignity of a law. © renders mexpides, wild 
lettuce (cp Plin. ZZV 841) or endive (Dioscor. 2160, 
Theophr. 77.77. 711). Both herbs are found in Egypt 
and Syria. Cp further BITTER HERBS. 

Participation in the passover was strictly enjoined on 
every male Israelite (according to later usage, from the 
fourteenth year onwards). All participants had of course 
to be ceremonially pure. So much weight is laid on 
this participation by every individual, that special regu- 
lations are given for cases in which participation was 
impossible. 

The individual who is unclean or on a journey is bidden to 
observe the rite on tlie fourteenth day of the second month ; but 
unless these sufficient reasons can be alleged the penalty of 
omitting the observance is that of ‘cutting off’ (see CUTTING OFF). 
No foreigner is allowed to eat the passover ; but the circumcised 
slave may, and indeed, all non-Israelites who have accepted 
circumcision. 

The main difference from the old ritual lies in the 
fact that the characteristic rite with the blood which 
formerly was the central one is no longer so. Looking 
at the letter of the law one can even doubt whether this 
particular rite was ever intended to be observed for all 
time. In the first instance, it is enjoined only for the 
first celebration of the passover, whilst in the detailed 
regulations as to the manner of eating, it is continually 
repeated that they are to be constantly observed. Оп 
the other hand, the eating now so much emphasised, 
for which quite precise instructions are given, is not so 
much as mentioned in the old legislation. It need 
hardly be added that the passover is now divested of its 
sacrificial character ; it is henceforward to be slain no 
longer at the temple but at home. 

The massoth feast likewise is conjoined with the 
passover in a manner differing somewhat from that of 
D. It begins on the day after the passover (not with 
the passover itself), so that henceforward passover and 
massoth together extend over eight days, whilst in Exodus 
and D they last only for seven (Nu. 2817 Ex. 1218). 
The main thing in the massoth feast is the eating of un- 
leavened bread. 

No leaven may be seen in Israelite houses during all these 
days, and whoso even eats leaven during this period is to be 
‘cut off.’ On the first and on the seventh day of the feast a 
solemn assembly is to be hell at the sanctuary and a sabbath 
rest observed. For each of the seven days sacrifices are enjoined 
on a large scale (Nu. 28 17 7), daily two bullocks, one ram, 
seven yearling lambs without blenush as a burnt offering, 
besides one he-goat as a sin offering; the accompanying meal- 
offerings are three-tenths of an ephah of fine flour with oll for 
the bullocks, two-tenth parts for the ram, one-tenth for the lamb 
—Aall this of course over and above the daily burnt-offering and 
drink-offering. 

In one part of the ritual we stil] find a trace of the 
original meaning of the feast—in that part, namely, 
where the sheaf of first-fruits is offered on the day after 
the sabbath (Lev. 239). Which day is here meant is 
much disputed. 

The prevailing view of Jewish tradition is that the ‘sabbath’ 
means the first day of the festival itself, in other words the day 
after the slaying of the passover lamb—/e., the 15th of Nisan. 
It is held to be called a sabbath as being a principal feast-day. 
Such a designation for the days of the feast, it must however be 
observed, is nowhere else met with. The Sadducees and Kara- 
ites, on the other hand (A/éxdch. 65 a, Ta‘dénith x, 2) understand 
by the expression the first ordinary sabbath day falling within 
the period of the festival, with this difference, that the Karaites 
when the first day of massóth is a ‘day after the sabbath '—7.e., 
a Sunday—cause the offering of the sheaf to be brought, whilst 
the Sadducees in this case hold the seventh massoth day lo be 
the sabbath of the law, and postpone the offering of the sheaf 
till the day after: both alike are inconsistent with the letter and 
the meaning of the law. 

To interpret the law, we must not take it in connec- 
tion with the other regulations of P which fix a definite 
date, for the law itself determines the occurrence of the 
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feast only in accordance with the beginning of harvest. 
If we are not to resort to violence, we can therefore only 
understand the sabbath as meaning the first sabbath in 
harvest. As the harvest, of course, never began on a 
sabbath, the offering of the sheaf could never fall out- 
side the period of the massoth feast. This last is a 
possible eventuality in the interpretation of Nowack and 
others, according to which the first day of the harvest 
week, that is, of the week on which the harvest begins, 
is intended. See further, Dillmann on Lev. 23 11, and 
Nowack, HA 2 176 ff. 
In the later observance of the feast it is a remarkable 
fact that not P but D was followed—at least in the 
main point, that of the slaying of the 
do Be lamb at the temple. As A as in 
2 Ch. 351 f. at Josiah’s passover we find the slaughtering 
represented as being done in the court of the temple 
and by the hands of the Levites. ‘The blood of the 
paschal lambs is as in the case of every other sacrifice 
sprinkled by the priests on the altar and the fat burnt ; 
besides the paschal lambs other animals also are 
sacrificed as burnt offerings. Н will hardly be assuming 
too much to suppose that the Chronicler here had in 
view the passover celebration as it was in his own time. 
The sacrificing of the passover by Levites and priests is 
confirmed also by Ezra 6 19 for the time which it covers, 
and by the practice of later Judaism (cp Pes. 5 1 ff 
634). 
The celebration at the time of Christ was in this wise. 
The passover could be slain only at Jerusalem ; this 
17. Time brought an immense concourse together. 
^o, Josephus (73/vi. 93) tells us that on one 
of Christ. ; Н в 
oceasion (some years before the siege of 
Jerusalem by the Romans) the number of paschal Jambs 
rose to 256,500; as at least ten men must be reckoned 
to each lamb this would give us more than two millions 
and a half of men, not counting those who were 
ceremonially disqualified. Plainly this is a great 
exaggeration, Still it is certain that the concourse was 
so great as to make it impossible for it to find room 
within the city itself. ‘Till midday on 14th Nisan the 
houses were being rid of all leaven (Pes. 13 f. 36). 
In the afternoon the paschal lambs were slaughtered in 
various quarters of the town, their blood poured out by 
the priests at the altar, and the sacrificial portions offered. 
'Then the lambs were again taken back by the several 
families to their homes. Not fewer than ten men and 
not more than twenty ate one lamb together. The 
bitter herbs and unleavened cakes were dipped into 
a kind of sweet sauce called Aariseth.1 The meal 
began with a cup of red wine, blessed by the head 
of the house. ‘The eldest son then asked the father 
what was meant by this feast and the answer was given 
by the father or, it might be, by the person who read 
the narrative of the institution. ‘The Hallél (Pss. 
113-114) was then sung, the second cup was drunk, and 
thereupon the meal strictly so-called was eaten. ‘This 
over, with a prayer of thanksgiving the third cup was 
brought forward, and blessed as before by the head 
of the house. While Pss. 115-118 were being sung, a 
fourth cup was drunk. ‘The Samaritans have preserved 
a survival of the ancient blood-rite in so far as they 
mark the foreheads of their children with the blood (cp 
the description of the Samaritan celebration in Baed. 
Pal.) 226 J). 
Bochart, Z/ierozoicon (1663), 155r ff; Spencer, De legibus 


Hiebreorum ritualibus (1685); Hitzig, Ostern und Pfingsten 
(1837-38); Bühr, Sywzbolik des mosaischen 
Aultus, 2 (1839) 613 J 627 f£; Hup- 
feld, Comment. de primitiva et vera 
Jestorum apud Hebreos ratione, 1-3 (1852 /.); Redslob, Die 
biblischen Angaben über d. Stiftung der Passahfeter (1856) ; 
Bachmann, Die Festgesefze des Pent. (1858); Kuriz, Der 
ATliche Opferkultus (1862), 307.7; Franz Delitzsch, in Z./ 
hirchl, Wiss, u. kirchl. Leben (1880), 337-347; Wellhausen, 
Prol. 82 ff. ; Stade, GIZ 1 498-503 ; Green, //edvew Feasts in 


18. Literature. 


1 [A cake of fruit beaten up and mingled with vinegar (cp Ar. 
hurasat); cp Pes. 405 f. 116a.] 
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vel. to rec, crit. hypotheses concerning Pent. (1885); J. Müller, 
Versuch. üb, d. Urspr. u. die geschichtl. Entwickl. des Pesach- 
Maszzot- Festes (1883); R. Schafer, Das Passah-Mazzot-Fest 
nach seinem Ursprung u. s. 10. (1900); Trumbull, The Blood- 
covenant (1893), 230-238; The Threshold Covenant (1896), 
203-222; the Commentaries on Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Deuteronomy; the Archæologies of Saalschütz, De Wette, 
Ewald, Keil, Benzinger, Nowack, De Visser; the relative 
sections in the works on biblical theology by Vatke, Oehler, 
Schultz, Smend, Marti, Riehm; the article ‘Passah’ in the 
dictionaries of Wiener, Schenkel (Dillmann), Riehm (Delitzsch), 
Herzog. For the later Jewish customs see Bartolocci, Bibliotheca 
magna rabbinica (1657 ff.), 2736 f.; Lund, Die alten jüdischen 
Heiligtümer, herausgegeben von Muhl (1704), a JF; Otho, 
Lex. rabbin.; Schröder, Satzungen und Gebräuche des 
talinudisch-rabbinischen Judentums (1851); Franz Delitzsch, 
* Der Passahritus zur Zeit des zweiten Tempels’ in Ztschr. für 
luth, Theol. und Kirche (1855), 257 ff. DEB. 


PASTOR. See SHEPHERD, MINISTRY, $ 47. 


PASTORAL EPISTLES, the name given to three 
epistles which bear the name of Paul, and of which two 
are addressed to Timothy and one to Titus. "They are 
marked off from the other Pauline epistles by certain 
common characteristics of language and subject-matter, 
and are called ‘ pastoral’ because they consist almost 
exclusively of admonitions for the pastoral administra- 
tion of Christian communities. None of the Pauline 
epistles have given greater ground for discussion. As 
they now stand, they are commonly denied by modern 
critics to Paul, though efforts are being made to 
find some partial justification of the church tradition 
(cp EPISTOLARY LITERATURE, § 7, n. 2; col. 1327). 
See TIMOTHY (EPisTLES), Trrus (EPISTLE). 


PATARA (rarapa,! Acts 211). Patara is de- 
scribed as a ‘great city with a harbour, and temples 
of Apollo’ (Strabo, 666). It lay 5 or 6 m. SE. of the 
mouth of the river Xanthus, and was, in fact, the port 
of the city of Xanthus which lay ro stades up the river 
(Appian, BC48r1, Bpoüros és Ilárapa ато ;Záv0üov 
катле, TóNw éowviav émwelp Zavülov). It gained its 
importance from its situation on the SW. coast of 
Lycia, due E. of Rhodes, and consequently on the 
track of ships trading between the /Egean and the 
Levant. Therefore Paul, after passing Rhodes, came 
to Patara, voyaging from Macedonia to Palestine, and 
there found ‘a ship sailing over unto Phoenicia.’? The 
course thence was S. of Cyprus directly to Tyre (v. 3). 
Jt would seem that, for ships sailing to Syria, Patara 
was the point of departure for the direct run through 
the open sea (correct force of dtarep&v іп v.2); whilst, 
for those going in the opposite direction, Myra, which 
lay about 35 m. to the E., was the point at which the 
Karamanian coast was struck (ep Acts275). A good 
parallel to the entire voyage of Paul on this occasion is 
found in Livy 37 16,? for this must at all times have been 
the highway of maritime traffic. The connection of 
Patara with Phoenicia is illustrated by the fact that, 
during the war of Rome with Antiochus (190 B.C.), 
C. Livius was stationed there in order to intercept the 
Syrian fleet (Livy, 37 15). 

Owing to its commercial importance, Ptolemy Philadelphus 
of Egypt improved the city, and renamed it ‘the Lycian 
Arsinoe ' ('Apauwón 4 év Avkiq, Strabo, 666); but this title soon fell 
into disuse. The temple and oracle of Apollo at Patara were 
celebrated (cp the later coin-types, and Herod. 1 182, Verg. 27и. 
4143, Hor. Od. iii, 464, Paus. ix. 411). A large triumphal arch 
with three openings, still standing, bears the inscription * Patara, 
the metropolis of the Lycian nation’; and there are many other 


remains, including those of haths huilt hy Vespasian. 
For description, see Beaufort, Aaramania, 5 f. ; Spratt and 


1 Pliny 5 тоо, Patara, gue prius Pataros, Оп coins 
pttarazé;, cp Kalinka's ‘ Zur historischen Topographie Lykiens,’ 
in Kiepert's Festschrift, 1898, p. 1616 The coins begin about 
440 B.C. Патара is, of course, a neuter plural. 

2 fhe reason for Paul's transshipment at Patara lay in the 
fact that ‘he hasted, if it were possible for him, to be at 
реа the day of Pentecost’ (Acts 20 16). The ship in which 
he had come to Patara was either going no farther, or was 
intending to call at the Pamphylian and Cilician ports. 

3 Civitates, quas. pretervectus est, Miletus Myndus Hati- 
cae Cnidus Cous. Rhodum ut est ventum...navigat 

atara. 
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Forbes, Travels, 1 зои, Fellows, Lycia, 179 f. 416 /., Benndorf 
and Niemann, Lykia. WwW. J. W. 


PATHEUS (maðaioc [B]). i Esd. 923= Izra 1023, 
РЕТНАНІАН, 2. 


PATHROS (DNN) is referred to in four passages : 


Is. 11: (Baßvàwvias (BNAQ], Phethros); Jer.441 (ma8ovpns 


[gen.] [BNAQ]), v. 15 (ra8ovpy [22. -Oupy, N*], mra8ovpys [OQ], 
Phatures); Ezek. 2914 ($a8opqs [gen.] (BO, ra8ovpns [A], 
adnot. ороо marque. [Quiz.]), 30 14t (фабортс [B], ra&ovpygs 
[A], $a8ovpns [Q], Phathures). 


It is usually held that Pathros (= Eg. 53 73 rsii, ‘the 
south land,’ Copt. plo rés ot feres; Ass. paturisi) 
means Upper Egypt (see EGYPT, 8 43; GEOGRAPHY, 
9 15 [6]; Erman, ZATW 10118 [1890]; Del. Par. 
310; Sehr. AGF 283 f). Plausible as the theory is, 
it must be re-examined in the light of the belief! 
that prophecies as well as narratives have sometimes 
been so edited as to obtain a new and very different 
geographical and historical reference. ‘That ‘ Pathros’ 
means ‘upper Egypt' in the passages as they now 
stand, cannot be denied; but it has yet to be ascertained 
whether the original writer really had ‘upper Egypt’ in 
his mind. (æ) In the first passage (1s. 1111) there is 
clearly no certainty that this is the case. Now that 
it has been maintained that there was probably an 
Edomite captivity of the Jews (see OBADIAH [Book], 87), 
and that ‘Asshur’ is not unfrequently miswritten for 
‘Geshur,’ and ‘ Babel’ and ‘Elam’ for ‘ Jerahmeel,’ 
and also that in Gen. 1014 PATHRUSIM [g.v.] is most 
probably a distortion of Saréphathim, it becomes, to 
say the least, possible that the original reading of Is. 
1111 was, ‘from Geshur and from Misrim, and from 
Zarephath, and from Cush, and from Jerahmeel, and 
from the Zarhites, and from the Arabians’ (cp 6's 
BafBvXevías = 533 = uenv, and see Crit. Bib.). (b) In 
Jer. 441 we read of ' all the Jews who dwelt in the land 
of oso, who dwelt at Migdol, and at Tahpanhes, and 
at Noph, and in the country of Pathros,' and in v. 15 
of ‘all the people that dwelt in the land of psp, in 
Pathros.' Beke, however, has already expressed the 
view (Orig. Bib. 1307) that the places referred to are 
ina N. Arabian maso. This appears to be correct ; 
only it must be added that the names, except Migdol, 
have been corrupted. Migdol (a common Hebrew 
term) is not improbably the Migdal-cusham which under- 
lies the Migdal-shechem of Judg. 946 (see SHECHEM, 
TOWER OF); Tahpanhes and Noph have arisen out of 
NAPHTUHIM [g.v.]; Pathros = Zarephath. (c) Ezek. 
2914 occurs in a prophecy which (like that in Jer. 46) 
has not improbably been altered and expanded from a 
prophecy on Misrim (Musur in М. Arabia); cp 
PARADISE, § r. ‘The original reading must have been 
very different from what now stands in MT, and very 
possibly was, ‘and 1 will cause them to return to the 
land of Zarephath, to the land of Jerahmeel.' (4) In 
Ezek. 3014 the traditional text reads 'Pathros, Zoan, 
No.' But the original reading of the second name was 
probably 'Zoar'—Z.e., 'Missur' (see ZOAR), whilst 
‘No-[amon]’ seems to have come from ‘Ammon’ (a 
not uncommon corruption of Jerahmeel), and ‘ Pathros’ 
from ' Zarephath.' Cp PI-BESETH, TAHPANIIES. ‘The 
student will remember that when the ancient editors 
have been proved to have used much uncritieal con- 
jecture, it is the duty of modern critics to employ the 
ordinary means of critical restoration of the original 
text. ток. ©, 


PATHRUSIM (D°D1N5), a ‘son’ of Mizraim, Gen. 
10:4 (TratpocwNtetm [A апа A?? in т Ch.], Tratpo- 


conoem [E], -eim [L]), 1 Ch. 112} (флӨєросєм 
[L, om. В]). If, however, we are to point masa, Misrim, 


‘np will be a corruption of mnays, Sarephathim (the list 
containing only S. Palestine peoples). See MIZRAIM, 
8 24. 


1 See Crit. Bib., and cp Gri.&apn, MERATHAIM, PARADISE, 
SHECHEM, TYRE. : 
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Marquart (Funt. 26) would read mosnsa in Jer. 4694 for the | 


superfluous ед. If so, it would be best to go a step farther 
and read pngas, and suppose that a prophecy against Misrim 
has been altered and expanded into a prophecy against 
Mizraim. Cp PROPHET, $ 45. ДОК С. 


PATMOS (н tratmoc; Rev. 19). Patmos, now 
called Patino, is a barren rocky island, about то m. 

1. Site long and 5 m. wide (Pliny, ZZN 423, Patmos, 

oe" circuitu triginta millia passuum), in that 
section of the Afgean which was called the Icarian Sea, 
between Samos and Cos (Strabo, 488). It would, there- 
fore, bea feature in the scene viewed by Paul in his voyage 
from Samos, 20 m. to the N., to Cos (Acts 2015 211; 
ep E. D. Clark, 7ravels, 2194). It is first mentioned 
by Thucydides (333—428 m.c.)—its sole appearance 
in ancient history, though the ruins of the НеПепіс 
town on the height between the inlets of Za Scala (E.) 


and Merika (W.) would point to a certain degree of ` 


prosperity, of which we have otherwise no hint. The 
island must, in fact, have been of some importance, as 


its harbour is one of the safest in all the Greek islands. 

In the Middle Ages also it flourished, and from its palms was 
known as Padmosa: the degradation of the vegetation is some- 
what foolishly attributed to Turkish rule. The northern and 
southern portions of the island are united by two isthmuses, only 
a few hundred yards wide, between which rises the ruin-crowned 
height above mentioned. On the E. of the southernmost 
isthmus lies the port: the town is farther S., round the 
Monastery of St. John. 


Patmos owes its celebrity in NT history entirely to 
the mention of it in Rev.1 9. Under the Empire, 
2 Relation ER were largely used as places of 

ta Jobn ounishment —e. g., Domitian banished 
Flavia Domitilla, suspected of being a 
Christian, to Pontia (Eus. HZ iii. 18 5; Dio Cass. 
6714)! It has been suggested by some writers that the 
intluence of the natural features of the view from the 
highest summit of the island may be traced in the 
imagery of the Apocalypse: references to the sea are 
unusually frequent (Rev. 46 614 131 152 1620). [But 
see APOCALYPSE ; also JOIN (SON OF ZEBEDEE), $ 9.] 

The entire southern section of the island belongs to 
the Monastery of St. John the Divine (founded by 
St. Christodulos in 1088, on the site of an ancient 
temple), on the summit of the highest hill (Sf £7/as, 
about 800 ft.). Lower down is a second monastery, 
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that of the Apocalypse, in which is shown the cave 
(тд стӯћолоу ris’ Amoxadtews) wherein the Revelation 
was delivered. “The cave is now a chapel: ‘in one 
part of the roof a rent is pointed out, where the rock 
was broken at the commencement of the Revelation, 
and from a somewhat deeper cleft in this the Divine 
voice is said to have proceeded’ (Tozer, Zhe /slands 
of the rEgean, 178 f.). 

For description of Hellenic nins, see Memoirs Relating to 
Turkey, ed. Walpole, 22943 4; Н. F. Tozer, The /slands of 
the /Egean, 1890, p. 178 /. Mon complete account by 
V. Guérin, in his Description de (Ре de Patmos et de Samos, 
1856; with map of the island. For the legends of St. John at 
Patmos, see the MS of the monastery, entitled Ai mepiodoc тоб 
OcoAdyou, composed by Prochorus his disciple (analysed by 
Guérin, of. c£. 20 /. ; it contains the composition of the Gospel 
only, not the Apocalypse). W. J. W. 


PATRIARCH (ттатрідр HC, 2.е., head of a ттатріа 
or family), а designation applied in NT to Abraham (Heb. 7 4), 
tothe twelve sons of Jacob (Acts 7 Bf), and to David (Acts 2 29). 
In 4 Macc. T 19 mention is made of oi TaTpLapyat пио `АВрааџ, 
Ісаак, ІакоВ, and in 4 Macc. 1625 of А. каї І. каї I. каї wdvres 


oimatprapyar. fn 1 С. 2431 6 бан MIR (‘principal fathers’) 


is represented by татріарҳох ApaaB [Б], matprat Apos [A], татр‹& 
тоб mparov [L]; ; mna Ch. 198 2612 watpedpxae (ot apxovres 
тшу татрьшу [l] in 2 Ch. 26 12) renders MIDNA екл (AV ‘chief of 
the fathers,’ RV £ head of fathers’ [houses] ')} іп r Ch. 27 22 psw 
(AV ‘princes,’ RV ‘captains,’ ot dpxovres (11), in 2 Ch. 23 20 
minon iw (EV ‘captains of hundreds,’ rois éxarovrapxous [L]). 


PATROBAS (matpoBac. abbrev. from Patrobius) 
is one of five who with ‘the brethren that are with 
them' are saluted in Кот. 1614. "They seem to have 
been heads of Christian households, or perhaps class 
leaders of some sort. 


The lists of Pseudo-Dorotheus and Pseudo- Hippolytus 
represent Patrohas as bishop of Puteoli. Cp Romans. 

The name was borne by a contemporary of Nero, a freedman ; 
cp Тас. Mist. 149 295. 


PATROCLUS (ттлтрокАоү [AV]), the father of 
NICANOR [g.v.] (2 Mace. 89). 


PAU (228; фогор [ADEL]. Gen. 3639, ог Par! 


(YB; фогор [BA] paoya [L]), 1 Ch. lso, the 
name of the city of Hadad, a king of Edom. Probably 
we should follow @ and read wg, Рё'бг (so Ball). 


See BELA, 2, HADAD (2), PEOR. 
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INTRODUCTORY ($8 1-3). 


The older view (8 1). 


Origin and name ($ 4). 


Outer life (§ 7). 

Conversion and mission ($ 8 /). 
Autohiography (§ 10). 
Supplemented by Acts (§ 11). 
Affairs at Antioch ($ 12). 


Criticism in first half of nineteenth century (8 2). 


А. EARLIER (7.e., TÜBINGEN) CRITICISM ($$ 4-32). 


Paul's position ($ 13). 
Education and inner life ($ 5_/). Ass ы cu 

alue of narrative ($ 15). 
Relation to T welve (8 16). 
Peter and Paul at Antioch (§ 17). 
Paul's missionary labours ($$ 18-22). 
First and Second Thessalonians ($ 23). 


F. C. Baur ($ 3). 
Ww. С, у. М, 


Corinth; Epistle to Romans ($ 26). 
Alms (§ 27). 

Journey to Jerusalem (§ 28). 
Account in Acts (8 29). 

Doubtful epistles (8 30). 

Later life ($ 31). 

Personality (8 32). 


Ephesus, Macedonia ($ 24 /.). E. H. 


B. LATER CRITICISM ($$ 33-50). 


Transitional views ($ 33). 

A new school (8 34). 

]ts relation to 'redaction' and 
tion’ hypotheses (8 35). 

Its proposed task (§ 36). 

Its view of Acts ($ 37). 


Their form ($ 39). 


*interpola- Their contents : 


Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, though not one 
of the original twelve, but only at a later date added 
by the Lord himself to the circle of his 

1. E older more intimate followers, soon became one 
е of the most zealous, if not the most 
zealous, of them all. A Jew by birth, brought up in 


1 Especially so used were the islands of Gyara (Gy aros) and 
Seriphos in the ZEgean (cp ‘Vac. dun. 3684301571: Juv. Sat. 
173, ande aliquid brevibus Gyaris et carcere dignum, and id. 
6 563 10 170). 
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Of the epistles ($ 38). 


Paulinism ($ 40). 
Paul's life and work ($ 41). 
The historical Paul (8 43). 

The legendary Paul ($ 44). 


Literature ($ s:). w. 


In ‘Acts of Paul’ (8 45). 

Home of ‘ Paulinism ' (8 46). 

* Paulinism' Ee m of Epistles (8 47). 
History of * Paulinism ' (8 48). 

Post-‘ Pauline’ epistles ($ 49). 

Apocryphal Epistles, Acts, etc. (§ 50). 


C. v. M. 


aecordance with the strictest precepts of the law, 
bitterly opposed to the Christianity then beginning to 
emerge into prominence, as a youth he was one of the 
witnesses of the martyrdom of Stephen (Acts 7 58-83). 
Anon, while ‘breathing threatening and slaughter 
against the disciples of the Lord’ (Acts 91), his career 
is arrested and he is converted on the road to Damascus 
(Acts 92-8). Опсе a preacher of the gospel, he hence- 

1 The reading is certainly false. Targ., Pesh., Vg., and 
many Heb. MSS read ps. 
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forth, without hesitation or delay, devotes to its service 
for all the rest of his life all his rare gifts of intellect 
and heart, his unmatched courage, his immovable 
fidelity. Finally, after long and indefatigable wander- 
ings, including three great (missionary) journeys, 
probably about the year 64 A.D., while still in the full 
vigour of manhood, he suffered martyrdom at Rome. 
Further details will be found in the Acts of the Apostles, 
and in his r3 (14) canonical epistles. Apart from one 
or two comparatively unimportant traditions, these are 
our sole and abundantly sufficient sources of information. 

So thought and spoke almost all scholars of all 
schools, whether Protestant or Catholic, down to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. All that was left 
for scholarship was to determine as exactly as possible 
the precise order of the events in detail and the proper 
light in which to view them, so as to gain a picture as 
faithful and complete as possible of the great apostle's 
life and activities. That Acts and the Epistles might 
be regarded, on the whole, as credible throughout, was 
questioned by no one. 

‘Towards the middle of the nineteenth century the 
situation was completely altered. — Criticism had learned 
to concern itself seriously with the 


2. Criticism contents of Acts, and to inquire as 


i e to the genuineness of certain of the 
о t 13 (14) Pauline epistles as read in 
century. TENT 


The epistle to the Hebrews had already been excluded from 
the group by Carlstadt (1520), and among those who followed 
him in this were Luther, Calvin, Grotius (04. 1681), and Semler 
(ob. 1791). E. Evanson in 1792 raised some doubts as to the 
Pauline origin of Romans, Ephesians, Colossians; J. E. C. 
Schmidt in 1798 as to that of 1 and 2 Thessalonians ; Eichhorn 
(1804), Schleiermacher (1807), de Wette (1826) as to Timothy 
and Titus: Usteri in 1824, as also de Wette and Schleiermacher, 
following Evanson, as to Ephesians. By 1835 F. C. von Baur 
had given the coup de grace to the ‘so-called Pastoral Epistles,’ 
Kern to 2 Thessalonians in 1839; Semler in 1776, followed by 
others, denied the unity of 2 Corinthians. 


Baur, incidentally in his Pastoralbriefe (p. 79), declared 
that we possess only four letters of Paul with regard 
to the genuineness of which there can be no reasonable 
doubt—Galatians, r and 2 Corinthians, Romans. This 
thesis became the corner-stone of the new building. 

F. C. von Baur, the founder of what was called, from 
the university in which he taught, the Tübingen school, 
laid the foundation in his Paulus (1845 ; ®, 
after the author's death in 1860, by E. Zeller, 
1866-1867; ET by Menzies, 2 vols., 1873-1875). In 
Baur's view, Acts, and also such epistles as were not 
from the pen of Paul (Peter, or James) himself, ought to 
be regarded as ‘tendency '- writings, designed to make 
peace or to establish it, as between Peter and Paul, 
the assumed heads of two parties or schools in early 
Christianity which were called by their names— 
Petrinists and Paulinists, Jewish Christians and Gentile 
Christians; parties which he held to have lived, like 
Peter and Paul themselves, and for a considerable time 
after the decease of these great leaders, in bitter hostility 
towards one another until, so far as they did not lose 
themselves in various heresies to right or to left, they 
became merged in one another in the bosom of the 
Catholic church. For the historian the all-important 
task now became that of discerning clearly the un- 
questionably genuine element in the Pauline Epistles, 
on which alone weight could be laid. With them could 
be combined only those elements in Acts which were 
seen not to be in contradiction with the epistles. 

This standpoint, if we leave out of account divergences 
of subordinate importance, was accepted in Germany 
and Switzerland by many scholars; among others by 
E. Zeller, A. Schwegler, K. R. Kostlin, K. Planck, 
A. Ritschl (1849),! A. Hilgenfeld, G. Volkmar, H. 
Lang, A. Hausrath, K. Holsten, R. A. Lipsius, C. 
Weizsäcker, Н. J. Holtzmann, О. Ptleiderer—we may 


3. Baur. 


1 In the second edition of his Axtstehung, however, Ritschl 
abandoned the Tübingen position. 
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safely say, in short, by the entire * old guard' of liberal 
theology—so, too, in France; in Holland also, until 
quite recently, by the whole modern school; and in 
England among others by W. R. Cassells, the long 
anonymous author of Supernatural Religion (vols. 1 
and 2, 1874; vol. 3, 1877), and by S. Davidson 
(4ntroduction to the Study of the NT, 2 vols. ; ©, 1894). 
This also was, on the whole, the point of view 
occupied by E. Hatch when he contributed to Ау. 
Drit.9), 18 (1885), the article ‘ Paul,’ from which the 
following 8$ (4-32) of the present article are taken, a few 
short notes only being added within square brackets. 
W.C. у. M. 


A, Earlier (i.e., Tübingen) Criticism. 


‘Saul, who is also (called) Paul’ [Xa0Aos 6 xal 
Па?\оѕ, Acts 139] was a ‘Hebrew of the Hcbrews'— 
i.e., of pure Jewish descent unmixed 
with Gentile blood—of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin (Rom.11: 2 Сог. 1122 Phil. 85). 
In Acts it is stated that he was born at Tarsus in 
Cilicia (911 2139 223); but in the fourth century 
there still lingered a tradition that his birthplace was 
Giscala, the last of the fortress-towns of Galilee which 
held out against Rome (Jerome, De vir. iZustr. 1005 ; 
Ad Philem. 523).! 

The fact that Paul was called by two names has been 
accounted for in various ways. Saul (the Aramaic 
form, used only as a vocative, and in the narratives of 
his conversion, Acts9417 22713 26:4; elsewhere the 
Hellenised form, Xa0Xos) was a natural name for a 
Benjamite to give to his son, in memory of the first of 
Jewish kings; Paul is more difficult of explanation. Н 
is first found in the narrative of the conversion of 
Sergius Paulus, the proconsul of Cyprus (Acts 187), 
and it has sometimes been supposed either that Paul 
himself adopted the name in compliment to his first 
Gentile convert of distinction, or that the writer of 
Acts intended to imply that it was so adopted. Others 
have thought that it was assumed by Paul himself after 
the beginning of his ministry, and that it is derived 
from the Latin paulus in the sense either of ‘least 
among the apostles,’ or ‘little of stature.’ These and 
many similar conjectures, however, may probably be set 
aside in favour of the supposition that there was a double 
name from the first, one Aramaic or Hebrew, and the 
other Latin or Greek, like Simon Peter, John Mark, 
Simeon Niger, Joseph Justus; this supposition is con- 
firmed by the fact [that in those days many people had 
in Greek and Latin two or more names, of which there 
are many examples in the Oxyr. Pap. i. ii. ; and] that 
Paul was not an uncomnion name in Syria and the 
eastern parts of Asia Minor (instances will be found in 
the /udex Nominum to Boeckh's Corp. Inscr. Gree. 
[Oxyrhynchus Papyri, i. 98 205, bis, ii. 9308]). Whatever 
be its origin, Paul is the only name used by himself, or 
used of him by others when once he had entered into 
the Roman world outside Palestine. Acts speaks of 
his having been a Roman citizen [‘Pwyatos, like Attalus 
6 Xptorcavds, condemned to be thrown before the wild 
animals at Lyons, Eus. FÆ v. 1 44 47 50] by birth (Acts 
2228; cp 1637 2827), a statement which also has given 
rise to several conjectures, because there is no clue to the 
ground upon which his claim to citizenship was based. 
Some modern writers question the fact, considering the 
statement to be part of the general colouring which the 
writer of Acts is supposed to give to his narrative; and 
some also question the fact, which is generally con- 
sidered to support it, of the appeal to the emperor. 

That Paul received part of his education at Tarsus, 


4. Origin and 
name. 


1 Jt was an Ebionite slander that he was nota Jew at all, 
but a Greek [who wished to marry a Jewish priest's daughter at 
Jerusalem, for that reason became a proselyte and had himself 
circumcised, but, when the girl refused to marry him, got angry 
and began to write against circumcision, the Sabbath, and the 
whole law] (Epiphan. 2/7. 30 16). 
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whieh was a great seat of learning, is a possible in- 
А ference from his use of some of the 
5. Education. technical terms which were current in 
the Greek schools of rhetoric and philosophy; but, 
since the cultivation of a correct grammatical and 
rhetorical style was one of the chief studies of those 
Schools, Paul's imperfect command of Greek syntax 
seems to show that this education did not go very far 
[cp HELLENISM, $ 9] That he received the main 
part of his education from Jewish sources is not only 
probable from the fact that his family were Pharisees, 
but certain from the whole tone and character of his 
writings [though his langnage and style betray the 
genuine Greek; cp W. C. van Manen, Paulus, 
2186-190 3156-160; A. Deissmann, GGA, 1896, pp. 
767-769; E. L. Hicks, Stud. bibl. 5 (1896), pp. 1-14]. 
According to Acts, his teacher was GAMALIEL, who, as 
the grandson of Hillel, took a natural place as the head 
of the moderate school of Jewish theologians; nor, in 
spite of the objection that the fanaticism of the disciple 
was at variance with the moderation of the master, 
does the statement seem in itself improbable. A more 
important difficulty in the way of accepting the state- 
ment that Jerusalem was the place of Paul's education is 
the fact that in that case his education must have been 
going on at the time of the preaching and death of 
Jesus Christ. That he had not seen Jesus Christ 
during his ministry seems to be clear, for a comparison 
of т Cor. 91 with 158 appears to limit his sight of him 
to that which he had at his conversion, and the 
‘knowing Christ after the flesh’ of 2 Cor. 516 is used 
not of personal acquaintance but of ' carnal ' as opposed 
to 'spiritual' understanding ; nor does the difficulty 
seem to be altogether adequately explained away by the 
hypothesis which some writers have adopted, that Paul 
was temporarily absent from Jerusalem at the times 
when Jesus Christ was there. Like all Jewish boys, 
Paul learnt a trade, that of tent-making ; this was a 
natural employment for one of Cilician origin, since 
the hair of the Cilician goat was used to make a canvas 
(cilicia) which was specially adapted for the tents used 
by travellers on the great routes of commerce, or by 
soldiers on their campaigns (cp Philo, De anim. idon. 
Sacrif, 1. 2238 ed. Mang. ; and see CILICIA, $ 3, end). 
Whether he was married or not is a question which 
has been disputed from very early times ; the expressions 
in т Cor. 78 95 were taken by Tertullian to imply that 
he was not, and by Clement of Alexandria and Origen 
to imply that he had once been, but had become a 
widower. 

The beginning of Paul's active life was doubtless like 
its maturity ; it was charged with emotion. He himself 
gives a graphic sketch of its inner history. 
His conversion to Christianity was not 
the first great change that he had undergone. ‘I was 
alive without the law once’ (Rom. 79). Не had lived 
in his youth a pure and guileless life. He had felt that 
which is at once the charm and the force of such a life, 
the unconsciousness of wrong. But, while his fellow- 
disciples in the rabbinical schools had been content to 
dissect the text of the sacred code with a minute 
anatomy, the vision of a law of God which transcended 
both text and comment had loomed upon him like 
a new revelation. With the sense of law had come 
the sense of sin. It was like the first dawn of con- 
Science. He awoke as from a dream. The command- 
ment came.’ It was intended to be ‘unto life,’ but he 
found it to be ‘unto death’; for it opened up to him 
infinite possibilities of sinning: 'I had not known lust 
except the law had said, Thou shalt not lust.' The 
possibilities of sinning became lures which drew him on 
to forbidden and hated ground: 'sin, finding occasion 
through the commandment, beguiled me and through 
it slew me’ (Rom. 75-11). This was his inner life, and 
no man has ever analysed it with a more penetrating 
and graphic power. 


6. Inner life. 
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In his outward life this sense of the law of God 
became to Paul an overpowering stimulus. The 
;e, Stronger the consciousness of his 
7. Outward life. personal failure, the greater the im- 
pulse of his zeal. The vindication of the honour of 
God by persecuting heretics, which was an obligation 
upon all pious Jews, was for him a supreme duty. He 
became not only a persecutor but a leader among 
persecutors (Gal. 1 14). 

What Paul felt was a very frenzy of hate; he *breathed 
threatening and slaughter, like the snorting of a war-horse 
before a battle, against the renegade Jews who believed in a 
false Messiah (Acis9 т 2611). His enthusiasm had been known 
before the popular outbreak which led to Stephen's death, for 
the witnesses to the martyr's stoning ‘laid down their clothes’ 
at his feet (Acts7 58), and he took a prominent place in the 
persecution which followed. He himself speaks of having 
“made havoc' of the community at Jerusalem, spoiling it like 
a captured city (Gal. 11323); in the more detailed account of 
Acts he went from house to house to search out and drag forth 
to punishment the adherents of the new heresy (8 3). When his 
victims came before the Jewish courts he tried, probably by 
scourging, to force them to apostatise (2611); in some cases he 
voted for their death (22 4 26 то). 

The persecution spread from Jerusalem to Judza, 
Samaria, and Galilee (931) ; but Paul, with the same 
spirit of enterprise which afterwards showed itself in his 
missionary journeys, was not content with the limits of 
Palestine. He sought and obtained from the synagogue 
authorities at Jerusalem letters similar to those which, 
in the thirteenth century, the popes gave to the ‘ militia 
Jesu Christi contra hareticos.' The ordinary juris- 
diction of the synagogues was for the time set aside ; 
the special commissioner was empowered to take as 
prisoners 10 Jerusalem any whom he found to belong 
to 'The Way.’ Of the great cities which lay near 
Palestine, Damascus was the most promising, if not 
the only field for such a commission. At Antioch and 
at Alexandria, though the Jews, of whom there were 
very many, enjoyed a large amount of independence 
and had their own governor, the Roman anthorities 
would probably have interfered to prevent the extreme 
measures which Paul demanded. At Damascus, where 
also the Jews were many and possibly had their own 
civil governor (2 Cor. 1132), the Arabian prince Aretas 
(Haritha), who then held the city, might naturally be 
disposed to let an influential section of the population 
deal as they pleased with their refractory members. 

On Paul's way to Damascus occurred an event which 
has proved to be of transcendent importance for the 
religious history of mankind. Не 
became a Christian by what he believed 
to be the personal revelation of Jesus Christ. Paul's 
own accounts of the event are brief; but they are at 
the same time emphatic and uniform. 

‘It pleased God . . . to reveal his Son in me’ (Gal. 1 16); 
‘have I not seen Jesus our Lord’ (т Cor. 91); ‘last of all he 
was seen of me also as of one born out of due time’ (1 Cor. 15 8, 
where офу xajoí must be read in the sense of the parallel 
expressions wp Куфа, etc.; in other words, Paul puts the 
appearance to himself on a level with the appearances 1o the 
apostles after the resurrection). These accounts give no details 
of the circumstances. Paul's estimate of the importance of such 
details was probahly different from that which has been attacbed 
to them in later times. 

The accounts in Acts are more elaborate; they are 
three, one in the continuous narrative (93-19), a second 
in the address on the temple stairs (226-21), a third in 
the speech to Agrippa (2612-18); they all differ in 
details, they all agree in substance ; the differences are 
fatal to the stricter theories of verbal inspiration, but 
they do not constitute a valid argument against the 
general truth of the narrative. 

It is natural to find that the accounts of an event 
which lies so far outside the ordinary experience of men 
have been the object of much hostile criticism. The 
earliest denial of its reality is found in the Judzo- 
Christian writings known as the Clementine Homilies, 
where Simon Magus is told that visions and dreams 
may come from demons as well as from God (Clem. 
Нот. 17 13-19). The most important of later denials 
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are those of the Tiibingen school, which explain the 
narratives in Acts either as a translation into the 
language of historical fact of the figurative expressions 
of the manifestation of Christ to the soul, and the 
consequent change from spiritual darkness to light (e.g. , 
Baur, Paul, ET 176; Zeller, Acts, ET 1289), or as an 
ecstatic vision (Holsten, Zum Evangelium d. Paulus u. 
d. Petrus, 3-114). But against all the difficulties and 
apparent incredibilities of the narratives there stand out 
the clear and indisputable facts that the persecutor was 
suddenly transformed into a believer, and that to his 
dying day he never ceased to believe and to preach that 
he had ‘seen Jesus.’ 

Nor was it only that Paul had seen Jesus; the gospel 
which he preached, as well as the call to preach it, was 
due to this revelation. lt had ‘pleased 
God to reveal his Son in him' that he 
‘might preach him among the Gentiles’ (Gal. 112 15 f. ). 
He had received the special mark of God's favour, 
which consisted in his apostleship, that all nations 
might obey and believe the gospel (Rom. 15, cp 123 
1515 A) Не had been entrusted with a secret 
(uvorjpiov) which had ‘been kept in silence through 
times eternal, but which it was now his special office 
to make known (Кот. 1125 1625/.; and even more 
prominently in the later epistles, Eph. 19 32-9 619 Col. 
126/. 43) This secret was that ‘the Gentiles are 
fellow-heirs, and fellow-members of the body, and 
fellow-partakers of the promise in Christ Jesus through 
the gospel.’ This is the key to all Paul's subsequent 
history. He was the ‘apostle of the Gentiles,’ and 
that ‘not from men, neither through man’ (Gal. 11); 
and so thoroughly was the conviction of his special 
mission wrought into the fibres of his nature, that it is 
difficult to give full credence to statements which appear 
to be at variance with it. 

Of his life immediately after his conversion Paul 
himself gives a clear account: ‘1 conferred not with 
10. Auto- flesh Tn ups QUK Ne I up x 
biography. Jerusalem с them which were apost es 

before me; but І went away into Arabia 

(Gal.11:6/.) The reason of his retirement, to what- 
ever place it may have been! (see ARABIA, § 4), is not 
fartoseek. A great mental, no less than a great bodily, 
convulsion naturally calls for a period of rest ; and the 
consequences of his new position had to be drawn out 
and realised before he could properly enter upon the 
mission-work which lay before him. From ‘ Arabia’ he 
returned to Damascus (Gal. 1:7), and there began not 
only his preaching of the gospel but also the long series 
of ‘perils from his own countrynien,' which constitute 
so large a part of the circumstances of his subsequent 
history (Acts 923-25 2 Cor. 1126 32 f... 

It was not until *after three years,' though it is un- 
certain whether the reckoning begins from his conversion 
or from his return to Damascus, that he went up to 
Jerusalem ; his purpose in going was to become ac- 
quainted with Peter, and he stayed with him fifteen days 
(Gal. 118). Of his life at Jerusalem on this occasion 
there appear to have been erroneous accounts current 
even in Paul's own lifetime, for he adds the emphatic 
attestation, as of a witness on his oath, that the account 
which he gives is true (Gal. 1 го). The point on which 
he seems to lay emphasis is that, in pursuance of his 
policy not to ‘confer with flesh and blood,’ he saw none 
of the apostles except Peter and James, and that even 
some years afterwards he was still unknown by face to 
the churches of Judæa which were in Christ? 

1 To Hauràán (Renan), to the Sinaitic peninsula (Holsten). 
[Fries (2 УТИ”, 1901, 1507) thinks that what Paul wrote was 
"Apafa, and that the place intended was the злу of the Talmud, 
the `АраВа of Josephus (Neubauer, Géogr. 204 f. | Jos. Vit. 51). 
Fries points out that the Great Rabbi Johanan b. Zakkai 
taught for several years at this Araba; and that according to 
one tradition Paul himself was a Galilean, born at Gischala.] 

2 A different account of this visit to Jerusalem is given in 


Acts 9 26-30 26 20; the account of the trance in the temple, Acts 
2217-21, is in entire harmony with Paul's own words. 
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From Jerusalem Paul went ‘into the regions of Syria 
and Cilicia, preaching the gospel (Gal.12:23) How 
much that brief expression covers is un- 


Le ш certain ; it may refer only to the first few 
Rots y months after his departure from Jeru- 


salem, or it may be a summary of many 
travels, of which that which is commonly known as his 
‘first missionary journey’ is a type. The form of ex- 
pression in Gal. 21 makes it probable that he purposely 
leaves an interval between the events which immediately 
succeeded his conversion and the conference at Jerusalem. 
For this interval, assuming it to exist, or in any case 
for the detail of its history, we have to depend on the 
accounts in Acts 11 20-зо 1225-1428. These accounts 
possibly cover only a small part of the whole period, 
and they are so limited to Paul's relations with Barnabas 
as to make it probable that they were derived from a 
lost ‘Acts of Barnabas.’ This supposition would prob- 
ably account for the fact that in them the conversion 
of the Gentiles is to a great extent in the background. 

The chief features of these accounts are (i.) the for- 
mation of a new centre of Christian life at Antioch 
(8 12), and (ii.) a journey which Paul, Barnabas, and 
for part of the way John Mark took through Cyprus 
and Asia Minor (§ 14). 

i. The first of these facts has a significance which 
has sometimes been overlooked for the history not only 

12. Affairs of Panl himself ut also of Christianity in 

t Antioch. general. It is that the mingling together, 
2 in that splendid capital of the civilised 
East, of Jews and Syrians on the one hand, and Greeks 
and Romans on the other, furnished the conditions 
which made a Gentile Christianity possible. ‘The re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ emerged from its obscurity into 
the full glare of contemporary life. 15 adherents 
attracted enough attention to receive in the common 
talk and intercourse of men a distinctive name. They 
were treated, not as a Jewish sect, but as a political 
party. Yo the Greek equivalent for the Hebrew 
‘Messiah,’ which was probably considered to be not 
a title but a proper name, was added the termination 
which had been employed for the followers of Sulla, of 
Pompey, and of Caesar [see CHRISTIAN, $ 4]. It is 
improbable that this would have been the case unless 
the Christian community at Antioch had had a large 
Gentile element; and it is an even more certain and 
more important fact that in this first great mixed com- 
munity the first and greatest of all the problems of 
early Christian communities had been solved, and Jews 
and Gentiles lived a common life (Gal. 2 12). 

What place Paul himself had in the formation of 
this community can only be conjectured. In Acts he 

Paul is less prominent than Barnabas; and al- 

20 Tem 3 though it must be gathered from the Epistle 
postion. i, the Galatians that he took a leading part 
in the controversies which arose, it is to be noted that 
he never elsewhere mentions Antioch in his epistles, 
and that he never visited it except casually in his travels, 
It may be supposed that from an early period he sought 
and found a wider field for his activity. The spirit of 
the Pharisees who ‘compassed sea and land to make 
one proselyte' was still strong within him. The zeal 
for God which had made him a persecutor had changed 
its direction but not its force. His conversion was but 
an overpowering call to a new sphere of work. 1t is 
consequently difficult to believe that he was content to 
take his place as merely one of a band of teachers 
elected by the community or appointed by the Twelve. 
The sense of a special mission never passed away from 
him. ‘Necessity was laid upon him' (1 Cor. 9:6). 
Inferior to the ‘Twelve in regard to the fact that he 
had once ‘ persecuted the church of God,’ he was ‘ not 
a whit behind the very chiefest apostles’ (2 Cor. 115) 
in regard to both the reality and the privileges of his 
commission, and to the truth of what he preached 
(1 Cor. 91-6 2 Сог. 31-9 Gal 112). It is also difficult 
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to believe that he went out with Barnabas simply as 
the delegate of the Antiochean community ; whatever 
significance the laying on of hands may have had for 
him (Acts 133), it would be contrary to the tenor of all 
his writings to suppose that he regarded it as giving 
him his commission to preach the gospel. 

ii. ‘The narrative of the incidents of the single journey 
which is recorded in detail, and which possibly did not 
occupy more than one summer, has given 
rise to much controversy. Its general 
credibility is supported by the probability 
that in the first instance Paul would follow an ordinary 
commercial route, on which Jewish missionaries as well 
as Jewish merchants had been his pioneers. For his 
letters to his Gentile converts all presuppose their ac- 
quaintance with the elements of Judaism. They do 
not prove monotheism ; they assume it. 


14. Journey 
to Cyprus. 


According to the narrative Paul and his companions went 
first to Cyprus, the native country of Barnabas, and travelled 
through the island from its eastern port, Salamis, to its capital, 
Paphos. At Paphos a Jewish sorcerer, Bar-jesus, was struck 
with blindness, and the proconsul, Sergius Paulus, was con- 
verted. From Cyprus, still following a common route of trade, 
they went into the SE. districts of Asia Minor, through Pam- 
phylia to Antioch in Pisidia. At Antioch, on two successive 
Sabbaths, Paul spoke in the synagogue ; the genuineness of the 
addresses which are recorded in Acts has been disputed, chiefly 
because the second of them seems to imply that he ‘turned to 
the Gentiles’ (Acts 13 46), not as a primary and unconditional 
obligation, but owing to the rejection of the Gospel by the Jews 
{ср Acrs, § 4] Expelled from Antioch, they went on to 
Iconium (where the apocryphal ‘ Acts of Paul and Thecla’ place 
the scene of that improbable but not ungraceful romance), and 
thence to Lystra, where the healing of a cripple caused the 
simple and superstitious Lycaonians to take them for gods. 
Their farthest point was the neighbouring town of Derbe, whence 
they returned by the route by which they had come to the 
sea-coast, and thence to Antioch in Syria. 

Although the general features of the narrative may 
be accepted as true, especially if, as suggested above 

($ 11), its basis is a memoir or itinerary 

о not of Раш but of Barnabas, it must 
* be conceded that this portion of Acts 

has large omissions. Н is difficult to believe that the 
passionate zeal of an apostle who was urged by the 
stimulus of a special eall of Jesus Christ was satisfied, 
for the long period of at least eleven vears, with one 
short missionary journey, and that, with the exception 
of a brief visit to Jerusalem (Acts 1130), he remained 
quietly at Tarsus or at Antioch (1125 131 1428) In 
this period must fall at least a portion of the experiences 
which are recorded in 2 Cor. 1123-27, for which no place 
can be found in the interval between the conference at 
Jerusalem and the writing of that epistle. The scourg- 
ing in the synagogues, the beating with the lictors’ rods 
in the Roman courts, the shipwrecks, the ‘night and 
day in the deep,’ the ‘perils of robbers’ and ‘ perils 
in the wilderness,’ belong no doubt to some of the un- 
recorded journeys of these first years of Paul's apostolie 
life. A more important oniission is that of some of the 
more distinctive features of his preaching. It is im- 
possible to aceount for his attitude towards the original 
apostles in his interview with them at Jerusalem (Gal. 
21-10) except on the supposition that before that inter- 
view, no less than after it, he was that which he had 
been specially called to be, the * apostle of the Gentiles ' 
and the preacher of the ‘ gospel of the uncireumcision.' 

At the end of fourteen years, either from his con- 
version or from his visit to Peter at Jerusalem [see 
CHRONOLOGY, § 73], the question of the 


16. Paul’s ; 3m 5 
А relation of the communities which he 
dd Es had formed, and of the gospel which 


he preached, to the original Christian 
communities, and to the gospel of the Twelve, came to 
a crisis. His position was unique. He owed neither 
his knowledge of the gospel nor his commission to preach 
it to any human authority (Gal. 1:11 f.) As Jesus 
Christ had taught and sent forth the Twelve, so had he 
taught and sent forth Paul. Paul was on equal terms 
with the Twelve. Until a revelation came to him he 
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was apparently at no pains to co-operate with them. 
Between their respective disciples, on the other hand, 
there was evidently a sharp contention. The Jewish 
party, the original disciples and first converts, main- 
tained the continued obligation of the Mosaie law and 
the limitation of the promises to those who observed it; 
the Pauline party asserted the abrogation of the law and 
the free justification of all who believed in Jesus Christ. 

'The eontroversy narrowed itself to the one point of 
circumcision. If the Gentiles were, without circum- 
cision, members of the kingdom of God, why was the 
law obligatory on the Jews? If, on the other hand, the 
Gentiles had to be circumcised, the gospel had but a 
secondary importance. It seemed for a time as though 
Christianity would be broken up into two sharply- 
divided sects, and that between the Jewish Christianity, 
with its seat at Jerusalem, which insisted on circum- 
cision, and the Gentile Christianity, with its seat at 
Antioch, which rejected circumeision, there would be an 
irreconcilable antagonism. lt was consequently ‘by 
revelation’ (Gal. 22) that Paul and Barnabas, with the 
Gentile convert Titus as their ‘minister’ or secretary, 
went to confer with the leaders among the original 
disciples, the ‘pillars’ or ‘them who were of repute,’ 
‘James, and Cephas, and John.’ 

Paul put the question to them: Was it possible that he was 
spending or had spent his labour in vain? (uýmws . . . ранок 
in Gal. 22 forma direct question depending on дебеи). Не 
laid before them the ‘gospel of the ипсїгситсїзїоп,' They 
made no addition to it (Paul says of himself ave@éuyv, and of 

‘them who were of repute’ оўёёи mpogavé6cvro, Gal. 226), but 
accepted it as Paul preached it, recognising it as being a 
special work of God, and as being on the same level of authority 
with their own (Gal. 27-9). The oppo en was no doubt 
strong ; there were ‘false brethren ' who refused to emancipate 
the Gentile world from the bondage of the law; and there was 
also apparently a party of compromise which, admitting Paul's 
general contention, maintained the necessity of circumcision in 
certain cases, of which the case of Titus, for reasons which are 
no longer apparent, was typical But Paul would have no 
compromise, From his point of view compromise was impos- 
sible. * Justification ' was either ‘of faith’ or ‘hy the works of 
the law’; it was inconceivable that it could be partly by the one 
and partly by the orher. 

Paul succeeded in maintaining his position at all 
points. He received ‘ the right hand of fellowship,’ and 
went back to Antioch the recognised head and preacher 
of the ‘gospe! of the uncireumeision.’ Within his own 
sphere he had perfect freedom of action ; the only tie 
between his converts and the original community at 
Jerusalem was the tie of benevolence. Jew and Gentiie 
were so far 'one body in Christ' that the wealthier 
Gentile communities should ‘remember the poor.’ ! 

When Paul returned to Antioch, l'eter followed him, 
and for a time the two apostles lived in harmony. 
Peter ‘did eat with the Gentiles.’ He 


LUN shared the common table at which the 
Єч Jewish distinctions of meats were disre- 

' garded. Не thereby accepted Paul's 

position. When, however, ‘certain came from James’ 


he drew back [$oBgocuevos robs ёк Tepiroufjs, Gal. 212. 
Barnabas and the whole of the Jewish party at Antioch 
followed him]. Paul showed that the position of l'eter 
was illogical, and that he was self-convicted (катєурос- 
peévos Hv, Gal. 211). 

Paul’s argument was that the freedom from the law was 


1 Few passages of the NT have been more keenly debated 
during the second part of the nineteenth century [cp Counc] 
than the accounts of this conference at Jerusalem in Acts I5 4-29 
and ба], 2 1-10, Almost all writers agree in thinking that the 
two accounts refer to the same event ; but no two writers pre- 
cisely agree as to the extent to which they cau be reconciled, 
The main points of difficulty in the two accounts are these :—(1) 
Acts says that Paul went up by appointment of the brethren at 
Antioch; Paul himself says that he went up ‘by revelation.’ 
(2) In Acts Paul has a subordinate position ; 1n his own account 
he treats with ‘the three' on equal terms. (3) In Acts Peter and 
James are on Paul's side from the first ; in Galatians they are so 
only at the end of the conference, and after a discussion. (4) 
Acts makes the conference result in a decree, in which certain 
observances are imposed upon the Genriles; Paul himself ex- 
pressly declares that the only injunction was that they ' should 
remember the poor.' 
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complete, and that to attach merit to obedience to the law was 
to make disobedience to the law a sin, and, by causing those who 
sought to be justified by faith alone to be transgressors, to make 
Christ a ‘minister of sin.’ Obedience to any part of the law 
involved recognition of the whole of it as obligatory (Gal. 5 3), 
and consequently * made void the grace of God.' 


The schism in the community at Antioch was prob- 
ably never healed. It is not probable that Paul's 
contention was there victorious ; for, whilst Paul never 
again speaks of that city, Peter seems to have remained 
there [?], and he was looked upon in later times as the 
founder of its church. 

This failure at Antioch served Paul as the occasion 
for carrying out a bolder conception. The horizon of 

Paul’ his mission widened before him. ‘The 
hc ‘ fulness „of the Gentiles’ had to be 
igbours brought in. His diocese was no longer 

m * Antioch ; it was the whole of the Roman 
empire. The years that followed were almost wholly 
spent among its great cities, ‘preaching among the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ’ (Eph. 38). 
Paul became the spiritual father of many communities, 
and he watched over them with a father's constant care. 
He gathered round him a company of faithful disciples, 
sharers in his missionary work, whom he sent sometimes 
to break new ground, sometimes to arrange disputes, 
sometimes to gather contributions, sometimes to 
examine and report. Of his travels, whether with 
them or alone, no complete record has been preserved ; 
some of them are minutely described in Acts, others 
within the same period are known only or chiefly from 
his epistles. In giving an account of them it is 
necessary to change to some extent the historical per- 
spective which is presented in Acts; for, in working up 
fragments of itineraries of Paul's companions into a 
consecutive narrative, many things are made to come 
into the foreground which Paul himself would probably 
have disregarded, and many things are omitted or 
thrown into the shade to which, from his letters, he 
appears to have attached a primary importance.! 

The first scene of Paul's new activity, if indeed it be 
allowable to consider the conference at Jerusalem and 
19 In Galatia. ae ышар at Antioch as 

aving given occasion for a new de- 
parture, was probably eastern Asia Minor, more 
particularly Galatia. Some of it he had visited before ; 
and from the fact that the Galatians, though they had 
been heathens (Gal. 48), were evidently acquainted with 
the law, it may be inferred that Paul still went on the 
track of Jewish missionaries, and that here, as else- 
where, Judaism had prepared the way for Christianity 
[though it was resolved that he should go to the 
Gentiles only, Gal. 116 2289]. Of his preaching Paul 
himself gives a brief summary ; it was the vivid setting 
forth before their eyes of Jesus as the crucified Messiah, 
and it was confirmed by evident signs of the working of 
the Spirit (Gal.315). 'The new converts received it 
with enthusiasm ; Paul felt for them as a father ; and an 
illness (some have thought, from the form of expression 
in Gal 415, that it was an acute ophthalmia) which 
came upon him (on the assumption that this was his 
first visit) intensified their mutual affection. What we 
learn specially of the Galatians is probably true also of 
the other Gentiles who received him ; some of them were 
baptized (Gal. 327), they were formed into communities 
(Gal.12), and they were so far organised as to have a 
distinction between teachers and taught (Gal. 66). 

An imperative call summoned Paul to Europe. The 
western part of Asia Minor, in which afterwards were 
formed the important churches of 
Ephesus, Colosse, Hierapolis, and 
Laodicea, was for the present left alone. Paul passed 


20. In Macedonia. 


1 The most important instance of this is prohably the almost 
entire omission of an account of his relations with the community 
at Corinth ; one of his visits is entirely omitted, another is also 
omitted, though it may be inferred from the general expression 
*he came into Greece’ (202); and of the disputes in the com- 
munity, and Paul's relations to them, there is not a single word. 
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on into Macedonia. The change was more than a 
passage from Asia to Europe. - Hitherto, if Antioch 
be excepted, he had preached only in small! provincial 
towns. Henceforward he preached chiefly, and at last 
exclusively, in the great centres of population. He be- 
gan with Philippi, which was at once a great military 
post and the wealthy entrepót of the gold and silver 
mines of the neighbouring Mount Pangecus. ‘The testi- 
mony of the eyewitness whose account is incorporated 
in Acts 16 12-18 tells us that his first convert was a Jewish 
proselyte, named Lydia (see Lvp1A) ; and Paul himself 
mentions other women converts (Phil. 42). About the 
community which soon grew up there is the special 
interest that it was organised after the manner of the 
guilds, of which there were many both at Philippi and 
in other towns of Macedonia, and that its administrative 
officers were entitled, probably from the analogy of those 
guilds, ‘ bishops’ and ‘deacons.’ [Cp Ministry, $ 57.] 
In Europe, as in Asia, persecution attended him. He 
was ‘shamefully entreated’ at Philippi (т Thess. 22), 
and according to Acts the ill-treatment came not from 
the Jews but from the Gentile employers of a frenzied 
prophetess, who saw in Paul's preaching an element of 
danger to their craft. Consequently he left Philippi, 
and passing over Amphipolis, the political capital of the 
province, but the seat rather of the official classes than 
of trade, he went on to the great seaport and commercial 
city of "Thessalonica. His converts there seem to have 
been chiefly among the Gentile workmen (1 Thess. 4 11 
2 Thess. 310-12), and he himself became one of them. 
Knowing as he did the scanty wages of their toil, he 
‘worked night and day that he might not burden any of 
them’ (т Thess. 29 2 Thess. 38). For all his working, 
however, he does not seem to have earned enough to 
support his little company ; he was constrained both 
once and again to accept help from Philippi (Phil. 4 16). 
He was determined that, whatever he might have to 
endure, no sordid thought should enter into his relations 
with the Thessalonians ; he would be to them only what 
a father is to his children, behaving himself ' holily and 
righteously and unblameably,’ and exhorting them to 
walk worthily of God who had called them (1 Thess. 
210-12). There, as elsewhere, his preaching was ‘in 
much conflict.’ The Jews were actively hostile. Ac- 
cording to the account in Acts (175-9), they at last 
hounded on the lazzaroni of the city, who were doubt- 
less moved as easily as a Moslem crowd in modern 
times by any cry of treason or infidelity, to attack the 
house of Jason (possibly one of Paul's kinsmen, Rom. 
162:) either because Paul himself was lodging there, 
or because it was the meeting-place of the community. 
Paul and Silas were not there, and so escaped ; but it 
was thought prudent that they should go at once and 
secretly to the neighbouring small town of Bercea. 
Thither, however, the fanatical Jews of Thessalonica 
pursued them; and Paul, leaving his companions Silas 
and Timothy at Bercea, gave up his preaching in 
Macedonia for a time and went southwards to Athens. 
'The narrative which Acts gives of Paul's stay at Athens 
is one of the most striking, and at the same time one of 
the most difficult, episodes in the book. 
21. At Athens. What is the meaning of the inscription 
on the altar? [see UNkKNowN Сор]. What is the 
Areopagus? How far does the reported speech give 
Paul's actzal words? What did the Athenians under- 
stand by the Resurrection? ‘These are examples of 
questions on which it is easy to argue, but which, 
with our present knowledge, it is impossible to dccide. 
One point seems to be clear, both from the absence 
of any further mention of the city in Paul's writings, 
and from the absence of any permanent results of his 
visit: his visit was a comparative failure. It was 
almost inevitable that it should be so. Athens was the 
educational centre of Greece. It was a great university 
city. For its students and professors the Christianity 
which Paul preached had only an intellectual interest. 
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They were not conscious of the need, which Christianity 
presupposes, of a great moral reformation ; nor indeed 
was it until many years afterwards, when Christianity 
had added to itself certain philosophical elements and 
become not only a religion but also a theology, that the 
educated Greek mind, whether at Athens or elsewhere, 
took serious hold of it. 

Of Paul’s own inner life at Athens we learn, not from 
Acts, but from one of his epistles. His thoughts were 
not with the philosophers but with the communities of 
Macedonia and the converts among whom Һе had 
preached with such different success, He cared far 
less for the world of mocking critics and procrastinating 
idlers in the chief seat of culture than he did for the 
enthusiastic artisans of Thessalonica, to whom it was a 
burning question of dispute how soon the Second Advent 
would be, and what would be the relation of the living 
members of the church to those who had fallen asleep. 
Paul would fain have gone back to them; but ‘Satan 
hindered him’ (т Thess. 217 f); and he sent Timothy 
in his stead ‘to comfort them as concerning their faith,‘ 
and to prevent their relapsing, as probably other converts 
did, under the pressure of persecution (т ‘Thess. 32 f. ). 

From Athens Paul went to Corinth, the capital of the 
Roman province of Achaia, and the real eentre of the 

А busy life of Greece. It was not the 
2B, AD Gowin, ancient Greek city with Greek inhabit- 
ants, but a new city whieh had grown up in Roman 
times, with a vast population of mingled races, who had 
added to the traditional worship of Aphrodite the still 
more sensuous cults of the East. Never before had 
Paul had so vast or so promising a field for his preach- 
ing ; for alike the filthy sensuality of its wealthy classes 
and the intense wretchedness of its half-million of paupers 
and slaves (ri BdeXupiay Trav Єкєїтє mNovolwy kal TOv 
mevi)ruv а0№мӧттта, Alciphr. 360) were prepared ground 
upon whieh his preaching could sow the seed, in the 
one ease of moral reaction, and in the other of hope. 
At first the greatness of his task appalled him: *I was 
with you in weakness, and in fear, and in much 
trembling’ (т Cor. 23). Пе laid down for himself from 
the first, however, the fixed principle that he would 
preach nothing but ‘Jesus Christ, and him crucified’ 
(1 Cor. 22), compromising with neither the Jews, to whom 
‘the word of the cross '——z.e., the doctrine of a crucified 
Messiah—was ‘a stumbling-block,' nor with the Gentile 
philosophers, to whom it was 'foolishness' (т Cor. 
11823) Itis probable that there were other preachers 
of the gospel at Corinth, especially among the Jews, 
since soon afterwards there was a Judaising party; 
Paul's own converts seem to have been chietly among 
the Gentiles (т Cor. 122). Some of them apparently 
belonged to the luxurious classes (1 Cor. 611), a few of 
them to the influential and literary classes (1 Cor. 126) ; 
but the majority were from the lowest classes, the 
‘foolish,’ the ‘weak,’ the ‘base,’ and the ' despised ' 
(x Cor. 127 f.) Among the poor Paul lived a poor 
man's life. It was his special 'glorying' (1 Cor. 915 
2 Сог. 1110) that he would not be burdensome to any 
of them (т Cor. 912 2 Cor. 119 1213) : he worked at his 
trade of tent-making. It was a hard sad life; his trade 
was preearious, and did not suffice for even his scanty 
needs (2 Cor. 119). Beneath the enthusiasm of the 
preacher was the physical distress of hunger and cold and 
illusage (т Cor. $11). In all his distress and affliction,’ 
however, he was comforted by the good news which 
Timothy brought him of the steadfastness of the Thes- 
salonian converts; the sense of depression which pre- 
ceded it is indicated by the graphic phrase, ‘ Now we 
live, if ye stand fast in the Lord’ (т Thess. 36-8). With 
Timothy came Silas, both of them bringing help for his 
material needs from the communities of Macedonia 
(2 Cor. 119 Acts 185; perhaps only from Philippi, 
Phil. 415), and it was apparently after their coming that 
the active preaching (2 Cor. 119) which roused the Jews 
to a more open hostility began. 
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Of that hostility an interesting incident is recorded in 

Acts 1812-16 ; but a more important fact in Paul's life 
F was the sendin É i 

23. First and 1 g ofa letter, the earliest 
Second Thess of all his letters which have come down 

' to us, to the community which he had 
founded at Thessalonica. Its genuineness, though per- 
haps not beyond dispute, is almost certain. Part of it 
is a renewed exhortation to steadfastness in face of 
persecutions, to purity of life, and to brotherly love ; 
part of it is apparently an answer to a question which 
had arisen among the converts when some of their 
number had died before the Parousia ; and part of it is 
a general summary of their duties as members of a 
Christian community. lt was probably followed, 
some months afterwards, by a second letter; but the 
genuineness of the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians 
has been much disputed. It proceeds upon the same 
general lines as the first, but appears to correct the 
misapprehensions which the first had caused as to the 
nearness of the Parousia. 

After having lived probably about two years at Corinth 
Paul resolved, for reasons to which he himself gives no 

clue, to change the centre of his 
24. At Ephesus. activity from Corinth to Ephesus. 

Like Corimth, Ephesus was a great commercial city with a 
vast mixed population ; it afforded a similar field for preaching, 
and it probably gave him increased facilities for communicating 
with the communities to which he was a spiritual father. It is 
clear from his epistles that his activity at Ephesus was on a 
much larger scale than the Acts of the Apostles indicates, 
Probably the author of the memoirs from which this part of the 
narrative in Acts was compiled was not at this time with him; 
consequently there remain only fragmentary and for the most 
part unimportant anecdotes. 

Paul's real life at this time is vividly pictured in the 
Epistles to the Corinthians. It was a life of hardship 
and danger and anxiety. 

* Even unto this present hour we both hunger, and thirst, and 
are naked, and are buffeted, and have no certain dwelling-place ; 
and we toil, working with our own hands; being reviled, we 
bless; being persecuted, we endure ; being defamed, we entreat; 
we are made as the filth of the world, the offscouring of all rhings, 
even until now’ (т Cor. 411-13). It was almost more than he 
could bear; * We were weighed down exceedingly, beyond our 
power, insomuch that we despaired even of life’ (2 Cor. 18). He 
went about like one condemned to die, npon whom the sentence 
might at any moment be carried out (2 Cor. 19). Once, at least, 
it seemed as though the end had actually come, for he had to 
fight with beasts in the arena (1 Cor. 15 32); and once, if not on 
the same occasion, he was only saved hy Prisca and Aquila, ‘who 
for his life laid down their own necks' (Rom. 16 4). 

What filled a larger place in Paul's thoughts than the 
‘perils’ of either the past or the present was the ‘care 
of all the churches.' He was the centre round which a 
system of communities revolved ; and partly by letters, 
partly by sending his companions, and partly by personal 
visits, he kept himself informed of their varied concerns, 
and endeavoured to give a direction to their life. 

Paul probably went from Ephesus to the churches of 
Galatia and others in Asia Minor. He wrote the 
Epistle to the Galatians and the first to 
the Corinthians. About the particulars, 
however, of his relations with these com- 
munities at this time there are differences of opinion. 
Seldom do we find more than two of the better known 
authors agreeing on any view. 

An émeute which occurred at Ephesus was, according to 
Acts, the occasion if not the cause of his leaving that city; ‘a 
great door and effectual had been opened for him’ there (1 Cor. 
16 9), and the growth of the new religion had caused an appreci- 
able diminution in the trade of those who profited by the zeal of 
the worshippers at the temple (Acts 1923 to 201), Paul went 
overland to Troas, where, as at Ephesus, ‘a door was opened 
unto him in the Lord’ (2 Cor. 212); but the thought of Corinth 
was stronger than the wish to make a new community. He was 
eager to meet Titus, and to hear of the effect of his (now lost) 
letter ; and he went on into Macedonia. Itis at this point of 
his life more than at any other that he reveals to us his tnner 
history. At Ephesus he had been hunted almost to death ; he 
had carried his life in his hand ; and, * even when we were come 
into Macedonia, our flesh had no relief, but we were afflicted 
on every side; without were fightings, within were fears 
(2 Cor.75). But though the ‘outward man was decaying, the 
inward man was renewed day by day'; and the climax of 
splendid paradoxes which he wrote soon afterwards to the 
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Corinthians (2 Cor. 6 3-10) was not a rhetorical ideal, but the 
story of his actual life. After a time Titus came with news 
which gladdened Paul's heart (2 Cor.77). He had been well 
received at Corinth. The letter had made a deep impression. 
The admonitions had been listened to. The Corinthians had 
repented of their conduct. They had rid themselves of ‘him 
that did the wrong,’ and Paul was ‘ of good courage concerning 
them’ (2 Cor. 7 8-16). He then wrote the second of his extant 
Jetters to them, which was sent by Titus and the unknown 
‘brother whose praise in the gospel is spread through all the 
churches,’ and who had been elected by the churches to travel 
with Paul and his company (2 Cor. 818 /). 


It was probably in the course of this journey that 
Paul went beyond the borders of Macedonia into the 
: neighbouring province of [Illyricum 

26. At Corinth (Rom. 1519); but his real goal was 

Manah , Corinth. For the third time he went 
"there, and, overcoming the scruples of 
his earlier visits, he was the guest of Gaius, in whose 
house the meetings of the community were held (Rom. 
1623). 

Of the incidents of Paul's visit to Corinth no record 
remains ; Acts does not even mention it. It was the 
culminating point, however, of his intellectual activity ; 
for in the course of it he wrote the greatest of all his 
letters, the Epistle to the Romans. As the body of that 
epistle throws an invaluable light upon the tenor of his 
preaching at this time to the communities, among 
which that of Rome can hardly have been singular, so 
the salutations at the end, whether they be assumed to 
be an integral part of the whole or not, are a wonderful 
revelation of the breadth and intimacy of his relations 
with the individual members of those communities. 
But that which was as much in his mind as either the 
great question of the relation of faith to the law or the 
necds of individual converts in the Christian com- 

27. Alms for munities was the collection of alms 

Christian poor ‘for the poor among the saints that 

* were at Jerusalem’ (Rom. 1526). The 

communities of Palestine had probably never ceased to 

be what the first disciples were, communities of paupers 

in a pauperised country, and consequently dependent 
upon external help. 


All through his missionary journeys Paul had remembered 
the injunction which had sealed his compact with *the three' 
(Gal.210). In Galatia (1 Cor. 16 1), among the poor and perse- 
cuted churches of Macedonia(Rom. 1526 2 Cor. 8 1-4), at Corinth, 
and in Achaia (1 Cor. 16 1-14 2 Cor. 8 and 9), the Gentiles who 
had been made partakers with the Jews in spiritual things had 
been effectually told that *they owed to them also to minister 
unto them in carnal things’ (Rom. 15 27). 


The contributions were evidently on a large scale; 
and Paul, to prevent the charges of malversation which 
were sometimes made against him, associated with him- 
self ‘in the matter of this grace’ a person chosen by the 
churches themselves (2 Cor. 819-21 1217 f.) ; some have 
thought that all the persons whose names are mentioned 
in Acts 204 were delegates of their respective churches 
for this purpose. 

Paul resolved to go to Jerusalem himself with this 
material testimony of the brotherly feeling of the Gentile 

28. Sets out communities, and then, ' having no 
for Jerusalem, ™OTe ^ny place’ in Greece, to go to 
the new mission ficlds of Rome and 
the still farther West (Rom. 15 23-25). He was not certain 
that his peace-offering would be acceptable to the Jewish 
Christians, and he had reason to apprehend violence 
from the unbelieving Jews. His departure from Corinth, 
like that from Ephesus, was probably hastened by danger 
to his life; and, instead of going direct to Jerusalem (an 
intention which seems to be implied in Rom. 1525), he 
and his companions took a circuitous route round the 
coasts of the /Egean Sea. His course lay through 
Philippi, Troas, Assos, Mitylene, Chios, Samos, and 
Miletus, where he took farewell of the elders of the 
community at Ephesus in an address of which some 
reminiscences are probably preserved in Acts 2018-35. 
Thence he went, by what was probably an ordinary 
route of commerce, to the Syrian coast, and at last he 
reached Jerusalem. 
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The narrative which Acts gives of the incidentsof Paul's 
life at Jerusalem is full of grave difficulties. It leaves 
29. Account eee in the background what Paul 
imself mentions as his chief reason for 
making the visit; and it relates that he 
accepted the advice which was given him to avail him- 
self of the custom of vicarious vows, in order to show, 
by his conformity to prevalent usages, that ‘there was 
no truth’ in the reports that he had told the Jews ‘not 
to circumcise their children, ncither to walk after the 
customs’ (Acts 2120-26). 1f this narrative be judged 
by the principles which Paul proclaims in the Epistle to 
the Galatians, it seems hardly credible. He had broken 
with Judaism, and his whole preaching was a preaching 
of the ‘righteousness which is of faith,’ as an antithesis 
to, and as superseding, the ‘righteousness which is of 
the law.’ Now he is represented as resting his defence 
on his conformity to the law, on his being ‘a Pharisee 
and the son of Pharisees,’ who was called in question 
for the one point only that he believed, as other 
Pharisees believed, in the resurrection of the dead. 

What colouring of a later time, derived from later 
controversies, has been spread over the original outline 
of the history cannot now be told. Whilst on the one 
hand the difficulties of the narrative as it stands cannot 
be overlooked, on the other hand no faithful historian 
will undertake, in the absence of all collateral evidence, 
the task of discriminating that which belongs to a con- 
temporary testimony and that which belongs to a sub- 
sequent recension. From this uncertainty the general 
concurrence of even adverse critics exeepts the ‘we' 
section (Acts 271 2816); whoever may have been the 
author of those ‘ we’ sections, and whatever may be the 
amount of revision to which they have been subjected, 
they seem to have for their basis the diary or itinerary 
of a companion of Paul, and the account of the voyage 
contains at least the indisputable fact that Paul went to 
Rome, 

Paul's life at Rome and all the rest of his history are 
enveloped in mists from which no single gleam of certain 
30. Doubtful Ls emerges. — Almost ed writer, 

epistles. whether apologetic or sceptical, has some 

new hypothesis respecting it; and the 
number and variety of the hypotheses which have been 
already framed is a warning, until new evidence appears, 
against adding to their number. The preliminary 
questions which have to be solved before any hypothesis 
can be said to have a foundation in fact are themselves 
extremely intricate; and their solution depends upon 
considerations to which, in the absence of positive and 
determining evidence, different minds tend inevitably 
to give different interpretations. The chief of these 
preliminary questions is the genuineness of the epistles 
bearing Paul's name, which, if they be his, must be 
assigned to the later period of his life—viz., those to the 
Philippians, Ephesians, and Colossians, to Philemon, 
to Timothy, and to Titus. As these epistles do not 
stand or fall together, but give rise in each case to 
separate discussion, the theories vary according as they 
are severally thought to be genuine or false. The least 
disputed is the Epistle to Philemon ; but it is also the 
least fruitful in either doctrine or biographical details. 
Next to it in the order of general acceptance is the 
Epistle to the Philippians. The Epistles to the Ephesians 
and to the Colossians have given rise to disputes which 
eannot easily be settled in the absence of collateral 
evidence, since they mainly turn partly on the historical 
probability of the rapid growth in those communities of 
certain forms of theological speculation, and partly on 
the psyehologieal probability of the almost sudden de- 
velopment in Paul's own mind of new methods of 
conceiving and presenting Christian doctrine. The 
pastoral epistles—viz., those to Timothy and to Titus— 
have given rise to still graver questions, and are prob- 
ably even less defensible. Я : 

Even if this preliminary question of the genuineness 
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of the several epistles be decided in each instance in the 
31. Later life affirmative, there remains the further 
Í ' question whether they or any of them 
belong to the period of Paul's imprisonment at Rome, 
and, if so, what they imply as to his history. It is held 
by many writers that they all belong to an earlier period 
of his life, especially to his stay at Cesarea (Acts 
2423 27). Itis held by other writers that they were all 
sent from Rome, and with some such writers it has 
become almost an article of faith that he was imprisoned 
there not once but twice. It is sometimes further 
supposed that in the interval between the first and 
second imprisonments he made his intended journey 
to Spain (Rom. 1524; it is apparently regarded as an 
accomplished fact by the author of the Muratorian 
fragment) ; and that either before or after his journey to 
Spain he visited again the communities of the /Egean 
seaboard which are mentioned in the pastoral epistles. 

'The place and manner and occasion of Paul's death 
are not less uncertain than the facts of his later life. 
The only fragment of approximately contemporary 
evidence is a vague and rhetorical passage in the letter 
of Clement of Rome (1005) : ‘Paul. . . having taught 
the whole world righteousness, and having come to the 
goal of the West (¿rì тд répua тӯѕ Óvoews), and having 
borne witness (uaprvpücas) before the rulers, so was 
released from the world and went to the Holy Place, 
having become the greatest example of patience.” The 
two material points in this passage (1) 'the limit of the 
West,’ (2) ‘having borne witness,’ are fruitful sources 
of controversy. The one may mean either Rome or 
Spain, the other may mean either ' having testified’ or 
‘having suffered martyrdom.’ It is not until towards 
the end of the second century, after many causes had 
operated both to create and to crush traditions, that 
mention is made of Paul as having suffered about the 
same time as Peter at Rome; but the credibility of the 
assertion is weakened by its connection in the same 
sentence with the [rhetorical] statement that Peter and 
Paul [both tanght in Italy in the same spirit as they 
planted and taught in Corinth] (Dionysius of Corinth, 
quoted by lZusebius, 77225) А Roman presbyter 
named Gaius speaks, a few years later, of the martyr- 
tombs of the two apostles being visible at Rome (quoted 
by Eusebius, 7c.) ; but neither this testimony nor that 
of Tertullian (De prescr. 36, Scorp. 15, Adv. Marc. 45) 
is sufficient to establish more than the general prob- 
ability that Paul suffered martyrdom. ‘There is no 
warrant for going beyond this, as almost all Paul's 
biographers have done, and finding an actual date for 
his martyrdom in the so-called Neronian persecution of 
64 A.D.) 

'The chronology of the rest of Paul's life is as uncertain 
as the date of his death. We have no means of knowing 
when he was born, or how long he lived, or at what 
dates the several events of his life took place. 


The nearest approach to a fixed point from which the dates of 
some events may be calculated is that of the death of Festus, 
which may probably, though by no means certainly, be placed 
in 62 A.D. ; even if this date were certainly known, new evidence 
would be required to determine the length of time during which 
he held office ; all that can or could be said is that Paul was sent 
to Rome some time hefore the death of Festus in 62 A.D. (cp 
further CHRONOLOGY, $$ 64-84).? 


1 The ‘Martyrium Pauli’ in Zacagni, Coll. mon. vet. eccl, 
Rome, 1698, p. 555. give» not only details but also an exact date— 
viz., 29th June 66 А.р. ; the day has been adopted by the Latin 
Church as 1һе common anniversary of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
All the early evidence which bears upon the point has been 
collected by Kunze, Præcipua patrum ecclesiasticorum testi- 
monia que ad mortem Pauli apostoli spectant, Göttingen, 
EE [cp Harnack, Chronologie (1897), pp. 240-3]. 

How widely opinions differ as to the rest of the chronology 
may be seen by a reference to the chronological table which is 
given hy Meyer in the introduction to his ees on the 
Acts, and after him by Farrar, S7. Paul, vol. ii. 624. The 
literature of the subject is extensive; the mer convenient 
summary of the discussions, for English readers, will be found 
in the introduction to Meyer's Commentary just mentioned of 
which there is an ET [cp Harnack, Chron. pp. 233-9; Meyer- 
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Of his personality Paul himself tells us as much as 
need be known when he quotes the adverse remarks of 
A his opponents at Corinth: ‘his letters, 

32. His h З 

SQQ, they say, are weighty and strong ; but his 
personality. odil ОЕ. 

y presence is weak, and his speech 
of no account' (2 Cor. 1019). The Christian romance- 
writer elaborated the picture, of which some traits may 
have come to him from tradition: *a man small in 
stature, bald-headed, bow-legged, stout, close-browed, 
with a slightly prominent nose, full of grace ; for at one 
time he seemed like a man, at another time he had the 
face of an angel’ (‘ Acta Pauli et Theclze,' 10035 ; Tisch. 
Acia Apos. Apocr. 41); and the pagan caricaturist 
speaks of him in similar terms, as ' bald in front, with 
a slightly prominent nose, who bad taken an aerial 
journey into the third heaven’ (pseudo-Lucian, PAz/o- 
gatris, 10012).! 

That Paul was sometimes stricken down by illness is 
clear from Gal.4:3 (some have thought also from 
2 Cor. 24); and at his moments of greatest exaltation 
[not only did he enjoy visions and revelations, being 
elevated into the third heaven, paradise, where he heard 
inexpressible words ; but also] ' there was given to him 
a stake in the flesh . . . that he should not be exalted 
overmuch' (2 Cor. 127). The nature of this special 
weakness has given rise to many conjectures ; the most 
probable is that it was one of those obscure nervous 
disorders which are allied to epilepsy and sometimes 
mistaken for it.? ЕН. 


В. LATER CRITICISM. 


From the first, both in Germany and elsewhere, the 
Tübingen criticism met with strong opposition as well as 
with cordial acceptance. The right 
wing, which protested against it on 
behalf of tradition, spared (and 
continues to spare) no effort to recover the invaded 
territory and to protect it, so far as may be, from 
further attack. The most powerful champion of this 
conservative attitude in recent years has been Th. Zahn, 
author of the Ezn/eitung in das neue Testament (2 vols. 
1897-99, ©) 1900). 

‘Those who were not so timid about breaking with 
traditional views or with opinions that had been judged 
to be no longer tenable, inclined, nevertheless, especially 
in recent years, to consider that Baur had gone to the 
extreme limit of criticism and to think that some retreat, 
along part of the line at least, from his ' extravagances * 
was necessary. They did not shut their eyes to the 
great merits of the Tübingen school; but neither would 
they be blind to their faults and shortcomings which 
seemed to admit of being summed up in the single word 
‘exaggeration.’ ‘They called themselves by choice the 
critical school, and could appropriately enough be de- 
scribed as indeed ‘moderately’ so. Those who have 
in recent years gone farthest in this reactionary direction 
(or, let us call it, retrogression) are, in practice, A. 
Jülicher in his Æinleitung in das NT, 1894, 160109, 
and, in theory, A. Harnack in the ‘ Preface’ (which is 
not to be confounded with the contents which follow) to 
his Chronologie der altchristlichen Litteratur (= АСГ 
21, 1897). 

Later criticism that may fairly enough be called 
‘advanced,’ in the sense that its conclusions differ 


33. Transitional 
views. 


Wendt, Aontmentar AGB 1899, pp. 53-60; Th. Zahn, Eini 
in шш WV FË) ii. (1900) 629-47]; and CHRONOLOGY, $8 64-84.] 

1 Some early representations of him on gild ed glasses and 
sarcophagi still remain ; accounts of them will be found in Smith 
and Cheetham, Dict. Chr. Ant, 2 1621; Schultze, Die Kata- 
komben, Leipsic, 1882, р. 149. 

2 See Krenkel, ‘Das körperliche Leiden des Paulus,’ in the 
ZIV Т, 1873, p. 238, and in Beiträge 2. днепр d. Gesch. и. 
d. Briefe des Af. Paulus (1890), 4, ‘der Dorn im Fleische,' 
47-125; and for various views, Lightfoot, Galatians, 1892, p. 
186; Farrar, SZ. Paul, vol i Excurs. 10 652 [van Manen, 
Paulus, 3284; Meyer-Heinrici, Kommentar, 2 Cor.(8) 1900, pp. 
397-402 ; Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller and Roman Cztizen,) 
1898, 94 ff. (‘a species of chronic malaria fever')]. Ср EYE, 
DISEASES OF, § 4. 
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more than those of others from traditional opinion starts 
from the same principles as the * criti- 
Bio Mev ооа cal school,’ though its opponents 
prefer such expressions for it as ‘scepticism,’ the ‘radical’ 
or the ‘ Dutch school,’ * hypercriticism,' ' uncriticism ' or 
(as Jülicher has it recently) ' pseudo-criticism,' The 
way for it was prepared, not to speak of Evanson (1792), 
by Bruno Bauer, A. Pierson, S. A. Naber, and others. 
By Bruno Bauer in his three volumes entitled A777 der 
faulinischen Briefe (1850-52), and again after a silence of many 
years in his Christus und die Caesaren (1877 ; see especially 
рр. 371-387); by A. Pierson in De Bergrede en andere synof- 
tische fragmenten (1878 ; pe 98-110); by him and Naber in 
their Verisimilia (1886); by others in dissertations and dis- 
courses on various public occasions in Holland of which some 
account is to be found in JPF, 1883, рр. 593-618 ; 1884, pp. 
562-3 ; 1886, pp, 418-444 (Dutch : W. C. van Manen, Het Nieuwe 
Testament sedert 1859, 1886, pp. 89-126, 225-7, 265). 


'The Pauline question, however, was first brought 
forward in a strictly scientific form by A. D. Loman 
of Amsterdam in his ' Quaestiones Paulinze,' published 
in ГА. Г in 1882, 1883, 1886. This broadly -based 
study, however, in the beginning still intimately con- 
nected with the writers much discussed hypothesis of 
the symbolical character of the Gospel history and the 
person of Jesus, Loman did not live to complete. The 
portions published by him were the ‘Prolegomena’ to 
a book on the principal epistles of Paul, in which the 
necessity for a revision of the foundations of our know- 
ledge of the original Paulinism and the expediency, for 
this purpose, of starting from the Epistle to the Galatians 
are fully set forth (1882, pp. 141-185, ср 593-616) ; 
a first chapter in which the external evidence for and 
against the genuineness of that Epistle is exhaustively 
discussed (1882, pp. 302-328, 452-487; 1883, pp. 
14-57; 1886, pp. 42-55), and a second chapter in 
which the same question is considered in the light of 
the Canon (1886, pp. 55-113, cp 319-349, 387-406). 
At a later date an unfinished study, De Brief aan de 
Galatiers, was posthumously added to these as Loman's 

'alatenschap (1899). Meanwhile various scholars—J. 
C. Matthes, J. van Loon, H. U. Meyboom, J. A. Bruins 
-—had signified their agreement with him wholly or 
partially, and he was followed in the path of advancing 
criticism he had opened up, as regards the question of 
the sources of our knowledge of Paul, his life and his 
work, though without for a moment committing them- 
selves to Loman's hypothesis respecting the gospel 
history, by Rudolf Steck of Bern, D. E. J. Volter of 
Amsterdam, and W. C. van Manen of Leyden. 

Steck's well-written book Der Galaterbrief nach seiner 
Echtheit untersucht, nebst. britischen. Bemerkungen aus 
den paulinischen Hauptbriefen was published in 1888 ; 
Vólter's ‘Ein Votum zur Frage nach der Echtheit, 
Integritit u. Composition der vier paulinischen Haupt- 
briefe' was published in 7%. 7 in 1889 (pp. 265-325), 
but still remains unfinished in its revised form (ze 
Komposition der paulinischen Hauptbricfes т. Der 
Römer- u. Galaterbrief (1890). Van Manen, as yet 
hesitatingly in 1886-87, but decidedly in 1888 as a 
contributor to 7%. 7 and other periodicals, and subse- 
quently in connection with his academical work, has 
participated largely in the present discussions.! 

See especially his Paulus in three parts: De Handelingen 
der Apostelen (Acts), 1890; De brief aan de Romeinen, 1891 ; 
De brieven aan de Korinthiers, 1896 ; followed by a condensed 
summary of the results arrived at in his Handleiding voor de 
Oudchristelyke letterkunde, 1900. For a somewhat fuller 
survey of the earlier history of this criticism and of the reception 
it met with in the learned world the reader may consult his 
articles entitled ‘A Wave of Hypercriticism’ in Ef. T 9, 1898, 
рр. 205-211, 257-9, 314-9. 

The same critical principles of the ‘later criticism '— 
recently adopted also by Prof. W. B. Smith of Tulane 
University, New Orleans (see ROMANS)—have likewise 
been in some measure followed, however unconsciously 
in the main, by all those who at one time or another have 
sought, by postulating redactions, interpolations, and 


П To such an extent indeed as would justify him in saying 
without immodesty quorum pars magna Jui.) 
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additions, to escape from the difficulties in the way of 
accepting the Pauline authorship of one or more of the 
‘principal epistles.’ 

It will suffice to mention (1) with 
regard to all the four epistles: the 


35. Its relation 
to ‘redaction’ 


Ginter ition’ View of J. H. A. Michelsen (74. 7; 
hypo Bess 1873, p. 421) that in these we have the 


original epistles of Paul published after 
his death with elucidations and notes ; also conjectures 
by Straatman, Baljon (1884) and Sulze (Prot. Airch.- 
Ztg., 1888, pp. 978-85). 

(2) So far as Romans is concerned, we have the 
conjecture of Semler, Baur, and others, that chaps. 15 
16, wholly or in part, do not belong to the fourteen 
preceding chapters, and, according to many, are not 
from the hand of Paul; that of C. H. W'eisse, that 
chaps. 9-11, of Straatman, that chaps. 12-14, do not 
belong to the original epistle; of Laurent (1866), that 
the epistle at a later date was furnished with a number 
of marginal glosses ; of Renan, that it was issued by 
Paul in more than one form (e.g., 1-11 +15, 1-14 + part 
of 16); of Michelsen (77. 7, 1886-7) that we have to 
distinguish five or six editions in the original text ; of 
E. Spitta (1893) that it is a combination of two letters 
written by Paul at different times to the Christians of 
Rome, one before and one after his visit to that city. 

(3) With respect to 1 and 2 Corinthians, we have 
the conjecture of Semler (1776), E. J. Greve (1794), 
Weber (1798), C. H. Weisse (1855), Hausrath (1870), 
Michelsen (1873), Baljon (1884), O. Pfleiderer (1887), 
W. Brückner (18до), M. Krenkel (1890), P. W. 
Schmiedel (1892), J. Cramer (1893), A. Halmel (1894), 
J. Weiss (1894), H. J. Holtzmann (1894), H. Lisco 
(1896) that 2 Cor. is made up of two or more pieces 
which originally did not belong to one another; of 
Lipsius (1873), Hagge (1876), Spitta (1893), Clemen 
(1894) that the same holds true of 1 Cor.; and of 
Straatman (1863-5) and J. A. Bruins (1892) that both 
epistles contain a vast number of interpolations. 

(4) As regards Gal., the same opinion has been held 
by Weisse, Sulze, Baljon (1889) and Cramer (1890)— 
the last two in their commentaries. 

Yet, however obvious in all this be the unconscious 
preparation for and transition to the criticism spoken of 
in § 34, this last does not occupy itself 
with such conjectures as those just sug- 
gested (in § 35), unless perhaps in special 
cases, and never with the definite object of escaping by 
such means from difficulties touching what is called the 
genuineness of the Epistles. It is ready to submit all 
such hypotheses to a candid examination, but does not 
value expedients whereby objections can be silenced 
temporarily. It does not start from the belief that the 
non plus ultra of critical emancipation has been realised 
by the Tübingen school; but neither does it think that 
that school went too far. For it, there is nothing @ 
riori ‘too far’ in this field; and it believes that 
criticism is ever in duty bound to criticise its own work 
and to repair its defects. It recognises no theoretical 
limit whatsoever that can reasonably be fixed. Н ranks 
the critical labours of Baur and his school, notwith- 
standing all shortcomings and defects, far above those 
of older and less critically moulded scholars. И wishes 
nothing better than, mutatis mutandis, to continue the 
research pursued by the Tübingen school, and, standing 
on the shoulders of Baur and others, and thus pre- 
sumably with the prospect of seeing clearer and farther, 
to advance another stage, as long a stage as possible, 
towards a real knowledge of Christian antiquity. 

That is not to be attained, in the judgment of this 
school of critics, by a simple return to the old views, by 
accepting the opinions of those scholars who busied 
themselves with researches of this kind before Baur (in 
the first decades of the roth century or in the last of 
the 18th), nor yet by adopting the traditional con- 
ceptions current at a still earlier period whether amongst 


36. Its pro- 
posed task. 
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candid Protestants or thinking Roman Catholics. No 
error committed by a younger generation can ever make 
to be true anything in the opinions of an older genera- 
tion which has once been discovered to have been false. 

Still less does the criticism with which we are now 
dealing cherish hopes from any mediating policy of 
‘give and take.’ It has found that it does not avail, 
in estimating the Tiibingen theory, in one point or 
another, to plead ‘extenuating circumstances’ in favour 
of tradition whether churchly or scientific, and to offer 
here or there an amendment on the sketch drawn by 
Baur (or others after him) of the state of schools and 
parties in Old Christianity, or to extend the number of 
the ‘indisputably genuine ' epistles of Paul from four to 
six or seven (the ‘principal epistles’ + Philippians, 
Philemon and 1 Thess.), eight (+2 Thess. or Col.), 
nine (+both 2 Thess. and Col.), ten (+ Eph.), if not 
even augmented by genuine Pauline fragments in the 
Pastoral Epistles. The defects of the ‘tendency 
criticism’ passed upon the NT writings and other 
documents of early Christianity which have come down 
to us, whether the criticism in which Baur led the way 
or that of others like Volkmar, Holsten, S. Davidson, 
Hatch (who followed Baur, while introducing into his 
criticism corrections more or less far-reaching), demand 
a more drastic course. It is needful to break not 
only with the dogma of the ' principal epistles' in the 
order suggested by Baur and afterwards accepted by 
Hatch—Gal., x and 2 Cor., Rom.——but also with the 
dogma of there being four epistles of Paul in any 
order with regard to the genuineness of which no 
question ought to be entertained. It was a great 
defect in the criticism of the Tübingen school that 
it set out from this assumption without thinking of 
justifying it. It can be urged in excuse, that at the 
time no one doubted its justice; Evanson was forgotten 
and Bruno Bauer had not yet arisen; but none the less 
the defect cannot be regarded as other than serious. It 
has wrought much mischief and must be held responsible 
for the song of triumph now being prematurely uttered 
even by those whose opposition to criticism is by no 
means trencbant, the burden of which is, ' Tübingen 
itself has alleged nothing against these epistles.' "The 
latest school of advanced criticism has learned not to 
rejoice over this but to regret an unfinished piece of 
work that ought to have been taken in hand long ago 
and demands to be taken up now. It regrets that Baur 
and his followers should not have stopped to consider 
the origin of the ‘principal epistles.’ It holds that 
criticism should investigate, not only those books which 
have been doubted for a longer or shorter period, but 
also even those that hitherto—it may even be, by 
every one—have been held to be beyond all doubt, 
whether they be canonical or uncanonical, sacred or 
profane. Criticism is not at liberty to set out from the 
genuineness—or the spuriousness-—oí any writing that 
is to be used as evidence in historical research as long 
as the necessary light has not been thrown upon it, 
and least of all may it do so after some or many 
writings of the same class have already been actually 
found to be pseudepigrapha. It was and is in the 
highest degree a one-sided and arbitrary proceeding to 
go with Baur upon the assumption of the genuineness 
of the ' principal epistles' as fully established, and in 
accordance with this to assume that Acts must take a 
subordinate place in comparison with them, It is not 
a priori established that Paul cannot be mistaken, at 
least as long as we do not know with certainty whether 
he and the writer of the epistles that have come down 
to us under his name are indeed one and the same. 
'The investigation of Acts must be carried on independ- 
ently of that of the Epistles, just as that of the Epistles 
must be independent of that of Acts. This rule must 
be applied in the case of every epistle separately as well 
as in connection with the other epistles which we have 
learned to recognise as belouging to the same group. 
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The four ' principal epistles' are not a fixed datum by 
which Acts and other Pauline writings can be tested 
unless one is previously able to prove their genuineness. 
'This point has not been taken into account by the 
Tübingen school—greatly to their loss. As soon as it 
is observed, it becomes the task of criticism to subject 
to a strict examination the principal epistles one by onc, 
from this point of view. What, then, is the criterion 
which may be employed in this investigation? None 
of the so-called external evidences. These do not avail 
here, however valuable may be what they have to tell 
us often as to the opinion of antiquity concerning these 
writings. So much Baur and his followers had already 
long ago learned to recognise. The ‘critical school’ 
had confessed it, even by the mouth of those among its 
adherents who had found themselves nearest to the 
thorough-going defenders of tradition. Where then 
must the determining consideration be looked for? In 
the direction where in such circumstances it is always 
wont to be found : in the so-called 'internal' evidence. 
It is internal criticism that must speak the last, the so 
far as possible conclusive, word. 

The demand seemed to many too hard, as regarded 
the ' principal epistles.’ The Tübingen school and the 
‘critical’ school alike shrank from making it. The 
‘ progressive’ criticism which had meanwhile come into 
being, submitted to the inevitable. It addressed itself 
to the task imposed. ‘To the question, with what 
result ? the answer, unfortunately, cannot be said to be 
wholly unanimous. True, this is a disadvantage under 
which the opposing party labours no less than the other. 
There is no criticism in the judgments of which no trace 
can be found of what can be called a subjective side. 

Viewed broadly, and with divergences in points of 
detail left out of account, what the recent criticism now 
do a уе described has to say regarding Acts is in 

of Acts substance as follows. The book professes 

'" to be a sequel to the third canonical 
gospel, designed in common with it to inform a certain 
‘Theophilus otherwise unknown to us, or in his person 
any recent convert to Christianity, more precisely with 
regard to the things in which he has been instructed 
(Acts 1:-5, ср Lk. 11-4 2436-53). We find in it in 
accordance with this, a by no means complete, yet at 
the same time (at least, in some measure) an orderly 
and continuous sketch of the fortunes of the disciples of 
Jesus, after his resurrection and ascension; of their 
appearances in Jerusalem and elsewhere ; and in par- 
ticular, of the life and work of Peter, in the first part 
(Acts 1-12), and more fully and amply of the life and 
work of Paul, in the second part (13-28). 

Even leaving aside any comparison with the Pauline 
epistles, we caunot regard the contents of Acts, viewed 
as a whole, and on their own merits, as a true and 
credible first-hand narrative of what had actually 
occurred, nor yet as the ripe fruit of earnest historical 
research—not even where, in favourable circumstances, 
the author might occasionally have been in a condition 
to give this. The book bears in part a legendary- 
historical, in part an edifying and apologetical character. 
The writer's intention is to instruct Theophilus concern- 
ing the old Christian past, as that presented itself to his 
own mind after repeated examination, to increase 
the regard and affection of his readers for Christianity, 
and at the same time to show forth how from the first, 
although hated by the Jews, this religion met with 
encouragement on the part of the Romans. Of a 
‘tendency,’ in the strict sense of the word, as under- 
stood by the Tübingen school, there is nothing to be 
seen. The book does not aim at the reconciliation of 
conflicting parties, Petrinists and Paulinists, nor yet at 
the exaltation of Paul or at casting his Jewish adversaries 
into the shade, or at placing him on a level with Peter. 

Of the substantial unity of the work there can be no 
question. We have not here any loose aggregation of 
fragments derived from various sources. Still less, 
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however, can we fail to recognise that older authorities 
have been used in its composition. Amongst these are 
prominent two books which we may appropriately call 
(2) Acts of Paul, and (4) Acts of Peter. From a is 
derived in the main what we now read in 123 (D), 
436-37 61-15 751-83 91-30 1119-30 18-28 ; from 4, more 
particularly, much of chaps. 1-12. 

(а) The first and older of the two books included mainly a 
sketch of the life and work of Paul, according to the ideas of 
those Christians who placed him high, and who, as compared with 
others, deserve to be called progressive. With this was worked 
in-—but not incorporated without change (unless the corrections 
which can still be traced are to be laid to the account of the 
author of Acts)—a journey narrative, very possibly the work of 
Luke the companion of Paul. See 1127 (D), 16 10-17 20 5-15 
21 1-18 27 1-28 r6. | ae 

(5) The second book, written in view of the Acts of Paul just 
described, was an attempt to allow more justice to be done to 
1radition and more light to be thrown upon Peter. 

Perhaps the author of the entire work, as we now 
know it, in addition to oral tradition, had still other 
means of information at his disposal (such as Flavius 
Josephus) and borrowed here and there a detail, but 
certainly not much, from the Pauline epistles. 

Alternately free and fettered in relation to his 
authorities, the author sometimes used their language, 
yet, as a rule, employed his own. Не followed in their 
footsteps for the most part, yet frequently went his own 
way, transposing and correcting, supplementing and 
abridging what he had found in others. ‘To ascertain 
the details of the process in every case is no longer 
possible. On the chief points, a fuller discussion will 
be found in W. C. van Manen, Paulus: /. De Hande- 
lingen der Apostelen, 1890. 

The spirit in which Lk. set about his work is that of budding 
Catholicism, which has room alike for ‘Paul’ and for ‘ Peter,’ 
and does not shrink from bringing to the notice of the faithful 
a writing—the Acts of Paul just referred to—devoted to the 
commemoration and glorification of the ‘apostle of the heretics’ 
as Tertullian still called him, albeit clothed in a new dress 
whereby at the same time reverent homage is rendered to the 
tradition of the ancients. . 

Lk.'s true name remains unknown. His home was probably 
in Rome; but perhaps it may have been somewhere in Asia 
Minor. He flourished about the second quarter of the second 
century. There is no necessity for doubting the correctness of 
the representation that he is one and the same with the author 
of the Third Gospel. 

In the days when the contents of sacred books were 
held exempt from criticism, the historical value of Acts 
was much overrated ; more recently under the influence 
of Tübingen criticism it has been unduly depreciated. It 
is entitled to recognition in so far as it is a rich source 
of information as to how the Christianity of the first 30 
or 35 years after the crucifixion was spoken about, 
estimated, and taught, in influential circles, about the 
years 130-150 A.D. It is entitled to recognition also, 
in so far as we are still in a position to trace, in what 
has been taken over with or without alteration from 
older works, how it was that men of that period thought 
about implied, or expressly mentioned persons, things, 
and relations. In estimating the value of details, it is 
incumbent on us always, so far as possible, to distinguish 
between the original historical datum, the valuable 
substance of a trustworthy tradition, and the one-fold, 
two-fold, threefold, or it may be manifold clothing with 
which this has been invested by later views and opinions, 
and in too many cases, unfortunately, concealed by 
them, in such a manner that it is not always possible, 
even for the keenest eye, to discriminate as could be 
wished between truth and fiction. 

With respect to the canonical Pauline epistles, the 
later criticism here under consideration has learned to 

recognise that 

38. Of the g that they are none of them by 
epistles Paul; neither fourteen, nor thirteen, nor 

' nine or ten, nor seven or eight, nor yet even 

the four so long ‘ universally’ regarded as unassailable. 
They are all, without distinction, pseudepigrapha (this, 
of course, not implying the least depreciation of their 
contents), The history of criticism, the breaking up of 
the group which began as early as 1520, already pointed 
in this direction. No distinction can any longer be 
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allowed between ‘principal epistles’ and minor or 
deutero-Pauline ones. The separation is purely arbi- 
trary, with no foundation in the nature of the things 
here dealt with. The group—not to speak of Hebrews 
at present—when compared with the Johannine epistles, 
with those of James, Jude, Ignatius, Clement, with 
the gospel of Matthew, or the martyrdom of Polycarp, 
bears obvious marks of a certain unity—ot having 
originated in one cirele, at one time, in one environ- 
ment; but not of unity of authorship, even if a term 
of years—were it even ten or twenty—be allowed. It 
is impossible, on any reasonable principle, to separate 
one or more pieces from the rest. One could immedi- 
ately with equal right pronounce an opposite judgment 
and condemn—e.g., Romans or Corinthians, compared 
with the rest, as under suspicion.. Every partition is 
arbitrary. However one may divide them, there will 
always remain (within the limits of each group, and on 
a comparison of the contents of any two or three 
assumed classes), apart from corrections of subordinate 
importance, clearly visible traces of agreement and of 
divergence—even on a careful ‘examination of the 
famous four: Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., Gal. ‘There is no 
less distinction in language, style, religious or ethical 
contents between 1 and 2 Cor. on the one hand, and 
Rom. and Gal. on the other, than there is between 
Rom. and Phil, Col and Philem. On the contrary, 
in the last two cases the agreement is undeniably 
greater. 

Tradition does not assert the Pauline origin of the 
‘principal epistles" more loudly than it does that of the 
pastoral or of the ‘minor’ epistles. | External evidences 
plead at least as strongly, or, to speak more accurately, 
just as weakly, for the latter as for the former. ‘The 
internal point just as strongly in the case of Rom., 1 and 
2 Cor., and Gal., as they do elsewhere to the one con- 
clusion that they are not the work of Paul This 
deliverance rests mainly on the following considerations, 
each of them a conclusion resulting from independent 
yet intimately connected researches. 

The ' principal epistles,’ like all the rest of the group, 
present themselves to us as epistles ; but this is not their 

Thei real character in the ordinary and literary 
ы от meaning of the word. ‘They are not letters 
mu originally intended for definite persons, 
despatched to these, and afterwards by publication made 
the common property of all. On the contrary, they 
were, from the first, books; treatises for instruction, 
and especially for edifieation, written in the form of 
letters in a tone of authority as from the pen of Paul and 
other men of note who belonged to his entourage: 
т Cor. by Paul and Sosthenes, 2 Cor. by Раш and 
Timothy, Gal. (at least in the exordium) by Paul and 
all the brethren who were with him ; so also Phil., Col. 
and Philem., by Paul and Timothy, т and 2 Thess. by 
Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy. The object is to make 
it appear as if these persons were still living at the time 
of composition of the writings, though in point of fact 
they belonged to an earlier generation. Their ‘epistles’ 
accordingly, even in the circle of their first readcrs, gave 
themselves out as voices from the past. They were 
from the outset intended to exert an iufluence in as wide 
a circle as possible ; more particularly, to be read aloud 
at the religious meetings for the edification of the church, 
or to serve as a standard for doctrine and morals. 
Hence it comes that, among other consequences, we 
never come upon any trace in tradition of the impression 
which the supposed letters of Paul may have made— 
though, of course, each of them must, if genuine, have 
produced its own impression — upon the Christians at 
Rome, at Corinth, in Galatia ; and the same can be said 
of all the other canonical epistles of Paul. Hence, also, 
the surprising and otherwise unaccountable features in 
the addresses of the epistles : ' to all that are in Rome, 
beloved of God, called to be saints' (Rom. 17), 'to the 
church of God which is at Corinth, them that are 
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sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints, with all 
who invoke the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, in all 
places, theirs and ours’ (1 Cor. 12); ‘to the church of 
God which is at Corinth, zez/A all the saints in the whole 
of Achaia’ (2 Cor. 11), ‘to zke churches of Galatia’ 
(Gal. 12) The artificial character of the epistolary form 
comes further to light with special clearness when we 
direct our attention to the composition of the writings. 
In sueh manner real letters are never written. 


In a very special degree does this hold true no doubt of 
Eicon Many scholars, belonging in other respects to very 
different schools, have been convinced for more than a century 
and have sought to persuade others that this epistle was not 
written at one gush or even at intervals; that it consists of an 
aggregation of fragments which had not originally the same 
destination. 

ii. 1 Cor. allows us to see no less clearly that there underlie 
the finished epistle as known to us several greater or smaller 
treatises, having such subjects as the following :—parties and 
divisions in the church (1 10-3 23), the authority of the apostles 
(4), unchastity (5-6), married and unmarried life (7), the eating 
of that which has been offered to idols (8-11 1), the veiling of 
women (11 2-15 [16]), love feasts (11 17-34), spiritual gifts (12-14), 
the resurrection (15), a collection for the saints (16 1-4)—other 
passages being introduced relating to the superiority of the 
preaching of the cross above the wisdom of this world (1 18-31), 
the spirit in which Paul had laboured (2 1-16), the right of litiga- 
tion between Christians (6 1-11), circumcised and uncircumcised, 
as, and free (7 18-24), the apostolic service (9), Christian love 
(13). 

iii. With regard to Rom. it is even more obvious that the 
author accomplished lis task with the help of writings, perhaps 
older ‘epistles,’ treatises, sayings handed down whether orally 
or in writing — although. we must admit, as in the case of so 

many other books, both older and more recent, that we are not 
in a position to indicare with any detail what has heen borrowed 
from this source and what from that, or what has been derived 
from no previous source whatever, and is the exclusive property 
of the author, editor, or adapter. 

iv. With Gal the case is in some respects different, and 
various reasons lead us, so far as the canonical text is concerned, 
to think of a catholic adaptation of a leiter previously read in 
the circle of the Marcionites, although we are no longer in a 
position to restore the older form. We have in view the employ- 
ment of such words as Peter (Пєтроѕ) alongside of Cephas 
(Куфа), of two forms of the name Jerusalem ('leporóàvua 
alongside of ‘lepovgaAnu), the presence of discrepant views (as 
in 37 29 and 3 19) of Abraham’s seed; the zeal against circum- 
cision in 5 2-4 6 12-13 alongside of the frank recognition that it is 
of no significance (56 6 rs)—the cases in which the ancients 
charged Marcion with having falsified the text, though the 
textual criticism of modern times has found it necessary to 
invert the accusation. 


There are to be detected, aecordingly, in the com- 
position of the ' principal epistles’ phenomena which, 
whatever be the exact explanation arrived at in each 
case, all point at least to a peculiarity in the manner of 
origin of these writings which one is not accustomed to 
find, and which indeed is hardly conceivable, in ordinary 
letters. 

‘The contents of the epistles, no less than the results 
of an attentive consideration of their form, 


perl lead to the conclusion that the ‘ principal 
Paulinism.! epistles’ cannot be the work of the apostle 


Paul. 

i Isit likely that Paul, a man of authority and recog- 
nised as such at the time, would have written to the 
Christians at Rome—men who were personally unknown 
to him—what, on the assumption of the genuineness of 
the epistle, we must infer he did write? That he would 
have taken so exalted a tone, whilst at the same time 
forcing himself to all kinds of shifts in writing to his 
spiritual children at Corinth and in Galatia? Опе 
cannot form to oneself any intelligible conception of his 
attitude either to the one or to the other ; nor yet of the 
mutual relations of the parties and schools which we 
must coneeive to have been present and to some extent 
in violent eontliet with one another if Paul really thought 
and said about them what we find in the ‘ principal 
epistles.’ 

ii, Even if we set all this aside, however, the doctrinal 
and religious-ethical contents betoken a development in 
Christian life and thought of such magnitude and depth 
as Paul could not possibly have reached within a few 
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years after the crucifixion. So large an experience, so 
great a widening of the field of vision, so high a degree 
of spiritual power as wonld have been required for this 
it is impossible to attribute to him within so limited a 
time. 

It does not avail as a way of escape from this diffi- 
culty to assume, as some do, a slow development in the 
case of Paul whereby it becomes conceivable that when 
he wrote the ‘ principal epistles’ he had reached a height 
which he had not yet attained fourteen or twenty years 
previously. There is no evidence of any such slow 
development as is thus assumed. It exists only in the 
imagination of exegetes who perceive the necessity of 
some expedient to remove difficulties that are felt 
though not acknowledged. Moreover, the texts speak 
too plainly in a diametrically opposite sense. It is опу 
necessary to read the narrative of Paul's conversion as 
given by himself according to Gal. I 10-16 in order to see 
this. "The bigoted zealot for the law who persecuted the 
infant church to the death did not first of all attach 
himself to those who professed the new religion in order 
to become by little and little a reformer of their ideas 
and intuitions. On the contrary, on the very instant 
that he had suddenly been brought to a breach with his 
Jewish past, he publiely and at once came forward with 
all that was specially great and new in his preaching. 
'The gospel he preached was one which he had received 
directly. It was not the glad tidings of the Messiah, 
the long expected One, who was to come to bless his 
people Israel; it was the preaching of a new divine 
revelation, and this not communicated to him through 
or by man, but immediately from above, from God 
himself, God's Son revealed 74 Atm. With this revela- 
tion was at the same time given to him the clear insight 
and the call to go forth as a preacher to the Gentiles. 

їй. Underlying the principal epistles there is, amongst 
other things, a definite spiritual tendency, an inherited 
type of doctrine (Rom.617)—let us say the older 
Paulinism— with which the supposed readers had long 
been familiar. They are wont to follow it, now in 
childlike simplicity, now with eager enthusiasm, or to 
assail it, not seldom  obstinately, with all sorts of 
weapons and from various sides. Some have already 
got beyond this and look upon Paulinism more as if it 
were a past stage, a surmounted point of view. One 
might designate them technically as Hyperpaulinists. 
They are met with especially amongst Paul's opponents 
at Corinth according to 1 and 2 Cor. Others remain 
in the rear or have returned to the old view, the Jewish 
or Jewish-Christian view which had preceded Paulinism. 
They are the Judaisers against whom above all others 
the Galatians are warned and armed. Both are groups 
which one can hardly imagine to oneself as subsisting, 
atleast in the strength here supposed, during the life- 
time of Paul. Plainly Paul is not a contemporary, but 
a figure of the past. Не is the objeet or, if you will, 
the central point of all their zeal and all their efforts. 

iv. Paulinism itself, as it is held up and defended in 
the ‘principal epistles,’ apart from diversities in the 
elaboration of details by the various writers, is nothing 
more or less than the fruit of a thorough-going re- 
formation of the older form of Christianity. Before 
it could be reached the original expectations of the 
first disciples of Jesus had to be wholly or partly given 
up. The conception of Jesus as the Messiah in the old 
Jewish meaning of the word had to give place to a 
more spiritual conception of the Christ the Son of God ; 
the old divine revelation given in the sacred writings of 
Israel had to make way for the newer revelation vouch- 
safed immediately by God, in dreams and visions, by 
day and by night, and throngh the mediation, if media- 
tion it can be called, of the Holy Ghost: the law had 
to yield to the gospel. For these things time—no little 
time-—was needed, even in days of high spiritual tension 
such as must have been those in which the first Christians 
lived and in which many are so ready to take refuge in 
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order to be able to think it possible that the ' principal 
epistles, with their highly varied contents could have 
been written so soon after the death of Jesus as the 
theory of Pauline authorship compels us to assume. 

v. Writers and readers, as we infer froni the contents, 
live in the midst of problems which—most of them at 
all events—when carefully considered are seen not to 
belong to the first twenty or thirty years after the death 
of Jesus. We refer to questions as to the proper relation 
between law and gospel, justification by faith or by 
works, election and reprobation, Christ according to the 
flesh and Christ according to the Spirit, this Jesus or 
another, the value of circumcision, the use of clean or 
unclean things, sacrificial flesh, common flesh and other 
ordinary foods and drinks, the Sabbath and other holy 
days, revelations and visions, the married and the un- 
married condition, the authority of the apostles, the 
marks of true apostleship and a multitude of others. 

We must not be taken in by superficial appearances. 
Though Paul is represented as speaking, in reality he 
himself and his fellow apostles alike are no longer alive. 
Everywhere there is a retrospective tone. It is always 
possible to look back upon them and upon the work 
they achieved. 

Paul has planted, another has watered (т Сог. 36). Не as 
a wise master-builder has laid the foundation; another has 
built thereupon (3 то). Не himself is not to come again (418). 
He and his fellow-apostles have already ‘ been made a spectacle 
unto the world, both to angels and to men,’ God has ‘set them 
forth as men doomed to death, lowest and last '—z.e., given them 
the appearance of being persons of the lowest sort (4 9. Their 
fight has been fought, their sufferings endured. It n already 
possible to judge as to the share of each in the great work. Paul, 
to whom Christ appeared after his resurrection ‘last of all,’ ‘the 
least of the apostles,’ has ‘laboured more abundantly than they 
all’ (158-10); he has run his course in the appointed way (9 26 4), 
a follower of Christ (even as others may be followers of himself, 
111), whose walk in the world can readily stand comparison with 
that of others, even the most highly placed tn Christian circles 
(2 Cor. 1 12 115 12 11), who has been ever victorious, whom God 
has always led in triumph, making manifest the savour of his 
knowledge by him in every place; ‘unto God a sweet savour of 
Christ,’ by his coming forward testifying, as in the sight of God, 
of the sacrifice made by Christ in his death ; sufficient forall things 
(2 14-16) ; a pattern of long-suffering, patience, and perseverance, 
who had more to endure than any other man (48-10 64-5 75 
1123-27) an ideal form whose sufferings have accrued to the 
benefit of others and been a source of comfort to many (410 
14-7) 

vi. A special kind of Christian gnosis, a wisdom that 
far transcends the simplicity of the first disciples and 
their absorption with Messianic expectations haunts and 
occupies many of the more highly-developed minds 
(x Cor. 117-3: 2616 and elsewhere). In Rom.9-11 the 
rejection of Israel is spoken of in a manner that cannot 
be thought to have been possible before the fall of the 
Jewish state in 70 A.D. ‘The church is already con- 
ceived of as exposed to bloody persecutions, whereas, 
during Paul's lifetime, so far as is known to us, no such 
had as yet arisen (Rom. 53-5 817-39 1212 14 2 Cor. 13-7); 
she has undoubtedly been in existence for more than a 
few years merely, as is usually assumed, and indeed 
requires to be assumed, on the assumption of the 
genuineness of the epistles. 

The church has already, from being iu a state of spiritual 
poverty, come to be rich (1 Cor. 1 5). Originally in no position to 
sound the depths, consisting of a company of but little developed 
persons, the majority of its members though still in a certain 
sense ‘carnal’ are able to follow profound discussions on questions 
so difficult as those of speaking with tongues, prophecy, or the 
resurrection (1 Cor. 12-15). There are already ‘ perfect’ ones 
who can be spoken to about the matters of the higher wisdom ; 
spiritual ones who can digest strong nourishment ; understand- 
ing ones who have knowledge (26-16 3 1-3 10 15). 'The church is 
in possession of their traditions (112 23 153): epistles of Paul 
which presented a picture of him different from the current 
tradition received from those who had associated with him 
(2 Cor. t 13 1010), There is an ordered church life to the follow- 
ing of which the members are held bound. There are fixed and 
definite customs and usages—such as regular collections of 
charitable gifts (2 Cor. 9 13) or the setting apart, when required, 
of persons whose names were in good repute, and who had been 
chosen, by the laying on of hands (8 18 /). 

In a word, the church has existed not for a few years 
merely. The historical background of the epistles, even 
of the principal epistles, is alater age. The Christianity 
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therein professed, presupposed, and avowed, in a number 
of its details does not admit of being explained by refer- 
ence to the period preceding the date of Paul's captivity 
or even that of his death in 64 A.D. Everything points 
to later days—at least the close of the first or the be- 
ginning of the second century. 

Necessary limitations of space do not allow of fuller 
elucidations here. The reader who wishes to do real 
justice to the view here taken of the question as to the 
genuineness of Paul's epistles will not stop at the short 
sketch given here, but will consult the following works 
among others :— 

(a) On the subject as a whole, Loman, * Quzstiones Paulina:’ 
in TA.7, 1882, pp. 141-185; cp 593-616, 1886, 55-113; cp 319- 
349 and 387-406 ; Steck, Date d icf 1-23, 152-386. (/) On 


Rom. and Cor., Van Manen, Paulus, 2 and 3. (с) On Gal., 
Steck, Galaterbrief; cp Loman, ‘ Quaest. Paul.’ in 74. 7, 1882, 


рр. 302-328, 452-487; 1883, pp. 14-57; 1886, pp. 42-55; and 
Loman's Nalatenschap, 1899; (d) for a general survey of the 
entire Pauline group, Van Manen, Hlandleiding, iii., $$ 1-98 


(pp. 30-63). 
To the question as to the bearing of the conclusions 
of criticism upon our knowledge of the life and activity 
». qe Of Paul, the answer must frankly be 
тш that in the first instance the result is of 


and work: à 
д a purely negative character. In truth, 
negative EM: 
this is common to all the results of 
results. 


criticism when seriously applied. Criti- 
cism must always begin by pulling down everything that 
has no solid or enduring foundation. 

Thns all the representations formerly current—alike 
in Roman Catholic and Protestant circles—particularly 
during the nineteenth century—regarding the life and 
work of Paul the apostle of Jesus Christ, of the Lord, 
of the Gentiles, must be set aside, in so far as they rest 
upon the illusory belief that we can implicitly rely on 
what we read in Acts and the 13 (14) epistles of Paul, 
or in the epistles alone whether in their entirety or in a 
restricted group of them. These representations are 
very many and—let it be added in passing—very 
various and discrepant in character : far from showing 
any resemblance to one another, they exhibit the most 
inconsistent proportions and features. But, however 
different they were, they all of them have disappeared ; 
they rested upon a foundation not of solid rock, but of 
shifting sand. 

So, too, with all those surveys of Paulinism, the 
‘ideas,’ the ‘theology,’ the ‘system’ of Paul, set forth 
in accordance with the voice of tradition, as derived 
from a careful study of the contents of Acts and the 
epistles, whether taken in their entirety or curtailed or 
limited to the ‘principal epistles’ alone. Irrevocably 
passed away, never more to be employed for their 
original purpose, are such sketches, whether on a large 
or ona smaller scale, whether large or narrow in their 
scope, sketches among which are many highly important 
studies, especially within the last fifty years. Hence- 
forward, they possess only a historical interest as 
examples of the scientific work of an older school. 
'They do not and could not give any faithful image or 
just account of the life and teaching of Paul, the right 
foundation being wanting. 

This, however, does not mean, as some would have 
us believe, that the later criticism has driven history 
from the lists, banished Paul from the world of realities, 
and robbed us even of the scanty light which a somewhat 
older criticism had allowed us, to drive away the darkness 
as to the past of early Christianity. These are impos- 
sibilities. No serious critic has ever attempted them or 
sought to obscure any light that really shone. The 
question was and is simply this: what is it that can be 
truly called history? Where does the light shine? To 
see that one has been mistaken in one's manner of 
apprehending the past is not a loss but a gain. It is 
always better, safer, and more profitable, to know that 
one does not know, than to go on building on a basis 
that is imaginary. 

The results of criticism, even of the most relentless 
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criticism, thus appear to be after all not purely negative. 
42. Positive Though at first sight they may, and 
remite! indeed must, seem to be negative, they 
Foumdationa С not less. positive in contents and 
"tendency. ‘The ultimate task of criticism 
is to build up, to diffuse light, to bring to men's know- 
ledge the things that have really happened. As regards 
Paul's life and work, now that the foundations have 
been changed, it teaches us in many respects to judge 
in another sense than we have been accustomed to do. 
Far from banishing his personality beyond the pale of 
history, criticism seeks to place him and his labours in 
the juster light of a better knowledge. For this it is un- 
able any longer in al! simplicity to hold by the canonical 
Acts and epistles, or even to the epistles solely, or yet toa 
selection of them. The conclusion it has to reckon with 
is this :—(a) That we possess no epistles of Paul; that 
the writings which bear his name are pseudepigrapha 
containing seemingly historical data from the life and 
labours of the apostle, which nevertheless must not be 
accepted as correct without closer examination, and are 
probably, at least for the most part, borrowed from 
* Acts of Paul' which also underlie our canonical book 
of Acts (see above, § 37). (7) Still less does the Acts of 
the Apostles give us, however incompletely, an absolutely 
historical narrative of Paul's career ; what it gives is a 
variety of narratives concerning him, differing in their 
dates and also in respect of the influences under which 
they were written. Historical criticism must, as far as 
lies in its power, learn to estimate the value of what has 
come down to us through both channels, Acts and the 
epistles, to compare them, to arrange them and bring 
them into consistent and orderly connection. On these 
conditions and with the help of these materials, the 
attempt may be made to frame some living conception 
of the life and work of the apostle, and of the manner 
in which the figure of the apostle was repeatedly re- 
cast in forms which superseded one another in rapid 
succession. 

Towards this important work little more than first 
essays have hitherto been made. The harvest promises 
to be plentiful; but the labourers as yet are too few. 
We must, for the time being, content ourselves with 
indicating briefly what seem to be the main conclusions. 

Paul was the somewhat younger contemporary of 
Peter and other disciples of Jesus, and probably a Jew 

43. The his- 2 о а native of ou in Cilicia. 

: At first his attitude towards the dis- 
torical Paul ^ .,  .. TUAM 
ciples was one of hostility. Later, 
originally a tentmaker by calling, he cast in his lot with 
the followers of Jesus, and, in the service of the higher 
truth revealed through them, spent the remainder of a 
life of vicissitude as a wandering preacher. In the 
course of his travels he visited various lands : Syria, Asia 
Minor, Greece, Italy. Tradition adds to the list a 
journey to Spain, then back to the East again, and once 
more westwards till at last his career ended in martyr- 
dom at Rome. With regard to his journeys, we can in 
strictness speak with reasonable certainty and with some 
detail only of one great journey which he undertook 
towards the end of his life: from Troas to Philippi, back 
to Troas, Assos, Mitylene, Samos, Miletus, Rhodes, 
Patara, Tyre, Ptolemais, Caesarea, Jerusalem, back to 
Caesarea, Sidon, Myra, Fair Havens, Melita, Syracuse, 
Rhegium, Puteoli, Rome (Acts 1610-17 205-15 21 1-18 
27 1-2816). 

Perhaps at an earlier date he had been one of the 
first who, along with others of Cyprus and Cyrene, 
proclaimed to Jews and Gentiles outside of Palestine 
the principles and the hopes of the disciples of Jesus 
(Acts 1119 /.). Possibly, indeed probably, we may 
infer further details of the same sort from what Lk. and 
the authors of the epistles have borrowed from the 
* Acts of Paul,' as to the places visited by Paul, and the 
measure of his success in cach; in which of them he 
met with opposition, in which with indifference ; what 
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particular discouragements and adventures he en. 
countered ; such facts as that he seldom or never came 
into contact with the disciples in Palestine; that even 
after years had passed he was still practically a stranger 
to the brethren dwelling in Jerusalem ; that on a visit 
there he but narrowly escaped suffering the penalty 
of death on a charge of contempt for the temple, 
which would show in how bad odour he had long been 
with many. 

As regards all these details, however, we have no 
certain knowledge. The Acts of Paul, so far as known 
to us, already contained both truth and fiction. In no 
case did it claim to give in any sense a complete account 
of the doings and sufferings of the apostle in the years of 
his preaching activity. The principal source which 
underlies it, the journey narrative, the so-called * We- 
source, is exceedingly scanty in its information. It 
says not much more, apart from what has been already 
indicated about the great Troas-Philippi-Troas-Rome 
journey, than that Paul, sometimes alone, sometimes in 
company with others, visited many regions, and preached 
in all of them for at least some days, in some cases for 
a longer period. 

It does not appear that Paul's ideas differed widely 
from those of the other ‘disciples,’ or that he had 
emancipated himself from Judaism or had outgrown 
the law more than they. Rather do one or two 
expressions of the writer of the journey-narrative tend 
to justify the supposition that, in his circle, there 
was as yet no idea of any breach with Judaism. At any 
rate, the writer gives his dates by the Jewish calendar 
and speaks of ‘ the days of unleavened bread’ (7.e., after 
the passover), Acts 206, and of ‘ the fast ' (z.e., the great 
day of atonement in the end of September), 279. Не 
is a ‘ disciple ' among the ‘ disciples.’ What he preaches 
is substantially nothing else than what their mind and 
heart are full of, ‘ the things concerning Jesus’ (rà тєрї 
ToU 'Igco6). lt may be that Paul's journeyings, his 
protracted sojourn outside of Palestine, his intercourse 
in foreign parts with converted Jews and former heathen, 
may have emancipated him (as it did so many other 
Jews of the dispersion), without his knowing it, more or 
less—perhaps in essence completely—from circumcision 
and other Jewish religious duties, customis, and rites. 
But even so he had not broken with these. He had, like 
all the other disciples, remained in his own consciousness 
a Jew, a faithful attender of temple or synagogue, only 
in this one thing distinguished from the children of 
Abraham, that he held and preached ' the things con- 
cerning Jesus, and in connection with this devoted 
himself specially to a strict life and the promotion of 
mutual love. What afterwards became ' Paulinism,’ 
‘the theology of Paul,’ was not vet. Still less does it 
ever transpire that Paul was a writer of epistles of any 
importance; least of all, of epistles so extensive and 
weighty as those now met with in the Canon. So also 
there is no word, nor any trace, of any essential difference 
as regards faith and life between him and other disciples. 
He is and remains their spiritual kinsman; their 
‘brother,’ although moving in freedom and living for 
the most part 1n another circle. 

For doubting, as is done by E. Johnson, the formerly 
anonymous writer of Antigua Mater (1887), the 
historical existence of Paul and his activity as an 
itinerant preacher outside the limits of Palestine, there 
isnoreason. Such doubt has no support in any ancient 
document, nor 3n anything in the journey-narrative that, 
in itself considered, ought to be regarded as improbable; 
on the other hand, it is sufficiently refuted by the 
universality of the tradition among all parties regarding 
Paul's life and work (cp Van Manen, Paulus, 1 192-200). 

It is true that the picture of Paul drawn by later 
times differs utterly in more or fewer of its details from 
the original. Legend has made itself master of his 
person.  'The simple truth has been mixed up with 
invention ; Paul has become the hero of an admiring band 
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of the more highly developed Christians; the centre, 
at the same time, of a great movement in 


nae ee the line of the development of the faith 
PE Y and expectations of the first disciples; the 


father of Paulinism — that system which, 
at first wholly unnoticed by the majority, or treated 
with scorn and contempt (cp § 4, n. 2), soon met with 
general appreciation, and finally found world-wide fame, 
however at all times imperfectly understood. 

It is difficult, or almost impossible, to indicate with 
distinctness how far Paul himself, by his personal intlu- 
ence and testimony, gave occasion for the formation of 
that which afterwards came to be associated with his 
name, and which thenceforward for centuries-—indeed 
inseparably for all time, it might seem—has continued 
to be so conjoined, though very probably, if not cer- 
tainly, it had another origin. We find ourselves here 
confronted with a question involving a problem similar 
to that relating to the connection between John, origin- 
ally a simple fisherman of Galilee, one of the first dis- 
ciples of Jesus, and John the Divine, the father of the 
illustrious Johannine school which speaks to us in the 
Fourth Gospel and in the three epistles bearing his 
name. 

The following seems certain: Paul, of whom so little 
in detail is known, the artisan-preacher, who travelled 

so widely for the advancement and 
em p^ ri of diffusion of those principles which, 
p once he had embraeed them, he held 
SO dear, was portrayed in a no longer extant work 
which can most suitably be named after him Acts of 
Paul, based partly on legend, partly on a trustworthy 
tradition to which the well-known journey-narrative may 
be reckoned. There he comes before us, now enveloped 
in clouds and now standing out in clear light; now a 
man among men, and now an ideal figure who is 
admired but not understood. At once the younger 
coutemporary of the first disciples, aud yet as it seems 
already reverentially placed at a distance apart from 
them ; a ‘disciple’ like them, yet exercising his im- 
mediate activity far outside their circle; full of quite 
other thoughts ; in a special sense guided by the Holy 
Spirit; a ‘Christian’ who bows the knee before the 
Son of God and is entrusted with 'the gospel of the 
grace of God’ (Acts 2024) ; in the main, perhaps, so 
far as his wanderings and outward fortunes are con- 
cerned, drawn from the life, yet at the same time, even 
in that case, in such a manner that the reader at every 
point is conseious of inaceuraey and exaggeration, and 
finds himself compelled to withhold his assent where he 
comes across what is manifestly legendary. 


So in the story of Paul's conversion, his seeing of Jesus in 
heaven, his hearing of Jesus' voice, his receiving of a mandate 
from him (Acts2221 2616-18); the word to Ananias that he 
is to be instructed by Jesus himself and filled with the Holy 
Ghost (9 16-17); the representation of Paul as receiving visions 
and revelations (2217-21 169 /. 189 f. 2723); the record of 
how he was wont to be led by the Holy Spirit (134 166 
1921 2022 ?1410-12); the description of his controversy with 
Elymas Barjesus, whom he vanquishes and punishes with 
blindness (136-12); the healing of the lame man at Lystra 
and the deification that followed (148-18); the vision of the 
man of Macedonia at Troas (169); the casting out of the evil 
spirit at Philippi (16 16-18); the liberation from prison at the 
same place (1625-34); the imparting of the Holy Ghost to 
disciples of the old school at Ephesus by the laying on of hands 
(19 1-7); the cures there wrought and castings out of evil spirits 
(19117); the vengeance of the evil spirit who recognises 
indeed the superiority of Paul, but not that of other men (19 16) ; 
the giving up and burning of precious books at Ephesus (19 19) ; 
perhaps also the affair of Eutychus at Troas (20 7-12), and the 
details respecting Paul's sojourn at Melita (28 1-10).1 


We are here already a good distance along the road 
upon which a younger generation, full of admiration 
for its great men, yet not too historically accurate, is 
moving, setting itself to describe the lives of Peter, 
Paul, Thomas, John, and others, in the so-called 
apocryphal Acts, or, more particularly (Gnostic), 'cir- 
cuits’ (ILepíoóo). 


1 For a fuller list see Van Manen, Paulus, 1 176-192. 
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Lk. also moves in the same direction, but with this 
difference, that his Paul (see Van Manen, Paulus, 
1164-169), under the influence of the current in which 
his spiritual life is lived, stands nearer again to Peter, 
yet in such a manner that it is still more impossible to 
present before one's mind an image of anything recorded 
of him among the often discrepant and mutually con- 
flicting details, not a few of which are manifestly 
incorrect (/d., дс. 169-176). 

The writer of the Acts of Paul never shows any 
acquaintance with epistles of Paul, however much one 
might expect the opposite when his way of thinking 
is taken into account. On the contrary, the ‘historical 
details’ in the epistles, or at least a good part of 
them, appear themselves to be taken from the Acts 
of Paul, since they are not always in agreement with 
what Lk. relates in his second book, although they 
are manifestly speaking of the same things. Lk. must 
have modified, rearranged, supplemented, perhaps also 
in some cases more accurately preserved, what he 
and the writers of the epistles had read in the book 
consulted by them, a work lost to us, or, if you will, 
surviving in a kind of second edition as the Acts of 
the Apostles. In this lost Acts of Paul, Paul had be- 
come (in contrast to what, even by the admission of 
the journey-narrative, he really was) the hero of a re- 
forming movement, the exponent of wholly new prin- 
ciples in the cirele of those who wrought for the 
emancipation of Christianity from the bonds of Judaism 
and its development into a universal religion. 

Where that circle, under the patronage of ‘Paul,’ 
must be looked for cannot be said with certainty. 

46. Home of D | às m EUM Don pur 

Paulinism. arly in Antioch ; yet it may have been 
somewhere in Asia Minor. We may 
be practically certain, at all events, that it was not in 
Palestine; it was in an environment where no obstrue- 
tion was in the first instance encountered from the Jews 
or, perhaps still worse, from the ‘disciples’ too closely 
resembling them ; where men as friends of gnosis, of 
speculation, and of mysticism, probably under the 
influence of Greek and, more especially, Alexandrian 
philosophy, had learned to cease to regard themselves 
as bound by tradition, and felt themselves free to extend 
their flight in every direction. To avail ourselves of a 
somewhat later expression : it was among the heretics. 
The epistles first came to be plaeed on the list among 
the gnosties. ‘The oldest witnesses to their existence, as 
Meyer and other critics with a somewhat wonderful 
unanimity have been declaring for more than half a 
century, are Basilides, Valentinus, Heracleon. Marcion 
is the first in whom, as we learn from "Tertullian, traces 
are to be found of an authoritative group of cpistles of 
Paul Tertullian still calls him * hzereticorum apostolus ' 
(adv. Marc.35) and (addressing Marcion) ‘apostolus 
vester ' (115). 

Wheneesoever eoming, however, the Paulinism of the 
lost Aets of Paul and of our best authority for that way of 
1 thinking, our canonical epistles of 

Paul, is not the ‘theology,’ the ‘sys- 

tem’ of the historical Paul, although 

it ultimately came to be, and in most 
quarters still is, identified with it. It is the later 
development of a school, or, if the expression is pre- 
ferred, of a circle, of progressive believers who named 
themselves after Paul and placed themselves as it were 
under his wgis. The epistles explain this movement 
from different sides, apart from what some of them, 
by incorporating and working up older materials, 
tell us in addition as to its historical development and 
the varying contents of its doctrines. 


i. Romans, with its account of what the gospel, regarded as a 
religious doctrine, is (1 18-11 36), and of what those who profess 
it are exhorted to (12-15 13), throws a striking light upon what 


47. Paulinism : 
characteristic 
of epistles. 


1 Cp § 4o. 
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Paulinism is, both dogmatically and ethically, for the Christian 
[ип and life. 

1 Cor. shows in a special way how deeply and in what sense 
voulu has at heart the practice of tHe Christian life, as 
regards, for example, parties and disputes within the church 
(1 10-323), the valid authority in it (4), purity of morals (5 and 
6 12-20), the judging of matters of dispute between Christians 
(61-11), their mutual relations, such as those of the circum- 
cised and the uncircumcised, of bondmen and freemen (7 18-24); 
the married and the unmarried life (5-11 1), the veiling of women 
(11 2-15 (16]), the love feasts (11 17-34), spiritual gifts (12-14), and 
the collection for the saints (16 1-4), along with which only 
one subject of a more doctrinal nature is treated: the resur- 
rection (15). 

ш. 2 Сог, gives above all else the impression how the person 
and work оѓ“ Paul’ in the circle addressed, or, rather, through- 
out the Christian world, had to be defended and glorified 
(1 3-7 16 10-13 10); and, in a passage introduced between its two 
main portions, how the manifestation of mutual love, by the 
gathering of collections for the saints, must not be neglected 


(37). 

1 Gal. gives us an earnest argument on behalf of * Paul’ and 
the view of Christianity set forth by him, particularly his 
doctrine of justification by faith, not by the works of the law ; 
as also for the necessity for a complete hreach with Judaism. 

v. In Eph, it is the edification of * Pauline’ Christians that 
comes most into prominence. So also in Phil., although here 
we have also a bitter attack on the apostle's enemies, and, in 
close connection with this, a glorification of his person and work 
(3 1-41). In Col, along with edification and exhortation, the 
doctrinal significance of Christ is expatiated upon (113-22 

211-15); also that of * Paul’ (123-2 5) ; and an earnest warning 
is given against doctrinal errors (: 2 6-23). 

vi. In 1 and 2 Thess., respectively, the condition of those who 
have fallen asleep (1 Thess. 4 13-18) and the exact time of the 
parousia (5 1-11) on the one hand, and p things which may yet 
have to precede that event (2 Thess. 2 1- 12), on the other, are 
discussed. 

vii. The Pastoral Epistles occupy themselves chiefly with the 
various affairs of the churches within ‘ Pauline’ circles ; Phile- 
mon with the relations which ought to subsist between slaves 
and their masters in the same circles. 


Here we have variety enough, and many historical 
traits which, once arranged in proper order, ean supply 
us with a conception of what ‘Paul,’ through all the 
vicissitudes of earnest opposition and equally earnest 
support among Christians, finally beeame—first in 
narrower, anon in wider circles, and at last in the 
whole catholie world—the apostle (6 'AmóeroXos), the 
equal of Peter, or, strictly speaking, his superior. 

At the outset we find ‘Paul’ standing outside the 
eirele of the Catholic church just coming into being, 
48. History of сон тани р de 

Paulinism. [і is owers, Already, pm T 

in virtue of the right he exercises of 
eurtalling, expanding, modifying aught that may not 
suit his purpose in the material he has derived from 
other sources, has in Acts given ‘Paul’ a position of 
pre-eminenee. Older fragments, whether of the nature 
of ‘acts’ or of the nature of ‘epistles,’ that had passed 
into circulation under l'aul's name were, in whole or in 
part, taken up into writings on a larger scale, and 
remodelled into what are now our canonical ‘ Epistles of 
Paul’ A Justin ean still, it would seem, pass him over, 
although spiritually Justin. stands very close to Paul 
and shows acquaintance with him. — Irenzeus in his turn 
has no difficulty in using the Pauline group of Epistles, 
at least twelve of the thirteen— Philemon is not spoken 
of, nor is there as yet any word of Hebrews—as 
canonieal, although not from  predileetion for thcir 
contents, but simply because he wishes to vanquish his 
great enemies, the gnostics, with their own weapons. 
That in doing so he frequently had failed to understand 
‘Paul’ is clearly manifest (sce Werner, Der PauZinis- 
mus des Irenæus, 1889). Tertullian advanees along 
the path opened by Irenæus. Without really having 
much heart for the Paul of the Pauline Epistles, he 
brings out the ‘apostle of the hereties’ against the 
heretics, though, as regards ‘history,’ he holds to the 
older view that Christianity owed its diffusion among 
the nations to the activity of the Twelve. [n association 
with these in their solitary greatness no one deserves 
for a moment to be mentioned, not even the historical 
Paul, unless, indeed, as their somewhat younger con- 
temporary, ‘ posterior apostolus,' who might be regarded 
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as having sat at their feet (adv. Afare.4252; see van 
Manen, Paulus, 2262-276). Їп the so-called Muratorian 
Canon, among the authoritative writings of the NT, 
thirteen epistles of Paul are enumerated. Apollonius, 
about the year 210, brings it against the Montanist 
'Themiso as a particularly serious charge that some 
forty years previously he had ventured to write an 
epistle in imitation of the apostle (uuxo/uevos тд» 
'AmógToNov ; i.e., Paul; Eus. 4/Ev.18s). In truth, 
from that time onwards, in orthodox cireles no one 
doubted any longer the high authority of ‘ Paul’ the 
assumed writer of the thirteen (fourteen) epistles. It 
was only with regard to Hebrews that a few continued 
to hesitate for some time longer. 

For our knowledge of Paulinism the thirteen epistles 
are of inestimable value. ‘They are, when thus regarded, 
no less important than they were when they were con- 
sidered—all of them, or some of them—as unimpeach- 
able witnesses for the life and activities, especially the 
Christian thoughts and feelings, of the historical Paul, 
the only slightly younger eontemporary of Peter and 
other original disciples of Jesus. 

In a complete study of Paulinism there come into 
consideration also Heb. 1 Pet. Ja. and 


phai other writings which breathe more or less 
E the same spirit, or, as the case та 
Epistles. P : sc uy Bes 


take a polemical attitude towards it. 

i. Hebrews, as being the expression of an interesting variation 
from the older Paulinism ; a doctrinal treatise, rich in earnest 
exhortations, given forth as a ‘word of exhortation’ (Adyos тє 
tmrapaxAjoews, 1322) in the form of an Epistle of Paul, though 
uot bearing his name. 

1 Pet., as being a remarkable evidence of attachment to 
‘Paul’ among people who know that the group of letters as- 
sociated with his name is closed, although they desire to bear 
witness in his spirit; in point of fact, a letter of consolation 
written for those who stand exposed to persecution and 
suffering. 

iii. James, as an instance of seriously-meant imitation of a 
Pauline epistle, written hy some one who had misunderstood 
and was seeking to controvert Paul's view of the connection 
between faith and works (2 14-26). 


On the other hand, there is a great deal that must be 
regarded as the product of a later 
time, and, however closely associated 
with the name of Paul, as lying bcyond 
the seope of the present article. 

i. (a) Epistle to the Laodiceans. —Antiquity knew of 
such an epistle, alongside of (4) the epistle ad Alex- 
andrinos, mentioned in the Muratorian Canon (63-65) 
with the words added ‘ Pauli nomine беіге аа hzeresem 
Mareionis,' *feigned in the name of Paul to the use of 
the heresy of Marcion.' This epistle to the Laodiceans, 
mentioned also in Jerome ( Vir. /7/. 5, and elsewhere) was 
very probably our Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians, 
just as that to the Alexandrians was probably our 
Epistle to the Hebrews, or, it may be, а Marcionite 
redaction of it. 

(с) Another Epistle of Paul to the Laodiceans occurs in 
many Latin MSS of the NT, and in old printed editions of the 
NT; in Luther's Bible, Worms, 1529; m the Dutch of 1560 
by L.D.K. —probably Leendert der Kinderen ; in 1600, after a 
copy by Nicolaus Biestkens van Diest; in 1614, Dordrecht, 
ben Jansz. Canin; and in English, cp Harnack, ACZ 1(189 ) 

-37. See, further, ” Anger, Ueber den Laodicencrbricf (1843), 

Lightf. Colossians, 274, W ho also gives a convenient sum- 
ate of the views which have ‘been held respecting this letter’ 
(Hatch). The writing is composed of NT words of ‘ Paul,’ 
probably to meet the demand for an epistle to the Laodiceans 
raised by Col. 416, and actually dating from the fifth, perhaps 
even from the fourth century. 

ii. An Epistle from the Corinthians to Paul and the 
apostle's answer (— 3 Cor.) which is brought into con- 
nection with the epistle named in 1 Cor. 59, were included 
in the Syrian Bible in the days of Aphraates and Ephraim, 
and centuries afterwards were still found in that of the 
Armenians. 

'They occur also in a MS of the Latin Bible dating from the 
fifteenth century and have been repeatedly printed, the best 
edition being that of Aucher (Armenian and English Grammar, 
1819 р. 183). ‘An English translation will be found in Stanley, 


Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians, 598" (Hatch). There 
are German and French translations in Rinck (1823) and Berger 
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(1891). They appear to belong to the third century and are 
conjectured to have been wrilten against the Bardesanites, 
originally in Greek or Syriac, perhaps as portions of the Acta 
Pauli. Cp Harnack, ACL 137-39; Krüger, ACL, 1895, р. 11; 
JVachtráge, 1897, р. 10; also Sanday, above, CORINTHIANS, $$ 
19, 204 


iii. Fourteen epistles of Paul and Seneca are given in 
a number of later MSS ; first named and cited by Jerome, 
ГГ 12, although hardly by that time read by very 


many. 

The correspondence is reproduced in most editions of Seneca 
—e.g., ed. Haase, 1878, vol. iii. 476-481—and discussed by (among 
others) Funk, ‘ Der Briefwechsel des Paulus mit Seneca,’ 77eo£. 
Quartalschr., 1867, p. 602; Lightf. PAizippians(3, 327 ; Kreyher, 
Seneca и. seine Beziehungen zum Christenthum, 1887; Harnack, 
ACL 1763-765. Their ‘genuineness’ is not for a moment to he 
thought of. 

iv. Other special writings of a later date relating to 
Paul are found (apart from the Ebionite Acts of the 
Apostles already alluded to, mentioned by Epiphanius, 
Haer. 3016, and the Acta Раи —1aXov mpá£es [also 
lost] mentioned by Origen, perhaps identical with the 
work called Pauli Predicatio in Pseudo-Cyprian) in the 
Acts of Peter and Paul; the Acts of Paul and Thecla; 
the Apocalypse of Paul; ' AvaBarikóv la/Xov mentioned 
in Epiphanius (see 2 Cor. 124; cp РЉА 1670). 

The Acts of Peter and Paul, as also those of Paul and Thecla, 
are printed in Tischendorf (Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha denuo 
ediderunt R. A. Lipsius et M. Bonnet, 1, 1891 ; cp APOCRYPHA, 
§ 28, 2); the Revelation of Paul in Tischendorf (Afocalypses 
alpocryphe). [References to the literature of the Apocalypse 
of Paul in Lat. Syr. Gk. and Ar. will he found in Catalogue 
of Syr. MSS Univers. of Camb. (1901), p. 11674 ET of all 
three by A. Walker, Ze Afpocryphal Gospels, Acts, and 
Revelations, (1870).] 

The best and most exhaustive discussion of the con- 
tents of these writings, alike with regard to Paul's life 
and activity, and with regard to his relation to Peter 
and other disciples of Jesus, though too exclusively 
under the influence of the Tübingen construction of 
history (see van Manen, 77. 7, 1888, pp. 94-101), is 
given by R. A. Lipsius in his standard work — Die 
apo&ryphen A postelgeschichten и. A postellegenden, 1883- 
1890 (reviewed in 74.7, 1883, pp. 377-393; 1884, 


pp. 598-611; 1888, pp. 93-108; 1891, pp. 450-451), 
with which cp also the Prolegomena to the second 
edition of the Acta т, 1891, and PR) 1664-666. 

‘The literature which bears upon St. Paul is so extensive that 
а complete account of it would be as much beyond the compass 

of this article as it would he bewildering to 
51. Literature. its readers.’ So, rightly, Hatch at the close 
of his article * Paul’ in Ency. Brit.(9), 1885. 

i. For the 7 of Paul Hatch cited A. Neander, Pflanzung, etc., 
vol. i. (4, 1847, ET in Bohn's Standard Library and New York, 
1889; F. C. Baur, Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi, 1845, 1866- 
1867/2), ЕТ 1875-1876; E. Renan, Les Apòtres, 1866, and 
Saint Paul, 1869; Krenkel, Paulus der Apostel der Heiden, 
1869; A. Hausrath, Der Apostel Paulus, 18722), and art. 
* Paulus’ in Schenkel's BZ; J. W. Straatman, Paulus de Apostel 
van Jezus Christus (1874); Beyschlag in Riehm's //IVB; W. 
Schmidt in PRE); Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epp. of 
St. Paul, 1851 (and often); F. W. Farrar, Life and Work of 
S7. Paul; Lewin, Live and Epp. of St. Paul; (W. M. Ramsay, 
St. Paul the Traveller and Roman Citizen, 1896]. 

ii. With regard to the theology of Paul, in addition to several 
of the works already named: Usteri, Die Entwick. des paulin. 
Lehrbegriffs, 1824, 18510 ; Dahne's hook with the same title, 
1835; A. Ritschl, Dre Entsteh. der altkathol. Kirche(?), m: 
E. Reuss, Hist, de la théot. chrétienne au siècle apostolique(), 
1864; the essays appended to Jowett's Efist/es of St. Paul to 
the Thess., Gal., and Rom.(2), 1859; C. Holsten, Zum Evang. 
des Paulus и. Petrus, 1868, and Das Evang. des Pautus, 1, 
1880 [2, 1898]; O. Pfleiderer, Der Paulinisinus, 1873, ET 1877 ; 
Sabatier, L'apótre РаиД?), 1881; Menegoz, Le Péché et la Ré- 
demftion d'après S. Paul, 1882; Ernesti, Dre Ethik des Apostels 
Paulus, 1882(3). 

To these may be added C. C. Everett, The Gospel of Paul, 
1893, and a number of other studies in hooks and periodicals ; 
general works on Old Christianity, such as (W. R. Cassels] 
Supernatural Retigion(®), 3 vols. 1875-1877; R. J. Knowling, 
The Witness of the Epistles, 1892; C. Weizsäcker, Das A postot- 
ische Zettalter(2), 1892, ET 1894-1895 ; J. B. Lightfoot, Disser- 
tations on the Apostolic Age, 1892; F. J. A. Hort, /udazstic 
Christianity, 1898, and The Christian Ecclesia, 18985 O. Cone, 
Paul: the Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher, 1898 ; the 
various works on New Testament Introduction, such as those of 
Credner (1836); Reuss, 1874(4); ET, 1884; Bleek-Mangold, 
1886(4); Hilgenfeld, 1875; B. Weiss, 1897); ET, 1880, 1889(2); 
G. Salmon, 1896(7); S. Davidson, 1894(3); H. J. Holtzmann, 
1892(3); W. Brückner, 1890; A. Jülicher, 1901(); Th. Zahn, 
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1900(2); the commentaries on Acts and the Pauline Epistles, 
such as those in the later editions of Meyer, in the //and-Com- 
mentar zum IN T(O) 1899 f; * Acts’ in (3) 1901), or in the Interna- 
tional Critical Commentary (in which Romans [1895], Ephesians 
and Colossians [1897], Philippians and Philemon [1897] have 
already appeared); C. J. Ellicott, Crit. and Exegef. Comm. on 
St, Paul's Epistles [except Rom. and 2 Cor.], 1889-1890, etc., 
and cp the bibliographies in Acts and the separate articles on 
the several epistles in this work. For advanced criticism see 
further the discussions already referred to (§ 34) by Bruno Bauer, 
Pierson, Naber, Loman, Steck, Vólter, and van Manen. 

'The student who wishes further information upon the Pauline 
literature of recent years is recommended to consult the sections 
* Apostelgeschichte und apostolisches Zeitalter" and ‘ Paulus’ 
under the heading * Literature of the New Testament’ in the 
Theologisches Jahresbericht (vol. xix., edited by Holtzmann 
and Krüger, was published in 1900), which regularly, for the 
last nineteen years, has given a survey of the principal publica- 
tions— mainly German, but not to the exclusion of foreign works 
—of the preceding year. А selection of the most recent literature 
relating to Paul, which is to be from time to time revised and 
supplemented, will be found in a list of the *best books for 
general New Testament study at the present time’ in Fhe Bibli- 
cat World, July 1900, pp. 53-80. Cp ‘Theological and Semitic 
Literature’ for the year 1900, a Supplement to the Aserican 
Journal of Theology, April 1901, especially the NT and The 
First Three Centuries, pp. 35-49. 


E. H., 88 4-32; W. C. v. M., $$ 1-3, 33-51. 


PAULUS, LUCIUS SERGIUS, 'deputy' (AV) or 
' proconsul ' (RV; aNOyrrATOC) of Cyprus at the time 
of Paul's visit, about 47 A.D. (Acts 137+). See Cyprus, 
§ 4. 


PAVEMENT. The word is used occasionally in 
OT to translate NBS, zispak (VSI, Ass. ragipu, 
‘to join together’; cp Ar. vasafa, ‘to 
put together stones’ in building), 2 Ch. 
73 Ezek. 4017 f. 423 Esth. 16. 

In 2 K. 16 17 occurs the compound phrase pyss nasan (cp 
Syr. vdsiphta d’ képhé in Jn. 1913 for Addóarporov) ; in Jer. 
439 RVmg. gives ‘pavement’ for jabs, but RV has ‘ brick- 
work’ and AV translates the word here as elsewhere ‘ brick- 
kiln’; see BRICK. 

© has in Ezek. 4017 / 423 Tò mepíarvAov, in 2 K. 16 17 Baow 
Хал, and in 2Ch.73 Esth. 16 and Cant. 310 (in the last 
passage for ms) Aidón Tporov. For Esth. 16, see MARBLE, and 


for Cant. 310, Lir TER. 

The word AióeTperov occurs once in NT, іп а 

passage peculiar to the fourth gospel (]n. 1923). The 

: Е writer tells us that after Pilate had 
жоо questioned Jesus in the PRZETORIUM 
[g. v. ] (Jn. 1828), he led him outside and sat (or set him ? ; 
see Blass, Gramm. of NT, $4, cp Justin, 407. 135) 
upon the éewa in a place called 'lithostroton, but in 
Hebrew GABBATHA ' (eis rómov Xeyóuevov. A86 Tpwrov 
"EBpaicri 5ё Га Вода). 

Tatian (Dzazess. $ 136) uses the same words; 0.5 189 87 
TapBaéa ArOdatpwrov, 20262 Г. A8óaTpwros ; Vg. Lithostrotos 
d Gabbatha; Pesh. rasiphta d kcphe . . gephiphta, 
‘pavement of stones, etc.’ ; Delitzsch (Zeb. New Test. (9) 
renders by asy- 

Here Xiüócrperov is general taken to mean a 
‘pavement’ on which the Ze»ia was placed to give ita 
suitable elevation. Borrowed from the Greeks, the 
word was used by Latin authors to denote a pavement 
of natural stones or of different coloured marbles! (see 
Rich, Dict. of Gk. and Latin Antigy., s.v., ‘ Litho- 
stroton'). Such pavements were first introduced into 
Rome, according to Pliny (772 8664), in the time of 
Sulla; in Plinys own day there were fragments of a 
pavement dating from Sulla’s time still at Praeneste. 
Glass mosaics came into use later. Julius Caesar 
is even said to have carried about with him on his 
military expeditions ‘tessellata et sectilia pavimenta ' to 
be laid down, wherever he encamped, in the praetorium 
(Suet. Tit. Div. Jul. 46); and we are told by Josephus 
(Ant. xviii. 46) that Philip the tetrarch's tribunal ‘on 
which he sat in judgment, followed him in his progress.’ 
Now it is thought by some scholars that Pilate, like 
Cæsar, had a portable pavement in the place (rómos 
№ддотротоѕ) where his tribunal was set up. It is 


1. Hebrew 
terms. 


1 Cp Farrar, Life of Christ, ‘the elevated pavement of many- 
coloured marble'—in this case a picturesque but doubrful 
description. S 
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difficult, however, to understand how a mere portable 
pavement could have given a name to a locality. 
Other commentators think that the forecourt of the 
temple (57 vi. 18 and 32), which is known to have been 
paved, is intended.! Pilate, however, can hardly have 
held his inquiry on a spot consecrated by the Jews. 
Nor is there much to be said in favour of the view that 
the mna now, the meeting-place of the great Sanhedrin, 
which was half within, half without, the temple forecourt 
(see Schür. 9! 2163, (9 211) is meant (Lightfoot, Selden). 
Again, the view that the pavement intended was inlaid 
on a terrace running along one side of the praetorium 
does not seem to do justice to the Greek expressions. 

‘The author speaks of a locality. It may be presumed, 
therefore, that he was thinking of some public place 
© paved-with-stones’ (cp 9/11. 93, where we are told 
that on the occasion of the Jewish uprising when Pilate 
introduced the so-called ‘ensigns’ into Jerusalem, ‘he 
sat upon his tribunal in the open market-place ') where 
it was customary to place the ёта. ? 

We now have to consider the relation of this word 
to Gabbatha. Two views of this relationship have 

Я been held. 
oci Eo т. The words have been supposed 
араас iore practically synonymous. But 

the word ‘Gabbatha’ does not seem to mean ‘ pavement ' 
or the like. 

An Aramaised form (unz3) of Heb. 93, ‘back,’ ‘elevation,’ is 
unknown. Nor is it likely that nga is for Аппаз with some 
such meaning as ‘open space’ (cp Heb. 133, and see Dalman, 


Worte Jesu, 6). To suppose, again, that Gabbatha, if it can 
bear this meaning, means ‘elevated place’=‘elevated pavement’ 
is equally unsatisfactory. If the word means ‘elevated place’ 


the correct form would be ND23 (st. emph. of a fem. 832 from 


222); so Zahn, Winer. Nestle, however, points out (Hastings, 
Dr, under * Gabbatha'3) that both origin and meaning of the 


word are doubtful. Winer gives as an alternative ND22— NDy23; 
but this could only mean ‘hill’ or the like. | 

2. The terms have been thought to be different 
names of the same spot. On this view ‘ elevated place’ 
might, some commentators think, mean ‘terrace,’ the 
pavement (MOócTporov) being set in the terrace. But 
we have already found ‘terrace’ unsuitable. 


Brandt translates ‘terrace,’ but explains the use of 33 
differently. He thinks that the evangelist perhaps misunder- 
stood some notice about the place where the sittings of the 
college of elders were held (he quotes .Saz. 18d), and that he 
has made use of it in his narrative in a false connection, 


There is perhaps more to be said in favour of the 
view of Meyer and Grimmo-—viz, that the different 
names were chosen from different characteristics of the 
place. Grimm thinks the Aramaic name ‘was given to 
the spot from its s4afe, the Greek name fron the nature 
of its pavement.’ But here again, even if the Aramaic 
name means 'elevation,' it is too indefinite, one would 
think, to be a likely one. 

Nestle is of opinion that ' the exact form and mean- 
ing’ of the word ‘ must be left in suspense.’ 

lt has been suggested as the most probable solution 
of the difficulty (Riehm, Æ IVB) that the author thought 
of the proceedings as having taken place in the palace 
of Herod. In this case we are to understand by 
AcOdaTpwrov a paved, open space, either immediately in 
front of the palace or at a short distance from it. But 
Lk. 236-16, if historical (see, however, GOSPELS, § 108), 
hardly seems to favour this. Josephus, indeed, tells us 
(3/ii. 148) that Florus ‘took up his headquarters at the 
palace, and on the next day had his tribunal set before 
it.’ But we have no good reasons for supposing that 

1 So apparently Westcott (Cou. 272), who(comparing Talm. 
Jerus. Sanh. f. 18d, quoted by Wünsche) thinks Gabhatha re- 
presentsGaé Baitha, RD 1%, ‘the ridge (back) of the House,’ 
7.£., of the temple. Westcott ignores the difficulties of the word, 
both here and in his ' Introduction' (p. xii). . 

2 Cp Renan, Vie de Jésus, 412, ‘Pilare, averti de leur 
présence monta au ёйма ou tribunal situé en plein air à l'endroit 
qu'on nommait Gadéatha ou, en grec, Lithostrotos, à cause du 
carrelage qui revétait le sol.’ м З " . 

3 The article treats fully the philological difficulties of the 
word. 
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Pilate was so privileged; and had the author been 
thinking of Herod's palace he would surely have been 
more explicit. 

No such place as Xóarperov-Gabbatha is known 
to have existed. ‘The NT narrative in which the words 
occur is hardly to be relied upon as a 
historical source ; ! it consists, as Keim 
has pointed out, of a series of dialogues. It seems not 
unlikely, therefore, that the place Lithostroton-Gabbatha 
existed, as a definite locality, only in the mind of the 
author. ‘The writer realised that he must represent 
the sentence as given, after the Roman custom, in a 
public place. He knew that such open spaces were 
often paved with stones ; whence the name X8óorporov. 
He, or some editor, added as a Hebrew name Gabbatha. 
What suggested this name it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to determine. It may have been a purely 
artificial formation, the writer himself attaching no 
meaning to it.? Or possibly the фета itself was some- 
times alluded to as 3235 (Aramaised киз), ‘the [artificial] 


hump’ (fem. from 33), and this suggested the name 
* Gabbatha.' M. A. C. 
PAVILION. т. 30, sukkah, is rendered * pavilion’ 
in 1 K, 201216 (cp SuccorH, т), Ps. 1811[12]2 2 5. 2212 
Ps. 27 5 312o (also Job 3629, which alludes to Ps. 1811 
and 15. 46, RV). AV, in fact, takes szo as a synonym 


of bax, and like Milton uses ‘pavilion’ as well as ' taber- 


4. Conclusion. 


nacle’ as a choicer expression for 'tent.' Elsewhere 
rendered ‘ booth’ (Jonah 45 and often), ' covert’ (Job 
3840), 'hut' (т K.20:12 16 RV™& à misread passage; 


see SUCCOTH, т), 'tabernacle' or ' tent, See TABER- 
NACLE, BENT. 
2. nam 0605, Nu 258f RV.  RV"E ‘alcove* 
zh 


(Sp. aleova = Ar. al-kobbah, ‘vaulted recess’). The 
antiquity of the reading is vouched for by G (if for eis 
Tiv Kdp.vov we may read eis Th» кадарар» [cod. 15 has 
oxnvyv|: so Róodiger) But what can an ‘arched 
pavilion’ do in this narrative? Nothing indicates that 
a sacred tent of Baal-Peor or anything like it is 
meant! Awk must be a corruption due to the 
neighbouring word agp The true reading is clearly 
nen, which is practically ‘nuptial chamber.’ See TENT. 
3. inv, Saphrir (from «/sse, to glitter), Jer. 43 rot 
EV. The word probably means the glittering hangings 
of the royal canopy (G. Hoffmann, 24 7117268), and 
possibly occurs again in Mic. 111 (see SHAPIIIR). See 
THRONE. Т. К.С. 


PEACE OFFERING. See SACRIFICE, 

PEACOCKS (DDM, DDIM; tawNec; zavi). 
1. Peacocks are mentioned, if an old opinion is correct, 
with ‘apes’ or ‘monkeys’ among the rarities brought 
to Solomon by the ‘navy of Tarshish' {т K. 1022; ep 
v. 11; om. BL; and 2 Ch. 921; om. BA, rexe [L]). 
The rendering * peacocks’ is favoured by most moderns, 


1 Brandt (Evang. Gesch. 133) says it ‘presupposes a regular 
government-building, with a raised terrace, where the procurator 
had a se//a curulis set up and performed the duties of his judicial 
office—a building, which, so far as we know (and the elaborate 
histories of Flavius Josephus would hardly fail us here), did not 
exist.’ But if we are unable to accept his explanation of кд? 
(='terrace’), Brandt's words lose some of their force. On the 
whole question of the value of ihe fourth gospel as a historical 
source, see besides JOHN (SON or ZEBEDEE), $ 37, Oscar 
Holtzmann's recently puhlished Leben Jesu (1901), зі ff, and 
J. Réville, Le guatriéme Evangile (1901; for Ju. 19, especially 
PB. 2654): ae ee ee 

2 The writer would naturally wish, with no idea of deceiving 
his readers, to give a certain definiteness to the narrative, 
especially as he was making its general form so artificial. On 
the ancient Idea of history cp Bolingbroke, Letters on the Study 
and Use of History, 1-45 Tylor, Anthropology, chap. 15. 


3 The forms 0N33, Ezek. 1 18, and niz3 perhaps presuppose 
a feminine 733. 

4 Aq. réyos; Sym. mopretov (mvpiviov, etc.); Vg. lupanar; 
cp AVmg.'s view of 22 in Ezek. 1624 etc.; see HIGH PLACE, 


$6,n.3. 
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following Tg., Pesh., Vg., and the Jewish expositors. 
The philological basis of the theory, however, is very 
weak. 

lt is supposed that san (2 77) is derived from the Tamil 
tokei, which in the old classical tongue means the peacock, 
though now it generally signifies the peacock's tail (so, e.g., 
Max Müller, Sc. of Lang., 209). Of course, if Ophir is some- 
where on the Indian coast, d erie supposed, a Tamil origin 
аш in plausibility; but Ornar [ф.@.] is at any rate not in 

ndia. 

It should also be noticed that @ (except Ga in x K.) 
knows nothing of ‘apes and peacocks,’ and that п°длу?, 
which precedes pom opp, is certainly corrupt (cp 
EBONY, $ 2 (4), IVORY, n. з). In 1 K. 101: we read 
of ‘precious stones’ as coming from Ophir. It is 
therefore neither rare animals nor vessels full of 
aromatic oil, etc. (Halévy ; see APE), that we should 
expect to find mentioned in v. 22, but some precious 
stone. lf Klostermann's emendation of the corrupt 
mamy be accepted, we shall do well to look out for the 
name of some precious stone which might be corrupted 
both into msp and into gvan (for these words probably 
represent the same original), Probably (see OPHIR) 
we should read -3enh] qyem—z.e., ‘and the ipindu 
stone’ (written twice over in error), Ср HAVILAH. 

On the peacock of Ceylon (Pavo cristatus), see Tennent, 
Ceylon, 1165. Inthe Talmud this bird is called DY ; cp Taws, 
Persian zavus. The Greeks called it ‘ Persian bird’ (Aristoph. 
Aves, 484). 

2. ‘Peacock’ (0237) in Job3913, AV, should rather be 
Оѕткасн [2.2.]. І т. к. C 


PEARL. Pearls (uapyapirai) are referred to in the 
NT several times (Mt. 76 1345 f. 1 Tim. 29 Rev. 21 21), 
and in a manner which shows the great value then as 


now attached to them. 

That they were well known in OT times also may be taken 
for granted, though the word uapyaptrac does not occur in B. 
In AV ‘pearl’ renders 2022 in Joh 28 18; but see CRYSTAL. 
In RVmg. of Job 2818 it is suggested as a possible rendering 
for Péninimi; see CoRAL.I Pearl or mother-of-pearl is at any 


rate probably the correct interpretation of the 79 of Esth. 16; 
ср Ar. durrit, and see MARBLE. 


Pearls are formed from the inner nacreous layer of 
the shell of a species of bivalved mollusc, Avicula 
margaritifera, which, although allied to the Ostreidz, 
is not a true oyster. They are not produced in perfectly 
healthy animals, but are, as a rule, met with where 
overcrowding and the presence of parasitic worms, etc., 
have induced abnormalities. The inner layer of the 
shell of the same molluse is known commercially as 
mother-of-pearl ; this is still an article of commerce in 
Palestine, where it is frequently carved into religious 
ornaments. The shells are usually obtained by divers, 
and to this day the pearl-fisheries of the Red Sea and 
the Gulf of Persia rank amongst the most important. 
Pearls of an inferior colour and size are produced by 
several other species of mollusc. А, Е 5. 


PECULIAR TREASURE, PECULIAR PEOPLE. 
The former is the (Latinising) rendering (in EV of OT) 
of two Hebrew phrases; the latter, in AV of NT, of 
two Septuagint Greek phrases. It was only to be 
expected that expressions of such an origin would 
obtain a deeper significance in NT. This is not so 
marked, perhaps, in the case of the phrase in 1 Pet. 29, 
where Aaós eis тєрїтоїт (AV ‘peculiar people,’ RV 
‘people for God's own possession’) mainly expresses 
che fact that the Christian body, like Israel of old, is 
God's purchased possession—a privilege, however, 
which involves moral duties—but certainly in the case 
of that in Tit. 214, where Aaós mepioúsios (EV as before) 
is primarily, not ‘a people acquired as a possession ' (6 
ёуктттоѕ, Suidas), but ‘a people fit to be God's own.’ 
This is in fact the explanation of Vg. ('acceptabilem '; 
Wycliffe, * acceptable"), which, although Bishop Ellicott 


1 The Targ. reads porous really ‘precious stones.’ In 
Syr., too, the word has an extended meaning and includes 
chrysolite (cp Payne Smith, Thes., s.v.). 
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thinks it too remote from the primary meaning, seems 
fairly to express the writer's meaning. Render, there- 
fore, in Tit. 214, * and (that he might) purify for himself 
a people fit to be his own, zealous of good works,' and 
in 1 Pet. 29, ‘а nation devoted to God, a people owned 
by him’ (cp CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, $ І [6]) This 
last rendering (a people owned by God) is also the most 
suitable in Dt, 76 142 2618. In Ex. 195 Mal. 317 Ps. 
185 4 render ‘a prizcd possession’; in Eccles. 28 
‘treasure’ will suffice. So also in x Ch. 205. RV of 
OT needlessly retains, or even inserts, * peculiar ' every- 
where except in І Ch. 293; in Dt.76 ‘special’ takes 
the place of ‘ peeuliar,' and in Mal. 3 17, mg., ‘jewels’ 
becomes ‘special treasure’ (RV ‘a peculiar treasure '). 

The primary meaning of ло (8 times in OT) is по doubt 
‘possession’ (Zecurum ; cp Ass. sugudlate, ‘herds,’ Del. Ass. 
ИБ 490). In 1 Ch. Ze. (ò mepememoinuat) and Eccl. 2с. 
(meprovataag.ovs 1) it denotes the private properly (‘privy purse ') 
ofa king. Elsewhere it is applied metaphorically 1o Israel (19:0, 
Ex. 19 5 Mal. 317[AV, ‘jewels '], Ps. 1854; 1220 DY, Dt. 76142 
26 18; Aads meptovotos in Ex. and Dt. [also Ex. 2322], cp Tit. 
214; eis meptmoijoty in Mal. ; eis mepiovataguóv in Ps. ; Vg. 
peculium, peculiaris, except in Ps. [ fossessto), and Eccl. [sub= 
stantias]). 

PEDAHEL (ONTIB [see Ginsb.], $ 30; as if ‘El 
has redeemed,’ ер PEDAIAI; dadaHA [BAFL]) a 
Naphtaiite prince ; Nu. 34 281. 

Lagarde (Synz. 1877, p. 107) supposes a Pedahel to have 
written Ps. 25, which closes with a supernumerary Pe-distich 
(eno 0175) The suggestion, however, might produce an eni- 
barrassing crop of similar theories elsewhere (В. Jacob. ZA TW 
16 [1896], p. 153, n.). On theorigin of the name see PEDAHZUR. 


PEDAHZUR (1015, $ 43; as if ‘the Rock 
[God] has redeemed,’ but see below; dadaccoyp 
[BAFL]) a Manassite prince; Nu.1:o (þaàacoyp 
[B]), 220 754 so 1023. T all P. 

The other names containing the divine title s1% (Zur) having 
aroused suspicion, it is not unlikely that Pedahzur may also 
bea corrupt form. The meaning given above is indeed plaus- 
ible; but it was natural that P, like the Chronicler, should 
endeavour to suggest a possible meaning for distorled names. 
Hf emu (ZURISHADDAI) and byy have arisen out of Asshüri 
(=Geshitri), Pedahzur probably sprang from some S. Palestinian 
or №. Arabian ethnic. Pedahzur's son is called Gamaliel, which 
is probably (like Gemalli and Ammiel in Nu. 13 12) one of the 
many distortions of Jerahmeel. Observe, too, Ihat in Nu. 3123 
* Hanniel b. Ephod ' corresponds to ‘Gamaliel b. Pedahzur' in 


Nu. lio. 'Ephod' (128) is probably a corruption of ‘ Rephael’ 


ÈRS), * Hanniel’ (кчт) of ‘Hamael’ (бепул, Jerahmeel. 
Very possibly then Pedahzur, Pedahel, and Padi came out of 
Sarephathi (7 seems to be an afformative). The Jerahmeeliles, 
also called Zarephathites, were most probably one of the most 
widely spread of the tribes of Canaan. See JERAHMFEL; cp 
also PASHHUR. TRE C 


PEDAIAH (M75 and 3/118 no. 3, perhaps [so Che. ] 
adapted from an ethnie name Padi [so a king of Ekron, 
temp. Hezekiah, is called], but as it stands = ' Yahwé 
has redeemed,’ see NAMES, $$ зо, 53, and PEDAHEL). 

т. ‘of Ruman, father of Jehoiakim's mother Zebudah (2 K. 
9336. In 2Ch. 36 5 (SBA) the name is given as Neriah (sand у 
confounded), whilst @L both in К. and Ch. introduces from 
2 K. 2418 Amiral (Hamutal) the danghter of Jeremiah (vepeutov) 
of Libnah, and ВА substitutes JipLA?H, the daughter of «dea 
[B], or ev88:Aa [A], which perhaps comes from Phadael (= 
Phadaia), a variant to Jidlaph (Che.). 

2. b. J&coNtAH [g.7.] (1 Ch. 3184, фа[А]досас̧ [DA], $aSaca 
[L]; in v. 19 BBA substitutes. gaàabðınà). 

з. Father of JoeL [9.7.], a Manassite (1 Ch. 27 20 17775, 
$aAa6a«a [B], Pardee [A], paĝarov [L). us 

4. b. PARosH fg.v.] (Neh. 325, фадаца] [BRAL]. 

5. А priest (Neh. 8 4, dadacas), in 1 Esd. 9 44 PHALDAIUS, RV 
PHALpEUS (фаА[а]ёа:ос [BA], dadacas [L]. Was he also a 
Psalmist? Lagarde thought so (see PEDAHEL), deducing this 
from the supernumerary distich beginning with the letter fe in 
Ps. 34. 

6. A Benjamite (Neh. 11 7, pañata [BX], -6. [AL]). 


7. A Levile overseer (Neh. 13 13, padaca [BNAL)). 
PEDESTAL (13) 1K.73: RV, AV Base. See 
LAVER. 


1 Cp Judith1514[11], where Vg. has f universa qua Holo- 
fernis peculiaria probata sunt.’ Е 
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PEDIAS (mediac [B], mraidetac [A]), x Esd. 934 
RV = Ezra 1035, BEDEIAL. 


PEKAH (NPB, $ so, see PEKAHIAH; ФАКЄЄ 
[BNAQL] факєс [l']. Son of Remaliah, king of 
Israel (735-730? See CHRONOLOGY, $$ 32, 34), perhaps 
a Jerahmeelite or Gileadite (see REMALIAH, Аксон, 2), 
2K.1525 7, 1615 15.71 2Ch. 286+. We hear more 
than usual of the successful usurper (originally a 37i! 
or ‘high officer’ under PEKAHIAH) because he came 
into collision with the kingdom of Judah (see ArntaAz, т). 
A few years afterwards another revolution hurled him 
from the throne. His death is referred to by Tiglath- 
pileser, who, according to Schrader (COT 1247; AB 
232), claims to have killed Pekah himself. Winckler, 
however, reads differently, and makes Tiglath-pileser 
ascribe Pekah’s death to his subjects, who probably 
felt the necessity of having a ruler who was acceptable 
to the Assyrian king (cp HOSEA). See ISRAEL, $ 32, 
and on the war with the kingdom of Judah, in which 
Pekah is said to have taken part, see REZIN. 

T KC. 


РЕКАНІАН (MNPÐ, ‘Yahwe opens [or enlightens, 
the mind],’ $ 26, or else aclan-name= Pikhi; pakectiac 
[B]. факєас [A]. daketa [L], son апа successor 
of Menahem, was murdered by Pekah (cp ARGOB, 2) 
after a reign of two years (737-736 B.C.); but @" gives 
him ten years (2 K. 1522 ff. ). 

It may be questioned whether this king does not owe his 
literary existence to a misunderstanding. The author of Kings 
made Jotham and Ahaz of Judah contemporaneous with Zech- 
anah, Shallum, Menahem, Pekahiah, and Pekah, kings of 
Israel. We infer this from the circuutstance that 2 K. 158-31, 
which relates to these five kings, is interposed between 2 K. 157 
(accession of Jotham) and 16 : (accession of Ahaz). This allows 
very short reigns for these five kings, and although the revolu- 
tionary tendencies of N. Israel, produced by the swift alterna- 
tions of political parties, may partly account for such short 
reigns, it will be some slight gain to remove Pekahiah from the 
list, as due to the error of a Jewish chronologist, who found the 
bold usurper Pekah sometimes referred to by the fuller name 
Pekahiah. от тег 


PEKOD (3p; in Jer. ekAikHcoN (BNAQ], visita 


[Vg]; asas Lio; in Ezek. факоүк [B]. kai poy 
[А]. pakoyà [Q]; лое [?, Маә), a Babylonian 
district mentioned in Jer. 5021 Ezek. 2323.+ Granting 
that Merathaim should be Marrathim, S. Babylonia, 
we may naturally hold that Pekod, or rather Pekiid, is 
not a symbolic name meaning ‘punishment,’ but a 
geographical name=Pukudu. In the Taylor cylinder 
inscription of Sennacherib, col. т, line 45 (А5 28, f), a 
people called the Pukudu are mentioned with the 
Hamranu, the Ilagaranu, and the Nabatu; and one 
of the Egibi tablets refers to a city called Pikudu 
(Pinches, 47 xi. o2) which is evidently in Babylonia. 
At the same time, it is not certain that the prophetic 
writers meant this place. Both Jer. 50 and (partly) 
Ezek.23 have probably been edited so as to refer to 
peoples not originally meant (see PROPHET, § 45). 
For pp the prophets may have written [n]3m Reho- 
both. See MERATHAIM ; also Crit. Bib. RIRC: 


PELAIAH. т. (mbs, as if 'Yahwé has done a 
wonder ' [cp 2 mre], but originally an ethnic name to be ex- 


plained like Pattu [g.7.]; the р is an accretion [Che.]), a 
descendant of Zerubbabel; 1Ch.324 (фара [B], $aAata [A], 
фаб‹а (T.]). 


2. (1x2, фаАалхав [L]), a Levite, expounder of the law (see 
Ezra ii, 8 131^]; cp i., $8, ii, § 1615], $ 15[«] с); Neh. 87 
(ВХА om., dadacas [L])=1 Esd.948, BiATAs, RV PHALIAS 
(prdcas [В], фаба [A], Paracas |1.]), and signatory to the 


covenant (see Ezra i., $ 7); Neh. 10 10 [11] (BN* om., dedcca 
[с.а mz. A], 6aAatas [T.]). 

PELALIAH (558, as if 'Yahwé judges, § 36; 
but this name, like Jeroboam, presumably comes from 
' Jerahmeel,' cp PELALAH), a name in the genealogy of 


1 For the origin of this term see EUNUCH. 
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Adaiah ; Neh. 11 12 (BN* om., PAABALA [Nta me. inf. A], 

addadtoy [L]). T. K. C. 
PELATIAH (M058, as if ' Yahwè delivers,’ $$ 30, 

53, but really ап ethnic name= PALT [y.v.], the П 


being probably an accretion [Che. }). 

т. A descendant of Zerubbabel; т Ch. 3 21 (фаААєте [B], $aA- 
Aerca [A], $aAa7tas (L]). 

2. A Simeonite captain, temp. Hezekiah; 1 Ch. 4 42 ($aAaerreca 
[B], фаАетт‹а [A], фаАт‹ас (L|). 

3. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezra 1., $8 7); Neh. 10 22 
123], (фаАт‹а [BA], фаАёеа [x* |, фаАтеа (w?], Padreas [1.]). 

4. b. Benaiah, a © prince of tlic people’; Ezek. 11 1 13(faAvav 
[BAQT], davreay (B* in v. 1]). 

Pelatiah and Jaazaniah are mentioned as belonging to a party 
of twenty-five men whom Ezekiel saw (in an ecstasy) at the door 
of the gateway of the temple. ‘And while I was prophesy- 
ing, says Ezekiel, * Pelatiah ben Benaiah died. And Е fell on 
my face, and cried with a loud voice, Alas, O Lord, Yaliwe, 
wilt thou make an end of the remnant of Israel?’ Possibly 
Ezekiel regarded this as prophetic of the lot in store for 
those who resembled Pelatiah. See Davidson, Kraetzschmar, 
Bertholet. 


PELEG (175) флдєк [AEL] 22246). elder son of 
EBER, brother of JoKTAN, and father of REU; Gen. 
1025 1116 % (paAk A* in v. 17) 1 Ch. 1:9 25 (carey 
[B**], daAer [B®L]); 1К. 8351 (AV PHALEC). 
Taking this to be a geographical name, Knobel con- 
nected it with Phalga, a place situated at the confluence 
of the Chaboras and the Euphrates ;! for another sug- 
gestion see Lagarde, Or.25o. The root-meaning is 
commonly thought to be ‘ division' (cp Gen. 1025 [Ry]; 
‘in his days was the [people of the] earth divided,’ 
nie); cp. Judg. 5 156, mada, 'tribal divisions’? 
(Moore, Bu.; AV 'divisions ;' RV ‘ watercourses’) ; 
cp Disrricr. In connection with a wider study of 
the names in Gen. 10 /., however, it is doubtful whether 
we can attach weight to conjectures based on the 
traditional reading ‘Peleg.’  'Arpachshad' is very 
possibly a corruption of ' Aráb-cush' or ' Cush-áráb.' 
When we consider how often, in the OT genealogical 
lists, old names are split into two, it is very possible 
that Peleg and his son Reu represent different fragments 
of Jerahme’el (9x5av)—£.e, ib-nb»e, and wy«-— wc. 
Cp PAGIEL. т KC. 


PELET (пов, s so). 1. Perhaps a secondary 


Calebite clan; cp BETH-PALET (1 Ch. 2 47: $aAex [B], $aAer 
[A], $aAey 11.1). | | 
2. b. AZMAVETH, one of David's warriors ; 1 СЪ. 12 3 (ewhadnr 


[Bx], $aAAq7 [А], $aAez [L]. See Davin, § 11 (c). 


PELETH (nda ; on the origin of the form see 


ZAREPHATH). 

1. A Reubenite, father of On, the associate of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram ; Nu. 161 ($aAe0 [BAF], dadex [L]). 

2. A Jerahmeelite; т Ch. 233 (0a4«0 [D], dade? [A], фалат 
[L). Cp JERAHMEEL, § 3. 


PELETHITES, constantly coupled with the CHE- 
RETHITES [g.v.], 2 S. 818 and elsewhere—/.e., prob- 
ably, the Rehobothites (see RENOBOTH). The con- 
nection of the Pelethites with the Negeb, and more 
particularly with Zarephath, may be regarded as in the 
highest degree probable (see ZAREPHATH). Their true 
name indeed was ‘ Zarephathites,' and a severe struggle 
seems to have been necessary before they became David's 
faithful servants. 

This depends, however, on the correctness of the view (in 
itself extremely plausible; see ZAREPHATH) that ‘ Pelethites" 
or *Zarephathites' shonld be restored in place of ' Philistines,’ 
not only in 1 $.231 /: etc., 3017, but also in 2 S 2115 77 
Cp PELETH ; Saui. & 3. M 

Winckler (G/ 2 185) supposes that Pléthi (or rather Palti) is 
derived from Peleth, and that Kréthi (original form Karti?) 
and Palti are the names of the genzes of the Negeb from which 
David was descended. Peleth, according to him, is the same as 
Pelet in Beth-pelet (coe mz), a place in the far S. of Judah to- 
wards Edom (Josh. 1527). This ingenious view, however, does 
not take account of all the difficult textual phenomena. Prob- 
ably Pelet = Peleth = Zarephath. For another view see JERAH- 
MEEL, $ 3. T R G 


1 On the site of Phaliga see Peters, Nippur, 1 123, 311. 
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PELIAS (mediac (8), maiàciac [A]), AV т Esd. 
934= Ezra 1035, BEDEtAH. 


PELICAN (MNP; тпєЛєкАм, OPNEON, KATA- 
PAKTHC, YAMAIAEWN [ог kopaž ?—transposition ; see 
Zeph. ]; onocrotalus, but in Ps. fellicanus). One of 
the unelean birds, Lev. 1118 Dt. 14:7. The relerenee 
in ls. 3411, however, seems due to thoughtlessness, 
at least if Zi'ü/4 means the ' pelican,” for this bird (like 
the bittern) loves marshy ground, whereas Edom (to 
the fate of which 15. 34 is devoted) was to become 
parehed. On the other hand, the ‘pelican’ is well 
placed in the ruins of Nineveh (Zeph. 214), for there 
are many reedy marshes near the Tigris. In Ps. 1026, 
again, the reference to the pelean (if nxp means this 
bird) indicates a conventionalised zoology ; for though 
it may be true that the term $2935 (EV 1n Ps. ' wilder- 
ness’) does not eonvey the meaning of ‘desert,’ it 
is certainly applied to relatively dry districts where the 
pelican would not be at home, The rendering ‘ peliean,’ 
however, is by no means free from doubt. 

It has been suggested by the supposed etymology of лкр, 
ka Gth, viz. кар, ‘to vomit,’ which accords with the pelican's 
well-known habit of regurgitating its food; cp Talm. pip (= 
лир). One would certainly have expected, however, to find the 


pelican indicated by more characteristic features in the OT 
literature. Noticing thar in Ps.1026 the £a’a¢h and the А05 
(i.e., *owl") are mentioned in parallel lines, the question arises 
whether the former word may not be a mutilated form of 


kadyath, and mean ‘owl.’ We find "p, £ady& (Ass. фай), 
in Tg. Onk. of Lev. 11 17 for piz, 44s, and it is not impossihle 
that two species of owl (a great and a small?) may have been 
combined by the psalmist as images of desolation. 

The pelican's habit of ‘storing great quantities of fish 
in the eapaeious pouch under its lower mandible, and 
then disgorging them to feed its young’ is well known ; 
the fable of its feeding its young with its blood arose in 
Egypt, and was attaehed originally to the vulture (see 
Houghton, letter in Acad., Apr. 5, 1884, p. 243 /.). 
'There are, aceording to Tristram, two species of pelican 
found on the coasts of Syria —Pelicanus onocrotalus, or 
the White Pelican, and Р. crispus, the Dalmatian 
Peliean, both birds of enormous size, about 6 ft. long, 
and the spread of their wings reaching over 12 ft. 
Tristram thinks that the allusion in Ps. 1026a is to 
‘the melancholy attitude of this bird as, after gorging 
itself, it sits for hours or even days with its bill resting 
on its breast’ (МАР 251). T. K. C. —A. E. S. 


PELONITE (303). 1. т Ch lle; 2710, a cor- 


ruption for PALTITE (g.z.)—7.e., man of BETH-PELET (¢.v.). 
2. 1 Ch. 11 35, a corruption for GiLONITE—Z.e., man of Стон 
(g.7.); see ELIAM, 1, AHITHOPHEL (end). 


PELUSIUM (`0), Ezek. 3015 AV™E EV Sin. 

PEN. The earliest writing implement was probably the 
stylus (rpadic,! rpad[e]ioN, in late writers стүЛос), 
a pointed bodkin of metal, bone, or ivory, used for 
making incised or engraved letters on lead, clay, stone, 
wood, or wax. Sueh was the pen of Isaiah (15. 81; 
nan, урафіѕ, stylus). The same word occurs in Ex. 324 
(EV ‘graving tool’; the implement with which the 
molten calf was fashioned; F has país), and should 
perhaps be read in Is. 44:3. See PENCIL. The iron 
pen (S72 tp, ypagetor с:дтробь, stylus ferreus) is also 
mentioned in Job 1924 Jer.171. The calamus or 
arundo, the hollow tubular stalk of grasses growing in 
marshy lands, was the true aneient representative of 
the modern pen. The use of such reed pens can be 
traced to a remote antiquity among the civilised nations 
of the East? To make and mend them, a penknife 
(73-7 ym: Jer. 3623t) or ‘scribes’ razor’ (see BEARD) 
was required. A reed pen is probably intended in Ps. 
452 (ey, k&Aagos, calamus) and in Jer. 88 (ny; exotvos; 
stylus), and in з Jn. тз (каЛашоѕ). The earliest specifie 
allusion to the quill pen is in the Z/yologzes of Isidore 


1 ypadís was also used for a fine brush (penicillus, pencil) 
used in drawing. 


2 Hollow joints of bamboo were similarly employed. 
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of Seville, who died 636 А.р. ('instrumenta scribae 
calamus et penna . . . sed calamus arboris est, penna 
avis, eujus acumen dividitur in duo’). "That, however, 
does not prove that the quill pen was not in use earlier. 
A bronze pen, nibbed like a modern steel pen, found 
at Pompeii, is now preserved itt the Museum at Naples. 

On the ' pen of the writer'(Judg.514, ^25 Bav RV *marshal's 
staff") see SCRIBE, 5. | 


PENALTY (Pr.1919 RV). 
FINE. 


PENCIL (T£, sered; © incomplete and corrupt ; Is. 
4413t RV), the instrument with which the wood-carver 
inade his first rough sketeh of the image he was to pro- 
duce. Kimhi and others think of a red-coloured thread 
(hence AV's ‘line’); RV™s- records the sense ‘red 
ochre’; RV gives ‘pencil’ (cp Aq. mapaypapis—i.e., 
stilus); Vg. re2cina—i.e., ‘plane.’ All plausible mean- 
ings, if justifiable. 

TW, however, seems to he corrupt ; the root would mean ‘to 
weave together.' We should expect 22D (see PEN). Haupt, 
however, would render > yy * compasses,’ and connect Ass. sirdu 
‘yoke’ (see SBOT, /saiah, Heb. 137). 

PENDANTS (MDU), Judg. 826 RV, AV ‘collars’ ; 
nisy Is. 319 RV, AV ‘chains’). See RING, 2. 


PENIEL N55), Gen. 32 зо [31], in v. зт [32] PENUEL. 


PENINNAH (335, $ 71; gennana [BAL], 
wife of Elkanah (т S. 12).! The name is apparently the 
singular of pen:ınim, a word of doubtful signification, 
in AV 'rubies' (see RUBY). As a woman's name it 
probably alludes to the complexion ; cp Lam. 47. 

W. R. S. 


PENKNIFE (7907 Wh: ro Zypon Toy rpam- 
Matewc; scalpellum scribe), Jer. 3623+. See PEN. 


PENNY. Under this head we treat of the various 
coins of which the (ireek namesaretranslated by * penny,’ 
‘farthing,’ and ‘mute’ respectively, reserving the ' drachm" 
and ‘stater’ for separate discussion (see STATER). 

. Penny is used in both AV and RV to represent 
dyvaptov (denarius), the silver eoin issued by the Roman 
; Imperial mint; it was current in all parts 
of the Empire, and in terms of it and its 
sixteenth part, the as, all public accounts were presented. 
Its normal weight during the time of Christ and until 
the reign of Nero was 4, of the Roman pound—z.e., 
бо grains troy.? Its nominal value was 45 of the 
Imperial gold coin, or aureus; of lower denomina- 
tions, whieh were issued in bronze or copper, it con- 
tained 4 sestertii, or 16 asses. As an almost invariable 
rule it bore on one side (the obverse) the head of the 
Emperor or some member of the Imperial family, with 
titles—the ‘image and superscription’ mentioned in 
Mt. 2220 МК. 1276 Lk. 2024. On the reverse is a 
representation (usually historical or mythological) with 
an inscription either alluding to the object represented, 
or amplifying the titles of the person who figures on the 


obverse. 

The denarius of Tiberius reproduced in next col. was issued 
between 16 and 37 A.D., and therefore current about the time of 
Christ. Around the laureate head of the Emperor runs the 
inscription T! . CAESAR . DIVI . AVG. F , AVGVSTVS (‘ Tiberius 
Caesar Augustus, son of the deified Augustus’), On the reverse the 
inscription PONTIF(ex) max(imus) completes the titles of Tiberius, 
whilst the seared figure, with her right hand resting on a sceptre, 
her left holding a flower, is the Empress Livia, 

This then is the kind of eoin in which the tribute was 
paid. A standard silver coin of the same normal weight 
(60 grs. troy) would at the present time be equivalent 
to 814. The legal value of the denarius, however, is 
better estimated by its relation to the aureus. That 
coin weighed normally 126.3 grs. troy, and the denarius 


See TRIBUTE, 7; ер 


1. ‘Denarius. 


1 Bateson- Wright (Was Zsrael ever in Egypt? 231) connects 
Peninnah with Jephunneh, Elkanah being a son of Jeroham. 

2 The standard weight of the British shilling is 87.27272 
grains, that of the sixpence 43.63636. ? 
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was therefore legally equivalent to zl» of the same amount 
of gold, which, at the present rate of £3 : 17 : 10} for 
the ounce troy, works out at 9.83d. The best idea of 
the actual purchasing power of the denarius is gained 
from its employment as a fair day's wage for the agri- 
cultural labourer (Mt. 202-14), from the payment of two 
denarii by the good Samaritan, and from the fact that 
the Roman legionary's pay in those times was 225 


Denarius of Tiberius. 


denarii a year, or $ denarius a day. Hence it is clear 
that the American RV translation ‘shilling,’ if not 
entirely satisfactory, is nearer the mark than the English 
* penny.’ 
Farthing is the rendering adopted for two Greek 
words, the кодраиттѕ, &odranftes (rov ёсҳатох KodparTny, 
2. ‘Farthing’ vis last eee DMG ace M Te бо 
éoTw KoÓpárvTys, ‘two mites, which 
make a farthing,’ Mk. 1242) and the døgápiov, assarion 
(600 строиӨіа ассаріои mwAcirat, ‘two sparrows sold 
for a farthing,’ Mt. 1029, ep Lk. 126). Both names are 
of Latin origin, 07527205 being a by-form of as, and gad- 
rans representing the fourth part of the as in the Roman 
divisional system. Assarion must be the name of a pro- 
vincial coin which corresponds in some way to the Roman 
as. In the Hellenistic system the unit was the silver 
drachm (for ordinary purposes ranking as equivalent to 
the denarius, but by the Romans for official purposes 
tariffed at ł denarius or 12 asses) This drachm con- 
tained 6 ógoXot( ог 48 yako. Now the evidence of 
the coins of Chios (sce lmhoof- Blumer, Griechische 
Afiinsen, 660) shows that, in that island at least, the 
obol was equivalent to 2 assaria, and the drachm to 
12 assaria. Since assarion thus corresponds to as, it 
follows that the xaAxobs, chalkous (or X of the obol of 
2 assaria) corresponds to the quadrans (or 1 as). Kod- 
rantes may therefore be regarded as an alternative name 
for this cAa/£ous, used especially where it was desirable 
to be understood by non-Hellenistic readers. Hence its 
occurrence in the explanatory clause in Mk. 1242; its 
use by Mt. 526, where Lk. 1259 has Nerdy (see $ 2), has 
been explained by Mt.'s familiarity with the Roman 
system of accounting. As regards the quadrans itself, 
the Roman coin of that name ceased to be issued early 
in the first century B.C., and was revived for a short 
period under the Empire (from Nero to Trajan). There 
is no good evidence of its existence in the Roman currency 
during the time with which we are immediately con- 
cerned, nor is there any probability that a provincial 
coin was at any time known in conimon speech by 
the name of kodrantes. The bearing of this point on 
the text need not be discussed here. ; 
The word Аєттодр, lepton, already mentioned, is fittingly 
translated mite (Mk. 1242 Lk212 and 1259) Аз to 
cngis,» this coin there is mueh evidence confirming 
3. ‘ Mite. à à Я = 
the equation of two lepta to one kodrantes 
given in the lrst passage, although most of that evidence 
seems to be derived from the same source. In Hebrew 
literature, however, we find the smallest Jewish coin, 
peritah, equated with 1 Roman as. We need not 
hesitate to identify lepton and pérufah. From this, 
since we have identified chalkous and quadrans, it 
would seem to follow that the lepton was half the 
chalkous. Nevertheless, numismatists have serious 
difficulty in finding, among the small coins of Judæa, 
separate denominations for chalkous and lepton. The 
minute pieces of the Hasmonzan and Idumzean rulers, 
which it has been proposed to regard as a different 
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denomination from the larger, seem to owe their small 
size and low weight to carelessness on the part of the 
moneyers, or to long circulation. On the other hand, 
the following consideration will show that chalkous and 
lepton are probably the same, and that the apparent 
discrepancy is due to different systems of valuation. 

In addition to the system (A), in which the drachm 
was equivalent to 12 assaria-asses, there was іп 

цаа, at least during the second century, 
4. Chalkous J g | у 
another system (B). According to it 

and lepton. 

(see Kennedy, 429) the drachm was 
divided into 6 obols (má'oth) and 24 assaria (issarim). 
To the same system presumably belonged the lepton- 
pérütah, which would bear the same relation to the 
assarion of system B as the chalkous-kodrantes did to 
the assarion of the system A. 

There is much probability in the view advocated by Ken- 
nedy that we have in this double system a case of 'tariff' 
and ‘current’ values. System A represents the values adopted 
for accounting, B those according to which coins passed in 
ordinary transactions. The three systems with which we have 
to reckon may thus be stated in tabular form, where in each 
column r is placed opposite the unit in terms of which the other 
denominations in that column are calculated. 


Provincial. 
Denomination. ошап e 
ystem. 
System A. System B. 
== — = | n 
Denarius I v. } 
Apaxuy, drachme [1 I j 
Sestertius NE ae 
'OBoAós, obolos [1] 3 à 
As " 26 т 
"Ассарор, assarton [15] ЕА ay 
Quadrans aly dc 5o 
XaAÀxoaUvs-Aemrov, [41 th | Js 
chalkous-lepton | 


On system A, the assarion, as ү of the denarius estimated at 
9.83d., is to be rated at ?d., and the xoópavrys, kodrantes (ҳал- 
«ovs, chalkous) at ља. On system B the assarion would be worth 
thd., and the xaAxovs-Aemróv, chalkous-lepton pd. Itis prohably 
the lower values that we must assign to the words aggapioy 
(assarion) and Aemróv (lepton) wherever they are used in the 
NT, since there is nothing to show that they are not used in a 
popular sense. 

If it is desirable not to use the actual Greek names, 


practical purposes are best served by the use of ‘ penny’ 
for assarion, ‘farthing’ for kodrantes, and ‘mite’ for 
lepton. 

'The identification of these minor denominations with 
extant pieces is hampered by two facts; very few 
ancient coins bear their names ; and bronze and copper, 
being token curreney, were not issued according to 
accurate weight-standards. Size, in fact, rather than 
weight, seems to have been the distinctive mark of 
denomination. Among Jewish coins we have pieces of 
Herod I. which bear the letter X (Madden, p. 111), and 
of Agrippa IL. with the inscription XAAKOTZ (jb. p. 
146; the same legend occurs on other small coins issued 
perhaps from Antioch). The coin of Herod is probably 


Coin issued (by Pontius Pilate) in 29-30 A.D. 


like the latter, the yaAxois-Newrdv, chalEous-lepton. Of 
coins actually issued during the time of Christ, the small 
pieces of the Procurators (from ту to 45; of an inch in 
diameter, and weighing from 40 to 23 grs. troy), may- 
be regarded as of the same denomination, since the 
nost nearly approach the two coins of Herod I. and 
Agrippa П. 

As an instance, we give the accompanying coin, which was 
issued in the 16th year (LIS) of the Emperor Tiberius (TIBePIOY 


KAICAPOC), and therefore by Pontius Pilate in the year 29-30 
A.D. The types are a sacrificial ladle (simpulum) and three ears 
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of curn bound together; on the reverse is the name of Julia 
(Livia), mother of the Emperor—IOYAIA KAICAPOC. 


The assaria may have been coins like the larger 
pieces of Herod I. (Madden, 107; two specimens in the 
British Museum weigh 107.9 and 97 grs. 
respectively). More probably, however, 
these were pieces of three ҳаћко?, chalkoi (Madden, 108), 
and the commonest assaria were coins of the Syrian 
Antioch. In addition to its coins with Greek inscriptions 
mcant chiefly for local use, this mint issued a series with 
Latin inscriptions, and with the letters S. C. (Z.e., Senatus 
consulto). These coins, resembling the issues of the 
Roman mint, were meant for more than local circulation. 
Under Augustus and Tiberius we find two denomina- 
tions; the larger weigh from over 300 to 225 grs., and 
measure 14 to 144 inch; the smaller, from 150 to 114 
grs., measure x to 1; inch. The two denominations 
are generally supposed to be the ses¢er¢/us and theas. In 
the smaller, therefore, we probably see the assarion of 
the NT. 


5. Assaria. 


Assarlon of the year 31 A.D. 


The assarion here illustrated was struck in the year 31 A.D. 
On the obverse, it bears a laureate head of the emperor with the 
titles TI(berius) CAESAR AVG(ustus) TR(bunicià) POT(es- 
tate) X XXIII; on the reverse the letters S7 C within a wreath. 

Literature. —See especially К. W. Madden, Coins of the Jews 
(1881); A. R. S. Kennedy’s art. ‘Money’ in Hastings’ DB 3 
(1909), 417 7 G. F. H. 


PENTATEUCH. See HEXATEUCII. 


PENTECOST. In J and E! (Ex. 3418-26, cp 2310- 
17) the feast of weeks is the second of the three festivals 
Тош aude to be celebrated by the attendance of all 

males at the sanctuary. The expres- 
sions in the two forms of the law are not quite the same. 

Ex. 34 22 runs ‘thou shalt observe the feast of weeks 
(myag in), [the feast] of the first-fruits of the wheat -harvest 
(Dan sp “Wz23)’; Ex. 23 16, on the other hand, has ‘the feast 
of harvest, the first-fruits of thy labours which thou sowest in 
the field (ўро P23 турл 3N).’ 

Substantially, both come to the same thing ; Ex. 3422 
is merely expressed more precisely. 1t is not the feast 
of corn-harvest as a whole that is spoken of, but the 
festival at its conclusion, the wheat-harvest being the last 
to be reaped. 

The time of celebration is thus clearly and distinctly 
fixed for the end of harvest. ‘The first-fruits of the new 
harvest (тәэ *332) аге now presented —more precisely, 
the first-fruits of the wheat-harvest, for the first-fruits of 
the barley-harvest are presented at the beginning of 
harvest, at the feast of unleavened bread. A more 
exact, yet equally relative determination of the date 
seems to lie in the plainly ancient name Sàábü'óth ; at 
least it is so taken in Dt. 169, where the feast of weeks 
is brought into a close time connection with the feast at 
the beginning of harvest. The duration of the corn- 
harvcst (it is only the corn-harvest that is to be taken 
into account) is computed at seven weeks—an estimate 
which still answers fairly well to the climatic conditions 
of Palestine. These seven weeks of the harvest are the 
great annual season of gladness, the weeks of joy, the 
weeks кат’ é£ox)jv. The ‘joy of harvest’ is proverbial 
among the ancient Hebrews (cp Is. 93[2]); the period 
opens and closes with the two feasts we have named. 


1 The question of the literary relationship of the two passages 
is discussed elsewhere (PASSOVER, § 1; cp Exopus ii., 8$ 3, 4), 
but may he disregarded here, the answer to it having no bearing 
on the history of the developinent of the Pentecost feast. 
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The old law contains no further detailed cnactment of 
any kind regarding this feast, the mauner of its celebra- 
tion, the sacrifices to be offered, or the like. Indeed, 
this is no case where definite offerings and legally fixed 
dues are to be rendered ; it is a question of voluntary 
presentation of first-fruits, as it still stands enacted in 
Dt. (1610): ‘Thou shalt keep the feast of weeks unto 
Yahwé thy God with a tribute of a freewill offering of 
thine hand which thou shalt give according as Yahwé 
thy God hath blessed thee.’ 

The meaning of the gifts and of the feast as a whole 
is easily recognised when we hear in Hosea (94), that in 
exile the people shall have nought to eat but mourners’ 
bread, since none of it shal] have come up into the house 
of Vahwé. By this gift made to God, a gift which in turn 
is consumed by men in the joyous sacrificial meal, the 
whole is made holy (see TAXATION). ‘That at the same 
time the gift has the character of a thank-offering ts also 
manifest. The next step is easy : such an offering came 
to be regarded as a tribute of homage in which the deity 
is recognised as the 'lord, the Baal of the land, and 
the bestower of the gifts of the soil. At how early a date 
this last conception came to be the leading and normative 
one we do not know. It finds explicit expression first 
in the passage of Dt. already quoted, where the offering 
to be offered at the feast is determined by the wealth of 
the offerer, in other words by the produce of his fields. 

'The law of Dt., as already seen, adds nothing to the 
ancient custom ; all that it does is to lay greater stress 
2. In D. °® the character of the offering as a divine 

à ' tribute which may be rightly claimed by the 
deity as due to him out of that which he has bestowed 
on his human vassal. "This appears also in the precept 
of Dt. 26: f. (see below) In spite of the general 
tendency of Dt. to assign a historical origin to the 
feasts, we do not find in it in the present case any such 
definite reference to the Exodus as is found in that of 
the passover (sce PASSOVER, 86). Even here it is only in 
a quite general way that reference is made to the exodus 
when in Dt. 261 there is prescribed a sort of confession 
to be made at the bringing of the first-fruits ( = tithes; see 
'"TAXA't IONS), in which amongst other things the offering 
of the produce of the land is represented as a thanks- 
giving for the bestowal of the land. After the offering 
of the first-fruits at the autumn festival (see TABER- 
NACLES, FEAST OF) had come to be so regarded, only 
a very short step was needed in order to bring the 
offering of the first-fruits at the harvest festival into 
connection with the same thought. 

More important, however, than the points just 
mentioned are the changes which, though not indeed 
intended and enjoined by Dt., inevitably arose in the 
case of this feast as a consequence of the concentra- 
tion of the worship at a central sanctuary ; the fixing 
of a definite day in the calendar, and the transformation 
of the celebration from beiug a popular festival to being 
an act of public worship. On these points see, further, 
FEASTS, § 10. 

The third stage in the development of the three feasts 
is marked by H in Lev. 2815-21. Неге again we find 

In H and the date of the feast of weeks still left 
Hec T a vague, just as it is in Di. On the other 
{п dese. hand, the amount and kind of the festal 
offering is more precisely determined in the law of H 
than before. It is no longer left to the discretion of 
the individual to bring as he chooses according to the 
yield of his land—this tribute of first-fruits has already 
become a fixed tithe to be paid at the sanctuary (see 
TAXATION )—but it is now laid upon the entire commun- 
ity ! to bring a definite first-fruit offering ; two first-fruit 
loaves (с"т22л спо) of new meal, of two tenths of an 


1 ‘Out of yonr dwellings’ (03m 23420) in Lev. 23 17 does not 
mean, as has been supposed (so Graf and others), ‘out of each 
several house,' so that every householder or owner of land would 
have had the duty of bringing this offering ; it means ‘out of 
your land '— #.e., of home-grown flour (see Dillm. ad ѓос.). 
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ephah, baked with leaven. With the loaves is performed 
the ceremony of waving, whence the loaves are called 
‘wave loaves.’ They were to be leavened, for they 
were to be taken from what was in common daily use. 
ln this we may safely conjecture a survival from ancient 
custom: at the beginning of harvest in the feast of 
unleavened bread the grain was offered raw, or roasted, 
or in the form of quickly-baked unleavened cakes (see 
PASSOVER) ; at the end of the harvest what was offered 
was fully prepared bread. It must not be taken as 
an argument against the antiquity of this religious 
custom that it is not mentioned in D or JE; JE has 
no ritual prescriptions at all as to the bringing of these 
offerings, and D has them only in the case of the 
passover, not in that of the harvest festival or of the 
autumn (ingathering) festival with its peculiar customs. 
For the pentecost offering H (Lev. 23 19) further orders 
two yearling lambs! as a sacrifice of peace offerings. 
The bread and the flesh, after having been presented to 
Yahwe, fall to the lot of the priests. 

In the programme of Ezekiel, singularly enough, 
the pentecostal offering finds no mention; in 4521, 


it has been introduced by a later hand and is absent 
from 6. 

The omission is perhaps connected with the fact that 
Ezekiel divides the entire ecclesiastical year into two portions, 
with two parallel series of feasts; thus no suitable place is left 
for pentecost. In any case, however, this proves that Ezekiel 
does not regard the feast of pentecost as of particular interest ; 
and from this we can infer further that in his time it was the 
least imporlant of the great yearly festivals. 

In P (Nn. 2826 f.) pentecost still continues to be a 
purely harvest feast. In agreement with the name 
4. In P ‘feast of the first-fruits’ is the specific ritual 

Ё * prescription, the bringing of a meal offering 
of new meal. To this characteristic pentecostal offering 
P adds, besides the stated daily offering, an accumn- 
lated series of animal sacrifices, just as in the case of 
the passover: two young bullocks, one ram, seven he- 
lambs of the first year as a burnt offering, besides a 
meal offering of three tenth-parts mingled with oil for 
each bullock, two tenth-parts for the ram and one tenth- 
part for each lamb. Lastly, there is a sin-offering, 
consisting of one he-goat. The fixing of a definite date 
is in the case of pentecost the natural consequence of 
the passover being fixed for 15th-21st Nisan. In P 
also we observe that a less value is attached to this 
feast than to the others: it is held only for one day, 
whilst the passover and tabernacle feasts are spread over 
a longer time. This valuation is also reflected in the 
fact that no significance as commemorating any event 
in the redemptive history of the nation is assigned to 
the festival. 

Later Judaism made up for н was lacking in the 

law in this respect, and gave the feast 
p the historical interpretation which it had 
' hitherto lacked. 

It was assumed, in accordance with Ex. 19 1, where the giving 
of the law is dated on the third month after the Exodus, that the 
promulgation of the Jaw on Sinai was on the sixth or seventh of 
Siwan, the day of the feast of pentecost (Pésdch. 685; cp Jubil. 
11 6117 141 151 where God's covenants with Moses, Noah, 
Abraham, are made at new moon, or, as the case may be, on the 
sixteenth day of the third month), It is certain, however, that 
this metamorphosis of the feast of the corn harvest into the 
feast of the law-giving was late, probably not earlier than the 
destruction of the temple when the system of sacrifices and 


offerings came to an end. Even in Josephus and Philo we 
still find no trace of it. In Josephus (424. iii. 106, $ 252) the 


feast is called Asartha (acap6a = Heb. пуху, Aram. клу); so 


also in the Talmud (Pésdch. 42 6 and often). This expression 
will be intended to characterise the feast either as the ‘con- 
clusion’ of the great feast of unleavened bread, or as the closing 
harvest festival. In the more precise dating of the feast the 
second day of the feast of unleavened bread was taken as the 
starting point for which the fifty days were reckoned and the 
‘sabbath’ of Lev. 23 15 was taken to mean the first day of that 
feast. 
We have dealt so far with the development of the 


1 In vv. 18 19 various other offerings are also enjoined as in 
Nu. 28277 These, however, do not belong to the original text. 
See Dillm. ad foc. 
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feast as shown in the various stages of the written 
6. Probable NE X A Unfortunately, in the case 
origin. the feast of pentecost we are not in a 
position to show from the historical books 
at what period it began to be celebrated, or what part 
it played in the religious life of the Israelites, although 
many passages allude in quite general terms to various 
feasts. lt is not till the period of later Judaism is 
reached that we are expressly informed of its regular 
celebration. The narrative in Acts shows a multitude 
of worshippers from foreign parts as attending the 
festival in Jerusalem (Acts2; ср Jos. BJ ii. 81, Ant. 
xiv. 134 xvii. 152). The silence of the older literature of 
course proves nothing against the observance of the 
feast in earlier times as attested by Josephus. As 
bearing on the question of the antiquity of the festival, 
however, the following circumstance is not without 
interest. So far as the great spring festival at the be- 
ginning of harvest is concerned, we hear that even the 
pre-Mosaic period knew something of the kind (see PAss- 
OVER) ; of the autumn feast we are told that even the 
Canaanites had observed a closely allied festival and 
this festival had already become almost fully naturalised 
in Israel at the time of the division of the monarchy, 
as we see from 1 K. 1232 (see TABERNACLES, FEAST or). 
Pentecost, on the other hand, is not only relegated to a 
very subordinate part in P and passed over in complete 
silence by Ezekiel, but is also left unmentioned as 
existing in the older time. lt would be too much to 
infer from this single circumstance that the feast was of 
late origin ; and even from the difference of name in J 
and E (see above, § 1) it is by no means safe to conclude 
that it did not arise till after the revolt of the ten tribes 
(so Steuernagel on Dt. 161). Even on the assumption 
that E belonged to the northern kingdom and J to the 
southern (though this is by no means certain), all that 
could with certainty be inferred, would be a diversity 
of local designation, which there may very well have 
been, even in the case of an ancient feast. 

There are other considerations, however, which, taken 
in conjunction with what has been already adduced, 
suggest the secondary character of pentecost. Under 
FEASTS (g.v.) the general thesis has already been 
propounded that all three feasts of harvest and in- 
gathering were of Canaanite origin. This applies to 
pentecost in particular, in so far as it at least presupposes 
settlement in the country, and if it is of equal antiquity 
with the feast of the ingathering it will in all probability 
have had its origin also in the Canaanite worship. If, 
however, we closely scrutinise the significance of the 
feast we shall find that, coming between passover and 
tabernacles, it is, strictly, a superfluity. For this 
reason Ezekiel is able quietly to set it aside. If the 
purpose of the feast is to consecrate the harvest by 
offering the first-fruits to God, that has already been 
done at the passover feast, and very fittingly, at the 
beginning of harvest. If the chief stress is to be 
laid on its character as a harvest thanksgiving, then 
again it seems somewhat superfluous alongside of the 
great feast of the ingathering which was held at the 
close of the entire year's husbandry ; there was no real 
occasion for a special feast of thanksgiving or consecra- 
tion for each separate kind of produce. Strict symmetry 
is somewhat broken if a feast is held at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the corn harvest whilst there 
is only one to celebrate the ingathering of the fruits of 
vineyard and orchard. Thus arises the conjecture that 
perhaps the opening and closing feasts connected with 
the corn harvest were not, originally, essentially distinct 
feasts celebrated invariably and everywhere as separate ; 
that it was one and the same feast celebrated at 
different times, according to the nature of the case, 
in different parts of the country. The difference 
between the times at which harvest begins is in 
Palestine very considerable; between the climate of the 
Jordan valley and that of Jerusalem and the colder 
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districts of the ‘hill country’ it amounts to some three 
or four weeks. The beginning of the harvest at 
Jerusalem and the close of the harvest in the Jordan 
valley approximately coincide. In this way it becomes 
easy to see how, out of a single harvest festival, when 
celebrated at such different times, there should ulti- 
mately have arisen, as the separate districts of the 
country were brought into closer relations and religious 
customs tended more and more to be assinilated, a 
double feast, or to speak more accurately, a double 
celebration of the sanie festival idea. "The connection 
of the passover with the feast of unleaveued bread—a 
connection whereby the latter was thrust into the back- 
ground by the passover feast—could not but favour the 
rise of an independent harvest festival. 
See the relative sections in the Archzologies of Saalschütz, 
De Wette, Ewald, Keil, De Visser, Ben- 
7. Literature. zinger, Nowack ; Orelli's art. * Pfingsten ' in 
PRE, vol. xi; also the literature cited 
under Feasts and PASSOVER. I B. 


PENUEL or PENIEL ỌN, ЕРЕ (Gen. 82 зо[31] 
31 [32]]; Egypticised as Penu'aru [WMM, As. u. Eur. 
168]; фамоүнл [BNAL], but in Gen. eiÀoc TOY 
Өєоү). 

т. А place mentioned in connection with Jacob's 
wrestling with a divine being (Gen. 32 31 [32], cp 33 зо), 
and with the story of Gideon (Judg. 887, 17); fortified, 
it is said, by Jeroboam (т К. 1225). In Phoenicia the 
name OeoÜ mpóswmov was given to а promontory near 
Tripolis (Strabo, xvi. 215), perhaps because in profile 
it suggested a huge face. The god referred to in 
Penuel, 'face of God,' would be the God, originally 
hostile to the Jacob-tribe, who was worshipped at the 
sanctuary of the city (?) of Penuel. Where was this city 
situated? From the story in Genesis, as it stands, no 
sure conclusion can be reached, since it is uncertain (1) 
on which side of the JABBOK (4.v.) J's narrative means 
us to place Penuel, and (2) whether originally the story 
of Jacob at Penuel may not have been quite unconnected 
with the crossing of the Jabbok (or Yarmuk?). Conder 
thinks of the summit of the Jebel Osha in S. Gilead ; 
Merrill ( East of the Jordan, 370) of the Tulūl ed-Dahab 
(‘ Hills of Gold '), between which the Jabbok forces its 
way into the Jordan. It was at any rate on a hill 
(Judg. 88), and it was near Succoth (if the received 
reading is correct), as both the Gideon-story and the 
Jacob-story agree. Ifthe present writer's view of the true 
form of the name now read ‘Succoth’ be accepted, Penuel 
will be the Hebrew name of the ‘tower,’ or castle, of 
Salhad (the true reading, notonly for JEGAR-SAHADUTHA 
in Gen. 3147, but also for ‘Succoth’ in Gen. 3317a, 
Judg. 8 5 7). See SuCCOTH, and cp WRESTLING. 

The reference to * Penuel' in 1 K. 1225 is due to corruption of 
the text. Омур should probably be бат" 733, ‘the Israelites.’ 

2. Penuel appears twice as a personal name: (а) in the gene- 
alogy of Judah, т Ch. 44, cp v. 18 JERED; (2) in that of 
BENJAMIN (§ 9, ii. 8) in т Ch. 825 (окув [Kt.] ; pema [B]). 

T. K, C. 


PEOPLE (DY), Gen. 116. See GENTILES. 


PEOR (van, ‘the Peor,’ asif ' the cleft’; or, if the 
name is correct, cp INS, PARAN ; фогор?). 

І. A mountain ' that looketh toward Jeshimon ' (AV), 
or ‘that looketh down upon the desert’ (RV), i.e., NE 
of the Dead Sea (Nu. 2328); cp ‘ Baal (of) Peor.' It 
was on 'the top of the Peor' that Balaam is said to 
have delivered his third oracle, and though a Mt. Peor 
is mentioned nowhere else, it is conceivable that a 
mountain not far from Beth-peor might have borne this 
name ; Eusebius (23379 ; 3002) at any rate asserts this. 
It is, however, as Bennett (Hastings, DP, 3743a) truly 
says, ‘not certainly identified.’ ^ Conder's eloquent 
description of the prospect from his ‘cliff of Peor'’—z.e., 
the narrow spur which runs out to Minyeh, overlooking 
the Dead Sea (Heth and Moab), 146/.)—may indeed 
make one wish to adopt his view of the scene of Balaam’s 


І There is mention of a фоуор in Tobit 12 [x]. 
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prophecy; but, even if we accept the text as it stands, there 
are reasons against it, as well as against rival theories. 
Cp BETH-PEOR ; Driver, Dé. 62, Buhl, Pal, 123. Well- 
hausen (CH 113) and Ed. Meyer (ZAT 1129) assume the 
identity of ' Peor' aud ' Pisgah,’ which may be practic- 
ally right, but raises a serious critical problem. Recog- 
nising this, B. W. Bacon (Trip. Trad. 229) supposes 
‘the Peor’ in Nu., /.¢., to have been substituted by Rjg 
for ‘the Pisgah’ (cp Nu. 2120). The problem of ‘ Peor,’ 
however, cannot be treated alone ; the set of names to 
which it belongs needs critical examination. ‘ Peor,’ 
wherever it occurs, may be corrupt. See NEBO, § 2. 


2. A late abbreviation of BAAL-PEOR (g.v.), Nu. 2518 3116 
Josh. 22 17 (cp Dillm.). 

3. See Pav. 

4. А Judahite town, mentioned only by @BAL in Josh. 15 59a 
(Qayop) and by Eusebius (OS зоо, 4 фоуор), identified with the 
mod. KA. Faghir, SW. from Bethlehem on the way to Hebron. 

T. K. C. 

PERAZIM, MOUNT (D'S ; for @ see BAAL- 
PERAZIM), Is. 2821f, commonly identified with Baal- 
perazim. 


In Crit. Bid., however, Cheyne reads for D°s75 “Л, eh) Sh 


' (against) the city of liars,’ || D'HA DY. (On p75 see Cheyne, 
Ps.(2), on Ps. 17 42.) 

PERESH (735; B om. dapec [AL]; Phares) a 
Machirite name; т СМ. 7:6 Peresh has a brother 
called Sheresh, and yet the text continues ' his sons were 
Ulam and Rekem.’ ‘Sheresh’ is possibly a corrupt 
variant of ' Peresh' (Che.). Cp MANASSEH, $ 9, ii. 


PEREZ (15, apparently ‘a breach,’ but see below ; 
фарєс), son of Judah by Tamar (Gen. 38 29 [J], 46:2[Р], 
Ruth 41218, where AV PHAREZ; Mt. 13 AV PHARES). 
In Neh. 114 (sepes [B], cp Peresh and Sheresh in last 
article) the ‘children of Perez,’ are the Perez clan, 
called in Num. 2620 [P] the PHARZITE, RV Perezite 
({'улвл [gentilic], 0 фарєес[:] [L]. Probably a place- 
name as well as a clan-name; see 2 S. 520, where, 
‘perazim’ in BAAL-PERAZIM is popularly explained by 
‘perez-maim’ (an outburst of water). In2S.523f, 
it has been maintained elsewhere (see MULBERRY), we 
should probably restore a place-name Perez-jerahme'elim 
(see below), and the same place-name meets us in 
2 5. 68 as PEREZ-UZZAH. The special mention of ‘the 
house of Perez’ in Ruth4:2 and the appending of the 
‘generations of Perez’ in Ruth418-22 (cp RUTH, BOOK 
OF) are completely accounted for by the theory that there 
is an older story underlying the narrative of Ruth, in 
which certain members of a Jerahmeelite family were 
made to take a journey to Missur (not Moab). Zarephath 
of Missur was a natural refuge for a Jerahmeelite family, 
Bethlehem (a corruption of Beth-jerahmeel?) had a 
Jerahmeelite or Calebite connection (1 Ch. 2192450. ), 
and the post-exilic genealogical theoristsregarded Hezron 
b. Perez as the father of Jerahmeel and Caleb (x Ch. 29). 
See RUTH. 

As to the origin of the name: the origins suggested in Gen. 
3829 and 2 S. 520, to which we may add 2 S.67 (on the theory 
that the Zarephathites and not the Philistines were the captors 
of the ark) are popular fancies, ‘Perez,’ we may reasonably 
conjecture, is a mutilation and corruption of Zarephath, just as 
TAMAR (g.2.) is perhaps a corruption of Jerahme'elith. It is 
very significant that in Neh. 114 Shephatiah, who in Ezra88 is 
closely related to Michael—z.e., Jerahmeel (see MICHAEL, 10)— 
appears as son of MAHALALEEL (g v.) which is another popular 
or literary distortion of Jerahmeel, and that Mahalaleel is called 


a son of Perez. ‘Perez Jerahmeelim' is therefore fully justified. 
Cp SHEPHATIAH, 9. Т. 


PEREZ-UZZAH (2 5. 68, or Perez-uzza т Ch. 1311; 
AtakottH [BNAL] oza [or azza]) as if ‘ Breach of 
Uzzah.' The name of the place where Uzzah (¢.v.) died, 
on the way from Kirjath-jearim to the ' city of David.' 
Probably, however, the name was rather different in the 
ancient story on which 25.61-:3 is based. The name 
which seems to be required is Sàárefath (nes), out of 
which Peres (pnp) may easily have arisen ; ' Uzzah' has 
perhaps come from ‘azzah (my) which was appended to' 
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Sarefath, as rabbah (‘great’) was appended to Sidon 
(Josh.118 1928). ‘ Perez-uzzah ' thus became ‘Strong 
(city) Zarephath.' See ZAREPHATH. 

Winckler's view (7 2199) may be compared; see also H. P. 
Smith's Commentary. T. K. C. 


PERFUME (Прӯ, rab; мүром MYPEWIKON, 
AYPEVIKON, unguentum, Ex. 802535]: or BNP, 
rikkiihim, TOYC макрам amo coy [BNAQ], ta 
mMypeyia coy [Symm. in Отк. ; so Aq. cyN@ECEIC, 
Theodot. mypeyoyc], pigmenta fua, Is. 57 9T). 
The art of manipulating and compounding odori- 
ferous substances for the gratification of the sense of 
smell, is (needless to say) very ancient and very widely 
diffused, especially in the East, stil the principal 
source of supply. For their supply of odoriferous 
materials the ancients, like onrselves, were dependent 
mainly on the vegetable kingdom — most frequently 
the odoriferous gumi-resins or balsams which exude 
naturally or from wouuds in the trunks of various trees 
and shrubs, but sometimes the wood, bark, or leaves 
themselves, rarely the flowers or seeds. There is no 
evidence of the Israelites having been acquainted with 
the use in perfumery of the animal products which else- 
where have played so great a part, such as Ambergris, 
Castor, Civet, Musk; perhaps the only animal substance 
so employed by them was Охүспа (4.v. ). 

See ALoEs, Амос, Bato, BALSAM, BDELLIUM, CALAMUS, 
CANE, Cassia, CINNAMON, FRANKINCENSE, GALBANUM, 
LapANuM, Myrru, SAFFRON, SPICE, SPIKENARD, STACTE, 
SToRAX. The list supplies important evidence as to the geo- 


graphical extent and limits of Hebrew trade and commerce (see 
TRADE AND COMMERCE). 


As for the modes of preparation: some of the most 
important modern methods—such as those of distillation, 
infusion, tincture, enfleurage—were wholly unknown. 
The method of treatment with boiling oil or heated fat 
so as to produce a precious oil or ointment was, however, 
familiar; the process is apparently alluded to in Job 
413: [23]. The pestle and mortar (Prov. 27 22), too, 
were indispensable for the preparation of the ‘ powder 
of the merchant’ [‘perfumer,’ see 65] Cant.36. 

Perfumes may be applied either as fumigations or as 
unguents. On the former compare INCENSE.! On the 
latter compare OIL, ANOINTING, PERFUME BOXES. 

On the religious symbolism of perfume and its use in 
divine service and in exorcisms see INCENSE, MAGIC, 
and SACRIFICE,? and on its place in social and festive 
life compare DRESS, $ 4, and MEALS, $ rr. 


PERFUME BOXES, AV ‘tablets’ (0/53 ‘Л, 
batte hannéphes, Vg. olfactoriola), Is. 320]. A bag of 
myrrh was sometimes suspended from the neck (Cant. 
113) But there is no other passage in which 05), тереў 
can be proved to mean ‘ perfume’; the supposed refer- 
ence to ‘scented words’ in Prov. 279 (xipxnyy) is ex- 
tremely doubtful. | Hence Haupt (оп Is. 320 in SBOT, 
Heb.) would connect this gp) with Ass. PaXifz, ‘to 
anoint oneself’ (cp napšaštu, Del HWB, 551). 
' Boxes of unguents’ may perhaps be meant. W. R. 
Smith thought that ‘some kind of amulet’ was intended. 


PERFUMERS. RV's substitute for AV's APOTHE- 


CARIES (¢.v.). 
By one of the curiosities of textual corruption the ‘ Jerah- 
meelites’ (who stepped into fresh prominence after the exile) 


have become in the text of Neh. 38 Dna, ‘the perfumers’; by 
a similar corruption in v.32, they have become 027, ‘the 
merchants ' (Che.). Cp ЅрісЕ MERCHANTS. 


PERGA (repro, Acts 18:3 /, 1425; PERGA). 
Perga lay, according to Strabo (667), on the river 


1 The лор of Ex. 3035, ‘perfume’ in AV, is in RV rightly 
translated INCENSE. So also Ecclus, 491; RV ‘incense pre- 
pared by the work of the apothecary,’ Heb. ‘salted, the work, 


etc.,' npa neyo пооол pp nep. | 
2 See Tobit 83 Ecclus. 8848 and reff. in Rel. Sem. 453, and 


on the 77318 (cp FRANKINCENSE)see INCENSE, § 4(1), SACRIFICE. 
3 But Perge in Plin. HN 526, Perga, Pomp. Mela, 114. 
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Cestrus, бо stades, or 74 m., from its mouth, the river 
being navigable as far as the town. As a matter of fact, 
the ruins of Perga at Murtana, about 12 m. NE. of 
Adalia (Attalia), are about 5 m. W. of the Ak-Su 
(Cestrus), but about the distance inland indicated by 
Strabo (hence Ptol. v. 57 reckons Perga among the in- 
land towns—yeodyerot). The acropolis of the city was 
one of the heights on the fringe of the plateau between 
the Cestrus and the Catarrhactes : the town, in Strabo's 
time, and in the time of Paul, lay on the plain to the 
south of the hill. 

On the hill itself stood the great temple of Artemis (Strabo, 667 ; 
émi uereópov Tómov TO THs Tlepyatas 'Aprégidos iepóv): six 
fragmentary granite columns on a platform to the SE. of the 
hill have been considered to belong to the Artemisium; but 
this opinion is rejected on grounds of style by Petersen, in 
Lanckoronski (Städte Pamph. 136). 

The greatness of the city was closely connected with 
the worship of Artemis (cp coins). Though called 
Artemis by the Greeks, this deity was similar to the 
Artemis of Ephesus (see DIANA), and the same as the 
Cybele of northern and eastern Phrygia. On coins she 
is sometimes Vanassa P'reiia (written in the Pamphylian 
alphabet), ‘the Pergwan Queen’ (according to inter- 
pretation given by Ramsay in /. Hell. Stud., 1880, 
p. 246, now commonly accepted), sometimes Artemis 
of Perga ('Apréjuóos Ilepyalas: see coin figured by 
Conybeare and Howson, 1:94) The type is either 
that of the Greek huntress Artemis,! with sphinx or 
stag by her side, and armed with the bow, or a native 
type representing the cultus-image, a stone column 
bearing a rude resemblance to a human figure (see 
PAPHOS, 82). It is to this same deity that the name 
Leto belongs (cp inscr. published by Rams. in Bull. de 
Corr. Heli., 1883, p. 263: lepéa dia Biov 6cüs Amroüs 
THs llepyaiev rodews ; and see Rams. Cities and Bish, 
of Phrygia, 190 f.) An annual festival was held in her 
honour (Strabo, /.c.). It is clear from this that Perga 
would be a centre of native feeling, in opposition to the 
Hellenic city of Attaleia, a later foundation. Hence 
the preaching of Paul and Barnabas made apparently 
no impression during their short stay ; and the town 
was not sufficiently important to call for long-continued 
effort (contrast the case of Ephesus) For the probable 
route of Paul northwards, see PISIDIA. 

Perga and SiDE (g.v.) seem to have been rivals in dignity, and 
hoth on their coins claim the title metropolis, and in ecclesiastical 
administration (but apparently not in civil) Pamphylia was 
divided between the two cities, Perga prin the metropolis of 
the western part ; when this division of the bishoprics between 
the two metropolitans was made, is not known. During the 
Byzantine period, Perga gradually fell into decay, and Attaleia 
took its place as the seat of the metropolitan and the chief city 
of Pamphylia. (For the history of Christian organisation in 
Pamphylia, see Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of AM 415, and papers 
by Gelzer in JPT xii.). W. J. W. 


PERGAMOS (eic тгєрглмом, Rev.lrir; єм 
Перубиф, Rev. 212, thus leaving the nom. uncertain. AV 
Pergamos-1 Népyapos (Lat. Pergamus), found in Paus. v. 13 3, 
ev тр Перубио тр vnép morauoU Kaixov ; id. vii. 16 1, viii. 49, 
etc., and in other authors. RV Z'ergaztuni - ro Iépyauov [Lat. 
Pergamum), the usual form in inscriptions and authors [so 
always in Strabo and Polybius]). 

A Mysian city, about 15 m. from the sea, command- 
ing the valley of the Caicus (Bakir Chai), from which 

1. Histo river it was distant about 4 m. to the N. 

.OPASUOTY- This district was the richest land in Mysia 
(Strabo, 624). The earliest settlement occupied the 
conical hill, 1000 feet high, which rises between the 
Sclinus on the W. and the Cetius on the E., both flowing 
southwards into the Caicus. The later Hellenic and 
Roman city spread over the ground at the foot of the 
hill, south-westwards beyond the Selinus. The modern 
town of Bergama covers part of the site of the lower 
town. The hill was the Acropolis of the later city. 

The town was of little importance until after the 


1 Sometimes this type shows the variation of a long tunic, in 
place of the ordinary short tunic appropriate to the huntress 
goddess. 
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death of Alexander the Great. On its strong hill King 
Lysimachus deposited 9ooo talents of his treasure, and 
this was appropriated by its guardian, Philetarus of 
Tion in Pontus to found the independent kingdom of 
the Attalids (Strabo, 623 f.) With the support of 
Seleucus, the King of Syria, Philetzerus consolidated 
his power (284-263 B.C.) and bequeathed it to his 
nephew Eumenes |. (263-241 B.C.) The glory of 
Pergamos began with the reign of Attalus I., another 
nephew of Philetzerus (241-197 B.C.) The prestige of 
the Pergamene kings was gained by their championship 
of Hellenic civilisation against the Gauls or Galatians, 
who for long terrorised western Asia (see GALATIA, § 1). 
After defeating the Gauls near the sources of the Caicus 
(cp Paus.i.82), Attalus took the title of king. His 
success inspired Pergamene art.! Other victories added 
to the dominions of Attalus a large part of western Asia 
Minor, as far as Pamphylia (Pol. 184:) ; and he enlarged 
his capital so that it became the fairest city in the East. 
Then the Seleucid power increased, and the Pergamene 
kingdom was reduced to its original narrow limits ; but 
having sided with Rome in the struggle with the Seleucid 
monarchy Attalus gradually reconquered his lost posses- 
sions, and by the peace of 189 B.C. received from Rome 
all within the Taurus. Under his son, Eumenes II. 
(197-159 В.С.), Pergamos reached the zenith of her 
splendour. He carried on the artistic and scientific 
schemes of his father. He it was who built the great 
Altar of Zeus, and beautified the temple and grove of 
Athena Nicephorus below the Acropolis (cp Strabo, 624, 
Ро]. 161). Не also enlarged the library founded by 
Attalus, which rivalled ultimately that of Alexandria, and 
contained 200,000 books (Strabo, 609). Attalus H., his 
brother (159-138 B.c.), founded Attalia and PHILA- 
DELPHIA (g.z.) Attalus HL, the last king (138-133 
B.C. ), who inherited little of the capacity of his ancestors, 
left a will? stipulating that Pergamos and other cities 
should be free, whilst the rest of his kingdom was be- 
queathed to the Romans. Опе Aristonicus, who 
claimed to have the blood of the Attalids in his veins, 
made an abortive attempt to seize the kingdom. 

Pergamos continued to be the capital of the Roman 
province? (from 129 B.C.), even as it had been the 
capital of the Attalid monarehy—a position which had 
its justification in history, and was recognised for at 
least the next two hundred years. There is, however, 
nowhere any express statement to this effect. 4 

The three cities, Smyrna, Pergamos, and Ephesus were in 
fact rivals for the honour of being capital of the Province (each 
called itself проту Actas), and in this struggle Pergamos had 
nothing but her history to set against the steadily growing com- 
mercial supremacy of her rivals ; and in the end the rivals won. 
Ephesus, lying on the main route of eastern trade, asserted her 
superiority over both Smyrna and Pergamos.5 Probably the 
practical fact of the supremacy of Ephesus was recognised 
popularly long before it became the official view, and the change 
came about gradually and without any official imperial enact- 
ment. The order of enumeration in Rev. 111, Ephesus, Smyrna, 
Pergamos, etc., is true to the facts of the time, and the two 
commercial cities stand at the head of the list. 

"That for the first two centuries of the Roman occupa- 
tion of Asia Pergamos was in the official view the chief 


1 Plin. 7//V3184; Paus.i.252. See Harrison, Myth. and 
n of Anc. Athens, 474; Gardner, Hist. of Gh. Sculpture, 
452 f. 

? Suspicion has sometimes been cast upon the genuineness of 
the will; butan inscription has vindicated the honour of Rome 
(see Fränkel, /zschriften von Perg. i., no. 249). 

3 Phrygia Magna had been separated from the rest of the 
Pergamos realm ; it was given to Mithridates of Pontus until 
120 B.C., when he died. It was not definitely attached to the 
Province of Asia until Sulla's time, 84 B.c. 

4 For the expression of Pliny, ÆN 530, longe clarissimum 
Asie, is simply on a level with that of Strabo, 623, émavins 
róis, both primarily referring to the place of the city in history 
and art, Strabo's remark, Z.c., éxee 8é riva Hyemoviay прос rovc 
тбтоу< тотоу Td Ilépyaguov, shows how little we have to do 
with any definite officially-fixed status. 

5 The long struggle for supremacy has continued, and 
Ephesus has had to yield the palm to Smyrna, which is now the 
greatest city in Asia Minor (see Murray, Handbook to AM, о, 
and cp SMYRNA). 
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city of the province, is to be gathered indirectly from 
the fact that, as early as 29 B.C., the city 
possessed a temple dedicated to Rome and 
Augustus by the Provincial Synod (Корду 
'"Асіаѕ) as its place of meeting (Tac. Ann. 4 зу). 
Ephesus was not then recognised as a leading city. 
Pergamos thus gained the honour of the Neokorate 
before either Smyrna (temple erected to Tiberius, 26 
A.D., Tac. Ann. 456) or Ephesus! (temple to Claudius, 
41-54 A.D. possibly). The second Neokorate (and 
second temple of the Emperors) in the case of Pergamos 
dates from the reign of Trajan ; in the case of Ephesus 
only after 127 A.D., in the reign of Hadrian (see NEO- 
COROS). The discussion of this point is necessary as 
upon a correct appreciation of the position of the city 
depends the interpretation of the striking phrase of Rev. 
215, ‘thou dwellest, even where Satan’s seat is’ (so 
AV ; better, RV ‘ where Satan's throne is,’ ümov 6 Opóvos 
той Zaravá). 

Various interpretations have been proposed. 

(a) In view of the special prominence at Pergamos 
of the worship of four of the greatest deities? of the 
pagan religion—Zeus, Athena, Dionysus, and Asclepius 
—some have referred the phrase thereto. Zeus Soter 
(the Saviour), Athena Nicephorus (Bringer of Victory) 
were honoured as having given victory over the Galatai. 
Athena's greatest temple as Warden of the City (Polias) 
occupied nearly the highest point of the Acropolis. 
'This view must be rejected on the ground that Pergamos 
in no wise stood in the position of champion of pagan 
ritual against Christianity. Moreover, in Asia Minor 
the most formidable rival of the new religion was not 
the religion of Greece, but the development of that 
primitive Oriental nature-worship which presented itself. 
with overpowering might in the cult of the so-called 
Aphrodite of Paphos and Diana of Ephesus. 

If any city and worship merited the figure in the Apocalypse, 
it was Ephesus with her goddess Diana; more especially as 
perhaps already at the time of the composition of the Apocalypse 
there had occurred a pagan revival at Ephesus (this revival took 
place as early as 104 A.D. See Hicks, Zwser. of Brit. Mus. 
367-87, and cp Rams. CA. in Kom. Emp. 143). 

(^) More specifically, some have seen in the phrase a 
reference to the great Altar of Zeus on the terrace below 
the temple of Athena Polias. 

The sacrificial altar proper consisted, like that at Olympia, of 
the ashes of the sacrifices (Paus. v. 138), but rose in this case 
from the centre of a platform about оо feet square and 2o feet 
high, with a flight of steps cut into it on the western side, This 
substructure has been recovered, together with the famous frieze 
of the Gigantomachia which ran round it. This frieze is ‘a 
theatrical work of tremendous energy’ (Holm, СА. Aist, ET, 
4468): in it the whole Hellenic pantheon appeared in conflict 
with the Giants, many of the latter being represented with a 
human body ending in serpents’ coils (see Mitchell, Æ ist. of GR. 
Sculpture, 573/). 

Artists’ skill combined with the natural grandeur of 
its position to make the great altar a fit emblem of the 
kingdom of Satan as the smoke of the sacrifice rose into 
the air from the huge platform 800 feet above the city. 
Still, we must be on our guard against our modern feeling 
for what is picturesque or grand. Would a dweller in 
the great cities of Asia, among the treasures of an art 
which lived only through its connection with religion, 
feel that the altar at Pergamos was something apart and 
typical ? 

(c) A third view is that the reference is to the worship 
of Asclepius, whose temple was, as usual, the centre of a 
medical school, with the right of asylum (Tac. Azz. 
363; Paus.ii. 268) Under the empire this cult was 
fashionable (cp coins), and Asclepios ultimately became 
the representative deity of the city. The snake was his 
special attribute (cp art. ‘ Asklepios’ in Roscher's Lex. 


2. Reference 
in Rev. 213. 


1 The temple dedicated to Augustus some time before 5 B.C. 
was not one that entitled the city to be called Neocoros, because 
(1) it was a dedication by the city merely, not by the Кобр, 
(2) it stood in the precinct of Artemis, not independently. Cp 
Hicks, /xser. of Brit. Mus., no. 522. 

2 Cp the oracle in Frankel, /zschr. von Perg. 2239, of date 
about 167 A.D., where all four are mentioned. 
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der Myth. 1 615 f., and Pauly-Wiss. Realenc. 2 1642 }., 
Farnell, Cults of the Greek States), and the snake was 
to the Christians the symbol of evil (cp Rev. 129 202 
2Cor.113). His special title was ‘ Saviour’ (Zwrip, or 
Zwrüp tev rwv), which would have very different 
associations for the Christian. In spite of these striking 
features, the reference in Rev. can hardly be to this 
worship. 

Laodiceia also had an Asklepieion, and Smyrna (7.v.). The 
word 6póvos also undoubtedly refers to the Acropolis hill; but 
the temple of Asclepius lay in the plain, at some little distance 
from the town (Pol. 3227, cp Pans. v. 13 3). 

(d) 'The reference is to the primacy of the city as a 
centre of the worship of the emperors ; it was the earliest 
and the chief centre of that worship, which was the out- 
ward expression of loyalty to the imperial system. 
'Refusal to comply with the established and official 
worship of the emperors' became the ' regular test and 
touchstone of persecution’ (Rams. Church in the Rom. 
Emp. 250 f.), for the imperial eultus was part of the 
machinery of governnient, and such refusal constituted 
treason. The whole history of early Christianity is the 
story of the passage from legality to absolute proscrip- 
tion. If Rev, 213 was written after the accession of 
Trajan (98 A.D.) the expression 'throne of Satan’ 
becomes specially appropriate. For, towering at the 
very summit of the Acropolis, there had recently been 
erected the temple of Trajan, a symbol visible far and 
wide of that worship which was the declared foe of 
Christianity. The primacy of Pergamos in the province, 
and as the seat of the imperial cult, explains the allusion 
to the martyr Antipas. For Antipas must be taken to 
typify a long series of ‘faithful witnesses’ who had 
defied the power of 'Satan' at the tribunal of the 
Roman governor, whose duty it was to proceed against 
the illegal religion. The reference of v. 13 may be to 
the persecution of Domitian (after 95 А.р.). [Cp 
ROMAN EMPIRE.] The thought of official persecution 
has suggested the words of v.12, ‘he that hath the 
sharp two-edged sword,’ selected from the description 
in Rev. 1:2 f. (cp v. 16). The actuality of the message 
to Pergamos as compared with the colourlessness of 
most of the other messages (especially of that to Ephesus) 
probably throws some light upon the place of composition. 


For the history of the Pergamene kingdom see Holm, G&. 
Hist., ET, 42797, 464 /., with references there. Good account 
of history and recent discoveries by Ussing, Pergamos (1899). 
The results of the German excavations are as yet only partially 
published. Ww. J. w. 


PERIDA (depeida [BN]) Neh. 757 = Ezra 2 55 
PERUDA (¢.2.). 

PERIZZITES, RV PERIZZITE (807; oi bepezaiol 
[or -zeoi] [BNADEFL]; in Ezra 91 фєрєсӨє [B]. 
-pezi [A]), one of the pre-Israelitish populations of 
Palestine (Gen. 1520 Ex. 3817, etc. ; see AMORITES) ; 
also PHERESITES? (in І Esd. 869; RV -EziTES, so EV 
2 Esd. 12: and AV Judith 56). "The name, however, 
requires renewed investigation, the prevalent theory 
being open to serious objection. 

We begin by collecting the biblical notices, Accord- 
ing to Judg. 14 f. the 'Perizzites' were overcome by 
Judah and Simeon ; but Josh. 17 15 (as 
the text now stands; ВА omits the 
two names) mentions ' the Perizzites and the Rephaim’ 
as occupying a wild un-cleared region (чух), perhaps №. 
of Shechem, which was to be taken from them and 
cleared by the b’né Joseph. According to Josh. 113 
they dwelt in the hill-country ' (like the Amorites, etc.). 
In Gen. 137 343o (J) the Canaanites and the Perizzites 
are mentioned together; also in 2 Esd. 121 (ferezez), 
with the addition of the Philistines. In Gen. 10:6 f. 
(R) the Philistines are not mentioned at all (but cp 
V. 14), and the Perizzites too are conspicuous by their 
absence. 

Some of these data have been thought (e.g., by Dill- 


1 т Esd. 869 agrees with Ezra 9 1 (glossed, see Guthe, 5807). 
36:9 
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mann and Kautzsch!) to favour the theory that the 
Perizzites were survivors of the pre-Canaan- 
itish population of W. Palestine, which, 
after the Canaanitish invasion, could main- 
tain itself only in the open country. But to infer from 
Gen. 1015, where the Perizzites are not mentioned, that 
they were pre-Canaanitish, is difficult in the face of 
Сеп. 137 3430 (see, however, Kautzsch), J no doubt 
believed that the Perizzites (if that be really the name) 
were a separate people, contemporary with the Canaan- 
ites. — As to the reference to the ' Perizzites and the 
Rephaim’ in Josh. 17 15, it gives no support to Dillmann's 
theory, wpa and pwan being most probably alternative 
readings (cp REPHAIM). 

Since ^r, Dt.35 15618 (cp VILLAGE), means the 
inhabitants of unwalled villages, it is plausible to deny 
any distinction between ‘ns and ‘318, and to 
suppose that the term * Perizzite’ is really a 
clan-name equivalent to *55 (so Moore, 


Judges,17). But there are still stronger grounds forthink- 
ing that ‘rs is really an early corruption of +743, GIRZITE. 
€5 may be quoted for the theory that ‘ Perizzite' is the name 
of a clan, for in Dt. and 1 S. it has depegacoc (-¢e. GA in Sam.); 
the other Gk. versions have áreíxycorot, &re(yua ros (cp Symm. 
in Judg. 511 Zech. 24). It appears to be more probable, how- 
ever, that the older view that Perizzites is the name of a people 
is nearer the truth. *135 may be a corrupt form either of spy sy, 
‘Zarephathite’ (see PELETHITES), or of +753, ‘Girzite’ (Ze., 
Geshurite). IJt is somewhat in favour of ‘ Zarephathite’ that in 
Josh. 17 15 ' Perizzite' and ‘ Rephaim’ are put side by side for 
the same people, and that “друз is almost certainly (like дк) 
a corruption of p'naas. It is also trne, however, that запа 5 
are liable to confusion, and in 1 S. 27 8 H. P. Smith proposes to 
emend *131 into 475 (the Perizzites and those dwelling in Gezer 
are combined in Ф of Josh.16:0) At any rate, the people 
referred to cannot he safely described as a remnant of the pre- 
Canaanitish population of Palestine. т. К. Gi 


PERSEPOLIS (repcerroA^eiN [А], ттєрсїроАїм 
[V] in aecus.) The city where, according to 2 Масс. 
92t, Antiochus Epiphanes attempted to plunder a 
temple (or temples, iepocvAetv) ; he was put to flight 
by the people of the country, and broke up his camp 
with disgrace (shortly before his death). See ELYMAIS, 
where it is pointed out that the name Elymais in the 
|| passage, т Масс. 61, is probably corrupt. From 
2 Macc.1:3 it appears that a temple of Nanzea was 
meant. Now NANEA (ф.т.) was an ancient Elamite 
goddess. It would be not unnatural that out of the 
statement ‘Persepolis is a city renowned for wealth ' 
(IlepaémoMs égri тбМм evdotos TAoírq) should arise 
the corrupt reading, 'Elym(a)is in Persia is a city 
renowned for wealth’ (éerlv eXvu(a)is? m. є. тл.). But 
that there was a temple of Nanæa near the ruins of Per- 
sepolis in 164-163 B.C. is not probable. For Persepolis 
was not in Elymais ; it was the capital of Persia proper, 
and had long since been shorn of its splendour by 
Alexander the Great, who gave up the city to be plun- 
dered, and caused the royal palaces (those can hardly 
have been temples—only fire-altars) to be set on fire. 
It is, therefore, not as having any direct connection with 
biblical history (like Susa), but simply as the original 
home of the Achzemenian dynasty, and as the seat of 
the sepulchres of its kings, that Persepolis with its still 
magnificent ruins interests us. 

See Nöldeke, art. ‘ Persepolis,’ ZB); Stolze, Persepolis, 
2 vols, Berl. 1882 (an account of the expedition of F. C. 
Andreas, with introd. on the inscriptions by Nóldeke) ; Flandin 
et Coste, Perse ancienne, and Voyage en Perse (1851-52); 
Dieulafoy, L'art antique de ѓа Perse (1881); Curzon, Persia 
(1892), 2 248 J. iT. ak. С 


PERSEUS (nepceyc)., ‘king of Chittim’ (see 
Кіттім, end), is alluded to in т Macc. 85. The 
reference is to the battle of Pydna (168 в.с. ),3 in which 


2. Earlier 
theory. 


3. Later 
theories. 


) Riehm, MIVB 1211. 

2 exodts would be confounded with eAvula}ts (euvA[a]«s) under 
the influence of the tradition that Nanza’s was the temple re- 
ferred to. 

3 Near modern Azam on the coast-road on the west shore of 
the gulf of Salonica. 
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Perseus was defeated and the Macedonian kingdom 


brought to an end (ep MACEDONIA). 

His conqueror was 1. /Emilius Paullus. At SAMOTHRACE 
[g.7.), Perseus surrendered to the victor, and was taken as a 
captive to Rome, but allowed to pass the remainder of his days 
as a state-prisoner at Alba on Lake Fucinus. This was the end 
of the empire of Alexander which had lasted for 144 years. For 
the character and aims of Perseus, see Mommsen, Kom. Hist. 
ЕТ 2287 /. 293. W. J. №. 


PERSIA 


Religion and culture ($8 7-9). 


N b 
ame (§ 1) Chronology (§ 10). 


Biblical references (§ 2). h 
Land and people (§ 3). History ($8 11-20). 
Language and literature ($8 4-6). Bibliography (§ 21). 

Under the name Persia Media also is included, 
Persia and Media, when known to the Hebrews, having 
been closely united. 

Media in Hebrew is *22: ethnic, "12 a Mede. 

Persia is DIB; тєрсом [BNAL ; both Theod. and 
® in Dan.], but in Dan. 112 т} wepoié&e [BAQ, 87], in 2 Ch. 
3620 pydwyv [BAL] (so, in the reverse way, lIepawv for am in 
15. 21 2); adj. Persian, '275, Neh. 1222; юра [KZ], TSO 
[&7.] in Dan. 6 28 [29] (Aram.); тод Iepoov [BNAL], five times 
plur. in EV Persians. In the inscriptions of the Achzemenids, 
О. Persian Pázsa uta Mada, Semitic version Parse (gentilic 
Parsd), and ааа? (da-a-a) [Nabün. Cyl. Parsi], Sus. or Elam. 
version Parsin and Mata (gentilic Parsi). 

‘Persia’ and ‘Persians' are the designations of the 
kingdom and dynasty (respectively) of Cyrus and his 
successors after the commencement of the Greek period 
(on 225 in Ezek. 27 1o see PARAS). 


The passages both Hebrew and Aramaic are 2 Ch. 
362022 f. = Ezra 11 /.8 37 435724 614 71 99 Neh. 1222, 
besides Dan. (112) and Esth. (5110), which are later than 
the Chronicler. The only one of the passages in Ezra- 
Neh. that appears on the surface to be free from the 
Chronieler's redaction is Ezra 99, and even if this 
passage be really from Ezra’s hand, the presumption 
from the usage as exhibited is strong against the 
authenticity of the word DIB; of course, if the conten- 


tion of С. C. Torrey (see EZRA, § 1, n. 2) be right, 
and the Chronicler's hand is the only one to be recognised 
in Ezra, the case 15 still clearer. Even in Dan. 91, where 
Darius is said to have been made king over the kingdom 
of the Kasdim, he is called not ‘the Persian,’ but ‘son 
of Ahasuerus, of the seed of the Medes.’ 

With these phenomena agrees the usage of Babylonian 
contract tablets from Cyrus to Artaxerxes, where the 
king's name appears as 'Cyrus (Cambyses, Darius, 
etc. ), king of Babylon, king of the countries,’ or simply 
‘king of the countries' (see AB 4, 1896, p. 258 f, 
Peiser's transl. ). 

No doubt Cyrus is called ‘king of Persia’ (Parsz) in the 
Chronicles of Nabonidus, 2, 2. 15, but also king of Ansan (an 
Elamitie province; on the relation between these see Tiele, 
BAG 469), 14. 20. 1. т, Cyrus Cylinder, 7. 12; but these both 
represent him prior to the capture of Babylon. The Cyrus 
Cylinder, 7. 20-22, gives his formal title thereafter: ‘Cyrus, 
king of hosts, great king, mighty king, king of Babylon (lit. 
Tintinki), king of Sumer and Akkad (entire Babylonia), king 
of the four quarters (of the world), son of Cambyses, the great 
king, king of (the city) Апап, grandson of Šišpiš (=Old Pers. 
Cišpiš, Gk. Теїѕреѕ), the great king, king of [the city] Апап,’ 
еіс. (For all these see AB 32 /f. 120 /., and especially Hagen 
in Delitzsch and Haupt, Beitr. 2205 //.) 

Even in the Old Persian inscriptions, where we find 
Darius naming himself ‘king in Persia’ (arsazy), this 
title does not appear alone. 

„Thus, Behistun, 11, ‘l, Darius, the great king, the king of 
kings, king in Persia, king of the provinces, and the much 
more common expression “1, Darius, the great king, king of 
kings, king of the countries of many tribes, king of this great 
earth far and wide’ (Inscr. Alvend, Z. тт /ў.), or more briefly 
‘the great king, king of kings, king of these many regions’ 
(Inscr. Persepolis, 2, /. т f), and the like, in connection with 
which he sometimes cails himself *a Persian' (as Inscr. Naksh- 
i-Rustam, 1, 4 13); these more general titles are those exclu- 
sively found in the (Persian) inscriptions of Xerxes and his 
successors, Artaxerxes l., Artax. Mnemon, and Artax. Ochus 
(see for these Spiegel, АРК, esp. 2, 42, 46, 48, 50, 52, 58, бо, 
62, 64, 66, 68 —transl. on opp. pp.; especially Weissbach and 
Bang, APK 12, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46— transl. on 
opp. рр.). 
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Persia ( Рауза} is mentioned repeatedly as one province 
of the empire (Behistun, 1143427, etc.). In the first in- 
scription of Persepolis (Spiegel, 46 7, Weissbach, 34 f.) 
Darius speaks of ‘this land Persia’ more particularly, 
as is natural. In accord with these facts is the assump- 
tion by the Greek kings of a title similar to that of the 
earlier Babylonian kings ; so Antiochus Soter (280-260 
B.C.) in his cuneiform inser. 1: /: (Schr. AB 32136, 
transl by Peiser):—‘ Antiochus, the great king, the 
mighty king, the king of hosts, king of Babylon, king 
of the countries, . . . princely son of Seleucus the 
Macedonian (JJa££aduzai) king, king of Babylon.’ 

It seems probable that the Chronicler's frequent use 
of the name p is intended to distinguish the empire 


that began with Cyrus from the Macedonian power that 
overthrew and assumed it. F. B. 

Some scholars identify the Persians with the ParSuas 
or Barsua& of the Assyrian inscriptions ; but this is very 
doubtful as, even in the time of the Sargonids, they still 
lived much more to the N. than the Persians did during 
the Median rule. ParSuaS seems rather to bean Assyrian 
form of Parthava&, the Parthians, called Hapévato. by 
the Greeks. 

In Gen. 102 MADAI [g.7.] is named among the sons 
of Japheth, following Gomer and [Ma]gog-—z.e., the 

2. Biblical Gimirrhi and the Lydians—and preced- 

references, "E Javan—z.e., the Tonians and others, 
Persia is not mentioned, but is certainly re- 
garded by the author as belonging to Media. 2K.176 
and 1811 relate how the king of Assyria, after having 
conquered Samaria, transferred the captives from the 
kingdom of Israel to ‘the towns of Media.’ In Is. 1817 
the Medes ‘who do not care for silver nor desire gold’ 
are called upon by Yahwe to fight the Babylonians. Cp 
Is. 212, where Elam is added to Media. ‘The kings of 
Media’ are mentioned among others in Jer. 2525 and 
5111 as enemies of Babylon. In Ezra62 a decree of 
Cyrus is found at Ahmetha (Ecbatana) in the country 
of Media. 

The references in the OT to the Persians, cither singly 
or joined to the Medes, are rather many, but only in 
the later historieal books and in Daniel and Esther. 
It is very improbable that they are meant in Ezek. 
27 10 385, where they are said to serve in foreign armies 
with Lup and Put or with Cush (cp PARAS). Perhaps 
Dans should be read instead of оче. 


Kings of Persia are mentioned in Ezra99; Cyrus in 2 Ch. 
8622 7 Ezral1 8 37 435; Darius in 424 Neh.1222; Ar- 
taxerxes in Ezra 7 т; all three in614. Cyrus the Persian also іп 
Dan. 629 [28] 101, and passim. For Darius the Mede in Dan. 6 
and passim, see Darius. The prince or angel of the Persians 
is mentioned іп Dan.101320. By ‘the kings of Medes and 
Persians,’ Dan. 820, is meant the whole Medo-Persian empire. 
Belshazzar’s empire is given to the Medes and Persians, Dan. 
528. The immutable laws of the Medes and Persians are 
referred to in Dan. бо 13 16 [8 12 15] (cp Esth. 119); their army, 
seven princes, princesses in Esth. 1 3 14 18, and the chronicles of 
their kings in 102. 

In the NT the Persians and Persia never occur, only, 
in Acts 29, Mĝôo with the Parthians and Elamites. 

The Medes and Persians mentioned in the Bible in- 
habited in historical times only a part of Iran or Eran, 

ата ата the land of the Aryans, which extended 

i onle W. to Е. from the Zagros range to the 

people. Hindu Kush and the Indus, and N. to S. 
from the Caspian Sea and the Turanian steppes to the 
Erythræan Sea or Persian Gulf. The western countries 
Persia, Media proper, and Little Media (Atropatene) are 
separated from the eastern provinces, of which Bactria, 
Margiana (Merv), and Sogdiana (Sughda) are the best 
known, by an immense barren desert, running from N. 
to S. and ending only where the coastland, in a corre- 
sponding degree inhabitable, of the Persian Sea begins. 
It is only along the SE. shore of the Caspian Sea that 
the land of the Hyrcanians unites the eastern and western 
parts of Iran. 

As a whole, Iran, lacking large rivers and extended 
valleys, and for the most part mountainous and cold, is 
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not particularly fertile. There are several exceptions, 
however, such as Persia itself, and especially the north- 
eastern provinces, Bactria and Sogdiana, where the 
climate is mild and the soil rich. It is remarkable that 
just those two important satrapies did not rise against 
Darius, whilst rebellion everywhere prevailed. In general 
it may be said, that Iran was a country well fitted to 
foster an industrious, proud, manly, and warlike race, and 
to be for some centuries the centre of a mighty empire. 

It is quite certain that the founders of this empire, 
the Medo-Persians, were not the original inhabitants of 
the country. They belonged to the Aryan stock. When 
the Assyrians, as they often did, directed their expeditions 
to Media, and even built there some strong places to 
maintain their supremacy, the kings they fought did not 
bear Aryan names, which become more frequent only in 
the time of the Sargonids. Aryan tribes, coming from 
the NW. or the N., and spreading first in the eastern 
part of the land, seem to have conquered the western 
regions little by little, and to have settled there in small 
independent kingdoms, before the Median monarchy was 
established. — 1f there is any truth in what Bērōssos tells 
about a Median dynasty reigning over Babylon in the 
remotest times, this dynasty has nothing in common 
with the Aryan Medes, but probably was of the same 
origin as the Iassites, Elamites, and other eastern 
neighbours of Babylonia. 

A complete ethnology and glossology of the Iranian 
peoples would be out of place here, as our scope is 
limited to the two nations with whom 
the Hebrews came into contact. The 
Old Persian language we know from the inscriptions of 
the Achzemenids and from the proper names and sundry 
words recorded by the ancients. It is closely allied to 
the Avestan language (the two dialects of which seem to 
have been spoken in the eastern and northern parts of 
the empire), and more remotely to the Vedie and Sanskrit 
languages. About the language of the Medes we know 
very little. Judging from the Median names that we 
know, and from the fact that Darius used the same 
Aryan language for the great Behistun inscription in 
Media as he did for those he had incised in Persia, we 
may assume that the Old Median language differed only 
dialectically from the Old Persian. Still, the inscriptions 
of the younger Achzemenids show that the Old Persian 
was then already in decline, and perhaps supplanted 
by a younger dialect or by the widespread Aramaic. 
Some scholars eall the second of the three languages 
used in the Ach:emenian inscriptions Median. lf so, 
it would not be the language of the rulers, who were 
certainly Aryans, but the idiom of the conquered race, 
who may have constituted the majority of the population. 
In all probability the second language is better called 
Susian or Neo-Susian, as thc idiom of the province 
where the Persian kings had their principal residence 
could hardly be wanting in their inscriptions. 


'The system of writing used for the l'ersian text of the 
Aehzemenian inscriptions is one of those commonly called 
cuneiform. It has been taken for granted 

5. System ha Een Бу the Pesi i 
mnn that it was ta en. y the ersians either 
© 8. from the Babylonian or Assyrian, or as 
some think, from the Susian, cuneiform. Ап accurate 
comparative study of the three systems, however, shows 
clearly that this is not the case. The Susians reduced the 
many hundreds of Babylonian signs to some hundred 
and twelve, but retained the syllabic character of the 
writing, the same signs for the same or cognate sounds, 
and the use of determinative signs with the same signi- 
fication. Not so the Persians. All they took from their 
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predecessors was the wedge in three shapes— ls x 
and <. They 
separating the words by a sloping wedge 


determinatives, only 


RS , and, 


instead of a syllabary, they composed a real alphabet of 
thirty-six signs, none of which corresponds to the sign 
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expressing the same sound in the Babylonian or Susian 
writing, or looks like a modification of it. 1 they had 
intended only to simplify the older syllabaries, they would 
at least have retained the simple vowel signs of the 


Babylonians ; but for a, 7, and z they write Dr m. 
and «тї instead of YY d Theref 
n Ir EE an < . erefore, 


it is clear that they made independent combinations of 
the wedges. It is hardly conceivable, however, that they 
would have taken such trouble, only for the purpose of 
incising a few inscriptions, as the cuneiform, being only 
destined to be carved in stone or on clay tablets, could 
not be used for what had to be written on other material. 
They wrote royal annals, official documents, letters, and 
communications from the king to the Iranian satraps in 
their own language, and even the Aramaic or Greek 
despatches sent to the satraps and other governors of 
Western Asia and Egypt were translations of Persian 
originals. Now, for this purpose they apparently used, 
not the old Pahlavi, which appears first on the coins of 
the Arsacids, and, as its name indicates, is of Parthian 
origin, but one of the Aramzean alphabets of Babylonia 
or Assyria, adapted to their own idiom, and it is on such 
an already existing alphabet that the Old Persian cunei- 
form appears to be based. At any rate, in adopting this 
simple and practical method of writing instead of the 
clumsy system of their new subjects, the Persians 
showed great originality and a sound sense of the 
character of their language. 

Weissbach (in ZDMG 48664) tries to prove that the Persian 
cuneiform was invented not earlier than under Darius H ystaspis. 
But if the inscription of Cyrus, found at Murghab, refers to 
Cyrus the Great, which is most probable, not to Cyrus the 
Younger, the brother of Artaxerxes 1., as Weissbach holds, the 
Persian cuneiform must have been in use at least in Cambyses’ 
time. Other arguments against Weissbach are urged by Ed. 
Meyer, GA 3 49. 

We do not know whether there ever was a written 
literature, properly so-called, in this Medo-Persian idiom. 
If there was, it is now irretrievably lost. 
That is not very probable. Though 
no longer barbarians, the subjects of the Median and 
Persian kings were a simple, hard-working people, and 
even the higher classes were given to riding and shoot- 
ing more than to the cultivation of fine arts and letters. 
'The great kings themselves werc totally absorbed by 
the founding, organising, and maintaining of a large 
enipire, and by constant warfare against rebels and 
foreign nations. 

National songs, epic and lyric, they certainly had ; 
but these may have been transmitted orally from one 
generation to another. According to Pliny (ZZ/V 301), 
the Greek author Hermippus compiled his description 
of the Persian religion from two millions of original 
verses, and a well-known Persian tradition mentions 
two official copies of the holy scriptures of the Zoro- 
astrians, preserved by the Achzemenian kings, one of 
which was burnt by Alexander, whilst the other was sent 
by him to Greece, to be studied and translated. There 
is some truth in both statements, however exaggerated 
they may be. But the religious documents of the 
Iranians were certainly composed in the language of 
the Avesta, even if they were not the same as the 
books, of which the .\vesta known to us contains only 
the scanty remains, and this religious literature may 
have been the only one extant at the Medo-Persian 
time. 

The inscriptions of Darius Hystaspis and his suc- 
cessors prove that they were worshippers of Aura- 
mazda, 'the grcat God, who created 
this earth, who created this heaven, who 
created happiness for man,' and to whom they owed 
their royal dignity as 'one king, one monarch over 
many.’ It was this God who intrusted Darius with 
sovereign power over the land when it was full of 
lying rebels, and who helped him to smite them and to 
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smother all revolt. Darius admonishes his subjects 
‘to obey the commands of this God, and to walk in 
the straight path unhesitatingly.. Now a God thus 
described has ceased to be a nature-god; he is the 
supreme being of an ethical religion. It is true that 
the Achzemenids, as well as Darius, continued to wor- 
ship their old clan-gods (Aadd bagaibi¥ vithibis); but 
even in the Avesta Mazda, the all-wise Lord, is sur- 
rounded by a staff of minor heavenly powers, Ameša- 
spéfitas and Yazatas, partly personifications of his own 
attributes, partly old Iranian gods, too popular to be 
neglected, and therefore assimilated with some modifi- 
cations by the new creed. There is no essential differ- 
ence between the theology, the demonology, and the 
moral doctrines of the inscriptions and those of the 
Avesta. "The Persians may not have followed all the 
precepts of the holy scriptures as perhaps only the 
Magi did; but even the Avesta states that they were 
not observed everywhere among the Iranians, even in 
countries belonging to Mazda. The Auramazda of the in- 
scriptions is no other than the Ahura Mazda of the Avesta. 
And if the Persians were Mazda-worshippers, as the 
younger Achæmenids certainly were, they were also 
Zarathustrians, for there is no other Mazdaism than the 
Zarathustrian. All suppositions to the contrary must 
be rejected as unhistorical. It has been said that the 
religion of the Persians, as described by Herodotus and 
other Greek writers, differs too much from the religion 
taught in the Avesta to be considered as identical with 
it But there are manifest errors in Herodotus’ 
description, and it must be taken into consideration 
that the Greck historian only states what he had heard 
about the real religion of the Persian people, whilst the 
Avesta contains the ideals of the priests. Тһе same 
argument might be used to maintain that the Bible was 
unknown to or at least not acknowledged as the Word 
of God by not a few Christian rulers and nations. 
Moreover, the Avesta was certainly not composed in 
Persia, nor even in Media proper, and the religious 
observances may have differed in the various provinces, 
according to the divergent local traditions that could 
not be disavowed even after the new faith was accepted. 
So the same gods are called bagas in Persia and Media, 
yazatas in the country where the Avestan language was 
spoken. And though the name for priests in the Avesta 
is only atharvans and the name magus is wholly un- 
known to it in that sense, it is the only name for priest 
in use as well in Persia as in Media, where the Magi 
formed a kind of tribe. 

Whilst it is evident that the younger Achaemenids 
were Mazdayasnans we are not certain whether the 
same may be said of their predecessors of the older 
branch and of the Median kings. ‘Those scholars who 
think that Zarathustra was a contemporary of Darius’ 
father Hystaspes (Vistáspa) cannot but regard them as 
the first confessors of the reformed religion, and others, 
though rejecting the premiss, equally hold that the 
Zoroastrian faith did not spread in Media and Persia 
till Darius I. ascended the throne, perhaps even later. 
According to both, Cyrus, Cambyses, and the kings of 
Media were polytheists, daévayasnans as the Avesta 
calls them. Others again, and among them such 
historians as Nóldeke and Ed. Meyer, think it most 
probable that, at least from Phraortes (Fravarti$)— 
which even means 'confessor'—downwards, all the 
rulers of Media and Persia were Mazda-worshippers. 
The writer of this article is of the same opinion, on 
grounds developed elsewhere (see § 21, below) more 
amply than is here possible. If Cyrus, on his Baby- 
lonian cylinder, calls himself a worshipper of Marduk, 
as Cambyses appears on Egyptian monuments as an 
adorer of the gods of Memphis and Sais, it was only 
'the priests' diplomacy' to which the kings did not 
object for political reasons. It has been truly said 
that trained historians (Aistorisch geschulten, NOldeke) 
could not be led astray by such royal decrees. Besides, 
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Darius and Xerxes, though avowed Mazdayasnans, did 
quite the same. 

Still, if the Zoroastrian religion was that of the kings 
and of the ruling race and the upper classes in Persia 
and Media—in a Susian inscription Auramazda is called 
the god of the Aryans (аллар arryanám)—it cannot be 
denied, and even the Avesta admits, that the worship 
of the old gods subsisted among the nomadic tribes and 
in various of the more remote parts of Irán. Mazda- 
ism was never the generally accepted faith of all the 
Iranians. Not before the Sásánids was it the only 
tolerated religion of the State, and even under the 
Achzemenids it may have been divided into different 
sects. (For a description of the Zarathustrian religion, 
see ZOROASTRIANISM. ) 

Like the religion of the Hebrews, the national religion 
of the Aryans of Irán, with its tendency to monotheism, 

s- Art and its vague oS en of ethical 

3 ideas, and powers of nature, its sober 
architecture. 
and generally prosaic character, was 
not fitted to create or develop a national art. Its cult 
required no large and splendid temples, but only some 
small and simple places of worship and altars in the 
open air. The only image of the deity we know of is 
the human figure in the winged circle, which is fre- 
quently seen hovering about the king's head, and 
is commonly thought to represent Auramazda or his 
Јата, but may as well be meant for the /ravasi of 
the king himself. Even this is borrowed from the 
Assyrians, who themselves had imitated it from the 
Egyptians. The statues of the goddess Anáhita, which, 
as Bérossos (frg. 16) tells us, were erected by Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon at Babylon, Susa, and Ekbatana, and 
to which a passage of her Yasht seems to allude, were 
doubtless of foreign origin, as (it is all but certain) 
was the new cult and even the goddess herself, in spite 
of her pure Iranian name. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
said that Persian architecture and sculpture have been 
borrowed or even imitated from their western neighbours, 
for they have indeed a character of its own. It is called 
eclectic by high authorities, and in a certain sense it is. 
But it is not entirely deficient in originality. The able 
artists who planned and adorned the admirable palaces 
of Persepolis and Susa were mostly inspired by Assyro- 
Babylonian models, and they asssimilated also not a few 
Egyptian motives; but, perhaps under the influence of 
what they had learned from Greek art in Asia Minor, 
they created a new style of building and sculpture 
which, by its elegance and taste, its boldness and 
finish, surpasses all oriental art in antiquity. It has 
been suggested that only Greeks, either captives or 
adventurers, could have done this, and that no Persians, 
tillers of the soil and warriors as they were, could ever 
have produced works of art of such excellence. This 
may be true in a measure. Whilst they may have had 
Greeks as technical advisers, and even as craftsmen of a 
higher class, it is improbable that a Greck would have 
conceived a plan of building so far different from his 
own standard of beauty, that, notwithstanding all its 
merits and charm, it must have seemed to him only 
adapted to the taste of barbarians. At any rate, 
Persian art is an artificial growth; it is a hot-house 
plant. It was invented only by the king's command, 
and lived only by the king's grace; therefore it did 
not develop. In two centuries it was not improved, but 
gradually declined. With the Achaemenids it rose, and 
with them it disappears. 

What is true of Persian art and architecture may also 
be said to a certain extent of their civilisation in general. 
The Medes led the way, and the 
Persians, for a long time their vassals, 
followed, not only imitating the Median equipment, 
but adopting also the organisation Cyaxares had given 
to the anny and (we may be sure) much more that was 
new to them before, and that was borrowed by the 
Medes from the older nations they had conquered.: 
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Not that the Medo-Persians, before they came into 
contact with a more refined culture, had been an un- 
civilised nation, As Aryans proud of their Aryan 
descent, fecling their superiority to the aborigines whom 
they brought under their rule, they were a young, 
healthy, vigorous people, chivalrous and valiant, 
generous even to their enemies, though severe and even 
cruel to rebels and traitors. ‘Their manners, while 
still unspoiled by opulenee and luxury, were simple, 
except that they freely indulged in spirituous liquors. 
‘They hated nothing more than lying, and their given 
word was held sacred even where others proved false. 
But, as Herodotus tells us, they were prone to imitate 
strangers and to adopt foreign eustoms. The Medes 
inherited, with the empire of the Assyrians, their ancient 
civilisation. The Persians, after the eonquest of Susa, 
found themselves in the capital of a still more ancient 
monarehy, known for its love of splendour and rich 
attire, and could hardly eseape its influence. “Then 
eame the invasion of Babylonia, of Lydia and the 
Greek cities of Asia Minor, of Egypt. This led to the 
awakening of slumbering powers, but also, and perhaps 
in a greater degrec, to moral degeneration. [n marry- 
ing their nearest relations the Achæmenids of the 
younger braneh followed the example of the Egyptians, 
for if the next-of-kin marriage (4vaé¢vaddta), mentioned 
in the Avesta, was in its origin an Iranian institution, it 
was certainly restricted to the second degree of kinship, 
and only meant to keep the Aryan blood pure. From 
the Greeks the Persians learnt other sexual aberrations ; 
and their court, where the heads of the first families 
were expeeted to appear regularly, and where even the 
young nobles were edueated, soon beeame depraved by 
the bad consequences of harem life, by the arrogance 
of the eunuchs, and by the intrigues of foreign favourites 
and ambitious politieians. 

For the ehronology of the Median empire we are 
dependent entirely on Herodotus and Ctesias, though 
10. Chronology. s synehronisms „with а 

nistory may help us in a few cases. 
Ctesias is not to be trusted ; his list of Median kings 
and the more than three centuries assigned by him as 
the total duration of their reigns, are equally fantastic. 
The computation of Herodotus is better, but also 
partly artificial, "The reigns of 22, 40, and 35 years he 
assigns to Phraortes, Cyaxares, and Astyages may be 
nearly correct ; but the 53 years for Deioees serve only 
to fill up the round number of r50. The date of 647 
B.C. for the beginning of Phraortes' reign corresponds 
with the date of the subjection of Babylon by Ašur- 
bāni-pal, and the troubled state of the Assyrian empire 
during the gigantie struggle against a mighty eonfedera- 
tion was indeed very favourable to the founding of some 
eentral power among the chieftains of Media. Though 
victorious over its rebellious vassals and afterwards over 
Elam, its hereditary foe, Assyria seems to have exhausted 
its own powers in those wars and to have rapidly 
declined during A&ur-báni-pal's last years. Under the 
Sargonids who preceded him, Media appears still to 
have been divided into small prineipalities. lt cannot 
have been a monarchy before 647 ; but this may be the 
date of its foundation. 

For the ehronology of the Persian empire we have 
the Canon of Ptolemy, which is eertainly to be trusted, 
the Babylonian eontract tablets dated under the reigns 
of the Persian kings, and the synehronisms of Greek 
history. 

See CHRONOLOGY, 8 25, Table iij. Best edition of Ptolemy's 
Canon in Wachsmuth, £z. in das Stud. d. alt. Gesch., 305 f. 


Cp also Ed. Meyer, Forschungen z. att. Gesch. ii., ch. 6, 
Chron. Forschungen, 436 8. 


We now give a short survey of the history of the 
Median and Persian empires. 

According to Herodotus the Median tribes, living in 
a kind of anarehy and constantly quarrelling, but 
wishing to stop these everlasting raids and robberics, 
and to unite against the common foe, chose a king 
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Deioces, the son of Phraortes, who fixed his residence 
in Ecbatana and held a regular court. 


The name Deioces appears in Sargon's Annals as Dayaukku, 

A a šaknu or governor of Man, who with Rusa the 

11. History : Urartian plotted against Ullusun, the king of 

Deioces. Man and vassal of the Assyrians, but was led 

captive by Sargon with his whole family and 

brought to Hamate (Чата in Syria?) It is clear that this 

Mannzan conspirator, who wa» deported by the Assyrian king, 
cannot be the king who founded the Median empire. 


elsewhere a Bit-Dayaukku is mentioned in south- 
western Media, near Ellip. ‘This Dayaukku, after 
whose house the Assyrians called his country, as e.g., 
they called Israel Bit-Humri and southern Chaldea or 
Sealand Bit-Yákin, must have been the head of а 
princely or royal house of some importance, unless 
Dahyauka (as the Iranian form would be) were only a 
gencral title, corresponding to the Avesta dahvyuma, 
and meaning ‘the lord of the land’ (der Landesherr), 
as the present author suggested in his Bad.-Ass. Gesch. 
263,n. 3. Glorified by popular tradition, this Dahyauka 
(he may have been the head of a dynasty or the chosen 
ўуєшӧу of the Median tribes) grew into the founder of an 
empire, the Deiokes of Herodotus. The real founder of 
the monarchy, however, ean have been only Phraortes, 
though a series of leading chieftains presiding over a 
confederation of tribes may have preeeded him for even 
a much longer time than the fifty-three years assigned 
to Deiokes by Herodotus. However inviting it might 
be to regard the list of Median kings before Astyages, 
given by Ctesias, as comprising the names of such 
leading chieftains, the idea must be rejected, as the 
whole list is apparently a product of Ctesias fancy, 
invented only to contradict Herodotus. 
Phraortes (Fravartiš, ep the Avesta fravareta, * con- 
fessor,’ which is only etymologieally connected with 
fravafi, ‘guardian spirit’) is said to 
12; с ы have first subjugated Persia and after- 
й wards, little by little, nearly the whole 
of Asia. At last, however, the Assyrian power, though 
already on its deeline, proved too strong for him, An 
expedition against a king of ASSur, whom Berossos ealls 
Saracos, was unsuceessfnl, and Phraortes himself suc- 
cumnbed. We may aeeept these statements as historieal, 
though admitting that there is some exaggeration in 
what is told of Phraortes' conquests, and though we 
eannot explain why Sardanapalus (ASur-bani-pal) is 
called Saracus. For it is this king only who can be 
meant. The subjugation of Persia most probably falls 
in the reign of Teispes (CiSpi$)—who is the first Persian 
ruler, ealled by Cyrus the Great ‘ King of Ansan '—or à 
short time earlier. Elam, to whieh Апап certainly 
belonged, had just been annihilated by A&ur-bàni-pal, 
and was bereft of all its old splendour and power; it 
therefore fell an easy prey to a young and valiant nation 
like the Persians, who, though unable to resist the 
Median conqueror, may have striven to extend their 
power, as a compensation for the loss of their independ- 
ence. They found an opportunity to do so in the 
year 625 B.C., when at the same time Media was 
defeated by Assyria and lost its king, A&ur-bàni-pal 
died, and Babylon under Nabopolassar threw off the 
yoke of ASSur, so that none of the three neighbouring 
powers could prevent the Persians from penetrating into 
the very heart of Klam. H is understood that a large 
part of Elam may have remained independent for many 
years afterwards. 


Jer. 49 35-38, where the fall of Elam is prophesied, and 
which the redactor ascribes to Jeremiah as bees spoken by 
him about 597 B.C., cannot refer to this first invasion of the 
Persians, at least if the date is accurate. Twelve years later 
Ezekiel (3224) speaks of Elam as having already descended 
into Sheol. [On these passages see PROPHET.] 15. 226, re- 
garded by some scholars (Prašek, and others) as helonging 
to this time, is much older and dates from the time of Sen- 
nacherib and Hezekiah. Forty years later Cyrus the Great 
was master of the whole country. 


Phraortes’ son and successor Cyaxares (Uva&Aiatara) 
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saw at once why his father, though victorious in his 
с struggle with the rude and semi- 
13. Cyaxares, barbarous tribes of Irán, was over- 

ке come by the veteran-warriors of such а 
military state as Assyria. His army was, in fact, deficient 
in training and organisation. Wishing to avenge his 
father, Cyaxares set himself to work, divided his troops 
into lancers, archers, and horsemen, and fortified his 
capital Ecbatana (Hagmatina, ‘ the place of gathering’). 
'Then, feeling stronger, he renewed his attack, defeated 
the Assyrians in a pitched battle, and invested Nineveh. 
Soon, however, he had to raise the siege. A wild 
horde of those northern nomads, included by the Greeks 
under the common name of Scythians and called by 
the Persians Saka, had invaded Media, and Cyaxares 
had to hurry home. 

Whether this invasion was connected with that other 
more terrible irruption of Scythians by which western 
Asia was devastated, is not certain. "The Scythians 
with whom Cyaxares had to deal probably came from 
the NE. of the Caspian Sea, and, though of the same 
kin as the Iranians, were savage or at least barbarous 
nomads, They did not reign in Media, for Cyaxares 
was neither dethroned nor banished by them. They 
seem, however, to have domineered over the peaceful 
householders, and as a kind of Janissaries or Mamelukes 
to have even held the court in check. It is said that 
the king got rid of them by killing their chiefs at a 
banquet, after having made them drunk. It is an old 
and very common folk-tale, and is only the popular 
substitute for the historical fact that such a gang of 
barbarians, rendered careless by an easy victory, and 
enervated by indulging too freely in all the unwonted 
luxuries of civilised life, could not but be overpowered 
at last by the shrewd poliey and the superior tactics 
of a real king. lt seems that Cyaxares did not 
chase the Saka, but that they submitted to him and 
joined his army. In a few years this result was 
obtained. The whole drama was played between the 
first and second expeditions to Assyria. The second 
ended in the fall of Nineveh (607 or 606 B.C.), the 
first, preceded by the military reform, cannot have 
happened much earlier than 620 B.C., 625 or 624 being 
the year of the accession of Cyaxares. If Herodotus is 
right in stating that the Scythians ruled Asia for twenty- 
eight years, this cannot refer to Media, where they did 
not even rule. 

Cyaxares now felt able to renew his attack on 
Assyria, which, though no more than a shadow of 
what it was before, still hindered the Medes in extending 
their empire to the NW. This time he was successful 
and destroyed Nineveh about 607-606 B.C. For it 
was to Cyaxares, not to Astyages, as Berossos and 
those who depend on him have it, that the fall 
of the old imperial city was due. It is difficult to 
decide whether Nabopolassar and his Babylonians 
joined the Medes as allies against the common foe. 
Both Ctesias and Berossos tell us so, and even without 
their testimony we should expect it. Allies they were, 
and the prince royal of Babylon was married to 
Cyaxares' daughter. The rising power of the Chaldeans 
was not to be neglected, and on the other side it was 
their interest to take an active part in the proceedings 
against a dynasty which, though paralysed, always 
claimed the suzerainty over Babylonia. If Herodotus 
does not mention the Chaldeans, he may have followed 
a one-sided Medo-Persian tradition. Lastly, it may be 
doubted whether Media would have left the Chaldeans 
in undisturbed possession of all the southern and south- 
western provinces of the Assyrian monarchy, which 
Nabopolassar’s great son not only maintained, but 
extended, if they had remained inactive in this final 
struggle for the hegemony of Western Asia. At any 
rate, Media played the principal part, and it would 
now direct its victorious arms against Armenia, Cappa- 
docia, and the rich and mighty kingdom of the Lydians. 
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The Lydian frontier, however, was destined to be the 
limit of the Median conquests. After five years of 
fighting the war was still undecided, and both parties 
seem to have been rather tired of it. At least, when, 
on 28th May 585, a great battle, probably near the 
Halys, was interrupted by a total eclipse of the sun— 
the same that Thales the Milesian is said to have pre- 
dicted —they accepted it as a divine warning and ceased 
all hostilities. Syennesis of Cilicia, probably chosen 
by Lydia, and Nebuchadrezzar, erroneously called 
Labynetus by Herodotus, chosen by Media, acted as 
arbiters, and peace was concluded by their mediation. 
Astyages, who seems in the meantime to have ascended 
the throne, since Phraortes is said to have died in the 
year of the battle, married the daughter of Alyattes, the 
king of Lydia. 

Astyages (/Stuvegu in the Nab. Cyr. Annals, cp 
Ctesias’ Astyigas) is called by the Greeks (Herod., 
14.. Astyages, T HE M 766 f.) a son of Phraortes. 

584.550. ince, how ever, he is called by the Baby- 
lonians king of the Ummanmanda— 
which, whatever it may mean, cannot have indicated the 
Medes, but rather (probably) the Scythians, as Cyrus is 
said to have slain the numerous Ummanmanda with his 
few troops—since moreover the rebels, who, in the reign 
of Darius, rose in Media and Sagartia do not call them- 
selves sons of Astyages, but pretend to belong to the 
family of Cyaxares, Winckler (Unters. 2. alt. Gesch. 
1247.) suggests, that Astyages was neither the son 
nor the lawful successor of Phraortes, but revived the 
Scythian supremacy in Media. It cannot be denied that 
this hypothesis is very alluring. To the arguments of 
Winckler may be added, that Cyrus himself, in his 
cylinder, glories in having defeated the Guti, the 
nomads of Mesopotamia, and the widespread Umman- 
manda, the nomads of Irán, so that he himself seems 
to have regarded his conquest of Media as the liberation 
of that country from the yoke of a usurper. The man 
who delivered the greater part of the army of Astyages 
into the hands of Cyrus, Harpagus, belongcd to the 
royal family. Finally, the name of Astyages has no 
Iranian sound, and is altogether unlike those of his 
predecessors. Be this as it may, Astyages' reign seems 
not to have been a glorious one. ‘The only thing we 
know of it is, that he encroached on the dominions of 
Babylonia, then weakened by internal troubles and by 
the government of a mere antiquary, and placed a 
garrison in Harrán, which the Chaldean kings regarded 
as belonging to their empire. As soon, however, as the 
Persians under Cyrus revolted, the Ummanmanda from 
all parts of the empire were ordered home to reinforce 
the army.  Astyages may at the outset have defeated 
the Persians, and even have chased them as far as 
Pasargadze ; we could believe it, if it were not Ctesias 
who told it. It is certain, however, that Astyages’ own 
troops gave him up to the enemy, and that the man who 
betrayed him was Harpagus, whom Cyrus afterwards 
rewarded by bestowing on him an all but royal dignity 
in Asia Minor. In this the Babylonian account and 
Herodotus agree ; they are mutually complementary. 

The history of the Median empire, very little of 
which unfortunately is known, is interesting as the 
first attempt of an Aryan or I[ndo- 
European people to found a great 
and conquering monarchy. But it 
was not much more than an attempt. 
In itself, the Median empire had no such great import- 
ance. Compared with the Assyrian empire which 
preceded, or with the Persian which fallowed it, it seems 
rather insignifieant. It did not supplant the Assyrians, 
for this had been done already by the Chaldeans. 
All it eould do, and this only after having failed at first 
and with the aid of the king of Babylon, was, to give 
the death-blow to the dying capital of the old empire, 
and to appropriate a part of the booty It was un- 
able to conquer Lydia and felt obl ged to respect the 
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still mighty dynasty of Nabopolassar. Still, what it 
achieved was by no means contemptible. It liberated 
Iran from the Semitie suzerainty ; it united the ever 
quarrelling tribes under a central power; it laid the 
foundations of a higher civilisation, and' so paved the 
way for that Persian empire, which in a short time 
equalled, if it did not outrival, the once supreme 
monarchies of Babylon and Assyria. 

With the title king of ‘AnSan and Pars,’ Cyrus, a 
descendant of Achaeinenes (Hakhkdmanis), ascended the 
throne of the empire. This does not mean 
that a new monarchy, the Persian, sup- 
planted the Median, but rather that there was a change 
of dynasty, by which the Median was developed into a 
Medo-Persian empire, differing from the former only in this, 
that the Persian branch, hitherto subject, was heneeforth 
uppermost. The Greeks make searcely any difference 
between Medes and Persians, and the latter ever re- 
garded the Medes as their nearest kin, and, provided 
they respected the Persian supremacy, treated them 
with marked distinetion, and entrusted them with high 
offices and honours. 

Cyrus (О, Pers. AYfruX in the nominative, Bab. Auras) 
was certainly of royal descent. 


When Herodotus makes him the son of a private Persian 
noble married to the daughter of Aslyages, and Clesias the 
son of a common herdsman, they only repeat two different 
traditions of a popular story, such as Orientals especially—and 
not only they—like to tell about the origin of great monarchs 
and conquerors, who, from an obscure and modest position, 
unexpectedly rose to large power and world-wide renown, (See 
Cyrus, $ 1, lo which must be added, that Darius calls Hakha- 
manis the father of Cyrus's greal- - grandfather Cispis, who is 
therefore not merely. his descendant ; d he always distinguishes 
between futra, ‘son,’ and faumdya, ‘ of the family, descendant 


of.’) 

After having taken Eebatana, the first care of Cyrus 
should have been to secure his supremaey over the 
Iranian provinces of the Median dominion. Before he 
could bring this to an end, however, he was compelled to 
wait for a more convenient season, since Croesus, the king 
of the Lydians, had invaded Cappadocia and devastated 
certain cities which, by the treaty between Alyattes and 
Astyages, belonged to the Medes. Cyrus hurried to 
the frontier, and a battle was fought in the district of 
Pteria, near Sinope, which, aecording to Herodotus, 
remained undecided. Croesus, however, seeing that 
the Persian army exceeded his own in number, thought 
it wiser to retreat, and to wait till the auxiliary troops 
of his allies, on which he reckoned, should have arrived. 
But he made the mistake of disdaining his enemy, and 
disbanded his army, feeling sure that Cyrus would not 
venture to march upon Sardis. This proved a fatal 
error. 'The Persian army advanced with great speed, 
invested the capital, and took it within a fortnight. 
Croesus was taken prisoner, but not put to death by 
the eonqueror, who treated him kindly, and even 
assigned him a city for his living. 


16. Cyrus. 


The well-known narrative of Herodotus and Xanthus about 
the pyre on which Crassus was to be burned with some of his 
subjects, but from which he was released by Cyrus's curiosity 
and the favour of the gods, cannot be regarded as history. 
Ctesias, though not partial to Cyrus, knows nothing of it, but 
ascribes the liberation of Croesus to another miracle. 

Cyrus being now master of Lydia, returned to his 
country, where much had still to be done before the 
whole of Iran had submitted to his rule. The conquest 
of the lonian cities, which had refused to accept his 
suzerainty instead of that of the Lydians, and the sub- 
jugation of the valorous Lydians, he left to his generals, 
principally to Harpagus. Even the government of 
Lydia. where there was a single and last revolt, was safe 
in their hands. 

It was only (seven or.eight years after the fall of 
Sardis) in 539 that Cyrus could venture to grapple with 
the power which even Cyaxares had not dared to 
assail— Babylon. The overthrow of this monarehy 
and the capture of the imperial city is related elsewhere 
(see DARIUS, 2; BABYLONIA, $ 69). It brought Cyrus 
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to the acme of his power, and made it easy for him to 
extend it to the shores of the Mediterranean S. of Asia 
Minor. ‘There is no reeord of any serious resistanee on 
the part of the nations subject to Babylon ; and certainly 
the Phoenician cities, though so often rebellious against 
Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, seem to have borne the 
light yoke of the Persians without reluctance. 

On Cyrus's relations to the Hebrews see CYRUS, 
$$ 3-6. 

Next to nothing is known about Cyrus's doings after 
the fall of Babylon in 538. It appears that he did not 
make it his residence, but installed his son Cambyses as 
viceroy, preferring to live at Susa, and especially perhaps 
at his own Persian capital Pasargadae, whieh he had 
built and adorned out of the plunder of Ecbatana. 
Probably he was for most of the time engaged in 
one or another military expedition. He died on the 
battlefield about 529, nobody knows where, and the 
various sources mention different names for the remote 
and barbarous tribe which at last defeated and killed 
him. Whether his tomb at Pasargadae (VMurghdb) was 
only a mausoleum erected by his son to his memory, 
or whether it really contained his last remains, it is 
difficult to say. 


Cyrus was neither the bloodthirsty tyrant he is represented 
in some stories current among the Greeks, nor the ideal ruler of 
Xenophon's Cyropædia. It may be even doubted whether he 
was a great ruler, as he seems not ro have done much for the 
organisation of his colossal enipire. But that he broke with the 
hated Assyro-Babylonian system, respected every nationality, 
allowed every people to retain ils own religion, laws, customs, 
language in its own home, proves him to have been a man of 
large views and, as such, a real statesman, highminded and 
generous, an Aryan of the Aryans. At any rate he was а 
great commander, and, if we may believe Herodotus, also a 
good tactician, one of ‘those military geniuses who are born, 
not made. 


Cambyses (Aamébujiya, or perhaps better A'a&ujiya), 
the son of Cyrus and Kassandana (also of Achzemenian 
descent), followed his father as ruler of the 
empire, and devoted the first four years 
of his reign to the preparation of an expedition against 
Egypt, which, as long as it was independent, threatened 
his south-western frontier. Polycrates of Samos, the kings 
of Cyprus, and the Phoenician cities were his allies, and 
with their help he gathered a large fleet, commanded by 
the Halicarnassian Phanes, who, till then in Egyptian 
service, had gone over to him. Before he left Persia, 
Cambyses secretly killed his own brother Bardiya, called 
Smerdis by the Greeks, who therefore, according to an 
ingenious remark of Nóldeke, cannot have been the 
governor of the eastern provinces of Iran, as Ctesias 
pretends. Then he put himself at the head of his 
army, entered Egypt, defeated the Egyptian army near 
Pelusium, and was soon the lord of the whole country. 
The Egyptian priests represented him to Herodotus as 
a brutal and eruel tyrant, an epileptic, unable to com- 
mand his passions, as rude to his own wife and kin as 
to others, a scoffer, who laughed at the images of Ptah 
in Memphis, burned the mummy of Amasis, and with 
impious hand killed the sacred Apis. On the contrary, 
genuine Egyptian monuments depiet him as a pious 
worshipper of those same gods, and a high priest of Sais 
praises him as the protector of his cult. The official repre- 
sentation on one side, popular gossip, inspired by national 
hate, on the other,—ncither the one nor the other is 
to be trusted. But we may be sure that Cambyses' 
action in Egypt was unwise and impolitie, and that he 
could not control his violent passions. Certain it is, 
that even at home he was not popular. His successor 
Darius states that as soon as the king had left his 
country a rebellious spirit showed itself in all the 
provinees, Persia and Media not exeepted. At lasta 
Magu8, called Gaumáta (Gometes, Justin), who knew 
of the murder of Bardiya, and indeed may have per- 
petrated it himself, put forth a claim to be the real 
Smerdis, and was speedily aeknowledged as such by 
the whole empire. Those who doubted kept silent, 
for they knew that their life was in danger, the Magian 
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having killed every one to whom the secret was known. 
That he really reigned is proved by Babylonian contract 
tables dated from the first year of Barziya. In the 
meantime Cambyses was hurrying home, though not yet 
aware of all that had happened; but when the terrible 
news reached him in Syria, he killed himself. 

Upon this a member of a side-branch of the 
Achzemenids, named Darius (Ddérayavaus), son of 
Hystaspes ( Vistdspa), aided by six other re- 
presentatives of the highest Persian nobility, 
succeeded in murdering the false Smerdis, and ascended 
the throne (522). (Cp Darius.) Darius states in his 
inscription at Behistun, that he restored the temples the 
Mage had destroyed and set right everything else that the 
usurper had altered ; though it is not clear what kind of 
religious and social reforms ‘Smerdis’ had introduced. 
This, however, was only a first step. An arduous task 
awaited the young king. A spirit of rebellion was fer- 
menting through the whole empire. ‘There was much 
lying in the land.’ in nearly every province, except those 
of western Asia, a pretender rose, and had to be put down. 
'The history of these struggles and of the pacification of 
the empire cannot be narrated here in detail. Nor can 
we folow Darius in his useless and unsuccessful ex- 
pedition against the Scythians, his ¢rushing of the 
Ionian revolt, and his war with Greece ; all this rather 
belongs to the history of Greece than to that of Persia. 

Darius was not so great a general as Cyrus, but he was 
a greater king. He defined the rights and duties of the 
Satraps (KhSathrapévan, yeviinu), the governors of the 
provinces, who were allowed a large autonomy, but 
were controlled by the ‘eye of the king,’ the first 
counsellor of the realm or other high officials, and, 
though themselves commanders of an army corps, were 
held in check by the garrisons of the fortresses, im- 
mediately under the king's command. To keep the 
reins of government in the hands of the central power, 
Darius constructed a net of highways and instituted a 
regular system of posts. He substituted a new and 
better coinage for that of the Lydians, which was more 
primitive; did his best to promote navigation and 
commerce—for example, by digging a canal between 
the Nile and the Red Sea. Instead of the compulsory 
presents which had in the olden time been extorted 
from the population, he assigned taxes for each province. 
'The Persian nobles sneered at this and called the king 
a chaffer (к@ттхо$); it seemed to them undignified, 
just as the mediaeval knights would have thought it ; but 
the people and certainly the state profited by it. Darius 
did not enlarge the empire of Cyrus ; but he maintained 
it under great difficulties, and made it into an organised 
state. He could not indeed undo the mischief wrought 
in Egypt by Cambyses ; his wise policy and accumulated 
favours could not withhold it from revolting; but 


18. Darius. 


perhaps if he had lived he would have recovered 
possession of it. The character of Darius stands very 
high; even the Greeks, whose national feelings he 


severely hurt, spoke of him with respect. And it was 
no vain boast when he claimed to have been neither a 
liar nor a despot, but to have ruled according to the law. 

Unhappily, the son who succeeded Darius on the 
throne was in all points his inferior—Xerxes (A Asaydrsa), 
who reigned from 485-464. Не is the king 
called Ahašweroš in the book of Esther (cp 
AHASUERUS). With him the decline of the monarchy 
began, and it was only the solid foundation Darius І. 
had given it that held it together for so long a time. 

Of Persian history after Darius we know nothing 
except from foreign, and especially Greek, sources. 
Some of his successors record in their inscriptions the 
buildings they erected, either for their own use or in 
honour of the gods, and Xerxes, like his father, gives 
a list of the nations he ruled; but upon the events 
of their reign they are silent. Their struggles with the 
Greeks, who more than once withstood them bravely, and 
whom they never were able to subjugate, belong to the 
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most interesting parts of ancient oriental history, but do 
not fall within the scope of the present work. Perhaps 
the Greeks, if they had been less divided by internal dis- 
sensions and had not had so many traitors in their ranks, 
disappointed in their ambition and greedy for money, 
might have succeeded in wresting from the Persians 
at least the supremacy of Asia Minor. What we gather 
froni classic writers as to the affairs of the Persian court 
is a sad history of alternate weakness and cruelty, cor- 
ruption, murders, intrigues, and broken faith. The 
vainglorious and at the same time cowardly Xerxes was 
succceded by Artaxerxes (Arfakhsathra) 1., of the Long 
Hand, under whose reign Nehemiah his cupbearer and 
Ezra the scribe were allowcd to go to Jerusalem to help 
their fellow-countrymen in their miserable state (cp 
ARTAXERXES). He was not a bad, but a very weak 
man, governed by courtiers and women. 
We may pass over the short reign of Xerxes II., who 
was murdered like his namesake. His successor was 
20. Darius Darius TI., олш Nothus, who left 
IL Nothus and the supreme power in the hands of his 
cruel and troublesome sister and con- 
sort Parysatis. Perhaps if she had 
succeeded, after her husband's death, in putting the 
sceptre in the hands of her beloved son, the ambitious 
but energetic and able Cyrus, the fate of the empire 
might have been different. But Artaxerxes IT. , surnamed 
Mnemon, ascended the throne, and during the long 
reign (404-358) of this mild and friendly but lazy 
monarch the power of Persia rapidly declined. It was 
he who suffered the foreign semi-idolatrous cult of the 
goddess ealled Anáhita by the Iranians to be introduced 
even in Media and Persia. Under his son and suc- 
cessor Ochus ( Vahuka), who as king adopted the name 
Artaxerxes HI., the monarchy seemed to revive. Cruel, 
harsh, murderous, indifferent as to the means which he 
selected to realise his plans, he was intensely hated. 
By his energy he smothered every revolt, humiliated 
the Egyptians (whom he deeply offended by ridiculing 
and persecuting their religion), the Phoenicians, and 
probably also the Jews (cp ISA1AH ii., $$ 9, 11, 21), and 
really restored for the time the Persian supremacy. Just, 
however, when the Macedonian power was rising, and 
with it the greatest danger that ever threatened the 
empire, Artaxerxes was murdered by Bagoas, an 
Egyptian eunuch, the same who pacified Judæa in 348, 
and (when Johanan the high priest had killed his 
brother Jesus) entered the temple to the great offence 
of the pious (Jos. Azé. xi. 7 1, $ 297; cp ISRAEL, $ 66). 
Bagoas placed on the throne Arses ; but when the king 
tried to get rid of his patron, Bagoas poisoned him. 
Bagoas then gave the crown to a great-grandson of 
Darius IL, Darius surnamed Codomannus, the worst 
choice he could well have made. Only a Cyrus, 
perhaps not even a Darius Hystaspis, might have 
held his own against the terrible onslaught and the 
tactics of such a general as Alexander the Great, and so 
saved the empire. Here, however, was a king no better 
than Xerxes, valiant perhaps inordinary fights, but quickly 
confused in great emergencies, and in no wise equal to 
the gigantic task imposed on his weak shoulders. His 
tragic fate cannot make us blind to his great faults ; but 
at the same time we cannot but feel disgusted at the 
burning of Persepolis by the conqueror. ‘The flames 
which devoured the graceful buildings of the imperial 
city were to announce to the world that the lance of the 
Persian, which formerly reached so far, now lay broken 
for ever. 
The best surveys of Medo-Persian history down to the time of 
Alexander are those of Th. Noldeke (art. ‘ Persia,’ Pt. i. in E09) 
m [reprinted with emendalions and ad- 
21. Bibliography. ditions in Aufsätze zur fers. Gesch. 1, 
1884]) and F. Justi (* Geschichte Irans,’ 
in Gr. d. iran. Philologie, 23-4 1900); cp his 'Gesch. d. alt. 
Persiens’ in Oncken's 4G 1т 4. F. AED Eran. Alterthuns- 
kunde, 2, Bk.5, pp. 236-632, Masp. 3, and above all E. Meyer's 
G.A 1-3, 1884-1901 (cp Entsteh. and Forschungen z. alt. Gesch. 2 
437-511 [Chronology]) should also be consulted. Interesting 
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monographs are (among others) :—V. Floigl, Cyrus und Herodot 
(1881). J.V. Prašek, Media и. d. Haus des Kyaxares, 1890; 
Forschungen z. Gesch. d. Alterth. 1. ‘Kambyses u. d. Ueber- 
lieferung, Leipz. 1897, 8, ‘Z. Chronologie d. Kyros,' ' Z. der 
BehiStuninschrift,’ 1, Leipz. 1900, ‘ Die ersten Jahre Dareios des 
Hystaspiden,' u.s.w., in Beiträge 2. alt, Gesch., ed. by C. Е. 
Lehmann, i., 126-50. Th. A. Lincke’s endeavour to re- 
habilitate Cambyses іп Zur Lösung der Nambysesfrage (1891) 
is ingenious but not convincing. 

The O. Pers. cuneiform inscriptions first deciphered by Sir 
H. Rawlinson, Lassen, and Benfey have been satisfactorily edited 
by Fr. Spiegel, APA, 188129 ; more recently by Weissbach and 
Bang (1893) Ср Weissbach, Die Acháümenideninschriften 
zweiter Art (1890), and Bezold and Haupt, Die Ach. /sschr. 
Babylon. text (1882). 

For the bibliography of Zoroastrianism, see ZOROASTRIANISM, 
and Tiele, Gesch. v. d. Godsdienst in de Oudheid, 2, 1901. 


КОВ, 61, COPS SS 2: 2I- 


PERSIS (ттєрсіс [Ti. WH]), probably a deaconess, 
commended for her labours in the Christian cause 
(Rom. 1612). 


PERUDA (NTN, ‘separated’; dadoypa [I] 
The Lb'ne Peruda, a group of ‘Solomon’s servants’ (see 
special article) in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., $ 9); 


Ezra 255 (RVmg. Perpa ; dadouvpa [BA]) = Neh. 757 (8772; 
EV Penipa; фереба [BN], pap. {A])=1 Esd. 533 (АУ PHARIRA, 
RV Puaripa, RVmg. PERUDA ; фар[є|:ёа [BA]). 

PESTILENCE. The different biblical terms for 
pestilence having been considered elsewhere (sce Dis- 
EASES), we are able to confine our- 
selves here to historical and exegetical 
details, The frequency of pestilences in ancient Pales- 
tine is strikingly shown by the words of Gad, ' David's 
seer,’ to his king, ‘Shall seven years of famine come to 
thee in thy land? or wilt thou flee three months before 
thy foes? or shall there be three days’ pestilence in thy 
land?'(2 S. 2413). There is no doubt a gradation in 
the calamities specified. To be three months at the 
mercy of a victorious foe, burning and spoiling in all 
directions, was worse than even seven years of faniine ; 
and even three days’ pestilence of the most acute sort 
would be enough to destroy or to weaken a large part 
of the population of a city. The less severe calamity 
would also be more frequent than those which were more 
destructive. The fact remains, however, that famine, 
desolation from war, and pestilence, were three well- 
known terrors, and this is confirmed by 1 K. 837, Ezek. 
51217, Am. 410, in which these three calamities are again 
given as parallel misfortunes. 

The last of these passages (Am. 410) is 27sforically 
very suggestive. EV renders ‘I have sent among you the 

pestilence after the manner of Egypt’ (ya 
Ze Egypt. c2); G. A. Smith, ‘by way of Egypt.’ 
* A pestilence’ would be better. It is a pestilence of a 
bad type that is meant, just as in Is. 10264 the ‘rod 
lifted up in the manner of Egypt’ is ‘a divine judicial 
act such as Egypt experienced.' The NE. corner of 
the Nile delta was justly regarded in antiquity as the 
home of the plague. G. A. Smith has well described 
the conditions which favoured the outbreak of plague in 
that district. 

‘The eastern mouth of the Nile then entered the sea at 
Pelusium, and supplied a great stretch of mingled salt and fresh 
water under a high temperature [always accompanied by fevers, 
as round the Gulf of Mexico]. To the W. there is the swampy 
Delta; and on the Asiatic side sandhills with only brackish 
wells. Along the coast there appear to have been always a 
number of lagoons, separated from the sea by low bars of sand, 
and used as salt-pans. In Greek and Roman times the largest 
of these was known as the Serbonian Bog or Marsh. . .. In 
Justinian’s time, the ‘ Bog" was surrounded by communities of 
salt-makers and fish-curers; filthy villages of underfed and 
imhecile people, who always had disease among them. The 
extremes of temperature are excessive.’ ! 

In such a country plague must always have been 
ready to break out, and the infection must often have 
been brought by trading caravans to Palestine. This 
illustrates, not only Am. 410, but also a passage mistrans- 
lated both in AV and in RV, owing to the influence of 
the traditional prejudice of the Mosaic authorship of 


1. Frequency. 


1 HG 157. Cp Book of Isaiah, 1 361. 
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Deuteronomy. The threat which is dramatically attached 
to the non-observanee of the Deuteronomie law is that 
Yahwe will bring upon Israel ' all the diseases of Egypt 
which thon wast (not ‘art') afraid of’ (Dt. 286o). 

It may be partly owing to the consequences of plagues 

that we have so little historical evidence as to particular 
outbreaks of pestilence in ancient Palestine. 
3. OT THOME 3 RA 

uini a e references. to plagues in Ex. 114 
12297. (the Tenth Plague) Nu. 1133 
(sickness following the quails), 2518 261 (plague through 
Baal-peor), belong to a cycle of highly legendary didaetie 
narratives (sce PLAGUES [TEN]). The story of the boils 
in 1 S. 59-12! is also legendary. Тһе honour of the ark 
of God had to be rescued ; the offenders against the 
sanctity of Yahwé are naturally punished by pestilence, 
and possibly would have been represented as so punished, 
even had they dwelt in the N. of Palestine, and not in 
a part which was closely conneeted with Egypt by the 
avenues of commerce.? The passage describing the 
punishment of David's numbering of the people (2 S. 24) 
is also a didactie narrative ; but we cannot deny that a 
pestilence may have coincided chronologically with the 
unpopular act of the king. A more authentic witness 
to a pestilence is the retrospective statement of Amos 
(410), referring to N. Israel. Lastly, we have the 
famous reference toa pestilence by which Sennacherib's 
army suffered greatly in 2 K. 1935 (=Is. 3736)—a 
reference which, in the light of literary and historical 

criticism, is most probably altogether legendary. 

It may be well to pause for a little on the Sennacherib 
passage, because of the new tradition which has sprung 
up among critics, to the effect that the 
main fact of 2 K. has received inde- 
pendent confirmation from an Egyptian 
source. Herodotus, indeed, says (2141) 
that when Sennacherib, ‘king of the Arabians and 
Assyrians,' invaded Egypt and besieged Pelusium in the 
days of king Sethos, field-mice gnawed the quivers and 
shield-handles of the invaders, who fled precipitately. 
As Skinner puts the common theory— 

f Since the monse was among the Egyptians a symbol of pes- 
tilence, we may infer that the basis of truth in the legend was 
a deadly epidemic in the Assyrian camp ; and this is the form 
of calamity which is naturally suggested by the terms of the 
biblical narrative. The scene of the disaster is not indicated in 
the OT record, and there is no obstacle to the supposition that 
it took place, as in the Egyptian legend, in the plagne-haunted 
marshes of Pelusium’ (Zsa. 1.-xxix., p. 275). 


To this view there are several strong objections. 
(1) The mouse was not a symbol of pestilence ; it is 
unwise to attempt to prove this by such a late authority 
as Horapollo (150), and such an obscure and corrupt 
narrative as that in 1 S. 6 (see EMERODS). The story 
of the field-mice is merely a mythological way of saying 
that Horus, to whom the mouse was sacred, repelled 
the foes of Egypt in an unaccountable way.? (2) The 
theory takes no account of the composite charaeter of 
the Hebrew story. Two narratives of Sennacherib's 
dealings with Hezekiah have been welded together. 
According to the опе (Is. 361-379), a report which Sen- 
nacherib heard, whilestill at Lachish, 4 caused him to move 
eamp, and depart on his return to Nineveh ('Іѕа.' 5807 
[Eng.], р. 49). Aecording to the other (Is. 37 9c-21 33 36), 


1 The text has suffered in transmission (see EMERODS). 

2 G.A.Sm. (HG 158 /) supports the historicity of the narrative 
by the considerations that Philistia was closely connected with 
Egypt, and that armies are specially liable to infection. The 
Philistines, he thinks, were struck ‘while they were in camp 
against Israel.’ If so, the tradition in 1 S. 5 seems to be not 
quite accurate (see zv. 6, 9, 10). 

3 Use was made of the essay of A. Lang on Apollo and the 
Mouse in Custom and Myth by the present writer in his Zz£rod. 
to Isaiah, 333. More recently, Meinhold has, with German 
elaborateness, worked on the same lines (Die Jes.-erzdhlungen, 
Jes. 36-39 33-42). He is not perfectly clear on the narrative of 
т S. 5 4, but inclines to follow Klostermann. In the article 
EmERODs, the investigation of the textual problems has been 
carried further. Wellhausen’s treatment of the text of 1 S. 5 6 
leaves much to be desired. 

4 2 K. 198 (15. 37 8) has been recast by the editor. 
S BOT (Eng.), 2с. 


4. Criticism of 
Sennacherib's 
pestilenee. 


See ‘ Isa,’ 
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on the night after Isaiah had prophesied Sennacherib's 
failure to enter Jerusalem, a destroying angel went out 
and slew 185,000 warriors in the Assyrian camp. Both 
narratives are very late, but the former (rumour), being 
less didactic, is to be preferred to the latter (pestilence). 
For the origin of the story of the pestilence,! see 
HEZEKIAH, § 2. 

The prism-inscription of Sennacherib may also be 
quoted against the historicity of the pestilence narrative. 
1f Hezekiah troubled himself to send a special messenger 
with tribute to Nineveh, it is by no means likely that 
Sennacherib had been compelled to return by a calamity 
which almost destroyed his army, and would doubtless 
be regarded by Hezekiah as a special act of God. On the 
other hand, the contemporary history of Assyria confirms 
the aceuracy of the ‘rumour’ narrative. In the follow- 
ing year Sennacherib had as much as he could do in 
counteracting the restless Chaldzean prinees, and we сап 
well believe that the rumour which caused him to move 
camp from Lachish was really concerned with the 
machinations of these opponents. The assassination 
of Sennacherib in the first narrative, too, is undoubtedly 
historical. Not knowing of it, the second narrator was 
obliged to represent the pestilence as a just punishment 
of the enemy of Yahwe. 

Many writers have held that the sickness of Hezekiah, 
referred to in 2 K. 20 (Is. 38), was the plague; and 
some, following Hitzig, have supposed 
6. Sickness of hiat it was a ee a same mage 

Hezekiah. as the Assyrian army is said to have 
suffered from, which ‘had got among the people 
of the country, as sickness in the train of an army 
usnally does.’ This view is at first sight plausible. 
The compiler of the ‘second (the pestilence} narrative ' 
eertainly held it (cp ‘Isa.’ SBOT), and it is confirmed 
by Is. 386, which implies that Jerusalem is in great 
danger from the Assyrians, This, however, is, if recent 
criticism may be followed, an error. The embassy of 
Merodach Baladan must have preceded the Assyrian 
invasion. It cannot have had any smaller motive than 
the wish to organise a general resistance to Assyria (see 
MERODACH-BALADAN ).? 

It is, however, by no means necessary to accept the 
compiler's arrangement of his material, any more than 
we always accept the arrangement of material in a 
gospel. The idea of the writer of 2 K. 1935 is that the 
Assyrians who were attacked by the plague died sud- 
denly. The boil (422721) of Hezekiah seems to have lasted 
some little time, and need not have been a plague-boil. 
'There are various boil-diseases, sometimes called after 
the respective cities where they are prevalent. That of 
Hezekiah may, for instance, have been a malignant 
carbunele, for which (not less than for a plague-boil) a 
poultice of figs would be an appropriate remedy. 

Dr. Lauder Brunton? has been led to view the disease 
as 'tonsilitis' from the similarity of some of the symptoms 
described in the Song of Hezekiah (Is. 8810-20) with 
those of some cases of quinsy. Unfortunately, the 
connection of the Song with an event in the life of 
Hezekiah is plainly'a seribe's fiction, and the psalm, as 
we may call it, should be grouped with other national 
psalms of thanksgiving for deliverance. We should 
hardly think of diseussing the symptoms of disease im- 
plied in Ps. 6 30 and 88. T EÇ. 


PESTLE ('bp) Prov. 2722. See MORTAR. 


PETER. See SIMON PETER. 
PETER, THE EPISTLES OF. 1 Peter.—The so- 
called first General Epistle of Peter is addressed to ‘the 


1 Gesenius has already explained this. It should be observed 
that in Is. 3736 the words ‘that night’ (see 2 К. 19 35) are 
omitted. 

2 Cp Che. 7n£r. Is. 221, 2273 Marti, esata, 265. 

3 Sir. Risdon Bennett, M.D., Гле Diseases of the Bible, 
144. 
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elect who are sojourners of the Dispersion in Pontus, 
Galatia, Capadocia, Asia, and Bithynia.' The hypo- 
1. First Peter: ee Une the letter was written by 
ita reade шол 1 eter naturally carries with it the 
presumption that the persons addressed 
were Jewish Christians, and the expression ' sojourners 
of the dispersion ' (rapemdjuors діасторӣѕ, 11) lends it 
some support. But ‘sojourners’ (cp 21: ; Heb. 1113) is 
probably employed figuratively of Christians in general 
as earthly pilgrims or strangers, and Weiss stands 
almost alone in supporting the opinion that the writer 
had in mind as his readers communities com posed chiefly 
of Jewish Christians. Apart from the fact that the 
provinces referred to were the field of the Pauline 
mission, and the improbability that there were separate 
Jewish-Christian churches there, the epistle contains un- 
mistakable indieations that it was addressed to gentile 
believers, to whom alone are applicable the references 
to former practices and errors (11418 29 f. 43 f.). The 
readers are represented as persons who had not seen 
Jesus, who had been ‘redeemed’ from a former ‘ vain 
manner of life’ and ' ealled out of darkness,’ and who 
as strangers and foreigners had a ‘time of sojourn’ to 
accomplish in the world, whilst their true fatherland was 
heaven. 

The epistle has been variously interpreted as to its 
object. On the ground of 11:225 and 512, it has been 
2. Object. maintained that the author, whether Peter 

or another, wished to establish in the 
churches of Asia Minor, which had been founded by 
Paul, the authority of this apostle, so far as it could be 
confirmed by the approval of the great 'pillar' of the 
Jewish Christian community, and to show the essential 
agreement of the two. ‘“Fhis view has been to some 
extent supported by a few scholars who believe that 
Peter was the author of the epistle. To the older 
Tiibingen school the writing had no other object than 
to mediate between the Pauline and Petrine factions in 
the early church. Schwegler aecordingly says of the 
epistle that ‘it is an apology for Paulinism written by a 
follower of Paul for the adherents of Peter—an apology 
which was effected simply that an exposition of the 
Pauline doctrine might be put into the mouth of Peter’ 
(Масдар. Zeitalter, 22). A testimony from Peter to 
the orthodoxy of Paul was regarded from this point of 
view as a very effective means of reconciling the 
adherents of the two great teachers. H, however, such 
were the object of the writer, it is to say the least sur- 
prising that he did not make it more apparent and con- 
spicuous. The passages referred to are too vague to 
admit of any such special application, and nothing 
seems to be farther from the writer's thought in general 
than the Pauline and Petrine controversy, which he 
stands far above and beyond. In 5 12, the ' grace of 
God’ (xápw той дєод) does not necessarily refer to the 
Pauline ‘gospel,’ but may be explained by 1 13 (the words 
eis ў» arífjre, ' wherein ye stand,’ are with doubtful pro- 
priety rendered in RV ‘stand ye fast therein’), Without 
a distinctive dogmatie purpose, the writer addresses hiin- 
self zealously to the comfort, admonition, and encourage- 
ment of his readers, who are assumed to be in need 
of such an exhortation on account of the persecutions 
which they are suffering for the sake of their Christian 
profession (31216 4412 f. 58-10). "These persecutions 
are represented as proceeding from gentiles, and the 
writer's chief object is, as Lechler remarks, to im- 
press upon his readers the indissoluble connection and 
succession of suffering and glory in the life of the 
believer as in that of Christ himself (111 22: 318). 
Naturaly related to this purpose is the prominence 
given to hope both expressly and indirectly (1321 315 
413 бло). 

If, however, the epistle shows distinctively neither a 
dogmatic nor a ‘mediating’ purpose, it is not without 
traces of the influence of Paul's theological ideas, and 
may properly be classified with the deutero- Pauline litera- 
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ture of the NT, which represents a weakened Paulinism, 
and may be regarded as denoting the transi- 


З caca tion from the thought of the great apostle 
to that of the Fourth Gospel. Faith is made 
character. 


prominent, as ‘unto,’ and 'the end of’ 
* salvation' (159) ; but its distinctively Pauline contrast 
with works is not expressed. ‘The doctrine of atonement 
as set forth by Paul underlies the writer's apprehension 
of the death of Jesus, which he regards as ‘ fore-ordained 
from the foundation of the world'; but it is weakened in 
the direction of an ' ethical' significance (12 224 318 41). 
The idea of substitution is scarcely expressed, and the 
blood of Christ is eonceived as having a purifying 
efficacy. He suffered that he might ‘ bring us to God.’ 
Accordingly, the Pauline doctrine of justification does 
not find distinctive expression, and the apostle's ter- 
minology (OixatoUo0a4, dixatoctivn) is avoided. 

The writer's Christology is only partially disclosed by a few 
intimations which show its general similarity to that of the 
deutero-Panline Lpistles to the Hebrews and the Ephesians 
(322 411; cp Eph. 120 Heb. 1321). The legend of the descent 
of Christ to the underworld (3 19) appears to be a development 
of Eph. 48-10. In the vague eschatology the prominent Panline 
features do not appear; but the idea of partaking of Christ's 
sufferings and rejoicings ‘at the revelation of his glory’ (413) is 
probably a reminiscence of Rom. 5 17, * we suffer with [him] that 
we may also be glorified with [him]' (evumáaxXop.ev tva каї gvv- 
$o£aa0Gpev). 

The literary relations of the epistle to the NT literature 
are many and unmistakable, though the question of 
dependence is in some cases indeterminable. That the 
author was familiar with several of the epistles of Paul, 
and adopted to some extent their ideas and terminology 
is generally conceded. 

Weiss's contention that Paul borrowed from 1 Peter has few if 
any supporters, and has been characterised as ‘the most 
desperate step taken hy modern apologetics.’ The parallels 
with Romans both in thought and phraseology leave no room 
for doubt of dependence on that epistle. Especially is this true 
of Rom. 12 1-13 14: ср1 14 with Rom. 122 (cvax"uaríGea0at, not 
elsewhere in NT); 4 ro /. with Rom. 12 3-8 (after the appropri- 
ation of an idea from Rom. 1213); 18122 with Rom. 129; 39 
with Rom. 1217; 213 with Rom. 131; 219 with Rom. 135 
(8:0 avvecóqaw) ; 21 and 413 (reminiscences of Rom. 13 12 7.) ; 
15 413 with Rom. 817; 224 with Rom. 62818; 337. with 
Rom. 2 1629 (критта, xputrés, ev криттф); 26 with Rom. 9 33 
(citation from OT with Paul's deviations from the Septuagint). 
Several accords with other epistles of Paul indicate the writer's 
familiarity with Pauline ideas and forms of expression: cp 13, 
а Сог 13: 22 1 Conde eas, Gor diro 7. 2115) Gal. O17 5 
216, Gal. 513; 224, Gal. 813; 36, Gal. 426; 37, 1 Cor. 735; 
Зо, т Thess. 515; 43, Gal. 521; 514, т Сог. 1620. The writer 
employs a considerable number of terms ‘specifically Pauline,’ 
among which may he mentioned amoxdAuwes, éAevÜepía, Eratvos, 
óta, kaAetv, kAgpovouía, karapriGeuv, Tus, xapiauara, gvvec- 
öncs, év yptat@. The plan and grammatical structure of the 
epistle also are Pauline. 

1 Peter contains, in proportion to its length, a large 
number of words not used elsewhere in the NT. The 

4. Other writer's aequaintance with Mt., Lk., and 

iterar Acts is probable from 212 31416 413 f. (ep 

A Mt. 510-12 16) ; 56 (cp Mt. 2312), 110 f. (Lk. 
1024), l (Lk 1235) L2 (Acts 22) 137 
(Acts 103435). The accords with Hebrews do not neces- 
sarily show a literary relation of the two epistles. ‘Those 
with Ephesians have been investigated in great detail with- 
out a conclusion on which scholars can agree. Perhaps the 
most that one is warranted in saying is contained in von 
Soden's remark that so many related expressions, 
thoughts, and interests indicate that both writers breathed 
the same atmosphere, and that possibly the writer of 
one of the epistles knew the work of the other. On 
relation of James see JAMES [GENERAL EPISTLE]. 

The dependence of the epistle upon the letters of Paul, 
and its Pauline tone, style, and doctrinal basis, indicate a 
5. Not Petrine writer who had made himself familiar 

; * with that apostle's works, and was in 
sympathy with his thought. The absence of the mystical 
profundity of Paul and the softening of some of the 
harder lines of his teaching as well as several striking 
accords with Hebrews, show the writer to have been in 
contact with the later Paulinism which marks the 
transition to the Johannine theology. Distinct fore- 
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shadowings of the ideas of the Fourth Gospel and the 
epistles ascribed to John are indeed not wanting, 
although there is no indication of the author's ac- 
quaintance with these writings. Cp 123 with 1 Jn. 39; 
122 with І Jn. 33; 52, Jn. 1016 21:6; 318, 1 Jn. 37; 
119, Jn. 129. ‘These considerations render the Petrine 
anthorship of т Peter very improbable. It is very 
unlikely, besides, that Peter shonld have written at all to 
the Pauline gentile churches in Asia Minor. But if he 
wrote this epistle to them after the death of Paul, as is 
generally assumed by the advocates of the traditional 
view, it is surprising that he should not have mentioned 
to them their revered teacher. Apart from the address 
there is nothing in the internal character of the epistle 
to indicate its Petrine authorship. An independent 
type of doctrine which can with propriety be called 
Petrine is wanting. 
'There is no trace of the questions mooted in the 
apostolic age. Whilst the writer shows some contact 
with the Gospel-literature, there is 
Nc M no indication of the fresh and vivid 
* recollections of an eye-witness of the 
life of Jesus, and the conspicuous ideas of Jesus’ 
preaching, the kingdom of God, eternal life, the Son of 
Man, repentance, and the Son of God, find no expres- 
sion. The author's conception of faith is unknown to 
the synopties. The goal is not the synoptic ‘eternal 
life’ (боо aiwvios), but the Pauline ' glory’ (66a). ‘The 
sympathetie student of Paulinism by whom this epistle 
to Gentile churches was written cannot have been Peter, 
the apostle of the cireumcision (Gal. 27), who ‘stood 
condemned’ before Paul at Antioch for ‘dissimulation ' 
(Gal. 211) as to the vital question of the primitive 
Christian economy. The argument for an apostolical 
authorship based on 13821 and 221-23 is groundless 
in view of analogous expressions in Hebrews. It is 
altogether improbable that the fisherman Peter who, 
according to Papias, required an interpreter should have 
command of a Greek style of the character of this writing. 
‘I am writing by Silvanus ' (Aca SiAovavod ёурафа: 512) 
indicates Silvanus not as a translator or an amanuensis, 
much less as the author! 92-96 A.D. (v. Soden), but 
probably as the bearer of the letter (see Acts 23). 
‘The reference to Silvanus and to Mark (512 f.) doubt- 
less belongs to the fiction of the authorship (11). 
The historical conditions and circumstances implied 
in the epistle indicate, moreover, a time far bevond 
7. Th the probable duration of Peter's life. 
à i Ramsay (Church im Roman Empire, 
persecutions. 284) calls attention to the fact that 
‘the history of the spread of Christianity imperatively 
demands for т Peter a later date than 64 A.D.,’ the date 
generally assumed by the defenders of the Petrine author- 
ship. These maintain that the persecutions implied in 
the passages previously referred to belong to the time of 
Nero. But the references to the trials to which the 
persons addressed are exposed do not well fit this period. 


The persecution is of wide extent, ‘accomplished in the 
brethren who are in the world’ (59), whilst that under Nero was 
limited. It was not until later that the Christians were sub- 
jected to a judicial inquiry such as is implied in 315, and that 
they were put on trial for their name (ws Хрстіарбс, 416; cp 
CHRISTIAN, $ 6). In the Neronian persecution they suffered 
for a special offence charged by the emperor in order to remove 
from himself the suspicion of having set fire to the city adolendo 
minori Nero subdedit reos, etc., Vac. Ann. 1544), whilst in 
1 Peter the Christians of Asia Minor are admonished not to 
subject themselves to punishment as ‘ evil-doers,' but to glorify 
God in this name if they suffer as Christians. 


'There is really nothing in r Peter which, fairly 
considered, applies to the Neronian period. As to the 
precise later time, however, to which the writing should 
be assigned one can hardly be very positive. Holtz- 
mann, Hilgenfeld, and Pfleiderer, following Schwegler 


1 [Cp Zahn, Zim. 210, $38; B. W. Bacon (/utrod., 1900, 
p.157) who says, ‘all things considered, 1 Peter may still re- 
present to us the adoptive work of Peter, writing “Ьу Silvanus” 
from Rome to the churches of Paul in Asia.'] 
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and Baur, are quite certain that it could not have been 
written earlier than the time of Trajan (about 112 A.D.); 
and it must be conceded that the state of affairs regarding 
the Christians at that time, as set forth in Pliny's letter 
to the emperor, accords with certain indications in 
т Peter. Ramsay, (02. cit. 288), whilst admitting the 
force of Holtzmann's argument so far as it bears against 
the date 64 A.D., decides very positively in favour of 75- 
80 A.D. (cp PONTUS, § 2), thus doubtless excluding the 
Petrine authorship. His reason for this judgment is that 
there were conditions similar to those described in 
1 Peter earlier than the time of Trajan, that is, in the 
last quarter of the first century. But since they also 
fit the later date, they furnish no ground for excluding 
it in favour of the earlier. The data supplied in the 
epistle and in known and precisely determinable historical 
circumstances do not warrant us in placing its com- 
position niore definitely than in the last quarter of the 
first, or the first quarter of the second, century. The 
vague greeting (5 13) has given rise to uncertainty as to 
the place from which the epistle was written. The words 
‘the elect (one) in Babylon’ (7 év ВаВиЛди cuvex- 
XexTH) have been interpreted as referring (a) to Peter's 
wife, (8) to the church in Babylon, and (y) to the church in 
Rome. The view (a), though defended by Mayerhoff 
and Neander, has deservedly found little other support 
(see Zahn, £z. 215/., 838), and the view B is without 
probability even on the presumption of the Petrine 
authorship, since there is no historical evidence of a 
residence of Peter in Babylon. The later date of the 
epistle renders it very probable that Babylon is em- 
ployed figuratively for Rome, according to Rev. 148 1619 
175 1821021. 

[т Peter 513, agragerat 0—05 ý ev BaBvAQwt соурєкХектў. 
t Babylon’ might mean: (1) ће Egyptian Babylon, a view which 
Chase (Hastings, DB 32134) dismisses perhaps too quickly. 
For the Roman fortress of Babylon in old Cairo see Butler's 
Ancient Coptic Churches in Egypt. ће city was of some im- 
portance(Strabo, 17, p. 807), and is sometimes mentioned in ecclesi- 
astical literature ; Epiphanius (A/on., ed Dressel, 6) even calls 
it Thy meydAny Bag. 'The Talmud confounds the Alexandrians 
with the Babylonians (A/éxdhoth, тоо а), because of the Egyp- 
tian Babylon. Could a similar confusion have been made by 
the writer of т Peter? To be sure, we should have to give up 
the opening verse in order to hold this theory, for tradition 
connected not Peter but Mark with the church at Alexandria. 
Н is true the ahove-quoted passage adds, xai Маркоѕ 6 vids pov. 
But cp 2 Tim. 411 

(2) Babylon on the Euphrates. But what evidence is there 
that Peter was ever at Babylon? Besides, we have sufficient 
evidence of the growing decadence of ancient Babylon (see 
Strabo, 16, p. 7383 Plin. МА 6 122 cetero ad solitudinem rediit ; 
Pausanias, viii. 333, cp i. 163). The Jews dwelt chiefly in the 
neighbouring cities of Seleucia and Nehardea, and in villages 
(Jos. Ant. xviii. 9 1-9). 

(3) Theevidence, both external and internal, in favour of Rome, 
seems to most scholars overwhelming. See Zahn, Кїл. 21777, 


§39. Asiatic Christians too would prohably give this interpreta- 
tion to the name (see Rev. as above ; cp ROMAN EMPIRE). ] 


The mention of т Peter in the spurious 2 Peter 
(31) as if written by the same author and addressed to 
the same readers, cannot of course 
be regarded as a ‘witness’ for its 
authorship. ‘The relation between 1 Peter and x Clement 
is doubtful (29 48 cp т Clem. 362 and 495). The 
writer of Hermas furnishes a testimony only to its exist- 
ence in the second quarter of the second century, and 
Papias and Polycarp were acquainted with it, according 
to Eusebius (777 339 414)—traces of this knowledge 
being found in fragments of Papias and the epistle of 
Polycarp. In the absence, however, of direct citation, 
and in view of the wavering and unsettled state of 
opinion as to canonicity during the second century, this 
use of т Peter by the writers in question furnishes 
no evidence even as to their own judgment regarding 
its authorship, if indeed, they may be supposed to have 
formed one. ‘The case is similar with regard to Justin. 
1 Peter is quoted as Peter's by Iren., Clem. Alex., Tert., 
and Orig. Аз to Tertullian, however, there is some 
doubt, and according to Westcott ‘the actual traces of 
its early use in the Latin churches are very scanty' 
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8. Extent of use. 


(Canon, p. 263n.). Itis not mentioned in the Muratorian 
Canon. 
2 Peter. —2 Peter, like the epistle ascribed to Jude, is 
vaguely addressed to Christians in general—‘ to those 
that have obtained the like precious 
те faith with us’ (1:)— апа there is 
nothing in the contents to indicate 
that Jewish or Gentile believers were especially intended. 
Yet in 31 the writer inconsistently assumes that the First 
Epistle was addressed to the same readers, and tells 
them (116 315) that they had received instruction from 
him (ostensibly Peter) and letters from Paul! 2 Peter 
was plainly written partly for the same purpose as 
was Jude—to warn the Christians of the time against 
certain persons whose false teaching and loose living 
were a menace to the church. This note is struck in 
116 (cecopicnévors ибо), in 21 (yevóooióáckaXo:, 
alpécets dmwelas), in 22 (rats áceXyeiais), and is em- 
phasised, apparently in imitation of Jude, in 210-22. Тһе 
warning is resumed in 3:4-18. The readers are put on 
their guard against ‘mockers . . . walking after their 
own lusts,’ as in Jude 18, with the additional indication 
that their mocking is at the delay of the ‘coming’ (тар- 
ovgla) of Christ. These ' mockers' forget the Deluge, 
and are unmindful of the judgment of ‘fire’ reserved 
for *the heavens that now are and the earth ' (357). 


In this connection appears another purpose of the writing, 
upon which some think the chief emphasis to have been placed, 
that is, to assure the readers of the certainty of the Parousia in 
opposition to the scoffers who, it appears (34), were talking or 
its non-arrival or indefinite postponement. The delay, the 
writer assures them, is due to the Lord’ s long- suffering, i in order 
that ‘all should come to repentance’ (39) before *the day of 
judgment and destruction of ungodly men’ (37). 


Peculiar to the author is the eschatological catastrophe 
depicted in 310-12, which he thinks should be ‘earnestly 
desired ' and prepared for by ‘ holy living and godliness.’ 
In the peculiar reference to Paul (315/.), Schwegler 
finds ‘the real literary motive’ of the epistle to be 
‘the reconciliation and blending, the final and enduring 
conclusion of peace’ between the Petrine and Pauline 
‘tendencies’ (.Vachap. Zeitalter, 1505). ‘This reference, 
however, is too plainly incidental to the discussion of the 
Parousia to be regarded as the ‘ motive’ of the letter. 
Baur reaches the same conclusion on the ground that 
the connection of the theoretical ‘knowledge’ (ésréyroots) 
and the practical ‘ virtue’ (áper?j) or ‘love’ (ayáarn) in 
the Epistle is only another expression for the formula 
‘faith and works' (lotus kal ёруа), which in the 
formation of the Catholic church represented the union 
of Paulinism and Jewish Christianity (V7 Theol. 297). 
This view perhaps shows a correct insight into the 
character, tendency, and age of the epistle; but as an 
interpretation of a conscious purpose of the writer it 
must be regarded as somewhat fanciful. 

The relation of 2 Peter to 1 Peter renders a com- 
mon authorship extremely doubtful. The name and 

7 title of the author are different. There 
10. Relation 

to 1 Peter. ^© only a few words common to both 
which do not belong to the Christian 
vocabulary of the time or are not also found in the verses 
in Jude corresponding to a portion of 2 Peter. The 
style of the two epistles is different, that of 1 Peter being 
more facile, Hellenistic in vocabulary and form of words, 
and richer in thought, and that of 2 Peter showing an 
attempt to write in pure Greek, the formation of new 
words some of which belong to the technical-medical 
usage of the later Greek (see é£épaua, 222 and xaveotc- 
Gat, 310), and repetition of the same words, particularly 
prepositions. 

In г Peter the second coming of Christ is regarded as 
nearer than in 2 Peter, and is called àmokáAvjis, whilst in 
2 Peter it is designated mapovaía (т Per Лета 413; 2 Pet. 


11634). The terms xAnpovouía (т Pet. 14) and aióvtos. Bası- 
леб, (2 Pet. 111) also are significant, as well as the two forms 


of expression ёл’ éoxárov TOv {дош (1 Pet. 120 [BNA ; N* тоб 


—its object. 


xpóvov]) and ér’ éexárov тёр 3uepàv (2 Pet. 33 [ВХА]. The, 
rominent eAmis of 1 Peter gives place to yvàots or Ha 
in 2 Peter and pavrigpds to кабар тибе. In the first Epistle 
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the diction shows the influence of the OT throughout, in the 
second not at all. 


These differences in words and style have been noticed 
since the time of Jerome (Holtzmann, £z. 526, апа von 
Soden, ÆC 36193). | Moreover, as to doctrinal differ- 
ences, the atonement of Christ which is made prominent 
in the first Epistle is barely touched upon in the second. 
In contrast with the first Epistle the OT is little quoted 
in the second (222 38); but dependence upon it is 
apparent in several instances (119-21 211516 3256), and 
the apoeryphal is not distinguished from the canonical 
literature (34-8). The familiarity with the Pauline writ- 
ings evident in the author of the first Epistle does not 
appear in 2 Peter, and apart from Jude the accords with 
the NT literature are unimportant. The reference in 
114 to Jn. 2118 is doubtful. 

Whilst all the indications point to a date later than 
that of the first Ipistle, they do not serve for its precise 

11. айе апа Heures go An advanced period 
non-apostolic. in the second century, perhaps the 
latter half, is indicated by the warning 
against false teachers who are not mentioned in т Peter. 
The manner, however, in which they are character- 
ised is so confused and vague that it is hazardous 
to attempt to apply the features indicated to any par- 
ticular sect, although the opinion that the writer had 
antinomian Gnostics in mind is well-grounded. He be- 
trays uncertainty and want of independence in having 
recourse to the figures and allusions of Jude which he 
distorts and confuses (cp 211 with Jude 9; 212 Jude 10; 
217 Jude 12 f. ; 32 Jude 17), and it is probable that he 
had in view the heretics against whom that Epistle was 
directed. They are false teachers who bring in ‘ destruc- 
tive heresies’ (21), and carry on their work of ‘enticing 
unsteadfast souls’ in a love of gain (214). The refer- 
ence to Gnosticism is scarcely mistakable in сєсофис- 
pévois ш0догѕ (116 ; EV ‘cunningly devised fables’), and 
its phase is indicated in the charge that the false teachers 
promise a certain (false) ‘liberty’ (é€Xev@epia) while 
they themselves are ‘ bondservants’ of corruption (219), 
and find support in the Pauline teaching, ‘ wresting' 
it ‘to their own destruction’ (316). The opinion appears 
tenable that this appeal of the writer to ‘our beloved 
brother Paul’ (315) indicates a disposition not so much 
to ‘mediate’ between the Pauline and Petrine parties— 
a matter which was doubtless far from his thought—as 
to combat the Gnostic and libertine tendencies of the time 
by placing the great apostle at his side against those 
who as Antinomians were perverting that apostle's 
teachings. 

The reasons based on the character of the Epistle for 
doubting its Petrine authorship have been repeatedly 
stated and elaborated by the critical school, and no 
valid refutation of them has ever been effected. Although 
the writer's dependence upon Jude cannot now, as in 
Schwegler's time, be regarded as ‘an axiom of NT 
criticism,' its probability and the consensus of authori- 
ties may be said to furnish a presumption against an 
apostolical authorship. The author endeavours rather 
too earnestly to make it appear that he is the original 
apostle Peter (111418 315), and yet his appeal to an 
apostolic authority does not accord with this assumed 
role (32), even if ‘your’ (риду [BNA]) be the correct 
reading. The doubts regarding the Parousia implied 
in the Epistle and the expedient resorted to in order to 
answer them belong to atime far beyond the apostolicage. 
The classification of the Pauline Epistles with ‘Scrip- 
tures’ indicates a period not very remote from that of 
a developed conception of the canonicity of the NT 
writings, as does also the apparent reluctance to follow 
the writer of Jude in quoting the apocryphal Enoch. 
The supposition that an apostle should have written a 
letter like this addressed to no churches with which he 
had ostensibly had relations, touching no special needs 
or conditions of theirs, and warning against false 
teachers located nowhere and described partly in a vague 
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and confused manner, partly in terms borrowed from 
another Epistle, is in the highest degree improbable. 
The tardy recognition of 2 Peter in the early 
church supports the judgment of the critical school as 
to its unapostolical authorship. The 
few verbal accords in Clemens Rom- 
anus do not even show a literary dependence, much less 
the priority of 2 Peter. “Fhe case is similar with Hermas, 
2 Clement, and the Martyrium Polycarpi. The ap- 
parent contact in Barnabas 154 (h yàp nudpa тар abrQ 
xia ёт), and in Justin and Irenæus is explicable from 


12. Recognition. 


Ps.904. ‘The passage in Theophilus ad A uiol. 29, cited 
by Zahn, is questionable. According to Cassiodorus 


Clement of Alexandria commented on the writings of 
the Bible ab ipso principio usque ad finem, and Eusebius 
says that he explained all the canonical Scriptures, not 
omitting those which are disputed—the Epistle of 
Jude and the other Catholic Epistles. These statements 
render his acquaintance with 2 Peter probable but not 
certain. It is, however, worthy of note that in a pass- 
age in the .S7roma/a Clement appears, like Irenaeus, to 
have known only one Epistle of Peter (6 lMérpos év тӯ 
Єтістоћ№) . . . A€yet). His attitude toward the second 
Epistle, if he knew it, was probably that of Origen, 
who speaks of it as ‘doubted’ (áu$rgáAXerat ydp, Eus. 
HE 625) Eusebius says it was controverted and not 
received into the canon (ойк évót&Ogkov pèv eiva, HE 
8325). Didymus mentions it as a fact not to be con- 
cealed that it was regarded as forged ( /a/sa/az) and was 
not in the canon, and Jerome says that most persons 
deny it to have been written by Peter on account of its 
disagreement in style with the first. It does not appear 
in the Muratorian canon ог in the Péshittà, 
Besides the standard German and English Introductions to 
the NT and the works referred to in this article, the most impor- 
tant discussions of the two Epistles are con- 
13. Literature, tained in the commentaries or special works 
of Dietlein (1851 ; 2 Pet. only), Schott (1863), 
Huther in Meyer (1852, ET 1881), Frohnmüller 3 in Lange (1871), 
Ewald (Die Sieben Sendschreiben, etc. [1870]), Hundhausen 
(Die beiden Pontifical-schre ibe, etc. [2873-1878]), Keil (Pet. x. 
Judas [1853 Holtzmann and Schenkel (876. Lex.), Sieffert 
(PRE [1883], B. Weiss (Der Petr inische Lehrbegriff 11855), 
and St. A'r., 1866, pp. 2 56 f *Die Petrinische Frage; Das 
Verhaltness zum Tode oer ), Spitta (Der 2 Brief des Pet. u. 
der Br. des Judas [1885], Hilgenfeld (Z WTA. [1873], Immer 
(NT Theol), Pfleiderer (Das Urchristenthum), E. A. Abbott 
(Expositor, znd Series, 3 49/7., on relation of 2 Peter to Jos.), 
Deissmann (Bibelstudien [1895], 244. 27777), M'Giffert (27257. 
of Christianity in the Apostolic Age [1897], 482 ff. 596 /7. 600 
JF), Harnack (Die Chronologie [1897], 450-475, ‘Die unter dem 
Namen des Petrus fiinf Schriften’), Bigg, Peter and Jude 
(Intern. Crit. Comm.’), J. Monnier, La prem. Ef. de l'afótre 
Pièrre (1900), Hort (a fragment, on 1 Pet. 11-217, published 
posthumously 1898), and F. H. Chase (articles in Hastings, 
DB, vol.3; non-Petrine authorship of 2 Peter is granted). 
[See es van Manen, Нана ене voor de oudchristelijke 
Letterkunde (1900), pp. 64-67 ; 1 Peter probably written in Asia 
Minor between 130 and 140, 2 Peter about 170, perhaps in Egypt. 
Van Manen regards the stay of Peter at Rome as highly un- 
certain, not to say, improbable, in spite of what Lightfoot brings 
forward in Clement of Коте, 11. 493.1 О Сс. 


[The present position of conservative criticism may be seen 
from the sixth edition of part 12 of Meyer's commentary on the 
NT, which is the work of Prof. E. Kühl (1897). The attempt 
is there made to prove critically the Шш мү of 1 Pet. and 
of Jude, as well as of 2 Pet. 233-18. The first Epistle of Peter was, 
Kühl thinks, addressed to Jewish Christians, and the passages 
112254322 1141829. 36 are carefully studied in order to 
prove this. Unfortunately there is no trace of Jewish-Christian 
views (maintenance of the political forms of Judaism, of the pre- 
rogative of the Jewish people, and of the Mosaic Law as neces- 
sarily to be observed by those who are born Jews) anywhere in 
the epistle, which (as Weiffenbach has pointed out) may much 
more correctly be regarded as a monument of a mild and liberal 
Petrinism (cp Gal. 27 /7.), which made salvation depend exclu- 
sively on faith in Christ, and transferred the observance of the 
law by born Jews to the domain of custom. But this view of 
Christianity is not even conceivable apart from the influence of 
Paulinism. Nor has Kühl succeeded in making the existence 
of Jewish-Christian communities in the provinces of Pontus, etc. 
(11) in the pre- Pauline period at all probable. The opening 
verse (with the address of the epistle), together with the literary 
relation of 1 Peter to the Pauline epistles, points decidedly to 
the later—7.e., post-Pauline—period. See further Chase, ‘ Peter, 
First Epistle,’ Hastings, DB 3 782 f. (small type passage). 

In his introduction to 2 Peter, Kühl begins by discussing the 
relation of 2 Peter to the Epistle of Jude and ate the question 
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of its unity. His result is that at any rate 2 Pet. 21-82 was 
written under the influence of the Epistle of ude. The 
picture of the ‘libertines’ in Jude is evidently a description of 
phenomena actually present to the writer ; it has ina high degree 
the note of unity. The second chapter of 2 Peter, however, has 
a Janus-face, inasmuch as the first half of it deals with the lying 
teachers of the future, and the second with the errors of the 
present. [t is, therefore, as compared with Jude, secondary. 
On the other hand, there are passages in the other parts of 
2 Peter which either are (23, cp Jude 17 Л) or, apart from pre- 
conceived theory, may possibly be original as compared with 
passages in Jude. On the whole, the second Epistle of Peter, 
without this interpolation, is to be regarded as authentic. 

It should be added that Bertholdt (Ez. [1819], pp. 3157 /:) 
had already declared 2 Pet. 2 to be an interpolation dependent 
on Jude, that Ullmann (Krit. Unters. des 2 Pet. [1821]) would 
only allow chap. 1 1 to be the work of Peter, and that Gess (Das 
apost. Zeugniss von Chr. Person, 22 [1879], pp. 412 f.) regarded 
1 202 (бте maga)—3 за (yw akovres) asan interpolation. Weiffen- 
bach, тоо (7LZ, Nov. 26, 1898, col. 364 7), agrees with Kühl 
that 2 Pet. 2 1-3 2 is an interpolation dependent оп Jude.] 

PETHAHIAH (MNDÐ, $ 27; 'Yahwé opens [the 
womb], but adapted perhaps from an ethnic name 
such as ABM, ‘а Tappuhite ' [Che. ]). 

1, Eponym of one of the twenty-four priestly courses; 1 Ch. 
24 16 (þerara [B], pecia [A], фаба [L]). 

2. A Levite, temp. Ezra; Ezra 1023 (фабага [B], paata [N], 
€0ea[s] [AL], Neh.95 (ВХА om.; фесочас [L])=1 Esd. 923 

ATHEUS (таболо$ [B], фаб. [A], фебегаѕ [L]). 

3. b. Meshezabel, of the Zerahite branch of the tribe of Judah, 
was ‘at the king’s hand in all matters coneerning the people,’ by 
which expression we are most probably to understand that he 
acted as conimissary of the Persian king at Jerusalem in the 
absence of Nehemiah (Neh. 11 24, mabara [В], pab. [AL], rabera 
N*], фаб. [Nca]).. 

PETHOR (n2; флӨоүр^ [BFL]), a place ‘by the 
river,’ where, according to the present text of Nu. 925 
(Basoypa [A]), Balaam dwelt. In Dt.9234[s] (659^ 
om.) it is ealled * Pethor of Aram-naharaim,’ a phrase 
which seems to imply an identification of Рё бг with a 
place called Pitru (see inscr. of Shalmaneser lI., RP) 
440, KB i. 133162 f, and cp Schr. AGF 220 f, and, 
for Egyptian notices, AP 538 632; WMM, As. u. 
Eur. 98 267) This important eity lay on the W. of 
the Euphrates, or, more precisely, at the point where 
that river is joined by the Sagur (mod. .Sájz7), therefore 
a few miles S. of Carchemish. ‘The district containing 
it belonged to the Aramaeans, who had been expelled by 
Tiglath-Pileser 1., but had won Pitru back from a later 
Assyrian king. Shalmaneser II. adds that he himself 
recovered the place, and settled it anew with Assyrian 
colonists. In modern times this identification was first 
made by E. Hincks; it has been adopted by Sayce, 
Sehrader, and Frd. Delitzsch. 

See especially Sayce, ‘The Site of Pethor, Acad. Sept. 16, 
1876, p. 291; Schr. AGF 220 /f.; Del. Par. 269. 

That Pethor rightly stands in Dt. 235(4] cannot be 
doubted, and it must have been read very early in Nu. 
225, for on this passage Dt. 235[4]is based. — Nevcrthe- 
less the earliest form of the story of Balaam cannot have 
traced his origin to a place called Pethor. For no such 
place as Pethor existed in the Euphrates region. Péthor 
would be in Assyrian Pitaru, while Риги would be in 
Hebrew Pether (Páthür) Nor is it even certain that 
the true text of Dt. 23 5 placed Pethor in the far north ; 
pm, in the phrase pm ex (Aram-naharaim), may 
perhaps bea corruption of bxony, a frequent gloss on 
pw. If so, ' Pethor of Jerahmeel’ refers to some place 
on the N. Arabian border. 

The Euphrates is not the only stream called far excellence 
"nin, ‘the river’; there is another—that near which Rehoboth 
lay, the city of the Aramite king Shaul (see Saut, 2), It was 
in short the river of Misrim, miscalled traditionally ‘the river of 
Egypt’ (see Ecvpr, River or). This is the Wady el-'Arix, the 
border-stream of the N. Arabian land of Musri or Musur (see 
Mizraim). To obtain a clear and consistent geography the 
‘river’ beside which was the home of Balaam, must be the river 
by which Rehoboth lay. This is confirmed by the fact (as we 
may fairly regard it) that Misrim (Z.e., Musri) occurs twice in a 
corrupted form in the list of Edomite (or perhaps, rather, Aramite 
—te., Jerahmeelite) kings in Gen. 3631-39 (see BELA, DINHABAH, 
Ме-2АНАВ).  Nosuch place-name as Pethor, however, is known 
to have existed S. of Palestine. The name suggests a connec- 
tion with “д, ‘to interpret (a dream), and is improbable ; 
indeed, in Nu. 225 Pesh. renders, not ‘to Pethor, but ‘an 
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interpreter of dreams’ (fdsdrd). There must be a corruption 
in the text. Probably symp is due to an accidental shifting 
of the letters of the true word, which must have heen ANEW: 


‘to Zarephath.' The earlier form of Nu. 225 was, ‘So he sent 
messengers to Dil'am hen Beor (or rather Achbor) to Zarephath, 
which is by the river, to the land of the b'ne Jerahmeel’ Gny 
comes from nep, which is not unfrequently a corruption of 
buono). C. Niebuhr's bold conjecture (Gesch. 1 295), ‘ Pathros' 
for ‘ Pethor,’ at any rate implies a just disbelief in Pethor. 

See Che. ‘The Land of Musti,’ etc., OLZ, May 1899. 

TRK C 

PETHUEL (N15, ‘God's simple one’?—cp Ps. 
197[8]; Merx and Nowack prefer 65's ВлӨоүнА [see 
JOEL, § 1]), father of the prophet Joel (Joel 11). 

An examination of the occurrences of the name JoeL (g.o.) 
suggests that it was a favourite S. Israelitish name, and it may 
even be held that there is a group of similar names, such as 
Eliel, Elijah, Elihu, and Eliab, and also Joel, which arose out 
of corruptions of Jerahmeel. It is noteworthy, as indicating 
one stage in the process of development, that one of the Joels 
also appears under the name IGAL (byi); see 2 S. 23 36; his 
father's name was Nathan (an expansion of the Jerahmeelite 
name Ethan) Kuenen (Ond.(2), $ 69, n. r4, p. 354) has already 
suggested that ‘ Joel’ may be an assumed name, and that the 
writer of the prophecy (who in 2 11 зт (24] alludes to Mal. 45 
[323], may call himself Joel (= Elijah) to indicate that he is 
‘the teacher for righteousness’ (Joel 223%, the true Elijah 
announced in Mal. 45 [323]. Now it is far from improbable 
that Elijah was a Jerahmeelite—' of Zarephath-jerahmeel' (see 
TuisBE)—and that not only Elijah and Joel [see above] but 
also Bethuel (see LABAN) or Pethuel is a worn-down form of 
Jerahmeel, The impulse to prophesy was perhaps specially 
strong among Jerahmeelites. Cp Ркорнесү, $7. T. К. C. 


PETRA (225), Is. 16: AVm£, EV SELA, 


PEULTHAI, RV Peullethai enbra, like ros, a 
distortion of ‘7575, Zarephathite, $ and f, * and 5 heing con- 


founded ; tadbocAaade [B], фоААаб [A], фєАлаб, [L]), one of the 
sons cf OnEp-Ebon (g.z.), т Ch. 20 5f, in a context full of dis- 
torted ethnic and gentilic names. ШОк С 


PHAATH MOAB (фллӨ'! mwaB [EN к esd = 
Ezra 26, PAHATH-MOAB. 


PHACARETH (dakapeo [BA]) x Esd. 534— Ezra 
257, POCHERETH-HAZZEBAIM. 


PHAEZELDAEUS (фан2єЛАліоү [B]), т Esd. 538 
ЕМЕ Ezra 261, BARZITLE AE. 


PHAISUR (doaicoyp [B]), 1 Esd. 922— Ezra 1022, 
PASHUR, 3. 


PHALDAIUS, RV Phaldeus (daA(a)Aai0c [BA], 
т Esd. 944 = Neh. 84, PEDAIAI, 5. 


PHALEAS (adaioy [BA]), т Esd. 529 = Ezra 244, 
PADON. 

PHALEK (фллєк [Ti. WH]) Lk. 335 AV, RV 
PELEG (¢.v.). 

PHALIAS (iaAiac [B], 1 Esd. 948 RV = Neh. 87, 
PELAIAH, 2. 

PHALLU (N158), Gen. 469 AV, RV PALLU (g.v.). 

PHALTI (255), 15.9544 AV, RV PALT (q.v. ). 

PHALTIEL (Osada), 25.315 AV, RV PALTIEL. 

PHANUEL (þanoyHà [Ti. WH]; cp PENUEL), of 
the tribe of Asher, father of Anna the prophetess (Lk. 
236). See ANNA, 

PHARACIM, RV Pharakim (dapakem [B], фарл- 
Keim [A], от. L}, а post-exilic family of Nethinim 
(т Esd. 531) unmentioned in Ezraand Nehemiah. ‘Sons 
of Pharakim' perhaps represents an original mobo 32 
—the guild who had the care of the temple-hangings ; 
ср oss in Phoen. CZS i. no. 86 A510. See NETHINIM., 

So С, 

PHARAOH (ny?2 ; papaw ; Pharao), the name 
given to all Egyptian kings in the Bible. Evidently 
like our expressions ‘the Tsar,’ ' the Mogul,’ 
etc., it must have been a native word for 


‘king,’ or one of the chief titles of the 
Egyptian rulers. The omission of the article shows its 
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stereotyped use among the Hebrews. Later, the con- 
nection : Pharaoh, king of Egypt (Ex. 611, ete.), shows 
a tendency of the word Pharaoh to become a proper 
name, as which it seems to stand in the NT, etc. 
Josephus (Axt. viii. 62, § 155) correctly states that 
Pharaoh meant ' king' in Egyptian. 

We are now certain that the word is derived from 
the expression for ' king' used by the later Egyptians. 

The Coptic form is (є)рро, Lower Egyptian OYPO, with 
the article т(є)рро, DOYPO. So, already, ablonski 
(Opusc. 1376). The group of signs corresponding to this in the 
latest writings of the pagan Egyptians can be traced back 
through its representatives in demotic and hieratic to the early 
form 7'ex-o! (originally, ‘о, final Aleph having fallen away) 
‘the great house, the palace. This hieroglyphic group was 
first compared with the Hebrew word by de Rougé (cp Ebers, 


Ag. u. Bücher Mosis, 264). Vt is remarkahle that the Greek 
tradition in Horapollo still knew that otxos weyas= ‘king.’ 

The expression occurs already in the texts of the 
pyramid- period from dynasty four onwards (later, e.g., 
in the famous inscription of ‘Una,’ Z 8) in titles like 
‘only friend of the Great IIouse.' ‘ Great House’ is a 
paraphrase for ‘king’ due to reverence, exactly like the 
modern expressions ‘the holy see’ for ‘ pope,’ ‘the 
Porte’ or ‘the Sublime Porte,’ etc. Iu the early period 
referred to, it was not yet possible to use ‘ great house’ 
as perfectly synonymous with 'king.' Expressions 
like ‘to follow the Great-Ifouse on his chariot’ (Pap. 
Orbiney, 175; dyn. тд), in which the etymology begins 
to be forgotten, do not occur in the time of the Old or 
the Middle Empire. It is only in the vernacular style 
of the New Empire that the title can be used in the 
loose way quoted above ;? it becomes the usual word 
for ‘king,’ superseding the earlier expressions like nf 
(‘Elis Majesty’) and s¢z, only at a much later date. 
Consequently the Hebrews ean have received it only 
after 1000 B.C. 

In confirination of this, we see from the Amarna letters that 
the title was unknown in Asia about 1400 B.c. The absence of 
the word in the Assyrian texts (the alleged Z'77'z, king of Egypt, 
belongs rather, as Winckler has shown, to the Arabian country 
AM usri) is, however, no cogent argument. No Semitic language 
except Hebrew adopted the word; the Koranic form Fir'aun 
shows the influence of Syrian Christianity. 

The rendering in Hebrew orthography is remarkably 
good and archaic. The strange vocalisation is sup- 
ported by (5 and, therefore, must not be abandoned 
ioo lightly ;? perhaps it represents an archaic pro- 
nunciation. 


Other Egyptian etymologies which have been suggested 
cannot be upheld. 2-A'e' ‘the sun’ (Rosellini, Wilkinson, etc.), 
for example, never was the common designation of the king, and 
would, in Hebrew letters, give only ynas. Lepage Renouf, 
PS B4 15421, proposed a Hebrew derivation from the root учо, 
(‘to be noble’) with little probability. 


We proceed to an enumeration of the various 
Pharaohs mentioned in the OT. 
2. OT 1. Abraham's Pharaoh (Gen. 1215 f.) 
Pharaohs has, on the basis of a computation of the 
' lives of the patriarchs, been placed in 
dynasty 12. If the latest chronology is to be followed, 
we ought rather to go back to dynasty 11. As, how- 
ever, this Pharaoh seems to be only a misunderstood 
prinee of southern Palestine (cp the parallel Gen. 36 and 
see MIZRAIM, $ 24), all discussions are idle. 
2. Joseph's Pharaoh lived, according to Ex. 1240, 


1 . The later Egyptians omitted the initial p, a 
popular etymology taking it for the article, which 
was felt to be ungrammatical as long as the expres- 
sion was used for ‘ле king '—7.e. of Egypt. ti 

? In this period it is frequently written playfully 

*the great (double) house,’ which does not alter the 
pronnnciation. In Greek times, even a feminine t-[p]er-'o, Copt. 
TEPPO ‘the qneen' can be formed. 


3 The only analogy would be PEMAG) ‘rich man.’ This 
stands, however, for vewze-‘0, and the short vowel has been 
coloured to a by the ‘Azz. Per, ‘house,’ on the other hand, has 
in all cases been shortened down to 7 (ср PinEsETH, PrTHOM) 
and does not seem ever to have had two syllables. The question 
remains open. The king Pheron of Herodotus may be one of 
that historian's many misunderstandings, and may simply have 
meant ‘king.’ 
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some 430 years before the Exodus. The usual theory 
with regard to the Exodus (see below, 3) would bring 
us down to about 1700 В.с. That would correspond 
with the pertod of the Hyksos dynasty, perhaps more 
accurately with the reign of its first kings. The 
tradition of Apophis (EGYPT, 8 52)—whether it rest on 
a correct calculation or on Josephus’ confusion of 
Hyksos and Israelites—is remarkable, but would bring 
us to the end of the Hyksos-time, which does not seem 
to furnish a smooth calculation. All this depends, 
however, on the Exodus-chronology. 

3. The Pharaoh of the oppression and his successor 
(cp Ex. 223 419) would according to Ex. 111 be un- 
doubtedly Rameses II. and his son, Me(r)neptah. 
This theory has now, however, been finally upset by 
the discovery of the Israel-stele which proves that in 
Merneptab's fifth year Israel was in Asia. See EGYPT, 
$3 58-60, on this conflict. Tt may be mentioned that 
the mummy of the alleged Pharaoh of the Exodus 
(Merneptah) has recently been found in Thebes and is 
now in the museum of Cairo. <A theory of Bunsen, 
placing the 1%хоЧи in the troubled time of Amenophis 
IV. and his immediate successors (1400 B.C. and later ; 
Ecvrtr, $ 56) might be supported by Josephus’s 
extract from Manétho ; but its four or five kings are 
in such inextricable confusion that nothing can be 
proved by the passage. lor the rest, there is much 
that militates against such theories. (Cp MoskEs.] 

4. The Pharaoh contemporary with Solomon, father- 
in-law of the Israelite king (т К. 91624 111, etc.), and 
also of his adversary Hadad (1118),—if one and the 
same person are meant,—would be опе of the last kings 
of the twenty-first Tanitic dynasty, or Shoshenk I., the 
founder of dynasty twenty-two (EGYPT, $63). It is, 
however, again very doubtful whether originally the 
reference was really to some Egyptian ruler(s) and not 
rather to Musrites (see HADAD, MtzRatM, $ 2 0). 

5. Jn z K. 1H4zs, it is very remarkable that Shishak 
—Shoshenk I. —is called not Pharaoh, but simply king of 
Egypt. Griffith (in his most valuable article ‘Pharaoh ' 
in Hastings’ BD) draws the conclusion that the verse 
containing the expression belongs to a source earlier 
than the Pentateuchal sources, which employ regularly 
the expression Pharaoh. [But cp Cvzz. Bib., where it 
is held that there is a confusion between Cushi, king of 
Misrim, and Shishak, king of Misraim. ] 

6. On Pharaoh- Necho see NECHO, and (7) on 
Pharaoh Hophra see HoPttRA. The latter is meant by 
the Pharaoh of Ezek. 29 32. [Cp, however, PROPHECY, 
and Crit, Bib.) W. М.м. 


PHARATHON (gapadwn [ANC32V]), т Macc. 950 
RV, AV Pharathoni See PIRATHON. 


PHARES (фалрєс [Ti. WH]), Mt. 13 Lk. 333 AV, 
RV PEREZ (¢.v.). 

PHAREZ. 1. (102), Gen. 3829 AV, RV PEREZ. 

2. (фарєс̧ [BL]), т Esd. 830 AV — Ezra 85, PAROSH. 

PHARIDA («a p[cliAa [BA]) т Esd. 533 RV, AV 
Pharira = Ezra 255, PERUDA (4.v.). 

PHARISEES. See SCRIBES AND PIIARISEES. 

PHAROSH (0078), Ezra 83 AV, RV PAROSH (g.v. ). 

PHARPAR (D273 9 amappa [B], pappa [Ва тя. bj, 
dapodapa [А]. pappap [1]; Pharphar [Vg.]), one of 
the ‘streams (mau) of Damascus, 2 K.b:2 The 
identification of the Pharpar can hardly be doubtful, 
though it has not been so unanimously agreed upon as 
that of its fellow-stream, the ABANA or AMANA [g.v.]. 
Those who insist on interpreting ‘Damascus’ in the 
question of Naaman to mean the city of that name have 


to identify the Pharpar with the Nahr Taura,! which is 
one of the principal streams into which the Nahr Barada 


1 So Rev. W. Wright of Damascus, Leisure Hour, 1874, р. 
284 (cp Exfos., Oct. 1896, p. 295/.), and long ago Benjamin of 
Tudela. This identification is supported by the Arabic version. 
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is divided, and contributes largely to the fertility of 

e * meadow-land' (e/-z:ezj) of Damascus. It may of 
course be permitted to assume that there was a time 
when the Nahr Taura flowed through Damascus, 
not merely, as it does now, a little to the N., for the 
site of the city of Benhadad cannot have been exactly 
coincident with that of the Damascus of to-day.! But 
how unnecessary it is to put this limitation on the 
meaning of 'Damascus,' will be seen by comparing 
2 S. 85 f. 1 Ch. 1857. 15. 78 Am. 13 (?), where Damascus 
is used as the name of the leading Aramzean state. In 
the question of Naaman, it is not Damascus the city 
but Damascus the country that forms the natural 
antithesis to Israel. As soon as these facts are grasped, 
it becomes natural to identify the Pharpar with the Nar 
el- A'waj (' the crooked '),? which is the only independent 
stream of importance in the required district besides the 
Barada. This river has two principal sources. 


One source is near the village of ‘Arni, on the E. side of 
Hermon, the other, in a wild glen, 2 m. above the village of 
Beit Jenn, known to travellers on their way from Bāniās to 
Damascus. The two streams, called the Nahr ‘Arni and the 
Nahr pennin unite at Sa'sa' and form the H'waz which flows 
from this point onwards in a general direction NW. by N.; it 
is no ‘brawling brook’ (W. Wright) but a copious stream, from 
which, according to Porter, ancient canals carry the water to 
places in the neighbourhood of Damascus. It dies out at last 
in a marsh a little to the S. of that in which the Barada dis- 
appears. 

'The name Pharpar has been thought to survive in 
that of the Nahr (Wady) Barbar, which also rises on 
the E. side of Hermon, but farther to the N., and flows 
S. of Damascus.” Burton indeed declares, ‘There is 
absolutely no айу Barbar. But there is a Jee? 
Barbar which may be seen from Damascus’ ( Unexpdored 
Syria, 1115, n. 8). This, however, does not really touch 
the identification of names. T R.C: 


PHARZITES ($787), Nu. 2620 AV, RV PEREZITES. 
See PEREZ. 


PHASEAH (D8), Neh. 75: AV, RV PASEAH (0.0.). 


PHASELIS (фаснліс [NV], BaciheiàaN, [A]. 
x Macc. 1523), a Dorian colony on the confines of Lycia 
and Pamphylia, standing on a small peninsula, the first 
land sighted on the voyage from Cilicia to Rhodes 
(Livy, 9723), ‘over the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia ' 
(Acts275). It was notoriginally Lycian (cp Strabo, 667) ; 
but later it was incorporated, and finally became a 
member of the Lycian League (cp coins, and C/G 4324, 
4332: so Kalinka in Kiepert's Fesischrif?, 1898, p. 
167 /.), and marked the eastern limit of Lycian extension. 
"Fhe town possessed no fewer than three harbours, and 
was a great place of maritime trade (Strabo, 666 ; Thuc. 
269, тӧу mov TOY O\Kddwy Tov ато Фосућ:доѕ, and 
fd. 888; Pol. 309). A testimony to its far-reaching 
commerce is the fact that, before the middle of the 
sixth century B.C., it shared in the Hellenion, or 
sanctuary and ‘emporium’ of the Greeks at Naucratis 
in Egypt (Herod. 2178). Hence Phaselis had a Jewish 
colony in 139 B.C. (1 Macc. 1523). 

The importance of Phaselis lay not solely in commerce. 
Above it rose the Solyma mountains (Гаа Dagh), which 
left only a narrow passage by the sea—the pass of Mt. Klimax 


— which was often overflowed by the waves when the wind was 
E.: here Alexander and his army barely escaped with their 


1 Cp Sayce, Patriarchal Palestine, p. 24. 

2 So Nóldeke, Robinson, and especially Porter (Five years in 
Damascus, 1299; ‘The Rivers of Damascus,’ Journ. of Sacred 
Lif., July and Oct., 1853). Burton doubtfully identifies with 
the stream of ‘Ain Fijeh (Unexplorea Syria, 1115). But this 
stream joins the Barada, 

3 It has been surmised that anciently the stream joined that now 
called the Nahr 4'2ea7, and was popularly confounded with it, 
and Dr. Thomson (ZÆ 3 430) states that one of the existing 
smaller trihutaries of the S477 (the name of the Mahr рау 
in the first part of its course) comes down the I’ady Barbar. 

4 aondcs, authors ; PacyAis, inscrr. ; ФасуА(є)ітфр, coins. 

5 Jt struck coins with a variety of types in the sixth and 
early part of the fifth century B.c., ceasing on the rise of the 
Athenian empire (about 466 p.c.) Cp Hill, Brit. Mus. Cat. 
of Greek Coins, [Lycia]. 
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lives in 334 в.с. (Strabo, 666 /. ; cp Spratt and Forbes, Travels, 
11987). In Roman times the commerce of Phaselis had 
degenerated into piracy, with the result that the town lost its 
independence in 77-75 В.С.1 

The place is now called 7e4zr-ova г it shows con- 
siderable remains of its harbours, and of a theatre, 
stadium, and temple. ‘The temple of Athens at Phaselis 
claimed to possess the spear of Acnilles (Paws. iii. 38). 

See further description in Beaufort, A'azasania, 56 f. 

м. J. W. 

PHASIRON, THE SONS OF, an unknown Arabian 
tribe whom Jonathan the Maccabee smote (x Macc. 
966 dacipwn [А]. флсєром [N]. фарісом [VI 
if *sons of Pharison' (so V) is not due to a misunder- 
standing of ps% +32, ‘members of a robber-band’ ; cp 


Dan. 1114. Т.к. C. 


PHASSARON, RV Phassurus (флссоүроү [A]). 
т Esd.525— Ezra238, PASIHUR (RV), 3. 


PHEBE (goiBH [Ti. WH]) Rom. 16: AV, RV 
PHG:BE (g.v. ). 


PHENICE. т. ($oiNiKH. [Ti. WH]) Acts 11 19, 
etc., AV, RV PH«(«ENICIA (g.7.). 
2. (boing, or Poiveg [Ti. WHP, Acts 27 12, AV, RV PucNix. 


The corn-ship from Alexandria in which Paul was 
being conveyed to Italy (Acts 27 6) was so long weather- 
bound at Fair Havens on the S. coast of Crete that the 
voyage could not be accomplished that year (v. 9), and it 
became necessary to select a harbour in which to winter 
(v. 12). The centurion, who in a ship of the imperial 
corn-fleet ranked as senior officer (Ramsay, 57. Paul 
the Traveller, 323 f.), took the advice of the captain 
and the sailing-master (EV wrongly ‘the master and 
the owner’ for xuBepyyrys and vatxAnpos of v. 11), and 
resolved to run westwards if possible to port Phoenix 
(in which attempt, however, they failed). 

To this course Paul himself was opposed, on what grounds 
we are not told ;2 nor again is his precise position in the ship 
made clear. Д 

The expression іп v, 12 (ot mAecoves, ‘the more part advised 5) 
must not be taken to imply а general consultation of the entire 
ships company (Weiss, 21 fostely., Z.c.) Nor can we accept 
the vague statement that Paul was ‘a person of rank whose 
convenience was to some extent consulted, and whose experi- 
ence as a traveller was known to be great’ (so Ramsay, of. cit.), 
as helping to explain how a prisoner should have taken part in 
a council of experts. The liberty accorded to Paul at Sidon 
(v. 3) obvionsly stands in a quite different category. Paul had 
absolutely no experience of the central or western Mediterranean ; 
and captains and sailing- masters were scarcely likely to ask 
the opinion of amateur sailors. We must be on our guard 
against the falsity of the perspective of the writer of Acts, who 
of course looks at all from the point of view of his hero, and 
depicts Paul everywhere as the central figure. It may be 
doubted whether anything more ought to be extracted from the 
narrative of events at Fair Havens than the fact of a general 
objection urged hy Paul with characteristic vigour and direct- 
ness against the proposal when it became known to the ship's 
company. Is it possible that Paul's desire to remain at Fair 
Havens had its origin in a prospect of missionary work? The 
important town of Gortyna was only a few miles from this point 
of the coast (Strabo 478. See GortyNna). 


It is clear from a general consideration of the cir- 
cumstances (see FAIR HaAvxNs) that Phoenix must be 
sought to the westward of the great gulf of Messara, 
which begins at Cape Matala, about 6 m. W. of Fair 
Havens. Н was during the run across this gulf that 
the squall broke which drove the ship off her course 
(v. 15), and ultimately caused her to drift upon the coast 
of Malta (v. 27). 

Phoenix is mentioned by Strabo as a coast settlement 
on what he calls the ‘isthmus’ of Crete—7.e., the 
narrow part of the island between Mount Ida and the 
mountains of the broad western end (475, катод» 


1 Cic. Verr. iv. 1021, Phaselis illa, quam cepit P. Servilius, 
non fuerat urbs antea Cilicum et predonum: Lycit illam, 
Greci homines, incolebant . . . asctverunt sibi tlud oppidum 
pirate primo commercio, deinde etiam societate. 

2 Acts 27 10 merely gives his summing up of the consequences 
foreboded by him if rhe present anchorage was abandoned: 
‘voyage’ (róv тАобь) refers of course only to the proposed run 
to port Phoenix, not to the entire voyage. 
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. . » mpds TH vorlp Poivika tov Aayméov).! Phoenix 
is commonly identified with the modern village and 
harbour of Loutré some miles to the SW., a position 
in conformity both with the notice in Strabo and with 
that of Ptolemy (iii. 17 3). 

Ptolemy locates in this part of Crete a harbour Pheeniciis 
(PowikoUs Аг) and a town Phoenix (boir móts) In the 
Synecdemus of Hierocles (14, ed. Parth) Phoenix appears, under 
the form Phanice, as a bishopric, along with a place Aradena 
—both in the neighbourhood of the island of Clauda (Pavixy 
то: 'ApáÓeva, vja os KAatéos). Aradena is further mentioned 
by Steph. Byz., under the name Araden, as a Cretan town which 
was also called from its position Anopolis, * Upper City’ (Араби 
тбА Kpürus* п ёё 'Avwroàis Аєуєтох Sià то elvat аро). Both 
the name Araden or Aradena and the name Anopolis survive 
unchanged — Anofolis or Anapolis being that of a group of 
villages on the plateau N. of Loutró, W. of which, about a mile 
inland from the harbour, is the village of Aradhena. Both at 
Aradhena and at Loutró are found ancient remains (those at 
the latter place Roman); but the chief ancient Greek site is on 
a hill on the southern edge of the plateau. Here was the ancient 
Araden to which was transferred the name of the harbour 
Phoenix (Loutró).2 

Loutró is described as 'the only secure harbour in 
all winds on the S. coast of Crete’ (cp Smith, op. cil., 
261), and Captain Spratt writes that it is ‘the only bay 
to the westward of Fair Havens in which a vessel of 
any size could find any shelter during the winter months’ 
(quoted by Smith, of. cit., 92, where similar testimony 
by others is colleeted). That imperial ships were some- 
times to be found there is proved by an inscription 
from Loutró (dating from the reign of Trajan) given in 
full by Smith, of. cil., 269 f. 

It is all but impossible, however, to make the identi- 
fication whieh thus appcars so conclusive agree with 
the deseription of the harbour in Acts 27 12. 

There it is described as Амега rhs Круттс BAérovra kara Aipa 
kai ката xopov (AV ‘and lieth toward the south west and north- 
west'; RV 'looking north-east and south-east, RVmg. Gk. 
‘down the south-west wind and down the north-west wind’), 

т. If we adopt the rendering of AV, the identification of 
Phoenix with port Loutró must be surrendered; that harbour 
faces E.—7.e., is open to winds ranging from NE. to SE. We 
must then identify with the harbour W. of the promontory of 
Loutró (ending in Cape Muros), called Phineka Day in the 
Admiralty Chart.? Soundings ranging from three and a half 
fathoms to one would make it as good an anchorage as Loutró 
port. If the objection to wintering at Fair Havens was that it 
lies open to the E. (Acts 27 12), the same objection would apply 
to port Loutré.4 The evidence of navigators acquainted with 
the coast (cp Smith, Z2.) is against the actual existence of a 
sheltered anchorage on the W. of the peninsula, and the charts 
do not decide the point. 

2. If we adopt the rendering of RV (‘looking NE. and SE.) 
we must interpret ката А Ва and кота ywpor as ‘looking down 
the direction of' the winds named. 

This translation is supported by reference to Herod. 4 110, 
‘they were borne along by wind and wave’ (éóépovro xarà кўра 
kai avepov), to which objection is made on the ground that 
there the usage is of a shtp in motion (the objections urged by 
Page, Acts of the Apostles, note in loe., that ‘a harbour does 
not zoze and must look xarà А Ва whether Абр is blowing or 
not, and that ‘if Ad’ and xdépos represent, not points of the 
compass, but winds in motion, then xarà АВа xai xarà хоро in- 
volves the assertion that two winds are blowing at the same 
time,’ are surely in the highest degree sophistical), The ex- 
pression of Arrian (er, Eux. 3, бфио vepeàn éravaaráaa c£cp- 
рау] кат’ ebpor) is not clear (see Smith, of. ci., 89, note, for 
discussion). Josephus, speaking of the places between Joppa 
and Dora, says that they were all ёусориа 8ià tas ката AíBa 
просВоћаѕ (Ant. xv.96). Thucydides describes a steady N. 
wind as ката Bopéav earyKws (б 104). 

In spite of the examples quoted, however, the phrase in Acts 
is obscure: it seems due to a confusion of ideas. Just as in 
English *to look down the wind' means to look in the direction 
in which it is blowing, so in Greek ; nevertheless, ВАєт® used 
of a harbour would naturally imply ‘ facing,’ ‘turned towards.’ 

3. The explanation of Conybeare and Howson (Life and Ef. 
of St. Paul, 2 доо) is that ‘sailors speak of everything from their 
own point of view, and that such a harbour [as that of Loutrá] 
does ‘look "—from the water towards the land which encloses it 


1 Lampa (Lappa, coins and inscrr.) was at a site in the in- 
terior now called Z7'ezs. 

2 There is some evidence that the name Phoenix still survives 
in the locality (cp J. Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. 
Paul, 258); it probably bears reference to the existence in 
early days of a Phoenician trading-post at this point. 

3 (Pub. 1861, from survey by Mr. Millard in 1859; large 
corrections, July 1864.) { 

4 This objection would be met, however, by what we read in 
Smith, 261, 269. 
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—in the direction of ‘south-west and north-west.’ (Similarly 
what we read in Farrar [S¢. Paul, 711] is surely not to be 
justified by appeals to the natural phraseology of v. 27; cp 
Page, 2с.) 

It must be remembered that neither Paul nor the 
writer of Acts ever saw the harbour. 

Literature.—Chiefly J. Smith's Voyage and Shipwreck of 
52. Paul), 1880. Bursian, Geogr. v. Griech., with authorities 
therein mentioned. Ww. J. W. 


PHERESITES (depezaioi [BAL]), т Esd. 869 AV, 
(RV Pherezites)= Ezra 91, PERIZZITE. 


PHICHOL (9»'B; qikoA [AD], iyo [DEL]), 
general of Abimelech, king of Gerar (Gen. 212232 [RV 
Phicol]; 2626). The name, like MICHAL (4.2. }, is 
probably corrupted from 5'rmz«, Abihail, but ultimately, 


like Abimelech, from Jerahmcel. 

The absurd rendering ‘mouth of all’ (cp Gen. 41 40) is as old 
as the Midrash (Ber. rabba, on Gen. 2122). Whiston, the 
translator of Josephus, connects Phicol with @exoAa, the name 
of the native village of Joseph, the famons tax-collector under 
Ptolemy Euergetes (Jos. 4127. xii. 42); so also Fürst. An 
Arabic etymology (/akala, 8, ‘to give attention to") has also 
been ventured. Delitzsch (Par. 270) compares the Hittite 
name Pisiri ; but we require a Semitic name like Abimelech. 

DR, 


PHILADELPHIA (giAadeAdta, Rev. 1:1 37 [\/ Н], 
idadEAgeEia, most minuscules, inscrr. and classical 
authors), a Pergamene foundation, as is 
evident from its situation on the gentle 
slopes at the base of the steeper hills (Mt. Tmolus) 
commanding the site, a position dictated, not by 
military, but by commercial considerations (Ramsay, 
Hist. Geogr. of AM 86, Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, 
2353 n. ; cp Holm, (А. Hisi. ET 4477). It was built 
by Attalus 11. Philadelphus (159-138 B.c.), who also 
founded Attaleia in Pamphylia (see ATTALIA). The 
town lay on the southern side of the valley of the 
Cogamus (or Cogamis: Ramsay, Ces and Bish. of 
PAryg.li96 n.), a tributary of the Hermus, near the 
road uniting the Hermus and Meander valleys. It 
stood, therefore, on the confines of Lydia and Phrygia, 
on the south-western edge of the volcanic region called 
Katakekaumene, or ‘Burnt Region’: it was, however, 
properly a Mysian town (Strabo, 628) separated from 
the bulk of the Mysians by the aforesaid ‘ Burnt Region,’ 
which itself also was variously claimed as Lydian, 
Mysian, or Phrygian, from the interlacing of the bounds 
of the three peoples in this district. The volcanic 
nature of its soil was the cause alternately of the pros- 
perity and the misfortunes of Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia's staple export was wine : its coins show the head 
of Dionysos, the type being doubly appropriate, as Dionysos 
Kathegemon was a great deity at Pergamos (cp the coins of 
Dionysopolis, also founded by Attalus 11., Ramsay, of. ecit. 
1126). Some part of its prosperity was doubtless derived from 
its hot springs (cp Joan. Lyd. 75, 349, where the hot springs of 
Hierapolis and LAopicEA [g.v.] are also mentioned), which 
are still much used; probably connected in some degree with 
these was the celebrity of the city for its festivals and temples, 
the number of which gained it the title of * miniature Athens.' 
Frequent destructive earthquakes, however, threw heavy burdens 
on its finances (Strabo, 579, 628). The status of the town is 
evidenced by the fact that the A’ofnon of Asia, which, according 
to some unknown rule of rotation, held its festival in the chief 
cities of the Province (e.g., Ephesus, Smyrna, Sardis, Pergamos, 
Laodiceia), met also at Philadelphia (C/G 1068, 3428). For 
some time the town even changed its name to Neoczesareia, 
and struck coins under that name during the reigns of Tiberius, 
Caligula, and Claudius (Ramsay, of. eit. 1201). The change 
was made in recognition of the aid rendered by Tiberius on the 
occasion of the great earthquake of 17 A.D. (Tac. Ann. 2 47). 


In later Byzantine times, Philadelphia was a large 
and warlike city (Georg. Acropol. rrr, peylorn xal 
moAvávÓpwmos) and was a bulwark of civilisation in 
this quarter, until, in 1379 or 1390, the united forces of 
the Byzantine Emperor Manuel II. and the Osmanli 
Sultan Bayezid 1. compelled its surrender to the Turks. 


1. History. 


1 Ramsay (SZ. Paul the Traveller, 326) suggests that ‘the 
sailors described the entrance as one in which inward-bound 
ships looked towards NW. and SW., and that in transmission 
from mouth to mouth the wrong impression was given that 
the harbour looked NW, and SW." 
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Possibly this energy, bravery, and self-reliance is trace- 
able to the infusion of Macedonian blood; for 
Macedonian colonists (the Mysomakedones of Pliny, 
HN 5120, and Ptol. у. 215) were planted among the 
Mysians by the Seleucid kings, S. of Philadelphia, on 
the road to Ephesus, in the modern Uzum-Ova (Ramsay, 
op. cit, 1196). 
The church of Philadelphia, though not unreservedly 
praised, like that of Smyrna, stands second in point 
of merit in the list of those addressed in 
2. NT the Apocalypse. Both Smyrna and 
references. Philadelphia were troubled by those 
‘who say they are Jews, and are not’ (Rev. 29 39). 
Ignatius, writing a few years later, also found it 
necessary to warn the Philadelphians against the 
preachers of Judaism (ad Phil. 6) as well as against 
disunion (chap 7). In Philadelphia the Jewish element 
predominates, as against the Hellenism rampant in 
Pergamos (Rev. 213) The town is still to a large 
extent Christian (cp Rev.312) Its modern name is 


A la-Sheher.! 
See Curtius, Machtrag sn den Beitr. zur Gesch. м. Topogr. 


Kleinas., 1873. W. J. УУ. 

PHILARCHES (o dyAapyuHc [VA]), 2 Масс, 832 
AV, regarding the word as a preper name; but RV 
‘the phylarch.’ 


PHILEMON, EPISTLE ТО (ттрос PiAHMONA; SO 
Ti. WH with NA and other MSS, but fuller superscrip- 
Hist tions also occur mainly to indicate that the 
TN Epistle was written by the apostle Paul 
and at Rome, see Tisch. 8a) is the name of a short com- 
position which has come down to us from antiquity as 
the thirteenth in the NT collection of ‘ Epistles of Paul.’ 
Tertullian (adv. Л/ағс. 521) is the first who expressly 
mentions the writing as included by Marcion among 
the ten epistles of Paul accepted by him, adding the 
remark that this was the only epistle whose brevity 
availed to protect it against the falsifying hands of the 
heretic (‘soli huic epistolae brevitas sua profuit ut 
falsarias manus Marcionis evaderet'). It retained its 
position undisturbed, although now and then (as, for 
example, by Jerome) its right to do so had to be 
vindicated against some (' plerique ex veteribus ') who 
thought the honour too great for an epistle having no 
doctrinal importance. Others did not fail to praise 
this commendatory letter of the apostle on behalf of a 
runaway slave as a precious gem showing forth Paul's 
tenderness and love for all his spiritual children, even 
those who were the least of them if judged by the 
standard of the world. 

F. C. Baur was the first (Pastoralbr. 1835; Paulus, 
1845) who found himself led by his one-sided preoccupa- 
tion with the four ‘principal epistles’ (see PAUL; 
PHILIPPIANS, EPISTLE TO THE, $ 1) to raise difficulties 
with regard to the Epistle to Philemon. Its close 
relationship to Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 
especially the last-named, which he found himself unable 
to attribute to Paul, was too much for him, although in 
this case his 'tendency-criticism' failed him. The 
considerations he urged in addition were certain drag 
Aeyoueva,the romantic colour of the narrative, the small 
probability of the occurrence, some plays upon words 
and the perhaps symbolical character of Onesimus,— 
points which, all of them, can be seen set forth in detail 
in Paulus, 2 88-94. 

Thorough-going disciples of the Ttibingen school, such as 
Rovers іп his Vieuw Testamentische letterkunde (1888), followed 
in the footsteps of their leader although with occasional modi- 
fications in detail. Rovers saw in the epistle a concrete illustra- 
tion of what is laid down in Colossians as to the relation between 
masters and slaves. Pfleiderer (Pau/inismus, 1890, pp. 42/1), 
although impressed by the simplicity and naturalness of the 
motive of Philemon, could not get over its agreement with 


Colossians, and, taking refuge in the consideration that Onesimus 
seemed to betray an allegorical character, ended by regarding 


1 Ala-Sheher—the ‘ spotted (or parti-coloured) city’ (see 
Murray's Handbook to A.M. 83). Older books call it, by a 
mere error, A Hlah-Sheher—the ‘City of God.’ 
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the epistle as a symholical illustration of the relation between 
Christian slaves and their masters as set forth in Col. 3 22-4 1. 
Similarly Weizsäcker (Apost. Zettalter(), 1892, 545), who found 
himself compelled in view of Colossians to regard Philemon *as 
an illustrative example of a new doctrine bearing on the Christian 
life, the allegorical character of which is already shown by the 
very name of Onesimus.' 


'Those who did not adopt the Tübingen position in 
its entirety, but endeavoured to rescue at least some of 
the ‘minor’ Pauline epistles—such critics as Hilgenfeld 
and S. Davidson—either argued for the genuineness or 
sought a way out of the difficulty of maintaining its 
genuineness as a whole by a hypothesis of interpolations. 
So Holtzmann 21/7, 1873, pp. 428-41 (with regard 
to vv. 4-6, controverted by Steck /P7, 1891, pp. 
570-584), and W. Brückner, Chron. Reihenfolge, 1890, 
pp. 200-3 (as regards vv. 5 f., controverted by Haupt, 
Komm. 1897, p. 10). 

‘The conservative school carried on its opposition to 
Baur and his followers with greater or less thorough- 
ness in various introductions and commentaries, the 
most recent being that of M. R. Vincent who (Comm. 
160 [1897]), after briefly summing up the objections, 
proceeds: ‘It is needless to waste time over these. 
They are mostly fancies. The external testimony and 
the general consensus of critics of nearly all schools are 
corroborated by the thoroughly Pauline style and diction 
and by the exhibition of those personal traits with which 
the greater epistles have made us familiar.’ So also 
Zahn (Hind. 1322 [1900]), with the usual pathos, and 
adding a couple of notes: ‘That this epistle also, with 
its fullness of materia] which could not have been 
invented (note 7), should without any support for 
tradition and without any adequate reason whatever 
having been suggested for its invention, have been 
declared to be spurious, does not deserve more than a 
passing mention (note 8).' J. P. Esser also expresses 
himself in a similar manner in an academic thesis that 
seeks to treat the subject with the utmost possible 
exhaustiveness, De Brief aan Philemon, 1875. 

The criticism which refused to accept as an axiom 
the doctrine of the four ‘ principal epistles’ of Paul (see 
PAUL, $$ 30, 32, 34) did not make itself much heard. 
Bruno Bauer was quite silent, and its other repre- 
sentatives contented themselves, as a rule, with the 
declaration —sometinmes more, sometimes less, fully 
elaborated —that we do not possess any epistles of Paul 
at all. В. Steck wrote the treatise already referred to 
(JPT, 1891) in which he concentrated attention upon 
the double character of the epistle, as a private letter 
and as a writing apparently intended for the Pauline 
church ; repeated some of the objections of Baur and 
others; maintained that the ultimate design of the 
author was to 'present vividly' the apostle's attitude 
to the slavery question, as seen in т Cor. 721 f.; 
and took special pains to emphasise the view that the 
unknown writer had made use, in his composition, of 
a correspondence between Pliny and Sabinianus pre- 
served in the Æpistles of Pliny (921 24) to which Grotius 
had long ago called attention (see below, 8 4). Van 
Manen (Handl. 59 [1900]) devoted two sections to a 
statement of his views as to Philemon. 

On the assumption of the correctness of the received 
tradition regarding the canonical epistles of Paul, 
and of the identity of the Oncsimus 
of Philem. то with the person named in 
Col.49, the statement usually met with 
is that Onesimus, a runaway slave, christianised by 
Paul and sent back by the apostle to his master with 
our present ‘letter to Philemon,' originally belonged to 
Colossze, where also lived his master Philemon, a man 
of wealth inasmuch as he owned a slave (!), who, either 
from Ephesus or perhaps at Ephesus itself (for we 
cannot be certain that the apostle ever visited Colossce), 
had been converted by Paul. 

Any one, however, who will allow the epistle to tell its 
own story must receive from it a somewhat different 
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impression. There is in it no information as to who 
Philemon was—he is mentioned in the N'T nowhere else 
and is known only by later tradition—nor as to where 
he was living when Paul, according to Philem, 10-20, 
sent back to him his former slave Onesimus, after he had 
christianised him and so made him a brother of the master 
who could be spoken of as a beloved fellow-worker of Paul 
and Timothy, owing his conversion to Christianity to 
the former (vv. r19). The reader is not further ad- 
vanced in his knowledge when Philemon is named by 
the tradition of a later age as a presbyter, a bishop, 
a deacon, or even an apostle, and Onesinius is reputed 
to have been bishop of Ephesus. For the unpreoc- 
cupied reader this little document of ancient Christianity 
represents itself in various lights, now as a letter written 
by Paul and Timothy to Philemon, Apphia, Archippus, 
and a domestic church (vv. т 20 3 226 25), now as written 
by Paul alone to Philemon (cv. 20 4-224 2324). Sister 
Apphia and Archippus, the fellowsoldier of Paul and 
Timothy according to v. 2, are nowhere else met with 
in the МҰ, unless Archippus be, as many suppose, 
identieal with the person named in Col. 417—which may 
or may not be the case. "That Apphia and Archippus 
should be respectively the wife and the son of Philemon, 
as many are ready to assume, isa gratuitous supposi- 
tion which has no solid ground, and has against it 
the strangeness of the collocation '.Xpphia the sister, 
Archippus our fellowsoldier and the church in the house 
that is thine, Philemon (cov).' 


Paul a prisoner of Christ Jesus and brother Timothy, so we 
Jearn from the epistle, address themselves with words of blessing 
to the persons named (vc. т 2a 3), or otherwise Paul alone does 
so to Philemon (22). Next Paul goes on to say to Philemon 
that he thanks God always for his well-known love and his 
exemplary faith (zv. 4-7) upon which he, as Paul mpeoBurys 
(the aged) and a prisoner of Christ Jesus, beseeches him to 
receive his son Onesimus whom he sends to him, though he 
would willingly have kept him beside himself, as а beloved 
brother (zv. 8-16). Whatsoever expenses may have been in- 
curred the apostle promises to defray (zv. 17-20) He might 
enjoin; but he trusts to the goodwill of Philemon, of whose 
hospitality he hopes ere long to be able to partake (vv. 21-224) 
through the mediating prayers of all of them (8:4 rov mpogevxav 
vuv, 226); next he conveys to Aiz the greetings of Epaphras, 
his fellow-prisoner in Christ Jesus, and of Mark, Aristarchus, 
Demas, Luke, his fellow - workers (zz. 2324), and the epistle 
closes with a word of blessing upon all (v. 25). 


A surprising mixture of singular and plural both in 
the persons speaking and in the persons addressed. 
This double form points at once to 
some peculiarity in the composition of 
the epistle. И is not a style that is natural to any one 
who is writing freely and untrammelled, whether to one 
person or to many. Here, as throughout the discussion, 
the constantly recurring questions as to the reason for 
the selection of the forms, words, expressions adopted 
find their answer in the observation that the epistle was 
written under the influence of a perusal of ‘ Pauline’ 
epistles, especially of those to the Ephesians and the 
Colossians. Take the examples in which one or more 
persons near Paul are named as the writers :— 


3. Composition. 


Col. 11 as Philem. т * Brother Timothy.’ Again, why does 
Paul call himself in Philem. 9 ŝéguios Христор 'Ingov, and not 
as elsewhere бойАо$ or атбттоАо$? The answer is found in Eph. 
3141. What is meant by the inclusion of other names besides 
that of Philemon among the addressees? For answer see 1 Cor. 
12 2 Сог. 1т. Агсһірриѕ comes from Col. +17, the epithets 
cvvepyos and съротратиотус from Phil.225. The ‘church 
which is in the house’ from Col. 415. The prayer in v. 3 from 
Rom. 17 1 Сог. 13 2 Cor. 12 Gal.13 Eph.12 ог Phil.12. The 
thanksgiving and commemoration of e. 4 from Rom. 189 1 Cor. 
14 Eph.116 522 Phil.13 Col.13. 'l'he continual hearing of 
Philemon's love and faith towards all the saints (т. 5) from Eph. 
115 Col.l4. The expression ov уруса (v. 10) from т Cor. 
415 cp Gal. 419. The sending of Onesimus in vv. ro / from 
Col. 48 or Eph. 621: / although in these passages it is Tychicus, 
afree man; mpos орау of v. 15 from 2 Сог. 78 Gal.25; the 
* brother beloved’ and ‘servant in the Lord’ of v. 16 from Col. 
479. The ‘reckoning’ of v. 18 from Phil. 115; ‘I Paul’ vv, 
19 from Gal. 52 Eph.31; ‘with my hand’ from 1 Cor. 1621 
Gal. б тт Col. 4 185; the names in vz. 23 /. from Col. 17 41012 14 
although now Epaphras takes the place of Aristarchus, ‘the 
fellow-prisoner,' as Onesimus a slave takes the place of the free 
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man, the ‘brother beloved’ in Col.49. The final benediction 


comes from Phil. 423. 


Such phenomena are adverse to the supposition that 
Paul can have written the epistle. The thing is possible 
. indeed, but certainly not probable. 
4. Authorship. Rather may we say that no m could 
repeat himself so or allow himself to be restricted to 
such a degree by the limitations of his own previous 
writings. Nor can we think of Paul, however often we 
are told that he did so, as having put a private letter, 
after the manner here observed, into the form of a 
church epistle. We need not pause to conjecture what 
was the relation between him and Philemon, or where 
the latter had his home— whether in Coloss, Ephesus, 
Laodicea, somewhere else in Asia Minor, or perhaps 
even somewhere beyond its limits ; nor vet as to the 
circumstances and date of his conversion by the apostle, 
or as to the reason why the runaway slave Onesimus, 
who as yet was no Christian, should have betaken 
himself precisely to Paul the prisoner—at Cesarea, 
shall we say, or at Rome? The romantic element in 
the story does not need to be insisted on. It is to be 
put to the credit of the writer who may very well 
perhaps have made use of the story which has been so 
often compared with it (see above; Plin. “fist. 921 24). 
A freedman (Zertus) of Sabinianus makes his escape 
and seeks refuge with Pliny, who was known to him as 
a friend of Sabinianus who also lives in Rome, where- 
upon Pliny sends him back with a commendatory letter 
in which be pleads for the runaway from the standpoint 
of pure humanity. Our unknown author makes the 
freedman into a slave whom he brings into contact, at 
an immense distance from his home, with Paul, 
Philemon's spiritual father, who converts Onesimus 
also, and thereupon sends him back with a plea for 
the slave from the standpoint of Christian faith and 
Christian charity. He has thus presented us with an 
ideal picture of the relations which, in his judgment, 
that is according to the view of Pauline Christians, 
ought to subsist between Christian slaves and their 
masters, especially when the slaves have in some 
respect misconducted themselves, as for example by 
secretly quitting their master's service. One might 
also add that he thus has given a practical commentary 
on such texts as Col. 322-25 Eph. 65-9 1 Cor. 7 21-22 
(see Steck). 

The author's name and place remain unknown. He 
is to be looked for within the circle from which the 
‘epistles of Paul’ to the Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, emanated; nor can Philemon be much 
later in date. Probably it was written in Syria or, it 
may be, in Asia Minor about 125-130. In any case, 
later than Paul's death about 64 A.D. and at a time 
when men had begun to publish letters under his 
name, when also they had formed the habit of adorning 
him with titles of honour such as ' bondman’ (бётшо$) 
‘of Christ Jesus,’ ‘aged’ (mpeofórgs), ' being such an 
one as Paul, etc.’ (rovoüros àv ws llafXos, к.т.А.), the 
‘I Paul’ (éyw Па?\оѕ) implies a name of high authority 
(vv. 1919), when further the Christology of the church 
had already so far developed that 3t was possible to 
use convertibly the designations Christ, Jesus, Christ 
Jesus, Jesus Christ, and to speak of him as the fountain 
of grace and peace as God himself is (тт. 325) and as 
'the Lord' who is the centre towards whom all the 
thinking and striving of believers is directed (zv. 3 5-9 
2023). On the other hand, it is of course earlier than 
Tertullian's Marcion. 

If the epistle can no longer be regarded as a direct 
product of Paul's spirit, so full of Christian charity, it 
5. Value nevertheless remains to show by an example 

li * what Christianity at the time of its com- 
position had been able to achieve as a guiding and 
sanctifying force in the case of certain special problems 
of life, and what the several relations were amongst 
believers of that time, 
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The commentaries of J. B. Lightfoot (Philippians, 1868, (10) 
1890), Н. von Soden (/7C(3, 1891), Ellicott (PAzzapzans, 1861, 
1888, E. Haupt (C cfangenschaftsbriefe, 


6. Literature. 1897), M. R. Vincent (PAilippians, 1897) 
will be found useful, though all of them ac- 


cept the Epistle as genuine. Cp also Holtzmann (Eint. (8) 246-7), 
S. Davidson (Zu£rod.(3) 1153-169), Zahn (z(2) 1 pp. 311-326), 
Steck (/P 7 1891, рр. 570-584), Van Manen (Handl. 59). 
W. C. v. M. 
PHILETUS (фиАлАнтос [Ti. WH]), mentioned with 
Hymenzus in 2 Tim.217;f. That he was really a 
teacher opposed to Paul, is altogether unprovable (see 
HYMEN:;EUS); he is but a type of Gnostic teachers who 
obtained influence after Paul's time. He takes the 
place of the Alexander coupled with Hymenzeus in 
т Tim. 12o— why, it is useless to conjecture. Т. K. C. 


PHILIP (фїАттттос [ANV]. Two of the five 
Philips of Macedon are named in the Apocrypha. 

i. Philip IL, father of ALEXANDER the Great, 
I Масс. 11 62; see ALEXANDER, I. 

2. Philip V., mentioned together with his (illegitimate) 
son PERSEUS (g.v.) in r Macc. 85 as an example of the 
warlike success of the Roman arms. 


As is well-known, Philip V. was finally defeated at Cynos- 
cephale in Thessaly (197 B.c.), Perseus at Pydna (168 B.c.). 
See further Smith's Dict. Class. Biog., s.v., and Ency. Brit.(9), 
s.v. ‘Macedonian Empire.’ 


3. One of the ‘ friends’ (or, according to 2 Macc. 9 29, 
a foster-brother) of Antiochus Epiphanes to whom was 
entrusted the bringing up of the child afterwards known 
as Antiochus Eupator (164 B.C., т Масс. 614 ). ‘In 
thus designating Philip and not Lysias (cp 332) as 
regent and guardian to the minor Antiochus, he may 
have been influenced by the utter failure of the campaign 
conducted by Lysias against Judæa' (Camb. Bible, 
ad loc.) For his fate see Lysias. Another tradition 
tells that fearing the young son he fled to Ptolemy Philo- 
metor (2 Macc. 9 29). Не is commonly identified with :— 

4. A barbarous Phrvgian whom Antiochus Epiphanes 
left in charge of Jerusalem (about 168 B.c.), which he 
governed with great cruelty (2 Масс. 522, ср 611). 
Fearing the growing strength of Judas the Maccabee he 
sought help from PTOLEMY [g.v., $ 4 (1)], the governor. 
of Coele-Syria, who sent GORGIAS and NICANOR (88 7). 
It is not improbable that he was the messenger who 
brought the tidings of the ill success of Lysias to 
Antiochus (1 Macc. 65), which makes the account of 


his advancement to high office more intelligible. 

s. The chancellor of Antioch whose excesses caused Lysias 
and Antiochus Eupator to withdraw from the invasion of Judæa 
(2 Macc. 13 23). In spite of the difference in the traditions he is 
possibly to be identified with (3) and (4) ahove. 

6. For Philip (Herod), see HERop, Famity oF, $$ 9, 11. 


PHILIP, THE APOSTLE, and PHILIP, THE 
EVANGELIST. In the NT two followers of Jesus, 
1. Distinct both bearing the name of Philip, are 
à clearly distinguished. — (i.) The name 
Persons. holds the fifth place in all four lists of 
the twelve apostles; in Mt. (I03) Mk. (318) and Lk. 
(614) that of Bartholomew is coupled with it, in Acts 
(113) that of Thomas (see APOSTLE). Nothing further 
is related concerning this apostle, save in the Fourth 
Gospel (see below, 8 5). (ii) In Acts 65 a Philip is 
reckoned as one of the ‘seven’ at Jerusalem. Accord- 
ing to 85-40 he labours as a missionary in Samaria 
after the death of Stephen his fellow deacon (bv zv. 
1 1418 he is expressly distinguished from the apostle), 
and baptizes the Ethiopian eunuch. In 218 f. (belong- 
ing to the ' we '-source) we learn that he received Paul 
on his last journey to Jerusalem as his guest at Caesarea, 
and that his four unmarried daughters, endowed with 
the gift of prophecv, were there with him. In this 
passage he is described as one of the seven and also as 
'the Evangelist' (on the title see EvANGELIST, and 
MINISTRY, $ 394, д). Ewald attributed to him an 
original gospel (see GOSPELS, § 157 A, iid). 
In the account of Philip in Acts there are various 
points demanding attention. 
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(2) In the first place it is surprising to find that in Acts 
2. Credibility 2110 Agabus is brought in to foretell to 
of AUS. Paul his destiny. 

This is no sufficient reason, however, for 
regarding the mention of the prophetic daughters of Philip i in 
v. 9 as(1) a mistake of the author's, or (2) as a gloss. Both 
allegations are simply bold attempts to escape the difficulty 
involved in the statement in the verse, that 1he evangelist had 
prophetic daughters, as against the assertion of the Church 
Fathers that the prophetic women were daughters of the aposile 
(see below, $ 44,c) The deletion of v. 9 would not in any case 
remove the difficulty that Agabus is in this chapter introduced 
as if he had never been mentioned before, while yet his name 
is actually met with іп 1128, A much preferable supposition 
would be that according to the ‘ме '-source it was the daughters 
of Philip who made the prediction to Paul and that a redactor 
of Acts hearing in mind 1 Cor. 14 34 (women 10 keep silence) found 
something ohjectionable in this and therefore put the prophecy 
into the mouth of Agabus. 


(^) Whilst 840 prepares the reader for the presence of 
Philip in Caesarea it is not easy to. see why Ashdod is 
named as the place to which he was ‘ caught away.’ 

If an interval of time (a short interval, of course) had been 
specified within which Philip had been found at Ashdod, we 
might suppose the true explanation to be that that city was named 
on account of its considerable distance from the place where the 
eunuch had been baptized. This specification of time being 
absent, perhaps the source used by the author of Acts at 
this point contained an account of some occurrence in Ashdod 
which has not been preserved to us. 

(c) The statement of 814-17 that the converted 
Samaritans were not able to reccive the Holy Ghost 
save by the laying on of hands of the apostles, as well as 
the whole story of Simon Magus (see MINISTRY, § 34¢ 
and SIMON MaGus) must be regarded as quite un- 
historical. The account of Philip's missionary activity 
in Samaria, on the other hand, is not similarly open to 
question, nor yet that of the conversion of the eunuch, 
although it will hardly be denied that this last seems to 
have received later touches. Such a touch, in particular, 
may be seen in the miraculous ‘rapture’ of Philip, 
parallel to that of Habakkuk in Bel and the Dragon 
(v. 35[36]) or to the sudden appearances and disappear- 
ances suggested by rK.18:8 2K.216; clearly it 
serves to bring the narrative to an effective close. 

Even as regards those statements about Philip, how- 
ever, which are not in themselves 
ка кше incredible, it is necessary to bear 
of Philip in ТЕ чы о: К Е or 

always in mind their obvious suitability 
Acts. T 
to the purpose of the writer of Acts. 

The Samaritans occupy an intermediate position between 
Jews and Gentiles. As for the eunuch, he is indeed a Gentile, 
yet a Gentile of the class which already stands very near to 
Judaism (827). The person specially fitted to be the first 
missionary of the gospel to people of this description will be not 
one who comes from the straitest Jewish circles but one who is 
represented (61) as having heen chosen in the interests of the 
Hellenists,—that is, of the Jews of the Dispersion resident in 
Jerusalem, —and who therefore also, after the manner of so 
many other Jews having relations with Greeks, bore a Greek 
name (cp NAMEs, § 86). 

Thus Philip comes to be the character in Acts to whom 
the preliminary stages of the mission to the Gentiles are 
assigned. ‘The original apostles take knowledge of the 
Samaritan mission and give it their sanction only at a 
later stage. The difficulty as to whether a Jewish- 
Christian missionary may or mav not enter a Gentile 
house is not raised so far as Philip is concerned, but 
only afterwards in the case of CORNELIUS (g.2.), who 
in 102 is designated as proselyte indeed, but throughout 
the whole of the rest of the narrative is treated as a 
Gentile pure and simple. Thus the story advances 
step by step. This, however, raises the question 
whether in what we are told about Philip there may not 
be much which, if not freely invented, has at least been 
arranged and combined to suit the plan of the author. 

Before passing on to what the Fourth Gospel has to 
say about Philip, it will be well that we should notice 
at how early a date in the writings of 
the church fathers the evangelist Philip 

M begins to be taken for the apostle of 

Ghee the same name, the explanation being, 
obviously, to be sought in the conscious or unconscious 
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wish to have an apostolic head to whom reference can 
be made, especially in dealing with heretics. 

(а) Whether Papias shared the confusion is uncertain. 

According to Eusebius (//£ iii. 399) Papias recorded in his 
book that he had received from the daughters of Philip the 
account of a raising from the dead (vexpod арастасчу) which 
had occurred in their father's time and neighbourhood (xar'abróv ; 
not ‘through his instrumentality’), as also the information that 
Justus Barsabas drank deadly poison with impunity. The 
excerpt from Papias published by de Boor in TU v. 2 туо which 

oes as far back perhaps as to Philip of Side (circa 430) proceeds 
in immediate continuation of the words quoted under Јонм, SON 
OF ZEBEDEE ($ 44) to say: ‘The said Papias recorded, as 
having received [it] from the daughters of Philip, that Barsabas, 
who also is Justus, having when put to the trial by unbelievers 
drunk the poison of a serpent, was kept unharmed in the name 
of Christ, He records, moreover, yet other wonders and especi- 
ally what happened in the case of the mother of Manaimus 
[Acts13 17], she who rose again from the dead.'! As Papias 
carries back his information only to Philip's daughters, he would 
appear not to have been personally acquainted with their father. 
Zahn's view (Forschungen, 6 1667.) that the words of Eusebius 
(//F iii. 39 9) * Papias being a contemporary of theirs’ (xarà rovs 
av TOUS —1.e., of jene and his daughters [not катӣ tas abràs, of 
Philips daughters] ó Hamas yevóuevos) are to be taken as 
proving that Eusebius found in the book of Papias attestation 
of that writer's acquaintance, not only with the daughters of 
Philip but also with Philip himself, becomes all the more improb- 
able if Zahn (109) is right in his conjecture that Papias had been 
brought up in the same city of Hierapolis in Phrygia where he 
afterwards came to be bishop, and where Philip, after spending 
the whole of the latter part of his life there, was also huried 
(so Polycrates; see 4, below).2 It thus becomes a possibility 
that by the Philip whose utterances, just like those of Andrew, 
Peter, John, the son of Zebedee, and the rest, he had learned 
only at the mouth of third persons (see JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, 
$ 4 begin. and 4), Papias may have intended the evangelist at 
Hierapolis.3 He does not use, however, the distinctive designa- 
tion ‘apostle’ (атбетоАо$), but calls all his authorities simply 
‘disciples of the Lord’ (иобутаї rod курѓоџ), and distinguishes 
them simply as living or dead. 

(4) In Polycrates of Ephesus (circa 196 A.D.) the 
confusion of the two Philips is express and complete: 
‘Philip, him of the twelve apostles, who lies buried in 
Hierapolis, and two daughters of his who grew old as 
virgins, and that other daughter of his who after having 
discharged her citizenship in the Holy Ghost is at rest 
in Ephesus.' 4 

Eusebius who has preserved these words for us (ZZ iii. 31 3= 
v. 24 2) not only utters no caveat, as he is careful to do in the 
parallel case where Irenzeus confuses the two Johns (JOHN, SON 
OF ZEBEDEE, $ 7a, end), but actually in his own words with 
which he prefaces and closes the citation in iii. 312 6 (notwith- 
standing the reference he makes in the intermediate passage— 
iii. 3t 5—to Acts218/) as also in iii. 399 designates the Philip 
referred to by Polycrates as ‘the apostle’ (róv améarodov). It 
is in the highest degree improhable, notwithstanding the con- 
tention of Zahn (4c. 162 /:), that he is here using the word 
‘apostle’ in its wider sense in which it is equivalent to ‘evangelist’ 
(see Ministry, $ 392). Zahn (p.7 n.2) is able to adduce but 
one solitary passage in which Eusebius follows this wider usage, 
and here he is following another writer pretty literally (JÆ 
1.13 11): * Thaddzus an apostle, one of the seventy’ (Oaó8atov 
andaToAoy eva rov «Вдоџкорта). 

(c) Clement of Alexandria (Szrom. iit. 6 52 f., p. 535, 
ed. Potter; also in Eus. ÆÆ ii. 301) enumerates 
Philip along with Peter and Paul as belonging to the 
category of married apostles: ‘for Peter indeed and 
Philip both became fathers, and Philip also gave he 
daughters to husbands ; and Paul in like manner,’ etc, 
(Ilérpos pév yap x. ФІМттоѕ ётадототсарто, ФіМттоѕ дё 
K. Tas Ovyarépas üvüpáauv доке. кай dye lados, etc.). 

According to Zahn (173) Clement here really intends the 


1 Палос ó eipmuévos iaTópyaev ws mapaAaBüóv aro Tav 
ÜvyaTépov quACGrmOv от: BapaáBas 6 каї "Iova os Soxipagouevos 
Ото TOV àmígG Tov (Ov éxidyys muov ev óvójsart то? Xpua Tov атаб 
SrepvadyOyn. — "Iaropet бё каї dAdo Oavpara кої рамата TO ката. 
THY рутера Mavaipov Tov €x vek«pov àvaaTüaav. 

2 Even if we held with Corssen (ZAVT IV, 1901, p. 292) that 
Harnack (ACZ ii. [= Chronol.] 1 3-25) has proved that in Euseb, 
(2с.) we must after abrobs supply xpóévovs, and that in all such 
cases the time of the emperor last mentioned is meant, the pas- 
sage would not involve the view that Philip was still alive. 
Moreover, Harnack's contention is difficult, and our passage is 
not in his list. Soalsoina, Z. 5 (above), xpóvov (after кат’ avróv)is 
linguistically inadmissible,and reference toan emperor impossible. 

3 The possibility is further increased if the view of the words of 
Eusebius which is taken in GosPErs, col. 1816, n. І, is accepted. 

4 QíAurmov tov тои дюдєка amogTÓÀov, 05 кєкоѓилтоа ёр 
“Тератблє:, кої úo Ouyarépes аўто? yeynpaxviar mapÜévot, кої Ù 
<теро ауто? Üv'yárnp èv dyip mvevpart moAtTevoapery ў ёи Ederw 
&vamayerat, 

i 
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apostle Philip, since he states about his daughters something 
different from what was known about the daughters of the 
evangelist. We find, however, that Zahn himself (170) infers 
from Polycrates that the fourth daughter of Philip the Evangelist 
must have died or remained in Palestine as a married woman ; 
and it has further to be observed that Polyerates regards the 
third daughter as having been married, for he mentions only 
two as being virgins. ‘Thus the discrepancy between Clement 
and Polycrates is not so great as had been supposed. 

In fact, Lightfoot (Colossians 45 f. [1875]) found him- 
self able to make the assertion that Polycrates intended 
by the Philip who lived in Hierapolis, not the evangelist 
with his four prophetically-gifted daughters, but the 
apostle, who had three daughters, not so endowed, one 
of whom was a married woman, and that there has 
been no confusion between the two men at all.! This, 
however, is quite unlikely, as the church fathers never 
bring the two men into contrast as Lightfoot does, 
but invariably speak of only one Philip as having had 
daughters about whom there was something to say. 
The variations in the accounts of these daughters 
(according to the Montanist Proclus in the Dialogue of 
Gaius directed against him fap. Eus. ZÆ iii. 31 4] all 
four daughters of Philip were buried in Hierapolis) are, 
we may rest assured, merely variants of an identical 
story relating to one family only. 

This, however, being granted, we must not overlook the 
further circumstance that Clement (Strom. 111, 425, p. 522 ed. 
Potter) declares Philip to have been the person to whom Jesus, 
according to Mt. 822— Lk. 960, said ‘leave the dead to bury 
their own dead, and follow те. This identification rests 
assuredly on the simple fact that in Jn. 1 43 Jesus is represented 
as saying to Philip ‘follow me’ (the other cases where the word 
is employed are those of Levi or Matthew, in Mk. 214— Lk. 5 27 
=Mt.99, and of the rich man in Mk. 1022= Mt. 1921— Lk. 
1822) Thus here also Clement is thinking of the apostle, and 
nowhere seems to mention the evangelist as a different person ; 
so also later writers (see in Zahn, p. 171, n. 1). 


(d) Aecording to Heracleon (circa 190 A. D. in Clem. 
Strom. iv. 973, p. 595, ed. Potter) Philip died a natural 
death (see JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 5, end). Whether 
Heracleon intends the apostle or the evangelist or does 
not at all distinguish between the two remains uncertain. 

(e) The Montanists towards the end of the second 
century referred to the four daughters of Philip, along 
with Agabus and other Old-Christian prophets in justi- 
fication of their claim that the gift of prophecy was still 
among them (Eus. //Ё v. 17 5 iii. 31 4, Orig. in Catenze 
[vol. 5] in Epist. ad Cor. [Cramer, p. 279]). 

'The Fourth Gospel, in virtue of its repeated references 
to Philip, would supply material for some characterisation 

of the apostle were it not that unfor- 
Веи tunately all the most important of the 
narratives in connection with which his 
name occurs must be regarded as unhistorical. 

To this category belong that of the feeding of the five thousand 
(65-7), that of the visit of the Greeks (12 20-22; cp GosrELs, 
$ 140c; JOHN, $ 27), that of the call of Philip (1 43-46),—a 
narrative which so far as its connection with the calling of Peter 
and Andrew (1 35-42) is concerned is wholly irreconcilable with 
the synoptists’ account of the call of the brothers (Mk. 1 16-18 
and |5); the narratives cannot refer to distinct incidents (it is 
inconceivable that disciples, once called, should have left Jesus 
and then have been called by him once more just as if they had 
never been with him). Equally unhistorical is it that Jesus 
ever said: *he that hath seen me hath seen the Father' (149). 

1f, however, we decide that the figure of Philip serves 
in Jn. as the embodiment of an idea, then we shall find 
the idea so expressed to be the same as that in Acts ; 
it is he who makes the first preparatory steps for the 
admission of Gentiles to Christianity by being, along 
with Andrew (the only other of the twelve who bears 
a Greek name), the intermediary through whom the 
inquiring Greeks are brought to Jesus. Perhaps this 
is also the reason why his home is given (as also that 
of Andrew) as having been a city of Galilee with 
a mixed Gentile population (Jn.144, recalled also in 
1221).2 The same point of view would be disclosed in 


1 Similarly Corssen (ZNTIV, тоот, pp. 289-299), who, how- 
nr charges the Montanists (below e) with. identifying the two 

ilips. 

2 It must not be overlooked that in Mk. 4 16-21 it is Caper- 
naum rather than Bethsaida that appears to be the home of 
Andrew, and that in the time of Jesus Bethsaida did not belong 
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its being Philip who brings NATHANAEL [¢.z.] to Jesus, 
if indeed we are to understand by this mysterious 
personality the apostle Paul for whose activity Philip 
prepares the way in Acts.! Philips appearing also 
among the seven may moreover explain why it is to 
him that the question of Jesus in 65 is addressed: 
‘whence are we to buy bread?’ It is thus the figure 
of the evangelist that underlies the Philip of the Fourth 
Gospel. Since, however, he is represented as an 
apostle, we see that the confusion of the two persons 
already spoken of can be traced back even to this 
gospel. After the same fashion as the non-apostolic 
John of Ephesus (see JOHN, $$ 3-7), the other non- 
apostolic church-head of Asia Minor is elevated to the 
apostolic dignity. Finally, as Philip has assigned to 
him a rank in the apostolate that is inferior to the 
highest, we can perceive that both in 67 and in a 
less characteristic passage, 148-10 (Lord, shew us the 
father), he is intended to figure as one of the many 
persons in the Fourth Gospel who are still deficient in 
the true knowledge of the divinity of Christ. 
(а) Philip the evangelist is usually reckoned as one of the 
seventy (Lk. 101). (4) As for the apostle—the apostle at least 
of Jn. 144 1221—the only reminiscence in tra- 
6. Later dition i is the statement that he began a mission- 
traditions. ary journeying from Galilee. (c) All the other 
legends relating to the apostle rest upon what 
we are told of the evangelist. Whilst Tischendorf (Acta apost. 
apocr., 75-104; Ађоса?. apocr., 141-156) and Wright (Apocr. 
Acis of the Apostles, 1871, рр. 69-92 of the English, translation) 
give fragments only, and Lipsius (A дой». A fp.-gesch. ii, 2 1-53 and 
passint) had access to no further materials, a large part of a 
consecutive work— viz. the first to the ninth and also the fifteenth 
and last rpagts of the Acta PAilippi—was published by Batiffol 
in the Analecta Bollandiana, 9G 890) 204-249, and dealt with 
by Lipsius (in his ‘ Ergánzungsheft,' 1890, pp. 65-70), by Stólten 
(in JPT, 1891, pp. 149-160), and by Zahn (618-24). The basis of 
this work is gnostic ; but it has undergone much revision in the 
catholic sense. lt represents Philip as having exercised his mis- 
sionary activity not only in Phrygia (particularly at Hierapolis) 
but also i in almost every other province of Asia Minor as well as 
in the ‘city of Asia,’ in addition to Samaria, Ashdod (cp Acts 
8 s- 40). from Parthia ‘to the cities of the Candaci’ by the sea, 
or in * Parthenia by the sea of the Candaci’ (cp Queen Candace 
in Acts 8 27), i in ‘Carthage (a corruption from Kavédxwy?) which 
is in Ashdod,’ in ‘ Hellas the city of the Athenians’ (plainly due 
to the "EAÀqves of Jn.1220), in Nicaterapolis in Hellas, in 
Scythia, in Gaul (= Galatia ?), etc. He is accompanied by his 
sister Mariamne instead of his daughters. His death is repre- 
sented at one time as having been a natural one, at others as 
having been by hanging, or crucifixion, head downwards, along 
with stoning. When at a later date it came to be perceived 
that the evangelist was a different person from the apostle, a 
see and place of burial were assigned to him at Tralles in 
Caria. (d) On the Gospel of Philip see APOCRYPHA, $ 26, 9. 
In the Pistis Sophia there mentioned (32, 70,4 of the MS trans- 
lated by Schwartze, ET Бу С. К. S. Mead, 1896) it is Philip 
(along with Thomas and Matthew) who has to write out all the 
words of the risen Jesus. Zahn's view (Gesch. d. NTlichen 
Kanons, ii. [761-] 768) that the gospel of Philip came into exist- 
ence in the first decades of the second century rests on no solid 
basis (cp Harnack, ACL ii. (= CAxon.)1 592 f}. P. W. S. 


PHILIPPI (diAirrTO! [Ti. WH]) in early Christian 
times was a considerable city of Macedonia not far from 
1. History. the Ægean. It took its name from King 
Philip (the father of Alexander the Great) 

who towards the middle of the fourth century в.с. had 
made hiniself master of the neighbouring gold mines and 
the ancient Crenides (Kpnvides) or ‘ Fountains,’ upon 
the site of which he founded a frontier city whieh was 
called after himself. About 167 B.C. it came into the 
possession of the Romans, who divided Macedonia into 
four regions or free republics—having for their respective 
capitals Amphipolis, Thessalonica, Pella, and Pelagonia 


to Galilee at all but to the tetrarchy of Philip. Perhaps Jn. 
names Bethsaida because of the identity of name of tetrarch and 
apostle (see BETHSAIDA, $ 3), but perhaps on account of the 
шоу as both Andrew and Peter were fishermen. 

Нот. Z iv., 1872; О. L[orenz], ZWT, 1873, pp. 96-102 ; 
Schwalh, Unsre 4 Evangelien, 1885, pp. 358- 360; Pfleid., 
Urchrist. 7oo n. КОЖ an Israelite’ in v. 47 ср 2 Сог. 11 22, 
also Gal. 113.3 with ‘no guile,’ 1 Thess. 2 3 (8620s) ; with ‘any 
good thing out "of Nazareth?’ in v. 46, cp Acts 228 269; with 
“I saw thee,’ v. 48, cP, Gal.1:5; with ‘of whom Moses and 
the Prophets did write,’ v. 45, cp Rom.321; with ‘come and 
see,’ v. 46, cp 1 Cor. 9 1. 
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—the inhabitants of which, however, were not allowed 
to have connubium or commercial dealings with each 
other outside the limits of their respective regions (see 
Livy, 4529). This policy ot isolation broke the power 
of ‘free’ Macedonia. In 42 B.C. Macedonia became 
the scene of the struggle between the opposing forces in 
the civil war; and by the beginning of the Christian 
era we find it a Roman province governed now by a 
senatorial, now by an imperial legate (see MACEDONIA, 
§ 2, end). Philippi was fortified and raised to the rank 
of a military colony by Octavianus, the conqueror on the 
adjoining plains of Pharsalia, under the title of Colonia 
Julia Augnsta Victrix Philippensium. The inhabitants 
both old and new—and the latter class was exceptionally 
numerous— received the jus /¢talzcum, whereby they 
practically enjoyed equal privileges with the citizens of 
Rome itself. Аз а ‘colony’ Philippi henceforth became 
much more than a mere city with suburbs; rather it 
became a great department, ‘with boroughs and 
secondary towns’ of which it formed the administrative 
centre, as Vincent remarks (Comm. on Phil., xvi. [1897]). 
There were at that time cities of first and second, third 
and fourth rank, and perhaps even of still lower grade. 
Marquardt (Am. Staadsverw. 1188 [1873]) himself 
speaks in one case of a ‘seventh’ alongside of the ‘first’ 
—the title borne by Ephesus, Pergamus, and Smyrna 
in Asia. He regards it as indubitable that the expression 
‘first ' (mporn) had reference solely to the precedence in 
the festival with which the games of the корӧу 'Acías 
were inaugurated. However this may be, we now 
understand what the much discussed expression (mporn 
Tis Maxedovias тбМм) used with reference to Philippi 
in Acts 1612 means. 

It is not said that Philippi was zke first city or the 
capital of Macedonia, or the first city of Macedonia— 
2. Explanation | being supposed to have begun his 

of Acts 1612, 180035 1) Europe there, because he had 

' not halted at Neapolis or because that 
city did not count, belonging as it still did to Thrace (?). 
All that is said is that Philippi at that time was regarded 
in those partsas a ‘first,’ that is, ‘first class’ city. The 
variants clearly show how very soon the key to the only 
true explanation had been lost. 

Ti.WH and Nestle read, with NAC etc. hres éoriv проту TS 
Se Maxedovias „TONS, koàwvia; D has тротт мєрїдо$ тї 
M.; Е проту мер M.; D xebaAX ris M. móts кол. ; and 
some cursives and translations follow D in taking no account at 
all of mepisos or no 'This word can safely be regarded as a 

‘correction’ just like D's xepaàń or Blass's conjecture mpwrs 
again adopted by Zahn (Z:44.(21376), as if, the division of 
Macedonia in 167 в.с. into four regions being called to mind, it 
were still possible to speak of the ‘first pepis, or Hort's conjec- 


ture of mns IItepóos Max. No conjecture is necessary, nor need 
we, with WH, seek the possible corruption in проти THs meptdos. 


If we simply read with MSS ‘which is a first (class) 
city of Macedonia, a colony’ (ўтиѕ éoriv mpwrn Tis 
M. тфМм$, koXovía), all the variants are explained, the 
meaning being perfectly intelligible. 

The name of the ancient Philippi long survived in 
that of the now extinct village of Filibedjik or Filibat. 
Of the city colony only a few ruins are extant. 

In Old-Christian writings Philippi was mentioned as 
the seat of a church, the first in Europe, founded by 

3. Paul’ Paul on his so-called second missionary 

Ur E journey. Here on a certain Sabbath day, 
' at a place of prayer by the river, outside 
the city gate, he is said to have come into contact with 
the worshippers, especially the devout women, and to 
have made the acquaintance of a certain Lydia, a seller 
of purple from Thyatira in Asia, who ‘ worshipped God ' 
and after having been baptized along with her family by 
Paul received him in her house. Then comes the narra- 
tive of the maid—probably a slave—with a spirit of 
divination who had brought her masters much gain by 
her soothsaying. These men now came forward as 
accusers and prosecutors of Paul and his companion 
Silas, who are beaten with rods and cast into prison, 
but delivered from it in a miraculous way, the jailor and 
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his household being baptized and the apostles honour- 
ably restored to freedom. This narrative may embody 
some kernel of truth, taken from the journey-narrative 
whieh was incorporated with the lost Acts of Paul 
underlying our canonical book of Acts (see PAUL, 
8 37[2]); but as we now read it in Acts 16 r2-40 it is 
assuredly not credible in its entirety, but has been 
palpably retouched, and dates from a later time (cp 
PAUL, $ 33; and van Manen, Paulus, 1109-111). 

In Acts mention is made a second time of a visit by 
Paul to Macedonia, in which connection Philippi is 
again named ; this was on the third so-called missionary 
journey, and when Paul was turning his steps for the 
last time towards Jerusalem (Acts 20 1-6). 

Philippi is once more mentioned in 1 Thess. 22 with 
manifest reference to the events described in Acts 16 12-40; 
in Phil. 1: (ep 415 /.) as the abode of Christians who 
have been long known to Paul (see PitiLiPPIANS 
[Erts.], $ 3); and in the superscription of the epistle 
of Polycarp as the seat of the church of God to which 
Polyearp and the elders with him are represented as 
having sent an epistle when Polyearp had taken over 
from Ignatius the task laid upon him of sending epistles to 
various churches (Ign. ad Pod. 8; see PHILIPPIANS, § 12). 

W. С. v. M. 
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I. PAuvr's ErisTLE ($$ 1-9). Value (8 8). 

History of criticism ($ 1). Abliography (§ 9). 

What Phil. seems to be($ 2). II. PoLvcangr's EPISTLE ($$ 

Contents (§ 3). 10-14). 

Difficulties ($ 4). Teat (§ 10). 

Not a letter ($ 5). Form and contents (8 11). 

Composition ($ 6). Authorship ($ 12 /.). 

Authorship (8 7). Bibliography (8 14). 

There fall to be considered two Old-Christian docu- 
ments—those bearing the names of Paul and of Polycarp 
respectively. 

1. Paul's Epistle. 

The first of the two constitutes one of the NT group 
of ‘epistles of Paul’ (ёт‹столаі llavAov), ‘to Philip- 
f pians' (zpós Pititranoiovs) being the 

shortest form of the title—adopted by 

Ti. WH after NABK, ete. Down to 
1845—or, shall we say, to 1835 ?—no one had doubted 
its right to this position. Men saw in it an expres- 
sion, greatlv to be prized, of the apostle's love for a 
church whieh he had founded, written while he was 
languishing in prison, probably in Rome, and sent by 
the hand. of Epaphroditus who had been the bearer of 
material and spiritual refreshment for Paul, had fallen 
sick, and was now on the point of returning to his home 
in Philipp. ‘The only point on which doubt seemed 
possible was as to the place of composition— whether 
Cesarea or Rome. 

Paulus (1799), Böttger (1837), Thiersch, and Böhmer 
declared for Cæsarea; elsewhere the voice was unani- 
mous: 'theapostle's testament; written in Rome’ ( Holtz- 
mann) ‘The testament of the apostle and the most 
epistolary of all epistles’——‘ der brietlichste aller Briefe.’ 

Then came F. C. von Baur with his thesis that only 
four of the epistles of Paul (Gal., r and 2 Cor., Rom.) 
could be accepted as indisputably genuine—a thesis that 
he employed as a criterion in determining the genuineness 
ofall the rest { Die sogen. Pastoralbr. 1835, p. 79; Paulus, 
1845). Tried by this standard Philippians had, in Baur's 
view, to be at once rejected (Paulus, 1845, pp. 458- 
475). 

The replies of Liinemann (1847), B. Brtickner (1848), 
Ernesti (1848 and 1851), de Wette (1848), and others 
were not effective. Indeed, the support given to Baur 
by Schwegler (1846), Planek (1847), Kostlin (1850), 
Volkmar (1856) did not advance the question more 
than did Baurs own reply to Ernesti and others 
published ın Teol. Jahrb. 1849 and 1852, and after- 
wards incorporated in  Zau/us?, 1866-7, 250-88. 
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Hoekstra (74. 7, 1875) and Holsten (JPT, 1875-6) 
sought to base the Tübingen position as to Phil. upon 
the solid foundation of a more strict and searching 
exegesis, rejecting all that in their judgment could not 
be relevantly urged, and adding such other arguments as 
seemed to them to have weight. Both these critics, 
however, still started from the genuineness of the four 
‘principal epistles.’ So Hitzig, Hinsch, Straatman, 
Kneneker, Biedermann, and various others ranged them- 
selves more or less decidedly upon the same side. 

At the same time, not merely among thorongh- 
going apologists, but also among friends of the Tübingen 
school, such as Hilgenfeld, Schenkel, Pfleiderer, Lipsius, 
Hatch (Алсу. Brit. ®, 1885), S. Davidson (/z/fr.09, 
1894), and others, there were very many who found them- 
selves unable to accept the result of Baur's criticism so 
far as the Epistle to the Philippians was concerned. 

Without realising it very clearly, both advocates and 
opponents of the genuineness found their stumbling- 
block, from the beginning, in the axiom of the genuine- 
ness of the ' principal epistles’ of Paul. Of necessity, 
however closely attached to Baur and his sehool, or 
however little bound to one another by conimon prin- 
ciples, they at once fell into two groups—each of them, 
in itself considered, most singularly constituted— which 
felt compelled to maintain or to reject the Pauline origin 
of our epistle, in the one ease because it did not appear 
to differ from the principal epistles as a whole more than 
did these from eaeh other, in the other case because 
assuredly, whether in few or in many respects, it seemed 
when compared with them to breathe another spirit, and 
in language and style to betray another hand, 

A way of escape has been sought— but unsuccessfully 
—by means of the suggestion, first made by le Moyne in 
1685 and afterwards renewed by Heinrichs (1803), 
Paulus (1812), Schrader (1830), and Ewald, that the 
Epistle was not originally a unity. 

C. H. Weisse saw in it (Beitr, 2. Kritik der paul. Br. 1867), 
besides some later insertions, two epistles: Phil. 1-31@ and the 
fragment 312-4. Similarly Hausrath (V7Yiche Zertgesch.(2) 
3398/.): one letter written after the first hearing, a second 
some weeks later after the gift of money from Philippi. W. 
Brückner (Chron. Reihenfolge, 13890) assumed various interpo- 
lations; Vàlter (74.7, 1892), a genuine and a spurious epistle 
which have been fused together in that which we now possess. 
Names and titles will be found more fully in Holtzmann, A7né(3), 
1892, 266-272; 5. Davidson, /#trod.(3), 1894, 1161-182; Vincent, 
Comm, 1897 ; Zahn, Æinl.(?), 1900, 1369-400; and other writers 
of introductions and commentaries. 

A newer way, at first allowed to pass unnoticed, was 
shown by Bruno Bauer (А7124 der paul. Briefe, Wi. 
(1852), 110-117, ep Christus u. die Casaren, 1877, 
рр. 373-4), when he determined to make his judgment 
upon this epistle independently of that upon the four 
* principal epistles,’ his main conclusion being that it 
was not earlier than the middle of the second century. 
He was followed, so far as his leading principle was 
concerned, by Loman, Steck, van Manen. 

Loman, however, did not go more closely into the 
question of the origin of Philippians. Steek intimated 
his adhesion in an incidental statement in his Galatians 
(p. 374) that in Philippians we hear some ‘ echoes’ of the 
controversy between Paulinism and the older party of 
the followers of Jesus. Van Manen's view was set 
forth in his Handleiding, З, $8 51-58. 

Thorough criticism has no other course open to it 
but that of condemning any method which ties the hands 
in a matter of seientifie research. Before everything 
else it demands freedom. Exegesis must not be content 
to base itself on results of criticism that have been 
arrived at in some other field ; rather is it the part of 
exegesis to provide independent data which may serve 
as a foundation for critical conclusions. The epistle to 
the Philippians, like all other Old-Christian writings, 
requires to be read and judged entirely apart and on 
its own merits, independently of any other Pauline 
epistles, before anything can be fitly said as to its prob- 
able origin (cp PAUL, $$ 34, 36). 
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The writing comes before us as a letter, not of course 
of the same type as those commonly written at the 
;, period, of which we have recently 
А оран, received so many examples in the 
eg * Oxyrhynchus | Papyri (i. and ii.— 
1898-99; cp PAPYR1, and EPISTOLARY LITERATURE), 
but as a letter of the sort that we know from the New 
Testament, and especially from the Pauline group (see 
OLD-CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, § 18; PAUL, $ 39); 
a letter, to judge from the opening sentence, written 
by Paul and Timothy, but, to judge from all that 
follows, by Paulalone. In it we find Paul speaking, 
as a rule, as if he were a free man, yet sometimes, 
particularly in 17-17, as if he were a prisoner. He is 
full of sympathetic interest in those whom he is address- 
ing. He tells them that his thoughts are continually 
about them and their excellences (13-11 212), how he 
yearns to see them once more (18 26 224 26), how they 
are properly speaking the sole object for which he lives. 
his joy and his crown (124 41). The epistle purports 
to be addressed to all the saints in Christ Jesus at 
Philippi with the bishops and deacons (11 45), known 
and loved brothers, disciples, and friends of the apostle ; 
still, the impression it gives is rather as if it had been 
written for a wider circle of readers, among whom the 
Philippians play no other part than that of representing 
the excellent Christians addressed, who nevertheless re- 
quired to be spoken to seriously about many and various 
things that demanded their unremitting attention. 
The writer, as Paul, declares his thankfulness to God for the 
fidelity of his readers to the gospel, and his earnest yearning 
after them all and their continued spiritual 
3. Contents. growth (13-11). Не refers to the misfortunes 
К that have recently happened to him and to 
that which in all probability lies before him, pointing out how 
his bonds have served to promote the cause of Christ both 
amongst unhelievers and amongst the brethren, and how Christ 
to his great joy is being preached, whatever be the reasons and 
however diverse be the ways; how he is ina strait between his 
desire to be released and his desire to go on with life, whilst in 
any case hoping to be able to glorify Christ in his body (1 12-26), 
Next, he exhorts his readers, whether he be present or absent, 
and very specially in the latter case, to let their manner of life 
be worthy of the gospel of Christ, after the example of him who, 
being in the form of God, had humbled himself by taking the 
form of a bondservant, being found in fashion as a man, and 
becoming obedient even to the death of the cross (1 27-218). He 
then proceeds to speak of his intention to send Timothy—joint 
author of the epistle, according to 11—whom he highly com- 
mends, and Epaphroditus his ‘brother,’ *fellow-worker' and 
* fellow-soldier,' and at the same time the ‘ messenger’ (атбттоАо$) 
and ‘minister’ of the Philippians to the need of Раш. 
Epaphroditus has been sick nigh unto death, and sore troubled 
because they had heard he was sick, and yet he is recommended 
to the Philippians as if he were a stranger (219-30). The 
writer, as Paul, goes on, abruptly, to a vigorous onslaught on 
his enemies, prides^himself upon his Jewish birth, glories in 
his conversion, describes his unremitting efforts towards the 
Christian goal, and exhorts to imitation of his example. For 
those whom he addresses he is himself a ‘type,’ his conversation 
a ‘conversation in heaven’ (31-41). Lastly, comes а new 
series of exhortations, to Euodia and Syntyche, Synzygus and 
all the other brethren, to conduct themselves in all things in 
accordance with the word and example of Paul who is address- 
ing them (42-9); an expression of thanks for the gift, received 
from them by the hand of Epaphroditus, which has recalled the 
memory of previous kindnesses, and has been welcome at this 
time, although not indispensahle (410-20); greetings to and 
from all the saints, and a benediction (4 21-23). 

Some things here are certainly not easily intelligible 
or very logical, whether we regard the form or the sub- 
7 : stance. We тг int, for ex: 

4. Difficulties. DREN ү сушр, 
to the unusual although genuinely 
' Pauline’ * Grace to you and peace from God our Father 
and (the) Lord Jesus Christ ' in the exordium (12), * Now 
unto our God and Father be the glory for ever and ever, 
Amen’ at the close (420), followed by the prayer ‘ The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit’ 
(423) instead of the well-known customary formula of 
salutation and greeting. The address, moreover, to ‘all 
the saints of Christ Jesus at Philippi, with the bishops 
and deacons’ (11) seriously raises the question, Who 
are they? Where do they live? Contrast, too, the 
double authorship (Paul and Timothy) of the Epistle as 
seen in 1: with the fact that from 12 onwards Paul 
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alone speaks and in 219 speaks of Timothy as if he had 
nothing to do with the Epistle. Observe also the 
peculiarly exaggerated manner in which the Philippians 
are addressed, as if they and they alone were by way of 
exception Christians, worthy to absorb the apostle’s 
every thought, and as if it was for them alone that he 
lived and endured, and how, once more, towards the 
end (415) he names them in a singularly lofty tone as 
‘ye Philippians.’ How he again and again praises 
himself, holds himself up as a pattern, as the best 
example that can be given for the imitation of his 
disciples and friends: “not only when he speaks so 
ecstatically of his thanksgivings and prayers, the 
significance of his sufferings and possible death, the tie 
between him and his present or absent readers (I 2-30 
2112 16 f. 27 .), but also when he boasts of his pure 
Hebrew descent, his faith, his unceasing effort to be 
perfect, and to walk as an example (3 5-21 49-14). 

Note how the writer salutes ‘every saint in Christ 
Jesus’ and sends greetings from ' «7 the saints, especi- 
ally those that are of Caesar's household’ (42: f. ), he 
being a prisoner yet apparently in free communica- 
tion with the people of the Praetorium, the imperial 
guard in Rome to whose charge he had been committed 
(17 13 / 17). Consider how impossible it is to picture 
clearly to oneself his true relation to the supposed 
readers at Philippi, the circumstances by which he and 
they are surrounded, the occasion for writing or sending 
the epistle, unless a considerable part of its contents be 
left out of account. All is confused and unintelligible 
as long as one thinks of it as an actual letter written in 
all simplicity and sent off by Paul the prisoner at Rome 
to his old friends at Philippi after he has been comforted 
and refreshed by their mission of Epaphroditus to him. 
Wherefore, in that case, the bitter attack and the self- 
glorification so intimately associated with it (42-21)? 
Wherefore the Christological digression (26-11), with 
the substance of which (on the assumed data) one might 
presume the reader to have been already long familiar? 
Why the proposal to send ‘Timothy ‘shortly’ (raxévs), 
whilst yet the writer himself hopes to come ‘shortly,’ 
and Epaphroditus is just upon the point of setting out 
(21924)? Could not Epaphroditus, if necessary by 
letter, have sent the wished-for information touching 
the Philippians which is spoken of in 219? What was 
Epaphroditus in reality ? a fellow-worker of Paul? or a 
messenger of the friendly Philippians (225)? Why did 
he need to be warmly recommended to the Philippians 
as if he were a stranger, though they had already 
been full of solicitude on account of the illness from 
which he has now happily recovered (226-39)? How 
can this give occasion for the exhortation to hold ‘ such’ 
in honour (230)? Even Euodia and Syntyche, Synzygus 
and Clement (42/7), simple though they seem, have 
long been the subjects of various perplexing questions. 
Who were they? symbolical or real persons? In what 
relation did they stand to one another, to Paul, to the 
community addressed? Why the reminiscence of what 
Philippi had previously done for the apostle (415)? 
Only to give him an opportunity to say that he valued 
the good-will of the givers more than their gift (417)? 

The solution of these and other riddles of a like 
nature raised by the Epistle lies in the recognition that 

it is not really a letter, in the proper 
5. Not a letter. sense of that word (sce above, § 2), 
but an edifying composition in the form of a letter written 
by Paul to the church of Philippi and intended to stir 
up and quicken its readers. Or rather, let us say, its 
hearers ; for epistles of this sort were designed first and 
foremost to be read in the religious meetings of the 
congregation. No more precise determination of the 
occasion for the composition and sending of the epistle 
—such as is usually sought in the receipt of the gift 
alluded to (for the first time) in 410-18 (cp 225 3o)—can 
be given. The writer knows the proper form of a 
‘Pauline epistle’ and he follows it without troubling 
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himself as to whether everything that he says exactly 
fits its place or not. Hence his naming of Timothy as 
joint writer of the Epistle (11) although he makes no 
further mention of him, apart from 21923, where he 
speaks of him as if he were a third person. Hence, 
too, his vague expression 'all the saints in Christ Jesus 
at Philippi' and the strange addition, explicable only 
from т Cor. 12 and 2 Cor. 11, * И 7/4 the bishops and 
deacons' (11), his benedictions (12 423), his greetings 
(421 /.), his thanksgiving for, and high praise of, the 
church he is addressing, which yet has to be admonished 
with such earnestness ; his exaltation of Paul and his 
relation to ‘the whole Praetorian. Guard and all the 
rest’ (113), his intercourse with them that are of Caesar's 
household (422); his praise of Timothy (220-22), of 
Epaphroditus and of the always attentive Philippians 
(225-30 410-18); in a word, everything that strikes the 
reader as strange and perplexing as long as he is 
endeavouring to regard the epistle as a genuine letter of 
Paul to the church he had founded at Philippi. His 
‘Philippians’ are ideal Christians of the good old times 
to which the living generation may acceptably have its 
attention directed, and at the same time they are the 
‘you’ amongst whom are found faults and shortcomings, 
and even ‘dogs,’ ‘evil workers,’ and ' concision' (32). 
The aim of the writer is no other than to edify, to incite 
to patience and perseverance by pointing to the example 
of Paul and others, including the church addressed, 
with its illustrious past. 

'The author is acquainted with the canonical epistles 
to the Romans, the Corinthians, the Galatians, perhaps 
also the Ephesians, as is shown by 
the ‘parallel’ pass-words and allu- 
sions, to which defenders as well as assailants of the 
‘genuineness’ are accustomed to point in order to prove 
either the identity of the writer with the author of the 
' principal epistles' or his dependence on those writings. 

A careful examination makes it evident that many of 
the phenomena can be accounted for only by imitation. 

For example: the naniing of Timothy (1 1) as joint writer of 
the epistle although its further contents show that he was not so, 
ср 2 Сог. 11; the expression ‘with the bishops and deacons,’ 
alongside of all the saints at Philippi (1 1, cp Сог. 12 2 Cor. 
11); the expression ‘ Jesus Christ’ in 12 after ‘Christ Jesus’ in 
v. т, cp Rom. 17 (1 Cor.13 2 Cor.12 Gal.13 Eph.12); the 
calling of God as witness of the sincerity of Paul's desire towards 
his readers (18, cp Rom. 19); the expression ‘test the things 
that differ’ (Soxuudge ta Óvaépovra, 1 то), elsewhere only in 
Rom. 2 13, ср 122; the bonds (ot Seamot) of the prisoner, who 
nevertheless seems to walk at liherty (cp 6 ёесм‹о$ Eph. 31) ; the 
strange word (and therefore explained by €Amts) ‘expectation’ 
(àmoxapaóokía) 120, elsewhere only in Kom.5 19; the great 
importance attached, without any apparent reason, to Paul's 
coming (126, cp Rom. 1 10-13) ; the expansion 'the same love, 
ete.’ (rjv ейт» ауйтти к.т.А., 23-4) as compared with the 
exhortation, originally standing by itself, ‘to mind the same 
thing’ (тб avro óporetv), cp 2 Cor. 1811 Rom. 12 16; the use of 
such words as ‘form’ (морф), артаунбѕ (AV ‘robbery,’ RV ‘a 
thing to be grasped at’), ‘equality’ (tga), ‘empty himself’ 
(kevova0a4), ‘greatly exalted’ (Umepypodr) in 26-11, even though 
perhaps not borrowed from our existing Pauline epistles; the 
likeness of men (2 7), cp with the Zi&ezess of sinful flesh (Rom. 
83); the words in 2 10 И borrowed from the OT in accordance 
not with the text of Is. 4523 © but with that of Rom. 14 11; 
the stringing together of purely Pauline expressions (such as 
Gore, Umkovgare, полАф ралАор, ў rapovgía aud 1) àrrovata pov) 
for which no reason is apparent in the context (2 12); the echo 
of Rom. 718 in 2121; the expression ‘lo run in vain,' 'to 
lahour in vain,’ ‘praise in the day of Christ,’ 2 16, cp Gal. 22 
411 2 Cor. 114; the sending of Timothy and the praise accorded 
to him 219-22, cp І Сог. 417 16 10; the assurance, very 
strange in the connection in which it occurs, that the writer 
himself will speedily come 224, cp 1 Cor. 4 19; the ' supposed 
to be necessary’ and ‘speedy’ sending of Epaphroditus (2 25 28, 
ср 2 Cor. 95 822); the unintelligible imperative (mpoaóéxea6c) 
in 229, with reference 1o the highly appreciated Epaphroditus, 
cp Rom. 162; the deviation after ‘such’ (то‹ойто‹) in 230, cp 
т Cor. 16 1618; the impossihility of explaining ‘the same things’ 
(rà аўта) in 3 1 otherwise than as referring to what occurred else- 
where in some previous passage in the group of epistles to which 
this originally belonged ; the keenness of the attack in 32-6 19, 
which is fully in harmony with much in 2 Cor. 10-13 and Gal. 
but not with the present epistle; the unintelligibleness of the 
assurance ‘for we are the circumcision,’ 33, as long as we do 
not hear in mind such words as those in Rom. 225 28/7; the 
necessity for explanation of ‘glorying in Christ Jesus and not 
trusting in flesh ' («avxoj.evoc ev Христо 'InaoU kat ойк év gapki 
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mero.Ootes), 35, by referring to such texts as Rom. 2 1723 111 
2 Cor. 11 21-23 Gal. 1 13 ; and so forth. 


Perhaps the special features connected with Paul's 
sojourn as a prisoner in Rome, as also the allusion to 
suceour previously received by him from the Philippians 
according to 415 /., may be both borrowed from some 
written source; if this be so, the source in question 
cannot, in view of the discrepancies, be the canonical 
book of Acts, but must be rather a book of ' Acts of 
Paul’ which underlies it (PAUL, § 37). 

However many the traces of the writer's use of earlier 
materials, it does not seem advisable, and certainly in 

6b. N no case is it necessary, to regard his 

. Not S : ; 

work as a chance or deliberate combina- 
patchwork. .. В A н 

tion of two or more epistles or portions 
of epistles. The epistle as a whole does not present 
the appearance of patchwork. Rather does it show 
unity of form ; we find a letter with a regular beginning 
and ending (11 f. 420-23); a thanksgiving at the outset 
for the many excellences of the persons addressed 
(13-11, cep Rom. 18-12 1 Cor. 14-9) notwithstanding the 
sharp rebukes that are to be administered later; per- 
sonalia; exhortations relating to the ethical and 
religious life; all mingled together yet not without 
regard to a certain order. Here and there some things 
may be admitted to interrupt the steady flow of the 
discourse; 31 or 314 raises the conjecture of a new 
beginning; the ‘things’ spoken of here are not 
different from those which we meet with elsewhere in 
other Pauline epistles—even in Rom., гапа 2 Cor., Gal. 
There also, just as here, we repeatedly hear a change 
of tone, and are conscions of what seems to be a change 
of spirit Yet even apart from this, to lay too great 
stress upon the spiritual mood which expresses itself in 
32-6 as contrasted with that of 13-11, or, on the whole, 
of 1-2, would be to forget what we can read in 11517 
221 and the calm composure shown in 3 f. 

No unmistakable trace can be shown of conjunction 
or amalgamation of two or more pieces of diverse 
origin, apart from what admits of explanation from use 
having been made of existing writings— say, the reading 
of certain Pauline epistles. Rather does everything, 
even that which has been borrowed, reach the paper 
through the individual brain and pen of the writer. 
Witness the unity of language and style which becomes 
all the more conspicuous whenever we compare the 
work with, for example, a Johannine epistle or a 
chapter from the synoptical gospels. 

'There is but one so-called conclusive proof that there 
were originally more than one epistle—whether genuine 
or not genuine—of Paul to the Philippians: the much- 
discussed testimony of Polycarp (24/732). There we 
read of Paul that he had not only in his time orally 
instructed the Philippians but also written them ‘ letters, 
into which if you look carefully you will be able to have 
yourselves built up into the faith that has been given 
you’ (ётестоћёѕ, eis Gs éàv évykpómrmre, биутбђсєсбє 
olxodopetcOae eis Tij» додєісау vuv пісті). It is not 
necessary, however, as is done by some scholars, to 
explain the plural number (letter[s]) by reference to 
Latin idiom (efisto/@), or, with others, to think that 
Polycarp is exaggerating. Chap.132 elearly shows 
that he well knows the difference between émieroMj 
and єтістоћаі; 113 (qui estis in principio epistulze 
ejus), that he knows of but one epistle of Paul to the 
Philippians ; 112, that he regards 1 Cor. 62 as belonging 
to the instruction. given by Paul to the Philippians, 
whilst we moreover mcet with other traces of acquaint- 
ance with Pauline epistles. The inference lies to our 
hand: the plural form (émorodai) in 32 is to be 
explained by the writer's intention of pointing to a 
gronp of epistles by Paul which his readers might read 
for edification, and the Philippians also might regard 
as written for them. A remarkable evidence indeed, 
not of the carlier existence of more than one epistle of 
Paul to the Philippians, but of the way in which in the 
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middle of the second century the group of Pauline 
epistles was regarded—not as a chance collection of 
private letters, but as one destined from the first for the 
edification of various churches. 

After what has been said it is hardly possible to 
think of Paul as the writer of Phil. 

In itself considered it is possible indeed that the 
apostle should have written in the form of a letter to a 

articnlar church a composition which was 
7a. Author | truth no real letter, me writing designed 
nov БЕШ for purposes of general edification. ‘This 
is not impossible ; but it is hardly at all probable. The 
same remark applies to the writer's method of borrowing 
one thing and another from extant ‘ Pauline epistles ’— 
even if sometimes the borrowing amounts perhaps to no 
more than a slight unconscious reminiscence of what he 
had at some time read. Possible also, but still less 
probable, is it that he should have written in so im- 
palpable a manner regarding his then surroundings—his 
recent vicissitudes, what might be awaiting him in the 
future, his relation to the community addressed, what 
was happening within it—and above all that he should 
write in so exalted a tone of himself as an ‘example’ 
whose sufferings are significant for them all. 

What finally puts an end to all doubt is the presence 
of unmistakable traces of the conditions of a later period. 
Amongst these are to be reckoned in the first instance 
all that is vague and nebulous in the supposed historical 
situation, the firmly held conception of ‘Paul,’ his 
‘bonds,’ his presence and absence. More particularly, 
everything that points to a considerably advanced stage 
in the development of doctrine, Christianity has freed 
itself from Judaism.  'Saints' may be called so, not 
because of their relation to the law, nor as children of 
Abraham, but in virtue of their standing 'in Christ 
Jesus’ (1: 421).  Righteousness, or the fruit of 
righteousness, is attained not through the law but 
‘through Jesus Christ’ (111, cp 39). Not the Jew bnt 
the believing Christian belongs to the true Israel (3 3). 

It is no longer Jesus who is by preference spoken of 
—the expression occurs only twice (210 ro) according to 
'Tischendorfs text; usually it is ‘Christ Jesus,’ or 
‘Christ,’ sometimes ‘Jesus Christ.’ God is in a 
special sense his father (12). His ‘day’ is spoken 
of (16 10 216), the righteousness obtained through him 
(1:1), the abundance that is had in him (126). He can 
be the subject of preaching (11517 f.) ; zke Ше (121); his 
Spirit a stay for believers (119), and he himself glorified 
in the body of the apostle (120). In him is comfort 
(21), he is the highest object of human striving (221), 
whose work must be done (230), in whom alone can 
there be glorying (33), for whom everything may well 
be sacrificed (37), the knowledge of whom is worth all 
else (38), who lays hold of those who are his (312), in 
whom is the calling of God (314), to be hostile to whose 
cross is the saddest of all things (318), who is to be 
looked for from heaven as Lord and Saviour (320), who 
shall make us like unto himself (321), in whom we 
must stand fast (41), whose ‘thoughts’ (уоуиата) we 
must have (47), through whom or in whom God blesses 
us (419), whose grace may be invoked upon us (423), 
our Lord at whose name every knee must bow (210 /.), 
who came down from heaven, who was in the form of 
God and who humbled himself, became man, suffered 
and died, and was glorified above all (26-11). 

The church already possesses its ‘bishops and 
deacons’ (11), its factions, its parties and schools 
(11517 32), its good old times (15 212). The unity of 
the faith is in danger (127 f., cp 22 f.), there is suffering 
on account of the faith (129 f), there is an aiding of 
prisoners (22530), with regard to which we find a 
testimony in Lucian's De Morte Peregrini. 

In a word: all points back to an Old-Christian de- 
velopment that cannot at so early a date as 64 A.D., 
the assumed death-year of Paul, have attained to such a 
degree of maturity as we see it here possessing. Let it 
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not be said, however, on this account, that the unknown 
writer who conceals himself behind the name ‘ Paul’ or, 
if you will, * Paul and Timothy,' was a forger or fraudu- 
lent person. Nothing gives us the smallest title to cast 
any such imputation on his character. He simply did 
what so many had done before him, and so many 
others were to do after his day; more from modesty 
than from any arrogance or bluntness of moral sense do 
such men write under the name of some one whom they 
esteem, in whose spirit they wish to carry on their 
labours, and under whose spiritual protection, as it 
were, they wish to place their literary efforts. The 
‘Paul’ whom this author brings before his readers 
is the motive— indispensable or at least desirable — 
for glorying over against those who are accustomed to 
exalt themselves over well-known predecessors, as we 
learn from 2 Cor, 512. 

The author himself lived at a later date; we know 
not where. Presumably in the same circle as that in 

which the ' principal epistles ' had their origin, 

7b. Real р 
and not long after the production of these, 
probably in Syria or Asia Minor, about the 
year 125 A.D. In any case not earlier than the 
beginning of the second century and not later than the 
testimony of Polycarp already cited, dating from the 
middle of the century, or indeed, when we bear in mind 
Marcion's use of the letter, not later than 140 A.D. 
What we can securely infer from the epistle itself is no 
more than this ; that it appeared after the * principal 
epistles,’ and in dependence on them, yet by another 
hand than any of those which we find at work there, as 
is shown by the divergences by which, notwithstanding 
many things they have in common, its language and 
style are distinguished.! Our author, like the writers 
of the 'principal epistles, belonged to the Pauline 
school. Yet he was, so far as we can judge, less 
dogmatically inclined than these writers, or at least than 
the authors of Rom. and Gal. ; rather was he one who 
directed his thoughts by preference to the practice of 
the Christian life He knows well of conflicting 
tendencies and divergent schools and parties, yet he 
glides lightly over them and in the character of Paul 
unhesitatingly places himself above them all (118), if 
only his readers are obedient and adhere to that which 
has once been taught (2:2 316/. 49). Questions of 
doctrine leave him unmoved, if only his readers will 
bear in mind the watchwords: struggle, ceaseless 
struggle (312-316) ; a walk in accordance with the 
gospel of Christ, in unity of the spirit (127) ; after the 
pattern given by Paul (passim, especially 121-26 217 f. 
317 49-13), Timothy, Epaphroditus (219-30), and other 
Philippians of the good old days (13-11 410-18), only 
thinking the thoughts which were in Christ Jesus 
25) 
| The historical as distinguished from the abiding re- 
ligious and ethical value of this writing, even although 
8. Val it makes no contribution to our knowledge 
апе of the life of Paul, is not slight. It throws 
light for us upon the history of Paulinism and the course 
of this quickening practical movement within Christianity 
during the first half of the second century. 


author. 


Useful commentaries, though all written from the standpoint 
which accepts the genuineness as proved, are those of R. A. 
Lipsius (4/C(2), 1892), Meyer- Haupt (1897), 
9. Literature. M. R. Vincent (1897), J. B. Lightfoot (1868, 
1891), A. Klópper, Der Brief des Apostels 
Paulus an die Philipper (1893). Valuable discussions will be 
found іп Е. C. Baur (Pazdus(2), 2 50-88, 1867), Hoekstra (72.7, 
1875), Holsten (JPT, 1875-1876), Grimm (ZI T, 1873), Hilgen- 
feld (2d2d., 1873-1877-1884), J. Cramer (Nieuwe Bijdragen, 1879, 
1-98); cp Holtzmann (£77.18), 1892, p. 266-272), S. Davidson 
(Znfr.(9), 1894, 1 161-182), Zahn (1:772. (8), 1369-400), Van Manen 
(Handl. 49-51). 


1 The divergences are best set forth by Hoekstra, 7. Т, 1875, 
рр. 432-435 and Holsten, /РТ, 1876, pp. 297 1, although in 
using either of these studies, one cannot escape the feeling that, 
throughout, both of these scholars have given too much weight 
to the dogma of the genuineness of the ' principal epistles.' 
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Ll. Polycarp's Epistle. 


The Epistle of Polyearp to the Philippians has long 
held a place, by universal consent, among the writings 
Pol , of the ' Apostolic Fathers.’ Its title in 

10. ^ vues that group according to Zahn (ed. 
рүе CAS Gebhardt- Harnack- Zahn, 1876, p. 110, 
also in the editio minor (?, 1900, p. rr4), runs: той 
&'ylov lloAvkápmrov émiokómov Xuvpvns kal lepoudprupos 
mpós duXurmoíovs ётістоћ№). In Lightfoot!) (1889, 
pt. ii. vol. 3, p. 321) it is simply mpós Pidcrayoious. 
Neither the longer nor the shorter title can be regarded 
as original. "The epistle 1s now extant in its entirety 
only in a faulty Latin rendering by the same hand as 
that which translated the longer recension of the Ignatian 
epistles. We know the Greek text of chaps. 1-9 from 
nine MSS, which all go back to the same ancestor 
(vofgécnsa=G), and are usually called áxé$aXot 
because they contain the Greek text of the acephalous 
' Bariabas'—7.e., of Barn. 57 ( .. . тб Nady к.т.А.)— 
21. Chap. 13 is found in Eus. ZZ iii. 36 14-15. 

The work is in the form of an epistle written by 
‘ Polycarp and the presbyters who are with him,’ or by 
Polycarp alone, to the church of God 
at Philippi which had invited him to 
write the epistle (31 132), we are not 
told how or why. "The ' presbyters' are mentioned as 
joint writers of the epistle only in the exordium ; for the 
repeatedly recurring ‘we’ elsewhere does not necessarily 
imply them. — 'Polycarp' speaks in chaps. 1-14 to 
‘brethren,’ to whom his attitude is after the manner of 
‘Paul’ in his epistles. He declares his joy at their 
friendly reception of Ignatius aud his companions on 
their journey to Rome (1), gives some exhortations 
(2), declares that he cannot compare himself with Paul 
(3), gives directions and precepts for married women 
and widows (4), for deacons, youths (7.e., laymen) (5), 
presbyters, himself and others (6). Не warns against 
Docetism and exhorts to faithful adherence to the views 
that have been handed down (7). He points to the 
perseverance of Christ Jesus, the blessed Ignatius, 
Zosimus, Rufus, Paul and the rest of the apostles 
(8 /.), urges his readers to follow their example (10), 
laments the falling away of the former presbyter Valens 
and his wife, yet desires that they should be gently 
dealt with (11). He incites to the examination of the 
scriptures, to a holy walk, to prayer for others (12). 
He will take care, on the request of the Philippians 
and Ignatius (see Ign. ad Pol. 8), that letters should 
be sent to Antioch in Syria, and says a word in com- 
mendation of the epistles of Ignatius accompanying his 
own; also of Crescens, the bearer, and his sister (13 f. ). 

'The author of this epistle, according to tradition, was 
Polycarp, a disciple of the apostles, especially of John, 
Pol who made him bishop of Smyrna, where 
ub UPS about 166 or 167-168 A.D., he suffered 

* martyrdom at an advanced age. The 
difficulties, however, in the way of our accepting this 
tradition are insuperable. 

In the first place, it has to be asked what motive 
was there for Polycarp, the bishop of the church at 
Smyrna, to address such an epistle at all to the church 
at Philippi—with which so far as we can trace, he had 
nothing to do? What is said in 31 (ep 132) about the 
epistle having been invited is manifestly invention. 

Further, we must not overlook that, though doubtless 
the writing gives itself out to be a letter, it is in reality 
nothing of the sort, but rather, in the author's own 
language, a treatise ‘concerning righteousness’ (тєрї 
THs Otxacoctvys, 31, cp 91). The form is taken from 
the Pauline ‘epistle,’ on the whole coinciding most with 
that of the pastoral letters, or those of Ignatius, though 
also now and then showing affinities with the first 
Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians. Its dependence 
on all these continually strikes the eye. 

Now, it is, in itself considered, certainly possible, 
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yet at the same time it is not at all likely, that Polycarp, 
under his own name or as ‘ Polycarp and the presbyters 
that are with him,' should have written a treatise ' con- 
cerning righteousness’ in the form of an epistle to the 
church at Philippi. Rather does it lie in the nature of 
the ease that a third person should have made use of 
his name in this manner. 

‘The same observation has to be made upon the 
cireumstance that the writer, in the character of 
Polycarp, refers to the charge laid upon him by 
Ignatius. Ignatius himself, however, in his letter to 
Polycarp (81) had said that on account of his hasty 
departure from "Troas for Neapolis he was no longer 
able to write to all the churches, wherefore he, Polycarp, 
must now instead send letters ‘to the churches in front’ 
—a fiction upon which the real Polycarp could hardly 
have proceeded, though for a third party this would 
have presented no difficulties. Or if it be held that we 
are not at liberty to speak of fiction in this connection 
because lgnatius had really said what we read in the 
passage cited above, how then could his friend Polycarp 
have passed over his words, have written a treatise in 
place of an epistle to the Philippians, and in the so- 
called letter assume the appearance of having written, 
not to please lgnatius, but because the writing had 
been called for by the persons addressed (31, cp 132)? 

There are other difficulties also. The date of Poly- 
carp's death is unknown. 

The tradition that speaks of 166 or 167-8 as Polycarp's death- 
year rests upon some indications of Eusebius (Суол. and HE 
414/. 55 20), yet it appears to be inadmissible. The same 
authority, however, speaks (// 3 36) of Polycarp not only as a 
contemporary of lgnatius and Papias, but also as already in the 
third year of Trajan (98-117) bishop of Smyrna and at that time 
in his full vigour. For this reason many scholars, such as Hase, 
Wieseler, Duker, Keim, Uhlborn, J. Réville, Rovers (74.7, 
1881, pp. 450-464), Killen, van Loon (74. T, 1893, p. 312 И), have 
during ever so many years not hesitated to use their freedom in 
this connection, and have assigned as the death-year of Polycarp 
various dates between 147 and 178 ; more particularly, however, 
many scholars since Waddington (1867)—such as Renan, Aube, 
Hilgenfeld, Gebhardt, Harnack, Vólter, Lightfoot, Zahn, and 
again Harnack (ACL 21 [1897], рр. 325-9, 334-356— have fixed 
upon the year 155-6 as the date, basing their conclusion on what 
they read in the Ja Zyzust Polycarpi, chap. 21.. Unfortunately 
it is not possible to place reliance even on this passage. The 
purport of the supposed statement is uncertain; it requires a 
number of guesses to be made before it can be taken in the sense 
that is desired ; and in the most favourable event yields a state- 
ment that stands and falls with the twofold, far from probable, 
view (1) that chap. 21 is an integral part of the main work, 
although it was still unknown to Eusebius and Jerome ; (2) that 
the Martyrium itself is as old as it claims to be, and was written 
within a year after the martyrdom of Polycarp (see Orp- 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, $ 14). 

The oldest tradition we possess regarding the date of 
Polycarp is that given by Irenaeus, who (Adv. Her. 
33-4, Written about 180) speaks of him as one whom he 
had known in his earliest youth (év ту mporn иш» 
п\:кіа), who at that time was bishop of the church of 
Smyrna, and of whose successors ' down to the present 
time’ (oi uéxpv viv diadedeypévor тб» IloAéxapmov) he 
is able to speak. To what is said by Irenæus here and 
elsewhere, as also in the Epistle to Florinus wrongly 
attributed to him (see OLD-CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, 
8 25), Eusebius has nothing new of any consequence 
to add, beyond his indications as to the death-year in 
167-8, which are certainly not to be accepted. Irenæus 
names no such year. 

We should certainly not go very far astray if, in 
view of what Irenæus tells us about Polycarp, we were 
to seek his death about the middle of the second 
century. At that date the Ignatian letters, with which 
our present episile is connected, had not yet been 
written (see OLb-CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, $ 22), and 
thus the latter cannot have been the work of Polycarp. 

It is of no avail to attempt—as some scholars have 
done, with Daillé (1666), and others with A. Ritschl 
(1857), Vólter (1892), Meyboom (r897)—to meet these 
difficulties by assuming our present epistle to be greatly 
interpolated, so that in its original form it can still be 
regarded as older than the Ignatian Epistles. The 
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assumption of the many interpolations required finds 
no support in the MS tradition nor yet in the textual 
phenomena or in external testimony—as has been rightly 
pointed out by Zahn and Lightfoot among others. 
The conclusion remains—notwithstanding Zahn and 
Lightfoot, who (albeit supported by Harnack) have not 
succeeded in proving the ‘genuineness’ 
15. od —that our ‘Epistle of Polycarp to the 
ЧОКПО. Philippians’ is the work of an unknown 
hand, in the spirit of the epistles of Ignatius, though 
not, in view of the differences in style and language, by 
the same author, as a sequel to that group, and not, as 
has been conjectured, with the object of recommending 
them, or of controverting Docetism. The ‘ Pauline’ 
epistles are much more strongly recommended (33) 
than the Ignatian (132); and the polemic against 
Docetism in chap. 7 comes too little into the foreground 
for us to be able to regard it as one of the main objects 
of the writing. The epistle is a well-meant, though by 
no means important, composition of the edifying order, 
made up in great part of borrowed words, and in no 
respect showing much independence, written after 
Polycarps death about the middle of the second 
‘century, and before Irenæus, who (Adv. Her. iii. 34) 
praised it as ‘an able epistle’ (ётитто\?у ixaywrdarn) from 
which we can learn the manner of Polycarp’s faith and 
how to preach the truth ; probably, therefore, about 
160 A.D. 
The best editions, with introductions and running commen- 
taries, though from first to last dominated by the view that the 
А work is really an epistle written by Polycarp 
14. Literature. and sent to the church at Philippi, are those 
of Theod. Zahn (Zgnatii et Polycarpi Epis- 
tule, in Patrum apostolicorum opera, ed. Gebhardt, Harnack, 
Zahn, Fasc. ii. 1876) and J. B. Lightfoot (The Apostolic 
Fathers: ii. S. Ignatius, S. Polycarp, vol. i. and iii.(2), 1889). 
Cp Zahn, Forschungen, 4 (1891) 249-283, ‘Zur Biographie des 
Polycarpus und des Irenæus’; Harnack, ACZ 1 (1893) 69-74, 
on the transmission of the text, and ACZ ii. 1 (=Chronologie, 
1897) 325-9, 334-356, 381-406 on Polycarp's person, his death- 
year, and the genuineness of the epistle; G. Krüger, Gesch. d. 
altchristl. Litt, 1895, р. 173; G. Uhlhorn, PRE), s.v. 
* Polykarp’; Waddington, ‘ Mém. sur la Chronol. de la vie du 
rhéteur /Elius Aristide’ in Mém. de Z'ins£. imp. de la France, t. 
xxvi, 1867; J. Réville, De anno dieque quibus Polycarpus 
Smyrne martyrium tulit, 1880; Rovers, ГА. Г, 1881, рр. 450- 
464 (‘De marteldood van Polycarpus’); W. D. Killen, Алс, 
Church, 1883(% 5 van Loon, TA. 7, 1893, p. 3124; Van Manen, 
Handl. d. Oudchrist lett., 1900, pp. 82-84. W. С. v. M. 
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Civilisation (8 12 ; cp § 6). 

Later OT reff. ($ 13). 

Relations with Assyria (§ 14). 
Persians and Greeks (8 15 7). 
When? ($ 7). Greek civilisation (8 17). 

Earlier history ($8 8-11). Asmonæans and Romans ($ 18 /). 


Literature ($ 20). 


Philistines is the name of a people whose territory in 
the time of the Israelite kingdoms adjoined that of 
Israel on the 5W. and separated Judah from 
the sea. 

onda, pélishtim (seldom with the article), rarely селаў, 
pelishtiyyim ; sing. "RUDE 5 nibs, Pélésheth, the country, or 
its inhabitants collectively, appears—so far as OT usage goes— 
tobea poetical back-formation from "nos, Pélishti, ‘Philistine,’ 
taken naturally as a gentile adjective ;2 @ in the Hexateuch— 
also Ecclus. 46 18 477 5026 1 Macc. 2 24 and cod. B in Judges— 
$vAuaTteus, occasional variant Ф.Лстієци, elsewhere © addd- 
$vÀov;3 Aq. Symm. ФуЛ:стіаїо:; Jos. IlaAewgTivoi; Vg. 
Philisthiim, Philistini, Palestini. 


a ee 


Name (§ 1). 

Country (§ 2). 

Purusati (§ 3). 

Whence come? (§§ 4-6). 


1. Name. 


1 [On certain questions raised in other articles, such as the 
possibility of a confusion between the rightful possessors of the 
name Pélzshtim and a people with whom the Israelites were in 
frequent relation, dwelling in N. Arabia and especially in the 
NEGEB (g.v.), and called properly Saréphathim or Jerah- 
meelim see Critica Biblica, and for the data on which in 
other articles frequent emendations of MT have been proposed, 
leading up to new views of Israelitish history see a series of 
articles in the present work, especially Saut; cp also JERAH- 
MEEL, $ 4, LAMENTATIONS, OBADIAH, PELETHITES, PSALMS.] 

2 Possibly a poetical archaism ; cp Assyr. Palastu. Pilistu. 

3 On the usage of àAAó$vAos in Greek and the significance of 
this rendering in ©, see Stark, Gaza, 67 F, Rel. Pal. 75. In 
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The Philistine country at this period embraced the 
maritime plain from somewhere near Joppa in the N. 
to the desert S. of Gaza, a district about до m. in length ; 
the line of low hills between the plain and the Judæan 
highlands, with the broad valleys running inland, was 
debatable ground between Philistines and Israelites (see 
below, § 13); the boundaries—except on the S., where 
they are fixed by nature—shifted at different times 
(see GASm. HG, chaps. 98). To this country the 
name Paleslina, properly equivalent to Philistia, and 
so used in AV (Palestina: Ex.15:4 Is.1429 31), was 
first applied by the Greeks; in a less precise use it 
was, however, early extended to the hinterland as far 
as the Jordan, thus including Judaea (see Rel Pal 
38 ff. ; Stark, Gaza, 58 f.). 

'The southern part of the maritime plain is level or 
gently undulating, with a rich soil, well-watered, and 
1 nearly all capable of cultivation. Between 

the plain and the steep western slope of 
the Judzan plateau, separated from the latter by a 
series of longitudinal valleys, is a curving line of hills, 
rarely rising to an elevation of 1000 ft., cut through in 
three or four places by wide valleys which run to the 
very foot of the mountains of Judah, whence a defile 
ascends to the central highland. The coast from Carmel 
to Gaza, a line of sandhills and cliffs from 30 to 100 ft. 
high, is without a natural harbour even for small vessels ; 
the cities near the sea (Gaza, Ashkelon, Ashdod, Joppa, 
Dor) provided themselves for their need with such 
havens (uatovuüs) as they could, but never rivalled 
the Phoenicians in commerce or sea-power. One of the 
world's great thoroughfares of land traffic, however, 
traversed the country. At Gaza the road from Egypt, 
through the desert and the roads from Arabia over 
which were brought the products of Yemen and yet 
more distant climes met ; thence led N. along the coast 
the route to Phoenicia, Syria, and the East. The 
position of Gaza gave it also great political and military 
importance (see GAZA). 

There can be no doubt that this part of the coast was 
settled and civilised at a very remote time. The Amarna 
despatches (about 1400 B.C.) by their very form prove 
that, with the whole of Western Syria, it had been, at 
an earlier period, for many generations under the in- 
fluence of Babylonian culture, and doubtless under 
Babylonian dominion. The Pharaohs of the eighteenth 
dynasty included it in their empire as part of the 
district which in their inscriptions is called Haru (Hor), 
and some of its cities are repeatedly mentioned on their 
monuments as well as on those of their successors (see 
WMM, As. u. Eur. 1487) In the Amarna despatches 
we find the names of Gaza, Lachish, Ashkelon, Gath, 
Gezer, Jabneel, Joppa, Aijalon, and other cities. The 
inhabitants belonged—as names of places, persons, and 
deities, as well as expressions and idioms in the corre- 
spondence, prove—to the stock which we call compre- 
hensively Canaanite. 

In Dt. 2 23, in a catalogne of the former populations of Pales- 


tine and its neighbonr lands, an antiquarian author tells us that 
the Caphtorim (2.е., Philistines, see below, $ 4) exterminated the 


AvviM (03) © Evato.) who dwelt in villages as far as Сала; 


and Josh. 133 includes the Avvim with the five tyrants of the 
Philistines as occupants, at the time of the Israelite settlement, 
of the southern end of the maritime plain ‘ which is reckoned to 
belong to the Canaanites.' The author apparently does not re- 
gard the Avvim as Canaanites ; whether they were an historical 
people, or, like the giant Rephaim in the land of Ammon (Dt. 
2 ay a legendary race,? can hardly be determined. 


2. Country. 


the age of the translation the hellenised population of the sea- 
board were in a peculiar sense ‘aliens’ to the Jews ; cp Is. 911 [12], 
where @ gives "EAAyves. The hatred expressed in Ecclus. 50 26 
is not a mere reminiscence of ancient wrongs, as the deeds of the 
Maccabzan time prove. The translation aAAóóvAot is therefore 
not an etymological attempt on the name p'nz»5 or nos, as has 
sometimes been surmised, nor does it preserve the historical 
memory that the Philistines were of a different (non-Semitic) 
race. An ancient etymology is found in Oxor. Vatic. (Lagarde, 
200 99), 9avua. a Toc (x52). 

1 See GASm. HG 148 / 201 1 

2 So, e.g., Bertheau, Zar Gesch. d. Israeliten, 142. 
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Hebrew tradition preserved the memory of the fact 
that, like the Israelites and the Aramzans, the Philistines 
were immigrants or invaders in historical 


- d times. They came, according to this 
: tradition, from Caphtor (Am. 97, cp Dt. 
invaders. 


223)! In both ancient and modern times 
there has been wide divergence of opinion as to the 
country intended by this name— Cappadocia, the 
Egyptian delta, Cyprus, Crete.? The question can be 
settled only by other evidence about the origin of the 
Philistines, and fortunately such evidence is not altogether 
lacking. From the monuments of Rameses IIl. we 
learn that in his eighth year he carried on a campaign 
in Palestine against foes who had invaded Syria from 
the N., overwhelming the kingdoms which lay in their 
path :? 

‘No country,’ we read ‘could withstand their arms—Heta, 
Kode (the coast N. of Arvad), Carchemish, Arvad, nor Alashia, 
The invaders annihilated them, and all encamped in the heart 
of Amara’ (2.е., the region of the southern Lebanon and the 
Bika‘, on the borders of territory which acknowledged the 
dominion of Egypt), ‘Their main force was made up of Puru- 
sati, Takkara nee perha 5 Zakkara) Shakrusha, 
Dano(elsewhere Danona), Vashasha '; in another text the Shar- 
dana also (who probably came by sea) are named. The Pharaoh 
marched against them into Palestine; he commemorates in 
reliefs as well as inscriptions а battle on both land and sea,t 
in which he gained a great. victory over the invaders. The 
scene of this battle at the ‘Tower of Rameses III.’ is not 
certainly known; it seems clear, however, that it was in Palestine 
or Phoenicia (De Rougé, Brugsch), not on the coast of the Delta 
(Chabas and many after him); Müller (As. u. Eur. 1227/5) 
locates it on the Phanician coast; Maspero (Struggle, 466 f. ; 
cp 470, n. 4) somewhat farther S., possibly at the mouth of the 
Belos, in the Bay of Acre, or in the vicinity of Turris Stratonis.5 


The Purusati were manifestly the leading people 
among the invaders ; they are always named in the first 
place, and sometimes alone. Champollion recognised 
іп the name Purusati the Pélishiim of the OT, and the 
identification of the names has been accepted by an 
increasing number of Egyptologists and biblical scholars. ê 
It is formally unimpeachable ; ; the Egyptian ғ in proper 
names often represents a foreign 7, a sound which the 
Egyptian language did not possess. Historically, also, 
as we shall see, the combination has a very high degree 
of probability (see 8 8, and cp CAPHTOR). 

Purusati is then the national name of this people (observe 
also the regular anarthrous use in OT).  Therewith the etymo- 
logies which derive the words Cpwaa ‘nbs from a Semilic root 
(Eth. /a/asa, migrate, emigrate, wander abroad; /eldsate, 
migration, wandering ; /24157, sojourner, foreigner: cp Arab. 
Jalasa, falata, Heb. Plat [Ges., Movers, Stark, and many)), 
assuming that the name was given to these immigrants by an 
indigenous Semitic people (Canaanites or Hebrews), fall to the 


ground ; and formal objections, though of themselves decisive, 
may be waived. On other etymological conjectures, see below, 


§ 4. 

In the representations of these peoples on the monu- 
ments we find peculiarities of garb, armour, and type 
4 whence did of feature pum by the aid of other 

they Conc 7 monuments, we recognise as distinctive 

of the populations of the southern coasts 
of Asia Minor and the islands of the Ægæan.8 This 
is confirmed by the names of these 'sea peoples' so 
far as they can with any confidence be identified ; in 


1 In Jer. 474 (2294 Ф), Caphtoris not in ©. In Gen. 10 14 
the gloss, ‘whence proceeded the Philistines,’ was probably 
meant to be attached to Cafhtorim rather than to Casduhim as 
in the present text. 

2 See CAPuTOR ; Stark, Gaza, 75 7; Dillm. on Gen. 10 r4. 

3 See WMM, As. и. Eur. 359/.; MVG v. (1900) 132/7: 
Maspero, Strugele of Nations, 465 f. 

4 See, however, WMM, As. u. Eur. 177 n. : the inscription 
would seem to imply that the two engagements were distinct. 

5 The brief statement of Justin (xviii. 8 5) that the Sidonians, 
driven from their city by a king of the Ascaloniles, founded 
island-Tyre (1209 в.с.) has often been thought to refer to the 
invasion or early conquests of the Philistines. See Movers, 
Phonisier, ii.1315 f. : Stark, Gaza, 155; WMM, As. и. Eur. 
388 ; contra, Winckler, G1 1223. 

E See Maspero, Struggle of Nations, 463, n. 1. 

7 Against the whole theory see Hitzig, Kneucker, etc. ; most 
recently WMM, AIG v. (1900) 13 п 

R See WMM, Eis e EUT chaps. 26-29; MVG 9 f; 

Maspero, Struggle, 461 7. 
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particular instances the identifications may be questioned ; 
but several of them are seemingly beyond dispute, and 
the concurrence cannot be fortuitous. 

De Rougé saw inthe Ruku of Merneptah the Avxtor; his 
Akayvai may perhaps be "AxatFor ; ; Danona has been combined 
with Aavaot, the Takkara with Tevxpoi—the last very improb- 
ably.| At an earlier time Lycians, lonians, Dardanians, 
Sardinians, Tyrsenians, appear among the foes of the Egyptians 
as mercenaries or as pirates.? The Cherethites of the OT are 
not improbably islanders from Crete, as @ in the prophets 
understands (see CHERETHITES) ; the NE of the 
Cherethites with the Takkara (CAPHTOR, $ 2) is phonetically 
impossible (Müller, MVG s, n. 2). The attempt to connect 
the name Z25fis: with ПєЛасуо (Hitzig, Urgesch. § 22 /.), or 
with the Ilevéorac in Thessaly (Hitzig, GVZ 138; see Kneucker, 
BL 4542) requires no discussion. Renan traces to the Philis- 
tines some European words very early naturalised in Hebrew 
such as farà (mepiBoAos), zuéAérak (Gen. 49 5, p áxatpa), 
piléges (pellex), liskah (Aéaxn), kaphtir(capitul; Hist. 1157/5 
ср 2 33). 

The southern coast of Asia Minor is called in the 
Egyptian inscriptions Keftō, a name which we are thus 
warranted in connecting with Caphtor, whence, accord- 
ing to Hebrew tradition, the Philistines came.* A form 
still more closely approximating to Caphtor occurs in a 
catalogue of African and Asiatic names with which the 
walls of a temple at Ombos are decorated—viz., A/ár 
(Sayee, Cri. J/on.() 13, WMM, MGV 5 f.) The 
material of these lists, compiled in the last century 
B.C., is taken from older sources ; no principle of order 
is observed, and the position of the name gives no 
further clue to the situation of Caphtor. That in the 
ethnographieal table (8th cent.) in Gen. 10 (v. 14) the 
Caphtórim are set down as descendants of Misraim- 
Egypt can no more be used to determine the position 
of Caphtor than to establish the ethnic affinities of the 
people; the Caphtórim are here simply the Philistines 
of the author's time, whose dependence upon Egypt is 
expressed in the familiar genealogical scheme, just as 
in P's table the intimate political and commercial rela- 
tions of the Canaanites to Egypt are expressed by 
making Canaan a brother of Misraim. 

'To what race the Purusati and their allies belonged 
is again a question upon which the monuments cast 

5. Of what QE light. The Egyptian artists mani- 

race 9 estly meant to represent the sea peoples 
d as distinct from the Semitic populations 
of Palestine and Phoenicia in complexion and physi- 
ognomy as well as in civilisation ; their traits differ 
hardly less from the Heta, and resemble those of 
peoples whom we have good reason to regard as 
European.  'Their armour also is of a Western type 
(WMM, As: u. Eur. 362 f. ; MVG 11 f.) 

The evidence of language unfortunately fails us. The 
names of the peoples which took part in the invasion 
have been referred to above ($ 4); no personal names of 
kings or chiefs occur in the Egyptian inscriptions.? In 
the OT not only are the names of places in Philistia— 
as we should expect— native, that is, Canaanite (see 
above, § 2), but also, with very few exceptions, the names 
of persons who figure in the story as Philistines. The 
same is true of the names in Assyrian inscriptions. To 
infer from this, as has sometimes been done, that the 
Philistines were a? origine a Semitic race is unwarranted ; 
the utmost that the facts prove is that they early 
adopted the language of the country in which they 
settled (see below, $ 12). Almost the only certainly 
Philistine proper name in the OT is Achish (х, Ayxovs, 
Axxovs) king of Gath in the time of David and Solomon 


1 See De Rougé, Revue archéologique, new ser., 16 31-45 
81-103 (1867); Maspero, Struggde, 464, n. 35 WMM, As. u. 
Eur. 357, 368; cp MVG 3. 

2 WMM, As. и. Eur. 369 ff. 

3 See WMM, As. u. Eur. 337 f.i especially MVG о f, 
where it is shown that this name is not applied to Cilicia alone. 

4 On this point see the new evidence adduced by Müller, 
MVG 6 ff. 

5 The ruler of Dor in the Papyrus Golenischeff is Bidir. 

6 See especially Schwally, ‘Die Rasse der Philistáàer,' ZIVT 


34 103 7% (1891). 
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(т 5. 2110 [11] ІК. 239 f),} with which we may 
compare Ikausu king of Ekron in the seventh century (in 
inscriptions of Esarhaddon and Aiur-báni-pal; AB 
2148 240) апа ЕКаёо in a recently published Egyptian 
text, containing names from Kefto.? The title sérez 
(175), used in the phrase the ‘five Zords of the Philistines’ 


(see below, § 12), is probably a word of their own 
language, and may be connected with r/pavvos, by 
which it is rendered in the Targum and the Peshitta.? 
Another fact which is not without a bearing on the 
question of the origin of the Philistines is that they did 
not practise circumcision (x 5.1825 f£): in the older 
historical books of the OT (Judges, Samuel) the oppro- 
brious epithet ‘uncircumcised’ (5чу) is applied only to 
them (Judg.143 r S.1726), and is repeatedly used 
alone as a self-evident equivalent of ‘ Philistine’ (Judg. 
1518 г S. 146 314, especially 2 S. 120).* This usage 
shows that they differed in this respect from the other 
neighbours of Israel in that age (cp Jer. 925 [24] /); 
it may with some confidence be inferred that the 
Philistines were neither Semites nor Egyptians. The 
' sea-peoples' of Merneptah's monuments were uncircum- 
cised,® and the same may safely be affirmed of their 
successors in the time of Rameses III. among whom 
the Purusati appear. 
If the opinion that the Philistines came from southern 
Asia Minor and the regions beyond be correct, we 
6. Not shall not think of their appearance in 
barbarians Palestine as the irruption of a horde of 
' barbarians. Their homes lay within the 
sphere of that ancient Ægean civilisation which re- 
searches on the continent and the islands have brought 
to light in our own time, ‘The vases and other products 
of the art of Kefto depicted in the tomb of Rehmire 
give evidence that its inhabitants were not inferior in 
taste or skill to those of Western Asia Minor and 
Greece in the ‘ Mycenaean’ age (see WMM, As, м. Eur. 
347 f-). Recent excavations in Crete have added 
greatly to our knowledge of this civilisation ; and it is 
not unreasonable to expect that from them some fresh 
light may fall on the problems of these paragraphs.” 
What we learn of the Philistines from the OT gives 
no ground for the common opinion that they were 
merely warlike barbarians. The rapidity and perman- 
ence of their conquests, their political organisation and 
administration, may fairly be urged on the other side, 
We have seen (§ 3) that the Purusati first appear on 
the Egyptian monuments in the reign of Rameses 111. 
: (see below, 8 8; WMM, Л/С 35). From 
ш his inscription we learn that they had already 
' conquered all northern Syria W. of the 
Euphrates. There is good reason to believe that the 
Hittite empire, which even in its decadence must have 
been a considerable power, was broken ир by them.? 
It is not likely that this was the work of a single year, 
nor that the Pharaoh intervened at the first appearance 


1 Other names commonly regarded as Philistine are PHICHOL 
(55%, Сеп. 2122 2626), Maocu (AyD, 15. 272), ITTA (лк, 


2 S. 15 19 182, etc.), GOLIATH (bs, т 5.17). See the special 
articles. 

2 WMM, As. u. Eur. 389 п.; ЛУС В The connection 
of Achish with Anchises suggested itself to the adherents of the 
Pelasgic hypothesis (Hitzig, Kneucker). 

3 Klostermann on т 5.58; WMM, MVG 12. Others, re- 
garding séren as a Semitic word, consider it a dialect equivalent 
of Hebr. séz ; or connect it with séren, т К.Т 30, 'axles.' 

4 If in Herod. 2 104 the people of the coast are meant—not 
merely the Jews, as is possible—it would only prove that they 
bad fallen into the custom of their neighbours in later times. 

5 See CIRCUMCISION, 8 3. It is remarkable that Gen. 34 
assumes that the inhabitants of Shechem were uncircumcised ; 
cp, however, Josh. 52 g: 

6 See (against Brugsch) WMM, PSBA 10 147 7. (Jan. 1888); 
As. и. Eur. 357 / 

7 The surmise has been hazarded—somewhat prematurely— 
that the Philistines brought with them the Cretan linear script, 
from which the ‘ Phoenician’ alphabet was developed. 

8 See E. Meyer, GA 1319; Maspero, Struggle, 466; WMM, 
MVG 35. 
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of the invaders (see WMM, MVG 32 f.). What were 
the immediate results of the successes of which Rameses 
boasts we cannot say;! in his twelfth year he was 
agaln engaged in a campaign against Amara ; the later 
years of his reign passed in peace. Under his feeble 
successors the Egyptian possessions in Syria were lost ; 
a century after Rameses 111., the king of Byblos boasts 
that neither his father nor his grandfather had been 
subject to the Pharaoh. In this period the Philistines 
and their allies must have established themselves in 
Palestine; for the last years of the 2oth dynasty an 
Egyptian official, Wen-Amon, who touched at Dor on 
his way to Phoenicia, calls it a city of the Takkara (see 
above, § 3), and his report makes the impression that 
they had been for some time settled there.? 

This date (12th cent. В.С.) agrees well with the 
indications of the OT history, where the Philistines 
appear in the half century preceding the establishment 
of Saul's kingdom as invaders of districts long occupied 
by Israel (Movers, Phén. i. 1315 f; cp Ewald GFZ 
1348 ff. ); the necessity of a united defence against them 
was, indeed, the cause of the kingdom (1 S. 4 916; see 
further below, $ 9). The story of Samson represents 
them a generation earlier as in full possession of the 
maritinie plain and the valleys of the Shéphélah, and 
ruling over Judah (Judg.13-16, cp 107). It has 
often been surmised that the migration of the Danites 
(Judg.18) was occasioned by the conquests of the 
Philistines who, if they did not themselves dispossess the 
tribe of its settlements in the lowlands, pressed the 
Canaanites back upon them (Judg. 134 / Josh. 1947). 

The references to Philistines at a much earlier time must be 
regarded as anachronisms. The ruler of GERAR [g.v.] in the 
time of Isaac is called in Gen. 26 (J) ‘king of the Philistines ;' 4 
in Gen. 21 (E) also, where the same story is told of Abraham, 
the king is supposed to bea Philistine (see vv. зт 34). The name 
of the king, Abimelech, however, is Canaanite (cp Abimilki, of 
Tyre, in the Amarna despatches). The Amarna despatches 
(about r400 B.C.) and the monuments of Rameses II. (about 
1340-1273) recording his Syrian campaigns prove conclusively 
that the Philistines had not yet appeared in Palestine. All 
that Gen, 2126 shows is that Gerar lay in territory which, at the 
time the legends arose, was subject to the Philistines.9 In Ex. 
1317 (E) ‘the Philistine route’ is a natural way for the author 
to describe the direct road from Egypt to Canaan, but cannot 
be taken as evidence that at the date of the Exodus the Philis- 
tines were already in their later seats. A like observation may 
be made about Josh.133. The ode of triumph, Ex. 15 14, is 
from too late a time to be taken as evidence to the contrary (see 
Exopus, § 6). 

What set the Purusati and their confederates in 
motion we can only uncertainly conjecture. From the 

8. The fact that they appear on the monuments 
Pon ust of Rameses 111. accompanied on land by 

q ' their wives and children, who, together with 
their effects, are transported in carts drawn by oxen 
(see Maspero, Struggle, 462; WMM, As. и. Eur. 366), 
their movement has generally been regarded as a true 
migration, whole tribes leaving their homes in a venture 
of new fortunes (so, e.g., E. Meyer, GA 1317), and it 
has been conjectured that the pressure of the great 
northern ‘ Völkerwanderung’ which brought the 
Phrygians into the central table-land of Asia Minor 
thrust out before it the peoples nearest the sea or the 
confines of Syria (Maspero, S/rugele, 461 f.) Others 
have thought that the invaders were not migrating tribes 
but soldiers by trade—mercenaries to-day. robbers to- 
morrow—who after the manner of their kind in later 
times carried their homes with them (WMM, As. u. 
Eur. 360 /.). Some of them, or of their kinsmen, had 
served in the armies of the Hittites in their wars with 


1 Maspero's opinion (Strugele, 470; cp 466, n. 3) that the 
prisoners taken by the Pharaoh in the war against the Purusati 
and their allies were planted by him in the Shéphélah and at 
Dor is highly improbable. 

2 Papyrus Golénischeff ; see Golénischeff, Recuei/de Travaux, 
2174 7. ; Erman, ZA 381 £F; WMM, у. 119 f 

3 The exploit of Shamgar (Judg.3 31) properly stands after 
the story of Samson, as in many MSS of (5. 

3 The title is a parallel to * Jabin king of Canaan,’ Judg. 42. 

5 According to Gen. 21 34 this was the case with Beersheba 
also; but this redactional verse conflicts with v. 32. 
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Rameses II. (WMM, Zc., 354 f.) and they had now 
perhaps discovered the weakness of the decadent empire. 
‘Their successes opened to them new fields of conquest 
and plunder, and brought them at last to the very doors 
of Egypt. 

It is certain, at least, that they did not Iong occupy 
the old Hittite territory, and left no permanent traces 
there. In the early years of Rameses 111. they were in 
foree in the southern Lebanon or perhaps even in 
Galilee. A hundred years later we find the Takkara 
established at Dor, on the coast south of Carmel (sce 
ahove, $83, 7). Their allies, the Purusati, had kept the 
advance; the maritime plain farther south was in their 
hands ; the Chercthites occupied a region farther inland, 
in the Negeb. The first movement probably followed 
the coast, where their sea force could co-operate with 
them. Soon, however, they extended their conquests to 
the interior, and we may be sure that it was not the hills 
of Judæa that first attracted them, but the Great Plain and 
the rich and flourishing Canaanite cities which stood at 
so many avenues of entrance into it, from Jokneam and 
Megiddo to Beth-shean, for an attack upon which Dor 
on the coast might well serve as a base. When, at the 
end of Saul's reign, we find Beth-shean—commanding 
the descent to the Jordan valley and the great East road 
—in the hands of the Philistines (1 S. 3110), we may 
safely assume that the cities between it and the coast 
plain had not been left in peace to their native rulers.! 
The brunt of the invasion thus fell at the outset on the 
Canaanites ; and that the blow was severe may be inferred 
from the fact that when the Philistines were forced to 
relinquish them, these cities passed seemingly without 
a struggle into the power of Israel (see below, § 11). 

This conception of the course of Philistine conquest 
finds support in the fact that the earliest invasion of the 
territories of the Israelite tribes of which 
we have historical testimony (т <. 4) 
was by way of Aphek in the plain of 
Sharon (see APHEK), not by the southern valleys. The 
Ephraimite peasants made a poor stand at IZben-ezer 
against these formidable warriors; the Ark of Yahwé 
was captured ; and, seemingly by one victory, the whole 
of the central highlands came under Philistine supre- 
macy.” Judah was probably subdued about the same 
time. The conquerors established posts throughout the 
land, where a Philistine officer (274545), probably with a 
few soldiers, collected imposts and kept watch upon the 
doings of the inhabitants, very much, we may suppose, 
as did the Egyptian officials in Palestine in the days 
of Amenophis IIT. and IV., whose reports were found 
in the archives of Tell el-Amarna (so at Gibeah in 
Benjamin, 1 5.105 1337. ; at Bethlehem, 2 S. 23 14). 
At any symptom of revolt a larger force was sent to 
punish the attempt by plundering the land and laying 
it waste (т 5.1317 /. 1415). So firmly established was 
their power that Hebrews served in their armies even in 
such vassias against their own countrymen (т S. 14er), 
as David came near doing at a later time (т 5. 29). 

Saul and Jonathan, at the head of a small body of 
tribesmen, took up arms against their masters; the 

r daring exploit of Jonathan and his 
i ok of armour-bearer led to a general rout of the 
ш Philistine punitive expedition which was 
operating from Michmash (т 5. 14) ; but the victory was 
not followed up (1436-46). A battle in the Valley of 
Elah (probably the modern Wady es-Sant ; see ELAH), 
near Socoh, is famous in story as the scene of the single 
combat of David with Goliath, the giant of Gath, 1 S. 
17 (see GoLiATIt). We are told that ' there was sore 
war against the Philistines all the days of Saul’ (1 S. 
1452); but few particulars are given us (see ISRAEL, 


9. Subjection 
of Israel. 


1 15, 317, where Klostermann, Budde, and Smith emend the 
text (‘in the czZzes of the plain’; 1 Ch. 107 ‘in the plain’), can 
hardly refer to the strongly fortified cities. 

2 The story of Samuel's crushing defeat of the invaders and 
its results (т S. 7 5-14) is a pragmatic fiction which is contra- 
dicted by the whole history of the period. 
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88 13 /, SAUL) David, who distinguished himself 
as the leader of a partizan corps in this struggle 
(т S. 18 198), and still found opportunities, in the free- 
booter's life which he led in the south after his breach 
with Saul, to deal a blow to his people's foes (1 S. 23), 
was in the end constrained by the persistent enmity of 
Saul to go over to Achish, the Philistine king of Gath, 
in whose contingent he, with his six hundred followers, 
appeared at the rendezvous of the Philistine armies at 
Aphek at the opening of the campaign in which Saul 
lost his life, but was turned back by the suspicions of 
the council of chiefs (т S. 281/. 29). The Philistines 
entered the Great Plain probably by the way of Dothan 
and struck the агту of Saul near Jezreel ; the Israelites, 
dismayed perhaps by the chariots, fcll back to Mt. 
Gilboa, and, in the battle which followed, the Philistine 
archery decided the day; Saul and three of his sons 
were slain (т 5, 31). The decisive victory made the 
Philistines again absolute masters of all central Palestine ; 
the Israclites in the plain and the Jordan valley fled 
from their towns (1 5.317) ; Abner, Saul's cousin and 
marshal, established IStIBAAL (4.v.), the only remaining 
son of Saul, at Mahanaim in Gilead (2 5. 28), wheie 
he reigned for a few years, perhaps as a vassal of the 
Philistines.) A new kingdom was crected in Judah 
over which David became king (2 S. 21-4). Since this 
was accomplished without interference from the Philis- 
tines, it is safe to assume that it was with their consent, 
and—as a eonsequence—that David ruled in Hebron as 
a Philistine vassal, as he had previously held Ziklag as 
a feof from Achish (see Одур, $ 6). The elevation of 
David was resented by Saul's house; the Philistines 
doubtless saw no reason to intervene in the quarrel. 
The opinion, based on 2 5.29, that Abner reconquered 
for his master from the Philistines the highlands of 
Ephraim? is not reconcilable with the well-attested facts.’ 
When David, after the assassination of Ishbaal, raised 
his ambition to a national kingdom of all Israel (2 S. 5), 
‚у thel'hilistines immediately invaded Judah 
11. 0f David. to chastise their rebellious subject, mov- 
ing up the valley of Rephaim. There David, who at 
the news of their approach had taken refuge in his 
mountain fortress (‘the Horb,' т S5.224/., etc.), at- 
tacked them at Baal-perazim and routed them so com- 
pletely that they left their gods in the field (2 S. 517-21). 
A second engagement in the same valley had a similar 
issue, David pursuing the retreating foe as far as Gezer 
(2 S. 522-25). Incidents of other conflicts are related in 
2 S. 21 15-17 18 19-22 (cp 1 Ch. 204 f.) ; and the roll of 
David's brave comrades in 2 8.238/7 preserves the 
memory of many daring deeds in battle with the 
Philistines (see DAvtD, 8 7) ; but, taking it all together, 
we find far less about this war of independence than, in 
view of the comparative fulness of our information con- 
cerning David and his reign, we should expect. In 
25.8: a denteronomistic editor tells us that David 
defeated the Philistines and subdued them (cp Judg. 
423); unfortunately the more specific statement in his 
source has been transmitted to us in a corrupt text : 
‘the bridle of the metropolis’—if it be legitimate to 
render thus [cp METHEG-AMMAH]— which David is said 
to have taken from the Philistines, is a most improbable 
expression for ‘the hegemony,’ even if the latter were 
itself intelligible in this connection. The parallel pas- 
sage in 1 Ch. (181) has ‘Gath and its dependencies,’ 
which may be substantially right (see DAviD, Zc.). 
There is much probability in the surmise that the 
liberation of Israel from the Philistine yoke was not 
achieved hy its own unaided efforts. Egypt about this 
time began io reassert its dominion over Palestine, 
and first of all, necessarily, over the Philistine plain. 
We have, indeed, only indirect evidence of this; but 


1 Kamphausen, ZA T 6 44 (1886). 

2 Ewald, G/83!8154; Ed. Meyer, GA 1361; Kohler, 5:27. 
Gesch. 2246; Wellhausen, 7/G(2 1 58, 

3 See Kamphausen, 24707644 1: (1886); Stade, СГ 71260; 
Kittel, Mist. 1. § 43. 
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it is convincing. The list of Shoshenk’s conquests 
in Palestine in the reign of Jeroboam does not 
include any of the Philistine cities ; it seems impossible 
to understand this in any other way than that this 
part of the country had been previously subjugated. 
The capture of Gezer, 1 K.916, also implies that 
the cities farther south had been already subdued by 
the Egyptians (see WMM, As. u. Zur. 389 f., MVG 
38/.) The Philistines, thus forced to defend their 
own territory, must have given up the attempt to 
resubject the Israelites. The relations of David to 
the Philistines after his independence was achieved 
seem to have been uniformly friendly; his bodyguard 
was recruited from among them (see CHERETHITES 
AND PELETIIITES); and in Absalom's revolt not only 
was this corps faithful to the king but besides them 
six hundred men of Gath were in David's service, 
their colonel, Ittai, commanding one of the three 
divisions in the battle in which Absalom fell. The 
Egyptian conquest seems to have ended the Philistine 
peril to Israel; the Phoenicians probably at this time 
recovered Dor, the Israelites fell heir to the cities along 
the Great Plain (r K.4:2);! henceforth we find the 
Philistines only in the southern half of the maritime 
plain, between Gaza and Joppa. It is not true, however, 
that this region was included in the empire of Solomon 
as has sometimes been erroneously concluded from x K. 
421 [5:] (MT, ep © 2464, also 2 Ch. 926), and from 
TEES 

'The Philistine invaders were conquerors of an alien 
race, who were doubtless numerically a small minority 
among the peoples they had subjected ; 
and, as so often in similar cases, the 
vanquished gave laws to the victors. Of whatever stock 
and speech the invaders may have been, in Palestine they 
very soon adopted the language of the country; the 
Philistine names in the OT and the Assyrian inscriptions 
are, as has been observed above, almost without excep- 
tion Semitic—specifically, Canaanite. The Philistines 
worshipped the gods of the country, also. DAGON (1 $. 5 
Judg. 1623 f.) was not the national god of the invaders 
but a Semitic deity who had long been worshipped in 
Palestine ; Astarte (x S. 31:0; see ASHTORETH) and 
BAAL-ZEBUB (2 K.12 f.) are Canaanite divinities. Of 
the religion we know little beyond this. They had 
temples (1 5. 5 3110 Judg. 16) ; Herodotus (1105) heard 
that the temple at Ashkelon was the oldest seat of the 
worship of Aphrodite Urania. There were images in 
the temples (т 5. 51 #), and they carried idols with them 
into battle (2 S. 521), as the Israelites carried the ark ; 
the oracle of Baal-zebub at Ekron was highly reputed 
in the ninth century (2 K. 12) ; their soothsayers were 
famous (15.26). Priests and worshippers on entering 
the temple of Dagon at Ashdod were careful not to 
set foot on the threshhold (т 5.55; cp Zeph. 19). 

Politically, the five chief Philistine cities, ASHDOD, 
GAZA, ASIHKELON, GATH, EKRON (т 5.617; see also 
Josh.133 Judg.33), which had not improbably been 
settled by different tribes, formed a confederation. 
Ashdod seems to have been at first the foremost city of 
the league ; it is named first in the oldest list of Philistine 
cities (т S. бту); in the temple of Dagon in Ashdod the 
ark of Yahwé captured at Ebenezer was deposited 
(15.5). ‘This pre-eminence was probably due to 
political causes, such as the settlement of the leading 
Philistine tribe, or perhaps the choice of Ashdod as the 
meeting-place of the council of chiefs. The situation of 
Gaza, the key of Syria both commercially апа strategi- 
cally, could not fail in time to give it the advantage (cp 
Josh. 133). It does not appear that any one of the cities 
had an actual hegemony in the confederation. In the 
vicissitudes of later centuries the relative power and im- 
portance of the cities frequently changed (see Stark, 
Gaza, 142). Gath and Ekron never attained the same 


1 Compare Shoshenk's list, Müller, As. u. Eur. 166 ff. 
2 So Thenius; see against him Stark, Gaza, 173. 
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rank as the cities nearer the coast ; but their position 
brought them into closer connection with Israelite 
history. Gath disappears after the eighth century ; it 
had probably sunk into insignificance. 

Each of the five cities was mistress of the adjacent 
territory, other cities and villages being subject to it 
(15.617 /).1 The rulers of the five cities are called 
séránim (myo. © сатрата‹ [G® in Judg. &рҳортєѕ, but 
сатратіс їп 33], Vg. reguli, satrape, principes, Tg., 
Pesh. ‘tyrants’). In war each doubtless commanded 
the contingent of his own city ; matters of common con- 
cern were decided by them in the council of the chiefs 
(т S. 293 f.) ; in time of peace also they acted together 
in the public interest (Judg. 16) ; the citizens of Ashdod 
and of Ekron call them together to determine what shall 
be done to relieve those cities of the plague which the 
presence of the ark had brought upon them ; they consult 
the soothsayers and carry out the directions of the re- 
sponse (1 5.5 f.) That their office was hereditary is 
nowhere said, but may probably be assumed. Achish 
of Gath is called ‘king’ (mélek, т S. 2110 [тт] 272), 
though as ruler of Gath he was one of the sérdnim ;? 
the title ‘king’ would naturally be given by the Hebrew 
historian to the ruler of any city, whether one of the 
five or not. 

We see from the Egyptian monuments as well as 
from the OT that the Philistines had an effective 
military organisation, and a tactical skill which Asiatics 
have seldom displayed (see WMM, As. u. Eur. 365). 
The army in column, by regiments and companies, 
under their officers (ўл), passes in review before the 
sërānīm (1 5.292). They had chariots (т 5.185 [read 
3000], 2 S. 16), in which, as in the Hittite chariotry, a 
shield-bearer stands beside the spearman (see CHARIOT, 
col 729) Their strength, however, was in their well- 
armed footmen;? their archers were of formidable skill 
(1 $.313), reminding us of the fame of the Cretan 
bowmen. The Takkara at Dor maintained a fleet, 
which followed Wen-Amon to Byblos and blockaded 
the port to prevent his returning to Egypt (Papyrus 
Golénischeff). 

The Egyptian conquest probably broke up the 
Philistine confederacy ; the descendants of the invaders 
13. Later OT mingled with the native оиша auns 

region and disappeared in it, while leaving 
references. it their name, and, doubtless, infusing into 
it something of their character. Henceforth the history 
is that not of a people but of a country, or rather of the 
individual cities in it. (See ASHDOD, ASHKELON, 
EKRON, GATH, GAZA.) It must suffice here to refer 
very briefly to some notices in the OT of the relations of 
Israel to its neighbours on the SW. side. Gezer, as we 
have seen already (§ 11), was added by the Pharaoh to 
the territory of Solomon (1 K. 916); according to 2 Ch. 
118 Rehoboam fortified Gath as well as the cities in the 
Judzean Shéphélah ; Gibbethon was besieged by Nadab 
ben Jeroboam (1 K.1527), and again a quarter of a 
century later in the reign of Elah ben Baasha (1 K. 
16157.); the Chronicler records that some of the 
Philistines brought voluntary presents to Jehoshaphat 
(2 Ch. 17 11) ; in the reign of Jehoram of Judah they are 
said to have invaded Judah, and carried away the royal 
treasure with the king's wives and children (2 Ch. 
21:6 /.);* in the time of Jehoash Hazael king of 
Damascus took Gath, and invaded Judah on that line 
(2 К.1917); Uzziah broke down the walls of Gath, 
Jabneh, and Ashdod, and built cities in the territory of 
Ashdod (2 Ch. 266, from an old sonrce); in the days 


1 Cp Jos. 18 2 (géliloth), 1545-47 Judg. 118. 

2 The difference of opinion between Achish and ' the ёй?" 
in 1 S. 29 does not imply the contrary. 

3 See the figures in As. м. Eur. 364 f. ; and cp the descrip- 
tions in 1 S. 17 4-845 2 S. 21 16. $ 

4 It is noteworthy for the conditions of the Chronicler's age 
that the Arabians are so frequently associated with the Philis- 
tines in his account of these conflicts; cp Neh. 47 [1], and see , 
ARABIA, § 3. 
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of Ahaz the tables were turned, and the Philistines 
conquered and occupied many cities in the Judzean 
Shéphélah and Negeb (2 Ch. 2818); Hezekiah waged 
successful war on the Philistine cities, even as far as 
Gaza, if we may trust the brief notice in 2 K.188 ;! 
but the Assyrians soon deprived him of his annexed 
territory. Amos (16-8) denounces the judgment of 
Yahwé on the Philistine cities, because in some recent 
war they had carried away the population of whole 
districts and sold them to the Edomites ;? such a thing 
might have happened under Amaziah, when Judah was 
greatly weakened by the disastrons conflict with Israel 
which the king had provoked (2 K.141:1/Z). Am. 
62 (later than Amos) perhaps refers to the catastrophe 
which befell Gath at the hands of Sargon in 711 (see 
GATH, $ т). Isaiah, in an early prophecy (912 [11]), 
sees the Philistines on one side, and the Syrians on the 
other, devouring Israel; whether the Philistines actually 
assailed the northern kingdom at this time is not known. 
15. 20 is dated in the year in which Sargon’s Tartan 
besieged Ashdod (711 в.с.), and predicts the failure of 
its vain reliance on Egyptian aid. In later prophecies 
the judgment that is to come upon the Philistines as 
well as on other foreign nations and lands, is foretold, 
and sometimes depicted in lurid colours ;? but, apart 
from the fact that the genuineness and age of many of 
these passages are controverted questions, the language 
and imagery are of too general—we might say, typical 
—a character to enable us to recognise a specific 
historical situation. 
Philistia, together with Israel and Edom, was con- 
quered and made tributary to the Assyrian empire by 
За Relations pee а ILU in the [ке 
with Assyria. years o the ninth century (AB 11до; 
ASSYRIA, $ 32). Tiglath-pileser IIT. 
(745-727) enumerates among his vassals about the year 
734, Mitinti of Ashkelon and Hanün of Gaza (AB 
220). Both took part, with Rezin of Damascus and 
Pekah of Israel, in the revolt which the king put down 
in 734-732. Ashkelon, where Mitinti was succeeded 
by his son Rukipti, probably made its subniission (see 
Tiele, BAG 235); Hanün fled to Egypt at the approach 
of the Assyrians, and Gaza was captured and plundered ; 
from the language of Tiglath-pileser in his account of 
these events it has been inferred that he set an Assyrian 
governor over it (Winckler, СА 1219).  Hanün must, 
however, soon have recovered his throne, for in 720, in 
alliance with the Egyptian Sib'u—the same ‘SG’ (мо, 
perhaps to be pronounced Sewe; see So) in whom 
Hoshea the last king of Israel had vainly trusted 
(2 K.17 4)—was defeated and made prisoner by Sargon in 
the battle at Raphia (XB 254). It was, perhaps, about 
the same time that Sargon deposed Azuri king of Ashdod, 
and set his brother Ahimiti on the throne; the anti- 
Assyrian party shortly expelled him and made a certain 
Yamani (or Yavani) king. The war thus provoked 
ended in 711 with the capture of Ashdod, Gath, and 
other cities, and the deportation of their inhabitants, 
their places being filled by colonists from the E. of the 
Empire, and the district placed under an Assyrian 
governor (XB 264 f. ; see also ASHDOD). This imme- 
diate administration did not continue long ; for Mitinti 
of Ashdod appears among the vassals of Sennacherib. 
In the great revolt against Sennacherib, in which 
Hezekiah of Judah played a prominent part, Sidka of 
Ashkelon was involved, with disastrous consequences to 
himself; he was carried prisoner to Assyria, and Sar- 
ruludari, the son of a former ruler, made king in his 
room ; Sennacherib, in his inscription, names as cities 
of the kingdom of Sidka whieh he had taken, Beth- 
dagon, Joppa, Benebarak, Алиги (АВ 292). In Ekron 
1 See HEZEKIAH, $ 2; Winckler, G/ 220 226. 
2 Winckler (Adttest. Unters. 183, СГ 1199) emends and 
inlerprets, ‘because they totally depopulated Edom ' ; see also 
Lohr, Unters. 2. A mos, 


4. 
3 See Jer.2515 7% 47 Zeph.24 9: Ezek. 25 15 4%, also Zech. 
95-7 Obad. 19. 
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the anti-Assyrian party had seized their loyal king 
Padi and sent him a prisoner to Hezekiah. Sen- 
nacherib severely punished the insurgents of Ekron, 
compelled Hezekiah to deliver Padi up, and restored 
him to his throne, 701 (А2 292 f.) When Hezekiah's 
turn came, Sennacherib annexed the Judzean cities he 
had taken and plundered to the territories of the loyal 
kings, Mitinti of Ashdod, Padi of Ekron, and Silbel of 
Gaza (А 204; see ISRAEL, $ 34; HEZEKIAH, § 2, 
and references there). After the time of Sennacherib 
the cities of Philistia seem not again to have revolted 
against the Assyrians. 

Esarhaddon names among his western vassals Silbel 
king of Gaza, Mitinti of Ashkelon, Ikausu of Ekron, 
Ahimilki of Ashdod, together with Manasseh of Judah, 
the kings of Edom and Moab, and others (A'B 2148). 
The same names appear under A&ur-bàni-pal (22. 240). 
It was the time of the long peace in Manasseh's reign. 
In the attempt of Egypt under Tirhakah to throw off the 
yoke of ASur-bàáni- pal (see EGYPT, $ 662), the cities on the 
coast remained loyal to Assyria, as also in the revolt of 
Phoenicia, and the Arabian war (АВ 2 160 168 ff. 216 ff. ). 
The account of the long siege of Ashdod by Psam- 
meticus (29 years ; Herod. 2157) attests renewed attempts 
of Egypt to subject this coast (sce EGYPT, § 67). 
During the Scythian irruption Ashkelon was taken, and its 
great templeof ‘Aphrodite Urania’ spoiled (Herod. 1:05). 

The collapse of the Assyrian empire in the last 
quarter of the seventh century, enabled Necho II. to 
carry the Egyptian arms to the Euphrates (608); in the 
course of this campaign he took Gaza (Káóvris, Herod, 
2159). Necho's defeat at Carchemish (605) was speedily 
followed by the reconquest of all Western Syria from 
the Amanus to the borders of Egypt (cp 2 K. 247) by 
Nebuchadrezzar. So far as our sources go, the southern 
coast cities offered no such resistance as the Babylonians 
encountered at Туге and Jerusalem.! The demonstra- 
tion of the Pharaoh Hophra (Apries) had at least no 
lasting results. Nabonadius called upon his tributaries 
as far as Gaza to contribute to the building of the great 
temple of Sin at Harran (A7 iii. 298). 

After the fall of the Babylonian empire, Gaza alone 
opposed the advance of Cambyses on his way to Egypt 
(Polyb. 1640). In the provincial organisa- 


E. Under tion of Darius, Palestine (with Phoenicia and 
ae Cyprus) was included in the fifth satrapy 


(Herod. 391) ; it furnished its quota of ships 
to the fleet of Xerxes (Herod. 789). Ashkelon was, for 
a time at least, subject to Tyre (Scylax, in Geogr. min. 
ed. C. Müller, 179); Eshmunazar records the cession of 
Dor and Joppa to Sidon (С/.5 по 31. 19 f.). Gaza (g.v.) 
was autonomous, and so prosperous that Herodotus 
found it not inferior to Sardes (Herod. 35; see E. Mcyer, 
GA 3139). What part these cities took in the repeated 
attempts of Egvpt to shake off the Persian yoke, and in 
the revolts of Megabyzus and Evagoras (see PERSIA, 
8 20), our scanty sources do not tell us; in the great 
rebellion of the ‘Syrians and Phoenicians, and almost 
all the peoples of the sea board' in the last years of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon (Diod, Sic. 1590) they may have 
been involved ; without at least their benevolent neu- 
trality, Tachos could scarcely have engaged in his opera- 
tions in Phoenicia іп 36:.? If they joined with the 
Phoenician cities in the rising against Ochus—-as is 
not improbable, since the Jews also seem to have been 
implicated—they at least offered no opposition to the 
Persians in their advance against Egypt ; the exemplary 
fate of Sidon may have warned them to submit while 
there was time (see PERStA, § 20). 

When Alexander, after taking Tyre, marched down 
the eoast on his way to Egypt, it was again Gaza alone 


1 See, however, Stark, Gaza, 2247; Berossus names among 
Nebuchadrezzar’s captives not ouly Jews and Phoenicians, but 
also Syrians and the peoples near Egypt (Jos. Ant. x. 111); cp 
also Philostratus ( ap. Syncell. 221 D). 

2 See Judeich, Aeinasiatische Studien, 164 ff. 
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that resisted his passage ; it was taken only after a siege 
of two months’ duration ; the city was 

16. "la sacked, and the remnant of its in- 
ав a habitants sold into slavery (332 B.C. ).! 
successors. The strategic importance of Philistia 
made it the scene of frequent contlicts between the suc- 


cessors of Alexander. 

In the assignment of satrapies after Alexander's death (323), 
Syria fell to Laomedon ; in 320 Philistia and Judza, with the 
rest of Coele-Syria and Phoenicia, were seized by Ptolemy I., 
who garrisoned Gaza and Joppa. Antigonus, in 315, took these 
cities without much difficulty, though Tyre stood a fifteen 
months’ siege. In 312 Ptolemy reconquered the country; a 
pitched battle being fought in the spring near Gaza (Diod. Sic. 
19 во 7); but in the autumn he was driven out again by Deme- 
trius and Antigonus, dismantling the fortifications of Acco, 
Joppa, and Gaza in his retreat (Diod. 1993); the peace of 311 
left Antigonus in possession of this coast ; Gaza was refortified 
hy him, and was the base of his unsuccessful operations by land 
and sea against Egypt in 306. In 302 Ptolemy invaded Syria 
and laid siege to Sidon, but retired upon an erroneous report of 
Antigonus's advance, leaving garrisons to hold the cities he had 
taken. 


'The disposition of Syria in the partition after the 
battle of Ipsus (301) was disputed, both Seleucids and 
Ptolemies in later times claiming that they had acquired 
the right to it ; * the question of actual possession at the 
moment lay between Ptolemyand the remaining garrisons 
of Demetrius. Ptolemy in no long time acquired southern 
Palestine, and perhaps some points in Phoenicia, which 
he administered by a strategos. The theatre of the 
Syrian wars of 275-274, 261-250, 246-240, was farther 
north ; and their outcome strengthened and enlarged 
the Ptolemaic empire in Syria.? A determined attempt 
to wrest these possessions from Egypt was made by 
Antiochus the Great, beginning in 219. The Egyptians 
strengthened the fortifications of Gaza, which was 
necessarily the base of their defensive operations ; but 
the campaign of 218 must have brought it, along with 
most of southern Palestine, into the power of Antiochus ; 
since we find him preparing at Gaza for the projected 
invasion of Egypt. One of the great battles of antiquity 
was fought at Raphia in the spring of 217; Antiochus 
was coni pletely defeated, and Ptolemy recovered southern 
Syria (Polyb. 582-86). In 201 Antiochus resumed thc 
attempt ; Coele-Syria fell into his hands almost without 
a blow; Gaza, however, held out, and was taken only 
after a stubborn resistance. The Egyptians made an 
effort to recover the territory; but their defeat at 
Paneion in 200 ї put an end to a rule which had lasted 
for a century ; all Syria was henceforth embraced in the 
empire of the Seleucidæ. The revenues of Coele-Syria 
were assigned by Antiochus as a dowry to his daughter, 
Cleopatra, whom he married to the youthful Ptolemy. 
The ambition of the Egyptian court to reconquer the 
country precipitated the fresh attacks on Egypt by 
Antiochus IZpiphanes in 170-168. 

Long before the Macedonian conquest, commerce 
had doubtless brought to the coast, as it did to the 

cities of the Nile delta, considerable 

17. Greek ust : 
civilisiión: numbers of Greeks ; the importance of 
the trade with Greece, which was prob- 
ably chiefly in their hands, may be judged from the 
fact that in the Persian period Gaza struck coins of 
Athenian types and of Athenian standard weight and 
fineness (see Schiirer®), 284). In the following centuries 
the influence of Greek civilisation was much more 
profound and wide-reaching. The city government 
was framed upon Greek models, the types and legends 
of their coinage are mainly Greek ; the gods whom they 
worshipped are for the most part the great gods of 
Greece: Zeus, Poseidon, Apollo, Athene, Aphrodite, 
Helios, and others ; the Greek language was doubtless 
extensively spoken in the cities; Ashkelon had, in Roman 


1 Diod. Sic. xvii. 487; Arrian, 2264; Curtius, iv. 67 77 

2 See Niese, Griech. u. Makedon. Staaten, 1352 2 124 377. 

3 The era of Tyre (275 or 274 B.C.) is probably connected 
with the occupation of Phoenicia by Ptolemy Philadelphus ; see 
Schürer, G/V (3) 2 74. 

4 On the date see Niese, 2 578 / 
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times, famous schools, and not a few men of distinction 
in Greek literature were educated there (Steph. Byzant. 
s.v.)—in short, it might appear on a superficial survey 
of these facts that the region was completely Hellenised. 
Such a conclusion would, however, be a serious ex- 
aggeration. Greek was the language of commerce and 
of culture ; in the cities, probably, most men were able 
to speak as much Greek as they needed ; but as late as 
the end of the fourth century A.D., the country people 
about Gaza spoke only Aramaic—which in the Persian 
period had gradually supplanted the older Canaanite 
vernacular (cp ARAMAIC, $$ 2 f: )—while even in the city 
the lower classes spoke Aramaic, and there were those 
who understood no other tongue.! The same was true 
at Ashkelon, and doubtless elsewhere, generally. 

In religion, also, the fact that the gods bear Greek 
names does not necessarily indicate that the gods and 
their worship were purely Greek. In many cases, un- 
questionably, the name has been given to a native deity 
and the cult was either native or syncretistic. The 
chief temple of Ashdod in Maccabaean times was 
Dagon's; the great god of Gaza was Marnas—an 
Aramaic title; the identification with Zeds Kpyrayevys 
is part of the late legendary connection of Gaza (Міфа) 
with Crete ; 2 the Aphrodite Ourania of Ashkelon is in all 
probability Atargatis-Derketo, also a Syrian deity,? 
just as in the Persian period the Aramaic names Marnas 
and ATARGATIS (g.v.) superseded a Canaanite Baal 
and Astarte, so they became in turn Zeus and Aphrodite 
without changing their nature. 

During the Maccabzean struggle the Syrian armies 
operated in general from the Philistine plain, ascending 

18. The by the pass of Beth-horon or Emmaus, 
АСПАН or farther S. by Beth-zur. Levies from 
* the country fought on the Syrian side; 
slave-traders accompanied the army to buy the expected 
prisoners (1 Macc.3 41). 

„In a raid into the lowland Judas took Ashdod, plundering the 
city and destroying the images of the gods (1 Macc. 568). To 
prevent such excursions of the Jews, Bacchides fortified and 
garrisoned Emmaus, Beth-horon, Thamnatha, Pharathon, and 
Gazer (1 Масс. 9 50-52). In 147 Jonathan, fighting in the cause 
of Alexander Balas against Demetrius, made an expedition 
against Joppa, but found the city 100 strong to be carried by 
assault; turning back he defeated Apollonius near Ashdod, 
pursued the retreating enemy into the city, and burned it with 
its great temple of Dagon (т Macc. 10 75-85, cp 114); Ashkelon 
received him with open arms (1086). Alexander rewarded him 
by bestowing upon him the city and district of Ekron (10 89). 
Later, as a supporter of Alexander's son Antiochus, Jonathan 
received the submission of Ashkelon, and besieged Gaza and 
compelled it to sue for terms (hetween 145-143 B.C. ; І Macc. 
1160-62); shortly after, Simon took Joppa and put a Jewish 
garrison in it (т Macc. 12 33,4); after the treacherous murder of 
Jonathan by Trypho at Ptolemais, Simon drove out the inhabi- 
tants of Joppa, settling Jews in their place and annexing it to his 
own territory (т Macc. 13113 see Jorra, $2); having taken 
Gazer hy siege, he pursued the same course with it (1 Macc. 
1343-48. Antiochus Sidetes seems to have taken these places 
from John Hyrcanus,4 but was constrained by Roman interven- 
tion to restore them. Alexander Jannzeus at the beginning of 
his reign hesieged Ptolemais, but was compelled by Ptolemy 
Lathurus to retire from it. The subsequent withdrawal of both 
Lathurus and Cleopatra, however, left him a free hand, and he 
conquered Raphia, Anthedon, and finally Gaza, which after a 
siege of a year he took by treachery and gave over to pillage 
and flames, 96 в.с. (Jos. 422. xiii. 133, 57 1.42). In Josephus 
(Ant. xiii. 154) we have a list of the cities which were subject to 
Alexander Jannzus; it includes all the cities from Carmel to 
Rhinocorura (with the single exception of Ashkelon)—Strato's 
Tower, Apollonia, Joppa, Jamnia, Ashdod, Gaza, Anthedon, 
Raphia, Rhinocorura. 

Pompey freed these cities from Jewish rule, restoring 
them to their own citizens and incorporating them in 

the province of Syria (63 B.C.; Jos. 

b aa BJi.77;) Gabinius (57-55 B. C.) rebuilt 

' many of these places which had been 
wholly ог in part demolished by the Jews (-1z7. xiv. 53; 
ВЈ i. 84) Cæsar restored Joppa to the Jews (Anz. 


1 Marcus Diaconus, Vita Porphyrii, ch. 66% See Schürer(3), 


2 6495. 
2 On Marnas, see Drexler in Roscher, Lex, 2 2379. 
3 Diod. Sic. 24, Pausan. i. 146. 
4 See Schürer, 2 ror. 
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xiv. 106). Antony bestowed on Cleopatra the whole 
coast from the Egyptian desert to the Eleutherus except 
the cities Tyre and Sidon (36 B.c.; Plut. 422, 36; Jos. 
B/i.185) Augustus (in 30 B.C.) added to the kingdom 
of Herod Gaza, Anthedon, Joppa, and Strato's Tower; 
the last Herod rebuilt and named Caesarea. In the 
division of Herod's kingdom Gaza was put immediately 
under the governor of Syria ; the same disposition was 
made of Joppa and Czesarea when Archelaus was de- 
posed (6 A.D.); Ashdod and Jamnia were given to 
Salome ; upon her death their revenues were paid to 
the empress Livia and subsequently to Tiberius (see 
Schürer, G/ V (9 278). Ashkelon enjoyed the privileges 
of a free city during all these changes, maintaining the 
liberties it had gained in 104 B.C. In 66 A.D., at the 
beginning of the war with Rome, the Jews in Cæsarea 
were slaughtered by their fellow-townsmen, with the 
connivance of the procurator, Gessius Florus! In 
revenge the insurgents set fire to Ptolemais and Ash- 
kelon, and demolished Anthedon and Gaza,? with many 
unwalled towns in the country (B/ ii. 181). Joppa was 
taken by the Romans under Cestius Gallus and its 
Jewish population massacred (B/ ii. 1810); it was re- 
occupied by the Jews (see В/ ii. 204), who held it until 
its destruction by Vespasian (B/ iii. 92 f). 

After the destruction of Jerusalem in 7o, Jamnia, 
which since the Asmon:ean times had been inhabited 
chiefly by Jews, and Lydda became the seats of the 
most famous Jewish schools; and in the other towns 
of this region there was a considerable Jewish popula- 
tion, among whom Jewish Christians are frequently 
mentioned. 

Calmet, ' Dissertatio de origine et nominibus Philistzcorum,' 
in Proleg. et dissertt., etc., ed. Mansi, 1180-189; Movers, Die 

Phonizier, 13 f. 27 fF. (1841) ; Bertheau, Zur 
20. Literature. Сезєй. der Israeliten, 186-200, 280-285, 306- 

308, 354 / (1842); Hitzig, Urgesch. м. My- 
thol. der Philistáer (1845); GV1135 ff. 120 f. etc. (1869); 
A. Arnold, ‘Philister’ in Ersch u. Gruber’s Encyklopædie, 
Sect. 111. 23 321-329; A. Knobel, élkertafel der Genesis, 98, 
208 7,215 fJ. (1850); Stark, Gaza м. die philistdische Aste 
(1852); folder literature in full, 9 /F 3r. 244 335 7: 503 J- 
6114); A. Baur, ‘ Philister’ in Riehm's АЙБ; cp Der Prophet 
Amos, 76-94 (1847); Kohler, Bib. Gesch. 181 H. (1875); De 
Goeje, ‘Het tiende Hoofdstuk van Genesis, ZAT 4233 f., 
especially 257 /: (1870); Fr. W. Schultz, * Philister' in PAE) 
11618-636 (1883); Kneucker, 'Philister' in Schenkel’s BL 
4541-559; Ewald, 61'/83)1348 fA (1864) 342 77 etc. (1866); 
Schwally, ‘Die Rasse der Philistäer, ZIV Z 34103 7. (1891); 
Ehers, Aegypten und die Bucher Mosis, 130 ff: (1868); Prugsch, 
Egypt under the Pharaohs, ch. 14 f. (1881); W. M. Müller, As. 
u. Eur, ch. 260-29 (1893); ‘Die Urheimat der Philister’; ' Der 
Papyrus Golenischeff’; * Die Chronologie der Philistereinwan- 
derung, in Л/С vol. 5 pt. т (1900) ; Н. Winckler, G/1 216 f. 
(1895); W. J. Beecher, ' Philistines,’ in Hastings’ DØ 3844-848; 
Schiirer, G/ I3) 2§§ 22 /. etc. G. F. M. 

PHILOLOGUS (філологос). greeted in Rom, 1615, 
together with JULIA [g.v.] It is a common slave- 
name, and occurs not unfrequently in the inscriptions 
of the imperial household (C/Z 64116, etc). According 
to Pseudo-Hippolytus he was one of the seventy dis- 
ciples, and tradition makes him bishop of Sinope. 


PHILOSOPHY. See HELLENISM, WISDOM LITERA- 
TURE. 

PHINEES. 1. 1 Esd. 55 2 Esd. 122, also 1 Esd. 8228 
= Ezra 7 5 $2 PHINEHAS (§ 3), 1. 

2. 1 Esd. 531, RV Phinoe - Ezra2 49 PASEAH, 2. 

3. 1 Esd. 863 = Ezra 8 33 PHINEHAS, 3. 

4. 2 Esd.12a. See PHINEHAS, 2. 

PHINEHAS (2128, once ОП), 18.13; d[e]ieec 
[BAFL]). 

The name is very un-Hebraic, and since the mother 
of Phinehas ben Eleazar is described (Ex. 6 25) as one 
of the daughters of Putiel (ep Poti- 
Реан or phera', it is plausible to seek for 

BYP an Egyptian origin. | Hence Lauth 
Hebrew ? 7 

(ZDMG 25 [1871], 139), followed by 

Nestle (Eigennamen, 112 [1876]), and formerly by 


1. Is the name 


1 See also the slaughter at Ashkelon and Ptolemais, 57 ii. 18 5. 
2 In the case of Gaza, at least, this demolition can have been 
but partial ; see Schürer, 288. 
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Cheyne (Proph. 75.9 144), explained Phinehas as 'the 
negro, the corresponding Egyptian form being well- 
attested (see § 2). All such theories, however, seem 
to be inferior in probability to the rival hypothesis. 

The present writer ventures to think that, if the name were 
Egyptian, it must have honorific meaning. We might perhaps 
suppose on35 to be an early corruption of pyys, which in pysy 
пурро (ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH) may be a misvocalisation of the 
Egyptian name Pianhi (or some similar form); p and y were 
often confounded. But considering that the evidence before 
us (see Moses, § 6) seems to favour a N. Arabian origin for 
Moses and his relatives, and that * Phinehas' in the Hexateuch 
is the name, not only of an individual, but also of a hill with 
which, not the individual, but his father (though ‘Eleazar’ 
really comes from a clan-name) is associated,! also that the 
Levites certainly had Jerahmeelite affinities, and that the father 
of the second Phinehas bears a name which is probably a mutila- 
tion of Jerahmeel, it becomes more probable that рп} is to 
be explained as a mutilated and corrupt form (through jons) of 
buon (Jerahme'el). The name Jerahme'el could of course be 
given both to an individual and to a locality. Cp Timnatu- 
HERES. Putte (cp note з below), is nbs with the afformative 
ow. It is possible, however, that Putiel and PotirHera (g.v.) 
were early explained as =‘ devoted to EI,’ or ‘to Rē’? On the 
supposed Ephraimite connection of the second Phinehas see 
SuiLon, and note that ‘Ephraim’ is not unfrequently a cor- 
ruption of ‘ Jerahmeel' (e.g., Judg. 171 191 18. 11). 

КЕЕ 

On the assumption, however, that the пате Phinehas 
is of Egyptian origin the following details deserve 


consideration. 


Neo er It seems to stand for Egyptian 
Е 3 азн 
question. pel')-2hési,? later without the vocalic 


ending, in Coptie letters ттємднс (cp 
Pioemphaneis, Ptol. iv. 734, mutilated Pape, Plin. 
6 192, ‘the country of the negro’). 

The = of the biblical punctuation could be an archaic render- 
ing of с, which stands mostly for old à. The fact that the 
article is often written (257 or even £33’, Liebl. 884 add.) like the 
demonstrative must not be misunderstood ; it is only an attempt 
at expressing the helping sound č before two double con- 
sonants, notwithstanding the biblical i—a scriptio plena which 
seems to show that the name was felt to be foreign. The 
meaning ‘the negro’ does not imply black skin, the desig- 
nation z(e)Aész applying also to all brownish Hamitic tribes of 
Eastern Africa (WMM, As. u. Hur. 112). Therefore, the name 
means nothing but ‘a child of darker (brunette) complexion.’ 
The name begins to appear in dynasty 18 and becomes 
most frequent in dynasty 19 to 21. By the time of dynasty 
26 (ahout 666 в.с.) it seems to be rare, if not obsolete. It 
was superseded by P-ekos (wexvars), ‘the Cushite.’ 

W. M. M. 

т. Son of Eleazarand of one of the daughters of Putiel.4 
He is mentioned as accompanying the Israelites against 
Midian (Nu.316 J), and as sent to 
of the nime admonish the trans-Jordanic Israelites 

' for erecting their altar by the Jordan 
(Jos. 221330 fA) He is, however, more especially 
renowned for his zeal and energy at Shittim in the 
matter of the Midianitess Сохві (g.v., Nu. 256 Ж), 
to which repeated allusion is made in later Judaism, cp 
Ps. 106 3o f. 1 Macc. 226 (pivews [A]) and Ecclus. 4523. 
'The story (the opening of which is lost) is a later 
addition by P to the already composite 241-5 (JE), and 
is probably an artificial attempt to antedate and fore- 
shadow the zealous endeavours of Nehemiah to purify 
the remnants of the Jewish Golah (cp Bertholet, Sze//wzg 
d. Israeliten, 147). See NUMBERS, $ 7, and Oxford 
Hex. ad loc. 


3. Bearers 


1 On the analogy of Josh. 19 5o we may assume that the hill 
of Phinehas (Jerahmeel) in Josh. 24 33 was traditionally 
assigned to Eleazar. Originally, however, трук must have 
been міту; Ze, it was a clan-name. 


2 Written mostly BE | f \ ) Мт. 
\ | 


3 For a view of the name Putiel which implies two stages in 
the history of the name, see above, § r. According to the 
ordinary view. the second of the two stages represents the 
entire history of the name. Both views are illustrated hy the 
fact that in Eg.-Aram. inscriptions and papyri of the fifth and 
fourth century B.C. ms, ‘devoted to,’ appears in the form pz» 
e.g., Onna (‘of Isis,’etc.). An earlier example is nosy (in Gk. 
inscr. лєтосчр:) in an inscription found at Teima in Arabia 
(C/S ii. no. 113). 
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The importance of Phinehas in P lies in the fact that he is in 
the direct line from Aaron, and hence (as the father of Abishua) 
enters into the genealogy of the high-priests (1 Ch. 64 [5 зо] 50 
(6 35] Ezra T 5-1 Esd, 82 2 Esd. 122 Phinees) The Chronicler, 
moreover, speaks of him as the ruler over the porters ‘in time 
past’ (1 Ch.920) Inthe days of the ‘return’ the h'ne Phinehas 
form one of the priestly classes (Ezra8 2=1 Esd. 5 5 8 20, $opos 
[Bj, PuiNEES), at the head of whom stands Gershom (see 
GERSHOM, GERSHON), 


Like his father Eleazar, Phinehas rarely appears 
previous to P. In Judg. 2028 the statement that he 
stood before Yahwé in the days of the Judges is no 
doubt a gloss (cp SHILOH); the whole chapter in its 
present form is post-exili. (Cp Moore, Judges, 434, 
and see JUDGES, 8 13.) Ancient, on the other hand, 
is the announcement affixed to Jos. 24 (Е,) of the death 
of Eleazar and his burial in the GIBEAH OF PHINEHAS! 
[2.7.] which was given to Phinehas in the hill-country 
of Ephriam (v. 33) (BAL adds also that Phinehas 
himself was afterwards buried in the same *Gibeah' 
(év yaBaap [-а0 [А], yn Baap, L] r) [yn В] éavrGv 
[éavrob А]): Dt.106 (Eleazar succeeds Aaron at 
Moserah) is probably also E. 

2. Phinehas b. Eli? and his brother Норнмі [4.2.] 
were 'sons of Belial' who, for their wickedness and 
wantonness towards the offerers of sacrifices, incurred 
the wrath of Yahwe and perished together at Eben-ezer 
when the ark was taken by the Philistines (т S. 1-4). 
The son of Phinehas born upon that fatcful day receives 
the name ІспАвор [4.v. ]. 

According to Budde's analysis ($507), the old narrative in 
15.4 related the loss of the ark without further comment ; 
it is a later writer (Ко) who in 2 / ascribes the disaster to the 
wickedness of Eli's sons and to their father's laxity (esp. 3 142), 
and finally it is a Dt. writer who lays even greater stress 
upon their iniquity and actually foreshadows their fate. There 
is much to be said, however, in favour of H. P. Smith's 
view that 1 S.212-17 22-25 [27-36 ?] 414-71 is a fragment 
of an independent history of the Elida. This torso (which 
is already composite) contains two peculiarities: (a) the 
association of the family with Moses, and (4) the prominence of 
Shiloh. It may, therefore, be conjectured that this narrative 
formerly stood in the closest connection with another in Judg. 
18 /: where, too, a descendant of Moses and the foundation of a 
shrine (perhaps in the original story that not of Dan but of 
Shiloh) play an important part. The Mosaic associations and 
the unique description of the power of the ark (1 5. 45 /7.) may 
further suggest that the narrative isa fragment of that account 
of the Exodus a trace of which survives in Nu. 10 29-36 (itself 
also composite); cp Exopus i., § 5 /:, Kanesn, § з. 


Another son, Abitub, was the father of Ahiah 
(=Ahimelech),* who appears as a priest in the time of 
Saul (т 5.143).5 It is a remarkable fact that the 
famous line of priests from Eli to Abiathar is ignored in 
the later genealogies, with the curious exception of 
2 Esd. 11, where Phinehas b. Heli (= Eli) and Phinehas 
b. Eleazar occur in the ancestry of Ezra (see GENEA- 


LOGIES i., § 7 [4]). 

An interesting question arises as to the precise 
relation between Phinehas (т) and (2) The latter, 
according to МТ an Ephraimite, seems to disappear 
from history only to be represented in a later age by the 
former, a shadowy and unreal character whom also 
tradition connects with Ephraim. At all events the 
iniquity of the Ephraimite son of Eli (cp esp. 1 S. 
2220) is amply atoned for in later tradition by the zeal 
(cp esp. Nu. 256 /#) of the younger namesake. That 


1 Prof. Cheyne, however. proposes to read ‘Gibeah of 
Jerahmeel, regarding both ‘ Phinehas’ and ‘Eleazar’ as cor- 
рв of clan-names (see § 1). 

Eli's origin is not given, no doubt because he was previ- 
ously mentioned in the fonger narrative of which 1 S. 12. in its 
present form is an excerpt. Marq. (Fund. 12 f.) recognises the 
traces of a double tradition in the very full notices given in v. 1 
(see ELKANAH i, JEROHAM i, SAMUEL). Is z. 1 a confused 
combination of marginal notes giving the parentage and origin 
of both Elkanah (v. т) and Eli (v. 3)? [Note, however, the view 
respecting the name Eli in $ т, and compare SHILOH. ] 

3 For a parallel but somewhat different theory depending 
on emended texts, see Mican, SHILOH ; cp also Moses. 

4 Prof. Cheyne has suggested that both Ahiah and Ahimelech 
may be popular corruptions of Jerahmeel. 

5 The statement, perhaps, does not belong to the original 
document (J). It has nothing to do with the chapter, and is 
more probably a gloss introduced on account of the ‘priest’ in 
20. 19 365. 
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(т) is an image of the son of Eli is denied however by 
We. (Prof. 142), but there are at all events certain 
considerations which point to a connection between the 
two. The names Eli, Hophni, and Phinehas are of 
the same un-Hebraic cast as Moses and Gershom, and 
(unless we have recourse to emendation) find thcir only 
explanation from Egyptian, or from S. Palestinian 
dialects (Sabzean, Sinaitic, etc.) ; the tradition in x S. 227 
(although due to Rp; see We., Le. ) seems, moreover, to 
connect the house of Eli with Moses (cp also Jochebed 
and Phinehas’ son ICHABOD [g.v.]).} The relation of 
Phinehas b. Eli to Phinehas the grandson of Aaron 
finds an analogy in the cases of Eliezer and Gershom 
b'né Moses compared with Eleazar and Gershon пе 
Aaron.? The conjecture is perhaps a plausible one that 
the ‘ stone of help’ (Eben-ezer) in 1 5. 4 has some connec- 
tion with the grave of IZleazar ( Josh. 24 32), also the burial- 
place of the Aaronite Phinehas; note the explanation 
of the name in x $. 712. 


3. Eleazar b. Phinehas, a priest temp. Ezra (Ezra 833-1 Esd. 
863, PHINEEs). 
T KIC S ИА Co oT S AC 89 


PHINOE (фімоє), 1 Esd. 531 RV, AV PHINEES; 
see PASEAH, 2. 


PHISON (d[e]iccuN [BN.A]), Ecclus. 2425 AV, RV 
PisHON. See PISON. 


PHLEGON (флєгом) is saluted in Rom. 1614. 
Cp ROMANS (EPISTLE). His name occurs in the 
apocryphal lists of the ‘seventy’ given by Pseudo- 
Dorotheus and Pseudo-Hippolytus. ‘Tradition made 
him bishop of Marathon, and the Greek church com- 
memorates his martyrdom on April 8th. 


PHBE («poiBu), the ‘sister,’ ‘deaconess’ (КУ. : 
AlAKONOC) of the church at Cenchreze, who, according 
to Rom. 1617, had been a ‘helper [or ‘ patroness'] of 
many,' including the writer. See further, ROMANS and 
(for the nature of her diaconate) DEACON. 
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CONTENTS: 


Trade, art, navigation ($8 7-9). 
Religion ($8 10-15). 
Constitution ($ 16). 

Sources (§ 17). 

History ($$ 18-22). 
Jibliography (§ 23). 


Names (§ 1). 
Origin and nationality (§ 2). 
Beginning of history (§ 3). 
List of towns ($ 4). 
Egyptian dominion (§ 5). 
Phoenician colonies ($ 6). 
By the Phoenicians are meant the inhabitants of the 
commercial coast towns of Canaan. ‘The name is of 
Greek origin. For a long time its proto- 
type was thought to have been found in the 
Egyptian Zez4-z (vocalisation unknown), but it has 
since been shown (notably by W. M. Muller, As. ш. 
Ewr. 208 f.) that this Egyptian word is not the name 
of a nation but a poetical designation of the (Asiatic) 
barbarians—possibly indeed only a traditional scribal 
error for Feku. The name pon is rather a Gk. 
derivative from фо д$, ‘ blood-red,’ with the common 


old suffix, -ix. 

The name Phoenix is by no means rare in the ancient Grecian 
world as a place-name indicating the presence of a reddish 
colour. Thus there was a brook Phoenix near Thermopylæ, a 
mount Phoenix in Boeotia and in Caria, a town Pheeniké in 
Epirus, and so оп (cp Meyer, GA 2, $ 92)— where it is out of the 
question to suppose that ‘ Phoenician’ settlements are meant. : 

‘This name was given by the Greeks to the Canaanite 
seafaring men, as well as to the most highly-prized of 
all their imports, purple, and to the palm, which was 
likewise introduced by them (first at Delos, Od. 6103). 
Probably goitmé denoted first the purple, then the 


' purple-men,' and finally the trec they imported. 


1. Names. 


1 The identification of these names has been also made by 
Wellh. CH) 371 (1809). See also IcHABoD, JoCHEBED, 

2 [f Eli's genealogy has indeed found its way into 1 S. 11 (see 
$ 2, n. 1, above), we might venture to find a trace of it in 
on їз, which name is no other than Jerahmeel. Eli may have 
been a Jerahmeelite ; the relation between the Kenites, Jerah- 
meelites, and other clans of the south appears to have been x 
close one (see JERAHMEEL, § 3). 
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The Greek genealogic poetry provided the Phoenicians with 
an eponym— Phoenix king of Sidon,—who was identified with a 
Creian god and hero Phoinix, whose daughter Europa, origin- 
ally a Hueotian and Cretan goddess, thus became a Sidonian 
princess. For what reason Cadmus, the son of Agenor, the 
eponym and founder of the Cadmeia of Thebes, was made the 
brother of Phoenix we do not know; he had, at any rate, 
nothing to do with Phosnicia. At a still later time Cadmus 
became the brother of Europa, which resulted in the latter’s 
becoming the daughter of Agenor, and her father Phoenix 
becoming her brother. A further analysis of this legend does 
not belong here; cp Meyer, GA 2914: The Latin Poenus is 
probably rather a contraction of ' Phoinix' than an older form 
without the suffix. 

Kaft, which frequently oceurs in the Egyptian in- 
scriptions of the New Empire, passed for a long time 
as another old name for Phoenicia; @owlky is thus 
rendered in the hieroglyphic text in the bilingual decree 
of Canopus. There are cogent reasons, however, for 
rejecting this view, and seeking for Kaft outside the 
Semitic world, perhaps in Cilicia (ep САриток, $ 4). 
The name may be connected with the enigmatical name 
ЈАРИЕТН [g.v.], and the Gk. 'Iázeros (the name of a 
Cilician god, in Steph. Byz., s.v.” Aava and 'AyxedAn). 

In the OT the Phamicians generally are named 
ors, Sidonians; for instance Itobaal, king of Tyre, 
is called ‘King of the Sidonians’ in 1 K. 1631; ep 
Judg. 10612 187 ІК. 520 111533 2 K. 2313; and in 
the genealogy of the nations, Gen. 1015 (cp Judg.33= 
Josh. 184-6). In the same way King Hiram 1]. of 
Tyre is called in an inscription pis чоо, ‘ King of the 
Sidonians,’ and on coins of the time of Antiochus 1V. 
Tyre is called пулу сх, ‘the metropolis of the Sidonians ' 
—i.e., Phoenicians. In Homer the Phoenicians are 
often called Nidsveoe (77. 6290. Od. 15118 4618), their 
land Nidovly (77.629: Od. 13285); but doívikes is also 
found (/423743 f; Od.13272 14288 f. 15415 ff). 
Both names occur together in the celebrated verses 
concerning Menelaus’ wanderings (Od. 484 /). The 
name of the zown Sidon is found in Od. 15 425. From 
the faet that Sidon, not Tyre, is mentioned, we must 
not draw political conclusions as some have done; 
through the influence of the ethnie name 'Sidonian' 
the name of Sidon was familiar to the Greeks at an 
earlier time than that of Tyre, although the latter was 
then much the more important. Roman poets, too, 
frequently use ‘Sidonius’ (as a synonym for * Poenus ') 
in the sense of ‘ Phoenician’ (ep Ovid, Fast. 3108 ete. ). 

A precise definition of Phoenicia ean hardly be given. 
The boundaries assigned by Herodotus, Scylax, Strabo, 
Pliny, and Ptolemy vary greatly. ‘The last-mentioned 
(v. 154) reckons Phoenicia from the Eleutherus to the 
brook Chorseas S. of Dor. Accepting this view, we 
may describe Phoenicia as the coast-land at the foot of 
Lebanon and of the hill-country of Galilee down to 
Carmel. Marathus and Arados, however, lie N. of 
this territory, and in the S. the border is fluctuating 
and arbitrary. The impossibility of fixing a definite 
boundary line between the Phoenicians and the other 
Canaanites is specially obvious in the more remote 
times before the settlement of the Israelites and the 
Philistines. The limits above assigned correspond 
roughly to the name Zaki by which the Egyptians at 
the time of their conquests designated the Phoenician 
coast (cp WMM, As. u. Eur. 176 f:). The origin of 
this name is unknown. 

Herodotus relates that the Phoenicians, as they them- 
selves declare, were originally settled upon the ‘ Red’ 
Sea, and came thence to the Syrian 
coast (11 789). The ‘Red’ Sea is of 
course the Indian Ocean, more especi- 
ally the Persian Gulf. It would seem therefore that 
there once was a Phoenician tradition which, like that 
in the OT, made their ancestors immigrants from 
Babylonia.! 


2. Origin and 
nationality. 


1 The story was afterwards further embellished ; support for 
it was found in the names of the islands Tylos and Arados of 
Bahrein on the Persian Gulf (Straho, xvi.342/). On the story 
of Trogus Pompeius, see Sopom AND GOMORRAH. 
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The long prevailing derivation of the name Phoenicia from the 
Egyptian Punt (Lepsius), a land that was located by older 
writers in S. Arabia, is quite impossihle. The Egyptian Punt 
is the incense-bearing Somali-coast in Africa, whose inhabitants 
(Eg. Punti, Lepsius wrongly Puna) have nothing whatever to 
do with Ра:пі, Potvexes. 


The Phoenicians themselves reckoned their land to 
Canaan (for the evidence, see CANAAN, § 1), and with 
perfect justice. They are, in fact, a branch of the 
Canaanites, which, at the beginning of the time 
historieally known to us (about 1500 B.C. ), had occupied 
many places on the coast, while the intermediate region 
was still in the hands of an Amorite population (cp 
AMORITES, CANAAN).! 

One evidence of this is supplied by the Phanician 
language, which differs only dialectically from the other 
Canaanite dialects known to us(Hebrew and Moabite) ; 
see WRITING. Though it exhibits in many instances а 
younger vocabulary (e.g., ims to give, iu, God), it has 
frequently retained older grammatical forms and words 
which in Hebrew have become obsolete.? 

In fact it was simply the difference between the 
conditions of life of the coast-land and those of the 
interior, that gradually separated the Phoenicians from 
their fellows who had settled farther inland—much in 
the same way as the Dutch were severed from the other 
N. Germans. Their different historical development, 
and above all the occupation of Palestine by the 
Israelites, enlarged the breach. 

As to the age of the Phoenician towns we possess no 
information, for of course no historical value attaches to 
the statement of Africanus (in Syn- 
cellus, 31) that the Phoenicians said 
they had a historical tradition reaching 
back for 30,000 years. Far more 
moderate is the assertion. of Herodotus (244) that, 
according to native tradition, Tyre and its temple of 
Hercules had been founded 2300 years previously— 
i.e., about 2730 B.C. Even in this, however, no one 
will venture to find a real tradition. According to 
another statement the founding of Tyre was much later. 
Justin (182) relates that for a long time after their 
immigration (see above, § 2) and the founding of Sidon 
the Phoenicians lived on the coast, but that being then 
overcome (expugnati) by the king of Ashkelon, they 
took to their ships, and founded Tyre the year before 
the fall of Troy. To what year the latter event is 
assigned here cannot be gathered from the context ; but 
when we find in Menander of Ephesus, the historian 
of Tyre, a Tyrian era that begins in the year 1198-7 
B.C. (Jos. Ant. viii. 31, $ 62, с. Ap. i. 18, 8 126; апа 
thence Eus. a. Abr. 745) we may regard it as almost 
certain that this is the epoch intended. Now it was at 
this time that there occurred the great movement among 
the nations which resulted in the occupation of Ashkelon 
and the neighbouring places by the PHILISTINES (4g. v.) 
and also affected the Phoenician cities (see $ 5). It 
is possible, therefore, that the statement of Justin 
and Menander's era preserve a recollection of these 
events. On the other hand, the date may rest simply 
on some chronological combination no longer known 
to us. It is, at any rate, historically certain from 
the Amarna tablets that, in the fifteenth century, the 
island-city of Tyre was already extant, and one of the 
most powerful cities of Phoenicia. 

Whether the lists of Phoenician kings mentioned by later 
writers (Tatian, adv. Grec. 37; Porphyry ap. Eus. Prep. ev. 


x. 9 12, from Sanchuniathon) possessed any value for the older 
period, is uncertain. 1f there were any historical lists going 


3. Commence- 
ment of the 
history. 


1 This is probable on the following ground. As late as the 
last millennium B.c., new Phoenician towns were planted upon 
the northern foot of Lebanon—Botrys under Hiram I. of Tyre, 
Tripolis probably not until the time of the Persians. How to 
account for the existence of a (much mutilated) Phoenician 
inscription in N. Syria two hours W. of Zenjirli (Winckler, 
AOF 1 305), is not clear. The inscription belongs to the time 
about 750-700 B.C. 

2 Cp Stade, ‘Erneute Prüfung des zwischen dem Phan. u. 
Heb. bestehende Verwandtschaftsgrades,’ in Morgenländische 
Forschungen, 1874. 
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back to the second millennium or even farther, they must have 
been written in cuneiform, which it is hardly likely that anyone 
in later times could read. _ ; . ? 

Should the Babylonian archives at any time give us 
any authentic information regarding the expeditions 
of Sargon and Naram-sin into Syria (according to 
Nabonidus’ inscription about 3750 B.C.) we may 
expect to find that there was in Phoenicia in the 
fourth millennium a state of things more or less similar 
to what we find two thousand years later when the 
Egyptians came to Asia. That the relations between 
Babylonia and Syria were exceedingly ancient and 
were never interrupted, is shown by the Amarna 
tablets; presumably every great power which took 
shape in Babylon sought to extend its dominion over 
Syria as well; we know that this is true also of the 
Elamite conquerors (about 2200 B.c.). Hence the use 
of the Babylonian language and script was familiar at 
the court of all the Syrian princes whether Semitic or 
not. It is specially, however, in the sphere of art and 
religion that we can see how ancient and deeply-rooted 
Babylonian influence was, and we shall find this to be 
the case in Phoenicia as well as elsewhere. But there 
must always have been close relations also with the 
empire on the Nile.! 

These long ages are, however, gone beyond recall. 
Our information regarding the history of Syria, and 
therefore of Phoenicia, begins with the Egyptian con- 
quest in the sixteenth century. Even then, however, 
the details supplied by the triumphal inscriptions of the 
victorious Pharaohs are meagre to the last degree ; it is 
only the annals of Thutmosis III. that yield somewhat 
fuller material, to which are to be added notices in 
Egyptian works, such as pre-eminently the papyrus 
Anastasi I. (see PALESTINE, $ 15), where Рһоепісіап 
(among other) places are named. Our store of facts 
receives important additions from the Amarna tablets. 

For the centuries from the ninth to the seventh we 
have good information in the Assyrian inscriptions (cp 
Fr. Del, Wo Jag das Paradies? 281 f); and, more- 
over, most of the Phoenician towns are occasionally 
mentioned in the OT. 

From these sources, we obtain the following list of 
Phoenician towns from Carmel northwards :— 

й т. Ассо (15у, Judg.131; Josh.1930 corr. for 
4. List of лоу), a separate principality in the Amarna 
Phonician tablets. See PTOLEMAIS. 

towns. 2. Akzib (aox, Egyptian ‘Aksapu, Ass. Ak- 

zibi). See Acuzihb. 

3. Mahalliba (so in Assyrian; bann, in josh.1929 [see 
AHLAB, n.]; corrupted to 35nx іп Judg. 1 31). 

Akzib and Mahalliba do not occur in the Amarna letters; 
they were small towns probably belonging to one of the 
neighbouring principalities, 

4. Kana (mp, Jos. 1928) - Eg. Aa, a separate principality 
in the Amarna letters. See KANAH, 

5. Tyre (5x, ‘the rock’; old Latin Sarra), on a rocky island 
in the sea, about half an English mile (4 stadia) from the shore, 
with an area of about 130 acres, without wells or vegetation, 
In time of war, when the mainland was in the hands of the enemy. 
the Tyrians had to depend on water from cisterns; in ordinary 
times the water supply was carried over in boats, as is already 
mentioned in pap. Anastasi. On the coast was a suburb which 
the Greeks called Palaetyros. They wrongly supposed the 
settlement on the shore to be older than that on the island. 
The local name was Usu or Uzu (Ass. Ushu=Eg. Authu), often 
mentioned in the Amarna tablets. There is much proba- 
bility in the suggestion of Prašek and Cheyne (see Esau, 
HosAH), that Usoos, the brother of Hypsuranios of Tyre in 
Philo's story, the man who first ventured to sea on a log, is 
simply the eponym of Palzetyros. 

6. Sarepta (делу), a place at the foot of Lebanon belonging 


to Sidon (1 K. 17 9) 2 Eg. Zarpta, Ass. Sariptu, not mentioned in 
the Amarna tablets. Cp ZAREPHATH. 

7. Sidon (т, the greatest of the Phoenician or *Sidonian' 
towns, and already in the time of the Amarna letters the 


principal rival of Tyre, with a harbour secured seawards by a 
range of rocks. See SipoN. 


1 This is sufficiently proved by the fact that from very early 
times Byblos was known to the Egyptians (as ‘Kupna’), and 
that the prescriptions preserved on the papyrus Ebers (written 
about 1550 B.C.) mention a remedy of ‘a P nuts from Byblos’ in 
which several Semitic loan-words occur (ср WMM, Ægyptiaca, 
27 7). See GEBAL i. 
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8. Berytus (Biruta in the pap. Anastasi, Birutu and [much 
more frequently} Biruna in the Amarna letters), the modern 
Beirut. ln ancient times it was not an important place. In 
the time of the Amarna letters it belonged originally to the 
principality of Byblos, and afterwards became independent ; it 
does not occur in the OT or in the Assyrian inscriptions. 

9. Byblos (Phoen. Gebal; see GEBAL,i.; 53: Josh.135 
1 K. 532 Ezek. 27 9, Ass. Gudlu, Egyptian A upna), the seat of 
a great goddess, ‘the mistress of Byblos’ (Baaltis), mentioned 
in pap. Anastasi and very often in the Amarna letters, Byblos 
stood in relation with Egypt from very ancient times (see 
col. 3733, n. 1), and always was one of the principal Phcenician 
towns ; it was in possession of the greater part of the shore of Mt. 
Lebanon from Beirüt northwards. In the time of the Armarna 
letters it was lord of Berytos and of two other places on the 
coast, Sigata and Ambi., Southwards of Byblos runs the stream 
Nahr Ibrahim, the ancient Adonis, associated with the death 
of Apowis (g.z., $ 2). At its sources lay the sacred Apheka, 
per, Josh.134 1930 Judg.131 (see Арнек, 1). The town 
Tripolis is of much later origin (see below, § 21). 

то. Arka at the northern end of the Lebanon range on the 
plain of the Eleutherus (Nahr el-Kebir), by which the main 
road led from the coast to the Orontes-valley. This route is 
called by Thutmosis 111. ‘the coast-road,’ by which he attacks 
the town ‘Arkantu. This town can be no other than ‘Arka. 
In the Amarna tablets it is called Irkata and has its own king ; 
the Assyrians call it Arka; only Shalmaneser П. uses the older 
form Irkanata. In the OT ‘the Arkites,’ spryq, are mentioned 
in Gen. 1017 (see ARKITE). 

11. Simyra, at the northern end of the Eleutherus plain 
(=Eg. Zamar, Ass. Suri and Simirra), is often mentioned 
in the Amarna tablets; the Simyrites, pyn in Gen. 10 18 (see 
ZEMARITE). 

12. Arados, on a small rock-island opposite Jebel Nosairiye, 
in position and importance equal to Tyre, and already in the 
Egyptian period one of the principal seafaring places of Syria. 
Its Phoenician name was qy3?N, Arwad (now Ruād), nann, Gen. 
1018 Ezek.278 11— Eg. 4 rafw(f) Ass. Arvada. See ARVAD. 
Opposite to it lay a place called by the Greeks Antaradus 
(later Tortosa, now Tartüs); farther southwards, Marathus 
(now 'Amrit) belonged to its territory. Marathusacquired import- 
ance and independence only in Hellenistic times (see below, § 22). 

13. In Gen. 1017 between the people of 'Arka and Arados are 
mentioned ‘yom, ‘the Sinites, the inhabitants of Sin (see 
SiITE) This town, identified by Delitzsch (Par. 282) with 
Sianu in the Assyrian inscriptions, ts not otherwise known. 


The names of the dynasts of Tyre, Byblos, Arka, in 
the Amarna letters show that the inhabitants at that time 
were Canaanites—47.e., Phoenicians. For Arados we 
have no direct proof; but its position is characteristic- 
ally Phoenician, and no one will doubt that, as in later 
times (in the Assyrian inscriptions its kings have 
Phoenician names), so already in the sixteenth century 
it was inhabited by Phoenicians. 

The Pharaohs of Egypt began the conquests of Syria 
at the end of the sixteenth century, a short time after 
the final expulsion of the Hyksos (see EGYPT, 


a eee 65 53 7). Thutmosis I. was the first who 
сера overran the whole of Syria to the banks of 


the Euphrates, and received the tribute of 
its dynasts. His son Thutmosis II. (1503-1449), in his 
twenty-second year, had to begin the conquest anew. Не 
first defeated the Canaanites in the battle of Megiddo, and 
then conquered the northern parts of Syria. Thutmosis 
ПІ. is the founder of the great Egyptian empire. Most 
of the Phoenician towns appear to have acknowledged his 
sovereignty without much fighting ; only Simyra and 
Arados had to be taken by force. Simyra received an 
Egyptian garrison and became the principal stronghold 
of the Egyptian dominion on the coast. All the kings 
and petty princes of the Syrian and Phoenician towns 
became vassals of Egypt; they had to pay tribute and 
supply provisions for the Pharaoh and his army ; their 
sons were educated at the Egyptian court and received 
their principalities from the hands of the Pharaoh, even 
if they succeeded their fathers. Under Amenophis IL, 
who suppressed a great rebellion, and Thutmosis IV. 
the Egyptian supremacy remained unshaken; but 
during the long and peaceful reign of Amenophis III., 
at the end of the fifteenth century, its strength began to 
decline; and under his son Amenophis IV., whose 
interests were absorbed by the religious reformation he 
attempted in Egypt, it broke down altogether. From 
the north the Hittites invaded Syria and took one place 
after another; and they were supported by the nomads 
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of the desert, and by many of the local dynasts who 
longed for independence (see HITTITES, §§ 87). Among 
these, Abdaàirta and his son Azirn, the dynasts of the 
Amorites, in the northern part of the Lebanon, took a 
leading position. The Phoenician towns were divided ; 
all their kings tried to gain as much as they could for 
themselves, but they all pretended to be faithful vassals 
of Egypt, even if they did as much harm to its interests 
as was possible to them. The Amarna tablets give a 
very vivid picture of these troubles, We see that Arados 
made itself independent; Simyra was conquered and 
destroyed by Aziru; the king of Arka was slain; the 
king of Sidon supported the rebels, in spite of his loyal 
letters, while Rib-hadad of Byblos held out to the last on 
the Egyptian side. In Tyre the king and his wife and 
children were slain ; but here the Egyptians gained the 
supremacy again, and the new king Abimelech proved 
a faithful vassal like Rib-hadad. Both were pressed hard 
by the rebels. | Usu was occupied by the Sidonians, who 
were supported by a fleet from Arados, and the Tyrians 
on their island suffered severely for the want of wood and 
water. Rib-hadad lost one part of the Byblian territory 
after another, and the inhabitants of Byblos had to 
sell their sons and daughters in payment of the pro- 
visions they imported from the sea. At last, when 
Rib-hadad had gone for help to Berytus, where an 
Egyptian officer was posted, his subjects revolted, shut 
the gates against his return, and joined the enemy.! 

In the religious troubles under Amenophis IV. and 
his successors, the Egyptian power in Asia was reduced 
to nothing. Sethos I. (Setoy, about 1350 В.С.) had 
to begin the conquest anew. Не slew the Bedouins, 
occupied Palestine and southern Phoenicia, made the 
Syrian magnates cut trees on the Lebanon for his 
buildings in Egypt, and fought, as it seems, with 
varying success against the Hittites. Neither Sethos, 
however, nor his son Ramses IL, in spite of his 
victories, was able to subjugate the Hittites and the 
N. of Syria again. At last Ramses H. concluded a 
treaty with the Hittites, by which both empires re- 
cognised each other as equals and became friends. 
From that time (about 1320) onwards, Palestine and 
southern Pheenicia were for more than a century in the 
possession of the Egyptians. ‘The boundary seems to 
have been formed by the Nahr el-Kelb, N. of Beirüt, 
where three tablets of Ramses II. allude to his victories 
and fix the frontier; unfortunately, they are in very bad 
preservation. <A visit which the king of Tyre paid to 
Egypt is mentioned in pap. Anastasi IV. verso 6, 2 3. 

The peaceful state of Syria was again disturbed, first 
by the decay of the Egyptian power under the weak suc- 
cessors of Ramses 11. and by the internal troubles which 
led to the rise of the twentieth dynasty with Setnekht 
and Ramses IH., and perhaps also by a similar decay 
of the very loosely organised Hittite empire. Then 
followed the great invasion of Syria by a migration of 
peoples from Asia Minor and Europe, who came both 
by land and by sea; a migration about which some 
information has come down to us in the inscriptions 
of Ramses III. (about 1200 B.c.), who defeated the 
invaders on the frontier of Egypt. The final result of 
this migration was the occupation of the coast of 
Palestine by the Zakari (in Dor) and the Philistines (in 
Ashkelon and the neighbouring towns). 

The empire of the Hittites henceforth disappears ; it 
is dissolved into a great number of smaller states. 
Ramses III. still maintained a part of Canaan and 
fought against the Amorites; but under his feeble 
successors the power of the Pharaohs in Asia was 
again reduced to nought, although they never gave up 
the claim of supremacy over Palestine and Phoenicia. 
We possess part of an account of an official of the 
temple of Amon in Thebes,? who was sent by the high 

1 For the chronology of Rib-hadad's letters see Knudtzon in 
Beiträge zur Assyriologie, 4 288 ff. (1901). 

2 Published by Golenischeff, Aeceuz de Travaux, 21, 1899 ; 
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priest Hrihor and the prince of Tanis Smendes (after- 
wards thefirst king of the twenty-first dynasty, about 1075 
B.C.), to Byblos in order to get timber from Lebanon 
for the sacred bark of the god, and brought a statue of 
the god with him for his protection. The Phoenicians 
still regarded the great god of Thebes with some awe; 
nevertheless the Egyptian messenger was received with 
bad grace by Beder, prince of the Zakari of Dor (q.v. ), 
and worse still by Zekar-ba'al prince of Byblos (see 
GEBAL i.) The latter proved that neither he nor his 
ancestors had been subjects of the Pharaohs, and when 
at last he gave the timber on religious grounds, he ex- 
acted the promise that he should be paid for it on the 
envoy's return. 

'The father-in-law of Solomon, and afterwards, in 
Rehoboam's time, Shishak, the first Pharoah of the 
twenty-second dynasty, once more renewed the Egyptian 
campaign to Palestine, but only with momentary 
success, Farther northward no Egyptian army again 
penetrated until the time of Pharaoh Necho in 608. 
There was no dominant power in Syria either, and the 
invasion of Syria by Tiglath-pileser I. who came to 
Arados and hunted in the Lebanon, was only a passing 
episode. So the Phoenician towns were left to them- 
selves; the period of their rise and greatness begins, 
and with it the dominating position of Tyre in Phoenicia. 

The prosperity of Phoenicia was the result of sea- 
trade and colonisation. For a long time, scholars 
were inclined to put the beginning 
of Phoenician colonisation into much 
earlier times, and to suppose that in 
the second millennium B.C. they were dominant on all 
the islands and shores on the Ægean sea. We have 
since learnt, however, that this was a mistake. Cer- 
tainly the Phoenicians went to sea as early as in the 
time of Thutmosis III. and his successors, and on the 
other hand, numerous remains in Greece and Egypt 
prove that there was a lively intercourse between the 
E. and the Greeks of the Mycenzean period during 
the whole time of the Egyptian empire; but the 
Oriental people, which at this time was most nearly 
connected with Greece, were the inhabitants of Кай; 
and we know now that this was not Phoenicia, but 
another country farther to the W. (cp § 1). 

On the other hand, the Greeks of the Mycenzean 
time (with Crete and Argos as the great centres of their 
civilisation) were far more enterprising than scholars 
had supposed; they came to the E. as mercenaries, 
pirates, and tradesmen, and brought their wares 
(Mycenzean pottery, arms, ete.) to Cyprus and Egypt. 
There can be no doubt that at a very early period 
(perhaps in connection with the great migration under 
Ramses ITI.) they settled on the southern coast of Asia 
Minor (Pamphylia)and in Cyprus, before the Phoenicians 
had any colonies there. In the time of the Amarna 
tablets there were no Phcenician colonies ; probably 
their colonisation did not begin before the twelfth 
century, and it never reached the extent which used 
often to be dreamt of. In Cyprus they founded Citium 
and some other places; but to the Ægean sea they 
always came only as traders (as we see in Homer), and 
never possessed more than a few factories (probably on 
some islands, on the Isthmus of Corinth, etc.), from 
which they carriel on their trade with the Greeks. 
This is the character of Phoenician colonisation gener- 
ally; by far the larger number of the Phoenician 
colonies were mercantile settlements, factories, planted 
at sheltered points of the coast, or, still better, on a 
rocky island off it, like the towns of Phcenicia itself. 

For the task of occupying extensive territories, for 
subjugation of foreign peoples or even assertion of 
political supremacy over them, the Phoenician cities 
were not powerful enough; they did not even possess 


6. Phenician 
colonies. 


cp Erman, ‘Eine Reise nach Phoenicien im elften Jahrhundert 
vor Chr.’ in 24, vol. 38 (1900). 
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the interior of the country adjacent to themselves. 
Never, for example, could such an idea have occurred 
to them as that of bringing a people like the Greeks to 
a condition of dependence. The history of Phoenician 
trade and colonisation presents many analogies with 
those of Portugal and Holland. ‘The territory dis- 
covered by the Phoenicians and opened up to their 
commerce was much too large to be acquired by them. 
As a rule they were quite satisfied if they could carry on 
business in a peaceful way, exchanging the native raw 
products for the articles of industry and luxury pro- 
duced by the East; and for this purpose the small 
settlements they possessed furnished a sufficient basis of 
operations. This fully explains (1) why the colonies 
continued to be dependent on the mother country ; (2) 
how it came about that, when the nation within whose 
territory they lay gained in political and commercial 
strength, these colonies could, quite easily and without 
a struggle, disappear completely and leave no trace (as 
for example on the ZEgean, and for the most part also 
in Sicily); (3) how it was that their influence on the 
nations with whom they had dealings was always so 
slight and for the most part limited to trade trans- 
actions and the transmission of manual dexterities. 

Colonisation of a more thorough order, out of which sprang 
large and flourishing new commonwealths, occurred only in 
Cyprus and on the north coast of Africa. Besides this, Gades, 
and some other colonies in the land of Tarshish—z.e., Southern 
Spain—onght to be mentioned here. When we consider the 
smallness of the mother-country, this achievement was indeed 
of itself no inconsiderable performance, rendered possible only 
by the fact that a great proportion of the settlers came from the 
Syro-Palestinian interior, the Phoenician towns in many cases 
supplying only the leaders and mercantile aristocracy of the new 
community. Occasionally also, as the legendary story of the 
founding of Carthage shows, internal disputes may have led to 
the migration of the defeated party. 

All the Phoenician colonies were anciently regarded 
as having been founded from Tyre, and so far as the 
towns of Cyprus and North Africa are concerned this 
is confirmed by all our other information, It cannot be 
shown that any other of the Phoenician towns planted 
colonies.! We shall see that within the same period 
"Tyre had a leading position also in home politics. 

A splendid picture of the commerce of Tyre is given 
by Ezekiel? (27). The prophet represents the nations 

as the servants of Tyre; but this is only 

7. Trade, : : : 

: : to heighten the impression of the queenly 

industries. :, à й 
citys greatness. It is plain that the 
Phoenicians had commercial relations with countries in 
which they neither had nor could have any colonies. 

Apart from Ezekiel, and from the evidence of Greek writers, 
we have the four Greek words ето (NINI), xpvaós (1777), 005% 
(JN), and wadAaxis (8399), as records of early Phoenician trade 


with Greeks. In Egypt we are told of a ‘Tyrian quarter’ at 
Memphis (Tupiwy øtparóreðov, Herod. 2112) The friendly 
relations between Hiram and Solomon (who had command of 
the harbours of Edom) enabled the Phoenicians to carry ont 
(with Solomon) naval expeditions to the coasts of the Arabian 
Sea and the Indian Ocean as far as Ophir (x K. 926 / 10 22). 
With the loss of Edom this field of activity was closed; on a 
later attempt of the men of Judah to reopen it see JEHOSHAPHAT. 


The Phoenicians had also an overland trade, though 
this was less important than the waterborne. First in 
importance as Phoenician marts were the great trading 
cities of Syria—Damascus, Hamath, etc. It is certain, 
however, that Phoenician merchants had also direct 


1 Two apparent exceptions—(i.) Leptis between the two 
Syrtes, the founding of which is attributed by Sallust (/xg. 78) 
to Sidonians whom internal dissensions had driven from their 
home, and (ii.) the island Oliaros near Paros which is called by 
Heraklides Ponticus in Steph. Byz. SeSwviwy ámouía —are to 
be explained hy the ае mentioned above, of the name 
Sidonians. Leptis, which Pliny (576) speaks of as a Tyrian 
settlement, was really founded by the Carthaginians about 
512 B.C. Nor is any weight to be attached to the facts that 
according to Steph. Byz. the island Melos was originally called 
Byblis from its mother town, and that Tarsus (which was not 
Phoenician at all) is in Dio Chrysost. (Or. 3314) represented 
as being colonised from Aradus, not, as the other authorities 
have it, from Argos. 

2 The text is unfortunately not free from corruption (see 
especially vv. 19 23). See CANNEH, CHILMAD, JAVAN, $ 1, etc. 
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relations with regions much more remote— Babylon, 
Nineveh, and various trade centres of Asia Minor and 
Armenia, as well as of Arabia. Detailed information, 
beyond what is known of ancient oriental commerce in 
general, is wanting here. ‘The sketch given by Ezekiel 
(27) tells us only that all the peoples there enumerated 
brought their wares to the Tyrians, and this is quite 
accurate. It does not often occur that a centre of sea 
trade is also at the same time a city with extensive inland 
commerce, There сап be no doubt whatever that the 
land commerce of the Semitic world was mainly in the 
hands of Syrian (Aramzean) merchants, and, next to 
these, in the hands of Arabian tribes living in the desert. 
It was by this agency that the wares of the East were 
brought to Tyre and the other cities of Phceenicia, where 
the products of the West, and of the native industries 
of Phoenicia, were received in exchange for them. In 
particular it may be regarded as certain that, apart 
from a short-lived attempt under Hiram, the Phoenicians 
never themselves brought from the country of its pro- 
duction the frankincense with which its merchants 
supplied the Mediterranean coasts (Herod. 3107). 
Originally the incense-trade was from hand to hand; 
but afterwards, from the beginning of the last millen- 
nium B.C., the S. Arabian tribes—the Sabzeans, and 
still more the Minzeans—themselves took it up and 
sent yearly caravans to the Mediterranean centres of 
civilisation. 

Herodotus (1 х) narrates : ‘ the Phoenicians as soon as 
they had arrived on the Syrian coast from their original 
seat on the shore of the Eryth:ean (Arabian) Sea at once 
began to make extensive voyages, and exported Egyptian 
and Assyrian (¢.e., according to the terminology of 
Herodotus, Babylonian) wares.’ ‘The picture thus given, 
though anachronistic, quite accurately expresses the 
essential features of Phoenician trade. Just as the history 
of the Syrian countries and the course of their civilisation 
was determined by their intermediate position between 
Babylon and Egypt, the two great foci of civilisation, 
so also it was from these countries that the Syro- 
Phoenician merchants derived not only many of their 
wares but also above all the patterns from which they 
worked, and their first artistic processes and methods. 

By the Greeks the Phoenicians were regarded as the masters of 
invention; not only glass-making (cp Grass, 8 1), the preparation 
of purple апа metal-work, but even weights, measures, and the art 
of writing (see WRITING) were carried back to them. The actual 
state of the case is certainly quite otherwise ; not one of these 
discoveries was of Phoenician origin. All these conveniences the 
Phoenicians in common with the other Syrian peoples borrowed ; 
but they carried them much farther after the appropriation. 

Although the Phcenician cities drew a large pro- 
portion of their commercial wares from the interior, 
an extensive and busy native industry soon arose. 
Phoenician purple, Phoenician garments in colour, and 
Phoenician metal-work were specially famous, as the 
Homeric poems abundantly show (see 77.6289, Od. 
15415; Z4 23741, Od. 4618, 18 288 15460, 771129) In 
Od.15425 Sidon is spoken of as ‘rich in copper’ 
(лолоҳаћкоѕ). Similarly the bronze and silver paterze 
with engraved work after an Egyptianising style 
which have been found in the palace of Kalah 
(Nimrüd), at Przneste in Latium, and elsewhere, are 
of Phoenician workmanship. The Egyptian monu- 
ments, too, frequently mention, in catalogues of tribute, 
Pheenician vessels of gold and silver, as also of iron and 
copper, often with blue and red enamel (WMM, .4s. z. 
Eur. 306). 

The character of the Phoenician merchant nation, so 
receptive, so practical and soberminded, is nowhere 

Art. More strikingly seen than in the region of 
мат art. The question as to the essential nature 
of Pheenician art has for long been one of the most 
burning and difficult in the whole field of archzeology. 
The difficulty lay partly in the fact that until now 
from Phoenicia itself only a very few monuments, 
none at all of a date earlicr than the Persian period, 
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have come down to us. The chief trouble, however, 
was created by the investigators themselves, who set 
out in search of a ‘Phoenician style’ and could not 
find one. The solution of the problem is very simple ; 
we are now able to say very positively that there never 
was such a thing as a Phoenician style. Phoenician 
art, like that of Syria in general, simply exhibits in 
combination the zzo£z/s derived by it from a variety of 
quarters (in the first instance mainly from Babylon and 
Egypt), without any attempt at fusing them into any 
higher essential unity. 

The stele of king Yehawmelek of Byblos (Persian period) 
represents the „king, i in Persian dress and bearing, before a seated 
goddess who is exactly reproduced after the pattern of Isis and 
Hathor with cow's horns and the sun-disk upon her head. Over 
her head hovers, as in all Egyptian steles, the winged sun- 
disk (Perrot and Chipiez, Art in Phoenicia, 169, fig. 23). This 
is typically Phoenician. A stele of Marathus exhibits a god in 
Egyptian dress, wearing an Egyptian helmet with the ura:us 
serpent, and holding in his right hand an Egyptian hooked sword. 
With his left hand he holds, in Assyrio-Babylonian fashion, a 
lioness by the legs ; his feet rest upon a lioness who in turn stands 
upon a hill-like pedestal —soti/s which Hittite-Asiatic art de- 
veloped still further from Babylonian models. Above the god 
hover two Egyptian emblems ; the moon (crescent, with full moon 
shown within) and the winged sun-disk (of. cit. 211, fig. 7). 

A few examples may be given of the way in which 
borrowed artistic symbols were so modified as to lose 
their original meaning. The Egyptian emblem of the 
moon became a half-moon, with the sun or a star above 
it; the sphinx became womanlike in form; the uræus 
serpents dependent from the winged sun-disk were 


out of the cross T grew 


the symbol A so familiar on Phoenician seals and 


changed into a bird's tail ; 


Carthaginian steles, having, apparently, arms and legs 
added to it. In decoration, however, Phoenician art 
(and Syrian art generally) shows a certain independence 
in its employment of flower-like ornaments— lotos 
blossoms and rosettes—or of ornaments taken from 
the animal world, such as heads of wild goats, oxen, 
lions, and so forth. In this field a decorative * Western- 
Asiatic' mixed style was developed, which, as already 
indicated, began to exert an influence on Greek art from 
the ninth century onwards. 

For the rest, the art of Syria and Phoenicia follows 
the ‘fashion,’ that is, the ruling power. In the second 
millennium p.c. Egyptian models prevail; with the rise 
of Assyrian ascendancy, Assyrio- Babylonian motifs come 
more strongly into play; and these in their turn had to 
give place to the influence of Persia. Alongside of these 
Asiatic models, however, from the sixth century onwards, 
the influence of Greek art made itself increasingly felt, 
and had already become predominant within the Persian 
period, in the first instance in the technique (e.g., in 
coins), and soon afterwards in motif as well. 

In one department the Phoenicians maintained their 
superiority—that of navigation. Even in Xenophon's 
time, when the Greeks, especially the 
Athenians, had long been keen rivals 
of the Phoenicians by sea, and had defeated them in 
naval battles, a great Phoenician merchantman was re- 
garded as a pattern of order and of practical outfitting 
(Xen. Œc. 811) ; and still later even Strabo speaks of 
the absolute supremacy of the Phoenicians in the arts of 
seamanship (xvi. 223). When Sennacherib caused Syrian 
carpenters to build him a fleet upon the Tigris for the 
subjugation of the Babylonians, he manned it with 
Tyrian, Sidonian, and Greek (Cyprian) sailors, just as 
Alexander brought Phoenician ships to Thapsacus on 
the Euphrates for his projected Arabian campaign 
(Arr. vii. 193). When the Egyptians under Psam- 
metichus and Necho brought together a fleet it consisted 
mainly of Phoenicians; and it was by Phoenicians that, 
under Necho, the circumnavigation of Africa was ac- 
complished (Herod. 442). In the fleet of Xerxes the 
Phoenicians (and of these the Sidonians) supplied the 
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best vessels (Herod. 796). The war between the Greeks 
and the Persians was pre-eminently a struggle between 
the sea-power of Greece and that of Phoenicia. 

We proceed now to a brief survey of the Phoenician 
religion. 

The Phoenicians applied to their gods the term 'z/i»t! 
less frequently than the longer form, 'a/omi» (so in 
the inscriptions of Eshmunazar and 
Yehaw melek), fem. 'alonot (in Plautus), 
just as in Heb. the plu. osx, and in 
Aram. the lengthened form 7/dh, came 
to be the forms in common use (cp NAMES, § 114 f). 
The general word for ‘ goddess’ in the Semitic dialects 
is either 2/44 (cp below) or ‘Astar (Bab. istar) ; but the 
Phenicians employed exclusively the form ‘Alart, 
"A tore? (with the feminine terminations added to the 
feminine word). 

Like other Semites, they believed that these divine 
powers can enter into relations with human communities, 
and that when they do so they accord them their pro- 
tection and live a common life with their clients. They 
bestow blessing, prosperity, and victory, grant increase 
of the flocks and herds, and of the field, and in return 
have a share in all that their worshippers acquire or 
enjoy, above all in the common meal and in the spoil. 
In this, essentially, do worship and sacrifice consist (cp 
SACRIFICE). ‘The tutelary deities are the lords and 
kings of the community which worships them ; the 
community and each individual member of it are their 
servants or handmaidens or even their Metoikoi (gër, 
very common іп Phoen. proper names), their protegés, 
taken up and cared for by them. [Cp STRANGER.] 

Connected with this is the idea that the gods are the blood- 
relations of their worshippers—an idea which the Phoenicians 
shared with the rest of the Semites, as is shown in the proper 
names which designate an individual as the brother or sister, 
father or mother, son or daughter of the divinity (see Asi., 
AMMI-, NAMES 1N, etc.) These names, however, are not of 
frequent occurrence among the Phoenicians ; the idea that 
underlies them had plainly ceased to be intelligible. 


The gods manifest themselves to men in objects the 
most diverse. Not unfrequently in rocks and 
mountains; thus the name given by the Greeks to the 
conspicuous headland between Byblos and Tripolis 
(‘ Theouprosdpon’), plainly represents the Phoenician 
Pénw él; see PENUEL. Near Theouprosopon there is а 
dedicatory inscription to Zeus (Renan, Miss. ex Phén. 
146), obviously the El of the headland. Another form 
of manifestation was in trees and animals, especially in 
serpents, Still more prevalent, and manifestly also of 
greater antiquity, is the idea that the god has taken up 
his abode in movable stones or bits of wood. These 
are veritable fetishes, which can be carried about every- 
where, and in which, accordingly, the divinity in the 
primitive nomad stage could accompany the tribe on its 
wanderings. Such ‘animated stones’ were supposed 
to have fallen from heaven, and were called by the 
Phoenicians BavróMa —7.e., bait-el, ' God's house’; cp 
Jacob's pillar at Bethel? (see MaAssEBAH) These 
stones may originally perhaps have remained unhewn ; 
but in later times it became usual to give them a 
certain form—either a cone, or an obelisk with a 
pyramid-shaped head, or even a simple stele. 


Such bun. d stones were to be found in every cult3 and at 
every altar ; they form the most usual dedicatory offering to the 


10. Religion : 
underlying 
conceptions. 


1 More particularly in the names “ddd elim (ABOjAuos, 
Renan, Miss. en PAén. 709, in meaning identical with 'Abd'alonim 
АВЕ АШУ ЛЫС servant of the gods; Asmat elim, maidservant 
of the gods, Mattdn'elim (gift of the gods, ср Muthunilin:, CIL 
810525), Aadé'elim, dog of the gods (C/S 149; abbreviated to 
kalba, ib. 52). 

2 Cp Philo Bybl. fr. 2, 19, where the éazty/¥a are spoken of 
as an invention of Uranos; Damascius (Vif. Zsid., ed. Wester- 
mann [ар. Didot], 94, 203) has it that ray BourvAtiwy aAAov adAAw 
avaxetabar cd, Kpóvo, Au, "НА, rots ddois. Hence batulus, 
a species of magic stone, in Pliny (87 135 etc.). 

3 Thus from the coins of Byblos we know of the cones in the 
court of the great temple, where the goddess of the town had 
her seat, and similar objects were to be found in the sanctuary 
of Aphrodite at Paphos, which, though Greek, was strongly 
influenced by Pheenicia. 
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divinity. By the Phoenicians, as by the Hebrews and other 
Canaanites, they were called smasstbath (cp CIS l44—a 
massebah at Kition dedicated to Eshmün ; for votive and burial 
steles, as in the Piræus Inscr., see Nev. Arch. 3 ser.115; C/S 
1116 etc.) or, otherwise, xas?é (C/S 1139—a nasib at Kition 
dedicated to Baalshamém ; cp the Malkiba‘al steles [see below] ; 
Steph. Byz, sv. NéoBes [called Хао. by Philo, 8]; 
onpatver 66, ws фтүт «Ov, Nácufis tas a mjAae ; 6 õe Obpávios 
végciBus, Pyotr, aquatvec тр Фо кошу фор Aoc auyKetpevor 
ovpdopyroi,—in other words, cairns or stone-heaps like the Gr. 
ёрџата, out of which on a precisely similar manner arose the 
hewn Hermz or symbols of Hermes) Another name is 
Ļlammåān, which in Phanician must have been quite current 
(see below); it occurs also in OT (1s. 178 279, etc.) in con- 
junction with the Ashérim; so too in Palmyra. The name is 
probably identical with the 'Aupgovvets of the Phoenician 
temples, from whose mystic inscriptions, according to Philo 
(15), Sanchuniathon derived his wisdom. The origin of the 
name is uncertain; Hammanim in the OT is best translated 
*hammàn-pillars.'!1 ^ Stone-cones of the kind described are 
often found delineated in the Carthaginian steles, also upon 
a stele from Libybzum (CZS 1 138). Cp Massenan. 

In close association with the stone-pillar we find the 
erected pole, or the tree-stump, precisely as in the 


Grecian cultus. This is called Ashérah (ayn) as in 


Hebrew (see ASHERAH). Copies of it in clay are very 
often found in the ruins of the temples of Cyprus. 

A representation of a goddess, in clay, has been found in 
Cyprus, sitting within the tree-trunk of Ashera (cp Ohnefalsch- 
Richter, Ayfros, 1171; 2 Tab.172), and we hear in the in- 
scription of Ma'süb of ‘the Astarte in the Ashéra.’ The word 
Ashérah might therefore be used as a divine name. The only 
known instance of this, however, is Abd-aSrat (also Abd-a&irta) in 
the Amarna letters, where A&rat is always written with the deter- 
minative sign of deity. 

А variety of these poles may plainly be seen in 
Carthage steles; and closely associated with them, 
perhaps, are the quickly fading flowers and rootless 
plants of the Adonis gardens at the Adonis festival (cp 
ADONIS). 

As to the origin of these modes of worship, Philo (28) 
relates that Usoos the brother of Hypsouranios of Tyre 
(cp below, § 12), after a sea voyage on a tree-trunk, 
erected two steles to the Fire and the Wind, worship- 
ping them and making an offering of the blood of 
beasts, After the death of the two brothers, staves 
were consecrated to them, the steles adored, and their 
memory commemorated in а yearly feast. These staves 
and steles are the Ashérim and Massébahs or Hammanim 
—in the first instance doubtless, in Philo's view, some 
specially holy and ancient objects in Tyre. 

When a people becomes settled, not only does it 
itself undergo a change as it accommodates itself to the 
land which it tills, the city it inhabits, the mountains 
and streams of its chosen home; its gods also no 
longer continue the same. They too abandon their 
nomadie life, settle, and become the lords of the soil 
upon which they are worshipped. 

Thus an £/ ог 7/a£ (or Astarte) becomes the да'а/ or 
ba'alat of a definite locality, the god or goddess of 
11. Gods without DE particular town or s Such 

proper names. ivinities are many in Phoenicia. 

Thus the ‘god of Sidon’ is called 
‘Baal-sidon’ (CZS i. 318 [Eshmunazar] Inscr. of 
Piræus, Rev. Arch. 3 ser. 115; on the gods of Tyre 
see below). The ‘goddess of Byblos’ is invoked as 
‘the mistress, the Ba'alat of Gebal' (CZS 11, ep 
GEBAL, т). Rib-hadad too gives her this title in all his 
letters (the name is always written ideographically). 
In Karthadast (Kition) of Cyprus the peuple worship 
the god of the Lebanon on the mainland opposite, as 


1 Baal-hamman was the chief deity of Punic N. Africa 
(found also in Libybeum, С/51 138). He is the god of the 
Aammin-stele in which he had his abode, and the steles 
dedicated to him frequently bear the enigmatical name 38) 
52295 (CIS 1 123 147 194 195 380; Hadruimetumt, 9). Similarly 
the god Melki'a&tart n Umm el-‘Awamid, S. of Tyre (C/S 1 8) 
and in the neighbouring Ma'süb are designated Et-hamman, 
His female counterpart is ‘the Astarte in the Ashérah of El. 
hamman.’ Melki'atart is in fact the El-hamman. The zen 
occupying his Aasmdn-pillar (Ba‘al-hamman) is naturally his 
inferior, who in turn has an Ashérah in which dwells a female 
being, an Astarte. 
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‘Baal-libanon, their lord’ (С/515).1 Among the hills 
behind Sidon there occurs a Zeds Specos—i.e., а 
mountain-god pure and simple—to whom in an 
inscription (Renan, Jfiss. 397) two lions are dedicated. 

А god can also take his name from specified 
attributes ascribed to him at a particular place of 
worship, or from his association with some particular 
religious object or custom. 

A well-known instance of this kind is the BAAL-BERITH 
[g.v.] at Shechem: there was also a ‘god of dancing’ (Lat. 
Jupiter Balmarcodes, Gk. ВаАраркос xoipavos кошор), а god 
worshipped with festal dances at the sanctuary of Dër el. 
Kal'a in the mountains behind Bérüt (ср C/G 4536, C/Z З 155, 
Cler.-Ganneau, Rev. d Arch. Orient. 2 тот 2; Euring, SBA W, 
1887, p. 407, по, 129). Most renowned of all is Baal-hamman 
(see above, § 10). 

All these gods and goddesses are strictly nameless, 
and are merely powers possessing a specified sphere of 
influence. So also with Ba‘al-Saméin (see below, $ 12). 
There is no god Ba'e! and goddess Ba'alat. It is only 
very rarely that a genuine proper name occurs at all. 
The God of Tyre (Ba'al Sor) indeed bears the name 
Melkart (cp $ r2); but even this is really no proper 
name but a compound of Melek Kart, king of the city. 
For worshippers, the god of their home, or of the 
temple which they frequent, is ‘the Ba'al' or ‘the 
Ba'alat' without qualification, and in ordinary life no 
other phraseology is used (cp т K.17 ff.) 

There is no need to specify what particular god is intended. 
It is quite usual, therefore, to give children such names as 
Hanniba'al, ‘favour of Baal’; 'Azru-ba'al, ‘help of Ba‘al 
Ba'al'azar, * Ba'al helps’; Ba‘al-hanan, {Baal is favourable ' ; ‘Abd- 
Ba‘al, ‘servant of Baal’; Adoni-Ba‘al, ‘ Baal is lord, etc. Inthese 
cases the giver as a rule has in his mind some such god as 
Ba‘al-hamman, Ba'al-Samén, Ba'al-sidon, or the like. Often 
enough too, the god's name falls away altogether, and we get 
such names as Напар or Hanno, 'Abdo, etc. 

It is easy to understand how, ultimately, this should 
have given rise to the feeling that there was an absolute 
god Ba'al of whom the individual Ba'alim are only 
forms. This feeling must have developed greatly in 
Babylonia, and, to a certain extent, also among the 
Aranxeans, where Bel, Aram. Bel, actually became the 
proper name of a definite deity. It found its way into 
Phoenicia as well. In the first instance foreigners 
naturally formed the belicf that there was a single 
Phoenician deity Ba'al. The Egyptians took over his 
cult and—in the new kingdom—worshipped him as 
identical with Sutekh (Set). The Greeks always desig- 
nate him by his Aramaic name as Belos,? and identify 
him with Zeus,—and rightly. for everywhere the Baal 
of a place is the highest god of its proper pantheon. 
Similarly they explained BaaArís (so Philo, 225) or BROS 
(Melito in Cureton, Spic. Syr. 44; Hesych.) as the 
proper name of the goddess of Byblos. At last the 
Phoenieians themselves followed the example, at least 
in their system of the gods—-the idea is found in Philo, 
In the native inscriptions indeed, and so, we may infer, 
in their worship, it never found a place; only one 
Greek inscription, from the neighbourhood of Antara- 
dos, mentions an altar of ВӯЛоѕ; here doubtless the 
Syrian, not the Phoenician, deity is intended (Renan, 
op. cif. 104). 

Ba'alat is never employed in the formation of proper 
names, and is indeed of somewhat rare occurrence 
anywhere; to denote the feminine divinity the name 
A&tart is ordinarily used. In the religious conception, 
indeed, there is no difference between the two, only 
Astarte needs no complement of the name of a place ; 
but the Astarte in the Ashérih of ELhammdan mentioned 

lIn Philo27 these gods appear as mighty primæval 
men, from whom the mountains which they occupy (dy 
éxpárncav) took their names. Thus the Lebanon, Antilibanus, 
Kasius, mount Bpa6v. 

2 It may here be remarked once for all that, later, the 
Aramaic form crept into use in all divine names. Philo has 
only the form ByAos. А late inscription from Berytus (Lebas, 
Ill. 1854 4) presents both forms in the two contiguous names 
*ABtSByAov and ’OgepBadov. In Africa the pronunciation éa‘a/ 
alone is found : cp Hannibal, Hasdrubal, etc. Serv. ad én. 
1729; ‘Saturnus . . . lingua punica Bal deus dicitur.’ The : 
identification of Kronos and Ba‘al is rare. 
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above might equally well have been called éa'alath 
ha-ashérah. 

The Greeks were quite correct when for the most part they 
applied the designation Asfarte to the goddess of Byblos (Cic. 
Nat. Deor. 359, Plut. de 15, 15). In Tyre Hiram I. built a 
temple to Astarte (Menander ap. Jos. c. Ap. 118, cp Philo 
224).  ltoba'al I. was priest of Astarte before he became 
king. In Sidon Astarte is the principal divinity (so throughout 
the ОТ; similarly, e.g., Lucian, Dea Syr. 4). The Kings Esh- 
munazar I, and his son Tabnit are priests; the latter's sister, the 
queen-mother Am‘aStart, is priestess of Astarte (cp inscr. of 
Tabnit and Eshm. 11.); the king Bod‘aStart raised a building 
to her (C/S 14). By the side of the goddess of the city we 
find also in Sidon an ‘Astarte of the Baal of Heaven” (see 
below). From what we know we may presume that all the 
Phoenician towns had an Astarte as tutelary deity. 

Alongside of Astarte is found the name 1141, ‘goddess’ 
(cp above)  llàt had her priests in Carthage (CZS 
1243 f. ), and, under the name ‘the lady llát,' a temple 
in Sulci. On the other hand, El is never found as the 
designation of any definite deity, and, even in personal 
names, occurs only in inscriptions from Byblos, in 
striking contrast to the Hebrew and Arabic usage! (cp 
Names, 8 25). The same remark applies to 'adoz, 
'lord.' The true name of the god known to the 
Greeks as ADONIS [g.v.] is undiscovered. Perhaps he 
remained nameless in the cultus, and it may well be 
that the case is similar with El. The ancients, indeed, 
have much to tell us of El (whom they identify with 
Kronos). Philo informs us that “НАо$ was made with 
four wings, of which two are at rest and the other two 
outstretched; also, he had two eyes open and two 
closed, so as to show that in sleeping he also waked 
and in resting flew. Upon his head he wore (after the 
Egyptian manner) two feathers. From this description 
De Vogüé (Melanges d' Arch. Orient. 109) has identi- 
fied him, perhaps rightly, upon Phoenician seals. His 
first seat was at Byblos; later he presented Byblos to 
Baaltis, Berytus to Poseidon and the Cabiri. In 
conformity with this, we find in Steph. Byz. the 
founding of Byblos and Berytus ascribed to Kronos. 
'Thus the El of Byblos is probably one of the gods 
of the Byblos district. Accordingly El forms an ele- 
ment of the name of the king of Byblos, Elpa'al 
(Sypsx), known to us from coins; and also probably, 
in spite of the elision of x, in byy, "ErvXos (Arrian, 
ii. 156)—z.e., 'Ain'el, * Eye of El’ In this case El (as 
Ba'al elsewhere) must be regarded as the abbreviation 
of some fuller divine name. But a similar El must also 
have been worshipped in other towns. Itis stated by 
Philo (ii. 1824; fr. 34/.) that human sacrifices were 
offered to Kronos, and the Greek historians constantly 
speak of Kronos as the god to whom in Phoenicia, 
Carthage, and Sardinia, children were sacrificed.? ‘This 
Kronos is certainly El, who, according to Philo, 
offered up his only son Ieovó (cp IsAAc, $ 3) in time 
of famine to his father Uranos, and also killed his son 
Sadidos and a daughter. Whether there was a separate 
El in every individual town, or whether he, too, had a 
no longer ascertainable proper name (such perhaps as 
El-Hamman Melki'astart) we cannot say. 

As man's civilisation and culture advance, the great 
cosmical forces, on which the course of the world 
depends, acquire for him increasing interest and im- 
portance. At first the community of worship takes no 
account of them at all. Sun, moon, and stars, it is 
thought, roll on in their courses unconcerned about 
men; the seasons come and go whether man sacrifices, 
or refrains from sacrificing, to the celestia] powers by 
whom these changes are ordered. It is on the local 


1 On the other hand in Syrian territory a god by is found іп 
the inscriptions of Zenjirli and Gerjin, among the gods of 
Ja'udi, but always mentioned after the god Hadad. Along 
with El is named the god Rkb-'el (pronunciation unknown), 
who seems to have been the chief divinity of Sam'al (Bauinschrift 
ed. Sachan, SBA IV, 1896, p. 1051) and hears the title m3 bya, 
‘lord of the house’ (inscr. of Panamu)[cp WRS, Rel. Sem. 94 n.]. 

2 Plato, Minos, 315; Diodor. 1386 2014; cp Justin, 186; 
Plut. de suferst. 13; Porphyr. de adbstin. 256; Suidas, 
Xapóárvios yéAus — schol. Og. 20 302, etc. 
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powers who stand under these greater powers that the 
prosperity a man desires in his own immediate circle 
and in the home depends— fruitfulness of field and 
flock, success in trade, victory in war. To these 
local deities prayers are made and sacrifices offered, 
and to them the grateful worshipper returns thanks 
when the god has ‘heard his voice and blessed him,’ as 
the standing formula in the Phoenician inscriptions runs. 
Hence these local gods live with, and in, nature, like 
the ' Lord’ worshipped at Byblos (see ADONIS), who 
according to the legend, was killed while hunting the 
boar far up in Lebanon, near the fountain of ‘Afka, 
whereupon the spring became red with his blood 
(Lucian, Zc.). 

Similar religious observances are met with elsewhere 
also. In Tyre the awaking (@yepots; Menand., ap. 
Jos. с. Ap. 118, $ 119) of Melkart-Heracles was cele- 
brated in the Macedonian month Peritios (Feb.-March, 
according to the Tyrian calendar; cp Gutschmid, 
AL Schr. 4474 f); his death in the West occurs in 
colonial legends. In other places the gods are associ- 
ated with other elements. Thus the god of Berytus 
doubtless a * Baal Berüt,' is treated as god of the sea 
(Poseidon; Philo, 225). A Poseidon, to whom offerings 
were thrown into the sea, is found also in Carthage 
(Diod. 1385, Polyb. 79); but the name by which he was 
there called is not known. Similarly, in Sidon honour 
was paid to а @addoowos “e's (Hesych., s.v.) In 
Berytus, according to Philo (211 172527), he has associ- 
ated with him seven other gods, the sons of Sydyk, 'the 
righteous’ (2 11 20—i.e., рулу), the discoverers and patrons 


of navigation, called the Kabiri, ‘great gods.’ We know 
that their worship also reached Greece; but its Phoenician 
form is quite obscure. 

No such deities are found upon the inscriptions ; perhaps we 
should identify them with the Phoenician Pataikoi mentioned by 
Herod. (337), dwarf-like images placed at the bows of the 
ships (see CASTOR AND PoLLUX)—modifications of the grotesque 
Besa (Bes) figures (which the Egyptians of the New Kingdom 
borrowed from the Semites and prized so highly) which appear 
so frequently upon Phoenician monuments.1 

When, with the advance in civilisation, the good 
things of life for which man cares and toils increase, 
when his interests and connections, both political and 
commercial, are extended, and the community steps 
forth from its narrow isolation into a larger world, the 
local gods no longer suffice. There arises the need for 
higher powers who can exert their influence and extend 
their protection everywhere throughout the world. At 
the same time the religious conceptions are raised and 
intensified ; man begins to realise his dependence upon 
the great cosmic powers, and feels the necessity of 
coming into close relations with them. Its influence is 
shown in two opposite directions ; in the elevation of 
the local deities to a rank in which their influence is not 
local, or at least not exclusively so, and in the intro- 
duction into the local worships of the great cosmic 
powers, with the development of a worship specially 
dedicated to them, which gradually pushes into the 
background and ultimately supersedes the cults of the 
old local deities. Among the Israelites the first of 
these two processes triumphed and obtained undivided 
supremacy ; the tribal-god Yahwe became the universal 
God—the ruler of heaven and of earth, besides whom 
there is no other. Elsewhere we usually find the two 
processes going on side by side, with no consciousness 
of their mutual opposition. So it was in Phoenicia. 

We have already seen how it came to pass that the 
local deities rose to a position of larger significance. 
It was quite natural that the god who had protected 
Tyre and made it great and prosperous should continue 
to grant his aid when his worshippers removed to 
distant lands and founded cities there; and that the 
goddess of Byblos and other Astartes should manifest 


1 W. M. Miller's conjecture (As. и. Eur. 310) that they are 
derived from the Babylonian Izdubar-type seems highly 
probable. 
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themselves as givers of prosperity and fruitfulness, and 
as patrons of sexual life, not within the narrow confines 
of the city alone; to those who worshipped them they 
became gods capable of showing their power far and wide 
over the earth. For this reason it was that foreigners also 
turned to them and, to gain their protection, dedicated 
to them altars and temples. The festival of Adonis, 
for example, was celebrated throughout the Phoenician 
world ; the god of Lebanon was worshipped in Cyprus, 
etc. Of still greater importance in this connection 15 
the similarity of the functions of the various gods, the 
Baals, Astartes ('Aátároth), etc., leading as it does 
inevitably to the view that they are all but forms of 
one and the same mighty universal being. ‘They are 
deemed to be the gods who rule the world and regulate 
al the phenomena of the cosmos. Here, especially, 
the Babylonian conception that the gods manifest 
themselves in the stars, finds a place (so Astarte, 
according to Philo, 224). In the cultus all these views 
are represented ; but the local tie, by which their 
worshippers stand to them in a quite different relation 
from that which they occupy towards similar gods of 
neighbouring places, still subsists. In feeling, how- 
ever, and in religious idea, the sense of this local tie 
retreats more and more into the background, and 
ultimately its place is taken by the larger, more 
generalised conception of /&e Baal, the Astarte, etc., 
spoken of above. 

There are instances, however, of the opposite develop- 
ment also. In isolated eases in the Phoenician cities, 
on the evidence of proper names, we can trace the 
worship of the sun-god Shemesh (Adoni-SemeS, CZS 
188 [Idalium]; Abd-$eme$, 74. 116 [Sidon]; тоў 
[Citium]), and of the moon-god Yerah?* ('Abd-yerah, 
оп а seal, 7SBA 5456). Reference in this connection 
may be made also to the earth-goddess, invoked in 
Carthage, along with the sun and the moon (Polyb. 
4 9), of whom Philo has much to say. 

Above all, however, worship was given to the ' god 
of heaven ' Ha'al-Samém., 

His temples are found in Tyre,? in Umm el-‘Awdmid (CZS 
17), Carthage (22. 379), on the Hawk's Island near Sulci in 
Sardinia (/5. 139). He is the Zevs émovpavios of the altar in 
Sarha beside the Nahr el-Kelb near Beirüt (Renan, of. cit. 
332. Carthage borrowed his cult from Cyprus (Just. 185). 
To the religious consciousness of a later age he became the 
chief deity, equivalent to the Greek Zeus (cp Plautus, Pæn. 
567); he alone of all the gods is by Philo explained not 
as a deified man, but as the sun, who has been invoked from 
the earliest times (25). This narrows the conception far too 
much, although we may assume that he was believed to manifest 
himself particularly in the sun. 

Corresponding to the ‘god of heaven' we have the 

‘goddess of heaven,’ the ‘Astarte of the heaven of 
Baal’ (bya ow допу), to whom we find ESmunazar 
setting up a temple by the side of the sanctuary of 
Baal-Sidon—a temple which is not to be confounded 
with that ‘of our lady Astarte in the sea-land (coast- 
1апа)." This goddess was worshipped by other Syrian 
tribes as well. 
. Herodotus calls her Aphrodite Urania (i. 105 131), and (very 
incorrectly) regards the sanctuary of the goddess of Askelon 
{Atargatis—z.e., the “Attar (Astarte) of the god ‘Ate (see ATAR- 
САТІ5)] as the centre of diffusion from which her worship passed 
to Cyprus and Cythera. Compare also the ‘A arSamain—i.e., 
Atür of heaven (an Aramaic form)—worshipped by an Arabian 
nomad tribe (ASur-bani-pal, col viii. 112 124: cp КАТ) 
148 414), and the ‘queen of heaven,’ worshipped in Jerusalem 
Qer. 718 4417 7). The merchants of Citium brought the cult 
of their goddess with them to Athens and erected a sanctuary 
to her there in в.с. 333 (CZA 2 168). In C/A 2 1588 (a tolerably 
old votive-insciption erected by Aristoclea of Citinm) she is 
called "Adpodizy oópavía. See QUEEN ок HEAVEN. 

This Astarte was pre-eminently worshipped in Car- 
thage and all over Punic North Africa. In Latin authors 
and inscriptions she is called Coelestis, ‘the heavenly 
goddess.' She is a virgin (Aug. Czv. Dei, ii. 426; 


1 The name Ben-hodeX (Gk. Novmńvios), so frequently found in 
Cyprus, has nothing to do with a cult ; it merely denotes a child 
born at the new-moon. See Bar-SABBAS, NAMES, $ 72. 

2 Menand., ap. Jos. c. Af. 118, év rots ToU. Acós ; Dios, 10. 
117, тоў Odvpriou Ads TO tepóv. 
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CIL 89796; 'Dew magnae virgini coelesti, etc.), and 
so not the wife of Ba'aliamem ; but she stands in the 
inscriptions by the side of Saturn (Ze., probably, 
Ba'al-hammáàn) as the chief goddess of N. Africa. ln 
the treaty with Philip (Polyb. 719) the two appear as 
Zeus and Hera at the head of the Carthaginian pantheon 
(cp Aug. in ZZepzazeuch. 7 16: ‘lingua punica Juno Astarte 
vocatur"). Ancient writers identify her more commonly 
with Urania. Her image, probably a cone of stone, 
was brought by the emperor Elagabalus to Rome, 
and wedded to the stone fetish of Emesa which was 
an object of veneration with him (Herodian, 56, 
Dio Cass. 79:2). For her aspect as moon-goddess, see 
below, 8 13. 

The divinity is ‘king’ as well as *lord.' He stands 
over the community which he protects, in the same way 
as the earthly ruler does, only that the latter also is his 
subject. ‘King’ and 'queen' (Melek and Milkat) are 
used with extraordinary frequency in Phoenician personal 
names to denote some divinity (thus we have the name 
Abi-milki of Tyre as early as the Amarna tablets), just as 
in Israel down to the exile Yahwé was very often invoked 
as Melek (wrongly vocalised Molech). But here also 
we meet the same phenomenon as in the cases of E], 
Ba'al, and Baalat; there is not a single inscription in 
which any god named Melek or Milkat is invoked. 
These, like the others, were obviously mere titles, 
whilst the names by which the deities were invoked 
varied, Perhaps we may co-ordinate Melek with the 
Melki-‘aStart mentioned above (but not with Melkart, 
which, when occurring in proper names, remains un- 
changed),! and Milkat with the ‘queen of heaven’ (Jer. 
Lc.)—£.e., the Carthaginian Coelestis, Неге, too, no 
certainty is possible. See MOLECH. 

None of the divine names hitherto mentioned have 
been genuine proper names; but such names are, 

., nevertheless, abundant enough. To 
с this class belongs that of YR of 
proper names: Tyre (see § 11), with reference to whom 

it may here be added that according to Philo he is the 
son of (the otherwise quite unknown) Damarūs, son 
of heaven and earth (222, тә бё A«uapobvri yivera 
MeAká0pos o kai ‘Hpaxdfjs); and according to Eudoxus 
(ap. Athen. 9392) son of Asteria (Astarte) and of Zeus. 
Another name of this elass is that of ESmiin, one of the 
chief gods of Sidon, where ESmun-azar (Z. 17) built him 
a temple. 


In personal names EXmün is exceedingly frequent (for the 
pronunciation cp ‘ABduguovves; Lebas, 31866c). He was also 
worshipped in Citium (CZS 142 f.) and had a temple in 
Carthage (Z2. 252) A trilingual inscription іп Phenician, 
Greek, and Latin, from a temple in Sardinia, gives him the 
enigmatical cognomen man, which is simply retained in the trans- 
lations (ZEscolapro Merre,’AaxAnniw Myppy), plainly because 
even then unintelligible. The inscription shows that EXmün 
was identified with Esculapius, whom Philo (220 27) names as 
son of Sydyk by a daughter of Cronos (El) and Astarte, and as 
brother of the Kabiri. On ESmin-‘AStart and ESmin-Melkart, 
see below. 

Another deity frequently found in compound proper 
names is чх (provably to be pronounced szd). 

A Tyrian living in the Egyptian On is called Sidyaton (‘Sid 
gives’), son of Ger-sid (‘metoikos of Sid’) cp CZS lror. 
Yatonsid and ‘Abdsid are very frequently met with in Carthage ; 
for Han-sid cp CZS 1292. We do not find any trace of a 
worship of Sid; but the gods Sid-melkart, and Sid-tnt are both 
met with (see below). We may hazard the conjecture that 
Sid is the 'Aypevs of Philo (29), ‘the hunter,’ or his brother 
“AAtevs, ‘the Fisher,’ who figure in that work as men of the 
primzeval time. 

The name can scarcely be separated from that of 
SIDON [g.v.]. Is it not most probable that both town 
and people have taken their designation from the god 
(cp the tribal names Asher, Gad, Edom, etc., derived 
from deities)? It may also be noted that Cheyne 
(ZATW 17189) has rightly discerned the eponym of 
U£u- Paletyrus in the Usóos named by Philo (28) as 


1 The Melekbaal and Melek’osir mentioned above cannot 
help us here. : 
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the brother and rival of Samemrumos! of Туге, who 
settled upon the mainland opposite and became the 
first seafarer (see above, § 10). ‘This being so, the 
identification with Esau disappears, unless perhaps the 
region took its name from this deity? (see Esau). 

We are still less in a position to speak of the rest of 
the deities found in the Phaenician itiscriptions. 

Sankun, in Хауҳоџиабои, written j20; Sakkün, in the very 
frequent Carthaginian proper name Ger-sakkün (cp also 'Abd- 
sakkun, CZS 112 а [Abydos]), and j2c« (Eskün) in an inscription 
from the Piræus (76. 118), where an altar is set up 49N ї22ко— 
ie., doubtless ‘to the mighty Eskün' (cp aixbys).3 na 
is found in many Cypriote names, but also in Carthage (C/S 
1197617670), in the names Pmy-Sama‘ and Pmyatón; it is 
written P'm in 'Abdp'm in Abydos (#4. 112¢). Ykn occurs in 
Ykn-Sillem in Citium (CZS i. 10 13) and Carthage (72. 484), D'm in 
D'm-silleh (cp above), son of D'm-hanni, Gr. Ломсалшс Aopavw 
from Sidon (Athens, CZS 1115), and in тоюу, D'm-malak in 
Tyre (ZDMG 39317). pop (perhaps süsim, horses, cp 1 K. 
23 тт) appears in 'Abd-ssm in Cyprus (CZS 1 46 49 53 93); see 
Sismar. Again, we have 43D2525n0, a god or goddess who 
possessed a temple in Carthage (CZS 1253 7.) ; the first part of 
the name according to the editors is connected with the Egyptian 
Hathor, whilst the second part appears in the name Ger-mskr 
(20. 267 372 886; cp IssACHAR, § 6, end). | . 

Of the female deities, only one, Tnt, claims attention. 
It has become customary to pronounce the name as 
Tanith ; but there is no authority for this.* 

In the name of the Sidonian ‘Abd-tnt, Gr. Артєшдороѕ (CZ.S 
1116: Athens) the goddess is interpreted as Artemis; but 
whether the seven Titavides 7 Apteucdes of Philo(2 20), daughters 
of El and Astarte, have anything 10 do with her we do not 
know. She is elsewhere found only in Carthage where, as 
‘the lady Tnt of the Pne ba'al'9 (that is, as lalévy has recog- 
nised, a place-name— face of Ba'al' corresponding to besten), 
she has a temple which was held in high repute, and is invoked, 
along with ‘the lord Ваа! hamman,' in countless inscriptions, in 
which she is always given the first place. 

Once (C/S 1380), in her stead, we find mention of 
‘the mother, the mistress of Pne'ba'al' 8 (Sya5p поло ско 
jon було jx). From this it would appear that the 
‘lady mother ' (xox) who in Carthage (CZS 1177) is in- 
voked along with the * goddess of the cella’ (avana nya), 
is only another name of Tnt; but whether the ‘ mother 
of the Ashera' in Citium (nwwa cx so read for лука ; 
C/S 113) is so also, remains undetermined. H further 
combinations are sought, we may perhaps discern in this 
motherly divinity the earth-gocddess. 

Whether we are to assume that the Phoenicians had 
also a goddess of Fortune or Fate, Gad (— réxx), we 
cannot say. The frequent feminine name Gadna'mat 
with its variations (in Plautus Giddeneme ‘ pleasant 
fortune ') is no proof of this.? 

A large class of Phoenician divine names is formed 
by combining two simple names. Other Semitic tribes 
also thus combined names of opposite sexes. The 
often-quoted Phoenician divine name MelkiaStart is 
doubtless to be explained in the same way, as meaning 
the Melech who is the husband of Astarte. So also 
in Carthage we find a god E&mun-A8tart (CZS 1245) ; 
another Sid-tnt of Ma'arat (Megara, the lower town of 
Carthage ; 2б. 247-249). 

There is more difficulty in explaining similar combinations of 


1 There was most probably a god bearing this strange name 
(Philo translates it 'Yyyovpávios) in Tyre. 

2 Esau is as much a divine name as Edom. WMM rightly 
sees his female counterpart in the Syrian goddess 'Asit (see 
Ером, $ 2; Esau, § 1, n. 6) Whether the рлхлду of the 
Carthaginian inscription (C/S 1 295 ; text difficult) should really 
be read ‘Abdedom or ‘Obed-edom (cp Овкр-кром), and taken 
as proving the existence of a Carthaginian god Edom, the present 
writer does not venture to decide. 

3 [n Cirta, CZS 1145, Baliddir, C/Z 8 5279 19121 7A 

4 Hoffmann's acute combinations regarding this and other 
names (Ueber einige Phan. Götter, 32 ff.) seem to the present 
writer quite untenable. At all events, they admit neither of 
proof nor of disproof. 

5 Written GYIN, Euting, Carthagische Inschriften, 100. 

6 This shows at the same time that P'ne-ba'al is really a 
locality, and that the rendering ‘face of Baal’ in which some 
bave sought to find a mystic doctrine of theology is untenable. 

7 Whether the masc. пате np23 in Idalium (CZS 193) ought 
to be pronounced Gad'ate, and is compounded from the Syrian 
divine name ‘Ate (cp ATARGATIS), is doubtful; see Nóldeke, 
ZDMG 42 471 [1888], who compares Gid'on (see GIDEON). 
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two masculine names, ESmun-melkart in Citium (CZS 1 162, 
23-28), Sid-melkart in Carthage (74. 286), Melkart Reseph (prob- 
ably for ReSeph) on the old seal of Ba'alyaton— man-of-the-gods 
(4.2, divine servant) of Melkarth-reseph: gy DSN EN ¡mbya 
nx" плрозЪ (De Vogüé, Mél. 81; Levy, Siegel и. (етпен, 31, 


i 
no. 18, from Tyre). Perhaps we should reckon also to this class 


such names as Ba'al-adir, Melek-ba‘al, Melek-'osir, and the like. 
In the case of these names there is hardly any other course open 
than to assume an identification of the two gods to be intended 
—not a very Semitic idea. 


The Phoenicians showed in religion, as in so many 
other directions, their readiness to appropriate what 
was foreign. As in art, so also here, the 
influences of Babylonia (in the form in 
which these had reached Syria) and of 
Egypt are most apparent (though there are also Syrian 
gods) The influence of the two civilisations upon the 
character of the deities and of the religious symbols and 
amulets employed, has been referred to already ($ 8). 
In this instance it is the Egyptian element that pre- 
dominates. The Ba'alat of Byblos is modelled exactly 
on the pattern of Hathor or Isis—with cow-horns on 
her head, between them the sun-disk, in her hand a 
sceptre with flowers. 

Astarte was often similarly represented (see ASHTAROTH- 
KAKNAIM); as she was also in the Syrian interior—for example, 
at Kadesh on the Orontes, where the goddess of the city was so 
fashioned. Hence the statement of Philo (224) that Astarte 
assumed as royal ornament the head of an ox. The symbol, 
later, ceased to be understood and was taken for a crescent moon 
(whence Lucian's designation of Astarte as ZeAnvatyn, De Dea 
Syr. 4), which along with the interpretation of Ba‘al-Samém as 
meaning Sun-god (see above) led to the result that the heavenly 
Astarte (ovparia) came to be regarded as а moon-goddess ; so 
Herodian 56: A(fves дё оўу аттуу Obpaviav kaAovgt.. T'otrikegóé 
"Астроарҳту [corrupted from Astarte, the reference being to her 
star, see above] órouádovat, weAyrvyy etvac 0cAovres. Modern 
scholars have long mistakenly sought to find in this identification 
with a moon-goddess the central conception of Astarte-worship. 


Ba'alat ol Byblos was connected with Isis and Osiris. 
Later we find the name of Osiris frequently present in 
proper names (C/S 19:5 [Umm el'Awámid]; 122 
[Tyre]; 46 58 65 [Cyprus]); also Bast! (Bubastis), 
Horus ('Abdhor, 24. 53; Cyprus ; cp 46), Isis (perhaps 
in 'Abdis [?] олду, from Sidon in Carthage, 74. 308). 
The god Tdavros sou of Misoór (Egypt), that is, the 
Egyptian Thoth, who plays so great a part in Philo 
(14 21125 f. 59) as inventor of writing and all wisdom, 
has not as yet been met with in the inscriptions. 

It was from Syria that two deities zealously worshipped 
by the Phoenicians in Cyprus originally came —ReSep 
(pronounciation uncertain) and (possibly from Babylonia) 
'Anat—both of whom the Egyptians of the New Kingdom 
adopted as war-gods? (see REsHEPH, АхАТИ). 

‘Anat has a temple in Citium (Euting, SBA W, 1885, 
no. 130), and another in Idalium characterised by the 
absence of any of these votive images of the god so 
common elsewhere in Cyprian temples.? 

To Babylonia is due the influence exerted on the 
ritual of Adonis of Byblos by the legend of Tammiz. 
From the same source also came the cultus of Hadad 
(for such appears to be the right pronounciation of the 
Babylonian-Assyrian deity usually called Каттап), which 
we meet with not only in Syria but also in Phoenicia at 
Byblos in the name of Rib-addi in the Amarna tablets 


13. Foreign 
gods, etc. 


1 no3« in рромч2у, CZS 186 B 6 [Kartha-dait іп Cyprus) 
ib. 102 [Abydus]; Gk. 'AB&oUBacros [Lebas, 3 r86c ; Sidon]. 

2 See WMM, As. м. Eur. 311 f... ReSep is included, in the 
Hadad-inscription of Panamu, among the gods of the land of 
Ya'udi [Zenjirli. He is identified with Apollo in the bilingual 
inscriptions, and has several names that are in part borrowed 
from the Greeks (Mkl-—'AgvxAos [CZS 189, Idalium], nv*« 
—'EAeuras, and ontnoy ="AAagiwras—i.e., of AlaSia? [Euting, 
SBAW, 1887, p. 119.3 Tamassus]. In Carthage he has a 
temple under the form тик Ariaph (CZS 1 251; ср ‘Abd’arSap 
i. . Noldeke (7Ю2ЮЛ7С 42 473 [1888]) rightly adduces also 
Я of the Palestinian Powe Атай (the Greek Apollonia); 
possibly the god had a temple there. [So, before Nóldeke, 
Clerm.-Ganneau, Horus et saint Georges, 16 f. (1877).] 7 

3 See Ohnefalsch-Richter, Afros, 16. Іп а Lapathos in- 
scription we find t^m ty me: cp pn vw ллу and Dr. 30 20. 
That is, approximately, ‘Anath in her fulness of vigour’; she 
is taken as the equivalent of 'Adqva сштеѓра ving (75.95). She is 
not elsewhere met with in Phoenician territory. 
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(see HADAD, RIMMON). His name does not occur in 
Pheenician inscriptions ; but Philo (224) knows him as 
*king of the gods' who, with 'the greatest Astarte' 
(7 иєуістт ’Aordpry) and with Zeus son of Demarüs, 
rules the land by the authority of Cronos (El). Philo 
mentions also DAGON [g.v.], whom he takes for a corn- 
god, but who is of Dabylonian origin, and whose cultus 
came to Philistia before the Philistine settlement (Dagan- 
takala, Am. Tab. 215 f). 

On Assyrian gods in Sidon, see below, $ 21. Неге 
and there also we find traces in the later period of the 
deity, originally from Gaza, known as Marna, 'our 
Lord’ in the proper names 'Abdmarnai (say, CZS 
1166) and Mary*hai (76. 93 [Cyprus]; ep the Tyrian 
lamp with the dedication 0є0 Beedwape C/S1 p. 111). 
With the Macedonian period the Greek deities began 
to be introduced and, as we have already seen, to be 
put as much as possible on a level with the native ones. 

Such, apart from a few other figures in Philo quite 
unintelligible to us, are the deities known to have been 

worshipped among the Phcenicians. 
14. Pantheon, ou the general type, however, 


P was the same everywhere, the details 
death of the pantheon were, as might be 


expected, different in each individual 
city, The only one of these pantheons about which we 
possess precise information is that of Carthage, which 
we know through the Greek translation of the treaty 
between Hannibal and Philip of Macedon (Polyb. 79). 
In that treaty the gods of Carthage are arranged in 
groups of three, invoked in the following order :—(1) 
Zeus [Ba‘al-Samém], Hera [‘AStart $me Ba'al = Coelestis], 
Apollo [unknown : hardly Кезер; many have thought 
of Baalhamman, but ESmiin is also possible]; (2) 
daluwv Kapyndoviwy [Astarte of Carthage], Herakles 
[Melkart], lolaos [unknown ; in any case he is thought 
of as a constant attendant of Melkart];! (3) Geol oi 
ovoTparevouevo.— by which we are to understand 
fetishes carried along with the army to the field as was 
the ark of Yahwe—, sun, moon, earth ; (4) rivers, har- 
bours, streams ; (5) all the gods who inhabit (karéxovot) 
Carthage. The name most conspicuous by its absence 
is that of Tnt—for it cannot be represented by any of 
the deities mentioned. ; 
The Phoenician worship differs in no essential particu- 
lar from that of the allied members of the Semitic 
family. Sacred territories are dedicated to the various 
gods, and altars and massébahs grow up. Out of 
these the image of the god is gradually developed, often 
(as we have seen) borrowing its forms from the nations 
more advanced in civilisation. The image of the god 
demands also a house for the god, a temple, which in 
the Phoenician cities was built throughout in the Egyptian 
style. Alongside of the newer, however, the older 
forms of religion continued to hold their ground. The 
arrangements of a Phoenician temple, as we learn from 
the coins and excavations in Cyprus (see Ohnefalsch- 
Richter ; especially instructive is his [partly recon- 
structed] temenos of Idalium, Plate Ivi.), included a 
large open court, in which stood the stone-fetish of the 
god and the worshippers set up their votive pillars (mas- 
sébahs) and divine images. Limitation of space forbids 
a lengthened discussion as to the various sacred animals 
(doves to Astarte, etc. ), or of the festivals or the ritual. 


From Carthage have been recovered several fragments of sacri- 
ficial ordinances (CZS 1 165 167-170 — amongst them the great 
sacrificial tariff of Marseilles) which fix with exactitude the 
various dnes of the priests, just as in P, or in the Greek ordin- 
ances relating to the same subject. — Moreover, we have from 
Citium fragments of a list of expenses for temple servants and 
sacrifices (76, 86), and from Carthage a fragment of a sacrificial 
calendar (22. 166), as also of a list of large expenditures by the 
citizens on the temple (22. 171). Amongst the personnel of the 
temple, the *hair-cutters (barbers) of the gods’ (nbn доз, CZS 
186 a(12), 257-259 588) have a prominent place (cp BEARD); as 


1 The existence of a God by’ (as conjectured by Berger in a 
dissertation cited by Noldeke in ZDMG 42 471 [1888]) can hardly 
be said to have been sufficiently proved. 
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also have the temple-servants (86247 /Z, etc.); other official 
designations (¢.g., 260 /. 377 ; and some in the passages already 
cited) still remain obscure (cp Doc, § 3). 

Of all that the individual or the state receives by the 
favour of the god, a certain portion, and that the first 
and best—an dmapy5 or mew? (C/S 15, as in OT)— 
is rendered to the giver. So also the deity receives 
a share of the spoils of war. The practice, the 
existence of which we know from the OT, of sacrificing 
to the god after any great victory or deliverance, if not 
all the prisoners, at least the best and choicest of them, 
‘upon the altar before the holy tent’ was still followed in 
Carthage in 307 B.C., after the victory over Agathocles 
(Diod. 20 65). When angry, however, the godhead 
demands for propitiation also the blood of the wor- 
shipper's own kin. The maxim ‘every firstborn is 
mine’ plainly held good in Phoenicia also, and applied, 
as amongst the Israelites, to the firstborn of men as 
well as of earth (see FIRSTEORN). In ordinary times 
no doubt the debt was redeemed, as in Israel ; but in 
times of extremity a man would offer to his god his 
own grown-up son. See MOLECH. 

If it were his only son, the sacrifice would be all the more 
efficacious, as we learn from the story of El (like that of 
Abraham ; see Isaac) in the legend narrating the institution of 
this kind of offering (see above, 8 11, col. 3743). As civilisation ad- 
vanced, the Carthaginians sought to escape thedire obligation by 
setting apart for sacrifice children of slaves whom they brought up 
as theirown. In 310, however, when Agathocles had reduced the 
state to the utmost straits and the enemy lay encamped before 1he 
city, they once more laid 200 boys of their noblest families upon 
the arms of the brazen image of Cronos where they were allowed 
to fall into the fiery furnace flaming beneath (Diod. 20 14). 
This seems to have been the last occasion on which matters 
were brought to such extremity; in the agonies of the Punic 
wars we do not read of any similar measure being resorted to. 

In other cases, when a catastrophe threatens or has 
already befallen, the head of the state offers himself as 
a sacrifice to the offended deities and ascends the 
sacrificial pyre. So, according to the legend, did Dido- 
Elissa, the foundress of the city ; so did Hamilcar after 
the battle on the Himera; and a similar step was 
meditated by King Juba of Numidia after the battle of 
Thapsus, and would actually have been taken by him 
if Cirta his capital had not shut her gates upon him. 

The deity demands yet other sacrifices besides. Among 
these was circumcision—a practice borrowed by the Phoenicians, 
as by the Israelites, from Egypt (Herod. 2 108), and according 
to Philo (224) performed by El upon himself in the first instance 
and so imposed upon his subjects. We find no allusion, however, 
to the practice of castration in hononr of the gods so frequently 
found in Syria and Asia Minor. On the other hand ecstatic 
‘prophets’ who in honour of ‘the Da'al' perform wild dances 
and wound themselves with swords and spears in orgiastic 
frenzy, as was done by the followers of the goddess of Comana, 
and is even now done by the Persians at the mourning festival 
of Hasan and Husein, were known to the Phoenicians also (cp 
т K.1826/7) In the Golenischeff Papyrus (see $ 5) a page of 
the King of Byblos, seized by the god during a sacrifice, gives 
an oracle in his ecstasy. Another sacrifice to the deity is the re- 
quirement that virgins should prostitute themselves in the service 
of the great goddesses and make over the profits to the temple 
treasury—a practice that was widely diffused among the 
Semites and the peoples of Asia Minor. Perhaps Robertson 
Smith is right in finding here a religious survival of primitive 
conditions, under which fixed marriages were still unknown and 
the sexual coitus was considered as a manifestation of the 
divinity in human life. We have direct evidence of the existence 
of the custom at Byblos (Luc. De Dea Syr.6) and in Cyprus 
(Herod. 1 199, Justin 185) For another analogous practice in 
the service of the deity which seems to have been current in 
Pheenicia cp Eus. V77. Const. З 55. 

With regard to what happens to men after death the 
views of the Phoenicians, as of the other Semitic peoples, 
remained quite undeveloped. From the sepulchral 
inscriptions of Eshmunazar and Tabnit we see that 
undisturbed rest in the grave was desired, and to ensure 
it imprecations were employed; to open a grave or 
coffin is an ‘abomination unto Astarte’ (Tabnit 6). It 
is, however, but a comfortless, shadowy existence that is 
lived in the dark kingdom of death ‘among the ghosts 
or Rephiim’ (Mot, то, the god of death, son of El, 
mentioned in Philo, 2 24). The Phoenician, like the 
Israelite, had no more heartfelt longing than for a 
descendant to continue his family and with it his earthly 
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existence; ‘to have no son or seed’ is the heaviest 
curse the gods can infliet (ESmun. 8 11 22, Tabnit 7). 
In connection with the cultus, among the Phoenicians 
„as elsewhere, there gradually developed a body of 
theological doctrines. ‘The few allu- 
a usd sions to these in the inscriptions, how- 
BONY: over are practically unintelligible, as 
is shown by the texts of the Malakba'al-stelés,! and still 
more by the inscription of Ma'süb (see above, § 10). 
This last would almost seem to suggest that the Israelite 
conception of an ‘apostle’ or messenger (мол) of the 
deity was not unfamiliar even in Phoenicia (ep the name 
Ba'al-mal'ak, CZS 1 182 455, etc.). In Cyprus arose the 
singular conception of a divinity in which man and 
woman are united, and which accordingly was repre- 
sented as a bearded goddess. 

The theologians of the Hellenistic period dragged this to 
light, calling the deity in question Aphroditus (Philochorus and 
Aristophanes af. Aacrob. ñi. 8 2 /., Hesych. s.v. “Adpoditos, etc.), 
and the church fathers are very ready 10 refer to the subject ; 
but this deity never possessed much importance. I1 is portrayed 
on no monument, and the attempt to associate it with any of 
the divinities named above, still more to find it (as has sometimes 
been done) in the compound names of gods, is very precarious. 
lr is not even certain whether it is really Pheenician at all, 
since, according to Hesych. (/.с.), it seems to have belonged 
originally to Amathus, which was not a Phoenician town. 

Phoenician theology had its speculations about the 
origin and growth of the world, of mankind, of 
civilisation, and of its own home. Presumably these 
were embodied in a religious literature of the subject, 
which dealt with it somewhat after the manner of the 
narratives of Genesis. Al our actual information on 
the subject, however, has to be taken from late recen- 
sions of it, written in Greek, and showing marked traces 
of foreign influences. In these writings, as in the many 
Jewish writings of the Hellenistic age, we have native 
scholars with patriotic arrogance seeking to exhibit to 
the then dominant race the antiquity and depth of the 
native traditions, and to prove that the Greeks really 
stole their wisdom and theology from the East, at 
the same time distorting it in the process. That these 
writings, however, rest not only on native traditions, 
but also, as was the case with the Jews likewise, on 
native written documents, is not to be questioned. On 
the other hand, the names of wise men of remote 
antiquity, who are alleged as authors of these works, 
are of very problematic authenticity. 

Two cosmogonies have come down to us, the one 
from Sidon, the other from DByblos.? The former was 
narrated in Greek by Eudemus a pupil of Aristotle, 
and from him it was borrowed by Damascius (Ve pr. 
prin. x25) who subjoined a Neo-platonie interpretation. 
In a somewhat modified form the same Sidonian 
tradition is cited at a later date as the work of the 
ancient Sidonian Mochos (Móxos)? which had been 
translated into Greek, ostensibly by a certain Laetos, 
along with other unknown Phoenician authors? (‘Theo- 
dotos, Hypsierates) in the time of Posidonius of Rhodes 
(first half of the last century B.C.).  Damascius (De 27. 
prin. 125) has preserved for us an extract from this cos- 

1 Berger in his discussion of these has doubtless established 
the literal meaning correctly enough; but that does not solve 
the whole problem (/. As., ser. 7, tome 8 [1896]). 

2 It is no proof of Byblos being the religious metropolis of 
Phoenicia thal we usually find on its coins, from the Hellenistic 
period onwards, the surname ‘the holy’ (nip, 5235. iepâs BuB- 
Àov); for similar expressions occur on the coins of Sidon and 
Tyre (ióovos Týs ієра каї agúàov [also with personification of 
the city-deity Xidavos Oeas iepas kal асулоу kai vavapxidos] 
and Tupov iepas kai advAov). 

3 According 10 Posidonius (Straho, xvi. 2 24) he lived про rov 
Tpwikwyv. He passed into the later handbooks as one of the 
orienial founders of Philosophy; Diog. Lært. pray. г (mis- 
written *Qyos, followed by Suidas, s.v.), Iamblich. 77. Pyth. 14 
(9 ¢vavdAoyos, ancestor of the Sidonian prophets, and the rest 
of the Phoenician hierophants), Jos. das, 1. 3 9(with an unknown 
Hestizus, and the Egyptian Hieronymus, and other wrilers of 
various nationalities, as alleged authorities for the story of the 
flood); Athen. 3 126a (with Sanchuniathon). 

4 Tatian, adv. Grecos, 37 [copied by Clem.Alex. Strom. 


i. 21117]; cp Rühl ‘zu Menander von Ephesus u, Lætos, Rhein. 
Mus. 50141 7 
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mogony also. Posidonius detected in it the atomic theory 
(Strabo, xvi. 224), just as Damascius found in it the 
Neo-platonic conception of the world. И does not at all 
follow from this, however, either that the writing of Mochus 
contained a single word about atoms—how Posidonius 
arrived at his view can be perceived clearly enough 
from the fragment which has come down to us—or that 
the writing was a ‘literary fraud' as Rühl supposed. 

Considerably later is our authority upon the Byblian 
traditions— Philo of Byblos, the well known writer of 
the period of Hadrian. He relied for his information 
upon an ancient sage, Sanchuniathon, who had drawn 
the primzeval wisdom of Taaut from the writings of the 
'Augpovrets in the temples (see above, 8 10).! Whether 
there ever really was a Pheenician writing under the 
name of Sanchuniathon we do not know ; in any case 
ihe tradition has been very greatly manipulated by 
Philo with two objects; first, to explain all mythology 
in the Euhemeristic sense, by making out all the gods 
to have been men—kings and others of primitive times 
who had been raised to divine honours after their death 
—-and secondly to make out that the Greek mythology 
was only a depraved copy of the Phoenician. 

The lateness of his traditions is shown also by the fact 
that he uses Aramaic forms of names (Beeàgauńv, Zapagnpiv, 
Bydos ; only Xaunypovpos is the Phoenician pronunciation. of 
Ѕһатётгат), and that he says the companions of El or 
Kronos bore the пате ’EAoeiu, z.c., Крбио. This is of course 
the Heb. pads, Мой йн, which is not met with in Phoenician, 
and thus Philo here betrays a Jewish influence not discernible 
elsewhere. From Philo we still possess large extracts in Eus. 
Prep. Ev., which in their turn seem to have been taken from 
Porphyry. 

In details the Sidonian cosmogony and that of 
Byblos differ from опе another at many points. 
Fundamentally they are in closest agreenient not only 
with each other but also with the old Hebrew myths 
which can still be clearly enough detected behind the 
narratives of Gen. 1 2 (see CREATION, § 7). 

Of the Phoenician constitution and government we 
know almost nothing, even in the case of Carthage, 
not to speak of the other cities. 
That their polity had a thoroughly 
aristocratie character might be presumed from the 
whole character of Semitic civil life, and is confirmed by 
the weight everywhere laid upon descent; this comes 
into special prominence in the long genealogies of the 
inscriptions. The ‘eldest ones' (ep the трєсВітатог 
in Marathos and Aradus ; Diod. xxxiii. 5 23) who form 
the council of the king are the representatives of 
families ; in Sidon the council seems to form a college 
of тоо members (Diod. 16 45). The most distinguished 
family is of course the royal; in Tyre the priest of 
Melkarth ranks next the king (Justin. 184). In these 
little city-states, however, with their many wealthy 
merchant families the power of the king was limited in 
many directions by the council and the nobility. In 
Tyre at the time of the Chaldean suzerainty the 
monarchy was for a time abolished and a ‘judge' 
(JapAer) took his place as supreme authority (Jos. с. Ap. 
121) Presumably the office was responsible, and limited 
in time, although in Tyre the tenure cannot have been 
for a fixed period, since we find individual judges ruling 
for 2, 10, 3 months, and then, apparently, two together 
ruling for 6 years (see below,$20). Something similar may 
have occurred in other cities also, just as in Carthage from 
the time that we know anything of its history two suffetes 
(usually called ‘kings’ by the Greeks) figure as yearly 
officials at the head of the state; so also in other 
colonies, such as Gades. To the Hebrews also, as 


16. Constitution. 


1 Compare the strange statement of Porphyry (Eus. Prep. Ev. 
1. 921 and x. 912) that Sanchuniathon, here called a native of 
Berytus, derived hisaccountof the Jews froma writing of Jerombal 
(= Jeruba'al) the priest of God, of Jeuo (iepeds 0co0 ToU 'Ievo) 
that is, Yahwe, who had dedicated his work to King Abelbal or 
Abibal of Berytus. Whether this absurd story was Porphyry's 
own, or due to the inventiveness of others before him, we cannot 
tell; in any case it has nothing to do with Philo's Sanchuniathon, 
Its lateness 15 shown also by the part assigned in it to Berytus. 
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the Book of Judges shows, the conception of ‘judges’ 
as rulers of a state, with royal but not hereditary powers, 
was not unfamiliar. 

Of the native histories written by the Phoenicians 
themselves nothing has come down to us, even in Greek 
17. 6бйгбев translations, except a few extracts (pre- 

we o by Josephus), from the Chronicles 
of Tyre, which Menander of Ephesus had translated 
into Greek ; they relate to the period extending from 
969 to 774 B.C. (c. 412.118; Ant. viii. 53 [also viii. 31 on 
the era of Tyre], Azz. viii. 132) and to the siege under 
Elulæus (Ant. ix. 142). Josephus also (с. Af. 121) 
gives the list of kings during the period from Nebuchad- 
rezzar down to Cyrus (585-532 B.C.), but here, too, is 
doubtless dependent on Menander, although a little 
before (c. 42. 120 Ant. x. 111) he refers for the siege 
of Tyre by Nebuchadrezzar to the otherwise unknown 
Jewish and Phoenician history of one Philostratus. 

In addition to these Josephus cites (44:7. УШ, 5 з==с. Af. 1 17), 
for the period of Hiram L, the Phoenician history of Dios, who 
is closely dependent on Menander. „He also is not otherwise 
known. It is probable that Josephus took all these fragments 
directly from a compilation by Alexander Polyhistor (v. Gut- 
schand s cp Wachsmuth, E. in die alte Gesch. 403 /.). These 
short fragments contain little that relates to the history of 
Phoenician colonisation, 

We return now to the history of the mother country 
from the end of the Egyptian period onwards. The 

З little we know for the immediately 
Ree ice succeeding centuries relates only to 
Oe pengene: Tyre. Tyre was successful not only 
in founding a colonial empire, but also in gaining the 
supremacy in the mother country. Our aceounts begin 
—since they concern themselves with merely biblical 
interests—with the frst HIRAM (g.v. ).! 

Of him we learn that he extended the city territory by mounds 
in the quarter Eurychoros (Jos. c. 42. 113), substituted new 
temples for old, to Melkarth and Astarte, dedicated a golden 
stele (кеби) to Baʻalšamēm in his temple and instituted the 
festival of the awakening of Melkarth. He brought back to its 
allegiance the city of Utica which had refused to pay the 
usual tribute. Mention has already been made of his relations 
with Israel, and of his Ophir voyages (see also CABUL, Hiram). 


Josephus, in speaking of the successors of Hiram, 
gives only the duration of the life and of the reign of 
each down to the founding of Carthage. We may 
be sure, however, that Menander gave some further 
particulars. It is, at any rate, clear from the list of 
kings that usurpations and struggles for the succession 
were not unknown. | Hiram's grandson was put to 
death by the four sons of his foster mother ; of these 
the eldest held the throne for twelve years. Then 
followed further confusions, with regard to which 
tradition is very uncertain, until the priest of Astarte, 
Itoba‘al, by violent means (see ETHBAAL) founded a 
new dynasty. Owing to his relation to Ahab, one or two 
facts respecting him have been preserved by Josephus. 
The length of his reign is unfortunately not known ; 
Riihl, following the tradition of Theophilus, assigns 
him twelve years (876-866 B.C.), but according to most 
MSS he reigned thirty-two years (though the length 
of life assigned by tradition to him and to his son makes 
this doubtful) from 885-854 B.C. Тһе three years 
famine of the period of Ahab and Elijah (т K. 17 7.) is 
mentioned by Menander as having lasted one year. 

Hiram I. is in the OT invariably called king of Tyre 
(25. 521 т K. 515 910); Ethbaal, on the other hand, is 
king of the Sidonians (1 K. 1631). This last is also the 
title borne on the oldest extant Phoenician inscription 
{C/S 15) by Hiram IL? who is also named by the 
Assyrians in 738; it is the inscription of a bronze 
sacrificial vessel which the ' governor (125) of Karthadast 
(Citium), servant of Hiram king of the Sidonians, dedi- 


1 The individual items in Menander's list of kings vary in the 
tradition. We here follow the reconstruction of Rühl (Rhein. 
Mus. 48 565 f. —although hy no means certain at all points). 
In their original form the data seem to be quite authentic. 

2 That Hiram II., not Hiram I., is intended in the inscrip- 
tion has been shown by von Landau, Beitr. zur Alterthums- 
kunde des Orients, 1 (1893). 
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cated to his lord the god of Lebanon (Ba‘al-lebanon) as 
a '' first fruits " (атарҳт) of copper’ (попу nes) in the 
temple upon the hill Muti Shinoas near Amathus (Ohne- 
falsch- Richter, A'y?ros, 119). ‘The Tyrian dominion in 
Cyprus must accordingly have extended thus far. These 
designations show that, in the interval between Hiram 1. 
and Ethbaal, the ‘kings of Tyre’ had become ‘ kings 
of the Phoenicians,’ and thus had considerably cxtended 
their authority, in particular by acquiring the sovereignty 
of Sidon. ‘This is confirmed by the Assyrian data, that 
the whole coast from ‘Akko (near the Israelite frontier) to 
near Berytus was in the possession of Tyre.! Of Ethbaal 
we are told that he pressed even farther north; having 
founded the city of Botrys, to the N. of Byblos, in the 
neighbourhood of the ‘Theouprosopon. Plainly the 
intention, which was not, however, effected, was to reduce 
Byblos also to dependence on Tyre. Of Ethbaal we 
learn further that he founded Auza in Libya. Under the 
third of his suceessors, Pygmalion (820-774), Timzeus 
(and, following him, Menander) placed the founding 
of Carthage in 814-3; its mythical foundress is called 
the sister of the king. With Pygmalion Josephus's 
extract from Menander (Jos. с. 445. 118) ends. 

For the next century we get some information from 
the Assyrian data. The great westward campaigns 
of the Assyrians began in the begin- 
ning of the ninth century.? In 876 
ASur-nasir-pal invaded Syria and the 
dynasts of the interior as well as the kings of the sea- 
coast, of Tyre, Sidon, Byblos, Mahallata (sic), Maisa 
(unknown), Kaisa (unknown), Amuri, ‘Arvad in the 
sea,' brought tribute—brazen vessels and parti-coloured 
and white linen garments as well as silver, gold, lead, 
copper, and cedar wood. Shalmaneser 11. (860-824) 
undertook the subjugation of Syria in a more thorough- 
going way. Only the more northerly, however, of the 
Phoenician dynasts were represented in the army of the 
allied Syrian princes which fought at Karkar in 854 
(see AHAB, SHALMANESER) Тһе remaining cities 
preferred to submit quietly and in 842 and 839 paid 
tribute to Shalmaneser as they also did later to his 
grandson Hadad-nirari ПІ. (811-782) when he marched 
upon Syria. 

As yet these expeditions led to no enduring suzerainty 
(see ASSYRIA, $ 32). In the first half of the eighth 
century the movements of the Assyrians were restricted 
by the powerful opposition of the kings of Urartu. With 
Tiglath-pileser ПЕ. began those systematic invasions 
which ended in the virtual subjugation of the whole 
Syrian territory. 

It is within this period that more precise information 
regarding Phoenicia first becomes accessible. Whilst 
the older Assyrian kings, as we have seen, mention 
(correctly or incorrectly) the names of a large number 
of Phoenician cities and dynasts, under Tiglath-pileser 
ПІ. and Sargon there are only three Phoenician states 
—Aradus, Byblos, and Tyre. The coastland of the 
Eleutherus region, along with Simyra, ‘Arka, and 
Siyana, now belongs to the kingdom of Hamath (Annals 
of Tiglath-pileser: 3 R. 9, 3 Z.. 26 46), but is made 
by Tiglath-pileser into an Assyrian province. The 
Phoenician cities appear to have submitted without 
striking a blow. In 738 we find, amongst many other 
dynasts, Matanba'al of Arados, Sibittiba'al of Byblos, 
and Hiram II. of Tyre paying tribute to Tiglath-pileser. 
Soon afterwards Tyre showed signs of a longing for 
independence; a heavy tribute was exacted from Metinna 
(Mytton —z.e., Mattàn) of Tyre in consequence (about 

1 As cities taken by him from Tyre, Sennacherib (Prism 
Inscr. 238 #%) enumerates :— Great and Little Sidon, Betzitti, 
Sarepta, Mahalliba, Ušū (рг. Usü),—z.e., Palatyrus, —Akzih, 
Akko. In Menander (Jos. 127. ix. 142 28 5) we must, therefore, 
read améarQ тє Турбо» Xidwv kai "Any kat ў llaAavripos каї 
modal aAAat wodets (so LV), and not with the other MSS 
"A BE ‘Arka. А А 

Various kings of Assyria set ир steles by the Dog river near 


Beirüt ; but these are in such bad preservation that not even the 
names can now be deciphered. 3 
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730 В.С.). The main portion of the Phoenician coast- 
land still owned the sovereignty of Tyre; Elulaios 
(Ass. Lule), who reigned, as Menander says (Jos. Ant. 
ix. 142), thirty-six years (say 725-690), is therefore 
called by Sennacherib ‘King of Sidon’ (ep SiboN) 
On the other hand, ‘Tyre lost its hold on Cyprus; seven 
Cyprian princes did homage to Sargon,! who set up a 
statue of himself in Citium. That Citium was lost to 
Tyre for a time is attested also by Menander. 

Under Shalmaneser 1V. (727-722) and Sargon (722- 
705) the Phoenicians appear to have remained quiet.? 
Under Sennacherib (705-681), however, when an anti- 
Assyrian league was planned in South Syria, Elulaios of 
Tyre gave in hisadhesionto the project. The result is told 
elsewbere (see SENNACHERIB). It may suffice to quote 
the words of Sennacherib, * From Lule king of Sidon I 
took his kingdom’ (CO 771279). Menander informs us 
that Elulaios again reduced Citium to subjection, and so 
reopened hostilities. In the great campaign of zor, how- 
ever, Sennacherib in all essential respects recovered the 
supremacy, though Tyre, like Jerusalem, escaped being 
captured. The Tyrians lost the whole of their territory, 
and in Sidon a new king was installed, 'T'uba'lu (Ituba'al), 
who had to pay a fixed annual tribute. — Elulaios 
himself fled to Cyprus, evidently to the recently re- 
acquired Citium. Here again Menander comes to our 
aid. He tells us that the Assyrian king Selampsas, after 
conquering all Phoenicia, made peace and returned 
home. Selampsas can only be Shalmaneser IV., as 
Josephus also assumes.” ‘Therefore, doubtless, what is 
referred to is his campaign against Hosea of Samaria, 
who formed an alliance with Egypt against the Assyrians 
in 725. Perhaps the Phoenicians also at first participated 
in this action —it is to be observed that we learn nothing 
about Shalmaneser from Assyrian sources—but niade 
their peace in good time. 

Next, however, Menander goes on to relate—taking no ac- 
count of the intervening period, and without any knowledge of 
the wider political relations—that Sidon, Akko, Рајалугиѕ, and 
many other cities of the Tyrians, revolted and yielded theniselves 
tothe Assyrian king. Accordingly, when the Tyrians themselves 
rebelled, and the king took the field against them, he was 
supported by бо ships and 800 rowing boats, manned by 
Phoenicians. With only 12 ships, however, the fleet was 
scattered, and 500 were taken prisoners. The Assyrian king, 
withdrawing, stationed a garrison at Pala:tyrus (émi rod тотаноў 
кої тои vdpaywyeiwy) to cut off the water supply. The Tyrians, 
however, with their reservoirs held out for five years (701-696), 
and presumably obtained satisfactory conditions. Thus one 
sees that the war followed the same course as under Abimelech 
at the time of the Amarna letters. The sea-fortress was im- 
pregnable—a fact admitted by Sennacherib himself, who passes 
over Tyre in eloquent silence. The possessions of Tyre on the 
mainland, however, were lost to it; in Usu Sennacherib received 
the tribute of the kings of the West, among others of Abdili'ti of 
Aradus and of Urumilki—the correct name also (9941s) of the 
grandfather of Vehaw-melek of Byblos (CZS 11)—of Byblos.5 
Her Cyprian possessions also Tyre had to forfeit; among the 
other names in the list of Cyprian vassal princes under Esar- 
haddon and A&ur-bani-pal appear these of DamiSu, king of 
Karthadait (Citium), Kistura of Idalium, and Rumišu of 
Tamassos.6 From this date the Tyrians never again exercised 
sovereign rights in Cyprus. 


1 [Does this explain, * even there (in Cyprus) thou shalt have no 
rest,’ 15.9312? See Che. /xtr. /s. 140; but cp Duhm, ad /oc.] 

2 The general expression * who pacified Коё (see Силс1А) and 
Tyre’ [cp Che. Zz£r. /s. 144] supplies no sure evidence to the 
contrary. 

3 (So Tiele, BAG 237 314; Che. /atr. £s. 144.] 

4 In GA1 (1884), p. 467, a different view is assumed; but 
the above now appears to the present writer the most probable 
solution. It is an untenable assumption of von Landau, in his 
study on the siege of Tyre by Shalmaneser іп Menander 
(Beiträge, 1), to suppose that in the closing portion of his 
account Menander passes from Sennacherib's campaign to the 
war of Esarhaddon and ASur-bani-pal against Baʻal of Tyre, so 
that Menander has compressed into one the various Assyrian 
campaigns against Tyre. That the same occurrences should 
repeat themselves in sieges of Tyre lies in the nature of the case ; 
the Amarna letters and the history of Nebuchadrezzar bear out 
this view. Alexander was the first to contrive the means for the 
thorough subjugation of the sea fortress. 

5 Under Esarhaddon and A&ur-bani-pal these places are taken 
by Matanba'al and Yakinlu of Arvad (see below) and Milkiasaph 
of Byblos. 

6 Cp Schrader, SBA H7, 1890, pp. 357%. 1t is not inconceiv- 
able that these three principalities may only then for the first 
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Under Esarhaddon (680-668) arose new conflicts. 
Firstly, Sidon rebelled under king 'Abdimilkut (z.e., 
Abdimilkat with the usual obscuration of the а), but 
after a long siege the city was conquered, and the king, 
who had taken refuge beyond seas with a Cilician 
dynast, was taken prisoner together with his host, and 
put to death (675). The rebellious city, which had so 
ill requited the Assyrians for its deliverance through 
them from the Tyrian ascendency, was destroyed, and 
its population deported. Ап ' Esarhaddon's town' was 
newly built on another site, and peopled with foreign 
settlers. Henceforward an Assyrian governor ruled 
here as well as in Simyra. The possessions of Tyre on 
the mainland were now (if not before) placed under a 
similar officer, who received the high-sounding title 
‘governor of Tyre’ although the city proper was never 
under his rule.! Tyre still remained unconquered, even 
though (presumably) compelled to pay tribute. "The 
king, Ba‘al (an abbreviation of some composite name), 
was attacked by fZsarhaddon, probably on his second 
expedition to Egypt (670). The triumph stele of Zenjirli 
represents the king as leading captive the Æthiopian king 
Taharka and the king of Tyre? by a cord passed through 
rings on their lips; but in reality neither the one nor the 
other ever was his prisoner. | Esarhaddon, however, 
caused the shore to be fortified, and cut off the Tyrians 
from water and supplies as his father had done. Neither 
he nor ASur-bani-pal (668-626), however, met with more 
success than Sennacherib On the subjugation of 
Egypt, however, Baal gave up the struggle, submitted 
toa ‘heavy tribute,’ sent his daughter and nieces to the 
harem of the great king, and despatcbed his son 
Yahimilki (Yehaumelek) to court, where ASur-bani-pal 
received him to favour and dismissed him. At a later 
date we find Asur-bani-pal, like Esarhaddon before him, 
placing Baal of 'Tyre at the head of the list of his 
Syrian and Cyprian vassals. Yakinlu of Arados, who 
seems to have made common cause with Baal, was less 
fortunate. He had to send his daughter and all his 
sons with rich gifts to the great king, and abdicate in 
favour of his son Azibaal Opposite Arados, at 
Antarados, A&ur-bani-pal raised a memorial stone 
(PSBA 7141). These events belong to the earlier years 
of his reign. At a later date, after his expedition 
against Uaiti of Kedar, A&ur-bàni-pal called to account 
Usu and Akko which had been insubordinate, put to 
death the offenders, and deported some of the remaining 
inhabitants to Assyria. 

The next decades are a blank. We have no precise 
information as to what occurred in the Phoenician 

20. The Chal- md d ae peu of мы 
dean period. and fall o the ssyrian empire ; this it 
would seem was materially hastened by 

the great Seythian invasion—which in 626 extended to 
Syria (see SCYTHIANS) At any rate the Phoenician 
cities, like Judah and its neighbours—the four Philistine 
cities, Edom, Moab, Ammon-——recovered their independ- 
ence for a while ; in the list of all the existing states of 
which he prophesies the downfall, Jeremiah (in 604 B.C. ) 
includes the kings of Tyre, of Sidon, and of the isles 
beyond the sea—?.e., Cyprus (Jer. 25 22; єр 273 Ezek. 
25-29). The inference is plain; Sidon also must have 
regained independence and received kings of its own— 
presumably of Phoenician origin (see below, $ 21).? 
The time, however, for the independent life of petty states 
was past. When Assyria collapsed, Egypt sought once 
more to acquire the suzerainty of Syria (see EGYPT, § 68; 
Josian). Its success was brief, though in 588 Apries 


time have been added to the list of the seven which had done 
homage to Sargon. 

1 Wi. G/ 1201, n., corrected by Wi. AOF 1 441, n. 

2 The intention of the representation was first perceived by 
Pietschmann (Gesch. Phan. 303). See ‘Ausgrabungen in 
Zendschirli’ in the Ji??AeiZ aus d. Oriental-Saml. d. Berl. 
Mus. Hft. 1117 (von Luschan). 

3 Winckler's attempt to set aside this evidence (427. Unt. 
114 f) seems to the present writer inconclusive. 
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(Pharaoh-Hophra) still hoped to preserve Palestine 
from becoming a prey to the Babylonians. He pene- 
trated into Phoenicia, the cities of which were on the 
opposite side, and fought successfully against Sidon and 
Tyre (see Herod. 2161).! When Nebuchadrezzar's army 
approached, however, Apries retired, leaving Syria to 
its fate. No sooner had Jerusalem fallen (586) than 
Nebuchadrezzar marched upon Phoenicia. ‘The other 
cities would seem to have again submitted; but King 
Itobaal If. of Tyre once more defied the apparently 
inevitable. For fifteen years (585-573) Nebuchadrezzar 
laid siege to Tyre. 

Ezekiel, who in 586 had prophesied the approaching assault 
(26-29), expected the annihilation of the haughty city. He was 
mistaken, however; once more the sea-fortress asserted her 
strength ; the prophet was constrained in 570 to confess that 
Nebuchadrezzar and his army had had ‘no recompense’ for the 
manifold fatigues of the siege (Ezek. 29 18). Yet it is evident 
that in the end Tyre became more dependent on the Babylonian 
King than it had previously been. 

The list of kings which here again has been pre- 
served to us (Jos. с. Ap. lex) shows that with the close 
of the siege Itobaal's reign came to an end—doubtless 
he was deposed. His successor was Baal H. (572-563) 
after whom judges (see $ 16) took the place of kings, —at 
first, single judges for a few months, and afterwards, if 
the reading be correct,? two priests (or brothers) for 
six years; between them (according to Gutschmid, 
‘after them ') Balatoros was king for a year. Then a 
ruler Merbaal was fetched from Babylon (555-2), who 
in turn was succeeded by Hiram HI. (551-532), under 
whom the Chaldzean fell into the hands of the Persians. 

In the struggles of the Assyrian and Chaldzean period, 
the political power of the Phoenician towns, and the 
position of ascendancy which Tyre had occupied in the 
Phoenician world, came to an end. Nor could the 
sway of Phoenicia over its colonies be any longer 
maintained. The spread of Greek trade and the 
development of the Greek naval power, broke up their 
solidarity, and when, even during the continuance of 
Chaldean suzerainty, the Phoenicians of the west com- 
bined to withstand the Greeks, it was no longer Tyre 
but Carthage that stood at their head. Carthage never 
indeed broke with Tyre,? and for a long time continued 
to send tithes to the Melkarth of the mother city; but 
politieally the relations came to be inverted ; Carthage 
was a great power, Tyre a city-community subject to 
foreign lords. Even when, in consequence, the trans- 
mission of the tithes had been reduced to that of a 
trifling present, Carthage still continued to show filial 
piety by regularly sending festal embassies to Tyre 
(Arr. ii. 245 Polyb. xxxi. 2012) until, after the defeat 
by Agathocles, the Tyrian Melkarth again once more 
received propitiatory offerings (Diod. 2014). 

'The prosperity and commercial importance of Tyre 
suffered much less by the vicissitudes of war than is 
often supposed. Even if the connection of the city 
with the shore was cut off repeatedly for periods of 
years, the Assyrians and Chaldzeans could do little to 
her sea power and her trade; the attempt to overwhelm 
her by the aid of the fleets of the other Phoenician 
fowns was an entire failure. As soon as peace was 
restored the old relations with the interior were re- 
sumed ; in fact, the import and export traffic forthwith 
became all the brisker from the temporary check. As 
for Sidon, which otherwise might have been a formid- 
able rival, it needed a long breathing time in order to 


1 In Aradus has been discovered a fragment referring to his 
deputy Psamtik-nofer (Renan, Miss. ex. Phen, 26 f.) De 
Rougé connected it with Psamtik I., but hardly with justice. 
W. M. Müller (Mitth. d. vorderas. Ges. Hft. 4, 1896) tries to 
detect a king of Byblos on a very mutilated Egyptian monu- 
ment of this time from Phoenicia (published 7554 16 91); but 
this is highly problematical. 

2 See Rühl, Rhein. Mus. 48577. It is perhaps significant 
that the reign of Baal II. came toanend with that of Nebuchad- 
rezzar, whilst Merbaal's begins with that of Nabuna'id. 

3 In its second treaty with Rome (348) Tyre is named along 
with Carthage, though it is not mentioned in the first, about 
503 (?) (Pol. 324). 
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recover from its catastrophe under Esarhaddon. We 
must not forget, moreover, that during the period 
between Tiglath-pileser ПІ. and Cyrus for 20 years 
of war there were 180 years of peace, in which trade 
and the general well-being must have prospered, the 
more because the connection with the great continental 
empire made business relations easier and more ex- 
tensive; the sovereigns, too, were energetic in protect- 
ing the safety of the routes of traffie. Finally, her loss 
of colonial supremacy affected Tyre’s commerce but 
little beeause it came about without any violent shock, 
and the community of speech and sentiment as well as 
the sharp antithesis to the Grecks kept the two portions 
of the Phoenician nationality together. If in Carthage 
the wares and art-products of Greece were imported in 
ever inercasing quantity, neither could that city dispense 
with the products of the East; and it need not 
be said that the Carthaginian merchants sought for 
these at the fountain-head of Phoenician life rather than 
from Greek middle-men. 

How prosperous Tyre was, and how dominating was 
her position in Phoenicia in 586 B.C., is visibly shown 
by Ezekiel! (27). It was not by a single 
blow that this queen of the seas lost her 
imperial state ; the transference of power 
was gradual. When the Persians in 539 entered upon 
the inheritance of the Chaldzeans without meeting with 
any resistance from the peoples of Syria and Phonicia, 
Sidon became the first and richest city of Phoenicia (cp 
Diod. 1641). The best ships in the fleet of Xerxes 
were contributed by the Sidonians, whose king took the 
place of honour next the great king. Next in order 
came the king of Tyre, and after him'the othcr vassal 
princes (Herod. 7 44 96 98 867; cp also 3136 7100128; 
Diod. 1479). This superiority of Sidon is doubtless 
chiefly to be accounted for by the fact that the advantage 
of situation which remained with Tyre during the period 
of the wars became a positive disadvantage when peace 
prevailed, and all the Phoenician cities equally belonged 
to a great empire. 

It then became a positive disadvantage that Sidon was able 
to expand freely while Tyre was confined within a narrow space 
(in Strabo's time it was very closely built, the houses having 
more stories than in Rome); the many purple manufactories 
were indeed a great source of income, but did not add to the 
amenity of the city as a residence (16223) Above all, the 
merchants and caravans must have found it much more con- 
venient to expose their goods in Sidon than to ship them over to 
Tyre. Sidon accordingly became a successful competitor with 
Tyre. That the Persian kings deliberately set themselves to 
advance Sidon at the expense of Tyre is hardly likely; the 
situation existed before they came, and was not of their making. 
But they promoted its development; in Sidon the Persian kings 


had a park (mapáóevaos), and it was here that the satraps of 
Syria resided when they came to Phoenicia. 


Perhaps there was another factor in the change. As 
a result of its destruction and re-foundation by Esar- 
haddon Sidon received a very mixed population ; and 
even although, after the fall of the Assyrian monarchy, 
the Phoenicians recovered the ascendancy, the foreign 
elements (as in Samaria) continued strongly to assert 
themselves ; indeed, we can still trace them even in 
the scanty materials that have come down to us.? We 
can thus understand how in Sidon the national narrow- 
ness may have been counteracted, and the rejuvenated 
commonwealth have acquired an international character 
which had a favourable influence also upon its trade. 
Hence we find in Sidon, during the whole Persian 
period, in spite of the opposing political interests and 

1 The ‘oracle on Tyre’ (Is. 23) is too uncertain Lo be referred 
to here (see ‘Isaiah’ in SBOT, and cp Che. /atr. /s. 138-145, 
and the commentaries). 

2 The fact has been recognised by Winckler (4 7 Unt. 1892, 
р. 117). The tomb of 'Асёттє Sup cedArjpov Xi6wvía (i.e., Asephat, 
daughter of ESmunSillem, of Sidon) in Piraeus (CZS 1119; 
CIA 2119) was erected by Yatonbel, son of Esmuniilleh, 
chief priest of Nergal (513 рок mm зл). We see that the 
Assyrian god Nergal is worshipped even in the Sidonian colony 
at Athens. Moreover the name Yatonbel is compounded from 
that of the Assyrian Bel, not from that of the Phoenician Baal. 
Similarly a Sidonian in Carthage (CZS 1 287) bears the name of 
533235 *Abdbel. 


21. Persian 
period. 
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repeated hostility between the Greek and Phoenician 
fleets, the traces of a singularly strong and ever grow- 
ing Philhellenism.? We find this in its highest degree 
under King Straton (probably a corruption for 'Abd'aát- 
art) in the first half of the fourth century. He main- 
tained a most luxurious court, and brought together 
from all parts of Grecce singing and dancing women, 
who competed at his feasts for prizes in their art 
(Theopomp. fr. 126 in Athenzeus 12531; ZElian, Var. 
Aisi. 12)? He had close relations with Athens, and 
gave his support to the embassy which went to the 
Persian court in 367. In return the Athenians granted 
him and his successors the right of proxenza and the 
Sidonian merchants staying at Athens were exempted 
from all taxes (C/A 2 86.) The same king's name 
probably occurs in the bilingual inscription from Delos 
in CZS 1114, where only the beginning of his name 
... pray is preserved ; perhaps also in CZS I 4. 

In other respects the conditions of Phoenicia seem to 
have altered but little under the Persians. Now as 
before it consists of four states— Tyre, Sidon, Byblos, 
Arados. АП four are in separate existence in the time 
of Alexander the Great (Arr. ii. 137 156 f. 201 = Curtius 
416 f), whilst Herodotus (798) in his catalogue of 
Xerxes’ fleet mentions only the kings of Sidon, Tyre, 
and Aradus. He does not name Byblos at all; plainly 
in his time this city occupied politically and commercially 
a very subordinate position, and partook of the character 


rather of a country town. 

Also the cities which took part in the settlement of a level 
strip of coast near the northern end of Lebanon beyond the 
Theouprosopon, called by the Greeks Tripolis (its Pharnician 
name is unknown) were the same three—Arados, Tyre and 
Sidon. Each of these had a special quarter to itself, surrounded 
by a wall and separated from the others by an interval. Here, 
as Diodorus (following Ephorus) informs us, the Phoenicians 
were wont to hold a federal meeting and joint political council ; 
the king of Sidon attends it with тоо councillors. (Scylax, 
104; Diod. 164145; Strabol6215.) It is hardly probable that 
the town, or this attempt 10 bring the whole nationality under a 
combined organisation, was older than the Persian period. 


From the end of the fifth century the Phoenician 
states also began to introduce the employment of 
coinage—that is, the issue of pieces of precious metal 
of a standard money weight, bearing the emblem and 
often also the name of the state or of the lord of the 
issuing mint. The Persian kings since Darius had 
already, as we know, been in the habit of coining, and 
reserving the right of gold coinage as a royal privilege, 
whilst the issue of silver money was left to the discretion 
of the vassal princes and communities and of the satraps. 
Arados coined by the Persian standard, the three other 
cities by the Phoenician. We are able to determine 
with absolute certainty, however, only the coins of 
Byblos, which invariably bear the name of the king 
(Elpa'al, Adarmelek, 'Azba'al, and 'Ainel) and of the 
city ; the names of two other—earlier—kings of Byblos 
we know through the stele of Yehawmelek. Of Tyre, 
Sidon, and Arados, also many coins are still extant ; 
but the name of city and ruler is either absent or 
inscribed in characters that cannot be clearly made out. 
Their assignment to the three cities seems to have been 
satisfactorily determined by the researches of Six and 
Babelon ;? on the other hand the attempt to determine 
the name of the individual king, and hence establish 
fresh historical data, as for example the reign of a 
certain Euagoras in Sidon, is highly precarious. 


1 This is visibly brought before us in the sarcophagi of the 
Sidonian royal sepulchres discovered by Hamdy Bey. See 
Hamdy-bey and Th. Reinach, Wécrapole royale à Sidon. On 
the interpretation and on the place of the sarcophagi in the 
history of art, see especially Studniczka, * Ueber die Grundlagen 
der geschichtlichen Erklärung der sidonischen Sarkophage ' in 
Jahr. d. archaeol. Inst. 10 (1894). But the present writer 
cannot concur in Studniczka's dating of the tombs of Tabnit and 
Eshmuna'zar (see below). 

2 Probably the sarcophagus of the Mourning Women dates 
from his reign. 

3 Six, Numism. Chron. 1877 Rev. nuimisin. 1883; Babelon, 
Bull. de corresp. hellen. 15, 1891, and in Cat. des monnaies 
grecques de le Bibl. Nat. 2 (* Les Perses Achéménides,' 1893). 
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It is clear that Berytus throughout belonged to the 
kingdom of Byblos. Then comes the territory of Sidon 
to which also Ornithopolis N. of Tyre belonged, whilst 
Sarepta nearer Sidon was a possession of the Tyrians. 
The coast down to Akko and Carmel is Tyrian. The 
Palestinian maritime plain during the Persian period 
was also shared by the two states. Dor, probably also 
Joppa, was Sidonian ; Ashkelon and presumably Ashdod 
(Azotus) to the N. of it were Tyrian.! Only Gaza 
formed an independent commonwealth of very cosmo- 
politan character which steadily rose in importance, 
above all as the goal of the S. Arabian caravans. 
During the Persian period it issued coins of Attic type 
and Attic standard. 

Of Sidon we have already spoken. Regarding Tyre 
we possess only the quite legendary narrative preserved 
in Justin (183). 

According to Justin's story, the city was long and variously 
allacked by the Persians, and came off from the struggle, 
victorious indeed, but so exhausted that it fell into the hands of 
the slaves who rose in insurrection and massacred their masters. 
Only one, a certain Straton, was saved by his slaves, and after- 
wards, after he had shown the superiority of his gifts, made 
king by the insurgents. In consequence, Alexander at his con- 
quest of Tyre, by way of quu punishment, caused all the 
survivors to be crucified with the exception of the descendants 
of Straton, whom he reinstalled as rulers. If this narrative 
contains any historical element at all, the struggles with the 
Persians of which it speaks can in reality only be the Assyrian 
and Chaldasan sieges, and it might perhaps be assumed that 
after these a revolution may have broken out, in which the 
dependent population made themselves masters of the city. 
Possibly the introduction of Sufetes in the Chaldaan period 
may have been connected with this. The whole Эд however, 
is of so dubions a character that it is hardly possible for us to 
give it any place in history.2 

Arados rose in importance during the Persian period ; 
the whole of the opposite coast was subject to it: on 
the N. Paltos and Balanaia; then, opposite Arados, 
Karnos or Karna (so Plin. 578), which in the second 
century B.C. for some time issued coins inscribed {зр 
(Ant-Arados, mod. Tarttis, is of later origin and is 
mentioned only in Ptolemy); then Marathus (on 
Hellenistic coins nim), which though never mentioned 
in the older period had in Alexander's time become a 
great and prosperous town; finally, Simyra and the 
regions of the Eleutheros (Arr. ii. 137 f. = Curt. iv. 16; 
Strab. xvi. 212 216). 

Under the Persian rule Phoenicia, in common with 
all Western Asia, enjoyed for a period of a century and 
a half an epoch of peaceful prosperity, within which, 
apart from the intervention of the Phoenician fleets in 
the struggle with Greece (480-449) and afterwards in 
that against Sparta (396-387), there is nothing of im- 
portance to relate. It was not until the decline of the 
Empire had become growingly evident under Artax- 
erxes Il. (404-359) that Phoenicia also became involved 
in the confusions and contests which again broke out. 

Euagoras of Salamis, who in the unceasing conflict between 
Greeks and Phænicians for supremacy in the island had once 
again for a short time secured the ascendancy for the Grecian 
element in 387, supported by Akoris of Egypt, conquered Tyre 
also and ruled it for a time (Isocr. Хмар. 62; Paneg. 161; „Diod. 
152) Straton of Sidon (see above) held close relations with his 
son Nicocles ; both became involved in the great Satrap revolt 
of 362 and, on the victory of the Persians, were compelled to 
seek their own death—Straton by the hand of his wife (Jer. adv. 


Jovin. 145). 

Most disastrous was the revolt of all Phoenicia which 
in 350 Tennes of Sidon in alliance with Nectanebos 
of Egypt stirred up, embittered by the harsh oppression 
exercised by the Persian kings over Egypt and by the 
deeds of violence perpetrated by the satraps and generals 
in Sidon. ‘The outbreak in Sidon was one of great 
violence ; the populace wasted the royal park, burnt 
the stores at the royal stables, and put to death as 


1 See the (unfortunately very fragmentary) notice in Scylax, 
194 v 3 s 
2 One is strongly tempted to suspect that it is in some way 
connected with the story of Abdalonymos (referred by Diodorus 
to Tyre) and derived from that. This appears to be the 
supposition of Judeich also (Jahrb. d. archeol. Inst. 10 167, 
n. 2). 
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many of the Persians as fell into their hands. At first 
the movement seemed likely to succeed. When, how- 


ever, Artaxerxes 111. advanced at the head of a great 
army, '"lennes and his captain of mercenaries, the 
Rhodian Mentor— who afterwards played so great a 
part, as also did his brother Memnon, in the P'ersian 
service—surrendered the city to the king, who gave 
free course to his vengeance. Sidon was given up to 
massacre and flame. More than 40,000 inhabitants 
are said to have perished—chiefly by their own hands 
or in the flames of the conflagration they themselves 
had kindled. The traitor Tennes himself, after he had 
served his turn, the Persian king caused to be put to 
death. Hereupon the other Phoenician cities sur- 
rendered (Diod. 164: 7). In Sidon we again at a 
later date find a king Straton installed by the Persians. 

When Alexander, after the battle of Issus ( Nov. 333), 
marched on Phoenicia, the city-kings with their con- 


... tingents were with the Persian fleet 
22. Macedonian "© i es ERE 
The cities, however, 


And Roman |" the Ægean. 
period opened their gates to him and the 


Persian fleet dispersed. In Sidon 
Alexander was received with enthusiasm; he deposed 
king Straton and elevated to the throne a descendant 
of the old royal house, Abdalonymos, who is alleged 
to have been living as a gardener in very humble 
circumstances.! Tyre alone was recalcitrant, and de- 
clined to admit Alexander to the island city, where 
he wished to make an offering to Heracles ; plainly its 
hope was to regain its independence, and as in former 
days to be able to defy the lords of the mainland. 
Alexander, however, was too strong for it. "The fleets 
of the other Phoenician cities, those of the kings of 
Cyprus, as well as ships from Rhodes and Asia 
Minor, were at his disposal. By a causeway which he 
constructed in the sea—it has ever since connected 
the island with the mainland—he brought his siege 
engines to bear. After a seven month's siege the city 
was carried by storm (July 332). The entire popula- 
tion, so far as it had survived the horrors of the siege, 
was sold into slavery, to the number of 30,000 ; mercy 
was shown only to those who had sought asylum in the 
sanctuary of Herakles, among them king Azemilkos, 
the higher officials, and the members of a festal embassy 
from Carthage. The city itself had a new population 
sent to it, and in the period immediately following Tyre 
figures as one of the chief garrison-cities of the Mace- 
donians. 

The subsequent history of Phoenicia can be told very 
shortly. After Alexander's death the satrapy of Syria 
fell to Laomedon ; but in 320 he was displaced by 
Ptolemy of Egypt. In 315 Antigonus made himself 
master of Syria, and maintained himself there despite 
repeated attempts of Ptolemy to dislodge him. He died 
on the battlefield of Ipsus (301), and his kingdom 
fell to pieces. Demetrius secured, amongst other 
fragments, Sidon, Tyre, and portions of Palestine ; it 
was not until he went to Greece in 296 that Seleucus 
came into possession. Among the many cities which 
he founded, we must probably reckon Laodicea, to the 
S. of Tyre, the ruins of which are now known as Umm 
el“Awamid. After the death of Seleucus (281) Ptolemy 
П. became master of Palestine, Coelesyria, and Phoenicia, 
and not only he but also his successors continued to 
hold them despite all efforts of the Seleucidz to dis- 
possess them, till 197. Aradus alone and its territory 
(also Orthosia; see Euseb. CAroz.le5:, ed. Schoene) 
were retained by the Seleucidze, who greatly favoured 
that city. 

The era of Aradus dates from the year 259, which may be 


taken as marking the termination of the native kingdom; 
it is probable that in that year the city along with the republican 
_! The story is related in thoroughly romantic style by Curtius 
(v.115 7) and Justin (1110). In Diodorus (17 47) it is re- 
ferred to Tyre, and in Plutarch (De fort. Al 28) even to 
Paphos, and the house of the Cinyrade. Abdalonymos of Sidon 
is mentioned also in Pollux (6 105). 
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constitution granted by Antiochus II. took at the same time the 
position of a free city—z.e., became exempt from the jurisdiction 
of the satraps, like the cities of Ionia. Seleucus 11. (247-225), 
having heen supported by Aradus in his struggle with his 
brother Antiochus Hierax, added the further privilege that it 
was not compelled to surrender a subject of the Seleucid who 
had taken refuge there, but was permitted to intern him—a 
concession that greatly raised the prestige of the city (Strabo, 
xvi.214). In 218 the city is completely free, and entiers into a 
treaty of alliance with Antiochus the Great in the war against 
Ptolemy IV. (Polyb. 5 68). 

Marathus, on the other hand, seems to have made 
use of the political situation to emancipate itself from 
Aradus ; from 278 onwards it coins money after the 
Seleucid era, but with the heads of Lagid kings and 
queens. The other Phoenician possessions of Aradus 
also seek to gain independence ; in 218 Antiochus the 
Great mediates between them and Aradus. At a later: 
date Karné also for some time issued autonomous 
coins. But the Aradians were in the end suecessful in 
reasserting their supremacy. About 148 they attempted, 
after having bribed Ammonius the minister, to destroy 
Marathus with the help of the royal troops by an 
assault which, at the last moment, after the Aradians 
had already put to death the ambassadors of the hated 
city contrary to the law of nations, was frustrated by 
the warning of an Aradzan sailor, who by night swam 
over to Marathus (Diod. 335). Finally, in the time of 
Tigranes, with whom (or soon afterwards) the coins of 
Marathus come to an end, they achieved their object, 
Marathus was destroyed and its territory like that of 
Simyra divided into agricultural lots (Strabo, xvi. 2 12). 
Under the Roman rule, the whole coast from Paltos to 
the Eleutherus belonged to them. 

Of the cities of the Ptolemaean domain Sidon is again 
the only one of which we know anything. Here the 
kingship continued to subsist for a long time. When 
Ptolemy I. in 312 became for the tinie lord of Phoenicia 
he appears to have made his general Philokles, son of 
Apollonides, king of Sidon, for this title is borne by 
Philokles in inscriptions of Athens and Delos( CZA 2 1371; 
Bull. Corr. hell. 4327 14409, cp 407, etc.). His rule 
can have been only quite transitory, however, although 
he continued to take the title, for in 311 Phoenicia and 
all Syria had already been reclaimed and readministered 
by Demetrius the son of Antigonus.  Philocles, although 
as already said he continued to wear the title, appears 
in the immediately following years as Ptolemy's com- 
mander-in-chief on the /Egean.? In the third century 
we again meet with a native royal family which also 
exercised the priesthood of Astarte (see above); to it 
belong kings Eshmunazar L, Tabnit (pronunciation 
quite uncertain; perhaps identical with Téyyys) and 
Eshmunazar II., all of whom we know of through the 
sarcophagi of the two last named. 

The sarcophagi are Egyptian, in mummy form: that of 
Tabnit bears the epitaph of an Egyptian general Penptah, and 
seems to have been stolen from an Egyptian tomb, perhaps in 
the conquests of Artaxerxes IIL., and then to have passed into 
the hands of the king of Sidon. Both coffins bear a Phoenician 
inscription with imprecatory formulas against the violator of 
tombs 33 that of Eshmunazar also enumerates his buildings and 
other benefactions to Sidon. ‘The date of these inscriptions has 
been much disputed, but should most probably be assigned to 
the Ptolemzan period and to the middle of ihe third century 
в.с.4 The preference shown for poor Egyptian coffins, and 
these stolen, over the splendid Greek works of art which the 
kings of the Persian period had caused to be made, certainly 


shows an amazing degeneracy of taste, a native reaction against 
the Greek polish of Straton and Abdalonymus. In priests of 

1 For this and subsequent data derived from coins see Babelon, 
op. ctf. 

2 That the case was so has heen shown by Homolle in 5. 
Corr. hell, 15137. Formerly a later date was given to him. 

3 [For the inscription of Tabnit, cp Driver, 74S, Introd. 
pp. xxvi-xxix.] М : Ё 

4 Eshmunazar designates his overlord as ‘Lord of kings’ 
(tbn pe which is the standing title of the Prolemies in 
Phoenician inscriptions (CZS 1.9395, inscriptions of Ma'süb. 
and of Larnax Lapithu ; transferred to the Seleucidze, С/У1 7). 
So far as we know, the Persian king always took the title * king 
of kings,’ p255 25 At present we must allow decisive weight 
to this argument of Clermont-Ganneau. 
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Astarte, however, and under the rule of the Prtolemies such a 
phenomenon presents nothing surprising. The Ptolemies were 
never favourable, as the Seleucidz were, to Hellenism and the 
fusion of nationalities and civilisations, but dealt with the native 
populations as suhject races sharply separated from the ruling 
Macedonian Greek race. 


Eshmunazar H. reigned for r4 years in conjunction 
with his mother Am‘a&tart the sister and wife of Tabnit. 
‘In compensation for the great tribute paid by me, the 
lord of kings preseuted us with Dor and Joppa, the 
magnificent grain lands! in the plain of Sharon, and 
we added them to the territory so that they became 
for ever the possession of the Sidonians.’ The old 
Sidonian possessions on the Palestinian coast thus came 
back to them once more.  Eshmunazar died while still 
young, leaving apparently no children. On his death 
perhaps, or at all events not long afterwards, a republican 
constitution was introduced in Sidon. 

To this, not to the later era of 111 n.c., must be referred the 
era by which a bilingual honorary decree of the Sidonian colony 
in the Pireus is dated: ‘in the rsth year of the people of 
Sidon.'2 The inscription (Renan, Rez. Arch. 3 ser. t. 11 [1888], 
p. 5 ; Hoffmann, ‘ Ueber einige Phæn. Inschr.,’ in 424. Gött. 
Ges. 1889, p. 36) helongs, as Köhler observed (CZA ii. suppl. 
1335 4), to the third century or only a little after it. 

In Tyre the same thing occurred in 274; it is by 
the era of ‘the people of Туге’ (274-3) that one of 
the inscriptions of Umm el Awamid (C751 7) and of 
Ma'süb is dated. This district accordingly must have 
remained Tyrian. On the other hand, Akko became 
independent. Coins are extant, with Phoenician legends 
(a25), dated most probably according to the Seleucidan 
era, down to the year 47 (=267 B.C.)? when Akko 
was changed by Ptolemy H. into a Greek city bearing 
the name Ptolemais (first mentioned Polyb. 437). With 
regard to Byblos we have no information. Tripolis 
had doubtless been an independent commonwealth 
from the beginning of the period of the Diadochi (Diod. 
195885); Babelon attempts to make out for it an 
independent era from the year r56, the place of which 
was afterwards taken by the Seleucidan era.  Berytus 
also issued autonomous coins for some time during the 
second century. 

From 197 onwards all Phoenicia belonged to the 
Seleucidze ; but not for long. Soon after, with the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes (164 B.C.), began the 
collapse of the kingdom — the revolt of the Jews, the 
appearance of rival claimants to the throne, the loss 
of the eastern provinces. At last came the complete 
break up at the end of the second century. For some 
time the kingdom was in the hands of Tigranes of 
Armenia (82-69). 

Phoenicia was affected in various ways by these con- 
fusions. Berytus was destroyed by Diodoros Tryphon 
(141-138 ; Strabo, xvi. 219). On the other hand Туге, 
probably in 126 B.C., ‘for a small sum ' (Strabo, xvi. 223), 
and Sidon in irr, received complete autonomy ; with 
these years new eras begin for each of the respective 
cities. Aradus in the time of Tigranes destroyed 
Marathus (see above), and regained all its old territory. 
On the other hand Arabian robber tribes established 
themselves in Lebanon, wasting the territories of Byblos 
and Berytus, and seizing Botrys and other places on 
the coast (Strabo, xvi. 218). In Byblos and ‘Tripolis 
usurpers or ‘tyrants’ (Strabo, Zc.; Jos. Ant. xiv. 3 2) 
arose, as in so many other places in Syria. 

To this intolerable state of affairs an end was put by 
Pompey in 64. Не made Syria a Roman province and 
established order everywhere. The robber tribes were 
subjugated, the tyrants of Byblos and Tripolis put to 
death. The privileges and the territories of Aradus, 
Sidon, and Tyre were confirmed and enlarged (Strabo, 
xvi 214 223; Jos. Ant. xv.4:1) In an inscription 


1 Or ‘lands of Dagon’; see Dacon, Don, $ 3. 

2 As long as the kingship lasted, dates were given by the 
regnal years ; when it ceased the dating was given according to 
the years of ‘the people '—7.e., of the republic (where not along 
with, or exclusively by, the Selencidan era). 

3 Cp Babelon, of. cit. clxxvii. 
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Tripolis also is called iepà kal dovdos kai aùróvouos 
kai vavapxís. In the main these arrangements proved 
permanent, though of course not without certain modi- 
fications, ‘Thus Augustus on account of internal dis- 
turbances deprived ‘Tyre and Sidon of their freedom ; 
that is, he placed them under the direct oversight of the 
imperial legate (Dio Cass. 547; in 20 B.C.) Their 
civic self-government, however, with aristocratic insti- 
tutions, he preserved and maintained in the Phoenician 
communities as elsewhere throughout Syria. 

In the centuries that followed Alexander’s time, the 
Greek influence in Syria became continually stronger. 
The Phoenician language oceasionally appears in con- 
junction with the Greek legends on coins down to the 
second century A.D., and in the mouth of the common 
people was superseded, as in the ease of the Jews, not 
by Greek but by Aramaic, as Philo of Byblos shows (see 
above, § 15). Greek everywhere makes its appearance 
alongside of it, however, and in the inscriptions Greek 
rules atone from the beginning of the Roman period. 
Relations with the Greek world become continually 
more and more active; here Sidon takes the pre-emin- 
ence by far, Among the Phoenicians who are named in 
Greek inscriptions the Sidonians form a majority. 

As early as the end of the fourth century we find a Sidonian 
—Apollonides son of Demetrius (he may have been the father of 
king Philocles mentioned above)—receiving, on account of the 
services he had rendered to Attic merchants and sailors, the 
honour of a Proxenos and Benefactor, and the right to acquire 
landed property in Attica (CZA 2171). Of a still earlier date is 
the decree in favour of two Tyrians (2, 170). 

From the second century the sons of Sidonians, 
Berytians, and Aradians enter the corps of the Attic 
ephebi (C/A ii. 482 467 469 471 482), and among the victors 
in gymnastic games there figure in Athens (24. 448 498 966 
968 970) and elsewhere (Bull. corr. hell. 5 207 [Cos]. 
6146 [Delos]) Sidonians, Tyrians, Berytians, Byblians. 
Soon we meet with artists (e.g., C/A 2 13:8) and 
philosophers who come from Sidon and Tyre (Strabo, 
xvi. 2 24); and, however much they may try to preserve 
their native traditions, they become imbued with Greek 
elements, as Philo's exposition of the Phoenician religion 
visibly shows. 

The Roman rule introduced also a Latin element. 
Augustus in r4 B.C. caused Berytus to be rebuilt as a 
Roman colony, and settled in it two veteran legions 
(Strabo, xvi. 220, etc.). From that time Latin became 
the official and prevailing language of the city, which 
was endowed with an extensive territory reaching as far 
as to the source of the Orontes. Under Claudius, 
Ptolemais, under Septimius Severus, Tyre, and under 
Elagabalus, Sidon became Roman colonies. 

The trade and prosperity of the Phoenician towns 
received a great impetus under the peaceful, orderly 
rule of the Roman emperors and their governors. On 
the other hand the Phoenician speech and nationality— 
like so many others— became extinct within the same 
period. In N. Africa alone did they continue to drag 
on a further existence for some centuries longer—how 
degenerately, is conclusively attested by the language 
and writing of the inscriptions. 

Among works dealing with Phoenician history or portions of 
it, after Bochart’s Phaleg et Canaan (1646), special mention is 

А due to Movers’ Die Phénisier (1842-1856), 

23. Literature. which long enjoyed a great reputation. In 
reality it 1s quite uncritical and unscientific, 

and at every opportunity falls into the most fantastic combina- 
tions; it is impossible to warn the reader too earnestly of the 
need for caution in its use. Good and very useful, on the other 
hand, are the short surveys by von Gutschmid (art. ‘ Phoenicia’ 
in EB(9)188or f£. ; in German in the end vol. of his A Zeine 
Schriften) and by Pietschmann, Gesch. der PAoenizrer, Berlin, 
1889 (in Oncken's Allgem. Gesch. in Einzel-darstellungen). 
See further the Phcenician sections of the larger works on 
ancient history ; in particular, Duncker's Gesch. d. Alterthums, 
Maspero's Hist. anc. des peuples de lOrient, and E. Meyer's 
Gesch. d. Alterthums, Also H. Wincklers *Zur phónizisch- 
Karthagischen Geschichte, a number of often very bold 
hypotheses (21/107. Forschungen, 1[1897] 421-462). For Carthage 
Meltzer's Gesch. d. Aarthager (2 vols. as yet; 1879, 1895) 15 
thorough. On Phoenician religion see further Baudissin, Stud. 
zur semit, Rel.-gesch. 1 11876), 2 (1878), Baethgen, Beitr. zur 
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sem. Rel.-gesch. 11888], Nöldeke in ZDMG 42 470 7, several 


arlicles of E. Meyer in Roscher's Lex. d. Griech, и. Röm. 
> 


Mythologie, in particular the article ‘ Baal,’ 12867 7f. (the older 
arlicles * Astarte’ and ‘El’ are antiquated) and W. R. Smith, 
Re. Sem. 2), 1894. E. M. 


PHENIX (oin, or [the reading of the Massoretic 


school of Nehardea and of the Western recension, Ginsb. Zz£rod. 
515, but cp Kimhi, B&. of Roots, who attests only the 
former] зп, © below). 

The name of a certain long-lived bird, Job2918 
RVm&- (text of EV has ‘sand,’ which can hardly be 
right). This rendering harmonises with the preceding 
stichus in MT, which EV renders, * Then I said, 1 shall 
die in my nest’ (Ze., in my home), but RV"£ more 
correctly, ‘ beside [Heb. with] my nest.” An 
allusion is supposed (Ew., Hi., Del, Bu., Du.) to 
the story of the bird called the Phoenix (Herod. 273), 
which lived 500 years, and then consumed itself and 
its nest with fire, to rise again as a young Phoenix 
out of the ashes. Franz Delitzsch even produces 
linguistic justification for the identification of bin, 204, 
or зп, 4 (so pointed to preclude the rendering ‘sand ') 
with the Phoenix. But thongh Ezekielos, the Jewish 
dramatist of Alexandria (2nd cent. B.C.), introduces 
the Phoenix into his drama on the Exodus (Del. Gesch. 
d. jüd. Poesie, 219, quotes the passage in its context), 
it is most unlikely that the Phoenix myth was known 
to Jewish writers as early as the composition of Job. 
There are three further objections to Ewald’s view—- 
viz. (1) that the next verse leads us to expect a figure 
from a tree rather than from an animal, (2) that there 
is considerable difficulty in explaining ‘with my nest,’ 
in the first stichus, with reference both to Job and to 
the Phoenix, and (3) that @ points to a different and 
much more natural form of the text. 

(5 renders v. 18 thus,— 

etra. бё, 7) убака wou yypáaec* 
d omep a TéAexos hoivixos moADv xpóvov Brwaow. 

This suggests reading for *3p"CY, ‘with my nest,’ 73215, ‘in 
my old age,’ and for ini, апа as the sand’ or ‘and as the 
phoenix, 27223, ‘and as the palm tree’! (cp Che. JQR, July 


1897) When we remember that the Phoenix of later literature is 
merely a materialised form of one of the fine old Egyptian 
symbols of the sun-god (of which another is the CROCODILE 
[g.z.], we can give up Job's supposed reference to the fable 
without a pang. On the Phoenix, see art. ‘Phoenix’ in EA 09) 
(where references are given); Delitzsch on Job 29 18; Bochart, 
Hieroz. 65; Charles, Secrets of Enoch, 12/5; James, Terts 
and Studies, v. 188 (4 Bar. 6), and ср On, 2. For the Midrashic 
stories see Hamburger, RE des JudentAunis, 2908. 


Mohs. 
PHCENIX, Acts 27 12 RV, AV PHENICE (4.7.). 


PHOROS (форос [ВА]). 


т. т Esd. 59=Ezra2 3, Parosu (g.v.). 
2. т Esd. 8 30 RV=Ezra8 3, РАко5н (9.7). 
3. 1 Esd. 9 26=Ezra 1025, PAnosu (g.v.). 


PHRURAI (dpoypai [BL8]), Esth. 11: RV, AV 
PHURIM. See PURIM. 


PHRYGIA (gpyria [WH Ti.], Acts 166, 1823, 
doubtful whether as noun or as adjective [ya pa under- 
stood]. In 2 Macc. 522 the ethnic 
[$pv.] is applied to Philip, governor of 
Jerusalem under Antiochus Epiphanes—i.e., about 170 
B.C.) Phrygia, the country of the Phryges, was the name 
given to a vast and ill-defined region in central Asia 
Minor. Speaking generally, we may say that it em- 
braces the extreme western part of the plateau and the 
fringing mountains, from the confines of Bithynia to 
those of Pisidia. ‘The more eastern portion of this 
country consists of broad open valleys, gradually merg- 
ing into the great steppe which forms the centre of Asia 
Minor; to the west it is more broken ; it has several 
important mountain ranges ; and its cities lie in moun- 
tain valleys, through which pass the main-lines of com- 
munication [e.g., the valley of the Lycus]. Throughout 
it run the two great roads [the old Royal Road, and 
the Eastern "Trade Route] which have at different 


1. Geography. 


1 Cp Ecclus. 20 12, where bn3—$otw£. See Раім. 
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periods connected the sea-coast and the interior ; and 
Phrygia has in consequence always had a double history 
—on the one side linked with the central plateau and 
the East, on the other with the sea-coast towus and 
the Greek peoples of the West’ (Headlam, in Authority 
and Archeology, 363 ff) Тһе original extent of 
Phrygia was much wider than is indicated above ; but 
it was only for a short time that there was an independent 
Phrygian kingdom. 

The Phryges were a group of invaders from Macedonia 
(Herod. 7 73) who split up the old empire (Hittite?) that had its 
capital at Pteria in Cappadocia. Crossing the Hellespont, the 
Phryges spread over Asia Minor, eastwards across the Sangarius 
as far as the Halys, and south-eastwards to Lycaonia and the 
Taurus. In the south-east, Iconium was the last city of 
Phrygia. In the opposite direction, they bordered upon the 
Hellespont and the Propontis (cp the Greek tradition of a 
Phrygian Thalassocracy lasting 1wenty-five years from 905 В.С.; 
Diod. 7 11; Hom. 77. 24 545). The Trojan city and the dynasty 
of Priam belonged to this people. Tribes from Thrace, the 
Mysi, Thyni, and Bithyni, crossed the Bosporus and severed 
Phrygia into two parts—Hellespontine or Little Phrygia, an 
undefined strip along the southern shore of the Propontis, of 
no account in history, and Great Phrygia (PArygia Alagna) the 
remainder (Strabo, 571). 


The centre of power of Great Phrygia lay in the 
region of the Midas Tonib (see Murray's Handbook to 
АМ, 134 f): with this kingdom are connected the 
nanes of Gordius and Midas ; and to it the early kings 
of Lydia (the western fragment of the old Hittite [?] 
monarchy)owedallegiance. (For echoes of the Phrygian 
power, ср Hom. //. 3187 2862; Hom. Hymn to Aphro- 
dife, 112.) 

The Cimmerian invasion (about 675 B.C.) broke the 
Phrygian power, and caused a reversal of the relations 
with Lydia, which now developed into a 
great kingdom, and ruled as suzerain over 
Phrygia as far as the Halys (see Lvb1A). There was 
henceforward no unity in Phrygian history ; for the old 
conquering race itself was absorbed by the native race 
which it had conquered: the Phryges 'sank to that 
placid level of character which belonged to the older 
subject population and is produced by the genius of the 
land in which they dwelt—the character of an agri- 
cultural and cattle-breeding population of rustics, peace- 
ful and good-humoured’ (E. Meyer, СА 13oo) This 
absorption was already complete when, in 278 B.C., the 
Gauls entered Asia Minor. As the result of their victories 
over the then unwarlike Phrygians,! and of their defeats 
at the hands of Attalus L, king of PERGAMUM (4.7.), 
the Gauls were finally restricted to north-eastern Phrygia, 
which thus became known as Galatia.? The northern 
part of Phrygia also gained a special name about 205 
B.C. As the outcome of war with Prusias, king of 
Bithynia, Attalus l. made himself master of the region 
in which lay Cotizeum and Doryleeum, which hence- 
forth was called Phrygia Epictetus (Acquired Phrygia: 
Strabo, 576). 

The south-eastern corner, between the ranges now called 
Emir-Dagh and Sultan-Dagh, was called Phrygia Paroréus 
(Ilapópevos); it contains the cities Polybotus, Philomelium, 
Tyrizum, and others (Rams. //7st. Geogr. of AAT 1397). S. 
of the Suétan-Dagh, as far as the Taurus, came the district 
known as Pisidic (Pisidian) Phrygia, or Phrygia towards Pisidia 
(Strabo, 576, ў meydAy Фриуѓа . . . єр f] єттї 1] тє парореоѕ 
Aeyouevy Фроуќа kai ту прос Ucadig. Cp Polyb. xxii. 514, Ptol. 
v. 54);3 its one important city was Antioch (Avridxeca 9 mpos 
Thiotdta, Strabo, 557, 569, 577). 

When Phrygia came to form part of the Roman pro- 
vincial system it was dealt with in a way that did violence 
to history and ethnology. For, on the one hand, the 
eastern portion in which lay Iconium, and the southern 
portion in which lay Antioch, were attached to the pro- 
vince Galatia, whilst the rest fell to the province Asia ; 
on the other hand, the name Phrygia was extended in 
the W. to embrace all the Lycus valley, and in the SW. 
to embrace all the country towards Lycia. That part 
of Phrygia which belonged to Galatia was called Phrygia 


2. History. 


1 Cp Herod. 9 32, App. Mitar. 19, адрас: атоћлерогс. 

2 The Gauls also extended their conquests eastwards, over 
territory claimed by the Pontic kings and the Cappadocians. 

3 See Rams. Cztzes and Bish. of Phrygia, 1316 / 
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Galatica; that which belonged to Asia was Phrygia 
Asiana (Galen, 4312 [Kuhn, 65:5].! | Hence many 
inscriptions enumerate Phrygia as a component part of 
the province Galatia (e.g., C/Z 36818, where the parts 
are Galatia, Pisidia, Phrygia, Lycaonia, Isauria, Paphla- 
gonia, Pontus Galaticus, and Pontus Polemoniacus ; 
date, after 63 А.р.). Phrygia experienced many vicissi- 
tudes ; but these fall outside the province of the student 
of NT history (for details, see Rams. 27754, Geogr. of 
AM 151 ff). 

'The Jews were much favoured by the Seleucid kings, 
who planted large colonies of them on the routes leading 
. from the Syrian Antioch through Lycaonia 
3. Jews in iato Lydia and Phrygia, Antiochus tl 

Phrygia. into Lydia an rygin. ntiochus the 
Great settled 2000 Jews in the cities of Lydia 
and Phrygia about 200 B.C. (Jos. Axt. xii. 83, 8 148 f. ). 
Seleucus Nicator had granted the Jews full rights of 
citizenship, equal to those of Greeks and Macedonians, 
in all his foundations (7d., sint. xii. 31, $ 119), and the 
later kings maintained this policy. Hence the Jews were 
members of the aristocracy in the Phrygian cities (see 
on this Rams. Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, 2667 f). 
The Phrygian Jews were considered in the Talmud as 
the ‘Ten ‘Tribes (for many of them had been transplanted 
from Babylonia) ; and it is said of them that the baths 
and wines of Phrygia had separated them from their 
brethren—by whieh we must understand that they had 
failed to maintain their own peculiar religion, and had 
approximated to the Greco-Roman civilisation by which 
they were surrounded (cp Neubauer, Geogr. du Talmud, 
315; Rams. Sf. Paul the Traveller, 142 ff). The 
marriage of the Jewess Eunice toa Greek at Lystra, and 
the fact that Timotheus, the offspring of the marriage, 
was not circumeised, is an illustration of this declension 
from the Jewish standard (Acts16:) The result was 
that the Jews had in their turn strongly influenced their 
neighbours, and thus prepared unconsciously a favourable 
field for Paul's teaching (cp the many proselytes at 
Antioch, Acts 1343 50). On the other hand, the Phrygian 
Christians were strongly inclined to Judaism (Gal. 1649), 
for there was no strong racial antipathy between the 
natives and the Jews (cp Rams. Hist. Comet. on Gal, 
189 /.) 

The distinction between Galatic and Asian Phrygia 
which held during the first century A.D. ($ 2), explains 
.. the passage in Acts 166 (rhv Ppuyiay kal 

iere l'aXaruci Xdpav, AV ‘Phrygia and the 
' region of Galatia’; RV ‘the region of 
Phrygia and Galatia’). The word PArygian is here an 
adjective, connected with the following ‘country’ (хорау); 
and the whole phrase denotes that territory which was at 
once Phrygian and Galatian—Phrygian from the point of 
view of history and local feeling, Galatian from the 
point of view of the Roman provincial classification, z.e., 
‘the Phrygo-Galatic Region,’ or, ‘the Phrygian or 
Galatic Region. 3 

Even if ‘Phrygian’ (Фрууѓар) in this passage be regarded as 
a noun, the interpretation must be the same. Paul was at Lystra 
(ә. 355 and unless he abandoned his intention of visiting the 
brethren ‘in every city’ in which the word had been preached 
(Acts 1536), he must necessarily have crossed the frontier of 
Lycaonia а few miles N. of Lystra (cp Acts 146) into Galatic 


Phrygia, the region (ҳора, Aegio)in which the cities of Iconium 
and Antioch lay. 


This interpretation is entirely independent of any view 
that may be held with regard to the whereabouts of the 
churches of Galatia. [See, however, GALATIA, $$ 10- 
I4] 

More difficult is the explanation of Acts 1823, where 
the same words are found, but in reverse order (rhv 
Гаћатікўр хора» kal Pprvyiavy, AV ‘the country [RV 
region] of Galatiaand Phrygia’). The phrase in Acts 18 23 
covers a larger extent of ground than does that of Acts 
166; for the latter, we saw, fell NW. and W. of Lystra, 
but Derbe and Lystra are now included. ‘The order of 
words is also important; whereas in Acts166 two 


1 4 AopjAator ў «a Tt pèr Ca Xár MHS ’Actavys Dpvytas. 
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epithets are attached to one noun following them, in 
Acts 1823 an epithet and noun are connected by ‘and’ 
with a following epithet (if Ppvylav be an adjective here 
also) to which the preceding noun must be supplied.! 
The explanation set forth by Ramsay is that Ppr-yiav is 
here an adjective—the ' Phrygian Region' being simply 
the briefer description of the territory spoken of in Acts 
166 as the 'Phrygo-Galatic Region.’ The region is 
combined with another, lying E. of it, the region con- 
taining the towns of Derbe and l.ystra—.e., Galatic 
Lycaonia, as opposed to Antiochian Lycaonia which 
was ruled by king Antiochus (see LvcAoNIA) This 
explanation involves the assumption that the titles Lyca- 
onia Galatica and Lycaonia Antiochiana could become 
‘Galatic region’ (Галат:к) хора) and ‘Antiochian 
region’ ('Avrcoxtavi) дора), respectively, in the mouth 
of a Greek (or of Greek-speaking Paul) passing through 
the country. Put in this way the parallelism is deceptive. 
On the one hand, of the Latin titles onlv the second, 
Lycaonia Antiochiana, has been found (C77/.10866o), 
whilst the other is inferred from the analogy of Pontus 
Galaticus; on the other hand, of the Greek terms only 
the second '( Avrtoxcavi) хора: Ptol. v. 617) occurs. The 
use of the term ' Galatic region’ ('aAaruc хора) for 
the Roman part of Lycaonia (and even its supposed 
Latin equivalent, Zycaozza Galatica), however possible 
on grounds of analogy and desirable in the interests 
of symmetry, is not yet proved. On this ground, not 
on that of its complexity, wereject Ramsay's explanation. 
Its weakness lies in the necessity of taking the passage 
in close connection and comparison with Acts 166. 


Still, even so, what is there to suggest the contrast with the 
non- Roman part of Lycaonia whereby alone the expression 

* Galatic region ; (Ladareny X4pa) is justified and explained? In 
Acts 166 * Galatic region’ (l'aàarueg хро.) receives its explana- 
tion and limitation precisely from the word ' Phrygian’ (Ppvycav) 
with which it appears in combination ; but in Acts1823 the 
defining words ‘of Lycaonia ' (rhs Aveaovias ; cp Rams. St. Pau 
the Traveller, 104) have to be Я by reference to Acts 146 
(where Lystra and Derbe are called ‘cities of I-ycaonia') On 
formal grounds also the expression ‘the Galatic region and 
Phrygian’ (ти ГоЛатікђи xópav коі Ppvyiav) becomes objec- 
tionable if explained as Ramsay explains it. For the adjective 
* Galatic' in the first member of it indicates the province, and 
the part a. ycaonia) is to be supplied by the reader; but the 
adjective ‘Phrygian’ ('bgvyéar) in the second member of it 
indicates the part, and the province (Galatia) is to be supplied 
by the reader ; for, according to Ramsay, the expression means 
‘the Galatic Region (of Lycaonia) and the Phrygian Region (of 
the province Galatia)! Cp GALATIA, $ 12. 

It is a mistake to insist upon the SESTO of the 
two phrases; Асіѕ 1823 must be interpreted indepen- 
dently of Acts 166. In 166 ‘ Phrygian’ (prylar) is an 
adjective, in 1823 it isa noun. In Acts 1823 ' Phrygia’ 
is not Phrygia Galatica but Phrygia Asiana ; the words 
' the Galatie region' sum up the whole breadth of the 
province Galatia from Derbe to Antioch, including, 
therefore, both the Galatic part of Lycaonia (which, 
in Acts 146, is described as ' Lystra and Derbe' and ‘ the 
region that lieth round about') and the Galatic part of 
Phrygia (which, in Acts 166, is described as the ' Phrygo- 
Galatic Region’). See GALATIA, $ 9, col. 1598. Оп 
this view, Paul travelled westwards from Antioch 
(Pisidian) and struck the eastern trade route perhaps 
at Metropolis (in the Zchal-Ova); but, instead of 
following the road through Apameia and the Lycus 
valley, he took the more direet road through Higher 
Phrygia, by way of Seiblia (see Rams. Cities and 
Bish. of Phrygia, 2579f.) This journey through 
Phrygia is described in Acts19: as a journey ‘through 
the upper coasts’ (rà dywrepixd  uépg, RV ‘the 
upper country’). 1 is vain to explain this phrase as 
having reference to the distinction between High Phrygia 
and Low Phrygia (Rams. Church in Rom. Emp. 9 94) 
if non-Galatian Phrygia has not previously been men- 
tioned, but only Galatic Phrygia; for that distinction 
had no validity for Galatic Phrygia. The phrase in 


1 For the grammatical point here involved, see Ramsay, 
Church in Rom. Emp.) 486; St. Paul the Traveller, 210 f. 
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Acts 191 refers back to, and is an expansion of, the 
word Phrygian (dpvylav) in Acts 1823. 

Phrygia is also mentioned in Acts 2 10 (оп this list, see PoNTus). 
If weare not to admit here a cross-division (the names of Roman 
provinces being used indiscriminately with pre-Roman national 
divisions embraced by them), Phrygia must be taken to stand 
for Galatia; PArygia Gafatica being, from the point of view of 
Jews, the most important part of the Phrygian province (cp 
Acts 13147. 14 1). 

Christianity was introduced into Galatic Phrygia by 
Paul and Barnabas on the ‘first missionary journey’ (Acts 
1314 f., Pisidian Antioch ; Acts 141 f., 
Iconium; both revisited, 1421). On 
the 'second journey' Paul and Silas 
traversed Asian Phrygia, probably from (Pisidian) 
Antioch to Doryleum (Acts166/ See Mysia); but 
no public preaching was attempted as they were ‘ for- 
bidden to preach the word in Asia.' On the 'third 
journey,’ Phrygia Gadatica was traversed a fourth time, 
and Pérygia Astana a second time; but we have no 
record of the establishment of churches in the latter 
region. There is, however, no reason at all for imagin- 
ing that the churches of the Lycus valley (Colossz, 
Laodiceia, and Hierapolis) were the earliest foundations 
in Phrygia; although it is clear from Кеу, 11: that 
Laodiceia was the representative church, at any rate in 
SW. Phrygia, in the first century A.D. The tradition 
that Dartholomew was the apostle of the Lycaones 
makes it probable that central Phrygia was the scene of 
his labours, for the Lycaones lay NW. of Synnada 
(Rams. Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, 2709). In the 
history of Christianity in Asia Minor, Phrygia holds an 
important place, and from it comes a larger number of 
inscriptions claimed as Christian than from any other 
part of the world except Rome itself. 

Christian remains come from four districts : (1) central Phrygia, 
the region of the Pentapolis. From it comes the famous tomb- 
inscription of Avircius Marcellus, bishop or presbyter of Hiera- 
polis (192 A.D.).! He was the leader of the anti-Montanist party, 
a ‘disciple of the pure Shepherd, who feedeth flocks of sheep on 
mountains and plains,’ who, * with Paul for a companion followed 
while Faith led the way’ (Rams. Cites and Bish. of Phrygia, 
2709 ff.) ; (2) the districts of Eumeneia and Apameia; (3) Iconium 
and the country N. and NE. from it (Rams. 77st. Comm. on 
Gal. 220); (4) N. Phrygia, the valley ofthe Tembris (Rams. 
Expos., 1888, 2 401 f). 

‘ These facts point distinctly to three separate lines of 
Christian influence in Phrygia during the early centuries. 
The first comes up the Mæander valley, and reaches on 
different lines as far as Akmonia, and the Pentapolis and 
Apameia and Pisidian Antioch ; the second belongs to 
Lycaonia and the extreme SE. district ; the third belongs 
to the NW. ‘The spheres of these three influences are 
separated from each other by belts of country where early 
Christian inscriptions are non-existent’ (Rams. С2/, and 
Bish. 2511). Ramsay would trace all three centres to a 
Pauline source (4024. and 715). The persecution of 
Diocletian practically destroyed Christianity throughout 
Phrygia. 

See Ramsay's monumental work, Tke Cities and Bish. of 
Phrygia, of which only two parts—i., Lycos Valley ; ii., West and 
West-Central Phrygia—have as yet appeared. W.J. W. 


PHUD (фоүА [BNA]), Judith 223 AV, RV Put (4.z.]. 


PHURAH, RV Purah (738; as if ‘vat’; cp 3p 
IN}, Judg. 7 25, but see below ; фара [BAL]), Gideon's 
attendant, or armour-bearer, Judg. 7 10 /. That a mere 
attendant's name is recorded, is remarkable. Purah 
must either be, or spring from, some clan-name, either 
mp (see GIDEON, $ 1, n. 2, PUAH), or more probably 


Ophrah (Judg. 611 еіс.) or Ephrath. Cp MEONENIM, 
MOREH. TRAC 


PHURIM (dpoypa: [BL8]), Esth. 111, AV. 
PURIM. 


PHUT (035), Gen. 106 x Ch. 18 AV, RV Put (g.v.). 


. 1 [The view that this inscription owes its origin to a Christian 
is extremely doubtful. A mass of literature on the subject is 
cited, for example, іп Rev. de (hist. des rel. 1897, p. 418 / The 
most noteworthy defence of its pagan origin is in Еа Die 
Grabschrift des Aberkios, Leipsic, 1896.] 
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See 


PIBESETH 


PHUVAH (MB), Gen. 4613 AV, RV Puvair- 1 Ch, 
71 PUAH (g.v.). 


PHYGELLUS, RV better, Phygelus (dyreAoc. 
NCD), is mentioned in 2 Tim. 1:5] beside Hermogenes 
as having become alienated from Paul. Pseudo-Doro- 
theus speaks of both (see HERMOGENES), and represents 
Phygelus as having been a follower of Simon (Magus), 
and afterwards bishop of Ephesus. Otherwise the voice 
of legend is silent. 


PHYLACTERIES (jyAakrHpia), Mt. 235. 
FRONTLETS. 


See 


PHYLARCHES (o фүларүнс), 2 Mace. 832 Күте, 
AV PHILARCHES, RV ‘the phylarch.' 


PHYSICIAN (NEA, Gen. 502 etc.; atpoc, Mt. 912 
etc.) See MEDICINE. 


PIBESETH (DD23'B; BoyBactoc [BAT], стома 
emTTEeipa [Q]; Bybastus), a city of Egypt which along 
with On-Heliopolis is threatened with 

ae destruction by the Babylonian armies 
(Ezek. 80 17). In view of the connection with cities on 
the Western frontier of the Delta (Tahpanhes, v. 18) 
and the renderings in the versions, we must recognise 
here the famous city not far from the W. entrance to 
Goshen. 145 ruins, which are still known as Vel(1) 
Basta, are situated just S. of the modern city and 
railway-centre Zakazik. 

The earliest Egyptian name of the city was (II )és¢1 
(signification unknown), probably to be pronounced 
Ubéset, The place acquired a religious importance so 
high that its divinity, a cat (sometinies also in form of 
a lioness) or cat-headed goddess, had no other name 
than ( HW)észz,? Ubastet, ‘the one of Ubeset.' Later, 
the city was called ‘house (or temple)? of Ubastet,’ 
P (originally er)-wéaste(/) The Greck rendering 
of this form changes the P to B, as always before 
w,* and drops the ending in accordance with the 
vulgar pronunciation, The Coptic version of the OT 
gives the rather old form cboyBacOi. The Hebrew 
orthography has hardly been handed down correctly ; 
it is certainly influenced by the analogy of `s, ‘ mouth,’ 


(cp 69 as above). Besides, the vocalisation -deseth 
instead of -das¢ must have been introduced at a quite 
recent date after an analogy of Hebrew grammar. 
Originally, the name must have been pronounced by the 
Hebrews also like Pubast(e?). ‘Phe modern shorten- 
ing Basta(h) is as old as the Arabian conquest. 

Our knowledge of Bubastus has been greatly increased 
by the excavations of Ed. Naville, in the winters 


2. Hist 1887-89, described in Memoir 8 of 
АТ Egypt Exploration Fund (1891), 


where also the literature relating to the city and its 
history are collected. 

The city, the capital of the cighteenth nome of 
Lower Egypt, must have been very old. Naville 
found remains of buildings by the pyramid- builders 
Cheops and Chephren (Z7w/z[7?] and а). Ata 
still earlier date, the local goddess Uéastet-Bubastis 
(presupposing the existence of the city) is mentioned in 
the texts of the pyramids (cp Есүрт, $ 46). This 
goddess was called Artemis by the Greeks; the 


1 Y c 
e 
2 5 
i a tial in the common orthography. Occas- 
Р ionally, however, it is written, and the 
form of the name is made certain by the foreign transcriptions. 
: Cl: 4 Cp ErHAM. Notice that the classical writers 
give Bubastzs for the city, Bubastzs for the goddess. 
| The confusion between the forms which, unfortun- 
ately now prevails, is due to Herodotus, who does 
not distinguish (in the present text). 
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Cp Brugsch, Dict. Geog. 206. 


The singular freedom of Egyptian 
writing allows the suppression of the ini- 


PICTURES 


Egyptians emphasised her joyous and benign nature as 
contrasted with various warlike goddesses in lioness- 
form. Cp the feasts of Bubastis at which hundreds of 
thousands of pilgrims from all Egypt assembled for the 
revelries so vividly described by Herodotus (260). Of 
eourse, the goddess, like all important divinities, soon 
received a solar character, and one of her chief titles is, 
* eye of the sun-god,’ by which evidently she is designated 
as the sun-disk itself. The eat was sacred to Bnbastis, 
and consequently there was near the city an enormous 
cemetery for cats (and ichneumons), whieh in our 
prosaic time has becn exploited for manure. That the 
cat was considered sacred not only in Bubastus but 
also throughout all Egypt proves the general worship 
of Bubastis. Male divinities worshipped along with 
her were Nefer-tem and Ma-hes, in lion-forms. 

Various kings of all dynasties (6, 12, ete.) built at 
Bubastus, even the Hyksos-rulers Heyān and Apopi; 
above all, however, the pharaohs of dynasty 22 
among whom Lower Egypt had completely gained the 
upper hand over the Thebaid. Osorkon 11. erected 
there a very large hall in commemoration of onc of 
those jubilee-festivals called Aed-séd by the Egyptians, 
тракортаєттр:дєѕ (Inscr. Rosettana, 3) by the Greeks. 
See for the curious sculptures of that building Memoir 
ro of the Egypt Exploration Fund. The twenty-second 
and twenty-third dynasties seem to have had their resid- 
ence in Bubastus ; for the question, why Manetho calls 
them Bubastide kings, see Ecvpr, $ 64. Herodotus 
gives a very impressive description of the temple. 
Later it was enlarged by Nectanébés (.Ve//zébef), one 
of the last Egyptian kings. Diodorus (1649) narrates 
the capture of the place by the generals of Artaxerxes 
Ochus. Although the Greek and Roman rulers do not 
seem to have expended much on the temple, Bubastus 
continued to be a flourishing city down to Arab times. 
During the middle ages, it was abandoned ; the present 
ruins do not offer many attractions to tourists. 

W. M. M. 


PICTURES. The rendering is found only in AV. 

i. VDE, SeEiyyoth, 15.2 16, RV ‘imagery,’ RVmg. *watch- 
towers.’ ‘Figured works’ would be the most natural rendering ; 
but we expect something tall 10 be mentioned. There seems 10 
be corruption in the text. ‘Ships of "T'arshish ' in v. 162 cannot 
he right; they do not come in at all naturally after ‘high towers’ 
and ‘steep walls Tocorrect n?2& into nD, ‘ships’ (Siegfr.- 
Stade), is therefore unsatisfactory, even apart from the fact that 
this word, well known in Aramaic, only occurs in the late Book 
of Jonah! (Jon. 16). We can hardly defend it by GBNA, тасар 
0cav TAoiwy KaAAous, which is paraphrasuc. See Евоху, § 2 (c). 

2. NSD, maskiyyoth. (a) Nu.3352 rather 
* figured (stones), as КУ ; cp Lev. 261, mown ray, ‘figured stone’ 
(AVing., RV), and see Inor, $17 (4) Prov. 25 11 (on © see 
Basker), RV ‘baskets’; but the ‘baskets of silver’ are as 
doubtful as the ‘pictures.’ See BASKET. 


PIECE OF MONEY, PIECE OF SILVER, or OF 
GOLD. 

т. AYP, ф#ей{ай (Gen. 33 19 and 1 Josh. 24 32 [RV ; AV has 
‘pieces of silver']; also Job 4211). A doubtful reading. See 


KEsITAH, 

2. отатўр, Mt. 17271 AV, EVmg. ‘stater,, RV SHEKEL (g.v.). 

3. JOI NDAN, 'igürath késeph (9BoAoU apyupiou ; nummum 
argenteum, 18.236; EV ‘a piece of silver"). Doubtful (see 
SPELT). 

4. In 2 K. 5 5 EV has ‘six thousand [pieces] of gold’ for pew 
smropox. RVmg. suggests ‘shekels’ for ‘pieces’; cp Zech. 
1112. ‘[pieces] of silver.” See Money. 

5. In Lk.158 4 the ‘piece of silver’ is Spaxyy (EVmg. 
‘drachma; a coin worth about eightpence'). The ‘pieces of 
silver’ of Mt. 26 15 273 f£. are аруур‹а ; the fifty thousand pieces 
of silver in Acts 19 19, apyuptou мур‹адєѕ mévre. 


PIGEON (9), Gen.159; Пу, Lev.128). 
Dove, Fowr. 

PI-HAHIROTH (7 1^5 ; in Ex. THC errayAewe 
[BAFL], in Nu. croma єттїрөӨ [B], cr. €eipo)0 


(cxoma), 


See 


1 Gunkel (Schépf so) thinks noe to be a rare word for 
‘ships’; but his theory has no solid basis. 
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[BAFL]; Phihahiroth) Ех. 1429 Nu. 337; also 
HautgoTH (NMI; eipwe [BAFL]; Phihahiroth) 
Nu. 388. See EXODUS i, $ 11; also BAAL-ZEPION, 
and MIGDOL, 1. 


PILATE, PONTIUS (помтіос tmAatoc [rrei- 
Aaroc NBD]). 


In Mt. 272 ПеЛато 76 Tyeuóvc; thereafter 6 ПєеАатос or å 
уени simply ; Mk. 151 tlecAdtw simply, thereafter 6 II. ; Lk. 
31 qyeuovevovros Iovr(ov IIeuAárov (here only 
and Acis 427 the double name); for the title 
ср 2020; in other places 6 И. as in 231 % or 
П. simply (as also іп Acts 313); Jn.1829 ff. 
has 427 only oll. 

The NT, as above shown, uses only the title nyeudy, 
=lat. præses, a gencral term (ep 7yeuoría used in Lk. 
31 of the emperor, in which place it is translated 'reign,' 
EV), used also by Josephus in speaking of the ' governor ' 
of Judea (Ant. xviii. 81, 8 55). Josephus also often 
employs the word ётарҳоѕ (Ant. xix. 92, $ 363) or 
émipedntys (Ant. xviii. 12, $ 89); but the specific title of 
the governor of Judæa was procurator, in Greek ёті- 
тротоѕ, and so he is called by Jos. Ant. xx. 62, § 132, 
BJ ii. 81, $ 117, 92, $ 169 and elsewhere (ep Тас. Ann. 
1544—the only passage in which Pilate is mentioned by 
a Roman writer). Гог an aecount of this office sec 
PROCURATOR. 

Pilate’s birthplace is unknown ; but the legends offer 
ап ample choice (Müller, Pot, РИ. 48/f.). His nomen 
Pontius suggests a connection with the famous Samnite 
family of the Pontii; his cogzomen Pilatus, if it were really 
derived from the word pileatus (pilleatus), ‘wearing the 
pillens, or felt сар of the manumitted slave,’ would 
suggest the taint of slavery in the history of his family 
(cp the ease of Felix, who although actually only a 
frcedman held the procuratorship of Judæa). The word 
Pilatus may, however, just as probably be connected 
with pilatus (pilum) or pilatus (pilo), either of which 
derivations would start us upon a very different train of 
imagination, the conclusion of which would equally 
have no historical validity whatever. 

On the death of Archelaus in 6 A.D. his kingdom, 
which had included Jud:ea, Samaria, and 1dum:va, was 
made a Czesarian province (see HEROD [FAMILY], $ 8). 
Of the seven procurators who administered the province 
between 6 A.D. and 41 A.D. Pontius Pilate was the 


1. Name 
and titles. 


fifth; he held office for ten years (26-36 A.D. Ср Jos. 
Ant. xviii. 42, $ 89). 
According to Philo, Agrippa I. in his letter to 


Caligula describes Pilate as ' inflexible, merciless, and 
obstinate’ (тўи $/siw акаитӯѕ kal perà 

EC той atdddous йцшєймкто$), and charges 
© him with ‘corruption, violence, robbery, 
mage: ill-usage, oppression, illegalexecutions,and 
never-ending most grievous cruelty’ (Phil. Zeg. ad 
Caium, 38). The few incidents recorded of his career are 
supposed to furnish completely satisfactory evidence of 
this undoubtedly overdrawn characterisation. So ‘ the 
very first act by which Pilate introduced himself into office 
was characteristic of him who treated with contempt the 
Jewish customs and privileges’ (Schürer, G/17 1 400; 
ET i. 283). In order to satisfy Jewish seruples it was 
a standing order that the image of the emperor borne 
upon Roman military standards should be removed 
before troops entered Jerusalem ; but on one occasion, 
probably soon after Pilate's entry upon office, it was 
discovered that this rule had been evaded by a detach- 
ment which had entered the city by night (Jos. Azz. 
xviii. 81, § 56; B/ii.92, $ 169). For five days Pilate 
was deaf to the protestations of the crowd which 
gathered before his palace at Cæsarea. On the sixth 
day the malcontents were surrounded by troops in the 
race-course ; but their fanatical obstinacy was proof 
against this display of power, and Pilate was obliged to 
give way. It was his first experience of that strange 
intractable temper which made the Jews so difficult to 
govern; he learnt now, at the outset of his career as 
governor, how far the people were prepared to go for 
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the sake of their religious scruples, That a massacre 
of the mob was seriously contemplated, it would be 
foolish to assert ; for the imperial system was a sensible 
attempt to govern by means of sensible men. The 
utmost that can be extracted from the narrative, in our 
ignorance of the exact. circumstances of the breach of 
regulations, is the conclusion that the procurator erred 
through inexperience of the people and an inopportune 
insistence upon a point of honour. Pilates Roman 
sentiments must claim weight equally with the punctilios 
of the Jewish mob; but this is often overlooked. 

'The other instances of friction will be found upon a 
fair review to bear a very different interpretation. from 
that usually put upon them. 

The treasure accumulated in the temple was in part 
appropriated for the construction of an aqueduct to 

з. Other Jerusalem. ШШ excited Кш ope 

tories, СО and a visit of the procurator to the 
8 city was made the occasion of a great 
popular demonstration. Pilate having received previous 
information of the intended outburst issued the necessary 
orders, and the soldiers mingling with the crowd dispersed 
the rioters with bludgeons, and effectually silenced all 
open opposition to the scheme ; this was not accomplished 
without some loss of life (Jos. 21224, xviii. 32 ; BJ ii. 94). 

The incident to which reference is made in Lk. 13: 
(' the Galilzeans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with 
their sacrifices’) is not elsewhere recorded. When 
account is taken of the disturbed state of the country, 
due to the fanatical mutual hatred of the various religious 
groups (cp, for example, the act of the Samaritans who 
threw bones into the temple just before the Passover 
in order to pollute it—Jos. „Ї#4. xviii. 22, $ 30), we 
must recognise in the incident only the strong hand of 
a governor concerned to carry out impartially the duty 
which was in fact the prime requirement of a provincial 
governor—the maintenance of order (ep Ramsay, [lus 
Christ born at Bethlehem? 174). The permanent 
difficulty of this task in the ease of Judæa is evidenced 
by the insurrection in which Barabbas had been pro- 
minent (Mk. 157 Lk. 2319), and also by that collision 
between the government and the Samaritans which led to 
Pilates recall, These Samaritans, under the leadership 
of an impostor, who promised to reveal the saered 
utensils which were supposed to be concealed on Mt. 
Gerizim since the time of Moses, gathered in great 
numbers armed at the mountain, but were dispersed 
with bloodshed by Pilate's troops, and those of repute 
and influence among them executed. The Samaritans 
made complaint to Vitellius, who had come as саѓи 
to Syria, and Vitellius sent Pilate to Rome to answer 
for his conduct, making over the administration of 
Judæa to Marcellus (Jos. 442. xviii. 12). 

The true nature of the two incidents last sketched is 
clear. Upon the whole, we must refuse to subscribe to 

: ; thatunfavourable verdict which has been 

СЕЕ | Pilate on the strength of 

administration, 23:0 upon Pilate on the strength o 

evidence derived from hostile sources, 
whether Jewish or Christian. ‘The peculiar misfortune 
of Pilate, that he was connected with the tragedy of 
Jesus (see RoMAN EMPIRE), has resulted in all treat- 
ment of his career being merely a search for evidenee in 
support of a foregone conclusion. His ten years’ 
tenure of office (a length of tenure equalled only by 
that of his predecessor Valerius Gratus, r5-26 A.D.) is 
evidence of the general suecess of his administration ; 
for the reason assigned by Josephus (2124. xviii. 6 5), that 
long tenure was due to deliberate intention on the part of 
Tiberius to secure if possible a mitigation of official 
rapacity, on the principle that *it is better to leave the 
gorged flies on a sore than to drive them off’ is simply 
foolish if taken as more than the jez d'esprit of a mal- 
content (for other assigned reasons, cp Tac. Anz. 180), 
Pilate's suspension and dismissal to Rome just before 
the death of Tiberius (Tac. Azz. 632) proves only the 
greatness of the pressure brought to bear upon the 
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newly-appointed legate of Syria, or at most the desire 
on the part of the central government to go still farther 
on a path of conciliation, signs of which tendency had 
not been wanting even before this event. For Pilate 
had already been compelled by imperial mandate to 
remove to Cæsarea certain votive shields, without figures, 
gilded only and inscribed with the emperor's name, 
which he had hung up in the palace at Jerusalem, ‘less 
for the honour of ‘Tiberius than for the annoyance of the 
Jews,’ as the letter of Agrippa F. unfairly puts it (Philo, 
Leg. ad Caium, 38). Vhis was probably after the death 
of Seianus (31 A.D.) if it be true that Seianus was an 
arch-enemy of the Jews (cp Schiirer, GI714u; ET 
1.086 note). Неге a correct interpretation will see, 
not'a piece of purely wanton bravado on the part of 
Pilate,” but a small concession on the part of his 
imperial master overriding and correcting the attitude 
of a subordinate, in deference to a petition supported 
by powerful names. This new departure was entered 
upon very energetically by Vitellius (for the details, sce 
Jos. .4n£. xviii. 43), and had its natural sequel in the 
favour shown by Caligula to Agrippa I. and the great 
advancement of Agrippa by Claudius (sce HEROD, 
FAMILY OF, § 12). 

Pilate has won notoriety through his connection with 
the trial and sentence of Jesus (Mt. 272 f... Mk. 151 /. ; 
more fully in Lk. 23 1: f. Ја. 1528 f. adds much to the 
Synoptic accounts). See, further, ROMAN EMPIRE. 

Of Pilate’s end nothing is known. | Before he reached 
Rome Tiberius was dead (Jos. z1z7. xviii. 42). — Various 
traditions were current. Wusebins (Слое. 
and 41/7 27) asserts, on the authority of 
unnamed Greek or Roman chroniclers, that he fell into 
such misfortunes under Caligula that he committed 
suicide. In the apocryphal Mors Pilati, his suicide 
follows upon his condemnation to death by ‘Tiberius 
for his failure to save Jesus. His body was cast into 
the Tiber ; but evil spirits disturbed. the water so much 
that it was carried to Vienna ( / Zeuze) and east into the 
Rhone, and after various vicissitudes, ended in the re- 
cesses of a lake on Mt. Pilatus, opposite Lucerne (for 
this legend and its origin, sce Müller, Гом Pil вар 
Ruskin, Jod. Paint. 5128). In the apocryphal Пара- 
бот ILiAarov it is related that Tiberius called Pilate to 
account for the erucifixion of Jesus and condenimed him 
to death ; and both he and his wife died penitent, and 
were assured of forgiveness by a voice from heaven 
(see Tisch. Evang. Apocr. 449 f). According to other 
accounts, Pilate's execution occurred under Nero (so 
Malalas, ed. Dind. 250 /; and authorities quoted by 
Schürer, of. cit. 88 n.). The tendency of the tradition 
to represent both Pilate and his wife as embracing 
Christianity is easily understood, and is in contrast with 
the unsympathetie estimate of later times (cp "Tertull. 
Ap. 21, Jam pro sua conscientia Christianus, ‘already 
in conviction a Christian,’ at or immediately after Jesus’ 
death; Gosp. of Vic. 2 ; Orig. Zom. on Mf. 35; Stan- 
ley, Last. Ch. 13). "Tradition gives the name of Pilate's 
wife as Claudia Procula or Procla, and by some she has 


been identified with the Claudia mentioned in 2 Tim. 421. 
С. A. Müller, Poztius Pilatus der fünfte Procurator von 
Judæa, etc., 1888 ; with full list to date of the literature on 
: Pilate. Arnold, De seronische Chi istenver- 
6. Literature. /ofewng, 116. Articles in xpos. ser. 2. vol. 
8 (1884), 107 /- (Cox), and ser. 6, vol. 1 (1900), 
59/- (Macgregor). Taylor Innes, Z»/a/ of Jesus Christ, a 
legal Monograph, 1899. The many Lives of Christ may also 
be consulted, but with little profit as regards obtaining a correct 
view of Pilate himself. For the so-called lets of Pilate (Gospel 
of Nicodemus) consult J. C. Thilo, Coder agocr. NT i., 1832, 
118/: 4874; R. А. Lipsius, Die Pilatus-Akten, 1871. 
А А Tu Ns 
PILDASH (27355), b. NAHOR (Gen. 2222: фаААас 
[AD L], -A [D*]). The name, however, looks doubt- 
ful, and may have been partly assimilated to the name 
now which follows (Che. ).1 


5. Legends. 


1 Dillmann (ad loc.) citesa Nab. name yy395 ; but the reading 
is more than doubtful. 
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PILEHA, RV Pilha (n]95; cp Palm. NNDB), 


Signatory 10 the covenant (see Ezra i, § 7), Neh. 1024 [25] 
(padaers [B], -eto [x], padae [A], paàà. [L]). 

PILLAR. 1. (7120, 7020, 'ammüd [NTY, to 
stand]; etyAoc:; thrice кум; once cTacic). See 
Judg. 1625 7 1 K.7262: (Jachin and Boaz) Job 96 
(pillars of earth), 261: (pillars of heaven) 15. 753 [4] 
etc. Judg. 1625 % gives the story of Samson's last feat 
of strength. ‘The Philistines, both men and women, 
were making merry (at Gaza) at a sacrifice to Dagon, 
and Samson was sent for to make sport before them, 
and was stationed between the two middle pillars on 
which the house! rested. But it was deadly sport that 
he made, for he took hold of the pillars, ‘ bracing 
himself against them' (Moore's rendering), and the 
house fell upon the lords and upon all the people. 
Perhaps these two pillars are analogous to the pillars 
called Jachin and Boaz in the temple at Jerusalem (see 
JACHIN AND Boaz), which appear to have been symbols 
of the vast ‘ mountain of God’ (or, of the divine beings). 
See CONGREGATION [MOUNT or тне]. To pull down 
these pillars, which represented the most immovable 
thing in the material world (there is a moral world too 
which has its ‘pillars,’ Ps. 753[4]), was a proof of 
supernatural strength, which justifies us in supposing a 
(perfectly harmless) mythieal element in the Samson 
story, to some extent analogous to the mythical element 
in the Babylonian story of Gilgameš. For only of a 
divine being can it be said, ‘who shakes the earth out 
of ils place, so that the pillars thereof (hcre the 
mountains) tremble’ (Job 96). Cp SAMSON. 

For pillars of the tabernacle and temple, see TABERNACLE, 
TreweLE. By the gin, їл ин (EV ‘ fillets’) of the taber- 
nacle Gesenius ( 77tes.) and others understand connecting rods 
joining the tops of the pillars, from which curtains were hung. 
Dillmann, Holzinger, and others (see ВІВ) prefer the meaning 


‘fillet’ or ‘ring’ (clasping or ‘binding’ the pillars); to these 
rings the nails bearing the curtains were fastened. 


A pillar is the emblem of firmness and steadfastness 
(Jer. 118 Rev. 312), and of that which sustains ог 
snpports (Gal. 29 1 Tim. 315). 

In т K. 7 18 RV reads isy for Wm; the clause, however, 
Rey 
at the beginning of v. 18 should be 0°35792 (cp 6). Cp Pome- 
GRANATES. 

2. рую, mdgük, 1 S. 28 (© otherwise; of the ‘pillars’ of the 
earth) The only other occurrence of the word is in 1 5.14 5, 
‘the one crag rose up’ (RV for psn), on which see MICHMASH, 
§ 2, ad fin. 

3. ПШУО, massrbá A. See MASSEBAH. 

4. 2°33, яу? (aTHAN), Gen. 19 26 (pillar of salt) On 15. 105 
133 /, see SAUL, $ 2, note; cp ÉZION-GEBER. 

s. ЛУТ, тулд, Judg. 96 (araois), see GARRISON; cp 15. 
205 AV ‘mount,’ RV ‘fort.’ 

6. mM, ómenóth, 2 К. 18 16t = doorposts ; éotyprypéva. 

7. WD, mis'ád (VYD, to support), 1 K. 10 12$ ; EVmg. rails, 
props; BDB ‘precise meaning unintelligible,’ блтоетрсүната., 

8and 9. T37n,* ‘pillars of smoke,’ Cant. 36 (oréAexos), Joel 
3 з [230], Acts2 19, ‘vapour (ати) of smoke,’ and "mh, Jer. 
105, RVmg. See SCARECROW. TR EÈ 


PILLAR, PLAIN OF THE (23) }ON), Judg. 96 
AV, RV OAK or THE PILLAR. See TEREBINTH, $ 3 (4), 
and MASSEBAH, § I. 


PILLAR OF CLOUD AND FIRE. In the stories of 
the Exodus and the subsequent wanderings in the 
wilderness, cloud as indicative of the divine presence is 
frequently referred to. The pillar-like form of the 
appearance is alluded to only in the two earliest Hexa- 
teuchal strata (J, E) ; but the references to ‘the cloud’ 
in the later narratives (D, P) as well as in some narra- 
tives outside the Hexateuch are so closely related that 
they must be discussed together. 

In immediate connection with the Exodus, J relates 


should be transferred to v. 17 (The., Sta., Klo., Ki.). 


1 For conjectures respecting this ‘house,’ see Moore on v. 27, 
and cp VESTRY. 
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that Yahwé led the people by going before them in a 
pillar of cloud (127 wey) by day, and a 
pillar of fire (zw mey) by night; and 
that this mode of guidance was con- 
tinuous (note the participle son, Ex.132:) and per- 
petual (Ex. 1322)—7.e., presumably, till the end of their 
journeyings. One exception to the continuity is related. 
When the Hebrews, оп becoming aware that the 
Egyptians were in pursuit, were seized with fear, the 
pillar of cloud removed to the rear and prevented the 
approach of the Egyptians (Ex. 14194 200). In the 
morning watch of the same night Yahwé looked out on 
the Egyptians and confounded them (Ex.1424), the 
narrative perhaps implying that the confusion was 
oceasioned by terrifying phenomena connected with the 
cloud (cp Di. ad /oc.; Ew. Hist. 274). The only other 
reference in J to cloud as indicative of the divine presence 
is to a different phenomenon : when Moses ascended 
Mt. Sinai Yahwé descended in the cloud and stood 
with him (Ех. 845). In this case, the purpose of the 
cloud was no doubt to conceal the form and dangerous 
brightness of Yahwe. 

In E the appearance of the pillar of cloud is regarded 
as intermittent : moreover it serves a different purpose 

and appears in a different place from that 
2 mE ү М : à 
indicated by J; nor is any fiery appearance 
of it ever alluded to. It came down from time to time 
and stood at the door of the ‘tent of meeting,’ which 
was pitched without the camp. When Moses went 
thither to consult Yahwé and Yahwe spoke with Moses, 
as often as the people observed it they rose up and 
worshipped at their tent doors, Ex. 387-11 (the tenses 
are throughout frequentative). For special instances 
of the appearance of this pillar of cloud, see Nu. 125 
Dt. 31:5; and of ‘the cloud’ Nu. 1125; note also the 
reference to the departure of the cloud in Nu. 1210. 

'There is therefore no real point of contact between 
the representations in J and E beyond the fact that both 
record a pillar-like appearance of cloud as indicatiug 
the divine presence. The theophanie character of the 
pillar of cloud is particularly marked in E in Ex. 339, 
where it speaks with Moses ; cp the identification of the 
angel of Yahwé and Yahwé (see THEOPUANY). 

There are, however, other references to clond in К. As in J, 
so in E, cloud accompanies the theophany on Sinai, Ex. 199 16. 

Dt. 133 is dependent on J, though the term pillar is 
ое по! used, The only other references 

9 А in Dt. are to the clouds on Sinai, 411 

in D. 
519 [22]. 

As in the earlier narratives, so in P, cloud covers 
Mt. Sinai at the giving of the law (Ex. 2416-18); it 
A ISP forms the accompaniment of the fiery appear- 

; ‘ance of the glory of Yahwé (v. 17), and the 
envelope of the divine being (2. 16). "This forms the 
starting point of P's narrative of the cloud which 
indicates the divine presence: subsequently it is fre- 
quently, as in this first instance, associated with the 
glory of Yahwé. It first appears in the camp on the 
day of the completion of the tabernacle; it then 
covered, while the glory of Yahwé filled, the building, 
preventing Moses from entering (Ex. 4034 / Nu. 915). 
For other instances of the association of the cloud 
and the glory of Yahwé, see Ex. 1610,2 which belongs 
to a narrative that must originally have /oZewed the 
record of the completion of the tabernacle in Ex. 40 
(Di., We., Bacon, etc.), and Nu. 1642 [17 7], and in 6, 
1410. The presence of the cloud, which became fiery 
at night, was permanent from the day of the completion 


1. The con- 
ception in Ј.! 


1 The account of the different conceptions given in the text 
rests on a critical analysis which has commanded very general 
acceptance. The only disagreement of importance is Kuenen's 
reference (//ex. 151) of the whole of vv. 19-22 of Ex. 14 to E. 
We have followed Dillmann in regarding the phrase 32v 31151 
amy in Nu. 14 14, and the present form of Nu. 10 34 as due to R. 

2 Where restore |2922, ‘the tabernacle,’ for the senseless 


redactorial 72797, * wilderness.’ 
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of the tabernacle till the journeys of the Israelites were 
over, Ex. 4038 Nu. 916; with this Nu. 1642[17 7] might 
appear to conflict, but cp Di. (ad /o.), who dis- 
tinguishes between the permanent abiding of the cloud 
over the tabernacle and the intermittent complete 
envelopment of the tabernacle by the cloud indicated 
by the word ‘cover.’ ‘This explanation fails to take 
account of Nu. 9:6, or the equivalence of Ex. 40347 
In any case the permanence of the cloud is quite 
unanibiguously asserted in Ex. 4038 Nu. 916. 

Thus P differs from E in making the phenomenon permanent 
and connecting it with the ceztre of the camp, where according 
to P the tabernacle was placed ; and from both E and J with re- 
gard to the form of the phenomenon. Not only does P never use 
the term ‘pillar’; he speaks of the cloud in ways which do not 
suggest, and perhaps exclude, such a form: thus the cloud 
‘covers’ (352)0r ‘abides over’ (oy 120), or ‘goes up from resting 
over’ (bys aby) the tabernacle ; contrast with these expressions 
those of E with whom the pillar of cloud stands (mpy) at the 
door. With J, P agrees in making the phenomenon permanent 
and a means of guidance on the march ; he differs, however, as 
to the place of appearance, the time of its first appearance (in J 
it appears directly after leaving Egypt, but in P not till after 
Sinai has been reached), and the manner in which it directed 
the march—in P it simply indicates bv rising or falling that the 
march is to begin or cease (Nu. 9 15-23 10114), in J it actually 
precedes and leads the host. 

The appearance of Yahwé over the mercy-seat also is 
in cloud (Lev. 162). Whether this cloud is rightly 
identified by Dillmann with the cloud perpetually resting 
over the tabernacle may be questioned, though he is 
probably right in rejecting the suggestion that the 
cloud intended by the writer is the cloud of incense 
(cp Lev. 1613). 

Such are the various accounts of the cloud in con- 
nection with the wanderings. It must suffice to allude, 
without discussion, to (1) similar accounts of the later 
history—-viz., those of the cloud that filled Solomon's 
temple when the ark was brought in (т K. 81122 Ch. 514, 
cp Ezek. 103), and of the great cloud of fiery appearance 
that enveloped the chariot of Ezekiels vision (Ezek. 
14); (2) allusions in biblical literature to the cloud of 
the wanderings (15. 45 Ps. 7814 10539 Wisd. 1017 
т Сог. 101 7); (3) the part played by the cloud in the 
transfiguration (Mt. 17 5 МК. 97 Lk. 934), the ascension 
(Acts 19), and pictures of the Parousia (Mt. 24 3o 2664 
Mk. 1326 1462 [all modified citations from Dan. 7 13] 
1 Thess. 417). 

It has been very generally held that the idea of a 
pillar of cloud preceding the people in the wilderness 
had its origin in the custom of carrying 
braziers containing burning wood at the 
head of an army or a caravan, the smoke 
by day, the fire by night serving to indicate to all the 
line of march. 

Such a custom is vouched for by ancient authorities and 
modern travellers; Curtius (v.27) relates it of Alexander's 
march through Babylonia and (iii. 3 9) of the Persians generally ; 
Harmer of Arabian caravans, and Pococke of a night-journey made 
by himself from the Jordan to Jerusalem (Pittsin Harmer, Odser- 
vations (à, 2 278). he accounts given by Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. 1.21) of а fiery pillar guiding Thrasyhulus by night, 
and by Diodorus Siculus (1666) of Timoleon being guided to 
Italy in a somewhat similar manner, may be cited as legendary 
parallels to the biblical story.1 

The form which the story has assumed in the 
narratives as we now possess them evidently owes much 
to the more general ideas concerning theophanies (see 
THEOPHANY), and in particular to the idea that, even 
when God manifested his presence by a physical 
appearance, some screening of the effulgence of his 
brightness was requisite. ln brief, the cloud was the 
physical sign of Yahwé's presence, and its movement in 
guidance of the host, the indication that Israel's way 
through the wilderness was of Yahwé's ordering. In P's 
conception of the cloud that abode over or covered the 
tabernacle, the smoke rising from the altar may have 
been the physical basis, for the Heb. ‘dan denotes a 


5. Origin of 
conception. 


1 For further references to earlier literature on these points, 
see Rosenmiiller, Kautzsch, or Di. on Ex.132z. [Cp also 
Frazer, Golden Bough(2\, 1303.) 
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cloud of smoke (e.g., Ezek. 811) as well as atmospheric 
cloud; but here again the writer of course intends 
much more; it is the visible sign of Yahwé's presence 
in the camp and, at the same time, the covering of the 
brightness of his glory. G. B. G. 


PILLOW (23 [constr] 15.191316; MINDD 
[plur.] Ezek. 1818 20). See BED, 8 4. 


PILOT (53h), Ezek. 278 2729; also Jon. 16, where 
EV ‘shipmaster.’ See Sup. 

PILTAI (1898; cp PALTIEL}, head of the priestly 
b'ne MAADIAH (g.2.), Neh. 1217 (om. BN*A, enre: [Nc-a mg.], 
apedn@e [L]). 

PIN (IY), Ex. 3518; also ‘tent-pin,’ 'stake.' See 
TENT, $ 3. 


PINE occurs in AV as the rendering of two words. 

т. ‘és тен, jay yy, the oleaster, іп Neh. 815 AV 
‘pine,’ but ‘oil tree’ in Is.4119. See Оп, TREE. 

2. tidhàr, amn (Is. 4119 60131, RV in 41 19 ‘plane,’ 
Tg. me^ is the name of some large tree growing on 


Lebanon. The word has been very variously interpreted, 
Celsins (2271 ff.) finds the uncertainty too great to allow 
of his offering an opinion. Lagarde (Uebers. 130), how- 
ever, has thrown fresh light upon the matter by comparing 
and indeed identifying ayya with Syr. daddàr, deddar 


(see Payne Smith, Thes.), which denotes occasionally 
the oak, but usually the elm (Löw, 98 7). The ттє\ё@ 
of Sym. and w/mus of Vg. in Is. 41:19 would thus be 
justified as against the revxn of © (6013; where Sym. 
has тиёо$ with meóky for venn). The only difficulty is 
that the common elm—U/mus campestris, L.—though 
found in northern Palestine, is uncommon (ZEP ATI): 
N. M. 
PINNACLE. 1. vnw, meš, Is. 5412, RV. See 


BATTLEMENT. 

2. nrepúyiov, Mt. 45, RVmg. * Wing. 

PINON (}3°5), a ‘duke’ of Edom (Gen. 3641; фімєс 
[A]. dfe]inwn [DEL]; x Ch. 152, bfe]inwn [BA], 
Фіма [L]. Eusebius and Jerome (OS 299 85; 1239) 
speak of a little village called Fenon (фо о» or $uwov) 
in the Idum:ean desert between Petra and Zoar, where 
mining was carried on by convicts ; cp the ruins called 
Kal'at Phenan (Lagrange, ' Phonnon,' Revue biblique, 
7 [1898] 112 Z}. 

The фериўсча pérañàa, ‘metalla ad Phoenum,' are referred 
to by classical authors among the places to which Christian 
confessors were often condemned. 

This Pinon is doubtless the PUNON (узв) of Nu. 33 42 f. 
(i5 [Sam.], Ф[є]ө [BAL], «rcv [F]), a station of the 
Israelites in their wanderings. 


PIPE. 1. ion, halil x/55n, bore, pierce; avós; 
tibia: 15.105 x K. 140 (GBA xopots ; so yopwin the two Psalm 
passages ; cpalso м іп Is, 5 12) [Ps. 149 3 150 4, read om for Бул, 
with Che.]; Is. 512 3029 Jer. 4836 r Esd. 52 Ecclus. 4021 
т Macc. 3 45 т Cor. 147; cp Mt.923 Rev. 1322 avAnrys.t See 
Music, § 4 a. 

2. 23NJ, `йейб, Vg. organum; AV ‘organ’; Gen. 4 21 
(к:Өдро); Job 2112 30 зг (jaAuósc), Ps.1504 (Opyavov) See 
Music, $ 4 ё. In Ps.1504, for 339) Соз Cheyne (/s.(?)) 
reads 2ip n£oypi2, ‘with the sweet sounds of the flute’; cp 
Ecclus. 459 (Heb.). 0°32, ‘strings’ cannot be defended hy 
Ecclus. 39 15 (Heb.), where °°" *53 is a corruption of nY3132, @ 
èv xevdpas (Hal.); nor by Ps. 4594, where we should perhaps 
read 32 02272 3D, * minas of Carchemish (they will hring) unto 
thee’ (Che. /’s.2)); cp MANEH. 

3. Ip), néked, Ezek.9813t amoOyxn? foramen? Most, as 
BDB, explain as a ‘term techn. of jewellers’ work, probahly 
some hole or cavity'; it is best at present, to abstain from a 
translation, the text being corrupt (see CHERUB, $ 2). 

РІКА (rreipac [B], т Esd.5:9, AV = Ezra 22s, 
СНЕРНІКАН. 


PIRAM (072, £e, perhaps, stripping off the 
gentilic ending, N99, ‘wild ass’; but cp Ass. purimu 
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‘wild ass,’ and firu, ‘a sprout, scion,’ also used as a 
prop. noun [see below]), the king of JARMUTH (qg.v.) 
defeated by Joshua (Josh. 103; þeidwn [B], pepaaM 
[А], peàam [L]. In the time of Sargon the king of 
the N. Arabian land of Musri was called Pir'u (see 
MIZRAIM) ; but this gives no support to the view that 
the Jarmuth of Josh. 103 was in the coast-lying region 
to the S. of Palestine, where it is possible (but not 
certain) that the Yarimuta of Am. Tab. was situated. 
For Max Miiller’s bold suggestion that the original reading 


in Josh. 103 was ‘ Pharaoh of Jarimuta,’ and that ‘king’ was 
inserted after the name had become unintelligible, see MVG, 


1897, 327 J. 

PIRATHON (DNY; фарлӨолм [В], $paa0cN 
[AL], dapa@w [Jos.]), originally no doubt a clan- 
name (= Гіга), but in Judg. 1215, and virtually in 
1 Macc. 950, a place-name. 

I. ABDON (g.v.) the Pirathonite (inne; Judg. 
121315 6 dapadwrelrns [В], 0 фраборіттѕ [A], ó ёфра- 
аборта [1.]), was buried ‘in Pirathon in the land of 
Ephraim, in the hill-country of the Amalekites’ (RV). 
Most scholars identify this Pirathon with the mod, 
Fer'atd, 6 m. WSW. of Nablus (but see OPHRAH, 3). 
It is to be observed, however, (1) that in x Ch. 823 
830 ( — 936) Abdon appears as a Benjamite family name. 
Benaiah, one of David's thirty, was also a Pirathonite 
(unpre; 25.23 30,? Tov єфраболоо [ВА ; om. L]; x Ch. 
1131, dapadwr[e}: [BAL], фарабобе [N*], Papaguver 
[Nc]; т Ch. 2714, 6 ёк фарабш» TOv viðv єфр. 
[BAL]); surely he was more probably a Benjamite 
than an Ephrainite. That Abdon was really an 
Ephraimite, now becomes doubtful. (2) Another im- 
portant point is that the situation of Pirathon is described 
twice over, and that the second description is extremely 
difficult to reconcile with the first.! The text therefore 
must be suspeeted. psx may be a corruption of 
охоп (as in 1 S. 11194, etc.). Saul's hill-country (see 
SAUL, $ т) appears to have been known as Jerahmeelite ; 
in this region Pirathon may have been situated. Prob- 
ably we should read in Judg. 1215, ‘in Pirathon in the 
лш of Jerahmeel,’ чл апа jax being variants, 
and ‘pony, like psw, a corruption of окопу. Judg. 1215 
is thus reconciled with 1 Ch.8233o. Were it not for 
the passage in 1 Ch. we might place Pirathon in Judah, 
where there seems to have been a clan-name лучо ог 
ng» (Parah or Рага}; see PAROSH, BITIHAH. 

2. We also meet with PIIARATHON (AV PHARA- 
THONI), Z.e., Pirathon, in т Mace. 950; it was one of 
the ‘strong cities in Judza' fortified by Bacchides. 
Perhaps, as G. A. Smith suggests (ÆG 355), it stood 
at the head of the Wady Fári'a, an important strategical 
position. 

In т Macc. 9 зо BARY gives каї Tijv дарува. $apa8ov. Prob- 
ably xai has dropped out before $ap.; it is supplied, with 
correct insight, by Jos., Syr., and Vet. Lat. (The absence of 
thv is of course unimportant ; cp Jos. Aat. xiii,13. So Schü., 
СІ? 1170). T. ROG 

PISGAH (72557; acra) In Dt. 341 as the text 
stands, the ‘top of the Pisgah’ (корүфнм фасга 
[BAFL]) is identified with MOUNT NERO (g.v.). Else- 
where (in D) ‘the Pisgah’ appears as the mountain 
from which Moses surveyed the promised land, Dt. 327 
(XeXa£evuevov [B]. тоо А. [AFL]), and was perhaps so 
regarded by JI (корифту 4. [BAFL], who certainly 
name it as a station in Nu. 21 20 (rov AeAa£evuevov 
[BAFL]) and, as a place where Balak sacrificed (cp 
ZOPHIM, BAMOTH-BAAL) in 2314 (XeAa£evpevov [2024 ]). 
Elsewhere in D it is a boundary mark ; we hear of ' the 
slopes of Pisgah’ Dt. 817 (aegów0 тт» ф. [BAL]; a. т. 
papayya [Е]), 449 (ас7д00 тт» rAakevryy [BAFI], 
Josh. 123 (uņnõwð ф. [B], asnðwð ф. [AF], рєс:до ф. 
[L]); ep also Josh. 18го (P: асудод p. [BA], acx0w0 
Ф. [L]. 


фосуо, Fasga, was still used for the region of Mount Nebo 


1 Cp AMALEK, and Moore, Judges, 311. 
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in the time of Eusebius (0221669 891013). The name has 
disappeared; for the combination of it with Ads el-Feshkha 
on the NW. coast of the Dead Sea (Buhl) is surely very doubtful. 
(For a suggestion of new critical problems connected with the 
names of Nebo and Pisgah, see N Eno.) F. B. 


PISGAH, SLOPES OF (13057 її), Dt. 317, 
etc. RV, AV ASHDOTH-PISGAH (g.v. ). 


PISHON, AV Pison (Hehe; olelicwn, PHISON), 
one of the four arms of the river of Paradise, Gen. 211 ; 
coupled with Tigris, Ecclus. 2125]. Eusebius (OS 
298 59) copies Josephus, who says (Ал. 1.13) that 
$e ov means multitude, and identifies it with the river 
called by the Greeks Ganges. The current explanations 
of the name are:—(r) from the Ass. jisaz(s)u, 
(a) a repository of clay, (^) a conduit of clay or wood 
(Del. Ass. Н1ИВ 532 f., but with?) Cp Del 
Par.77. To this Nestle (Marg. 5) objects that we 
should in this case have expected the form sh» ср 
wo jp; (2) from a/g, ‘to spring up’ (65 oxiprdw), 
of calves, as Jer. 5011 Mal. 32o[12], or of horses, as 
Hab. 18, and (cp Syr. pas) ' to spread oneself,’ as Nah. 
318. Nestle (Zc.) renounces Nah. 818 and Hab. 18 as 
probably corrupt, but thinks Jer. 5011 Mal. 32osafe. In 
both passages, however, the text probably needs a 
slight alteration, so that we should read Bem. ppreo, 


from ges, ‘to be fat’ (so too Gri. in Mal. ). The 
presumption therefore is that * Pishon' is corrupt. For 
a probable key to its meaning, see PARADISE. 

T. K. Ç: 


PISIDIA (н micidia [WH], Acts1424; Acts1314, 
ANTIOXEIAN THN TTICIÀIAN E after NABC], 
THe TictAiac [TR]; on the ethnic 
керн Acts1314 see end of art.) the 
broad mountain-region of the western Taurus, inter- 
vening between the plateau of Phrygia and the coast- 
plain of Pamphylia, and extending for about xoo m. 
between Lycia and Isauria (Cilicia Tracheia), It is 
one of the wildest and most picturesque regions of 
Asia Minor, the birth-place of the three Pamphylian 
rivers (the Cestrus, Eurymedon, and Melas), and the 
country of the beautiful lakes Agirdir Göl (ancient 
Limnai), Zey-SheAr С. (anc. Caralis), Buddur G. (anc. 
Ascania), and others of less size. (See Murray's 
Handbook to AM, 150 ff.) 

The Pisidian highlanders occupied the ridges of the 
Taurus, and its offshoots on the №. and S. (Strabo, 570: 
ot év efor TeNéws dpecvol, ol è kal uéxpt 
Tay ÜmwpeiQv кабђкоутєѕ ёф’ ékárepa). 
They were ruled by hereditary chieftains, and, like the 
western Cilicians, were born brigands, continually 
descending upon the lowlands and defying subjugation 
(Strabo, 571: bwép ёё ris катш ris тє év TH IHagevMa 
каї тїз €vrüs той Tatpou Oeuáxovro Tpós robs Вас:Хаѕ 
dei). Their conquest was taken in hand by the 
Galatian Amyntas, who reduced many of their fastnesses 
(Strabo, 569), but finally lost his life in operations 
against the Homonades lying on the skirts of Lycaonia 
(25 B.C.) The Romans were thus compelled to 
undertake the work of pacification themselves. 


To this end Augustus, in 6 B.C., established a series of Roman 
Colonies or garrison towns on the flanks of Pisidia. In western 
Pisidia he founded Olbasa, Comama, and Cremna, all connected 
by a military road with the Pisidian Antioch. From Antioch 
anotber military road ran south-eastwards 1o Parlais and Lystra, 
the Colonies which held in check eastern Pisidia and Isauria 
(see Ramsay, Hist. Geog. of AM, 398). 

The policy of the Imperial government was to protect 
the existing Hellenic civilisation of Asia Minor, without 
attempting to force Roman civilisation upon the people 
in its place. The mountaineers of Pisidia, however, 
were practically untouched by Hellenic influences, and 
the attempt directly to Romanise this region was im- 
peratively demanded in the interests of peace. Inscrip- 
tions show that the rural population, here as in Phrygia, 
spoke little or no Greek (cp Ramsay ' Inscr. en Langue 
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PISPAH 


Pisidienne,’ in Rev, des Univ, du Midi, 1895, p. 353 ^; 
ср id. Hist. Comm. on Gal. 150).! 

Politically the whole country formed part of the Roman 
Province of Galatia, until 74 A.D., when great part of it was 
joined to the new double province Lycia-Pamphylia. After this 
date the name Pisidia gradually drifted northwards until it 
included most of sonthern Phrygia. 

On his first journey Paul passed through Pisidia, 
apparently without stopping on the way, to Antioch 

3. Paus (Acts 18 14). On the return, Paul and 

Visits Barnabas ‘ passed throughout Pisidia’ (Acts 
' 1424 AV, д:є\№0дутєѕ тїр ILoióí(av; RV 
‘passed through’), which seems to imply preaching (see 
Ramsay in Æx. May, 1895, p. 385); but apparently 
little success attended the effort.? 

Nevertheless, there seems to remain a trace of Paul's presence 
in Pisidia, in the name Aara Вао/о given to the imposing rnins 
of the town Adada ("Аёаба), the only important city on the 
direct road from the Pamphylian coast to Antioch. “Bavdo is 
simply Падло: the modern town, also called Bardo, lies 5 or 
6 m. to the S. of the ancient site. A fine church of early date 


stands in ruins about 1 m. S. of the remains of Adada. (See 
Ramsay, Church in the Rom. Emp.(9) 20 f) 


In passing through this region, Paul may have 
experienced those ‘perils of waters,’ and ‘perils of 
robbers,’ of which we hear in 2 Cor. 1126 (xuwóbrvois 
ToTapay, kwdvvos Anora@v). The ‘perils of waters ' 
are very real in this country of mountain torrents (cp 
the implication in Strabo's remark, p. 571, уєфирох 
8' émlxewra: rais 08075. See also the dedication in Bu. 
de Corr. Heil 3479). The danger from robbers is 
illustrated by the inscriptions referring to the corps 
guarding estates (дрофућакєѕ, mapaduAaxtra:: Ramsay, 
Hist. Geogr. of AM, 174); and by the epitaph on 
a tomb near Hadrianopolis dedicated by his parents to 
Хобсоу vig брофіћак: {тфагуёут: Ото Ngorüv (Sterrett, 
Epigraphic Journey in AM, no. 156; cp Ramsay, 
op. cit, 178). An inscription found on the borders 
of Pisidia proves that in later times there was a distinct 
corps charged with the maintenance of order in the 
mountains (Ramsay, Cities and Bish. of Phryg. 1 328, 
no. 133: Айр. Elpyvatos є{ттратиштт$ ёстратєйсєто 
evddgws, ToXXoU0s deae Maràs Sid іру к.т.№.). 

In Acts 13 14 occurs the ethnic Пис:бќа, * Pisidian,’ applied to 
Antioch, the proper style of which was 'Avrióxeta ў трос Ilcatóco. 
The adjective was used by a natural development in order to 
distinguish the town from others of the same name. It was not 
until a much later period that it could be correctly described as 
ms Uvordias ‘in Pisidia’ as translated in AV (see ANTIOCH, 1, 
col. 184, and col. 1597, n. 2). 

In Mk. 143, vápóov т:істикӯѕ (ср Jn. 12 3), Jannaris conjec- 
tures IIugióucrs, and refers to Strabo 570 / (the ointments of 
Selge). үу. J. W. 


PISPAH (5228), b. Jether, in a genealogy of ASHER 
(пва), т Ch. 738 (pacoat [В], -þa [AL]). 

PISTACHIO NUTS (2203), Gen. 431: Күте, EV 
NUTS (q.v. ). 


PIT. "The words to be noticed аге: 

I. 2, 00и. For its uses see CONDUITS, $ т, 1, and 
cp PRISON. ‘The phrase ‘those that have gone down 
to the pit’ (Is. 3818 Ps. 281 cp 304 [3], 884 [s]) sounds 
Strangely. ‘Pits’ were not commonly used for burial ; 
Jer. 419 is of course no proof that they were. 43 ‘pit’ 
or ‘cistern’ and “уд ‘well’ are used metaphorically for 
Shéol, which was regarded as spacious below but narrow 
at the top (cp Ps. 6916 [15]. See Gunkel, Schöpf. 132, 
n. 8, and cp 2. 

2. "wz, 2627. See SPRINGS. Note that «wz, like 
iz, sometimes = Shéol (Ps. 55 24 [23], 69:6 [15]. 1а 
the latter passage ‘the mouth of the "w2' is spoken of. 

3. nng, XÍhath, amy fü4dh and nm Вай (х/т, to 
sink down, to be sunk into mire), literally a pit made 
to serve as a snare for animals or for men by being 
deceptively covered over with branches or with slight 
matting. Hence used figuratively (cp Eccles. 912), 

1 Ср 27. Phrygian Inscriptions of the Roman Period, in 
Zeitschr. f. vergl. Sprachf., 1887, p. 381 / 


? If any church was founded, it would be accounted Galatian, 
and be included among those to which the Ep. to Gal. was sent. 
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Ps. 1610 3010 [9] 499 [10] 5524 [23] Job1714 3324 28. 
In some of these passages EV, following @ (which 
in Ps. 916 1610 3010 has дгафӣорӣ, but in Ps. 716 9413 
15 Prov. 26 27, 800роѕ, and in Job 1473318, etc., Өаратоѕ), 
gives ‘corruption’; but the supposed derivation from 
^/nnzg ‘to destroy, corrupt’ is unnecessary and im- 
probable. 

4. RIJ, gébhe (N22, to gather together), rendered ‘pit’ in 
AV Is. 3014. See Connuits, $ 1, 2. 

5. оку, Sal, See SHEOL. 

6. 11212, enims, Bó8pos, Eccles. 108. 

7. NOB, Pd hath (2 5.179 1817). 


2417 fa, Jer. 4843 f, Lam.3 47. 
see DOVE, § 4, iv. 


8. The Gr. Bó8vvos (Mt. 15 14, etc.)=BdOpos (no. 3 above), 
signifies any hole or hollow. 

9. фрєар (Lk. 14 5 Jn. 4 11) corresponds rather to no. 2 above, 
an artificial excavation ; for тё $péap ms àgóccov (Rev. 91 х) 
see ABVSS. 

то. For troAyviov (Mk. 121 RV) see WiNEPREsS. 

PITCH. 1. ЛӘ], zépketh, Ar. zift, perhaps a loan 
word from Aram. 2220/1 (Frankel); Ex.23 (nna 
NDIII, лсфллтоттісса, bitumine ac pice) 15.849 
(micca, 22x) ; Ecclus. 13: (Heb. 19° PAIN NDI r29, 
‘Whoso touches pitch, it cleaves to his hand’ [so 
Syr.]; ©, o aTTTOMENOC THICCHC MOAYNOHCETAI); 
also Bel27 Dan. 346 @ [Song of Three Children, 23]. 
A wide term including both vegetable and mineral 
pitch (see Is. 449, which Sir W. J. Dawson regards as 
a description of a bitumen eruption, Ех2., 1886 4, p. 
76) On Ex.23 cp BITUMEN. 

2. Wa, kopher, dadaros, bitumen, Gen. 6141. See 
BITUMEN. 

PITCHER. 1. 
CRUSE, 1. 

2. 554 nebhel, Lam. 42. See BOTTLE. 

3. kepágcov Mk. 1413 Lk. 2210. See POTTERY, cp BOTTLE. 


PITHOM (07°; тєӨо [В], 118004 [A], 16000 
[F*], i800 [Fl»£], i80 [L], rei8cN [ete., ср 
МЛ`, Ѕат.]), one of the store (? see below) cities 
built by the Israelites during the Egyptian oppression, 
according to Ex. 1:11. We assume it to have been 
identical with ETHAM (g.v. ). 

Uncertain as the geography of Goshen and of the 
Exodus remains in most points, the locality of Pithom 

1. Tell el- is now generally assumed to have been 

Maskhtta determined by the excavations of E. 

"<" Naville (in the spring of 1883), described 
by him in vol. 1 of the £gypt Exploration Fund Memoirs 
under the title: ‘The Store City of Pithom and the 
Route of the Exodus,’ to which the reader is referred 
(1st edition 1885, reprinted and revised three times 
since then). 

The ruins excavated by Naville are situated in the E. 
of the Wady Tümilàt, between the railway to Ismá'iliye- 
Suez and the new (Ismá'iliye) sweet-water canal. The 
place is now called Tel(l)-el-Maskhüta, ‘hill of the 
Statue,’ froni a granite group of Rameses II., which 
represents the king standing between the two sun-gods 
Ré-Harmachis and Atum. Lepsius (Chron. 348, etc.) 
concluded from this sculpture that it indicates a place 
where Rameses II. was worshipped as a local deity (no 
cogent argument), and that, consequently, we have here 
the locality of the biblical city of Rameses. This 
hypothesis led the engineers engaged in excavating the 
Ismailiye canal to call the temporary railway-station at 
that place ‘Ramses,’ and some maps still retain that 
name, although Lepsius's theory has not been confirmed 
by the excavations. Some former visitors called the 
place Abü- Keisheib (or Kashab, Késhéb, Keisheid) ; 
the correct Arabic form seems to have been даай. 
After the removal of the monuments (the group just 
mentioned, sphinxes, etc.) to Ismàa'liye, very little re- 
niained to indicate the site of the city. Naville, how- 
ever, traced a great square brick wall, enclosing about 
55,000 square yards, and inside of it ruins of a templeand 
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Used figuratively in Is. 
Cp Snare. On Jer. 4828 


лз, kad, jópla, Gen. 24:4. See 


PITHOM 


of store chambers (sce below, § 4). Several inscriptions 
were found, from which Naville concluded 
that the name of the city was P-atim! 
(or etém, earliest form efómu), ' house (Z.e., abode) of 
Atum.'? The city Pithom had its name from the sun- 
god of Heliopolis, the protector of the whole vallev of 
Goshen, which was considered as a dependency of On- 
Heliopolis. The god Atum, represented in human 
form with the royal crown of Egypt on his head, was 
by later theology distinguished from other solar deities 
as the representative of the sinking sun. See ON. It 
is to be observed that the Coptic version of the OT has 
the more correct form ттєӨоәэм (see below). Herodotus 
(2158) states that the canal dug by Necho and Darius 
*ran somewhat above the city Bubastis at the side of 
Паторџиоѕ, the Arabian (7.e., eastern) city. It runs into 
the Red Sea.’ This description is evidently very vague. 
Formerly scholars inferred from it the identity of the 
place where that canal branched off to the E. with 
Patumos.? "This conclusion was, however, always un- 
certain, Patumos being probably mentioned by Herodotus 
only—as the most important city on the shore of the 
canal—to determine its direction. 

The geographical lists of the ancient Egyptians men- 
tion Pler)-atum (or etom[u], see above) as the capital 
of the Heroopolitan nome of Ptolemaic time, the 8th 
of Lower Egypt, and describe it as situated 'at the 
Eastern entrance of Egypt.’ For the most part the 
name Tku (read Тийе?) is connected with that place. 
Elsewhere (ExoDus, $ то) the question of identity or 
distinction of the names Pithom and 7(z)éz (Suceoth ?) 
has been touched on. It might almost be assumed 
that the one was the sacred, the other the profane 
name. Naville’s (p. 5) hypothesis is that Z(z)£z was 
originally the name of the region and was at a later 
date transferred to the town. The present writer would 
rather prefer the theory that the two names marked two 
neighhouring places (Petén: being evidently the younger 
foundation) which had grown together by expansion so 
as to form one city. Cp the passage, Pap. Anastasi, 
6416, speaking of ‘a royal frontier castle (40) of T-ku 
close by the pools of Pithom.' In the monuments 
found by Naville at Tel(1) el-Maskhüta the name 720 
is used very often and refers undoubtedly to the place 
of the excavations, whilst the other name, 'house of 
Atum,’ occurs rather rarely, —in the great inscripticn of 
Ptolemy Il., Z 14, together with 72z. ‘Thus we seem 
to have the two biblical places Pithom and Succoth so 
closely adjoining each other that their names might be 
interchanged (as is done in the geographical lists) with- 
out their being fully identical. Finally, the biblical 
ETHAM seems to be the same place. Ех. 1320 could, 
of course, not indicate a full day's march between 
Succoth and Etham, notwithstanding Nu. 336 which is 
usually understood thus. 

‘The excavations have shown that the city was founded 
by the coloniser of Goshen, the great Rameses I]. See 
GOSHEN. И has to be added that the 
tradition in Strabo, 38 (Sesostris first con- 
nected the Nile with the Red Sea) contains an element 
of truth. It refers to the construction of a canal through 
Goshen to the Bitter Lakes, which canal, however, was 
evidently intended only to furnish a regular water supply. 
We have no proof that Rameses IT. connected the Bitter 
Lakes with the Red Sea, which connection alone would 
have allowed successful navigation to the E. ‘The traces 
of a large ancient canal, near Tel(1) el-Maskhüta, belong, 


2. Old names. 


3. History. 


1 Formerly fr, a 


NL FN 


3 Lepsius, е tried to identify Pithom with the 
ruins of Tell) Abū Islemán near that junction, before the en- 
trance to the valley of Goshen. 

1 Naville tried to alter the text, so that it would read: 
the side of Patumos, etc., it (the canal) runs into the Red © 
Unfortunately, this alteration is rather violent. 
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probably, to the later constructions of Necho, Darius, 
and Trajan. The kings of dynasty 22 left traces of their 
building activity in 'Tel(1) el-Maskhüta, later Nectanebo. 
It must have been a very important place under the 
later dynasties and the Ptolemies, after the connection 
between the Bitter Lakes and the Red Sea had made it 
a port of trade. The Greeks, who called it Heroopolis 
or Heroónpolis,! describe it as such. Passages which 
speak of Heroopolis as a port of the Red Sea seem to refer 
to its situation on the canal (about the middle of its 
course) and not to niean that it was actually on the Red 
Sea. For the objections to the popular theory that a 
gulf of the Red Sea extended, at that time, as far as to 
Pithom-Succoth, see Exopus. [A large inscription of 
Ptolemy 11., Philadelphus, was found there, commentor- 
ating various expeditions to the coast of Eastern Africa 
sent forth from that place.] ‘The Romans built there a 
large fortified camp, Hero Castra, for which they seem 
to have destroyed most of the earlier monuments, much 
to the disadvantage of modern archzeology. The Thou 
of the Itinerarium Antonini, however, does not seem to 
be Pithom as was assumed by Lepsius, ctc. Only two 
MSS read ломит; the Notitia Dignitatum has the 
better reading 7ohu, and the situation, 50 К. m. from 
Heliopolis, 48 from Pelusium, does not agree with our 
Pithom (thus, correctly, Naville). The Coptic versions 
render the Heroonpolis of Gen. 4629 © by тєӨшм, 
thus proving that the place retained its old Egyptian 
name by the side of the Greek one, even in the Christian 
period. 

It remains to speak of the designation of Pithom, 
Rameses (and On, @) as ‘treasure’ (AV) or ‘store’ 
cities. The word used in Ex.1:3 is 
nip which seems to niean ‘cities for 


magazines.” Cp STORE CITIES. The translation of ©, 
‘ fortified cities,’ is inadequate (although, of course, such 
frontier places must have been fortified, and we have read 
of fortifications above, Papyrus Anastasi, 6). It is very 
remarkable that on the spot of Naville’s excavations large 
store-houses or granaries were found for the first time. 
Naville (p. 9-10) describes them: large buildings with 
thick walls, 2 to 3 yds. thick, of crude bricks, consisting 
of a great number of rectangular chambers of various 
sizes, none of which had any communication with each 
other. These are the granaries which, according to 
numerous pictures, were filled from the top and could 
be emptied from above or through a reserve door in the 
side. The hieroglyphic sign jzw7,? ‘granary,’ repre- 
sents two such magazine chambers without connection 
between each other, constructed on a thick layer of 
beaten clay to keep the rats from digging into them. 
No other examples have been excavated besides thosc 
in Tel(1) el-Maskhüta, which is a very significant fact, 
and may serve as a confirmation to the translation given 
above. Whether those large royal granaries of Pithom- 
Succoth had a special (military or other) intention cannot 
be determined at present [cp Crit. Bib]. — w. M. M. 


PITHON (ЛӘ, 1 Ch. 835, jT B 941t, cp PUTHITE 


Impl; 9foj6ov [B; x in 941], фор [A], d«090 [L]), descen- 
dant of Saul mentioned in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.7., § 9 
ii. В), 1 Ch. 8352941. 


PLACE, ABSALOM'S( пак П!), 25-1826. See 
ABSALOM, end; and Moe 

PLAGUE (02), 92), 12372, 1312), cp DISEASES, col. 
1104; also LEPROSY, and PESTILENCE. For Plague- 
boils (ebay; Dt. 2827 RV"£, 1 S. 5 f.) see EMERODS, 
begin. 


PLAGUES, THE TEN. The signs and judgments 
which preceded the deliverance of the Israelites from 


4. Store cities. 


1 We have other examples in which the Greeks translated the 
name Atum, Etóm, by ‘hero.’ 
ә 


Dy 


3 Cp Exopus (Book), § 3, ii. 
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the Egyptian bondage. ‘They are described in detail 
in Ex. 78-1110, to which 1229 1426-29 form an appendix, 
and are epitomised in Ps. 7842-51 53 ё, 10527-361; see 
also rhetorical references in Wisd. 16-19. The common 
term ‘plague’ is not strictly accurate. Some of the 
occurrences referred to have the character of ‘reprisals’; 
they are divine ‘strokes’ (ys, néga, пыз, maggephak) 
or judgments on the obstinate king of Egypt. Others 
are rather ‘signs,’ ‘portents,’ ‘significant wonders’ 
(ngo, mdphéth) and serve to accredit Moses and Aaron 
as Yahwé's ambassadors; they are, however, not without 
a strong magical tinge, and it is even possible for the 
Egyptian magicians to reproduce, or at least attempt 
to reproduce, the same thing at Pharaoh's command. 

So much by way of preliminaries. Further details 
will follow as soon as we have given some attention to 
the circumstances under which the 
events are reported to have occurred. 
It should be noticed that, however patriotic the writers 
are, they enable us to look at things to some extent 
from Pharaoh's point of view ; probably enough, the 
story which they severally reproduce is based on a much 
simpler tradition, which said nothing of ‘portents’ or 
'plagues, and traced the Exodus of the Israelites to 
the apprehensions caused to the Misrites? by the 
excessive multiplication of their visitors, which occasioned 
frequent and bitter racial strifes, and also to a matter 
of profound religious importance to which we shall 
return. The later editors of the tradition are therefore 
perhaps, in spite of themselves, not wholly unjust to 
Pharaoh. ‘This is what stands in Ex. 18 (J): 

Now there arose a new king who knew not Joseph. And he 
said to his people, Behold, the people of the b'ne Israel are too 
many and too mighty for us; come, let us deal cleverly with 
them, lest they multiply (further), and when any war happens, 
they join themselves to our enemies, and fight against us, and 
(so) withdraw from the land. | 

We learn in the sequel that Pharaoh set the Israelites 
to great public works, treating them with the oppressive- 
ness usual to Oriental rulers in such cases, and that 
Moses, who enjoyed the immunity from personal violence 
proper to a prophet, and could therefore approach 
Pharaoh, asked leave for the Israelites to go three days’ 
journey into the wilderness to hold a hag (see FEASTS, 
§ 6, DANCE, § 3) to their God. Now begins that 
strange contest between the two great powers, in which 
we cannot but blame the imperfect truthfulness (cp 
Moses, § 9) alike of Pharaoh, who breaks his word, 
and of Moses, who (according to J) attempts to 
mystify the Egyptian king by making believe that 
the Israelites only desire to go three days’ journey 
into the wilderness. It must be admitted, however, 
that both E and P ascribe a higher moral standard 
to Moses, whom they represent as saying with the 
utmost plainness, ‘Thus saith Yahwe, Let my people 
go'? (51; cp 611), and that the imperative demands of 
Egyptian patriotism explain, if they do not altogether 
excuse, the conduct of Pharaoh. All Egyptian kings 
understood the danger to which the state might be 
exposed by the machinations of fugitives from Egypt. 
Ebers has already referred to a provision in the treaty 

1 The epitome in Ps.78 is the more important; that in 
Ps. 105 appears to imitate Ps. 78. The writer of Ps. 78 draws 
his material from J, on which Rothstein (ZH77, 1890) bases a 
theory that underlying our Ps. 78 is an earlier and shorter psalm 
of pre-exilic origin. It is perhaps more probable, however, that 
the contents of our Ps. 78 are a selection from a longer poem on 
the edifying use of the history of Israel, and that this poem had 
a wider range as regards the Egyptian plagues. Duhm’s theory 
that 78 49 /. is an interpolation ‘ which originally had probably 
nothing at all to do with the Egyptian plagues ‘is based on the 
unemended MT. ‘Their soul,’ however, in v. so refers, not to 
the Egyptians in general, nor to ‘godless Israelites,’ but to the 
firstborn of the Egyptians, who are described in the (douhtless) 
true text as ‘the sons that they delighted in,’ mmo 525 wi 
DMNA “a2, been. (See Che. Ре. (2).) 

* Misrites,' to leave the question open, whether Egyptians or 
Musrites of N. Arabia are meant. See Moses, § 6. 
3 We assume (with Bacon) that the words *that they may 


hold a feast Gin) to me in the wilderness’ (5 1) are a harmon- 
istic insertion. 


1. Circumstances. 
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between Rameses II. and Hetasar, the prince of the 
Heta, relative to such fugitives (Durch Gosen, 86). 
Pharaoh might well have thought that a combination 
of the Israelites with other Semitic tribes would have 
imperilled his kingdom. Hence, we can understand 
how, trusting in the protection of his own great god 
(Amen-ré' 2), and acting on the advice of his priests and 
prophets, the ‘Pharaoh of the Exodus’ could turn a 
deaf ear to the Semitic prophet. It was only natural 
too that, when entangled in a net which enfolded him 
the more tightly the more he sought to break from it, 
he gave way for a moment, and sought to impose 
conditions on the spokesman of the Israelites. At first 
they were not all to go; then, they were not to go very 
far away (2.е., not to leave the land of Egypt); then, 
they were to leave their flocks and herds behind as a 
pledge of their return. To this last demand Moses 
replies that ‘not a hoof’ shall be left, and the enraged 
king threatens even Moses with death if he enters his 
presence again. The Hebrew leader rejoins with 
cutting irony, ‘Thou hast spoken well; I will see thy 
face again no more.’ Thereupon Moses announces 
what should be Yahwe’s final judgment—the death of 
the firstborn (though Yahweé still has in reserve another 
known only to himself) The threat is fulfilled. In 
hot haste the Israelites are dismissed—apparently how- 
ever, in Pharaoh's intention, only for a time,? and the 
king even beseechingly says, as he dismisses them, 
‘bless me also '——z.e., save me by your potent influence 
with your God from a prolongation of his wrath. 

We now return to the plagues. It has long ago been 
remarked that, with the exception of the first (the rod 

and the serpent, 78-13), which has the 
2 Threetold character of a magical performance, all 
stand connected with definite natural 
occurrences, and that the plagues related 
by P have a specifically Egyptian character. Never- 
theless all these natural events have such intensifying 
details and occur in such rapid succession that we feel 
that we are not reading the record of an extraordinarily 
bad year but that a supernatural agency is at work. It 
is, however, a threefold representation that we have 
before us. The purpose of the wonders, as we have 
seen, is expressed in two different ways. It may be 
added that the agency is represented in three modes. 
At one time it is Aaron who is the wonder-worker, 
stretching forth his rod at the bidding of Moses; at 
another it is Moses himself who does so at the command 
of Yahwe; in yet other cases it is Yahwé who works 
the wonder after having announced it by Moses. 

"This threefold mode of representation corresponds to 
a threefold literary source (P J E). According to 
E, Moses has received from Yahwe the potent rod, or 
staff, of God (cp 41720, and cp Moses, § 8). We 
may therefore attribute to E all those instances in 
which Moses is the wonder-worker. According to P, 
Yahwe sends Moses and Aaron to Pharaoh (cp 71 /.) ; 
thus we шау assign to P all the passages in which 
Aaron works the wonders on the instructions of Moses. 
To J there will belong all those ‘ plagues’ properly so 
called which are sent directly by Yahweé after being 
announced by Moses. 

It is fortunate that in some cases the narratives of P 
and J have been preserved intact, so that we know the 
Scheme or plan of representation adopted in these two 
documents, and, where there is a fusion of elements, 
can restore the original form of the respective accounts. 
'The usual frame-work of P is as follows :? 


representa- 
tion. 


1 Moses, then, can hardly have been resident in an outlying 
province of Egypt. "The old tradition seems to have placed the 
Israelites in the midst of the land of their sojourn (see Beke, 
Orig. Biblice, 1277; MOSES, $ 4). 

2 Only for a tinie,—otherwise 12314 and 32 would be super- 
fluous; note also 00733 WNI (v. 32, (5 om.) and 039373 (v. 31, 


Knob. Di. Rys.). AC 
3 See Baentsch's full and lucid note on the Plagues in his * 
commentary. : 
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Then Yahwé said to Moses, say to Aaron, Stretch forth thy 
rod . . . and there shall Бе... And they did so and Aaron 
stretched forth his rod and there was... And so did the 
magicians with their enchantments ... And Pharaoh's heart 
xo hardened, and he did not listen to them, as Yahwè had 
said. 

J's formula is quite different : 

And Yahwè said to Moses, Go in to Pharaoh, and say to him, 
Thus saith Yahwe, the God of the Hebrews, Let my people go 
that they may worship me, and if thou refuse to let them go, 
behold I will... KA Yahwè did so and sent... And 
Pharaoh called for Moses and said Entreat for me that Yahwè 
cause to depart . . . And Moses went ont from Pharaoh and 
cried to Vahwé. And Vahwé did according to the word of 
Moses and caused to depart... But Pharaoh hardened his 
heart and did not let the people go. 


It is noticeable here that the delivery of the divine 
command to Pharaoh by Moses and the refusal of 
Pharaoh to let the people go, are not expressly stated. 
The formula of E is best seen in 102: J. : 

And Yahwé said to Moses, Stretch forth thy hand to... 
that there may be... And Moses stretched forth his hand 


to... and there was... But Vahwe made Pharaoh's heart 
firm and he was not willing to let them go. 


With these data as a clue we are able to assign the 
various portents and plagues to their several sources 
thus : 

P J E 
1. Rod and serpent. , 
2. Water into blood. 1. Waters smitten; r. Nile water into 


fish die. blood. 

3: ium 2. Frogs. [2. Frogs ; perhaps.] 
4. Lice: 

з. Flies. 
5. Boils. T К [3. Boils; perhaps.] 

4. Murrain. 

5. Hail. 4. Hail. 

6. Locusts. 5. Locusts. 


6. Darkness. 
7. Deathof firstborn. 7. Death of firstborn. 


It will be noticed that in P there are only five plagues. 
P's object is to make them all specifically Egyptian. 
'The second, third, and fourth follow the natural order 
of certain phenomena which are of regular recurrence 
in Egypt (cp Macalister, ‘Plagues,’ Hast. DR 38922, 
but sce criticism below, $ 3). ‘They are also wrought by 
Aaron by means of his rod or magic staff. Hence their 
co-ordination with the rod-and-serpent miracle, and 
their separation from the death of the firstborn and the 
destruction of the Egyptians in the yam suph (see RED 
SEA) These two events, however, serve as an appendix 
to the list of ‘portents’; in the case of the yam sgh 
the stretching forth of the ' rod' is specially mentioned. 
Thus even with P the sacred number seven is duly 
recognised. 

In J the ‘ plagues’ strictly deserve the name: their 
one object is to break down the resistance of Pharaoh. 
Hence nothing is said about the rod and the serpent, 
and the death of the firstborn can be included. There 
is no human agency in the sending and in the removal 
of these calamities. All that Moses has to do is to 
announce the plague, and at Pharaoh's request to 
intercede for its removal. Moreover the events are 
described realistically. It is only in the circumstances 
that the miraculous element appears. Natural succession 
has nothing to do with this arrangement; they are in 
an ascending scale of severity. Moreover, it is only the 
first three that are quite specifically Egyptian. 

E, as we have seen elsewhere (Mosks, $ 8), coin- 
cides to some extent with P in the importance attached 
io the wonder-working staff. Hence the wonderful 
works are at once credentials of Moses (who is theagent), 
and proofs of the might of him by whom Moses is sent. 
That E’s heptad is less perfectly preserved than J's isa 
mere accident. 

The last of the plagues is the only one that is dated ; 
the death of the firstborn was in the spring—in the month 

3. Period. MA P gives one the impression that 

ow follows on blow without any pause. 
E, too, since there is no mention of constantly renewed 
negotiations, presupposes a rapid succession of blows. 
Still, one of the plagues requires three days (Ex. 1022 f. ), 
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and afterwards the Israelites have time enough to obtain 
ornaments from the Egyptians. It is in J that the 
longest time is required for the due observance of solemn 
formalitics, etc. Even in J, however, it is a question 
only of days, not of months ; otherwise, indeed, Pharaoh 
would have had time to plan new measures of oppression. 
We can hardly therefore venture with Macalister (Hast. 
DB 33926) to suppose that, in the intention of the nar- 
rators, the plagues are to be spread over the period 
between August and the following April. 

It is unnecessary to give a complete investigation here 
of the natural phenomena described in the narratives. 

5 See the various illustrative articles—e.g., 

4. Details. Lice, FLY, Воп, HAIL, Locust, esr: 
BORN. Let us notice, however, that P’s first sign—that 
of the rod and the serpent (Ex. 7 9)—is the converse of the 
common juggler's trick of benumbing venomous serpents 
so that they are as stiff as rods (cp SERPENT, 8 3). 
Macalister (Hast. DB 3889a) states that he has seen both 
a snake and a crocodile thrown by hypnotism into com- 
plete rigidity. Unintentionally supplementing this, 
Ohnefalsch-Richter (Aypros, 195 f.) compares the snake- 
staves (staves ending with the heads of snakes) of 
Cyprus, which he thinks originally belonged to sorcerers. 

The plague of the water made blood is no mere natural 
phenomenon, though it may seem to resemble one. The 
Nile in Egypt towards the close of June changes colour 
from the successive floods turbid with mud. ‘In eight 
or ten days it has turned from grayish-blue to dark red, 
occasionally of so intense a colour as to look like newly 
shed blood.’ Тһе Red Nile, however, is not unwhole- 
some like the Green Nile (Maspero, Daron of Civ. 23), 
and when a famous hymn to the Nile (XP 45; RPO 
351) speaks of the unkindness of the Nile as bringing 
destruction to the fishes, it is the Nile at its lowest (first 
half of June) that is meant. 

The plague of frogs is one that would frequently occur 
in Egypt but for the ibis. ‘The bird, by seeking its 
proper food, does the country a singular service, freeing 
it from vermin, which, were they to remain and rot, 
would certainly occasion a stench mortal to men and 
beasts’ (Hasselquist, J'evages, 86). 

It is stated respecting the locusts that they were 
brought by an east wind (msp m 10:3) It is not 
often that this wind brings locusts to Egypt; on the 
other hand, it would be a perfectly natural phenomenon 
in Palestine where the writer lived. The writer of б, 
living in Egypt, substitutes the vóros or south(-west) 
wind. That locusts were in fact dreaded by ancient 
agriculturists in Egypt is attested by Erman, though 
Hasselquist ( l'eyages, 233) states as the result of inquiry, 
that they ‘at least never occasion a plagua to the country 
(Egypt), as they do in other places.’ 

'The plague of darkness reminds one forcibly of the 
darkness of a great sand-storm such as the Hamsin (S. 
or SW.) brings in early spring. This electrical wind 
may be expected during the twenty-five days before and 
the twenty-days after the vernal equinox (hence its name 
damsin- so) It blows, however, only for two or three 
or four days at a time. The French traveller Denon 
( Voyages, ap. Di.) remarks that the dust-clouds of the 
Hamsin sometimes travel in streaks, so that some parts 
of a country might be free from the pernicious blast (cp 
Ex. 10236, ‘but all the bne Israel had light in their 
dwellings ').1 

It has been thought by some that the death of the 
firstborn was due to plague. The parallelism of 2 K. 
1935 Is. 3736 might suggest this; but though a pesti- 
lential disease might, as Dr. C. Creighton points out, 
fall upon one class of people and spare another, the 
narrative distinctly confines its incidence to the Egyptian 
firstborn of men and beasts, which cannot be called a 
class in Dr. Creighton's sense. We are evidently to 
suppose the direct agency of a supernatural being called 


1 Elsewhere E presupposes that Israelites and Misrites dwelt 
together. See Baentsch’s note, and Beke, 2с. 
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‘the destroyer’ (see DESTROYER); cp Ex. 1223 Ps. 
7849 f. (for emendation see col. 3785, note r). 

A fresh light, however, seems to be thrown on the 

story by the well-grounded theory that the scene of the 

striking narrative in Gen. 22 1-14 wasorigin- 

poe or ally EE in Jerahmeelite or Musrite 

SHED EE: territory, not far (probably) from Kadesh ; 
see MORIAH, and cp Winckler, G/ 244, n. 1. 

The object of that legendary narrative was to oppose 
the practice of sacrificing firstborn sons which must have 
been prevalent in the land of Musri where Israelitish 
clans (represented alike by Abraham and by Moses) prob- 
ably sojourned (cp ISAAC, JACOB, Moses). It is difficult 
not to think that the tradition on which the narrative in 
Ex. 1229-36 was based had a similar object.1 The clans 
of Israel, it was probably said, came out from Misrim, 
from the house of the Arabians (Ex. 133, emended, see 
MOSES, $ 11), because Yahwe had told them not to go 
on sacrificing their firstborn sons, but to redeem them 
(Ех. 1311 #8). There was a time when the divine voice 
had spoken otherwise (cp Gen. 222) ; but now that voice 
bade them leave their native land, like Abraham, rather 
than persist in an antiquated and undesirable religious 
practice. When the story of the peaceful Exodus (see 
Moses, § 11) from Misrim (Musri) was transformed into 
the story of an Exodus in trembling haste from ‘the 
land of Misraim (Egypt), from the house of servants,' it 
became neeessary to reshape the old tradition, so as to 
make the slaying of the firstborn of the Egyptian Misrites 
the punishment inflicted upon the foreign oppressors by 
the offended Yahwé. In а word, it became a ‘ plague,’ 
and the imagination of great narrators was at once stirred 
to produce other plagues to accompany it, 

Taking the institution of the Passover (pesak) in con- 
neetion with the slaying of the firstborn of the Misrim, 
one may ask whether the original tradition must not have 
represented the paschal sacrifice as Israel's suószi/ue for 
the sacrifice of the firstborn of men (cp Gen. 2213). We 
are not at all obliged to aceept this representation (cp 
AS) 365) ; the simplest and most natural view of this 
characteristically Arabian practiee (cp RS@ 227) is 
different. See FIRSTBORN, PASSOVER. But it is one 
which would naturally suggest itself at a certain stage of 
religious reflection. 

It is useless to appeal in behalf of the historicity of 
the ‘ten plagues’ to the threefold tradition of JEP, or 
to the comparatively accurate local colouring. Egypt- 
ologists inform us that Min-mes was the name of the 
chief magician under Rameses II., and that Me(r)neptah 
losta son. What critical use can we possibly niake of 
these facts? Egyptian history is silent on all the points 
of real critical importanee. Even OT critics have thought 
it worth while to conjecture that some calamities whieh 
may have fallen upon Egypt and facilitated the Exodus 
may have been transformed into the so-called plagues. 
A needless suggestion, even from a conservative critical 
point of view. The fact of the migration, and the super- 
natural powers of the leader being granted, it was natural 
to make the departure of the Israelites as full of the 
marvellous as possible, in order to enhance the greatness 
of Yahwe. 

In truth it is a * theologoumenon ' that we have before 
us, and as such the story of the plagues is of deep interest. 
Let us elose this article with a descrip- 
tion (fron Baentsch, p. 57) of the dis- 
tinctive religious characteristies of the 
three great narrators. 

‘The Yahwe of J is the Yahwé who personally inter- 
feres with the course of nature, and manifests himself as 
lord of the elements, who makes his personal presence 
everywhere felt, and transacts history under our very 
eyes. E’s conception of God is more abstraet ; still 
moreso is that of P. In both Yahwé is seated above 


6. Religious 
characteristics. 


1 The connection between the story in Ex. 12 29 f. and that 
of the sacrifice of Isaac has been pointed out hy Frazer, Golden 
Bough\?), 2 49, who, however, works out the idea quite differently. 
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the world and does not interfere personally in its affairs. 
'The growing tendency to introduce intermediate agents 
between God and the world finally led to the later de- 
velopment of the doctrine of angels.’ Above all let us 
in conclusion remember that God is not banished from 
the history of Israel even if the Exodus was attended 
by no physical signs and wonders, no slaughter of the 
Egyptian firstborn, no drowning of a hostile king in the 
Red Sea. T. K. C. 


PLAIN, corresponds to seven Hebrew words in OT 
and one Greek word in N'T. 

1. bax, ‘abel, ‘a meadow’ ($$ 89-100); so Judg. 1133, mg. 
(ABEL-CHERAMIM). 

2. jos, "elon, ‘oak’ (?), or perhaps rather ‘sacred tree’ (see 
Oak, TEREBINTH). Only in place-names; thus Gen. 126, see 
MonEH ; 13 18 1413, see MAMRE; Judg. 411 96 37, see BEzAA- 
NANNIM; 15.103, see TABOR, ALLON-BACHUTH. Here AV, 
like Vg., is guided by the euphemistic rendering of the Targg. 
(0872), but Ф and Pesh. render correctly. 


з. MVPD Sik ah, * 
4. 722, РАР, 
Jordan valley, primarily the district of Jericho, see JonpAN, § 2 


(5 generally ў H meptxwpos or Ta mepéxopa [ВХАРЕЕТ Л, less often 
7 тєрго+ко$ [BADEL], and in two passages treated as a proper 
name; 25.18 23, кєҳар [DL], xa«xap[^]; Neh. 322, axexap [B], 
axxexéap [A], xexap [x], where BL confusing 3 with 3 has mpwto- 
tokov) called by Jos. (B/ iv.82) rò uéya medior a still common name 
for which isno. 6. In Neh. 3 22 the word ‘plain,’ RVmg. ‘circuit,’ 
probably means ‘district "(of Jerusalem), On 2 5.1823 (‘by the 
way of the plain,’ RV) see Mananam, and cp Wi. G/ 2235. 


20е, ‘level land,’ as, e.g., in Is. 40 4 (‘the rugged 


5. үр, 211507, 

shall become а level land’; AV ‘the crooked shall be made 
straight’), but very often in the specialised sense of ‘the table- 
land of Moan’ [g.7., and єр SHARON], e.g., Josh. 139 16 4 (AV 


in Dt. 4 43, ‘plain country =rf үй т veu [В AL]. © oftenest 


treats it asa proper name (u[elawp [BNAFQL], В:сор [A опсе]), 
ue sometimes renders тєбєор, тебиз]. 


6. NIW, “drabah, preserved in КУ (and Josh. 1818 AV) asa 


proper name, Arabah, meaning the whole depression from the 
Sea of Galilee to the Gulf of 'Akába, the S. part of which is still 
called w. el ‘Araba ; see DESERT, 8$ 2(4), 3 (2). We also hear 
of the ‘plains ('arboth) of Jericho’ (z.g., 2 K. 255); for this 
phrase and also for (5's renderings see ARABAH, but cp MOAB, 
$1, n. 1. In 2 S. 15 28 and 17 16 Kr., ‘the plains of the wilder- 
TES "(42992 many) might mean ‘the plains of Jericho’ (cp 
2 K. 255); still, though the versions (but see L) support Kr., the 
Kt. reading, * the fords of the wilderness ' (adopted by RV; "AV 
‘plain, ‘plains’), is preferable, See Forps; FERRY- BOAT. L 
in 2 S. 1528 єтї ts éAaías èv TH ép. (cp тт. 18 23). 

7- none, Sephelih, ‘lowland,’ very frequent, e.g., Jer. 17 26 


Ob. 19 Zech. 7 7 ; usually rendered in AV ‘ vale, valley, valleys,’ 
by RV everywhere correctly ‘lowland.’ See SHEPHELAH. 

In EVmg. of Gen. 145 mé (‘a level place’), regarded in the 
text as part of a pr. n. (see KiRIATHAIM and cp SHAVEH in v. 
17), is rendered ‘ plain,’ as is bry, ‘tree ' Crep[e]i.év8ov [AE], Tepe- 
BivOov [L], similarly Pesh. ; Vg. campestria) in AVmg. of Gen. 
146. See EL-PARAN, and cp the explanation above under (2). 

8. The only Greek word in the NT to be recorded is meóuvós 
(both meb[e].vós and meĝíov are frequent in e and Apoc.) In 
Lk. 617 АУ, * stood in the //azz' should be ‘stood on a spot in 
the plain’ (émi TÓmov weduvov), t.e., at the foot of the mountain 
(according to Mk. and Lk. probably some definite hill near 
Capernaum) referred to in v. 12. RV renders ‘on a level place,’ 
as 1f some flat place on the side of the mountain. Plummer 
remarks that this would suit the multitudes bringing sick people 
to be healed better than a plateau high up the mountain. — meótov 
Judith 15 (borders of Ragau) 16 (of Arioch) 18 (of Esdraelon) 
2 21 (of Bectileth) 2 27 (of Damascus) 33 [BA] (fields of wheat) 4 5 
(fields) 4 6 (open country near Dothaim) 5 1 (champaign countries) 
6 4 (fields) 6 тт (plain) 7 18 (plain) 8 3 (field) 14 2 (field) 15 2 (plain) 
Wisd. 197 Ecclus. 2414 1 Macc. 3 24 (plain = Shephelah) 46 14 7. 
21 552 1071 737783 1167. 12 49 1313 148 16 5 11 2 Macc. 14 33. 


PLAIN, CITIES OF THE (“Í en 0), Dt. 310. 
See Арман AND ZEBOIM, SODOM AND GOMORRAH, 
BELA, ZOAR; also (Dt. 310) MOAB. 

PLAISTER. Passing over with brief mention ‘the 
plaister (Dan. 55, Wd, gir; KONIAMa) of the wall’ 
on which MENE, MENE (¢.v.) was written, directions as 
to ‘plaistering’ anew the leprous house (Lev. 1442, 
Mid, eZadeiuo), the ‘plaister’ in Jer. 3013 (RV™S 
for "orn, but ineonsistently not in 4611), and the verb 
' to plaister ' (ПУ) in 15. 3821, the last two of which 
references have to do with wounds (see MEDICINE, and for 
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a highland plain’ (see VALLEY). 


‘circle,’ often applied to some part of the 


PLAITS 


Is., Zc., Fic, $ 3), we pause on the command of Moses in 
Dt. a that the Israelites set up great stones and plaister 
them with plaister (ЭД WW’, KONIACEIC KONIA: 
calce levigabis) If the text is correct, the * plaistering ' 

—which means here giving a coat of gypsum (see LIME) 
—stands in close relation to the recording of ‘the words 
of this law.’ The word used for this recording is ans, 


which, according to Dillmann, means writing with ink 
(cp 1718 319), but, according to Driver, inscribing with 
some special pigment analogous to that employed in the 
wall-paintings and inscriptions of Egypt. The exegetical 
question, however, must be subordinated to a historical 
and text-critical one. 


If—as many converging phenomena show—there was an older 
story of the migration of certain Israelite clans, which said no- 
thing of crossing the Jordan, and represented the immediate 
goal of the migration to be the Negeb (see Moses, $ 6; 
Neces), and if the text of Dt. 11 and 11 29 has been correctly 
restored elsewhere (SurH, Moren), it follows that the text of 
Dt. 27 2 needs careful revision in accordance with those passages. 
The duty is in fact urgent, for the commentaries are by no means 
satisfactory, and we are justified in building on the well-grounded 
textual emendations referred to. The scene of the address 
of Moses to the Israelites was originally represented as ‘ opposite 
Zarephath ’ (11) and the ‘mountains’ spoken of in 1129 
were in ' Arab-jerahmeel, at the entrance of Cusham, in the 
land of the Kenites' Consequently it becomes natnral to 
emend 272 thus, ‘When ye have passed through Jerahmeel 
to the land . . thou shalt set thee up great stones 7 
Zarephath of Missur? (Cp ZAREPHATH.) See Crit. Bid. 
The ‘words of this law’ were presumably to be engraved (cp 
Now. Arch.1290, and WRITING), not, however, on the altar- 
stones (as the writer of Josh. 832 supposed), but on the ‘great 
stones,' which were of course not unhewn like the altar-stones. 

T K C 


PLAITS (D'A), Cant. 110 f RV. See NECKLACE. 


PLANE (MSP, traparpadic P Aq. in От] 
ВХАОГ om.) Is. 4413}. © incomplete and corrupt. 
Cp HANDICRAFTS, § 2. 


PLANE TREE AV Chestnut Tree (PIW, ‘armon ; 
TTAATANOC, Gen. 3037; EAATH, Ezek. 318T [Th. trAa- 
TaNoc]). The Hebrew name is most likely connected 
with a root meaning ‘to scale off’ (Ges. Zhes.), and is 
thus appropriate to the plane (Platanus orientalis, L.) 
which peels annually. According to Tristram (УАВ, 
345)—who says ‘ we never saw the chestnut in Palestine, 
excepting planted in orchards in Lebanon ’—the plane 
‘is frequent by the sides of streams and in plains, both 
on the coast and in the northern parts of the country. 
: It is common on the banks of the Upper Jordan, 
and of the Leontes, where it overhangs the water.’ The 
identification is supported by nearly all ancientauthorities, 
though © goes astray in Ezek.318. The mistaken 
rendering of AV is of Jewish origin. 

For the 1978, /idAár, of Is. 41 19 60131 RVmz., see PINE, 2. 
N. M. 
PLANETS (NBID), 2 К.935 EV. See STARS. 


PLANTINGS OF ADONIS (DNI 7152), Is. 17 10 
RV"z. See ADONIS. 


PLATE. 1. EV rendering of py, sis; тєтаћоу ; 


lamina), the golden object in the high priest's mitre, Ex. 28 36 etc. 
See MITRE, $ 3,4 


2. m, {йй (5 om.), an obscure term in the description of 
the bases of the ‘molten sea,’ 1 K. 7 36. 

3. DYO, seránim (rà mpoaéxovro), axles of bronze belonging 
to bronze wheels, 1 K. 7 30. 

4. OND, PaA tim (Аєтїбєє), thin plates of metal, Ex. 393 Nu. 
17 3 [16 38]. Cp EMBROIDERY, OUCHES. 

PLATFORM (7\20), 2K. 1114 233 
PILLAR (g.v. ). 

PLATTER (miNaZ), Lk. 1139. 
also meals, § 9. 


PLEDGE (9371, 24001; eneyypacmoc ot -ma, Ezek. 
18 12 16 3315 [GA évexvpov], or OIDY, ‘ddd, évéxvpov, Dt. 
2410 ff; also |270, 'érábón арраВшь, Gen. 38 17 1820, whilst 
nawy, ‘arubbah, occurs once in a general sense (1 S. 17 18, ‘ token,’ 
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куше, EV 


See CHARGER, 3; 


PLEDGE 


see BDB; GA öga av xpygwarv, GB omits, er Tò epova) and 
when used in a technical legal sense means ‘security ’ (Prov. 
17 rst). The corresponding verbs are zw. ‘to give in pawn,' 
‘to pledge,’ and also ‘to become security,’ and Son, ‘to take 
something in pawn or pledge.’ 

Elsewhere (LAW AND JUSTICE, $ 16) it is pointed 
out that the old legislation as to pledges goes on the 
supposition that indebtedness between 
Israelites can only have its origin in the 
poverty of one of the parties which compels him to have 
recourse to his more prosperous brother for a loan 
of the means of subsistence. "The provisions even of 
the oldest legislation on this subject, and still more 
those of Dt., have therefore the express tendency and 
intention to protect the poor debtor against the oppres- 
sion of his creditor. The usual method adopted by the 
creditor to secure his money was to exact a pledge. 
Houses and vineyards were so given (Neh. 53), although 
as to the form in which this was done we learn nothing. 
From Neh. 53 / compared with 55 it would appear 
that the mortgaged land passed into the possession of 
the creditor and was redeemed only by repayment of 
the loan. So far as earlier times are coneerned, we 
read nothing about the mortgaging of lands, nor yet 
does the law mention such a thing; we are thus left in 
ignorance as to what the ancient custom was in this 
respect. If the needy person had no land he could 
give his sons and daughters in pledge; when this 
happened they passed into the possession of the creditor 
as slaves (Neh. 55; see SLAVERY); where loans of 
comparatively small amount were concerned the creditor 
took such pledge as suited him from the household 
goods of the debtor—such as clothing, hand-mill, or 
other domestic implenient, staff or signet-ring (cp Gen. 
3818). 

The old law in the Book of the Covenant intervenes 
in behalf of the debtor so far at least, as to enact that if 
the pledge be the upper garment or mantle 
it must be returned to its owner before 
nightfall, ‘ for it is his only covering : wherein shall he 
sleep?’ (Ex. 2226 f.). Garments seem, as a rule, to 
have been favourite pledges (Am.28 Job 226 Prov. 
20 16 27 13). 

Dt., with the humane disposition which it everywhere 
displays (cp DEUTERONOMY, § 32, col. 1093), extends 
the law of the Book of the Covenant just stated so as to 
prohibit the pledging of necessaries altogether. That 
articles necessary to life must not be pledged is the 
plain meaning of Dt., although the law does not express 
this generally but only in a series of detailed enactments: 
the garments of a widow, the hand-mill, or even only a 
part of it, may not be taken in pledge, for that would 
be to take a man's life in pledge (Dt. 24617) In 
particular—and this is an important check upon the 
exorbitance of the rich creditor—the creditor is no 
longer to have the right he seems formerly to have had, 
of going in person into the house of the debtor and 
choosing a pledge at his own discretion, but must stay 
outside before the door of the borrower and wait to 
receive what the latter may choose to give by way of 
pledge. The proviso that the pledge must be restored 
before nightfall is repeated here also; although the ex- 
pression is worded generally, we ought, no doubt, to 
see here a reference to the mantle in the first instance, 
as in the case of the earlier law, for it is added : that he 
(the debtor) may sleep in his own garment (Dt. 24 xo-13). 
'That the law was abundantly justified in its interposition 
against the merciless abuse of the system of pledging, 
but also that on the other hand it did not succeed in 
doing away with all hardship and even sometimes 
played into the hands of the unjust rich in their oppres- 
sion and overreaching of the poor is clear from the 
many complaints ше, the subject (Am. 28 Ezek. 
187 12 16 3315 Job 226 243 Prov. 2016 27 13 Neh. 52 /:). 

In later Jewish times the law of pledges often supplied the 


means of evading the strict sabbath law which forbade any pay- 
ment of money on that day; the buyer gave, instead of the 
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1. Practice. 


2. Laws. 


PLEIADES 


money for goods received, a pledge—usually his upper garment— 
which was redeemed when the sabbath ended, at sunset. 


Security, that is a pledge given by a third party, is 
strangely enough never mentioned in the earlier period, 
nor alluded to in the Book of the Covenant 
orin D. Itis not till the later literature 
is reached that many warnings against the danger 
of suretyship show how common it was, and with what 
disastrous results it was often attended (Prov. 61 f. 1115 
1718 2016 2226 f. Job 173 Ecclus. 812 f. 2914 7). Cp 
Deposit, EARNEST. I. B. 

PLEIADES (i12*3 ; tanta [BAQ] in Am. 58? apk- 
TOYPON in Job 99? [so Aq. Am. 58] rrAciAAec in Job 
3831? with Sym. and so Sym. Th. Am. 58), either Sirius, 
if this is not rather the ' bow-star' of Job 3836, or the 
Pleiades (which may, however, be the 'Ayish of Job 3832; 
see STARS, $ 3c, and Che. JBL 17 [1898] 105). 

PLOUGH. See AGRICULTURE, $ 3 /. 

PLUMBLINE (328; adsamac[BAQ], ¿rulla [trowel] 
cementarit), Am.77 ft. See LEAD and HANDI- 
CRAFTS, $$ I, 2. 

PLUMMET.) т. Лр, wine (2 K.2113, 
ortáðpıov [B], стабиби [AL], or nbpvo, miskéleth (1s. 28 17, 
стабро‹ [BNAQT], mensura) See HANDICRAFTS, 88 r 

2. In Is. 34 11. RV has ‘plummet of emptiness’ for WIEN, 


'abne bohu (AV ‘stones of emptiness’; ® reads differently, but 
yeoj.erpta seems to stand for jax, perpendiculum in desola- 
tionen). 

з. 2727 |207, Aā-ében hadbédil, Zech. 4 10 ; lit. ‘the stone 


3. Security. 


the tin,’so AVmg. ; тӧу А@Өо Tov kaccavrépwov [BNAQT, Kas- 


gepiov X*]; lapidem ѕѓаппеит). But ‘the stone of tin’ 
(AVmg.) is scarcely grammatical,? nor is ‘plummet’ the term 


that is wanted here, but rather ren asa (cp v. 7) —4е,, ‘the 
top-stoning.' jas however, would suffice here, and since 54434 


cannot have sprung out of мд, it is better to suppose that it 
is either an incorrect gloss (Marti, Nowack) or a corruption of 
52277 03, or of some паше corresponding to 53234; (see ZERUB- 
BABEL). Т. КИС. 


POCHERETH-HAZZEBAIM (D357 n5, or, 
Neh., ВУП) AV, RV POCHERETH OF ZEBAIM. The 
names of two families reckoned among the ‘sons of 
Solomon's servants’ (or rather ‘men of Salmzean 
Arabia, see SOLOMON's SERVANTS, CHILDREN Or) 
rolled into one. 

Ezra? 57 (viot fagpad viot accBoew [B], . . . факераб... 
ageBoeu. [A], . . . daxepad rov соВоєц [L]; Neh.759... 
$axapa0 [B], фаҳарат [х], фаҳараб [A] ... саВаєи; ... 
$axepa0 . . . саВюєци [L.]). 

In 1 Esd. 534, however, as in @ above, Zebaim (AV 
SABI, RV SABIE; caf(c)m [BA], тё» cafweu. [L]) is 
distinct from Pochereth (AV PHACARETH; факарєй 
[BA], $axepa6 [L]), and the sense ‘hunter of gazelles’ 
is in itself improbable for a family-name (see, however, 
NAMES, $96). AV is, therefore, more correct than RV, 
except that ‘sons of' should have been prefixed to 
Zebaim. Pochercth is parallel to. HASSOPHERETH (4.v.) 
in v. 55, which we take to mean ZAREPHATH (a N. 
Arabian place). It is grouped with Shephati[ah] (Z.e., 
Zarephathite), with Hattil (Ze., Ара] = Rehobothi), 
with Zebaim, and with Ami or rather ‘Adlon (see т Esd. 
534, viol ad\wy, cp SHAPHAT, 5)=pbw, probably a 
corruption of 5wenv (MT pb, Айшат). Оп the 


analogy of SOPIIERETH for Zarephath, we may read 
‘Rehoboth’ for * Pochereth,' so that two Rehobothite 
clan-names (misread Hattil and Pochereth) are men- 
tioned together. Zebaim, too, seems to be a place- 
name; cp p'wzs (see ZEBOIM). T. K. C 


POETICAL LITERATURE 


Its amonnt ($ 1). Prophetic (§ 5 /). 
Survey incomplete (§ 2). ater (8 7). 
Three periods (§ 3). Metre (§ 8). 
Six species (§ 4). Other artifices (§ 9). 
Bibliography (§ 10). 
Poetry occupies a large space in the OT, even if we 
I £e., plumbet. 
2 Cp С.Н. Н. Wright, Zechariah, p. 550. 
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POETICAL LITERATURE 


take note only of the poetical books in the stricter sense, 
Sfinoiffit of is Psalms, docu: re oe 
poetry in OT. amentations. e number o these 

wil be increased if we include Ko- 
héleth on the one hand, in which the restraints of 
metrical form give place to the freedom of poetic prose, 
and on the other hand Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom, and the 
Psalms of Solomon, which were not received into the 
canon. 

In reality, however, poetry plays a much greater part 
than this in the literature of the OT. In the Torah 
and the Former Prophets (Josh.-2 K.) we find many 
songs and lyric fragments, and the Later Prophets 
(Is. -Mal. ) are full of poetry. 

Yet we have not the means of obtaining a complete 
survey of the history of Hebrew poetry, and for the 
following three reasons :— 

(1.) Auch lost. First, it is plain that 
only a small fraction of the poetical 
pieces once in existence has bcen pre- 
served in the OT. Тһе earliest collections are lost. 
We no longer possess the ‘Book of the Righteous’ 
(AV ‘of Jasher'; RV ‘of Jashar’; awa 189, Josh. 
1013 [om. BA]; 25. 118 [B«8Mov той etOobs, or evOéws] 
т K.853 [6. THs «05s: ВАІ]= тыл, ie, “шел, the 
whole phrase being omitted in MT [see JASHAR, BOOK 
OF]), or the ‘Book of the Wars oF THE Lorp’ 
(Nu. 2114, mm ninos 15D; BiBAlw 11дАєдо$ той Kvpiov 
[B], BiBA@ П. [тоб] xvpiov [ AL]), or the 3000 proverbs 
and 1005 songs that І К. 512f. [432 /.] assigns to 
Solomon—which have nothing in common with the 
collections traditionally associated with his name that 
are still extant. Of the wealth of popular poetry— 
wedding - songs, dirges, drinking -songs (Am. 65), 
recitations of rhapsodists (Nu. 21 27)—nothing has 
reached us but a few specimens and illustrations. Of 
the older devotional poetry too (Am. 523) we have not 
now the means of forming any true idea. Naturally 
the men to whom we owe the selection and arrangement 
of the sacred writings sternly suppressed all those old 
poetic productions that were too obviously in conflict 
with the spirit of the (later) religion of Yahwè. 

(ii.) Uncertain date and authorship. — Secondly, 
even in regard to the poems that have been preserved, 
we can only occasionally determine the date of composi- 
tion, still more rarely the authorship. Much as the 
Israelites wrote, they were devoid of the real spirit of 
the inan of letters, and never cared for what we call the 
history of literature. Neither did the poets themselves 
work for future literary glory, nor did the general public 
trouble itself much about the authorship of what it read 
or sang. We must not be misled by the superscriptions 
in Psalms and Proverbs. It is not on any tradition or 
even a primitive literary criticism that they rest. They 
are prefixed to the poems with the arbitrariness and 
undiscerning recklessness that characterise the historical 
attempts of the last centuries, B.C. [Ср PSALMS, 
PROVERBS. ] 


2. Complete 
survey 
impossible. 


Besides, a comparison of the Hebrew, Greek, Syriac, and 
other Arainaic texts, shows that the superscriptions varied greatly 
in different MSS. So long, therefore, as we know hardly a single 
poet, and only exceptionally the occasion and object of the 
poems, and their date and manifold mutnal relations, a history 
of poetry cannot but be incomplete. 


iii. Lack of information about metre and music.— 
A third consideration adds to our uncertainty. We 
know that the Israelites used definite metrical forms, 
and that their songs were provided with an accompani- 
ment of more or less artistic instrumental music (see 
Music). We have, however, but few positive data on 
the subject, and these, some of which are concealed in 
the Psalm superscriptions, are, for the most part, unin- 
telligible to us. We are consequently often in doubt 
where prose passes into metrical poetry, and one com- 
mentator will find clearly marked verses and strophes, 
where another will find plain prose, or at best a poetical 
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style. Almost the whole of the prophetie literature is 
involved at the present time in this ambiguity. 

If, notwithstanding these difficulties, the attempt 

з. Three 01% be made to determine the great out- 
; standing periods in the history of Hebrew 
poetry, the following inust be distinguished. 

i. The period of popular poetry, from the beginning 
of Israelitish history to the age of written prophecy. 
[Cp $ ro, B. ‘Popular poetry.'] From the earliest 
times down to Solomon we may call the pre-literary 
age; much was sung, but little written. Its most 
important documents are the ‘Song of Deborah’ 
(Judg. 5), the ‘Blessing of Jacob’ (Gen. 49), and the 
elegies of David (25.13).! From Solomon onwards 
the art of reading and writing seems to have spread 
widely in Israel. Since the popular connection—attested 
by the author of т K. 512 f [132 f.]—of the proverbs 
and songs referred to above with the name of Solomon, 
ean hardly be entirely destitute of foundation of some 
kind, we may probably assume that Solomon had the 
3000 proverbs and fables treating of all beasts and 
plants written down, either in whole or in part, for the 
glorification of his power, though it is quite improbable 
that so many fables and maxims replete with cosmo- 
politan wisdom should have originated within the limits 
of Israel, much less have been composed by the king 
himself. If we are to credit Solomon with this step it 
could not fail to lead to further production, and may 
have laid broader foundations for the rise of a poetic 
literature, of which unhappily we possess few relies. 

ii. The second period, from Amos to Ezra, we may 
call the prophetic. Judged by such remains as have 
reached us, the prophets are, in both the strieter and 
the wider sense of the term, the most distinguished 
poets of this age, and even the poems that we owe to 
other authors—]ob, lamentations, the songs of the 
Servant of Yahwe—are subject to their influence. If 
we exclude a very few narrative pieces, Amos, Hosea, 
Micah, Isaiah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Deutero-Isaiah, 
and (to coin a new term) Trito-Isaiah (1s. 56-66) write 
in strict poetic form. The same seems to be true 
of the original notes of Jeremiah, although these are 
now indeed in great measure obscured by additions, 
made either by himself or by others, which are more or 
less of the nature of prose.  Ezekiel frequently inter- 
sperses poetical pieces among his prose writings. 

ili. The third period likewise contains many prophetie 
poems; but it is pious Zrzzc and didactic poetry that 
preponderates— poetry founded on the Law and on a 
scheme of ethies, the key-word of which is the ‘ fear of 
God.’ Little secular poetry has found a place in the 
Canon (examples are Ps. 45 15. 2315 f. ). 

We should reach about the same results if we 
adopted as a principle of classification the various 
species of poetry. 

i. Common life. —The poetry of com- 
mon life is common to all periods. 
Mourning women skilled in the dirge, ‘wise women,’ 
mothers, teaching their daughters to lament the dead, 
are known to Amos (516) and Jeremiah (9 17 19) as well 
as to the NT (see MOURNING CUSTOMS, $ 1) And 
equaly common will have been the songs of joy to 
which women in their processional danees played the 
tabret and carousers plucked the guitar (see MUSIC, 
§ 3[1]; Dance, $ 5). The Song of the Well (see 
BEER), which Ма. 2117 f. assigns to nomadie times, 
could also have been produced rooo years later. 

ii. Æpic.—On the other hand, epie poetry is for us 
confined to the first period. Unfortunately so little of 
it has been preserved that before the decipherment of 
the cuneiform literature it was even supposed that the 
Semites had no epie poetry. 

(т) In reality, however, Israel actually possessed epie 
poems with zzv/Ezcal features. The referenee to the 
primeval contest between the god of light and the 


periods. 


4. Species of 
poetry. 


1 See JupcEs, $ 7; Genesis, $ 8(2); SAMUEL (Books). 
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powers of chaos in Is. 519 and in Job 712 91326 
reminds us of the eosmogonie myths of the northern 
Semites (see CREATION, LEVIATHAN, RAHAB). "These 
myths, however, whieh, though a product not of 
religious instinct, but of poetie philosophie thought, 
spring up only on the soil of nature-religion, must have 
undergone a radical transformation when poetically 
wrought up by an adherent of Yahwé, the god of plain 
history. In Gen. 61-4, too, we seem to detect features 
of the poetry of mythie epos; it bespeaks a poetic 
original, e.g., when we read in v. 1 that daughters were 
born to men—a prose writer would have spoken of sons 
and daughters. 

(2) Other poems again take us from the realm of 
myth more into that of /egerd. From the culture- 
legend of the people of Kain (ep CAINITES), of which 
we have an abridgment in Gen. 4 16-24, we have (a) the 
Song of Lamech (v. 23 4). Then there are frag- 
ments of song telling of Vahweé's coming down from 
heaven, the material of which is not Israelitish in origin. 
One of these underlies the narrative of (4) the Baby- 
lonian tower-building ! (Gen. 11 1-9), the author of which 
rather clumsily mixes up prose and verse. The follow- 
ing is in verse :— 

v. 3. Come, we will make brick, 
And bake them tili rhey are hard. 


v. 4. Come, let us build a city, 
And a tower with its head in heaven, 
And let us make us a landmark, 
That we he not scattered over the earth 


v. 7. Come, let us go down, 
And confound there their speech. 

It is clear that the last distich belongs to the poetic 
original, as the prose writer has already made Yahwé 
come down in z. 5. Some strophes of (c) a second 
song have been subsequently inserted into the Yahwistic 
story of the overthrow of Sodom (Gen. 18 /.), a story 
which they do not at all suit. The first strophe 
(1820 f.) plants us in heaven :— 

The cry of Sodom and Gomorrah, ah! it is great; 
And their sin, ah ! it is very grievous ; 

I will ge down and see whether . . . 

Or, if it be not so, I must know. 

Here the poet must have told of Yahwé's coming 
down. Farther on we read (1924 f.) :— 

And Yahwè rained on Sodom and Gomorrah, 

Brimstone and fire came from Yahwé out of heaven, 


And he overthrew the cities and the whole district, 
And all that dwelt in the cities and all the fruit of the ground 


That these strophes are not the work of the Yahwist is clear, 
apart from their poetic diction, from the following considera- 
tions :—(1) 19 24 /. separates the prose account of Lot (z. 23) from 
that of his wife (v. 26); (2) the Yahwist always speaks simply of 
Sodom, whilst these strophes, and later allusions to them, speak 
also of Gomorrah ; (3) according to the Yahwist Sodom is 
destroyed by the two men that came thither, whilst, according 
to the poet, this is the work of Yahwé from heaven; (4) the 
determination of Yahwé (18 20 И) ‘to go down’ conflicts with the 
prose narrative—it is either a descent into the vale of Sodom 
that is meant, in which case the Yahwist does not after all make 
Yahwé go down at all, or it is a coming down from heaven to 
earth, in which case the determination is quite out of place in 
chap. 18, where Yahwé is already on earth. 

That the subject-matter of the poems is not old 
Israelitish seems sufficiently proved by the faet of 
Yahwe's being thought of as dwelling in heaven. Тһе 
Sodom legend is pre-Israelite ; the story of the Tower of 
Babel must have grown up among people to whom the 
tower served as a landmark—the caravans of the desert. 

(3) Not only myth and legend, however, but also real 
history is represented in song. The rhapsodists, whose 
recitations kept alive the lays of popular history, are 
called in Nu. 2127 Л/0#/7т (mbsa), and would seem, 
to judge from the usage elsewhere of the word maSa/ (ep 
PROVERB), to have also recited satirical songs on living 
persons. 1р the earlier days songs, treating of the fights 
and heroes so dear to the heart of peoples still in their 
youth, are, for the most part, improvised by the women, 


1 See BABEL, Tower oF, and cp Crit, Bib. 
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and naturally only in exceptional eases handed down to 
later generations. It appears to the present writer 
possible that (а) Ех. 152:, the couplet that extols in 
glad wonder the unimagined might of the desert god : 
Sing to Yahwe, for he hath greatly exalted himself; 
'The horse and his rider hath he cast into the sea, 

is really to be attributed to Miriam, whilst the long poem 
VV. 2-19 is certainly a quite late artificial product (ep 
Exopus [Book], $ 6). Moreover it is probable that a 
poem underlies the deseription of (4) the Red Sea 
catastrophe in Ex. 1424 f. The song (с) in Nu. 2127-30 
is, perhaps, not earlier than the monarchy. Of the 
ancient song of victory оп (2) the fight at Gibeon we 
have some fragments in Josh.10107 which do not 
everywhere stand out from the prose framework, but 
are still sufficient to show that the supposed marvel of 
sun and moon standing still, rests on the early poetie 
eoneeption of the stars as warlike beings lingering here 
as sympathetic spectators of the deeds of Yahwe, just 
as in (e) the Song of Deborah they actually take part in 
the fight (Judg. 5 20). 


This Song of Deborah (Judg. 5) is the most important docu- 
ment of the whole period from Moses to David. In support of 
the view that it is of later date than the age of Deborah, no 
serious grounds have as yet been adduced. "The song is the 
composition of some one who was more interested in the mar- 
shalling and organising of the forces than in the fight itself, and 
who had authority to speak in the name of the mal'ak Yahwé 
(see THEOPHANY); for this reason we are justified in regarding 
Deborah herself as the author. The ‘song’ spoken of in v. 12, 
however, cannot be urged in proof of this; it is rather the war- 
like benediction with which this Veleda of ancient Israel sends 
the warriors to the fight. The poem is composed in six-line 
strophes, the dialect is N. Israelitish (according to v. 15 Deborah 
belonged to Issachar), the text very corrupt. Cp JUDGES 


(Book), $ 7. 

It is to the early days of the monarehy, when David 
was king at Hebron, that we are inclined to assign ( f) 
the ‘Blessing of Jacob’ (Gen. 491-27), whieh, though 
inferior to the ‘Song of Deborah’ from an æsthetie 
point of view, does not fall far below it in historical 
value. lts author, who prophesies a time of glory for 
Shiloh and Judah, might eoneeivably be Abiathar, the 


last scion of the priestly elan of Shiloh, and faithful ` 


friend of David. Cp GENESIS, § 8 (д). 


The author hopes that Judah, brother of the Israelitish tribes, 
enriched and become great by plunder, may not lose its leader 
David, as Benjamin lost its Saul, till at Shiloh he attains to 
the hegemony of the tribes. The early monarchy suits the utter- 
ances about the other tribes: Issachar, which, fleeing from its 
seat on the overthrow of Saul (т S. 317), returns later to its but 
too attractive abode, only to submit to the yoke of the Philis- 
tines; Gad, which under the leadership of Abner gallantly 
defends itself ; Reuben, which has lost its leading position (see 
1Ch. 510); Levi and Simeon, whose stubborn adherence to the 
old, wild, Bedouin life was irreconcilable with the milder spirit 
of a now "agricultural people ; Dan, clearly no longer living, as 
at the time of the Song of Deborah, by the sea, but already 
removed to Laish (Judg. 17 18), and yet still self- -governed—a 
proof that a monarchy after the Solomonic type does not yet 
exist. Only the saying about Joseph, differing as it does also 
in other respects from what is said of the other tribes, may be 
assigned to the days of the monarchy, at least if the expression 
VOX 77) (EV ‘him that was separate from [RVmg. ‘that is 
prince among’] his brethren’), v. 26, is to be rendered ‘the 
crowned one of his brethren.’ 


'To the eategory of historieal songs of the first rank 
belong also (g) David's lament over Saul and Jonathan 
(25. 1 19-27), and (#) the lament on the death of Abner, 
of which onlya four-line fragment (25. 333 f. ) has reached 
us, unless part of v. 38 f. also should be assigned to it— 
songs that give us a most favourable idea of David's 
character and poetic gifts. Much less certain, though 
not after all impossible, is the Davidic origin of (2) the 
'swan-song,' 2 5. 281-7. See DAVID, $ 13; JASHAR, 
Book OF, $ 2. 

What remains is confined to some fragments. Men- 
tion should be made of (7) the song about Saul and 
David that the women sang as they danced (т 5. 187) ; 
(2) the insurreetionary song of Sheba with which the 
Israelites renounced their allegianee to the Davidie as 
an alien dynasty (2 5. 20x 1 K.12 16) ; (7) the tetrastich 
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on the temple building put into the mouth of Solomon, 
though certainly belonging to a later time, т K. 812 (see 
(8 x K. 853); finally (zz) the popular song of N. Israel 
mentioned in Is. 99 [19] :— 


Bricks are fallen 

But we build with hewn stone, 
Sycamores are cut down 

But we set in their place cedars. 


(4) Of the didactic poetry of the earlier times once so 
abundant (1 K. 5:2), all that remains to us, if we pass 
over the unmetrieal fable of 2 K.149, is the fable of 
Jotham (Judg. 9) and perhaps the riddle of Samson 
(Judg. 14:4) .Jotham's fable marks the Israelitish 
peasants' low estimate of the monarchy, to win whieh 
none would give up his useful work. The determination 
of its date is, as always in the case of fables, a precarious 
undertaking. 

(5) The question whether the Israelites possessed a 
dramatic literature, nay most probably be answered 
in the affirmative. It is true the OT gives not the 
slightest hint that they had a theatre like the Greeks 
or Indians. But a dramatic character belongs even to 
the primitive cultus, the festive processions and dances, 
certainly also many rites in which pilgrims to the various 
shrines had to take part, a liturgy making use of question 
and answer (cp, e.g., Ps. 24), and those songs, mostly 
improvised, in which leader and choir alternately 
perform. If here those taking part do so in their own 
proper persons, the women who yearly bewailed the 
daughter of Jephthah (Judg. 1139 f.) played the part of 
another, and the same is true after all of the mourning- 
women when they raised the common cry for a stranger : 
Ah, my brother! АҺ, Lord! (Jer. 2218); and every 
wedding was a small drama. It is therefore not with- 
out reason if the question whether the so-called ' Song 
of Solomon' is a kind of drama, is more and more 
generally answered in the affirmative. Difference of 
opinion is practically confined now to the question 
whether it is a sort of peasant's drama, like those still 
performed in Syria at weddings, perhaps, too, simply a 
collection of songs composed for sueh occasions, or on 
the other hand, a drama in the ordinary sense, or rather 
a sort of operetta akin to the miracle-plays of medizeval 


times. The second alternative appears to the present 
writer the more natural [cp Driver, Z7z£rod. ch. 10, 
8 1]; it does not of eourse require us to assume an 


artificial stage or other theatrical аєсеѕѕогіеѕ, nor any 
professional actors. The ‘Song,’ or operetta, falls into 
twenty lyrico-dramatic passages, developing a very 
simple plot, in which true love gains the day over all 
the efforts of Solomon to part the attached lovers, and 
make the maiden of Shulem (Shunem?) his favourite 
wife (see CANTICLES). The songs are sung partly by 
individuals—the Shulamite, Solomon, the young swain 
—partly by choruses: the maidens of the harem, the 
women of Zion, the friends of the bridegroom, the 
bridesmaids, the kinsmen and kinswomen of the lover. 
Some of the songs are in dialogue form ; but the dialogue 
remains throughout in the background as in the oldest 


dramas of the Greeks. 

The composition is of N. Israelite origin, and belongs to the 
century following Solomon, when the bitterness engendered 
among the N. Israelites by the severity of that king's rule had 
disappeared, but when it was still not unpleasing to give a 
burlesque description of his character. In spite of a certain 
Oriental redundancy the work contains many passages of a 
graceful and tender poetry. Specially worthy of mention is the 
fine psychological insight in the poetical treatment ofthe heroine. 
(On the disputed questions involved, see CANTICLES.) 

(6) With Anios begins for us the age of prophetic poetry. 
We refer not merely to poems explicitly indicated as 
such by the prono themselves, such as Am. 51 f. Mie. 
18 f 2418.51 f. Jer.919 f. etc. On the contrary, by 
far the greatest part of the prophetie literature consists 


of poenis, whieh, if not sung, were also not declaimed 


1 [See JAsuER, BOOK or, § 3, and cp Cheyne, Or. Ps. 212, 
475, where further references are given; Driver, Zn£r.() 1925 


Expositor, 1891 (1), pp. 398-1 
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after the manner of Demosthenes, but delivered with 
ecstatic fervour. Probably the Atéhnabbé (ҝаз, see 


PROPHET, $ т [1]) or yAwooars Халеу of the NT (see 
SPIRITUAL GIFTS) resembled in the first place the ecstatic 
babbling of the Pythia, and was then, if the subject- 
matter were sufficiently important, brought, as in the case 
of the Pythia, mo a certain metrieal form, when the 
ecstasy (3 npinz, ‘ when the hand grasped’ 1. 811) had 


eeased, but the exaltation of spirit had not yet vanished. 
Hence the earliest oracles (cp, e.g., Gen. 2523, or the 
Balaam speeches [Nu. 23 /.], as well as the ' Blessings’ 
uttered under divine influence [Geu. 925 f. 2460 27 27 
etc.]) are also in poetic form ; and the musician who 
was set to exeite the enthusiasm of Elisha will have 
likewise accompanied his words. The prophets were, 
moreover, aware that, like the vae/es of the Romans, 
they were prophets and poets in one, since they not 
seldom make use, in speeches designated ' the word of 
Yahwe,' of poetical artifices such as the refrain (e.g., Is. 
98[7] £ Am. 13 f. 46 f.). In fact religion is the 
mother of all arts, and it was originally not a form of 
speech when poets addressed the gods as the actual 
source of their creations. 

That the prophetic addresses are really not speeches 
but sougs, is sufficiently clear from their brevity, but 
still. more from their being divided 
into equal strophes. Most common 
are the four-line strophes in which, e.g., 
Hosea invariably writes; but more 
artificial forms are quite frequent. In so far as the 
utterances of the prophets give expression to the objects 
and demands of the divine ruler, and are addressed to 
the body of the people or the ruling classes, dealing 
therefore with foreign and home politics, they are 
political poems. Often indeed must the poet speak for 
himself, and in the case of Jeremiah the political element 
often gives place to the personal and even the lyric, so 
that of all the prophets he is most markedly a poet in 
the proper sense of the term. From the time of the 
exile, however, when the nation as a political power 
ceased to be, there begin to make their аррсагапсе— 
€.g., in a Deutero-Isaiah—those elements which suggest 
the spiritual song of a later time : it is to Jeremiah and 
Deutero-Isaiah, therefore, that such spiritual song traces 
its pedigree. Unhappily it was for the most part with ill- 
preserved, mutilated, and illegible texts that the later 
collectors of the early writings had to deal, and they 
made them still worse by glosses, additions, erroneous 
conjectures, and tratispositions. Henee not seldom, in 
addition to internal criticism and comparisons of the 
Hebrew text with that of the LXX, metrical considera- 
tions have to be laid under contribution to secure a text 
representing in some measure the original. What a 
coníusion, for example, now prevails in such passages 
as the following :—(а) Am. 54-17. In vv. 4-614 f. we 
have the following poem :— 

Seek Yahwé and live, 
And seek not Bethel, 


And to Gilgal come not, 

And to Beersheba go not over. 
Seek Yahwé and live 

Lest there break out a flame,! 

Fire in the house of Joseph, 

And consume with none to quench. 


Seek good, not evil, 

That ye may live, 

And so Yahwé be with you, 
As ye have said. 


Between zv. 6 and 14 has been inserted a genuine piece (vv. 7 
10-13) helonging to v. 16 /:, and a later addition (2. 8). Only 
V. 15, though its beginning is different, may belong to the same 
poem :— 


5. True nature 
of prophetic 
addresses. 


Hate evil and love good, 

And establish in the gate justice ; 

Perhaps Yahwé will be gracious, 

The god of hosts to the remnant of Joseph. 


1 Read x and nbs’ and take YN with the next clause. 


The letters nb will have fallen out from their resemblance to the 
preceding pair. 
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We add some further examples of prophetic poems 
(4) Hos. 514-66 :— 


Iam like a lion unto Ephraim, 

And like a young lion unto the house of Judah; 
І, I rend and go away, 

I carry off, none rescuing. 


I will go back to my place, 

Until they are brought to nought,! 
And seek my face, 

In their distress search after me : 


Up, let us return 
To Yahwe our боа; 

For he hath rent, and will heal us, 
And smitten,? and will bind us up. 


He will revive us after two days, 

On the third day make us stand up, 
'That we may live before him, 

And know... 


We will pursue after Yahwé ; 
As we seek him, so do we find him ;3 
And he will come as a winter rain for us, 
Like a late rain that waters the earth. 


What should I do unto 1hee Israel (Ephraim ?) 
What should I do unto thee, Judah, 

Your love being like morning clouds, 
And like dew that early disappears? 


(c) Mic. 39-12 :— 


Hear, ye heads of Jacob, 

And chiefs of the house of Israel, 
Who abhor judgment, 

And make all that is straight crooked ; 


Who build 5 Zion with blood, 
And Jerusalem with iniquity, 

Where the chiefs give judgment for a bribe, 
And the priests give counsel for hire ; 


Where the prophets prophesy for silver, 
And lean on Yahwe saying : 

Is not Vahwé in our midst? 
There cannot befall us any evil ! 


Therefore on your account 
Zion like a field shall be ploughed, 
And Jerusalem become heaps, 
And the temple mount a wooded height.6 


(d) Jer. 423-26 :— 


I saw the earth and lo a chaos! 

(I looked) to the heavens, and their light was gone; 
I saw the mountains, and lo, they quaked, 

And all the hills had begun to totter. 


I saw and lo man was gone, 
And all the birds of heaven were fled ; 
I saw and lo, the fruitful spot was desert,? 
And all its cities were overthrown before Yahwe. 


(e) Jer. 207-12 :— 


Thou didst infatuate me, Vahwé, and I became infatuated, 
Thou seizedst me, and didst prevail ; 

I became a langhing-stock every day ; 
Every one mocks me. 


As often as I speak I cry out violence, 
I bewail outrage. 

The word of Yahwe became to me a reproach, 
And an insult every day. 


And I said : I will no more think of him, 
Nor speak in his name; 

And it became in my heart as burning fire, 
An oppression 8 in my bones. 


And I hecame weary of bearing it, 
And hold not out ; 

For I heard the whisper of many : 
* Denonnce ! we will denounce him.’ 


All men of mine acquaintance 
Watch for my fall ; 

* Perhaps he will be infatuated, and we can master him, 
And take our revenge.’ 


But Yahwé [of hosts]9 is with me 
As a mighty hero, 


1 Ѕо 6. 2 Read 3") with Wellhausen. 
3 Read with Giesebrecht (cp @) 1nx$2) [3 MŽ. 

4 Read лут. 5 dy 33. 

$ 5 nda for пз. 7 Read 1279 (without article). 


8 Read лыр for “sy. 


9 may has in MT made its way from here to v. 12, where it 
is lacking in 65. 
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Therefore shall my pursuers stumble 
And not prevail : 


They shall he greatly ashamed, 
For they have no insight ; 

Their shame lasts for ever,? 
Will not be forgotten. 


Yahwé is a righteous judge, 
Seeing reins and heart ; 

I shall see my revenge upon them, 
For on thee have I rolled it.3 


'To the prophetic period belong (a) the five Lamenta- 
tions, which, it is true, exhibit a metre favoured by 
6. Lam бету Jeremiah, and are in the Greek 

F f Yahwé ' Job text ascribed to him, but are a 

e ; * later artificial product and come 
probably from different authors. So also (4) the ‘Servant 
of Yahwé' Songs (Is. 421-4 491-6 504-9 5213-5312), pro- 
phetic lyrics of deep import and noble diction, belonging 
to the time of the post-exilic community. Probably 
also (c) the Book of Job (apart from the pre-exilic prose 
introduction and conclusion) was written before Ezra, 
although a later date is possible. The poem deals with 
that deep problem which called Buddhism into being— 
the problem of misfortune—in an unrestrained, yet deeply 
religious, anything but philosophical spirit, and with a 
keen polemic against the Deuteronomistic theory of 
retribution. See Јов [Book]. 

Noteworthy, in a poem wholly based on the ethics of the 
prophets, is the absence of any reference to the prophetic hope 
of a better world; this lack of the thought of a redemption, 
which gave such immense help to Christianity, as it did to 
Buddhism, explains how the theodicy does not turn out satis- 
factory, and the poet found more opponents than followers. The 
text is very badly preserved and has received many foreign addi- 
tions (especially 12 4-6 7-10 24 1-24 30 2-8 28 32-37 40 15-41 26[34]); 
both the original and the added speeches are in tetrastichs, only 
124-6 24 30 2-8 being written in 1ristichs. 

If some prophetic poems were still produced in the 
time following Ezra, most of the poems of this period 
belong to lyric and didactic literaturc. 
didactic Single specimens are to be found in the 

* historical books as well as in the prophetic 
collections. In an age when pseudonymous authorship 
is prevalent it is a favourite practice to assign to 
celebrities of the past, not merely prophecies and 
prayers, but also religions songs, without always 
noticing whether the songs suit the person or the situa- 
tion (cp, e, 1 S.2:-1o Jon. 22-9). This predilection 
for the names of illustrious poets of the past finds special 
expression in the two great collections of the time—the 
Psalter, containing the lyric, and Proverbs containing 
the didactic poetry. Both collections have grown out 
of smaller collections for the most part still discernible. 
How late the smaller collections were united appears 
from 1 Ch. 168-36 (see PSALMS [Book], $ 8.* But the 
songs themselves are also late and refer to the inner and 
outer struggles of the community of the second temple. 

Had the second temple been preserved and with it 
the temple song, we should perhaps have had better 

8. Metre traditional information regarding the metrical 

й ' form of Hebrew poetry than is afforded us 
by the marginal notes of a musical nature, and the late 
accentual system devised for use in liturgical recitation. 
Only a few poems are stichometrically arranged (Judg. 5 
Ex.15 Dt. 32 88 2 8. 22), and not even the Psalms.® 
Still less are the strophes indicated ; even the refrains, 
recurring after a definite number of lines and indicating 
the end of the strophes, have through the excessive 
carelessness of the old copyists often fallen out (e.g., in 
Ps. 46 49 Job 28). Still, the expositor of the OT is in 


7. Lyric and 


1 Read wa? via. 2 Read with © obdiyd сло. 
3 Read nba, for a revealing of the quarrel is unnecessary 


when Yahwé sees heart and reins. 

4 On the still later so-called ‘canticles’ of the Apocrypha and 
NT, see also Hymns, Psaums [Book], $ 44. 

5 See, however, Ginsburg, Zz£roduction to the Massoretico- 
critical Edition of the Hebrew Bible (London, 1897), p. 177. : 
‘In the best MSS the lines [in the Psalter, Proverbs, and Job] 
are poetically divided and arranged in hemistichs.' 
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duty bound to take note of the metre, not simply 
because it offers the greatest assistance to the textual 
critic but also on e@sthetic grounds, and above all out of 
respect for the authors who certainly did not choose 
without reason to submit themselves to the restrictions 
of metre. 

(1.) Distich. —The real basis of Hebrew metre is the 
distich. This was already known to the older theo- 
logians, who found the characteristic of OT poetry 
in the * parallelismus membrorum,’ the device namely of 
having the second 'stichos' reproduce the first not in 
identical but in similar terms—e.g., Dt. 321, 

Give ear, ye heavens, that I may speak, 
And let the earth hear the words of my mouth. 
This parallelism, in stricter or looser form, may be due 
to the earliest improvised verses having originated in 
responsive song amongst the women, the chorus taking 
up, modifying, supplementing, the thoughts expressed 
by the leader. 

(ii.) Scansion.—The first question at issue is how the 
stichos is to be scanned. Opinion has latterly come to 
be unanimous that the s/resses аге to be counted ; all 
that remains to be determined is whether the unaccented 
syllables are also to be counted.  Bickell, to whose 
work we are far more indebted than to that of any 
other for our understanding of Hebrew metre, holds 
that they are [so Merx, Gietmann], and since he assumes 
an unaccented between every two accented syllables, he 
recognises only iambic and trochaic measures, But 
although he has succeeded in carrying his system 
through with wonderful consistency and without exces- 
sive violence, it seems to the present writer more prudent 
to give up counting the unaccented syllables and the rule 
that between each two accented syllables there must stand 
one and only one unaccented syllable. It is simpler and 
less exposed to the risk of artificiality to suppose that 
Hebrew poetry, just like the German / oZesZzed, attended 
only to the number of accented syllables, and not to the 
number or position of unaccented, and allowed the 
greatest freedom in the treatment of long and short, 
permitting long syllables in the thesis and even—like 
German popular poetry—short syllables in the arsis. 
[5o Ley, Neteler, Grimme, and (as repeatedly stated by 
himself) C. A. Briggs.] 1n this case we must of course 
give up the idea of definitely determining the tone 
syllable in each case; but that is in any case wise, for 
we do not now know where the word-stress, which 
probably did not always agree with the system followed 
by the Massoretic punctuators, originallv fell. 

[Sievers claims to have found a uniform and definite 
rhythm which may be called pseudo-anapastie, two 
unaccented syllables of any quantity being followed by 
a long accented syllable—e.g., spa" por» yee, Dt. 
3215. Sievers’ researches (on which see Buhl, of. cit., 
Zimmern, 24, 1897, p. 383) are based on the МТ; 
see ' Metrische Studien’ in the Aéhand/. of the Saxon 
Gesellsch. d. Wissenschaften, vol. 21.] 

(11.) Various metres.—The distich spoken of above 
would accordingly have to be regarded as a verse of 
3+ 3 accents, or (as Josephus says) a hexameter. Many 
poems are in this measure—e.g., the whole of Job. 
Distichs of 2+2 accents are not so common, those of 
4-4 again frequent—the former chiefly in lightly 
moving popular songs, of which indeed not many have 
survived, the latter often in the utterances of the prophets. 

On this simple basis somewhat more artificial forms 
of verse were easily reared. The distich could become 
a tristich, the two stichoi might differ in the number of 
accents. Specially attractive is the long line produced 
out of the ordinary ' hexameter' by the dropping of one 
accent in the second stichos, and containing therefore 
34-2 accents—it might be called pentameter. It is the 
favourite verse of Jeremiah, and is also often used else- 
where in poems where feeling predominates, expressing 
with equal ease the energy of triumph and scorn 
(Is. 14 47) and the intensity of pain (cp Jer. 207% 
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above), the rapture of joy (Is. 40 1-4 9-11), and idyllic 
repose (e.g., Ps. 23 271-6). To call this measure the 
Kinah-metre (агр, elegy) would therefore be a mistake, 


all the more that it is by no means universally chosen 
for elegies. [See LAMENTATION; but ер König, 
Stylistik, 315 5 According to Grimme, the ‘halting 
metre’ took its origin in prophetic oracles. ] 

(iv.) Strophes.—A remarkable controversy has also 
brokeu out as to whether or not OT poetry combined 
those stichoi into strophes. It is indeed easy to under- 
stand how gnomic poetry could content itself with the 
distich form; but that lyrie poetry should also have 
done so would be very strange. The poems, however, 
—by no means rare—that intersperse refraius after 
every so many lines, are of themselves enough to prove 
the opposite. In fact, in spite of the frequent dis- 
figurement of the text, it will force itself upon every 
reader that it is much easier to find symmetrical strophes 
in Hebrew poetry than in Greek choruses. The simplest 
and commonest strophe is naturally the tetrastich 
originating in the doubling of the distich. [So, e.g., 
not only in Job and often in Psalms, but also in 
Ezek. 15 ; ер Bertholet and Kraetzschmar.] The pro- 
phets probably further conibine two tetrastichs together, 
and in Is.98[7]% every three tetrastichs are held 
together by a refrain of two stichoi, the result being a 
strophe of fourteen stichoi; similarly in Job 28, except 
that the refrain, which in this poem begins each strophe, 
has fallen out before v. т and v. у. In Am. 13 210, too, 
the refrain precedes, and is followed by two tetrastichs, 
which in turn repeat certain phrases. ОҒ strophes of 
more than fourteen lines, as far as the present writer is 
aware, there are none, 

Tristichs are comparatively rare (e.g., Joh 24 1-24 30 2-8 Cant. 
31-4). Six-lined strophes have arisen from the combination of 
three distichs, rarely of two tristichs. A stately effect is pro- 
duced by а strophe of у pentameters, as in Is. 132-22 14 4-21 47 
—in the first two cases subordinate groups of 2+2+3 being 


combined to form each strophe. Five-line strophes of many 
kinds are also to be met with. 


These are the outlines of the Hebrew metrical system. 
Simple as it is it cannot be charged with monotony, 
even when we niust do without such artificial versifica- 

tion as is indulged in, e.g., in Is. 26 1- 

9. Other ; 5 E Dr 

—long lines of 3 x 2 or 2 x 3 accents, in imi- 
tation, it would seem, of Greek hexameters. 
That advantage was taken of word-plays, assonances, 
even rhyme, to heighten the colour, every student of 
the Hebrew text knows, as also how many alphabetie 
poems were written. There is at least one acrostich 
(Ps. 119), whilst occasionally a writer of alphabetic 
songs seems to have interwoven his name (Ps. 2522 
3423 [22]: Pedaiah). Artifices of this kind show that 
art is conscious. A complete knowledge of Hebrew 
versification we could hope to attain only if we were 
acquainted also with Hebrew music and the way in 
which prophets recited their productions. Here our 
knowledge must always be more fragmentary than in 
the domain of literary history. 

А. General. —E. Meier, Gesch. der poet. National-litt, der 
Hebrder (1856); E. Renss, ‘ Hebr. Poesie, in PREO 5671 ff. ; 

А Fr. Buhl, ‘ Dichtkunst bei den Israeliten,’ 
10. Literature. PX £13) 4 [1898] 626-638. 

B. Popular poetry.—Budde, ‘Das Volks- 
lied Israels im Munde der Propheten, Preuss. Jahrb. Sept. 
1893; ‘Noch etwas vom Volksliede,’ róid., Dec. 1895; ‘The 
Song of Songs, New World, 1894, pp. 56 7. 

C. Form of foetry.—Clericus, Diss. critica de poese Heb- 
reorum (1688); J. Ley, Die metr. Formen der hebr. Pwsié 
(1866); Casanowiez, Paronomasia in the OT (Boston, 1894; 
also in JBL). 

D. Metre.—Gomarus, David's Lyra, seu nova Hebr. Script. 
ars poetica (1637); Hare, Psalmorum liber in versiculos 
metrice divisus (Lond. 1736); ВеПегтапп, Versuch über die 
Metrik der Hebréer (1813); Saalschütz, von der Form der 
hebr. Poesie(1825); Form und Geist der bibl.-hebr. Poesie(1853); 
E. Meier, Die Form der hebr. Poesie nachgewiesen (1853); J. 
Ley, Grundzüge des Rhythneus, des Vers- и. Strophenbaues in 
der Hebr. Poesie (1875); Leitfaden der Metrik (1887); Merx, 
Das Gedicht von Hiob (1871), pp. Exxxiv f.; Neteler, Grundzüge 
der Metrik der Pss. (1879); Bickell, Carmina V.T. metrice 
(1882); Dichtungen der flebrder. . . nach dem Versmasse des 
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Urtextes tibersetzt (1882); Kritische Bearbeitungen der Texte 
der Klagetieder, der Sprüche, м. d. B. Hiob, WZAM 5-85 
Budde, ZA ТИ, 1882, pp. 1 f. ; 1891, pp. 234 4%; Schlottmann, 
Ueb. den Strophenbau (1884); C. J. Ball, ‘Text of Lamenta- 
tions.’ PSBA 9 [1887] 131 - ; P. Vetter, Die Metrik des B. 
£Tiobs (1897); Zimmern, ‘Ein vorlàufiges Wort üb. babyl. 
Metrik,’ in ZA 8121 7 (The Babylonian creation-story con- 
sists almost throughout of strophes or stanzas of two verses 
each, in which each half-verse has two heats.) C. A. Briggs, 
Biblical Study (1883), and articles in 77e2raca (1886-1888), see 
also his forthcoming Book of Psalms (General Introduction) ; 
Konig, Stylisti# (1900), 312 f 

E. .Szrophes. — KOster, Theol. Stud. м. Kr., 1831, pp. 407. ; 
Sommer, 512/1 Abhandlungen, 1106 ff.; Merx, Hob, 75 (7; 
Delitzsch Dire Z'saémentt, 21 ff. ; Das B. fob, 12 ff. ; Budde, 
ZATW 242; D. H. Müller, Dre Propheten in ihrer 
ursprungl. Form (1896); Strophenbau u. Responsion (1898); 
Perles, Zur althebr, Strophik (1896); Zenner, Die Chorgesange 
im B. der Pss, (1896); Р. Ruhen, ‘Strophic Forms in the Bible,’ 
JOR 11 (1899) 431 75 König, Stylistzk (1900), рр. 347/7: (on 
Müller and Zenner). H. D. 


POISON. 1. nn, гта; Oymoc, тос (von, 
to be hot; Aram. NOD, Arah., Aumatut, Ass. imiu ‘spittle, 
breath, poison’), only of animal poison in the phrases nen 
"by "eni (Dt. 3224), OSA п (Dt. 3233), wri n (Ps. 585[4D), 
away ^n (Ps. 140 4), all referring to the venom of snakes (see 


SERPENTS, especially $ 2), unless Ps. +40 4 be an exception (see 
SPIDER). 


2, RI, 707, in the expression cns we (Dt. 3233 Job 2016; 
also, apparently, Ecclus. 2515). See GALL, т. 

3. tós, Rom. 313; cp ®©, Ps. 139 3 Jas. 38(the tongue : ‘full of 
deadly poison’). 

POLITARCHS (rroAitapyai), Acts 176T, EV ‘rulers 
of the city.’ See THESSALONICA. 


POLLUX. See CASTOR AND POLLUX. 


POMEGRANATE, tree or fruit (1323, poa; Ex. 
2833 Л 3924-26 Nu. 1323 205 Dt.88 1S. 142 І K. 
1 Deri ration 718 2042 2 K. 2517 2 Ch. 816 413 Cant. 

: * 4313 6711 712[13] 82 Jer. 5222 f. Joel 
112 Hag. 219t), bears the same name in Heb., Aram., 
Arab. and Eth., and might therefore be supposed to 
belong to the group of plants—vine, olive, fig, palm 
— which were known to the common stock of the 
Semitic peoples before they separated (except the 
Assyrians and Babylonians; see Hommel, Au/s. und 
Abh. 93), were it not that there is special reason to 
doubt whether rummdn (like ‘ugah=ren) is a genuine 
Arabie word at all, and not rather borrowed from 
Aram. or Heb. (cp Fränkel, 142). The origin and 
first home of the word are uncertain (Néldeke, Mand. 
Gr. 123; Guidi, De//a Sede, 19; Hommel conjectures 
a source in Asia Minor, of. cif. 98). The connection 
with the divine name Rimmon—if such connection there 
be (it is denied by H. Derenbourg)—is obscure and 
throws no light on the etymology (cp Baudissin, Szud. 
1306). Cp RIMMON. 

The pomegranate tree (Punica Granatum, l.) is 
indigenous in Persia, Kurdistan, Afghanistan, and 
perhaps Beluchistan, also S. of the Caspian Sea and 
the Caucasus; farther west its growth is mainly con- 
nected with cultivation (De Cand. Origine, 189). It 
has been since early times cultivated in Egypt! (ep 
Nu. 205), Assyria, Palestine, and most countries round 
the Mediterranean. 

[The pomegranate is a shrub or low tree with small 
deciduous dark-green foliage, which well sets off the 
crinison calyx and petals of the flowers, 
whilst the large reddish-coloured fruit, 
filled with many seeds, each surrounded with juicy 
pleasant-tasted pulp, gave it additional value in a warm 
country. The rind and bark and the outer part of the 
root are valued as astringents for the tannin which they 
contain. The fruit is frequently represented on Assyrian 
and Egyptian sculptures, and was a religious symbol in 
several ancient cults (see Baudissin, Studien, 2207 ff., 


but ep HADAD-RIMMON). 
According to Ohnefalsch-Richter (Kyros, Text, 115) the 


2. Description. 


1 It was imported in historical times; see Ecvrr, $ 8 n. 
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omegranate was sacred to Adonis in Cyprus, just as in Crete 
it was sacred to Dionysus, which throws light, as he holds, on 


the confusion made in MT between [123, ‘pomegranate-tree’ 
and [27, Каттап (the Assyrian storm-god). See Rimmon.] 


The biblical references—especially Dt.88 Joel 112 
Hag. 219—show that the pomegranate was one of the 
з. от common fruit-trees of Palestine.) There 
x was a large tree at Gibeah in the time of 
references. ,. B E 
Saul (1 S. 142). We hear of a pomegranate 
orchard or garden (очув = rapáóewos ; see GARDEN) in 
Cant. 413 ; the beautiful flowers are referred to in Cant. 
61r :2[r5] 'Тһейтол пов, Cant. 43 67 (EV ‘piece ofa 
pomegranate’) is explained by Wetzstein (af. Delitzsch, 
437 ff.) as referring to the cleft in the ripe pomegranate, 
which shows the flesh of the fruit with the seeds shining 
through it. The mention of pomegranate wine, Cant. 
82 (EV 'juice'), is illustrated by the account of polrys 
оїроѕ in Diosc. 5 34. 

As is well known, the pomegranate supplied forms 
(1) for the embroidery at the base of ‘the robe of the 
ephod,’ Ex. 2833, etc. (see BELLS, 1), and (2) for metal 
ornamentation on the tops of pillars in the temple, 
т К. итв, ete 

[According to Flinders Petrie the design of bells and pome- 
granates is ‘the old Egyptian lotus and bud border, such a 
pattern having lost its original meaning in course of transfer to 
other lands’ (Hastings, DB 1 269). If so, the design is mis- 
named. As the text stands, a small golden bell was to be 
attached to the hem hetween each two of the ‘ pomegranates’ 


(Ze., halls like pomegranates made of threads of the three 
colours mentioned).] N. M. 


POMMELS (m3) 2 Ch. 1412 f. AV, RV BOWLS 
(q.v. ). 

POND. т. DAN, dgam. See POOL, т. 

2. MPD, mikweh (mp, in Niph, ‘to gather, collect’), in 
Ех. 719 RV (AV ‘pool’; сурєстукос vóop ; lacus aquarum); 
used also widely in Сеп.110 Lev.1136 [see RV]. Cp mp9, 
mikwéh, ‘reservoir,’ 1s. 22 тт Ecclus. 43 20 dt (Heb.); see Con- 
DUITS, $ 1 (5). 


PONTIUS PILATE. See PILATE. 


PONTUS (ттомтос, Acts 29 1 Pet. 11; TTONTIKON 
Tw pener Acts 182). The ‘maritime’ state, in the 
h NE. corner of Asia Minor. It was, in 

1. Geography. fact, merely the coast-land of Cappa- 
docia, lying N. of the mountains which separate the 
central plateau from the sea-board ; hence it was called 
‘Cappadocia on the sea (Pontus) '—Kamadoxia 7 mpós 
TQ Пито (Strabo, 534). It isa land of mountains and 
well-watered fertile valleys, and of great natural wealth. 

The chief river was the Iris (Veski? Irmak), with its tributary 
the Lycus (AeZEzt. Irmak). Amaseta (Amasia) and Comana 
Pontica (near mod. Tokat) were centres of trade (cp Strabo, 559, 
éumdptov Tois amd ттс "Apuevías aftddAoyov, of Comana): the 
former was the cradle of the power of Pontus, the latter the 
chief seat of the worship of the great goddess Má, around whose 
shrine dwelt six thousand consecrated courtesans (Strabo, 557 f. ; 
cp Comana in Cappadocia, 24. 535, and the cult of Anaitis in 
Armenia, 7d. $32). 

On the coast were flourishing Greek settlements, of 
which the most important was Amisus (mod. Samsun), 
the natural outlet for the products of eastern Asia Minor 
northwards. Farther E. was Trapezus (Trebizond), 
and W., Sinope (52226), which ultimately became the 
capital of the kingdom. 

'The independent career of Pontus dated from the 
overthrow of the Persian monarchy (Strabo, 534). Under 
Hist the sway of the family of Mithridates 

шогу (from about 280 B.C.) its importance 
gradually grew, at the expense of its eastern and western 
neighbours (see sketch by Holm, Gk. Hist. ET 4 285 /.). 
The glorious period of Pontic history was during the 
reign of Mithridates IV., Eupator (111-63 В.С.), who 
created a great maritime kingdom (cp Holm, 02. cit. 
4569), and extended his power westwards over the coast 


1 (See also Nu. 13 23, where the spies are said to have hrought 
pomegranates and figs, as well as grapes, from Eshcol. Cp 
Neces, § 7.] 
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beyond the river Halys and over the inland country 
(Paphlagonia : of which he ruled т?» éyyutarw, Strabo, 
544)! to the borders of Bithynia (Strabo, 540). ‘The 
campaigns of Lucullus and Pompeius overthrew the 
Pontic Kingdom, and in 65 B.C. Pompeius organised the 
double province Bithynia-Pontus. 

This was created by combining with the former kingdom of 
Nicomedes ПІ. (see BITHYNIA) all the western part of the 
kingdom of Mithridates—2zz., the coast-land of Paphlagonia 
from the Pontic Heraclea (mod. Æregli) as far as Amisus, 
inclusive,? together with those parts of inner Paphlagonia that 
had been acquired by the Pontic kings. The rest of Paphla- 
gonia, together with eastern Pontus, remained non-Roman, 
being handed over to semi-independent, in some cases priestly, 
dynasts (Straho, 541). These territories were, however, from 
time to time incorporated, not with the province of Pontus- 
Bithynia, but with that of Galatia. 


In 5 B.C. the Paphlagonian kingdom of Deiotarus 
Philadelphus, brother of Castor, the capital of which 
was Gangra (mod. Ckangra), was thus incorporated ; 
in 2 R.C., the kingdom of the Gaul Ateporix—z.e., the 
territory of Karana which had formerly belonged to 
Zela (mod. Zi//eh, S. of Amaseia) ; at the same date the 
territory of Amaseia was absorbed, along with the district 
of Gazelonitis (with the exception of its seaboard) on the 
lower Halys; in 34 or 35 A.D. Tiberius incorporated 
Comana Pontica and its territory ; finally, in 63 A.D., 
Nero incorporated the kingdom of Polemon 11., the 
only remaining part of Pontus as yet unabsorbed 
(Pontus Polemoniacus was its name after absorption, to 
distinguish it from Pontus Galaticus. See GALATIA, 
§ 3). 

The word Pontus in the NT has, therefore, two 
possible significations. It may indicate that part of the 

3. NT Pontic Kingdom which was added to 
s Bithynia (795 llovrux?s émapxías Tis 
yn 7 7 PX 7 
references. ^ 

cwrera'yuévgs TH Buidvv(g Strabo, 543) ; 
or it may stand for the full title of the double province 
Pontus-Bithynia, just as is the case with the word 
Bithynia (see BITHYNIA). It is in this latter sense that 
the word is used in Acts 210, in the list of regions from 
which came certain Jews and proselytes present in 
Jerusalem at the Feast of Pentecost. That list (cp 
GEOGRAPHY, § 26, end), in spite of some irregularities, 
is made on the principle of naming the regions according 
to four groups (so Page, Acis of the Ap., note in loc.), 
and follows a natural geographical order from Cappadocia 
in the E., round bythe N., and southwards to Pamphylia. 
Pontus stands for the Province Pontus-Bithynia, in the 
coast-towns of which Jews would be settled for purposes 
of trade (cp Acts 182). Оп the other hand, in Acts 182, 
where Aquila is said to have been ‘ born in Pontus’ (so 
AV; КУ, ‘a man of Pontus by race’), we must under- 
stand the word in the first sense, of Roman or western 
Pontus, the eastern section of the double province. We 
may conjecture that Aquila, who was a tent-maker 
(oxnvorotds, Acts 183), came from the district E. of the 
Halys, in which Amisus lay, for there alone in the 
province was wool raised in any quantity (cp Strabo, 
546, Gazelonitis éyec бё kal mpoBareiay vrodipbépov 
kal раћак9ѕ épéas, 5s каб’ б\т rhv Каттабок{а> kai 

Tov llóvrov сфдӧдра TONNY стари Єттї). 

There remains the mention of Pontus in x Pet. 11. 
The enumeration ‘ Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, 
and Bithynia’ employs the terms in the Roman sense 
and ‘sums up the whole of Asia Minor N. of the Taurus 
range’ (Rams. Church in the Rom. Emp.) 110). 
Why then are the two names Pontus and Bithynia both 
employed, and so widely separated? ‘The question 
depends to some extent upon the date of r Peter (see 
PETER [EPISTLES OF]. If it was written as early as 
63 A.D., it is conceivable that Bithynia is used for the 
double province (as in Tac. 422. 174 1618), and that 
Pontus =the kingdom of Polemon, the last free relic of 


1 Light is thrown upon the geography of this region by 
Anderson and Munro in Journ. of Hell. Studies, 20 150 /f. (1900). 

2 Relying on Strabo, 544, Momms.-Marquardt (Adm. Saas. 
1350) say that Amisus was not included in the province until 
after 33 B.C. ; hut see Rams. //ist. Geogr. of AM, 191 f. 
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the old Pontic realm. It is at least more probable, 
however, that the Epistle belongs to a period not 
earlier than 75-80 A.D. Pontus will therefore be the 
eastern part of the double province Pontus-Bithynia, 
and Bithynia the western part, which bore the name 
Bithynia before its erection into a province. Nor is 
such separation without justification in point of fact, for 
the two parts of the province had a certain independence. 

Amastris was the pytpémoadcs of the Pontic part, as Nicomedeia 
of the Bithynian, and the provincial synods (consilium, kocvóv) 
met separately in those towns (see Momms.-Marq. Adv, 
Staats. 1355 /-) The only difficulty is then to account for the 
order of the names. On this point the view put forward in 
Hort's dissertation, ‘The Provinces of Asia Minor included in 
St. Peter's address’ (т Peter, 157-184) is the most satisfactory.1 
Ме shows thar the order of names indicates the course of the 
journey projected by Silvanus the bearer of the letter. Silvanus 
was fo enter Asia Minor by a seaport of Pontus, and thence to 
make a circuit till he reached the neighbourhood of the Euxine 
once more. Не would, perhaps, land at Sinope (more probably 
at Amisus), and leave Asia Minor by a port of Bithynia. 

As to the date of the planting of the church in Pontus 
we have no information, Раш had been forbidden to 

«as, 2,4. set foot in the western part of the 
E кыеш Province (Acts 167). We gather from 
' Col. 410 and 2 Tim. 511 that Mark's 
work lay in Asia during the years succeeding 61 A.D., 
and he is mentioned in г Pet. 513 in a way that suggests 
that he was known to the eastern eongregations. Hence 
we may conjecture that Mark laboured in the eastern 
provinces of Anatolia, and that the evangelisation of 
Pontus was due in part to him. Possibly it was 
suggested to him by Aquila, who probably saw him 
in Rome on the oceasion of Paul's first imprisonment 
(ср Rom. 163 Col. 410 Philem. 24) and at Ephesus 
some years later (cp 2 Tim. 412 and 19). 

The tradition of Peter's work, in association with Andrew, in 
Pontus and rhe Provincesof Asia Minor is, probably, merely an in- 
ference from the Epistle itself. See Simon PETER. Theearliest 
authority for the statement is Origen (cp Eus. 27/73 1), who 
simply repeats rhe list of 1 Pet. 11 (with changed order) and 
says that he seems to have preached (xexnpuyevat €otxev). The 
Syriac Doctrine of the Apostles (Cur. Anc. Syr. Doc. 33) says 
that Peter *laid the foundation of the Church' in Antioch, 
Syria, Cilicia, and Galatia, even to Pontus; and the route 
followed is given as starting from the Syrian Antioch and going 
by way of Tyana in Cappadocia to Sinope, where there was a 
tradition of Perer's presence (see Lipsius, Afokr. A postelgesch. 
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The route is indeed quite correct, as the road from 
Syria, through the Cilician gates, and then by way of 
Tyana and Cæsareia in Cappadocia, was the great N. 
route to the Euxine, and is to-day the only road between 
Cvesareia Mazaca and Samsun that is practicable for 
arabas (see Rams. Hist. Geogr. of AAZ, 268, 446). The 
point of issue upon the Pontic coast-land was not, 
however, Sinope, but Amisus, for ‘Sinope is eut off 
from the interior by broad and lofty mountains, most 
difficult to traverse’ (Rams., of. cil., 28). 

We learn from Pliny's eorrespondence with Trajan 
that in 112 A.D. renegade Christians were found at 
Amisus in considerable numbers ; and that some claimed 
to have abandoned Christianity even twenty-five years 
previously (£f. 96). This would prove that Christianity 
had obtained a hold in Amisus as early as 87 or 
88 A.D. 

Ramsay (Church in the Rom. Emp. 225) concludes that we 
may place the introduction of the new religion into this part of 
Pontus between 65 and 75 A.b.; but he appears to take too 
narrow a view in ascribing the evangelisation of Asia Minor 100 
exclusively to Paul and Pauline influence, as though Christianity 
in the northern provinces was due only to infiltration. from 
Ephesus and other centres (Id., op. cit, 284). __ 

For the history of the Pontic Kingdom, Th. Reinach, Mith- 
ridate Eupator, roi de Pont (Paris, 1890). We JW: 

POOL? The words are: 

т. DIN, "рат (/D3N ‘troubled’ 'sad'?; Ass. асти; 


1 The secret of the peculiar order of the list was divined first 
apparently by Ewald, in his Sieben Sendschreiben des NB, 2 ff. 
(see Hort, 2.с., 168 z.). 

2 Cp Pono. When RV іп Ex.719 substitutes ‘pool’ for 
‘pond’ as a rendering for 'ága» and ‘pond for ‘pool’ as а 
rendering for м тиед, it seems to he guided by a sense of the 
probable etymology of ‘ pool’ as akin to més and palus. 
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properly of ‘troubled’ cr muddy pools or marshes ; see BDB), 
applied, for example, to the pools left by the inundation of the 

ile (Ex. 7 19 81 [5]: AV ‘pond’; о; Pars) and probably 
to the ‘marsh’ of Jordan (1 Macc. 942 45; palus; see Comm.). 
Frequently used in poetry in contrast with the dry sand of the 
desert (Is. 1423 35 7 41 18 42 15; in last three cases ёо, stagnum); 
Ps. 107 35 (Аџера vddrwy, stagna aquarum), 1148 (Atuvas bô., 
st. ag.) In Jer.5132 (svarégara) AV renders ‘reeds’ (cp 
REED, 3), but RVmg. has ‘or sarshes, Heb. pools.’ On the 
ve} eax, AV ‘ ponds of fish,’ of Is. 19 то see under SLUICE ; also 
Fisn, § 5. 

2. пуш, derehah (4/713, of camels kneeling to drink, but cp 
"Ges.-Bu.); кр], xoAvuBá0pa ; once Аии, Cant.74; Vg. 
piscina; once agueductus, Neh.2143 cp Arab. dirkeh and 
Span. alberca., See Сохоџтѕ, $8 1, 3; also, on the ‘ pools‘ 
QUAS PEN) of Bethesda and Siloam, see JERUSALEM, $ 11, and 

ILOAM. 


3. MPI mibweh. See Pond, 2. 


POOR. Dismissing with a bare notice the word 
v^ cw, rf, which is the proper term in Hebrew for 
© poor ' in the sense of *indigent,' ‘ without 
means’ (т 5.1823, etc., esp. frequent in 
Proverbs ; sévms, wrwxds, Tamewds) we come to an in- 
teresting group of words rax, "ebyon (mévns, mruxés, 
Tamevos, evdens), Si, dal (doOevns, mévms, mevixpds, 
mevouevos, Tovmpós, mrwxds, Tamevds) and y, ‘änt 
(тёз, mevixpds, Tpabs, mrwyxds, Tawewds)—all three 
synonymous in usage but with a different significance 
and denotation in different books. In legal doeuments 
where it is in the absence of material goods that the 
point of the reference lies, all three terms denote the 
poor man in the material or legal sense. 

So in the Book of the Covenant (Т2, Ex. 23611, b9, Ex. 233, 
siy, Ex. 22 24 [25]), the Law of Holiness (*3j, Lev. 19 то 23 22), the 
Priestly Code (54, Ex. 30 15 Lev. 14 21), or Deuteronomy Сток, 
Dr. 15 4, etc., *3j5 Dt. 15 11, etc.), and generally in the Wisdom 
Literature Gran Job2916 Prov, 1431, etc. ; $9, Prov. 10 15 
2811, etc. 5 3, Job24 95 Prov. 14 21, etc.) 

In the older prophets (Am. 26 Is. 815, etc.), where 
the opposition between tyrannical ruler and down- 
trodden subject is the point to be emphasised, the 
words denote primarily the lower classes of the people, 
oppressed and miserable, but relatively righteous ; in 
later prophecy (Is. 143032 2919 4913, etc.), and often 
in the Psalms (Ps. 2225 3510, etc.), they serve to denote 
that pious remnant, still chastened by suffering and 
oppression, which constituted, ideally at least, the 
post-exilic Israel. 

Of the three terms, 'e2yóz is the narrowest in connota- 
tion, and signifies originally ‘in want’—z.e., either (т) 
of material assistance hence ‘ poor,’ 'indigent' (Esth. 
9 22, etc. ), or (2) of help in time of trouble or oppression, 
hence ‘afflicted,’ ‘miserable’ (Is. 254, etc.): the religious 
colouring it so often possesses (Jer. 2013 Ps. 37 14, etc.) 
is due to frequent association with da/ and ‘äni. 

Dal on the other hand has the widest range: its 
root-meaning is that of lowness or dependence and it 
signifies (1) weak, in poor condition physically (Gen. 
41 19), (2) of a family, reduced, insignificant (Judg. 615 
2 S. 81), (3) poor materially ( Ruth3 10 Prov. 1015, etc. ), 
(4) weak, oppressed, miserable, always with a religious 
connotation (Am. 27 Is. 10 г Zeph. 3 12, etc. ). 

Most spiritual in significance of the three terms is 
‘dni which, whilst denoting originally ‘one in a humble 
or servile position’ (cp Ass. еле, Del. Ass. HWB 99, 
and Arab. ‘dw? a eaptive, slave), and sharing with dal 
the significations ‘ poor’ and ‘oppressed,’ tends always 
to take on less of a material and more of a religious 
colouring. ‘Anai, суу. is never opposed to “її” as poor 
to rich (but 202 five times) whilst its by-form 'dzidze, yp 
has never a material significance at all. 

On the relation between ‘avi and ‘наго see Driver, art. 
‘Poor ‘in Hastings’ DB, and Rahlfs, у wad ур їл den Psalmen 
B4. (1892). Rahlfs' determination of the meaning of ‘леги 

y means of the form of the word is too ingenious 10 be assured 
of general acceptance, while the line of demarcation between 
a ‘religiously coloured,’ and a ‘religious,’ idea ('religiós ge- 
fürbter' and ‘religiöser Begriff’) is faint: ‘daz is merely a by- 
form of ‘м? having its origin perhaps in textual corruption but 


fixed and perpetuated by a. Rabbinic taste for fine distinctions. 
Neither 'àzi nor “їлїш, however, should ever be rendered 
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‘meek’; the cursings of Рѕѕ. 69 and 109 are inconsistent with 
such a rendering, and EV's rendering in Nn. 123, ‘the man 
Moses was very meek (‘ddw)’ can hardly be sustained.! On 
y see also Lagarde, Mittheil. 

A loan-word from the Assyrian (Eccles. 413 9:5 f. T) 
is i222. miskén (wévns) from Ass. muskénu, Safel part. 
from ,/jx2 to be humble (before the deity). 

In the sense of ‘poor’ the word passed from Assyrian into 
Aramaic, Hebrew, and Arabic ; the Arabs brought it with them 
to Europe, and it appears in Italian zzescAzno, Span. mesguino, 
Port. sesguinho, and French zzesquin, (For another derivation 
of 15035 see Del. Pe. 186, n. 3. = 

Other words for ‘poor’ аге azar (Уучу), Ps. 10217 
(rrwxds SU [татедѕ ABS@))), literally ‘stripped,’ hence 
‘naked,’ ‘destitute,’ and the doubtful word 2é/kah, 
non (Ps. 1081014, © тёз, mroxós). 

*'That there is no connection with bn, “host,” as MT sup- 
posed, is obvious. Since Schulténs (Opera minora, 182 f.) 
must have assumed a word n^n (Ew.) or nin (Kón. ii. 1 118), 
“dark,” “unfortunate”; see BDB. One might also suppose 
nbn ср bon and Ass. akkulu “ troubled” (root-idea, dark- 


ness), Z&&i/u ''lamentation." . . . A strange and as yet un- 
explained word, says Wellhausen. But we have the key to it, 
knowing who were the chief oppressors of the Jews in Palestine 


after the fall of the Jewish state. Read воп; ср the error 
in 55.’ So Che. Ps.(2), who reads in 1082, nes" окопу Dv iy, 
* Jerahmeel watches the sufferers.’ Fi Das | 

In Lev. 2525 3539 (Н), 2547 278 (P) the verb то, to 
be low, depressed, is used of impoverished Israelites (65 
amopetcGar, révecOat, Tamewos elvat, Tarevotcba). In 
Gen. 4511 (E), Prov. 2013 2821 809 the Niphal of yin, 
‘to dispossess’ is found in the sense ‘to be impoverished,’ 
‘be poor,’ unless, as is probable, the punctuation of the 
Massoretes is due to misunderstanding and yy 15 
really a by-form of ts, ‘to be poor,’ cp Piel, Judg. 1415, 
awd, © птоҳедсол huâs (А); (see for other instances 
of duplicate forms, Barth, ут. Siud. 11). 

That ‘dz does not primarily mean ‘ poor’ is indicated 
by the fact that the corresponding substantive ‘dz (xy) 


invariably denotes ‘misery,’ 'wretchedness, and only 
once ‘poverty’ (т Сһ. 2214, © mrwxela), the proper 
Hebrew terms for which are t, t or wna (G revla, 


7 times in Proverbs), топо (Prov. 61: 1423, ete., G 
évdeca), ron (Job303 Prov. 28 22, © évédea), cp also 
nuga (Dt. 89, mrwyxela). 

Words signifying ‘poor’ in the Apocryphal books are évdeys, 
Wisd. 16 з Tob. 22 (S, etc.); тєє, Wisd. 210 1 Esd. 3193 
mrwx6s, lob.22 (65), 23 (G), 47 (AB), while évSeca occurs 
Tob. 413 (AB), Wisd. 164. In the NT we have évdeys, Acts 
434; mévys, ‘poor,’ 2 Cor.99; mewxpós, ‘poor,’ Lk. 212; 
птоҳб, ‘poor,’ Mt. 53 Mk. 1021 Lk. 4 r8, and 29 times ‘ beggar,’ 
Lk. 16 2022 (but Mk. 1046 Jn. 98, троса ту), ‘beggarly, Gal. 
49; mrwxeta, ‘poverty,’ 2 Сог. 829 Rev. 29; vorépnua, 2 Cor. 
814 912, etc. ; varepnors, Mk. 12 44 Phil. 411; xpeía, ‘need,’ 
Phil. 225 4 16, etc. 

i. In the historica! and legal books the poor are the 
indigent, the hired servant (Dt. 2414) who cannot wait 

2. OT a day for his wage (2. 15), the poor 
teferences Israclite who has no effects but his 
* Salmi (see MANTLE, $ 2, І) (v. 13), who 
has no vineyard of his own (Lev. 1910 Н) and no harvest- 
field (2822 Н). Although in Dt.154 the promise is 
made ‘there shall be no poor with thee,’ the condition 
on which it turned was never fulfilled, and in view of 
the facts (v. 11) charity is enjoined (Lev. 2535 [H], Dt. 
1577 Ех. 281г [E]; see ALMS, $ 2) and oppression 
forbidden (Dt. 2414). The poor Israelite may neither 
lose his freedom (Lev. 2539 ff. v. 47 7) nor alienate his 
property (v.25 A). То lend to the poor on usury is 
unlawful (Ex.2225 E, Lev.2536 H); but a PLEDGE 
may be taken (Dt. 24 12) if restored at sundown (v. 13). 
Rich and poor are equalin the eye of the judge (Ex. 
2336 E), if not in that of the temple assessor (Lev. 142: 
278, but cp Ex. 3015). 

1 Dillmann and Kautzsch, it is true, render ‘sanftmiithig’ ; 
König (LeArgeéd. ii. 176), ‘demuthig.’ It would seem that we 
must render, either *very pious' (which indeed may be the 
meaning of G's трай<) or (as We. in (8) art. * Moses’) 
*heavily burdened.' The narratives do not make Moses live 
before us as an individual (see Moss). 
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ii. It is a dark picture that meets us in the pages of 
the prophets. ‘The ruling class, both in Israel and in 
Judah, the elders of the people and the princes thereof 
(1s. 3 x4) with their wives, ‘the kine of Bashan’ (Am. 41, 
if the text is correct !), oppress their subjects ; they sell 
the righteous for silver and the needy for a pair of 
shoes (Am. 26, according to MT !}, crush the people 
and grind the face of the poor (15. 8:5). Тһе great 
land-owners sell the plebs bad corn, scant measure 
at double prices (Am.85). The poor man cannot 
call his own life (Jer. 234) or honour (cp 2 S. 112 ff.) 
or patrimony (cp т K.21: f) Whilst the rich lie 
upon beds of ivory and eat the lambs of the flock (Am. 
64) the poor go naked and hungry (1s. 587), as helpless 
against the oppressor as the widow or the orphan (Is. 
102 Zech.7:o): a poor man cannot hope for justice 
(Am. 512 15. 327 Jer. 528). And yet, to judge the cause 
of the poor and needy-—is not this to know Yahwè? 
(Jer. 2216). To feed the hungry, give shelter to the 
poor, clothe the naked, is not this the fast he has 
chosen ? (Is. 587). To judge the poor with righteousness 
is significant of the Messiah (Is. 114). 

iii. The ‘ poor and needy,’ who figure so prominently 
in the Psalms (3510 4018 7213 7421 10916, etc.) repre- 
sent either the weak and oppressed lsraelitish nation, 
or the pious in Israel afflicted by hostile nations without 
or the wicked within. The reference in any given case 
must be determined by such internal evidence as the 
passage may afford. That the term ‘poor’ was not 
inappropriate as a designation of Israel at the time of 
the exile and immediately after the ‘return’ may be seen 
from the account given in ISRAEL, $$ 45, 54 end; and 
that at the time of the birth of Jesus there actnally 
was a party of pious Jews calling themselves perhaps 
озом, ebydnim, and distinguished from the Zealots by 
their attitude of patient waiting, would seem to be indi- 
cated by the narrative at the beginning of Lk. (see esp. 
Lk. 22538). Ср Renan, Les Evangiles, 44 ff. 

These ’e4ydnis2 were not a political party like the Zealots: 
the bond between them was little more than the sympathy in- 
spired by a common hope ; and if, as is probable, their political 
inactivity was a necessary consequence of their poverty and 
social insignificance, they may well have been an earlier form of 
the later Ebionites. In the Psalms they are represented as 
suffering persecution (Ps. 10 2 1021), but waiting patiently for 
Yahwé (402), who hears their cry (347), answers them (34 5), 
delivers them (3510) and bestows of his goodness upon them 
(68 11) whilst the wicked perish (37 2).2 

iv. In Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Ecclesiasticus, a 
store of practical wisdom has been preserved to us 
on the subject of poverty. The causes of the evil are 
found in sloth (6:: 104), gluttony and drunkenness 
2321), love of pleasure (2117), or gossip (1423), in over- 
carefulness (1124), want of thoroughness (215), refusal 
of correction (1318), the following after vain persons 
(2819). The disabilities which it entails are loss of 
friends (194), the hatred of neighbours (1420) and 
brethren (197 Ecclus. 1321), and the liability to oppres- 
sion (Рг. 283, where ‘ needy’ [wy] should of course be 


‘wicked’ [vss] see Toy) Even great wisdom and 


great service cannot secure for the poor man recog- 
nition (Eccles. 9:5, an enigmatical passage) At the 
same time if poverty be his only crime (Pr. 1015), it is 
not right to despise or mock him (175 Ecclus. 1023) ; 
God made both rich and poor (Pr. 222). He that has 
pity on the poor honours God (143r) and secures his 
own happiness (1421), God will hear him when he calls 
(2113). Не who helps the poor shall be blessed (229), 
he shall not lack (2827), God will repay him (1917). 
The king who faithfully judges the poor, his throne shall 
stand for ever (29:4). It is not distinctly implied in 
these books that the poor man may be presumed to be 
pious (see, however, Ecclus. 215?) ; but a haughty poor 
man is asserted by Ben Sira to be incongruous and 


1 [The text is not free from suspicion. See Crit. Bib.) 
2 Cp Isidore Loeb, La littérature des Pauvres, 31-42; , 
Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, 113-125. 
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intolerable (Ecclus. 252). 
charity see ALMS, 8 3. 
'The poor man is better than the fool (191) or the liar 
(1922) or the perverse man (286). One advantage he 
has over the rich man ; he has nothing to lose (138). 
But the golden mean is best of all (308). 
From the sayings of Ben Sira (Greek version) two 
may be quoted here :— 
(1) A poor man is glorified for his knowledge; 
Aud a rich man is glorified for his riches. 
But he that is glorified in poverty, how much more in 


riches? 
And he that is inglorious in riches, how much more in 
poverty ? (10 30/4). 
(2) Wild asses are the prey of lions in the wilderness 
So poor men are pasture for rich (12 18). 


On the propitiatory value of 


For the comparison in this distich, and for remarks on 
its bearings, see HYJENA. 

On the position of the poor in the NT see Arms, also 
CowMuNiTY OF Goons, and, on Ebionitic passages in Lk., 
GosPELS, $ 110. CaP: 

POPLAR (7229, ‘whiteness’; cp its Ѕуг. name 
данка). According to EV the “éxzeh was one of the 
trees from which Jacob made white rods (Gen. 8037, 
páBóov arupaxivyy, virgas populeas); and it is referred 
to by Hosea as a sacred tree of the paganising Israelites, 
like the oak and the terebinth (Hos. 413, AevKy). The 
poplar tree is common enough in Palestine, especially 
in the country about the Lebanon and Damascus. The 
varieties known are Populus alba, L., and P. Euphratica, 
Ol. (cp WiLLow), which, by the way, forbids us to 
identify the Baca tree of 2 S. 524 with the P. tremula? 
(cp MULBERRY). This much is clear: in Hos. 413, 
the storax cannot be intended, whereas it may be meant 
in Gen. 3037 (so КУЕ Kau. ZZS etc.). 

PORATHA (NDB), one of the sons of HAMAN 
[g.v.] (Esth. 98: dapaAa0a [BL] dapaada [N], 
BapAada [A]. 65 form may presuppose the Persian 
ending -data (e.g., purdata ' given by fate' ?), with which 
cp the preceding names PARSHANDATHA, ARIDATHA. 
See ESTHER, $ 3; PURIM, $ 3. 


PORCH. Among the following five words, note 
especially 2, in connection with EHUD (g.v. ). 

1. cw or DFN, "lam, arap, т K. 63 76 Ezek. 8 16 407, etc. 
[Со., Ki. рок]. See PALACE, § 7, and TEMPLE. Cp pw, 
Ezek. 4016 etc., atAau, EV arch(es), RVmz. ‘colonnade’ doubt- 
fully ; Ezekiel's architecture is obscure. 


2. poena, misdérén,n mpoarás, Judg.323. But ‘he(or, it) went 


out to. . . (hammisdérénah)’ cannot he treated apart from ‘and 


лл лел is one of those cases in which coarsenesses (see AV 
т. 22) are due to corruption of the text (cp Dove’s Dunc, Husks, 
ie WasuPor) These tronhlesome words appear to have 
een caused by dittography (see SBOT, ad Гос). Neither 
jena пог pon, however, can possihly be right ; some third 
word or phrase must underlie both. Read probably, 7353 л, 


‘the corner gate’ (see Corner). After going out by this gate, 
Ehud shut up Eglon, whom he had killed, in the chamber 


сүр. 

Мооге (Judges, 98) suggests that rene, parshédin (RVmg. 
‘antechamber ’), may possibly represent mpoarwov (a Greek gloss); 
cp PALACE, § 1 (3) (on pons in Kings). He prefers, however, 
to emend лал (so Nö., Ви.)—/.е., ‘the feces.’ But surely the 
repetition of Ny’) is very suspicious, and the view of the 


accidental conformation of farshédin to misdérén is less natural 
than the view here given. 

3- mpoaúàiov (МК. 14 16), RVmg. ‘forecourt’; see House, $2. 

4. полоу rendered ‘ porch’ (ср mpoavacov, ahove) in Mt. 2671, 
is elsewhere in NT rendered ‘ gate’ (Lk. 1620 Acts 10 17 12 137. 
1413 Rev. 21127). А large gateway or portico is meant. 

5. атой, [n.52 1023 Acts311 512 See TEMPLE. Delitzsch 
(^ Talmud. Studien,’ Zz. £ Luther. Theol. 17 [1856] 6227) even 
explains ‘ Bethesda’ as ynp-p 3, оїкос ттой. T. Ki б. 


PORCIUS FESTUS. See Festus. 
PORCUPINE (113p), Is. 1423 etc. RV, AV BITTERN, 
(¢.v.). 
1 According to Boissier, this is not a Syrian tree, 
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PORPHYRY (072), Esth. 16+ RV™s- See MARBLE. 


PORPOISE (WMA), Ezek. 1610 Ex. 255 Кут. AV 
BADGER. 


PORTER (Wit, Bibl. Aram. YYA, Ezra 724 ; nom. 
agent. from WY, see GATE; Өүророс [2 S. 411 2K. 
711 1 Esd. and in NT], пүЛорос only in LXX), 
used of the guardian of the gate of a city (2 S. 1826 
2 K. 7 10 f.), or house (Mk. 1334 metaph. Jn. 103; fem. 
2 S. 46! Jn. 1816 f.), or of the temple. 

In x Ch. 1525 f., however, ЕУ has DOORKEEPERS ; 
‘be a doorkeeper' is even retained from AV in RV of 
Ps. 84 10 [11] for the difficult word nonon. — It is true the 
post of doorkeepers (nyti) in the temple was assigned 


to two Korahite families and one Merarite family accord- 
ing to 1 СҺ. 261-19. И is very doubtful, however, 
whether леллол can mean ‘to keep the door.’ ‘To keep 
the threshold’ would be more plausible. Baudissin 
(Priesterthum, 260) conjectures that in the pre-exilic 
time to which he refers Ps. 84, there may have been 
subordinate keepers in addition to the three distinguished 
keepers of the threshold (2 K. 2518, EV wrongly ' door’). 
Certainly the office of keeper of the threshhold cannot 
have existed in post-exilic times (cp Baudissin, of. cit. 
218 f.) {о which Ps. 84 is most reasonably assigned. 
Another suggested meaning is ‘to lie at the threshold' 
(from zo, ‘threshold’). A layman—and for laymen on 


pilgrimage Ps. 84 is supposed to have been written— 
could not set foot in the temple (Báà.). © gives mapa- 
pirretoOat, Jer. abiectus esse. ‘There are other obscurities 
in the verse which suggest the necessity of a close inspec- 
tion of the text with a view to its amendment (cp Ch. 
Ps) ad с). 

The classing of the doorkeepers under the heads Korah and 
Merari mentioned above represents a middle stage of develop- 
ment, At an earlier period they were kept distinct from the 
singers, the Nethinim, and the Levites; and last of all they 
became thoroughly Levitised, and included among the Korahites 
and Merarites ; see GENEALOGIES Í., § 7 (11.). For the post-exilic 
‘families’ of the porters, see especially Ezra 242 Neh. 7 45, and 
note that some of the names which appear there are elsewhere 
those of individuals; cp 1Ch.917 Neh.1119 (add also Neh. 
1225, on which see MATTANIAH, 2) Originally, however, they 
were doubtless place-names or clan-names, and elsewhere it has 
been conjectured that payen, the word rendered in EV © porters,’ 
is a corruption of an ethnic name, most probably of DRENI, 
‘the Asshurites' (=Geshurites, see GESHUR, 2), parallel іп Ezra 
2 Neh. 8 to pen, ‘the Levites,’ and WYN, a distortion of 
DIVNI, ‘the Ethanites ' (Che.). 

POSIDONIUS (rociAcoNioN [A], -1Аом- [V*], 


-età coNH (V a]), one of Nicanor's ambassadors to Judas 
the Maccabee in 161 B.C. (2 Macc. 14 19). 


POSSESSION, DEMONIACAL. Sce DEMONS. 


POSTS. The word is D' V5, rdsim,? literally ‘runners,’ 
The passages in which ‘posts’ or 'state-messengers ' 
are really referred to are Jer. 5131 (б.шке>, currens), 
2 Ch. 806 то (rpéxev, cursor), Esth. 813 15 (BugMadópos, 


1 A fem. mue (л) is to be read with © and most modern 
critics. For female doorkeepers cp also Acts 12 15. 

2 [At first sight it appears to be the sanie word as that rendered 
‘опата’ by EV in 2 K. 1025 116, and hy RV in 15. 2217 (AV 
*footmen") It is, however, in the highest degree probable that 
rásip in these passages is a mutilated form of sarephathim 
(Zarephathites), which occurs side by side with »n^5 (Pelethites), 
justas %5 (RV Carites) stands side by side with p3 (Chere- 
thites). That ‘Cherethites’ and ‘ Pelethites’ are but conjectur- 
ally vocalised corrupt forms of * Rehobothites ' (n319) and * Zare- 
phathites’ (DTS) is maintained elsewhere (see PELETHITES). 


In 2 K. 1025 we can still detect a gloss on руч (vdsivt), which 
asserts its equivalence to mne ^5 (in MT Péliitim), which again 
is most prohably a corruption of pnsas, Sarephüthim (or рлу, 
Paresathim?), (For pres eby ps5 read. [стое] ооо or 
смело). The case is parallel to that of Sigm ‘neson (1 5. 17 
26 36), where bayn Cowan) represents a gloss on ров. See 
Crit. Bib. We must also keep out of our list of words for 
‘post’ the corrupt word m in Job925 (êpouevs, cursor), for, 
probably, we have in the true text the first of three comparisons 
of Job’s fleeting days to swiftly-flying birds (see OssIFRAGE).— 
T.K. C] 
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cursor), 81014 (Ummeós, veredarius). In Esther the 
reference is no doubt to the system of posts said to have 
been first devised by Cyrus the Great (Xen. Cyrop. 86 
17f.). According to Herodotus (898) ‘nothing mortal 
travels so fast as the Persian messengers.’ . . . ‘The 
Persians give this system of riding post the name of 
ayyaphiov.’ ‘The &yyapo. had authority to press into 
their service men, horses, or anything that might serve 
to hasten their journey. Hence the verb ayyapevw, ‘to 
compel,’ in NT (Mt. 541 2732 Mk. 1521), and the yix 
(dyyapela) of the Talmud. ‘The etymology of &yyapos 
is disputed. Andreas (in Marti's glossary) explains it 
‘express messenger’ (#7z/ofe), and connects it (like 
Bibl. Aram. NEN, Heb. nux) with Middle Iranian 


hangért, etc., new Pers. angdra, ‘narrative, report.’ 
But max is no doubt=Ass. girtu (see EPISTOLARY 
LITERATURE, $ 5), and égz7?¢u is certainly not a Persian 
loan-word. The reverse process is much more in- 
telligible ; 2.е., dyyapos is of Assyrian origin. Jensen,! 
however, leaves éezz£u ( „/-зк, to pay) out of the ques- 
tion, and derives dyyapos from Ass. and Bab. agru 
(aax), one engaged, or pressed, for service. 

Jensen argues that the etymology is excellent in itself, and 
also that its synonyms acxavéys, aayávóns (aotavdys), and Jerid 
(cp ‘ veredarius '?) can be satisfactorily explained only from Baby- 
lonian ; cp also Rawlinson's note on Herod. 8 98. 

POT. Богт. TD se 2. MIÐ Zarar; 3. MI dad ; 
4. nnbp, £alláhath, see COOKING, § 5, i. a, c, d, e; also 76. $ 2 
for did, and POTTERY, $ з [6] for pãrür. 

For 5. ona, 4irdytm, see COOKING, $ 4. 

6. тох, 572 (2 K. 421), is used of the widow’s ‘pot of oil’; 
but том (vo) can hardly mean ‘ pot ' (GBA, à алейроџох ; GL, 
ayyecov, but with ò &Aety. at end of verse), px may come from 
the preceding EN, We expect 92) pak (see Box, т), which 
Klostermann restores. 

7. misss, sinsénetht (Ex. 16 33, if correct), of the pot of manna, 
containing a homer (eráuvos; Pesh. хоор; Onk. mmy). G 
makes it a golden pot (cráavov xpvaotv) ; cp Heb. 94. 

8. wa каба. See Cur, MEALS, $ 12, and POTTERY. 

9. Dna, Sphattáyinm (Ps. 0813[14]- See SuEEPFOLDS. 

Io. оху, ‘4562 (Jer. 22 28t), AV ‘idol’ (cp Inor, $ тё), RV 
ы to fashion), RVmg. ‘pot’; see POTTERY, $ 3 

ІО |. 

IL. RISD nia srébh (Prov. 17 3 27 21). 

12. oTauvos (Heb. 94). See above, 6. 

13. &отүс (Mk. 74); Lat. sextarius. 
MEASURES. 

See also PURIFICATION (‘ waterpots,' Jn. 264), WASHPOT. 

POTIPHAR (35015; тєтєфрнс [ADEL] see 
below ; Putiphar), a high Egyptian official, the master 
of Joseph, Gen. 39: А The name is evidently only a 
shorter writing of POTIPHERA with which it is identified 
by ©. On the Egyptian etymology see POTIPHERA. 
The position of Potiphar is described first as pp (sd77s) 


of Pharaoh. ‘This word means ‘eunuch’ (65, Vg.), as 
well as 'court-official, (thus Tg. Onk. кач), the most 
important offices having been in the Ancient Orient (cp 
especially Assyria) in the hand of royal slaves who were 
often eunuchs (cp EuNvCH) The fact of Potiphar's 
being married decides against the translation ‘eunuch.’ 2 
It has to be mentioned that the word was known also 
to the later Egyptians in the non-sexual sense. In two 
rock inscriptions in the valley Hamámát, Persian officers 
are called : ‘szys of Persia,’ where, evidently, it means 
‘official.’ See EGYPT, $ 29, on the fact that no repre- 
sentation or mention of eunuchs has been found, so far, 
in Egypt, although it must be presupposed that the 
Egyptians knew eunuchs at least by contact with the 
neighbouring nations. The chief title of Potiphar was 
‘chief of the cooks’ (masa o) Thus it is correctly 
rendered by © (dpxiıuáyepos). The attempt to explain 
the title as ' chief of the executioners' (already Onk. 
Syr.) might be supported by the imprisonment (Gen. 


See METAL WORK. 


See WEIGHTS AND 


l See P. Horn, Grundriss d. Neupersischen Etymologie 
(Strassburg, 1893), 29 254. 

2 Exceptional cases of eunuchs having wives will not alter the 
rule. See Ebers, Ægypten und die Bücher Mosis, 299 (who 
still retained the error of the early Egyptologists who saw 
eunuchs in representations of fat old men). 
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3920 f.) at the command of Potiphar, but has no lexico- 
graphic authority. Оп the other hand, the inmates of 
the prison—viz., the baker and the butler or cup-bearer 
decide for the first interpretation of the title. Is the 
superintendent of the royal kitchen and wine-cellar in- 
tended? The inclusion of the cup-bearer under his 
authority might point to such an extended sphere. At 
any rate, the office would include the command over a 
host of officials and slaves so large that the holder might 
well have a prison of his own, For the interpretation 
that no private prison is meant but the general royal 
prison, it might be argued that the office of cup-bearer 
was higher in rank, at least in dynasties 19 and 20, and 
could not well come under the authority of the super- 
intendent of the kitchen, so that Joseph's meeting the 
two royal officials in that prison would be accidental 
rather than due to Potiphar's position. It is not easy 
to find a corresponding office in the Egyptian inscriptions. 
The office of the ‘scribe of the royal table’ (52' wd) 
who had to register the expenses, was usually different 
from that of the »-5/ ' superintendent of the kitchen,’ 
and this one from that of the ‘superintendent of the 
brewery’ (m7-w'bt), etc. If the words of Genesis be 
taken literally, the second office would be meant. We 
do not, however, know the court and its officers sufficiently 
well in all periods to be able to deny the possibility that 
all those offices may once have been united in one person. 
W. M. M. 

POTIPHERA, RV, AV POTIPHERAH (1^E'O5, 
тєтрєфн [A], тєтєфрн [EL] see below), an 
Egyptian priest of On-Heliopolis whose daughter was 
married to Joseph by Pharaoh (Gen. 4145 so 4620). 
On the fame of the learned priests of On and on 
that ancient city see ON. The name Potiphera is of 
great importance, allowing us to recognise its Egyptian 
etymology and to use it for criticism of the documents 
of the Pentateuch reporting the story of Joseph. 

‘The consonants of the Hebrew traditions аге a faultless 
rendering of the Egyptian name 2[' -edy[u]l-2[' |22,2 
‘the one whom the sun-god has given’; cp Greek 
Heliodorus. In later pronunciation Zedep(h)ré'; cp 
the rendering Пєтєфрт in E+. The Greek version 
treats the name Potiphar as identical, and transliterates 
it, consequently, in the same way. This is, un- 
doubtedly, correct. See for the many similar names 
Lieblein, Dict. of Hierogl. Names, 1056 (the biblical 
name, however, which points to the local cult of Helio- 
polis-On is not given there). Names of the same form, 
‘given by god X ' are, e.g., the Egyptian prince Pedu- 
&aste(/) whose name ASur-bani-pal renders Purubas?i, 
Pedam(m)én, which, on a bilingual sarcophagus (in 
Turin), is Hellenised as '’Auuovos, Pedëset, in Greek 
Herois; Herootpes, etc. On the question of the antiquity, 
of these formations of names? see the discussion in Z4 
30 (1892) 497. There is no doubt about their rather 
recent use. No example from the Mosaic time can be 
furnished as yet, and it is questionable whether any 
certain examples occur before the time of dyn. 22— 
i.e., before 950 B.C. In the discussion referred to (ZA, 
1892) it is claimed that such names become frequent 
only after 700 B.C., and that the writer of Joseph's life 
(E or Eg) who adduces the name Pedephré' as belong- 
ing to two persons is, therefore, to be placed in the 
seventh century B.C. (cp JOSEPH, § 4, col 2588 f.). 
Our material is not exhaustive enough to allow such 


1 The w/w is later always omitted. Of course, the name can 
be written in various other ways, owing to the great variety of 
hieroglyphic signs which may be interchanged. Notice that the 
Egyptian Z sounded to the Semites always nearer 7 than g. : 


‘DS BOSS 
Y | 
3 Correctly compared first by Rosellini, Monumenti Storici, 
text i., 117 (Ebers, Aegypten und die Bücher Mosis, 296). 
Champollion, Système Hierogl., had come near the truth in 
assuming ‘the one who belongs (e¢[e] for earlier ez Ze) to the sun’; , 


but no similar name can be found. See also col. 3728, n. 3. 
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exact statements. At any rate, however, it must be 
confessed that in a writer of the period before 1000 
B.C., the name could not appear as of characteristic 
frequency among the Egyptians. On the other hand, 
the transcription with р and y gives a good, archaic 
impression, and would militate against too extravagant 
attempts at bringing down the date. W. М.М. 


POTSHERDS, GATE OF (MDI “ШУ, Kr; 
MIDI "{#, Kt), Jer. 192+. See JERUSALEM, § 24 ; 
cp POTTERY, § 7. 

POTTAGE (73|), Gen. 2529; ewema, Bel. and 
Drag. 33). See Foon, $ 4 (1), and LENTILEs. 


POTTER'S FIELD (TON arpon TOY KEpamewc), 
Mt.277. See ACELDAMA. 


POTTERY. Though the art of pottery was presum- 


жм» 


Fic. 1.—' Amorite' or pre-Israelite pottery: betore 1500 В.С. 
(From Bliss, Локла of Many Cities. т. no. 83; 2. no. c2; 
4.no. 93. All handmade, with simple incised ornament.) 

ably known to the Israelites from an early period, 

references in | lebrew literature to the manu- 

1. Intro- ү f ОИУ 
duction, ‘292% апа use of earthen vessels are rare, 
and for the most part ambiguous. The 
ample vocabulary of names for vessels is 
derived mainly from roots descriptive of 
their forms or uses, not of their material ; 

and more than onee (15. 3014 Jer. 4812 

Lam. 42) an express reference to earthen 

vessels is attached to words which pro- 

perly mean vessels of skin. Probably 
the earliest express reference, though vaguer 

phrases occur in the Hexateuch, is 2 5. 17 28, 

where, in a list of supplies, earthen vessels 

accompany (wooden) beds and (brazen) 

basons (cp the similar classification, Mk. 7 4, 

Ваттісшойѕ moryplwy kai £corGv kai xa- 

кюу). It is only in prophetical literature 

that allusions to the manufacture апа char- 
acteristics of pottery become at all frequent. 

"This all corresponds with what the history 
of the Israelites would lead us to expect. 

In Egypt, it is true, pot- 

tery was in use from the 

pre-dynastic period on- 
wards ; and wheel-made vessels, from the 
time of the fourth dynasty—though hand- 
made fabrics survived to a much later date.! 

Into Palestine the use of the potter's 
wheel seems not to have been introduced 
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Fic. 2.—‘ Phoenician’ or proto-Israelite pottery : 1500-1000 B.C. 
Scale about py. 

(From Petrie, Tel? e-/7esy. т. no. 124; 2. no. 137 ; 3. no. 125; 
4. по. 115 [occurs also in Mycenaan Cyprus and in 18th 
dyn. Egypt]; 5. no. 141 [occurs as no. 4]; 6. no. то. 
Almost all handmade, without ornament : the forms often 
imitated from leathern vessels.) 
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Fic. 3.—‘ Jewish ' pottery : 1000-500 B.C.: scale about js. 
(From Petrie, Ted? el-/fesy. т. no. 201 [with owner's mark, м]; 
2. NO. 192; 3. NO. 202; 4. nO. 187; 5. no. 198 ; 6. no. 218, 


7. no. 219. Often wheel-made : the forms analogous to the 
contemporary pottery of Cyprus, and of Carthage.) 
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until the time of the eighteenth Egyptian 


dynasty, and then probably from Egypt. 
A variety, however, of hand-made fabrics 
for the most part rude though characteristic, 
and occasionally later of some elegance, 
were in use among the pre-Israelite popu- 
lations, and persisted among these and 
their conquerors after the introduction of the wheel. 

The whole series of Palestinian pottery has been 
fuly illustrated by excavations at Tell-el-Hesy,? the 
probable site of LAcuisi [g.v. ]. 


49 


1 E.g., eighteenth dynasty, see Leps. Denkm. 274a; Wilk. 
Anc. Eg. З 164. 

2 Flinders Petrie, Ted/-e/-Hesy (1891) ; Bliss, Mound of Many 
Cities (1894) Ср also the ‘finds’ at Tell Zakariya (PEFQ, 
1899, pp. 102 ff., 1900, p. 11 77); Tell es-Sáfieh (22. 1899, pp. 
he a Tell Sandahannah (72. 1900, pp. 319), and Tell ej- 
Judeideh (74. 1900, pp. 199 77); the examples from Jerusalem 
(Bliss and Dickie, A-rcavations at Jerusalem [1898], p. 261, 
pl. 25, Warren and Wilson, Recovery of Jerusalem [1871], pp. 
472 fF) and those figured in Per. Chip., Art in Sardinia, 
Judea, etc., 1351, fig. 235 J 
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Fic. 4.—T ypical Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman pottery. 


Fic. 5.—Painted pottery showing Cypriote influence. 


(1. Bliss, Mound оу Many Cities, no. 106. buff clay, red and 
black pigment, wheel-made, resembles Cypriote style; 800- 
боо B.C.: 2. Petrie, Te//-el-Hesy, no. 157. bottom view of 
bowl, like 3; dark clay, white slip, black pigment ; hand- 
made; common in Cyprus, 1500-1000 B.C.: 3. Bliss, Mound 
of Many Cities, no. 181, bowl like 2.) 
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On this site occur: (1) early, rude, and apparently indigenous 
fabrics, all handmade, which have been provisionally described 
as ‘Amorite’ (fig. 1); (2) some characteristic varieties of the 
fabrics which have been described as ‘ Phoenician,' from their 
frequency in Cyprus, and in foreign settlements in Egypt of 
eighteenth dynasty date. They occur also occasionally on the 
less known Syrian mainland (fig. 2); (3) imitations, clumsy and 
barbaric, of the Phoenician fabrics above mentioned, which have 
been regarded as very probably ‘ Jewish,’ since examples of 
the same style recur on a number of sites in Jewish territory. 

3ut few of these scattered examples are from undisturbed sites, 

and none are of accurately determinable date (fig. 3. In the 
chronological series, as indicated at Tell-el-Hesy, their upper 
limit approximately coincides with that of the Israelite occupa- 
tion of Palestine ; the lower is more vague, for the native forms 
are gradually modified and give place in the third and second 
centuries B.C. to (4) degenerate Hellenistic forms, which have 
persisted almost without change to the present time (fig. 4). 


Painted decoration was very rarely applied to pottery 
either in Phoenicia, or in any other part of non-Hellenic 
Asia ; and, when it occurs, may generally be referred either 
to Egyptian or to ZEgean influence. One imperfect vase 
from Jerusalem (fig. 6 1), like a modern Egyptian gu//eh, 
found only 4-6 metres (19 ft.) deep in the Müristan (e- 
covery of Jerusalem, p. 478 f., Per.-Chip. of. cif. 1355, 
fig. 244 7), and a few fragments found near Barclay's 
Gate and the Genneth Gate (Louvre ; Pottier, Catalogue 
des Vases, 92; Per.-Chip., of. cit. 1356 f., fig. 246-8), 
and fragments from Tekoa (Brit. Mus.) and from Moab 
(Brit. Mus. A, 1676-77, cp H. de Villefosse, Notice des 
Mon. Phén. du Louvre, no. 7) seem to be influenced by 
the geometrical style of Cyprus; but their date is quite 


Ж (or, 
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Fic. 6.— Painted pottery showing ZEgean influence. 


(x. Jerusalem (Muristan) Wilson and Warren, Recovery of 
Jerusalem, 478, geometrical ornament: 2. Tell Zakariya, 
PEFQ, 1900, p. 13, pl. iii. 1, /Egean form and painted 
ornament: 3. Tell es Safieh, ző. 1899, p. 314, pl. iil., native 
copy of /Egean form and spiraliform ornament ; on front, a 
bird like Fig. 51 above; buff clay, red and black paint: 
4. Tell-el-Hesy, Bliss, of. cif. no. 179, native copy of 
characteristic Ægean (Mycenzan) form, unpainted.) 


uncertain, and similar fragments, found in Malta (Valetta 
Museuni) seem to be of medieval Arab fabric. Other 
fragments from er-R’mafl (Louvre, Н. de Villefosse, 
Notice des Лоп. Phén. no. 81) have the characteristic 
(7th-5th cent. B.c.) Cypriote ornament of concentric 
circles, which occurs also at Kuyunjik on imported— 
probably Levantine—pottery (Brit. Mus. NH, 18, 28). 
At Tell-el-Hesy, painted pottery of quasi-Cypriote forms 
(fig. 51), together with the ‘painted Phoenician’ bowls 
(which are probably actually Cypriote), begins to appear 
about the time of the eighteenth dynasty (figs. 52, 53) ; 
but none of the 'Jewish' types are painted (fig. 3). 
Clear traces of the influence of the Mycenzean civilisa- 
tion, probably introduced by the seafaring raiders who 
harried the Levant, appear during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties of Egypt. (See PHILISTINES, 
86 f) But this phase was short-lived.! 

In a nomadic state, the use of brittle earthenware 
is reduced to a minimum, owing to the difficulties of 
S Hebrew mE a i is bs ted ber 

terms, Cher, wood, and gourds, and by metallic 
utensils where commercial intercourse per- 
mits. Such pottery as there is in such circumstances is 
either very rude and temporary, or is imported and pre- 
served as a luxury.? 

Thus among the Israelites, three words for vessels, 
nébel (ndbel), hémeth, nod, besides ‘66, Job 3219, properly 

1 Cp Welch, ‘The Influence of /Egean Civilisation on South 
Palestine’ in PEZ Q, 1900, pp. 34277. The pottery in question 
was found at Tell el-Hesy (Petrie, Zc., figs. 46, 145, 164-7; 
Bliss, Z.c., fig. 179); Tell es-Safieh (PEFQ, 1899, p. 314), and 


Tell Zakariya (76. 1900, pp. 11-13). 
2 Niebuhr, Voy. 1188; Benzinger, Meb. Arch. 214. 
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denote vessels of skin (see BOTTLE, $ 1), whilst in the 
accounts both of the tabernacle and of the temple the 
great majority, if not all the sacred vessels were of 
metal (Ex. 383 т K.745 102 2 Ch. 416 920 3513), and so 
at the same time of greater intrinsic value, more durable, 
and less liable to contract pollution (Lev. 628 7). Гог 
minor sacrificial purposes earthen vessels are specified 
more than once in the Levitical code (Nu. 517 Lev. 
62:1 145 so). 

The difficulty of determining the usage of the Hebrew 
terms is increased by the fact that, in all the versions, 
the words for vessels of pottery and other materials are 
rendered for the most part quite at random. Least of 
all, either in AV or RV, is the key-word ‘ pot’ confined 
to earthenware ; it includes vessels of wickerwork, skin, 
and metal. With this qualification, the following out- 
line gives the forms and uses of pottery which are 
expressly mentioned in Hebrew literature. 


т. 733, ad (A/heave? draw water, $6pía, AV ‘pitcher’; Gen. 


24314 Judg. 716 Eccles. 126, xados, cadus; AV ‘barrel’; 1 К. 
17 12 18 33) is a capacious vessel large enough to conceal a lighted 
torch, Judg. 716; cp Mt. 515, or to serve as а meal tub, І K. 
1712 7. (see Robinson Lees, | Z/age Life in Palestine, 1897, 
frontispiece). Jt was commonly used for carrying water, Gen. 
24 14 Eccles. 126 т K. 18 33 ; cp vépia, Jn. 428, and was borne on 
the shoulder, Gen. 24 14. See COOKING, § 2. 


2. PIPI» ea £n, see BOTTLE, $ 2 (а), CRUSE, 2. 

3. 33, ak (угор, $áxos [lentil]; ZenzicuZa, EV * vial ; x S. 
101; AV ‘box,’ 2 K. 9 1 3) is a lenticular flask or pilgrim bottle, 
with a narrow neck between small handles for suspension. The 
form is derived from a leathern prototype, and is common in 
* Phoenician’ and ‘ Jewish’ fabrics of pottery, see fig. 2, 37 

4. V'23, 22074" (vV round ; керарќор, scyphus, AV ‘bowl’ Jer. 
35 5) is a large round bowl from which wine could be served out 
into cups. In Jer. 355 it is probably of clay (5); but the same 
word is used Gen. 442 for the *divining cup' of Joseph, which 
is expressly of silver (cp Divination, § 3 [3], though late 
Chaldzan bowls with magic inscriptions, in Brit. Mus., are of 
clay. See MEALS, $ 12. 

5. різ, 46s (4/contain ; mompiov, calix, AV ‘cup’ freq.) is 
frequently used for a drinking-cup. Such cups were often of 
metal; but for common purposes clay was in use at all periods. 
In Mk. 7 4 rompía are distinguished from £eará (wooden) and 

aAkia, (bronze) vessels, and are presumably of clay ; cp «epapéov 
véatos, Mk. 1413 Lk. 22 то, and 15. 3014. See MEALS, $ 12. 

6. WB, дауд» (vbe hot; xvrpá, olla, ‘pot’ AV Nu. 118 
Judg.619 15.214 Joel26) seems always to represent the 
common clay cooking-pot, and is repeatedly distinguished from 
the metallic cauldron. Ср Соокімс, § 5 (i. с). 

7. WD, kär (cook, Kduevos, caminus, Prov. 173 27 2т Is. 
4810 Ecclus.25, /orznax Dt.420 1K.851 Jer. 114 Ezek. 
22 182022) is the earthen crucible or melting pot of the metal- 
lurgist (Wilk. Anc. Eg.); but in Lev. 11 35 the dual, lit. ‘ pair of 
crucibles,’ is explained by Jewish commentators as ‘a pot with 
its cover’: (5 xvrpómoóes indicates a clay tripod, such as is 
occasionally found ; hence EV ‘range for pots,’ mg. *stewpan'; 
in any case the utensil was of clay, as it was to be destroyed 
by breaking in pieces. Cp FURNACE, § І (2). 

For 8. nS, sappdhath, and 9. mns, séléhith, see 
CRUSE, 1, 3. 

то. ШУР, seb, Jer. 22 28(with ийй, * broken vessel’ [RVmg., 
‘pot,’ AV ‘idol’; oxevos, vas fictile]; cp InoL, § 14). The 
allusion is probably to a broken terra-cotta figurine, a piece of 
modelled clay, cheap and fragile [cp below, § 5 (2)]. 


Besides the express terms already mentioned, earthen 

ЖОРО nerds: vessels, 42/2 héres (299773); of undefined 

form are recorded as being in use :— 

1. For ritual purposes (Nu. 517 Lev. 45 50). 

2. For cooking, frequently—e.g., Lev. 628 [21], where 
it is clear that they are of unglazed clay, and conse- 
quently absorbent of contamination; cp Ezek. 246, 
where the metaphor is from cooking, and ‘rust’ of AV, 
should be ‘scum.’ Cp Lev. 1135 AV, ‘range for pots,’ 
above ($ 37) ; and Is. 3014. Cp COOKING, $ 5. 

3. To preserve documents, Јег. 3214; cp buried 
treasure, 2 Cor. 47, which is frequently found thus pro- 
tected. 

The word héres (4/‘scratch,’ ómrpaxev, festa, vas fictile) is 
used of a whole vessel, Prov.2623 and as adj. Lev. 621 1133 
14550 15 12, as well as of broken pottery; as a ladle, 1s. 80 14 ; 
as an extemporised brazier, г2., cp Thomson, Tke Land and the 


Book, $22 (1868) ; or, on account of the sharpness of its broken 
edges, as a scraper, Job28. 
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All these makeshifts may be commonly observed still 
in the East. 

4. To these we may add the making of concrete 
(mod. Ar. komrah; cp non Aäsaph, Dan. 233 /, 
borpaxov, fictilis, lesta; EV ‘clay,’ see 8 6 below). 
For this purpose broken potsherds are finely pounded 
and mixed with lime (cp Roman opus Signinum). It 
is as if for this purpose that Jeremiah is directed to 
shatter the ‘potter's vessel' in Jer. 191-11, and the 
process may still be seen on the same spot outside the 
city (Neal, Palestine Explored, 116 ff. (1882]). 

Proverbially, mention is made, especially in the later 
books, of 

I. The plasticity and passivity of clay in the hands 
of the potter ; frequently—e.g., Is. 29 16 
459 616 Jer. 182 J 

2. The fragility of pottery in the 
kiln, Ecclus. 275, and in use; frequently—e.g., Ps. 99 
Eccles. 126 15.8014 4519 Jer. 191-11 (cp $ 4 [5]) 2228 
Rev. 227, ep Judg. 7 19 f. 

3. Consequently, its small value—e.g., Lam. 42 Zech. 
413 Mt. 279. 

4. Its menial uses—e.s., Ps. 608 2 Thess. 220; but 
not Ps. 6813 AV ‘pots,’ RV 'sheepfolds' Che. 75.0) 
'dunghills' ; Ps. 816 AV ‘pots,’ RV ‘basket,’ though 
the reference is, in fact, to work in a brickfield ; see 
below, § 6. 

S. Its dry and dusty texture, Ps. 92 15. 

The manufacture of pottery among the Israelites may 
be outlined from the same later sources, especially Jer. 
181-3 Ecclus. 38 32-34. 

Clay is usually ЛЕП, dzer; т\б, lutum; WD, ‘red,’ cp 
ЛОП, долам; aohadrros, bitumen; from the frequent red colour 


of pot-clay, especially of the surface clays of the 
6. Clay. Levantine limestones; cp our chalk soil; also 


Bibl-Aram. NBON (700, Dan. 233, see $ 4 [5D ; 
andres, lutum; once BD, £72 ; mAds, lutum, Is. 4125, which is 
properly * mud ' for sun-dried bricks, Nah. 8 14, or merely ‘ mire.’ 


5. Proverbial 
references. 


The clay is kneaded with the feet to the proper 
uniformity and consistency (Wisd.157 15.4125, ep 
Nah. 314, where brickmaking is meant, and Ecclus. 
3833 AV™s-, ‘tempereth with his feet’). Even prepared 
clay, however, is liable to fail on the wheel (Jer. 184), 
in which case it can be worked up afresh ; or in the 
furnace (Ecelus. 27 5), in which case it is ruined utterly, 
and is cast aside among the ‘ wasters,’ which mark the 
site of many ancient potteries. 


The same clay, "2n, is also used to receive the impress of a 
seal (Job38, cp Jer. 3214); and for baked brick, 1237, Gen. 
1131s 459, cp Ezek. 41. See Brick. : 

According to the MT rhe bronze castings of king Solomon 
were made in the clay ground between Succoth and Zeredah, in 
the plain of Jordan (2 Ch. 4 17, êv ro mayer HS узе, 25 argillosa 
terra, cp i K. 746). The text is corrupt (see ADAM 1.); 
but the Jordan furnishes a strong clay suitable for moulds. 
Cp BanvLoN1A, § 15; BITUMEN, Brick, Clay, SEAL. 


The potter (usually чу“, vos; xepapeds, figulus, 
plasies; n'is, ‘mould’; and not confined to this kind 


of manufacture, 1s. 457 18; also Bibl. 
Aram. feA4àr, “пз; figulus, Dan. 241) 
sits at his work, turning the wheel with his feet, and 
modelling the clay revolving upon it with his hands 
(Jer. 183 Ecclus. 3832). Like many other craftsmen, the 
potters in Jerusalem appear to have formed a hereditary 
guild of the bné SHELAH (g.v.), which is mentioned in 
1 Ch. 423 at the end of an enumeration of the tribe of 
Judah (see GEDERAH, 2). 

The Potter's Field, Aceldama (mod. Нак] ed-Damm), is tradi- 
tionally situated in rhe lower part of the valley of Hinnom, south 
of Zion, where traces of former potteries are still seen. The 
furnaces of the valley of Hinnom were proverbial, and the area 
in question »ay have extended as far up the valley, and W. of 
Zion, as the ‘ Gate of Potsherds’ (Jer. 19 2), if not even as far as 
the * Tower of the Furnaces'(Neh. 3111238) See ACELDAMA. 

The ‘Gate of Potsherds' (Ter. 192 Kré, RVmg.) ohtained its 
name perhaps from the waste heaps of these potteries (to which it 
offered direct access from the city), perhaps from general refuse 
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heaps, as this Gate is probably identical with the Dung Gate 
(Neh. 213 313 /), see HansirHu, Ніххом [VALLEY oF, $ 4 (2)], 
and JERUSALEM, $ 24, col. 2423. 
The wheel (r3&2-5y, dual; éml ray МӨш»; super 
rotam, Jer. 183, AV™E. ‘seats,’ ‘frames’; Tpóxos, rota, 
5 : : Ex 116) c í 
8. The potter's Ecclus. 3829; cp Ex. 116) appears 
from the Hebrew to have been origin- 
wheel. е 
ally of stone, but was, perhaps, also 
later of wood. ‘Two types of wheel, both known in 
antiquity, and still used 
in the Levant, would suit 
the biblical passages. 

1. That described by Abul- 
walid, //eb, Roots, Lex. (ed. 
Neubauer, col. 18), ‘The 
instrument is double [expl. 
the dual form] upon which 
the potter turns earthen ves- 
sels. Ht consists of two wheels 
of wood, like a handmill; 
the one is larger, which is 
the lower one; the other is 
smaller, and this is the upper. 


This instrument is called 

'obiutyin “а pair of stones,” 

although not made of stone, = а 

hecause of their being like a Fic, 7.— Potter's wheel turned by 
handmill, which is generally the hand. Egypt; about 
made of stone.’ In this (fig. 1800 B.C. j 


7), which is the old Egyptian 
type (Wilk. Anc. Eg. 3164; Rosellini, Mox. Civ. Pl. L. 3 
Leps. Denkm, 213126; Erman, Life in Anc. Eg. 457 [figure]! уй 
and persisted in the East, though not in NW. Africa (Abulwalid, 
4c.), the lower ‘wheel’ is stationary, and serves merely as а 
hase or pivot (Benz. //A 214). 

2. Both wheels revolve with the same vertical axle, to which 
they are fixed at some distance apart. The lower is driven by 
the feet of the potter (Ecclus. 28 29) who sits on a bench (cp the 
interpretation of DIX in Ex. 1 16, and AVmzg. in Jer. 18 3); the 
upper wheel, as before, supports the clay. This more advanced 
type is first depicted in Greece in the sixth century B.C. (Аяла 
dell’ Instituto, 1882, pl. U, 2; Reinach, Hefert. d. Vases Grecs, 
1346) and has spread over all Europe, and many parts of W. 
Asia (fig. 8). It appears to be the wooden wheel of the Talmud 


Go: cippus, cp К. 7 30 AV ‘wheels,’ properly trunk of a tree ; 
110, bar, cp 10, ‘stocks,’ Job 1327 37 11), and is the common 
type now, in Syria (Thomson, The Land and the Book, 521, at 
Jaffa). Of these alternatives no. 2 suits Ecclus. 38 32 better than 
no. 1, as the wheel here is turned with the feet, but no. 1 by the 
hand, either of the potter or of an attendant (as in Harrison’s 
work cited below, n. 1); in Jer. 183 either interpretation may 
be assumed. 
The kiln (x&ijuros, Ecclus. 27 5 3834) in which pottery 
is baked is not clearly distinguished from the furnace of 
: the metallurgist, or the oven of the 
9. The kiln. baker. See FURNACE. The ‘burning 
fiery furnace’ of Nebuchadrezzar scems, from its large 
chamber, in which 
four men could walk, 
its side door (бира, 
ostium), and its 
moderate norma] 
heat, to have been a 
pot- or brick - kiln, 
such as David may 
be supposed to have 
used as an instru- 
ment of torture 120d) 


(malbén; | s NwÉctov, 
Jornax lateraria, 2 S. 
1231; єр Jer. 439 
Nah. 314)? On this 
mode of punishment 
see AHAB, 2 (col. 93), 
FURNACE. The pot- 
ter's kilns represented 
on Egyptian (Wilk. Anc. Eg. 299192; Rosellini, 
Mon. Civ. 2251; Leps. Denkm. 2126) and early Greek 
monuments (Ann. d. Inst., 1882, pl. U, 1) are, how- 


Fic. 8.—Potter's wheel, turned by 
the foot, showing the Zo stones. 
Egypt, Ptolemaic. 


1 Cp (in Greece) Harrison and MacColl, Greek Vase Paint- 


ings, 9. h и 
2 But see Brick, $ 1, n. 3; Davin, $ тїс, ii., and especially 
Crit. Bib. 
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ever, on a much smaller scale (fig. 9). Von lhering 
(Evolution of the Aryan, 100, 416) points out the daily 
necessity for public kilns, when business documents 
were preserved, as in Babylonia, on tablets of baked clay. 

Though the name of Nebuchadrezzar's furnace refers 
to its smoke, a clear fire and a clean kiln are essential 
to the production of fine pottery, and must be maintained 
night and day (Ecclus. 3834). 

The glazing in Ecclus.3834 EV (xpieua [B*NA], 
xápw pa [B*>], Zinitionem) is properly a smearing with 
either slip or paint. Smearing with 
slip is common, in Palestine аз else- 
where, on all but the commonest sorts 
of vessels, but would not call for special remark in this 
context. Smearing with paint—especially paint of a 
warm red colour, smeared over the whole surface of the 
vessel, and freqnently polished by hand—is characteristic 
of the earlier ' Amorite' pottery ($ 2) and persists to a 
late date. If харода be read, something of the nature 
of a pattern must be understood (§ 2). 

Actual vitrified glazing is rarely, if ever, found on 
Palestinian pottery before Roman times. The char- 


10. Glazing 
and glass. 


RN 


c Ix 
Lm D der m E, 
7 DIT TO, PATEL EEE 7 
ФО. CEL M E 
E HUE Py 


Fic. 9.— Potter's kiln ; elevation and conjectural section. Early 
Greek: the Egyptian kiln is narrower and taller, and has 
no dome. 


acteristic Egyptian glazed faience was imitated in 
Cyprus, and perhaps also in Phoenicia, from at least 
the beginning of the Jewish kingdom; and glazed 
earthenware has been found occasionally on Jewish 
sites, but never of certainly native fabric, or of clearly 
pre-exilic date. The ‘earthen vessel overlaid with 
silver dross’ of Prov. 2623 AV has been interpreted of a 
crucible, or broken potsherd, on which dross has been 
spilt; but the Hebrew implies zz/ez/zonal ' overlaying’ 
(cp І К. 620), and the use of dross or slag as glaze, 
though unsubstantiated, is not in itself unlikely, whether 
merely as a four de force, or as a means of imitating a 
metallic lustre like the ducchero nero of early Greece and 
Italy. 


Grass [4.2.] itself hardly comes into use in Palestine before 
late Ptolemaic times, though opaque coloured glass was made in 
Egypt under the eighteenth dynasty, and imitated in Cyprus 
and elsewhere. For Palestinian specimens ofthe later transparent 
glass see Bliss and Dickie, Excav. at Jerus. 362, and Per.-Chip. 
op. cit. 1358 f. fig. 251 f JLM. 
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POUND. т. J/áz? (132; мма, mina or mna), Ezra 
369, etc. Cp MANEH, and see WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
2. Мтра, Jn. 123 1939. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


POWDERS OF THE MERCHANT (бәл лрах; 
KONIOPTWN мүрєҹоү [BNA, -ewikoy №], 2uveris 
pigmentariz), mentioned along with myrrh and frankin- 
cense (Cant. 36|). See PERFUME. 


POWER OF GOD (Acts 810), POWERS (Rom. 838 
т Cor. 1524 Eph.le2r). There were many óvráyets, or 
angelic ‘powers,’ of the same class, but of different 
degrees ; Simon Magus, however, passed as ‘ that power 
of God which is called Great’ (RV). It has been pro- 
posed to take megalé (uevyáNn) as a transliteration of the 
Samaritan name of the ' power' (козо or S35—7.e., ‘he 
who reveals').! But Deissmann (2ibelstudien, x9, n. 6) 
quotes from a papyrus this invocation, ‘I invoke thee 
as the greatest power which is appointed in heaven by 
the Lord God.’* See SIMON MAGUS; ANGEL, $ І. 


PRZETOR. On the Roman office of prætor (2.е., 
preitor, ‘he who goes before,' ‘a leader’), originally a 
military title, and in classical times a designation of the 
highest magistrates in the Latin towns, the reader may 
consult the works of Marquardt, Mommsen, and 
others; a compendious account will be found in 
J. G. Frazer's article ‘ Preetor’ in лесу. Brit. 19655 f. 

In Acts 16202225 for отраттүо (RV ' magistrates ') 
КУ. has ‘Gk. preetors.' The meaning of this note 
is that orparnyol, the Greek name for the highest 
magistrates in a Roman colony, corresponded to the 
Lat. pretores. ‘The title praetors was not technically 
accurate, but was frequently employed as a courtesy 
title for the supreme magistrates of a Romian colony’ 
(Ramsay, 5/1 Paul, 218) In Acts1619, however, 
there is already mention of the rulers (dpxovres), so 
that the further mention of the praetors (etparyryot) is 
matter for surprise. Meyer- Wendt, Comm. 281, ex- 
plains dpyovres as ‘the more general,’ стратэууоѓ ‘ the 
more specialised’ expression. Ramsay admits the 
difficulty of the text. 

‘It is hardly possible,’ Ramsay says, ‘that v. 19 have the 
final form that the writer would have given them. Тһе expres- 
sion halts between the Greek form and the Latin, between the 
ordinary Greek term for the supreme board of magistrates in 
any city (apxovres), and the popular Latin designation (отратууоѓ, 
pretores), as if the author had not quite made up his mind 
which he should employ. Either of the clauses bracketed 3 is 
sufficient in itself ; and it is hardly possible that a writer, whose 
expression is so concise, should have intended to leave in his 
text two clauses which say exactly the same thing’ (217 A). 

Ramsay's conclusion, with regard to the authorship of 
the narrative that ‘as usual, Luke moves on the plane of 
educated conversation in such matters, and not on the 
plane of rigid technical accuracy; he writes as the 


scene was enacted,' is hardly satisfactory. M. A. C. 


PRZETORIUM (rpaitwpion; Syr. transliterates 
priajecortum), meaning originally the tent of the com- 
mander of an army (Liv.35), came to 
be applied to the residence, whether fixed 
or provisional, of the governor of a pro- 
vince (Cic. Verr. ii. 428), and even to the large country 
villas of noble Romans (Suet. Calig. 37; see Rich, 
Dict. of Gk. and Rom. Antigg.). In the NT it seems 
to be used of the royal palaces as being temporary 
residences of the procurators. Thus in Acts 2335 
mpar. T. "Нрфдоо is taken to mean the palace of Herod 
in Caesarea (AV ' Herod's judgment-hall, RV ‘ Herod's 
palace’). According to Meyer, the same is meant by 
mpaitwpiov in Phil. 113 (AV ‘palace’); but Lightfoot 
has contended strongly for the meaning ‘ preetorian 
guards’ (see Philippians, 97-100) Further, some 
scholars (Keim) suppose the word to be used in the 
Gospel narrative of Herod’s palace at Jerusalem. 

1 E. Klost. Probl. im Aposteltexte, xs fF 

2 émikaAoUpot сє Thy peyiotny брошу Thy €v TQ obpavo Und 
кишп Geod retaypévny (Pap. Par. bibl. nat. 1275 2.) 

They are: [and dragged them into the agora before the 


magistrates] and [and bringing them to the presence of the 
prators]. : 


1. Meaning 
of the term. 
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The passages аге Mk. 1516 (EV ‘ Przetorium’) 
Mt. 2727 (AV ‘the common hall’) Jn. 1828 (AV ‘the 
hall of judgment’) зз (AV ‘judgment 
eee осот hall’) 199 (AV ‘judgment hall' RV 
БІВ has ‘palace’ everywhere, except Mk. 
gospels. where this rendering is placed in the 
margin. But even if we could consider the accounts 
in these passages reliable, the reference might more 
plausibly be supposed to be to the fortress of Antonia. 
As is justly pointed out in Meyer-Weiss, Matth. 484, 
Herod's palace would be reserved for his own use. 
The earliest of these passages (Mk. 15316), however, 
is very vague. Jesus is said to have been led away by 
the soldiers ' within the court, which is the Praetorium ' 
(ërw rijs а0№)ѕ, 8 srw mpaurópiov). Here, as Brandt 
says, the words ‘ which is the Praetorium ' are a strange 
addition and do not fit well into the text, whatever 
interpretation we may give to them. ‘They are a 
gloss occasioned by the text of Matthew’ (Zvazg. 
Gesch. 107). Mt., not understanding the words éow 
Ths ай\ў$, improves the story by laying the scene at 
the headquarters of the Roman garrison (Mt. 27 27, 
vapaXafóvres Tov "соди eis тд трохторох соутруауои 
ёт' abrov ÜNqv Thy a éipav). An editor of Mk. added 
the gloss after comparing the two accounts. 

In Lk. the passage is wanting. But the Third Gospel 
tells us of a trial before Herod of which no mention is 
Зз Тис account made in the other gospels. Roro 

in LK. circumstances in this narrative (the 

ae mockery by the soldiers, the gorgeous 
robe) suggest that it owes its origin to Mk. 1516— 
Mt. 2727. Lk., we may suppose, had some form of 
Mk. before him. The words seemed to him to suggest 
that the scene of the mockery by the soldiers took place 
in the palace of Herod. Не therefore introduces Herod 
himself into the narrative. That he realised the 
difficulty of the task is shown by such apologetic 
touches as 236 f. 12. In our earliest source, therefore, 
it seems very doubtful whether we have in the gospels 
any reference to the pretorium. Оп the narrative in 
the Fourth Gospel see PAVEMENT. 

Westcott (S7. John, Introduction, p. xii) seems to see по 
difficulty in the narratives. On the other hand, Brandt (Die 
Evang. Gesch. 167 fA), О. Holtzmann (Leben Jesu, 378 
espec. n. 2), and Réville (Le Quatrième Evangile, 265) point 
out divergences and difficulties in the accounts of the trial 
and death of Jesus as given in the Synoptists and in Jn. which 
seem to require us to treat this part of the Gospel story with 
some caution. It should be added that certain features in the 
narratives were perhaps suggested by the ceremonies connected 
with the sacrifice of the corn- and wine-god. See Frazer, GB (2) 
(2 171 f., cp. 2138/7), and Grant Allen, Zvol. of the Idea of 
God (ch. 14 0). MAC 


PRAYER. 1. The ordinary word for ‘to pray,’ 
Съли, hithpallél, which, like the word for ‘ prayer,’ 


лов, Uphillah, occurs in writings of all dates, has a 


root (бз, Arab. phalla) meaning ' to rend’ (see Wellh. 
4/GU 102, Reste Arabischen Heidentumst?, 126). 

This may possibly throw a light on the original meaning of 
téphillah (cp 8 5). In illustration, cp Syr. RINN ethkassaph, 

lit. ‘to cut oneself’ (WRS, Re. Sem.(?) 321, 337); 
1. Words. also чч зл. ZAgóded (see below), т K. 1328 Jer. 
415, and [so B] Hos. 7 14 (xareréuvovro ; ‘for corn 

and wine they cnt themselves’). See Соттімсѕ (8 x ad fin.), and 
compare with what is there said (8 2) as to the significance of 
cuttings of the flesh Rohertson Smith referred to above. If this 
is correct, we may contrast //A//ah with the Ass. z&xiów, 
* prayer,' from \/£ardén, ‘to show favonr,’ also ‘to do homage,’ 
unless, with some, we suppose an original form ribu from 
A/£arábu, ‘to draw near, See Muss-Arnolt, s.v. zkrzéu, and 
cp Franz Del. on Ps. 7327 Ж ^ 

That ' prayer, as conceived by the early Israelites, 
really had a connection with cuttings of the flesh is at 
once suggested by the later use of meni, ‘ 0128/01, for 
the /ephillin, or ' phylacteries,' if these prayer-bands are 
really a substitute for the sacred marks punctured in the 
flesh of a worshipper in primitive times (see FRONTLETS ; 
CUTTINGS, § 7). 

Compare also a striking emendation of Klostermann in x K. 
1721. Itis usual to render 112m? (G évedianoe [77], Vg. ‘ех- 
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pandit se atque mensus est’) in that passage ‘stretched himself," 
(EV ; so Kautzsch, Kittel, etc.), which appears to rest ultimately 
on a comparison of Аг. adda, trahendo extendit.' The sug- 
gested reading gives this sense, ‘And he cut himself for the boy 
three times, and called on Yahwe, and said,’ etc. (1 and р are 
frequently confounded.) In the parallel story in 2 K. 4354 the 
same word 343m) may also be read for the 473» (BL. gives both 
guvexapwev and vyaab) of MT; in 1 K.1842 $31» is more 
plausible, because of pyan which follows (but cp 8 2). That in 
the case of Elisha the effectual prayer precedes, whilst in that of 
Elijah it follows, the physical act, makes no difference : the 
prayer in either case -interprets the ritual cutting. Elsewhere 
(see Ркорнксү, $ 6 /) it has been shown that Elijah and Elisha 
very possibly came from the Negeb, and that the priests of Baal 
who ‘cut themselves’ (1 K. 18 28) were probably Jerahmeelites. 
Elijah may therefore have ‘cut himself’; the story of Elijah has 
older and more recent details. At any rate, the ‘cuttings’ of 
the priests of Baal were connected with the prayer, *O Baal, 
answer us. 


2. Akin, apparently, to S$pnn, AifApallél in root- 
meaning is «ny, G/Aar, Hiph. wvnyn; whence a' ara, 
atira, to sacrifice (see Wellh. //G@) 103 n. ; &esze? 
126, n. 5, and 142, n. 2). 

In the Hexateuch only in J (Gen. 2521, etc.) ; cp Judg. 138. 
But also in late passages, Job 2227 3326. Hence Niph. any, to 
hear prayer, Gen. 2521 (J}, 2 S. 21 14 2425 Is. 1922, also in 1 Ch. 
and Ezra. On “NY Zeph.310, EV ‘my suppliants, Vg. 
© supplices mei,’ but A. В. Davidson (Camb. Bible) ‘mine odours 
(|| лп), see ZA TIV 10203 апа Crit, Bib. The reading is 
hardly safe. 

3. A different metaphor underlies [8] nbn, hillah [pene], ‘to 
mollify, appease’ (v nbp, Arab. Aram. ‘to be sweet or pleasant’), 
Ex. 32 x1 1 S. 1812 Mal. 1g Ps. 45 13, etc. 

4. [20N0, Aithhannén, to seek or implore favour (4/]30, ‘to be 
inclined towards, to be favourable’), т K. 8 33 47 59 Hos. 125 
Job85; whence nnn, feAinnaA, Ps. 610552 and Turn, tasanin, 
Jer. 321 Ps. 866, for hoth EV ‘supplication.’ 

5. 719, pdga', prop. ‘to meet,’ ‘come upon,’ Ruth 116 Jer. 
7162718. In Is. 53 12 59 16 Jer. 3625, EV assigns the sense ‘to 
intercede’ to the Hiphil, урт, but this cannot well be sus- 
tained ; ‘to interpose' would be safer. 

6. муз, 264 (Aram.) Dan.614, еіс. Cp nya, ‘to seek an 
oracle,’ 15.2112} (?). 

7. моч, 5211, prop. ‘to bow’; cp. Ass. su//2, ‘to beseech’; 
Aram, (in Pael), Dan, 611 Ezra 6 xot. 

8. nme, Shah, Job 154 (AVmg. ‘speech’; RVmg. * medita- 
tion’); Ps. 11997 99, ‘meditation.’ On the former passage, 
see § 5. 

9. vind, léhas, AVmg. ‘secret speech’; RVmg. ' Heb., whisper’ 
Is. 2616. But see SBOT (Heb.) ad loc., and cp MAGIC. 

10. 33, rznnáA, ‘a piercing cry,’ 4/131, x K. 828 (RD), Jer. 
14 x2, ‘when they fast I will not hear their cry,’ la en, Jer. 7 16 
1114 Ps.171612. In Hebrew zinná is used both of shouts 


of joy and of the cry of suppliants ; in Arabic, the root is used 
mainly of plaintive cries (Ae 5». (2) 432, n. 2). 


rr. V3O, Siwwa', ‘to cry for help,’ e.g., Job 3020 Ps. 282 [1]; 
with noun np, Jaw'aA, Jer. 8 тд Pss. 187, etc. 

12. ру}, zd'e£, same meaning, e.g., Ps. 226 [5]. 

Besides many other more or less complete synonyms, such 


as[mm, олох) wn, салаў Elohim, Yahweh), ‘to seek or have 
recourse to,’ e.g., Ps. 34 5 [4], ‘1 sought (nyt) Yahwé, and he 
answered me.' 

тз. [mns ne) wpa, bikkes ['02, Yahweh], ‘toseek God,’ e.g., 
Jer. 29 12 15, Sana, Aithpallel, and WPI, bikkēš, parallel. 

14. Nip, 24rd, ‘to call,’ e.g., Ps. 44 [3] 281. 

15. wa Wy, Thak néphes, 19.115 Ps.425[4]; 335 750 
Saphak lebhabh, Ps. 62 9 [8] Lam. 219; апа mi ne, Saphak 
siah, Ps. 102 x (title), 143 3, ‘to pour out the soul, the heart, а 
complaint.’ 

The commonest Greek word is evxopat, mpoceUxojat, mpo- 
evx7. Adouar is specially frequent in Lk. and Acts ; Senos is 
also found there, but is commoner in the epistles, Airéw, ‘to 
ask’ (cp Plat. Euthyph. 14, evxerOar [éotey] airety rods Өєоус) 
is also occasionally found, e.g., Mt.6877 x1 1819 Jn. 14 14 1626 
(note distinction from ёротао), Jas. 1 5. 1 Jn. 322. 

Note also évrvyxávo, ‘to intercede (for or against any опе), 
Rom. 827 34 112 Heb. 725: also ‘to pray,’ Wisd. 1628; vmepev- 
Tvyxévew, ‘to intercede (for Rom. 826; with noun évrev£ts, 
1 Tim. 21 45. 

Lastly [ixerevw], ixernpia, ‘supplication,’ 2 Macc. 918 Heb. 


Ts 
No attitude or gesture was prescribed for prayer. 
5 The attitudes and gestures adopted were 
2. Attitudes. hose natural to Orientals (cp the Assyrian 
and Egyptian monuments). A man might stand or kneel 
or perhaps sit. 
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For the first of these attitudes, see 1 5.1261 K. 822 54 2 Ch. 
613 Dan. 610 Mt. 65 Mt. 1125 Lk. 1811; for the second, 1 K. 
854 2 Ch. бтз Ezra 9 5 Dan. 6 10 [11] Lk. 22 41 Acts 7 60; for the 
third, 1 Ch. 17 16 (prayerful meditation ?). 

Whether standing or kneeling, the suppliant either 
lifted up his hands (Ps. 282 1342 Lam. 219 341 2 Macc. 
3 20), or spread them out (Ex. 929 Is. 115 1 K. 822 2 Ch. 
612 f. Ez.95), originally no doubt towards the altar,! 
but afterwards (т K. 822 54 Lam. 341) towards heaven. 
There were indeed exceptions to this, as when, to ex- 
press deep contrition, a man smote with his hands on 
his breast (Lk. 1813 2348 where the Curetonlan and 
Lewis-Gibson add in both passages, saying, ‘Woe to 
us, what has befallen us! woe to us for our sins') ; or 
when, for a reason which we cannot easily determine, 
Elijah is said to have ‘ bowed himself down (лп) to the 
earth, and put his face between his knees’ (1 K. 1842) ; 
or when the whole body was prostrated on the ground 
(Gen. 2426 Ex.318 Neh.86 [asx car ^» vane p], 
Judith91). On the so-called ¢ephillin or phylacteries see 
FRONTLETS. 

The exceptional attitude of Elijah in 1 K. 1842 may perhaps 
represent the intensity of his feeling; ‘he prays with body and 
soul is Gunkel’s explanation, approved by Kittel. Rosch, 
however, connects it with some rain-charm, and but for the 
following word nyay Carsãk) we might conjecture that Elijah, 
like the priests of Baal, performed a ritual cutting. The text 
may not be quite complete. Delitzsch quotes this passage to 
illustrate the phrase in Ps. 35 15, *and my prayer turned back 
into my bosom '— z.e., as he (with the French translator Perret- 
Gentil) explains, ‘I prayed with my head drooping over my 
breast.' If this is to be admitted, the canons of exegesis are 
strangely pliable. But can it be admitted when the whole con- 
text of Ps. 35 13 is so strongly corrupt, as the present writer at 
least hopes to have shown (2s.(2), ad doc.)? 

In early times sacrifice and prayer often went hand 
in hand ;? the latter supplied the interpretation of the 
former (Gen. 128 2625 etc.). Still, prayer 


ра was not tied to sacrifice, апа in prayer, as 
lan ake well as in sacrifice, the individual had 
BUREP. much more freedom than afterwards. It 


was the need of religious organisation in all departments 
of life that introduced a echange both into public and 
into private prayer. Three times in the day were 
specially appointed for prayer,? morning, the time of 
the afternoon saerifice (about 3 p. m.), and evening. 

For the second of these, compare (with Dalman) Dan. 9 21 
Ezra 95 Judith 91 Acts 31 10330 (see PA EG) Ттт and cp 
Dav, § 2; Schürer, G/I/3) 2295, n. 40; ET ii.1 290%, n. 248). 

Only once in the Bible are the three times for prayers 
referred to, viz. in Dan. 610 [11], where Daniel is said to 
have 'kneeled upon his knees three times a day, and 
prayed (куо), and given thanks before his God, because 


he had been wont to do it beforetime." Some quote 
also Ps. 5518 [17]; it is uncertain however (т) whether 
‘in the evening, in the morning, and at noonday’ does 
not merely mean ‘all day long’ (so Hupf., Del., 
Dalman), and (2) whether the text is correct. A similar 
uncertainty as to the text of Ps. 5 4 [3] should make us 
hesitate to quote that passage as referring to the prayers 
connected with the morning-sacrifice. It may be quite 
true that, as Wellhausen puts it (Л/С) 102), ‘the altar 
was the wishing-place, and the sacrifice often the intro- 
duction to the bringing of some request before the deity,’ 
but it may reasonably be doubted whether in a moment 
of high excitement a psalmist would have supported a 
fervent appeal to Yahwé by a reference to his presence 
(or to the presence of the true Israel) at the morning 
sacrifice. We can, however, refer to Ps. 1412 ' Let my 
prayer stand before thee as incense ; mine uplifted hands 
as an evening oblation.' 

May we suppose that the custom of saying the first 
prayer 4—2,е, the benediction wy «xv, and the Shema (а 
compound of three sections of the Pentateuch)5—at 


1 Nowack, Heb. Arch, 2 260 (cp illustration 7, 1 122). 

2 See Tiele, Gifford Lectures, 2nd ser. lect. 6. 

3 See Hamburger, Read-encycl. des Jud. 2, ‘Morgen-, Mincha-, 
Abend-gebet.' 

4 Cp Gratz, 419; 
Vortrége(), 382. 

5 Dt. 64-9, with 1113-21, and Nu. 15 37-41. 
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dawn, has any historical relation to the Zoroastrian 
usage of praying at davbreak, which we may of course 
assume to be much older than the forms of prayer given 
in the Khorda Avesta? It is not absolutely necessary 
to do so. Zealous piety might be supposed to delight 
in ‘ preventing’ the sun. ‘The author of Wisdom (1628) 
clearly thought it a natural duty ‘to prevent the sun 
to give God thanks, and at the dayspring to pray 
(évrivyxávew) unto him.’ But the contents of the bene- 
diction yx asv certainly favour the view that it had partly 
a polemical reference to the fire-worship of Zoroastri- 
anism,! and we may perhaps infer from the strange 
statement in Jos. B/ ii.85, '[they offer] to it certain 
prayers which they have received from their forefathers, 
as though making a supplication for its rising’ (aarpious 
тима els abrov |se. rr djov] evyas, Gomep ікєтєбортєѕ 
avarte? ar) that the Essenes were specially striet in their 
early prayers, and justified them by the symbolism of 
the dawn.? It is conceivable that some persons may 
have misunderstood this. ‘The biographer of Akbar 
tells us how his hero ‘‘has been called a Zoroastrian, 
because he recognised in the sun the sign of the presence 
of the Almighty,” and we all know how in ‘Tertullian’s 
time a familiar Christian custom received an equally 
gross misinterpretation.' 3 

The Mishna (джа, 51) tells us that eight Bene- 
dictions were spoken in the temple on the Day of 
Atonement in the morning. From the description in 
J. Yom. 446, they resembled the last four of the 
‘Eighteen Benedictions.’ This famous liturgical prayer, 
the composite character of which is well known, together 
with the Hábinenü and the Kaddish, are given in a 
convenient form by Dalman (ep $ 6). There were also 
at an early date special prayers for Sabbaths, new 
moons, festivals, and half-festivals, and as we learn 
from Ber. 44 (J. Ber. Ва, 9) shorter formulae appro- 
priated to journeys. 

Words of prayers, however, are not wanting in the 
OT itself; see, e.g., Dt. 365 Ж (liturgical), 1 K. 823 Ж 
Is. 6315 f. Ezra 96 f. and Dan.94 % There are 
also very interesting prayers and aspirations in the 
Book of Jeremiah (ег, 112о 147-9 1819 # 2012), 
though it is possible that, where the prayers are in the 
name of Israel (e.g., 147-9), they may belong not to 
Jeremiah himself, but to a supplementer (cp JEREMIAH 
[Book], $ 18). And there are the prayers of the 
Psalter, underlying many of which some have ventured 
to suppose earlier poetie prayers indited in the name of 
individuals. This theory is perhaps too hazardous 
to be recommended.* The individualistic interpreta- 


tion, however, naturally arose at a later time, and 
the Talmud contains many prayers of individual 
Rabbis. 


'That Hebrew should be the traditional language of 
prayer is not surprising. Not only piety, but a regard 
for the elearness and correctness of religious ideas may 
have justified the great teachers of the first three 
centuries of our era in preferring Hebrew prayers. 
Still, in Alexandria and some of the Hellenised cities of 
Palestine (e.g., Caesarea) the prayers of the Jews were 
offered in Greek. The subject led to keen discussion 


1 The Zoroastrian precept was, * Three times a day one must 
worship, standing opposite the sun’ (Pahlavi Texts, SBE, 
pt. ii.) The first prayer was to he at daybreak. Ср Koran, 
Sur. 1780, ‘Be thou steadfast in prayer from the declining of 
the sun until the dusk of the night, and the reading of the dawn; 
verily the reading of the dawn is ever testified го. Nowhere in 
the Koran are the five traditional ‘ prescribed ' (Ar. /a» 4) times 
of prayer referred to. In Sur. 11 116 the ‘two ends of the day 
and the (former and latter) parts of the night' are mentioned ; 
in 30 17, morning, noon, and evening. 

* Cp Enoch's early prayer (Eth. Enoch 83 11 84). 

3 OPs. 448, referring to Malleson, Akbar, p. 164; Tylor, 
Prim. Cult. 2337. 

4 See PsALMs, $$ 6 37.  Schechter's remark, ‘The in- 
convenient psalins of the later periods were easily neutralised by 
divesting them of all individualistic tendency,’ Że., by those 
Christian scholars who had adopted a low theory of the spiritual 
position of Judaism (JQR 8 [18.6] 374), can scarcely he meant 
to apply to all Christian scholars of this country, 
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in the synedrium.! It may also be noticed that the 
early Judaism drew no sharp distinction between 
‘prayers’ and ' praises,’ and that in Ps. 7220 (if msn 
is correct) we actually find the *Davidic' Psalter 
designated ‘the prayers of David the son of Jesse,’ 
praises or thanksgivings and petitions being alike re- 
garded as modes of intluencing God—z.e. tephillðth (cp 
ovem, т S.2:, Jon.22 [1]. Five psalms also are ex- 
pressly entitled пеел, ‘prayer’ (17, 18, 90, 102, 142), 
or six including the Psalm of llabakkuk, and one of 
these (102) is specially called ‘a psalin of the afflicted, 
when he is overwhelmed, and poureth out his com- 
plaint before Yahwé,' presupposing, some think, an 
individualistic interpretation of the psalins, and the 
existence of a collection, in which psalms were classified 
according to their applicability to particular states of 
mind, and therefore for private use.? It is strange but 
true that certain psalms, like the Vedic and Zoroastrian 
hymns, came at last to be regarded as charms. 

One may admit that an equal value was not supposed 
to attach to all prayers. 1n the days preceding the 
great outpouring of the Spirit it could not well have 
been otherwise. “The prayer of a prophet had a value 
such as that of no other man could claim. 

See т К. 1835 / 2 К. 194 (=Is. 374) Am. 725 Jn. 18 20; 
also Ex. 84 77. (Moses and Aaron), Dt. {20 (Moses for Aaron), 
1 5. 7 9 (Samuel for the people); cp Jer. 15 1 Ps. 996. 

Hence the awfulness of the divine prohibition in Jer. 
716 1114. James, however, ventures on the statement 
that ' the supplication of a righteous man availeth niuch 
in its working’ (moù laxver дса Oixaiov évepyyovuévn), 
and confirms it by a reference to the prophet Elijah 
(Jas. 516 /). Similarly, Judith being a pious woman 
(уои? evoe 87s) is asked to pray for the people of Bethulia 
(Judith 831). 

As to the place where prayer might be made, it 1s 
evident that in every period (see e.g., Gen. 2426 [J] 

Pl Ezra95 fA.) wherever а faithful Israelite 
лс might be, there he might meet his God in 
prayer. ‘Call upon me in the day of trouble’ (Ps. 
5015) certainly did not mean only in temple or syna- 
gogue. Favourite places in the later period were the 
house-top (Judith 8536 9: 102 Aets 109; in Judith 
$5, a tent, 7.e., perhaps booth, on the roof); the upper 
chamber (bmepgov: Dan.6:: [Aram. mby = Heb. 


mby] Tob.317 [cp v. 11], cp 2 5.1833); the inner 


chamber (rauetov : Mt. 67 2426 Lk. 12324); mountains 
(т K. 1842 Mt. 1423 Mk.646 Lk.612) ; the sea-side 
or the river-side (see below) ; and, we may presume, 
gardens or plantations of trees, sueh as Gethsemane. 
Naturally, however, sanctuaries were the chief places 
‘where prayer was wont to be made.’ Such a place 
existed on the Mount of Olives (2 5. 1532; see DE- 
STRUCTION, MOUNT OF); such a place, too, in early 
days was the temple at Shiloh (т S.1:0o-:3). In later 
times great efficacy was attached (see /. Ber. 81) to 
prayer in the synagogues or proseuchae, which were 
sometimes roofed, sometimes roofless, ‘like theatres’ 
(Epiphanius), sometimes by the sea, sometimes by the 
river side, 

Cp Jos. Ant. xiv. 1023 (decree of the city Halicarnassus), 
[‘as many men and women of the Jews as are willing so to 
do...]may make their proseuchae at the seaside, according 
to the customs of their forefathers,’ tas mpovevxas mocctafac Tapa 
TH adaon ката TO márpiov 100; also the somewhat obscure 
passage Acts 16 13 (Paul at Philippi), тар& тотацбь ob évouígoj.cv 
mpogevyny etvat (x [AL [B] C ; RV, ‘where we supposed there 
was a place of prayer’), or où evouigero mpoaevxi etvac (EHLD ; 
AV, ‘where prayer was wont to be made’).3 See SYNAGOGUE. 


1 Hamburger, RF, 2353. _ 

2 More probably, however, »3y is to be understood collectively, 
like *àp 71 in Ps. 347 and JV3N? "3y in 3714 4018 and similar 
passages. 

3 Tertullian (Ad Nationes, 10013) speaks of the ‘orationes 
litorales’ of the Jews; cp also De Jejuniis, 10016, ‘quum 
omissis templis per omne litus quocunque in aperto aliquando 
jam precem ad ccelum mittunt.’ Cf Wetstein, Vov. Test., note 
on Acts 16 13. 
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But above all other places of prayer stood the temple 
at Jerusalem (1s.567, ‘my house is called [=is] a 
house of prayer’; ср Lk.1810 Acts31). Those who 
could not go to this holy house, could at least stretch 
forth their hands towards it and towards the holy city 
(1 K.838 2 Ch.634 Dan. 610 [11] Tob. 311 1 Esd. 
458; but Ps. 57 [8] 28: [2] 1342! have a different 
meaning); one may compare the 470/2 of the Moham- 
medans. This substitute for bodily presence in the 
temple was not without importance for the development 
ofa purer religion. It enabled Jews of a more advanced 
piety to superadd to the conception of a spiritual 
Israel that of a spiritual temple, and with this was 
naturally combined the conception, which we find in 
a group of psalms, of a spiritual sacrifice. 2 

Let us now look back, and see the contrast between 
past and present. If it be true that the word /épAiliah 
originally implied the blood-sheddings 
by which men thought (by sympathetic 
magic?) to influence the Deity, it will be readily seen 
what a prolonged effort was needed to purify and trans- 
form the popular conception. It is in a prophecy of 
Isaiah (Is. 1 15) that we first find a truly moral prayer 
insisted upon, but the prophet cannot have been the 
first to draw the all-important distinction between 
acceptable and unacceptable prayer; lsaiah like all 
other reformers must have had his predecessors (cp 
Gen. 241215, but hardly 1823 7), who held that magic 
spells (such as to the last were customary in Babylonia) 
were inconsistent with the elementary principles of true 
religion. Frazer has recently told us that ‘in so far as 
religion assumes the world to be directed by conscious 
agents who may be turned from their purpose by 
persuasion, it stands in fundamental antagonism to 
magic as well as to science, both of which take for 
granted that the course of nature is determined, not by 
the passions or caprice of personal beings, but by the 
operation of immutable laws acting mechanically.'? 
But the prophetic religion, and its successor, the 
religion of the best Jews and the best Christians, is 
fundamentally opposed, equally with that described by 
Frazer, not indeed to science,* but at any rate to all 
survivals of magie.® And this prophetic religion, taught 
and practised in its purity by Jesus, pervades all the 
finest of the post-exilic books of the OT. As regards 
the saeredness of plaees the writers have not indeed 
emancipated themselves completely from агеһаіс 
tradition; but as regards magic spells they have. 
Hence, whilst even in Zoroastrianism the conception of 
magic still lowered the character of public praver, in 
the best and truest Judaism such a conception is 
entirely absent. 

The Book of Job is perhaps more advanced, re- 
ligiously, than the Psalter, representing as it does 
rather a circle (or circles) of thinkers than the society 
of pious Israelites. One of the interlocutors in this 
book calls prayer a ‘complaint before God’? (Job 


5. Retrospect. 


1 The worshippers here spoken of were not ontside of the 
temple in its larger sense; they turned, however, towards the 


Soom in its narrower sense, 4.e., the 733, which in Ps. 282 Driver 


(Par. Psalter) anzlogically renders ‘chancel.’ 

2 Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, 231. 

3 Golden Bough, 163. Ву ‘religion’ Frazer understands 
* a propitiation or conciliation of powers superior 1o man which 
are believed to direct and control the course of nature and of 
human life.' sa 

4 ‘This, surely, is the distinctive feature of Christian prayer— 
its conformity to the will of God.’ G. Matheson, ‘The Scien- 
tific Basis of Prayer,’ Expos., Nov. 1901, pp. 363 /:; cp 
Herrmann, ‘Gebet, PA E36 391. , 

5 On the question whether prayer was originally a magic act, 
see Tiele, Gifford Lectures, 2nd ser. lect. 6. | 

6 Cp OPs 3964 The Gáthás, however, which are not to be 
disparaged because of their awkward phraseology, supply grand 
examples of free, spiritual, prophetic prayer. 

7 The present text of Job154 is unsatisfactory. Budde (on 
Job 1542) renders бутур nnt" pom, ‘und zerrest Klagen 
vor Gottes Antlitz’ But ‘draggest complaints’ seems a very 
improbable phrase, Perhaps we should read nm& yusm, ‘and 
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154). According to him, Job, by his Titanic pride, 
‘abolished religion, and ignored complaint before 
God.’ Could the poet of Job have written as he did 
in this and other passages, if he believed that the 
presence of a worshipper in a sanctuary was in any 
degree necessary for true prayer? The psalmists too, 
with all their love for the temple, recognise to a con- 
siderable extent the needs of Israelites who could not 
frequent the temple. It might be difficult to classify 
the psalms from this point of view ; but we may assume 
that a. part of them was probably written with a view to 
the frequenters of the prayer-houses or synagogues (sce 
SYNAGOGUE). The Christian narrator who tells of 
Paul and Silas ‘ praying and singing hymns unto God’ 
in the prison (Acts1625) acted in the spirit of the 
psalmists ; neither he nor Paul cau have been the first 
to regard the Psalter as the prayer-book and hymn- 
book of all the scattered members of the ehurch of the 
true God.1 

We turn with still greater interest to the subject of 
prayer in the early Christian literature, which it is now 
possible to study from a wider point of 
view, owing partly to the discovery of 
fresh early Christian texts and partly 
to the progress of Jewish and Christian 
study of Jewish documents. lt is true, Schechter 
has recently complained? of the languid interest of 
Christian students in the documents which reveal the 
inner life of the Jews in and after the time of Jesus ; but 
we must surely allow time for the effects of the special 
studies of men like G. Dalman to become more visible in 
Christian exegesis.? A comparison of the forms of the 
elder Jewish and the older Christian prayers is not 
enough; we have to compare also the ideas, and as a 
preliminary to this we have to study such phrases as 
the * hallowing of God's name,’ ‘the father in heaven,’ 
‘the new world,’ from a strictly Jewish point of view. 
As to Jewish forms, we should give special study to the 
‘Eighteen Benedictions,* (avy nj), which was the 
chief liturgical Jewish prayer at the beginning of the 
second century, and is said (B. Ber. 28 2) to have been 
redacted by Shimeon ha-Pakoli (about 110 A.D.). 
These Benedictions in their two recensions (Babylonian 
and Egyptian-Palestinian) are given in Dalman's Worte 
Jesu 1 (1898) 299-3o4. Next to this great composite 
prayer the student will find, in two recensions, the so- 
called * Hábinénu' (—'Make us to understand') a 
summary of the ‘Eighteen,’ which, according to R. 
‘Akiba and Gamaliel HI., was used at an early date 
instead of the longer prayer. Its short, pregnant 
sentences remind us of those in the Lord's Prayer. 
This is followed, in the same work, by the * Kaddish ' 5 
('holy Aram.) beginning муч mgo vpn) bran’, 
‘Magnified and sanetified be his great name,’ which 
also has a certain analogy to the most venerable 
Christian prayer. 

That the Lord's Prayer has a close relation to parts 
of the early Jewish prayers, is undeniable, nor need 
one be surprised at this. Jesus knew the ‘soul’ of 
his people, but others had known it before him, and 
after his time too the spontaneous expression of Jewish 
hopes and aspirations would naturally assume a form 
resembling that of petitions in the Lord's Prayer. 
This most precious form, however,—the original extent 
of which is a matter for critical inquiry,—need not be 
discussed at length here, having been treated fully in a 


6. Jewish and 
early Christian 
prayers. 


ignorest complaint.’ Right complaints before God are approved 
by Eliphaz (Job 58); Job, however, according to him, destroys 
piety and ignores true devotion. 

1 On this point we are in perfect accord with Prof. Schechter. 

2 ‘Some Rabbinic Parallels to the New Testament,’ JQR, 
April 1900, p. 429. 

3 Perhaps it is not unfair to refer in this connection to Sanday 
and Headlam on the Epistle to the Romans (International 
Commentary). 

4 Hamburger, Read-encycé, 2 1092-1099. 

5 Hamburger, Real-encycl. 2 603-608. 
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special article (LORD'S PRAYER). Probably the earliest 
Jewish-Christian prayers, if they had been preserved, 
would have been even more strikingly Jewish in phrase- 
ology than the Lord's Prayer. 

Far more important, however, than the tradition that 
Jesus, like his Forerunner (Lk. II:, cp 533), gave his 
disciples a short specimen of a fitting 
prayer, is the tradition that he himself 
lived a life of prayer.! Prayer to him 
was not an occasional thing, to be 
used under the pressure of urgent need, or whenever 
the religious authorities might decree, but a constant 
aspiration towards God, which did not, however, exclude 
the more specialised aspiration expressed in words. 
'There was no magic spell in it, no importunate pressing 
of limited earthly conceptions of what was right and 
necessary. There is importunity in the prayers of the 
psalmists ; there is argunient; there is persuasion. 
But these last relics of a provincial conception of God 
had disappeared from the inner life of Jesus, and there- 
fore also from his prayers. Frazer's description of 
religion (see $ 5) as involving the attempt to turn the 
director of the world from his (apparent) purpose by 
persuasion, will not apply to the religion of Jesus, nor 
can his prayers have been religious in Frazer's sense. 

lt is at first sight opposed to this that in Lk. 11 5-8, 
18:-8 (parables of the importunate friend and the 
importunate widow), Jesus may seem to recommend 
importunate prayer, but in the present state of the 
criticism of the life of Jesus we can only venture to lay 
stress on those fundamental elements in his inner life 
about which (not merely on the ground of the constant 
evangelical tradition, but because of the course of 
subsequent Christian development) no doubt is possible. 
Of these fundamental elements only one concerns us 
here, viz., the belief that God is a loving Father whose 
one great object in his dealings with men is the pro- 
duction of a perfect human character, and who will one 
day reward those that earnestly seek for ‘ righteousness.’ 
It follows from this belief that whilst believing prayer is 
altogether necessary, because to be without it would 
prove that men had no real longing for the perfect 
character, stormy, importunate prayer is a proof of 
imperfect trust in God. ‘Not my will but thine be 
done,’ must have been the constant thought of Jesus ; 
importunity is thereby excluded. We must never 
forget that, as Schmiedel has pointed out (col. 1885), 
‘we possess only an excessively meagre précis of what 
Jesus said,’ and that we know very little indeed of the 
real occasion of many of his utterances, even grant- 
ing the essential accuracy of the reported words. To 
the imperfect and spiritually uncultured men by whom 
Jesus was surrounded, it is credible, he may have 
said many things which for a disciple in some distant 
degree resembling himself he would have altogether 
recast. That the exhortation in Lk. 110-13 is genuine, 
can hardly be doubted. But if so, Mt. is surely right 
(see Mt. 7 7-11) in treating it as an independent passage. ? 
E. von der Goltz, in his excellent monograph on early 
Christian prayer, sees no difficulty in admitting these 
two disputed parables ; but surely it is wiser to admit 
that they are not strictly consistent with the saying 
‘Your father knoweth what things ye need, before ye 
ask him' Mt. 68); ep GOSPELS, § 40, col. 1792. 

Throughout the Synoptic Gospels it is implied that 
Jesus was an extraordinarily great teacher. There is 
therefore nothing uncritical in supposing that he often 
adapted himself to the comprehension of backward and 
prejudiced minds, and in attaching a normative charac- 
ter only to his greatest sayings. One of these is certainly 
Mt. 633, ‘Seek first his kingdom and his righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto you,' and it is 


7. Prayer as 
regarded by 
Jesus Christ. 


1 Even in the Fourth Gospel (the Gospel of the Incarnate 
Logos) the miracles of Jesus are represented as answers to 
prayer (Jn. 6 11 23 931 1141.4; cp Mk. 041 7 34 867. 9 29). 

2 Weizsücker, Unersuch. vib. die evang. Geschichtel), 158. 
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reasonable to believe that to his noblest scholars he 
uttered, not a recommendation of dvaldeca or impor- 
tunity (such as we find in certain psalms), but something 
like this fine modification of the saying in Mt. 633 which 
we find in Origen, De Orat. c. 2 and (the first part at 
least) in Clem. Alex. S¢rom, i. 241:58,—' seek what is 
great, and the little things shall be added unto you; 
and seek what is heavenly, and the earthly things shall 
be added unto you,’ аѓтєісбє rà méyada kal rà шкр@& 
buiv тптростєбђаєтоі, kal alretre rà éwovpdavia kal Ta 
ётіуєа uiv mTpoaTeÜ aera! 

Altogether we may assume that the prayers which, 
according to Jesus, were most fully justified were those 
which concerned the work which each of his disciples 
had to do for God. It is this idea which underlies the 
saying in Mk. 929, that a specially obstinate kind of 
demons could only be driven out of a sufferer by prayer 
(to which Ж ACD add ‘and fasting’ from Mt. 1721; 
cp Tob. 128, ‘prayer is good with fasting’). It was 
the work of Jesus to bring men into the kingdom of 
God —/.e., to convince men that God was their right- 
ful king—not by argument, but partly bya self-manifesta- 
tion which was virtually the revelation of God, partly 
by the removal of all those hindrances which opposed 
themselves to the divine rule.? Such a self-manifestation 
and such a removal of hindrances could not be effected 
without the most intense aspiration ( — prayer) on the 
part of God's agents; on the other hand, such an 
aspiration ( = prayer) could not but succeed. It is true, 
this saying of Jesus (which, if genuine, must be under- 
stood somewhat as it is here explained) was regarded 
in later ages as ‘a receipt for the effectual driving out 
of demons’ (so in Athanasius, De Virg. c. 87)? But 
an ascetic fasting and a mechanical use of prayer were 
far, very far, from the mind of Jesus. 

It might seem as if a test of the right kind of prayer 
were provided by Jesus in Mt. 18 19 f. 

* If two of you shall agree on earth concerning anything that 
they shall ask, it shall be done for them by my Father who is in 


heaven ; for where two or three are assembled in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them.' 


Really, however, the saying refers to the small be- 
ginnings of the Christian brotherhood, or perhaps to 
the Master's custom of sending out his disciples two and 
two together, Mk. 67 Lk.10:. But even so it shows 
that the assurance of the fulfilment of prayers is given 
to the disciples as Christ's assistants. The form of the 
saying, however, can hardly be relied upon ; ‘on earth ' 
is clearly a later insertion, and the second half of the 
saying may possibly have been borrowed (see the 
parallels in Wünsche's Neue Beiträge sur Erläuterung 
der Evangelien aus Talmud und Midrash) from a 
Jewish source. 

The contributions to the fuller conception of Christian 
prayer in the Johannine and Pauline writings can hardly 
be considered at length without enter- 
ing unduly into disputed questions of 
NT criticism. Contributions of the 
utmost value and interest they certainly 
are, whatever view we adopt of their historical origin. 
They enabled non-Jewish disciples to enter into the 
spirit of Jesus as such persons would otherwise have 
been unable to do; they present a fusion of Jewish 
and Hellenic ideas (using the word ‘ideas’ in no pale, 
abstract sense) which is something entirely unparalleled 
in religious thought, and would only have been possible 
to the writers on the assumption that these ideas must 
have been actually realised in the historical Jesus.. When 
they speak to us of the importance of the Person of 
Jesus for true prayer, we hear of something which Jesus 
himself cannot with any critical precision be shown to 
have said, and yet which forced itself by an inner 


8. In Johannine 
and Pauline 
writings. 


1 It must be admitted, however, that rà ёлоурама and та 
ur A : : 
éméyeca reminds us of a saying of the Johannine Jesus (Jn. 3 12). 
2 Cp Herrmann, Communion with God (transl. by Stanyon), 


7 . 
eee to by Von der Goltz, Das Gebet, etc., p. 65. 
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necessity on the minds of the writers, as implied in the 
unique position of Jesus as the saviour of men. 

Certainly it requires no critical acumen to see that 
Jesus was in the habit of requiring faith in his person 
before he granted the requests of sick persons, and it 
was a natural inference that faith in the heavenly Christ 
was equally necessary for disciples. But even that 
wonderful idealistic biographer whom tradition calls 
John can scarcely be queted as favouring direct prayer 
to Jesus Christ. The originality of Jn. 1414 is by no 
means free from doubt, because just before we find the 
same promise of the fulfilment of the disciples' prayers 
without the difficult personal pronouns ‘ime’ and ‘1.’ 
V. їз runs thus, —' and whatsoever ye shall ask in my 
name, that will ł do, that the Father may be glorified 
in the Son’ (xal 8 rt àv аѓтђсттє v TQ óÓvogari pov, 
тодто посо, tva доѓёасбӣ 0 TaThp év Tp vig), "Then, 
strangely enough, comes a correction or interpretation, 
—' if ye shall ask me anything in my name, that will Е 
do,’ éav ті air ja qTé pe év TQ óvópari pov, éyw топтош 
(v. 14). We may of course omit the ue (with ADGKLM, 
but against NBEHU), but then what is the object of 
the repetition of the promise? One would rather omit 
“їп my name’ bat there is no manuscript authority 
for this. The awkwardness of ‘me in my naine' may 
perhaps be taken as a sign of non-originality. That 
the Fourth Gospel has passed through several phases, 
may surely be admitted as probable. It must also be 
remembered that Jesus himself is said in Jn. 423 to have 
uttered these remarkable words, which accurately repre- 
sent his teaching in the Synoptic Gospels, ‘The hour 
comes, and now is, when the true worshippers will 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth (reality): for 
such the Father seeks to worship him.’ 

Paul, if we may follow the great majority in accepting 
the Epistles to the Corinthians as his work, gives this 
expressive description of Christians, 'all that in every 
place call upon the name of our Lord Jesus Christ' 
(т Cor.12). Some (e.g., Seeberg and Zahn) see in this 
a full confession of the deity of Christ, who therefore 
can be adored even without express reference to the 
Father. But it is surely more correct to paraphrase 
émikaNovuévovs thus, —'those that call upon Jesus Christ 
as intrusted for the salvation of men with the powers of 
the divine sovereignty.’ As Von der Goltz rightly states 
(р. тоо), Paul knows nothing of an adoration of Jesus 
Christ side by side with the adoration of God. What 
is characteristic of this great Christian teacher is the 
close relation to the Spirit into which he brings the 
prayers of Christian believers. The Spirit makes inter- 
cession for us (Rom. 826); true prayer is prayer in the 
Spirit (Phil. 119). See SPiRtT. It is the chief weapon 
in the Christian warfare (Eph. 618; Pauline?), more 
especially when it is practised by a whole Christian 
community. 

That in Acts 759 after érikaAoUuevovr we should understand 
tov Kvptov,) seems a probable view. But this passage, if it 
refers to Christ as the object of invocation, stands alone in the 
NT (Rev. 22 20 is hardly quite parallel), and, according 10 
Harnack (History of Dogma, transl. by Buchanan, 1 184), there 
are hut few examples of direct prayers to Jesus belonging to 
the first century, apart from the prayers inthe Act. Joh. of the so- 
called Leucius. А valuable collection of early Christian prayers 
will be found in the appendix to Ed. von der Goltz’s compre- 
hensive monograph, Das Gebet in der ältesten Christenheit 
(1901). ток 


PRAYER, PLACE OF (mpoceyyH) Acts 1613 16 
RV. See DISPERSION, § 16 f. and SYNAGOGUE. 


PREACHING. See SYNAGOGUE. 
PRECINCTS. r. qns parwarim, 2 K. 2311 RV, 


AV ‘suburbs.’ See PARBAR, TEMPLE. 
2. "378, parbar, 1 Ch. 2618 RVmg., EV PaARBAR (g.v). 


PRECIOUS STONES. See STONES, PRECIOUS. 


1 Bentley and Valckenaer even think that these words fell 
ont of the text. 
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PREPARATION (н trapackeyH), Mt. 2762 Mk. 
15 42 Lk. 2354 Jn. 191431421. See WEEK, § 2; cp 
further, CHRONOLOGY, § 56. 

PRESBYTER. ‘The English word ‘priest’ is simply 
a contraction of the Latin presbyter. But, as it was 
commonly used to translate sacerdos, 
which the Western Church freely em- 
ployed as a title of the Christian ministry, its meaning 
was extended to include pre-Christian senses of sacerdos 
as well; and thus a word originally signifying ‘an 
elder' came to be used for the ministers of Jewish or 
heathen cults. In the AV indeed it is confined to these, 
and the word employed as the equivalent of presbyter is 
‘elder.’ 

The Greek word arpeoBirepos, like its English equiva- 
lent ‘elder,’ has various shades of meaning, arising 
from the natural connection between age, honour, and 
office; and they can be distinguished only by the con- 
text in which the word occurs. In the NT the word 
is used in reference both to the ancient Jewish polity 
($ 2) and to the new Christian Church ($$ 3 # ). 

(a) The earliest form of the Gospel narrative 
contains the phrase 'the tradition of the elders' (Mk. 

73). Нсге it appears that the elders are 
ао the great religious leaders of the past; just 
шешсе as to-day appeal is made to ‘the Fathers.’ 
Somewhat similarly, in Heb. 112 we are told that ‘by 
faith the elders obtained a good report.’ 

(^) ‘Elder’ is also perpetually employed in the 
Synoptic Gospels and Acts, in conjunction with the 
‘scribes,’ the ‘rulers’ and the ‘chief priests,’ to de- 
scribe certain officials of the community, who are also 
spoken of collectively as the ‘ presbytery’ or ‘ body of 
elders’ (тд mpeavrépcov). 

(a) Zn Acts.—In Acts1130 we are suddenly intro- 
duced by the historian to ‘the elders’ of the church 
in Jerusalem. ‘To them Barnabas and 


1. Meaning. 


2 In the Saul bring the contributions collected in 
Christian ; Б : 
Antioch for the poorer brethren in Judzea. 
church. 


The persecution which the believers at 
Jerusalem had by this time (about 44 A. D. ) begun to suffer 
at the hands of their countrymen had doubtless tended 
to emphasise their separate existence as a community ; 
and in a community composed of Jews it would be very 
natural that the leading members should be spoken of 
as elders. Shortly after this a question of principle 
was raised at Antioch in reference to the circumcision 
of Gentile converts. Its decision was certain to be 
pregnant with issues for the future of the Christian 
church. After much discussion it was agreed to refer 
it to Jerusalem for settlement (Acts15). [See COUNCIL 
OF JERUSALEM.] It was to ‘the apostles and elders’ 
that the delegates of the church in Antioch were sent ; 
‘the apostles and elders’ received them on their 
arrival; ‘the apostles and the elders’—the reitera- 


this matter.’ A line of action was agreed upon by 
‘the apostles and elders with the whole church,’ and 
the letter sent to Antioch began thus: ‘The apostles 
and the elder brethren to the brethren in Antioch and 
Syria and Cilicia that are of the Gentiles, greeting.’ 
Later this letter is again referred to as ‘the decisions 
of the apostles and elders that were in Jerusalem’ 
(164). The expression of the letter itself differs from 
the phrase of the historian by the addition of a single 
word—‘the elder dre¢hren.’ It is not as an official 
class, but as the senior members of the church, that 
they make their voice heard; beneath the precedence 
of office lies the natural precedence of age and of 
priority in discipleship. In fact this expression is the 
key to much of the difficulty that attaches to the use of 
the word ‘elder’ in the early Christian writings; a 
distinction is not always sharply drawn between what 
we may call natural and official prestige. The word 
occurs again on another occasion of importance. Paul 
arrives in Jerusalem, bearing ‘the offering of the 
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Gentiles,'—a large contribution which he has gathered 
among his Greek churches, and now brings, in some 
anxiety as to its reception, to the church in Jerusalem. 
His first act is to visit James. On this occasion, we 
are told, all the elders came together (Acts2118) ; and 
it was they who suggested a plan by which Paul's 
personal loyalty to the Mosaic law might be openly 
affirmed. 

Even if this use of the word ‘elders’ in Acts,— 
to denote a class of men holding in the Christian church 
in Jerusalem a position parallel to that of the elders of 
the Jewish people—were regarded as the usage of a 
slightly later period, introduced almost unconsciously 
by Lk. into his narrative of earlier events; or, again, 
even if (on another theory) the Lucan authorship 
were set aside and the date of the book slightly de- 
pressed ; we should still have very early evidence for 
the existence and title of a class of elders in Jerusalem ; 
for the writer is notably careful in his use of official 
designations, and verisimilitude would at least require 
that he should not introduce an institution to which 
there was not and had not been any counterpart in the 
Palestinian churches. It is important to bear this in 
mind as we pass on to the other allusions to Christian 
elders in Acts. 

On their return to Lystra, Iconium, and the Pisidian Antioch, 
after their work іп Derbe, Paul and Barnabas are said to have 
appointed elders in each of these churches (1423). И was in 
itself wholly natural that the two apostles should establish in 
those communities, which no doubt embraced a large number, 
if not a majority, of Jews and proselytes, an institution with 
which, as the history has related, both of them had together 
come personally into contact in Jerusalem. Moreover, as they 
were acting in a sense as the delegates of the church of Antioch, 
we are justified in assuming, what in itself is highly probable, 
that the same institution already existed in that church as well. 
On the journey to Jerusalem which led to his imprisonment we 
are told that from Miletus Paul sent to Ephesus and summoned 
‘the elders of the church’ (2017 7.) Неге then the same 
organisation is implied for the Ephesian church. The elders 
are exhorted ‘to take heed to themselves and to the whole flock, 
wherein the Holy Spirit has set them as overseers (émtoxdrous)’ : 
their duty is declared to be ‘to feed (wotmatvery, ‘to shepherd’ 
or ‘rule’) the church of God.’  Watchfulness is especially 
urged upon them in view of the certainty that * wolves,' or false 
teachers, will presently attack the flock: the apostle's own 
example will show them how they should labour with their own 
hands and assist those who need their help. It is noteworthy 
that Panl is not represented as himself using the word ‘elders’ 
in addressing them: nor does the word occur in any sense in 
the Pauline Epistles, until we come to the Pastoral Epistles. 


(2) In Timothy and Titus.—īn x Tim. 414 ‘the 
hands of the presbytery ' are said to have been laid on 
Timothy; thus we seem to have another reference to 
the elders of Lystra, In 51—‘rebuke not an elder '—— 
it is probable from the subsequent reference to ‘ younger 
men,’ ‘elder women,’ and ‘younger women,’ that the 
idea of age is dominant. In v.17 we have an injunction 
of considerable importance: ‘The elders who preside 
well (ol каћѕ mpoestGres peofrepo) are to be 
accounted worthy of double honour (OurMjs Tus), 
especially those who labour in the word and teaching.’ 
It is not clear whether this 'honour' is in reality an 
honorarium ; nor whether the word ‘double’ is used in 
contrast to the provision for ‘widows’ mentioned just 
before (cp v. з, x5jpas Tlua, k.T.X.), or in comparison 
with other elders, or somewhat vaguely; nor, again, 
whether all elders are regarded as ‘presiding.’ But 
undoubtedly a distinction is made in favour of such of 
the elders as exercise the gift of teaching ; and it seems 
on the whole fair to suppose that we have here a class 
of men whose publie services entitle them to public 
support. In the command which follows—not to 
entertain hastily a charge against an elder (v. 19), —it 
is probable that the term is used in the same sense as 
in the previous context. 

In the Epistle to Titus we have but one instance of the word, 


and there it is plainly official: ‘that thou shouldest appoint 
elders in every city, as I commanded thee’ (1 5). 


(c) т Peter.—1n т Pet.51-5 we have an example 
of the recognition of the two elements which co-exist in 
the term ‘elder.’ The first words are in themselves 
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ambiguous: ‘The elders among you (or ‘the elder 
among you,’ mpegBurépous otv év tui) 1 exhort, who 
am your fellow-clder (6 сиитрєсВотєроѕ).' The refer- 
ence might be simply to age; or, again, to length of 
discipleship (cp ‘and witness of the sufferings of Christ’). 
The words of v. 5—‘ Likewise, ye younger, be subject 
to the elder’ (or ‘the elders')—seem to point in a like 
direction. But between vv. 1 and 5 comes the solemn 
charge, ‘Feed (mToiávare) the flock of God that is 
among you,’ with a warning against covetousness and 
despotic rule, and with the promise of a reward from 
‘the Head Shepherd’ (apxero(ugv). It is thus evident 
that a recognised authority is implied ; and when the 
terni ‘the younger’ is used of those whose duty was to 
obey, this is because the original significance of the 
word ‘elder’ was felt, and because the contrast between 
rulers and ruled was in the main a contrast between the 
elder and the younger menibers of the congregation. 

(d) Other Catholic Epistles. —1n the Epistle of James 
the sick man is bidden to call ‘the elders of the 
church,’ that they may pray over him and anoint him 
for his recovery. Here the institution is clearly attested, 
and once more for Jewish churches. It is to be observed 
that here as elsewhere the elders act not individually, 
but together ; the word is never in the NT used in the 
singular number when any duty pertaining to the office 
is described. 

The second and third Epistles of John are written 
in the name of ‘the elder’ (6 трєсЗотєроѕ) ; but they 
contain nothing which helps us to fix the precise mean- 
ing of the term. Nor is it easy to gain any light from 
the mention of the twenty-four elders in the visions of 
the Apocalypse. Apart froni these instances the word 
is not used at all in the Johannine writings. 

Let us endeavour now to sum up the evidence of 
the NT as to the meaning and usage of the word 
‘elder,’ as applied to leading men 
in the Christian church. If we 
accept the historical character of Acts and regard the 
letter from the church in Jerusalem as an authentic 
document, we are able to trace the institution practically 
from the very beginning. ‘The elder brethren,’ as 
they are deseribed in the letter, take rank below the 
apostles, but above the rest of the church (* the whole 
multitude,’ тё» rò т\ў@о$, Acts1512). The expression 
*the elder brethren,’ as contrasted with the more formal 
term ‘the elders’ used by the historian in his narrative, 
in itself supports the genuineness of the document; it 
could scarcely have originated with the writer of its 
historical setting, for five times over he reiterates his 
own phrase in this connection. Either, then, we may 
suppose that the senders of the letter purposely modify 
the more official title by which others spoke of them ; 
or we may gather that at that time, while a body of 
leading persons actually existed as a recognised 
authority within the Church, they were still thought of 
as its senior members, rather than as formal officers 
strictly corresponding to the elders of the Jewish people. 
In the latter case we still see that it was natural and 
almost inevitable that the new institution should attach 
to itself the familiar title, and that ‘the elder brethren’ 
should become the Christian ‘elders.’ Our choice 
lies, in fact, between a conscious imitation of the old 
Jewish institution and an unconscious assimilation to it. 
The institution thus shaped in Jerusalem is seen to 
reproduce itself in the earliest churches of Paul's 
foundation, Whatever his practice may have been 
later, when he was guiding the Greek churches to a 
coniplete independence of Judaism, it was likely enough 
that in this first missionary journey he should fashion 
the organisation of his earliest converts on the one 
existing model of which alone we have any information, 
—that, namely, of the church in Jerusalem. 

We have seen that 'the elders of the church' in 
Ephesus (Acts2017) are not so entitled in the address 
which the historian puts into the mouth of Paul. This 
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is in strict harmony with the apostle's usage in all his 
epistles, 1f we except the Pastoral Epistles. That the 
historian, on the other hand, should speak of them as 
‘elders’ does not necessarily imply more than that 
their functions were the same as were exercised by those 
whom he has hitherto described by this title; in other 
words, that they were ‘the elders of the church,’ even 
if they were not commonly addressed as such. 

As in the case of Acts, so too in that of the 
Pastoral Epistles, the question of authorship and date 
does not seriously affect the evidence which they offer 
us on this subject. They cannot with any reason be 
placed so late as to disqualify then: as witnesses to 
actual institutions of the close of the Apostolic age. 
Even a pseudonymous writer must have some regard to 
verisimilitude, and in laying down practical rules he 
will offer important testimony to the conditions of his 
own, if not of an earlier time. In these epistles, then, 
we see the same class of ‘elders’ spoken of for 
Ephesus and Crete ; but we seem to see them in a later 
stage than that which is represented by Paul's charge 
to the Ephesian elders in Acts. Paul had formerly 
encouraged the elders to be self-supporting after his 
own example; he now comes before us as apparently 
claiming for them public maintenance, especially in the 
case of those who are devoting their strength to the 
labours of teaching. That there is no inconsistency in 
this-is plain from his full discussion of the question in 
relation to his own practice in 1 Cor. 93-14. Incident- 
ally we learn that it was natural and not unconimon 
that the elders should be not only the rulers but also 
the instructors of their flock ; and we can see that the 
combination of the two functions was certain to increase 
the influence of the individual who should exercise them 
both. 

With a view to the question of the relation between 
the term ‘elder’ (rpeoBvrepos) and the term ‘bishop’ 
(ётіскотоѕ), it is important to notice that 


pn those of the Pauline Epistles which do not 
ненна contain the word ‘elder’ do nevertheless 


refer under various appellations to persons 
holding a prominent position in the communities to 
which they are written. 

Thus the church of the Thessalonians, immediately 
after its foundation, is exhorted in these terms: ‘to 
know them that labour among you and preside over 
you (mpoorapuévous ouv) in the Lord and admonish 
you; and to esteem them very highly in love for their 
work's sake’ (1 Thes. 512 7). Some organisation (cp 
Rom. 128, б тростіцєроѕ ёи стод ; 1 Тіт. 34 f. 517), 
whether the title of ‘elders’ or any other title was 
connected with it or not, is certainly implied in these 
words. At the same time, as the second letter still more 
clearly shows (314 f. ), the comnunity is addressed as a 
whole, and is held generally responsible for the sup- 
pression of disorder among its members. The Corinthian 
church is likewise called upon as a whole to exercise dis- 
cipline (cp esp. т Cor.53 f.); but at the same time we 
read of '*governments'(xvBeprzjaeis) as ‘set in the church ' 
by God (1228). ‘The household of Stephanas,’ who were 
among the earliest converts and had received baptism 
from Paul himself, clearly held some position of pre- 
eminence. They had ‘devoted themselves to minister to 
the saints’ (eis óuakovíav rois aylos ётаёау éavroUs): 
to such as these subjection was to be rendered (1615 /., 
cp 1:16) It is noteworthy that in epistles which deal 
with so many points of practical order we do not find 
more definite indications of a constituted authority. 
The lack of such an authority—if we are justified in 
pressing the argument from silence—may perhaps in 
part account for the exceptionally disturbed condition 
of the Corinthian church. 

In the Epistle to the Galatians the main trouble is 
with false teachings ; of organisation we hear nothing. 


For the restoration of an erring brother Paul appeals to 
those who have a spiritual gift (duets of mvevparixot, 6 1; if this 
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be not rather intended as a designation of the whole body): the 
taught (0 xarnyovmevos) is to make contributions for the support 
of his teacher (7@ xargxoüvrt), бо. 


In the Colossian church Archippus is to be warned to 
fulfil some ‘ministry’ (dtaxovlay), which he has ‘re- 
ceived in the Lord’; but it is not further defined. 
For the case of the Philippian church see Btsnop, $ 7. 

It would appear that in these Pauline churches such 
organisation as there was held a very subordinate 
position at this period. The church as a whole in each 
place had alike full powers and full responsibility for 
the exercise of its powers. ‘The authority of the founder 
and the intluence of eminent men who laboured in 
connection with him were the main elements of guidance, 
and these at present retarded the development of any 
local form of government which there may have been. 

The Ipistle to the Hebrews bids the Christians to 
whom it is addressed ‘remember their leaders’ (r&v 
Tryovuévav брди) who have passed away, on the ground 
that ‘they spake to them the word of God’ (187). 
They are also charged to obey their present ‘leaders,’ 
as those who 'watch for their souls' (1317). At the 
close the writer salutes all their *leaders' (1824). The 
word thus used is in the present day a technical term 
(Aegumenos) for the head of a Greek monastery, as it 
was in Egypt in the fourth century ; but here it must 
be regarded as simply a. description of the ruling class 
in the church, and it is noticeable that honour is 
specially claimed for this class on the ground of the 
spiritual functions of teaching and ‘ watching for souls.’ 

Thus far, then, we have found three terms employed 
to describe the ruling class in the Christian church— 
‘elders,’ ‘those who preside,’ and ‘those who lead.’ 
The first appears to be an official title; the second and 
third are descriptive of the main function which these 
rulers perform, There is no ground for supposing that 
more than one institution is pointed to by these three 


terms. 

The question whether the term * bishop ' (émíexosos) describes 
the same or a different institution has been considered in the 
article BisHop. To that article reference must also be made for 
patristic illustrations, and especially for the use of the word 
прєсВутєроѕ in the Epistle of Clement of Rome. 

It only remains to be said that in the second century we find 
the word mpeofirepos used by Papias (Eus. ZZE 339) and 
Irenæus (e.g., iv. 27 1) in speaking of ‘disciples of the Lord’ or 
‘disciples of the apostles’ from whom certain traditions had 
been received. This sense reminds us of the first meaning of 
the word to which we made reference above (8 2) in speaking of 
the use of the term among the Jews. LAR 


PRESENCE (rropovcia), Mt. 243, etc., Кулш. See 
EscHATOLOGY, $ 84 ff 

PRESENCE BREAD (087 OM), Ex. 2530, etc., 
Купе, EV SHEWBREAD (g.v.). 

PRESIDENTS (VIND, sarékix), Dan. 62-7 [3-8]f. 


Most commentators take this Aramaic word to be of Persian 
origin —saza£, ‘ chief,’ from sēr, ‘head.’ See Bevan, Marti, 


Driver. In Tg. it is used for "CE. Ф has rtaxtexds, Vg. 
princeps. 
PRESS. x. ЛА, gath, Is.313. See Оп.-РкЕѕ5, 


WINE-PRESS, 
2.and з. 3р}, уёф еб, 15. 16 то, etc., and n75, párah, Hag. 216. 
See WiNE-PRESS, WINE-FAT. 


PRIEST, a contracted form of PRESBYTER [g.v.], a 
name of office in the early Christian church. But in 
the EV the presbyters of the N'F are 
called ‘elders,’ not ‘ priests’; the latter 
name is reserved for ministers of pre- 
Christian religions, the Sem. puns (Aohinim, sing. 
Aohen) and wapa (K?márim), or the Gk. iepeîs. The 
reason of this will appear more clearly in the sequel; 
it is enough to observe at present that, before our 
English word was formed, the original idea of a 
presbyter had been overlaid with others derived from 
pre-Christian priesthoods. The theologians of the 
Greek and Latin churches expressly found the con- 
ception of a Christian priesthood on the hierarchy of 
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the Jewish temple, while the names by which the 
sacerdotal character is expressed —iepevs, sacerdos — 
originally designated the ministers of sacred things in 
Greek and Roman heathenism, and then came to be 
used as translations into Greck and Latin of the 
Hebrew Adhén, — Áühen, ієрєбѕ, sacerdos are in fact fair 
translations of one another ; they all denote a minister 
whose stated business was to perform, on behalf of the 
community, certain public ritual aets, particularly sacri- 
fices, directed godwards. ‘There were such ministers or 
priests in all the great religions of ancient civilisation, 
and indeed a priesthood in the sense now defined is 
generally found, in all parts of the world, among races 
which have a tribal or national religion of definite 
character, and not merely an unorganised mass of 
superstitious ideas, fears, and hopes, issuing in practices 
of sorcery. ‘The term ‘priest’ is sometimes taken to 
include ‘sorcerer,’ just as religion is often taken to 
include the belief in mysterious or superhuman powers 
which can be constrained by spells ; but this is an abuse 
of language. Religion begins when the relation of the 
divine powers to man is conceived—on the analogy of 
the relations of formed human society—as having a 
certain stable personal character on which the wor- 
shippers can calculate and act. The gods of the 
ancient religions might do arbitrary acts; but their 
conduct towards man was not habitually arbitrary. 
The actions on the part of individuals or of the state by 
which their favour was maintained, lost, or regained 
were matter of tradition. It was the business of the 
community to see that the right course of action was 
pursued, and on behalf of the community, with which 
alone properly speaking the gods had intercourse, the 
right kind of service was performed either by its natural 
head or by specially appointed officials. ‘There is the 
closest connection in early times between state and 
religion, 

It would be too large a task to attempt a general 
survey of the priesthoods, royal or other, in antiquity. 
It may be well, however, to notice one 
or two points which a comparative study 
of organised religions reveals to us. 
Priestly acts—that is, acts done by one 
and accepted by the gods on behalf of many—are 
common to all antique religions, and cannot be lacking 
where the primary subject of religion is not the in- 
dividual but the natural community. But the origin 
of a separate priestly class, distinct from the natural 
heads of the community, cannot be explained by any 
such broad general principle; in some cases, as in 
Greece, it is little more than a matter of convenience 
that part of the religious duties of the state should be 
confided to special ministers charged with the care of 
particular temples, while in others the intervention of a 
special priesthood is indispensable to the validity of 
every religious act, so that the priest ultimately becomes 
a mediator and the vehicle of all divine grace. 


2. Origin of 
priesthood 
in general. 


This position, we see, can be reached by various paths; the 
priest may become indispensable through the growth of ritual 
observances and precautions too complicated for a layman to 
master, or he may lay claim to special nearness to the gods on 
the ground, it may be, of his race, or it may be of habitual 
practices of purity and asceticism which cannot be combined 
with the duties of ordinary life, as for example, celibacy was 
required of priestesscs of Vesta at Rome. 


The highest developments of priestly influence, how- 
ever, are hardly separable from something of magical 
superstition ; the opus operatum of the priest has the 
power of a sorcerer's spell. The strength of the priest- 
hood in Chaldea and in Egypt stands plainly in the 
closest connection with the survival of a magic element 
in the state religion, and Rome, in like manner, is more 
priestly than Greece because it is more superstitious, 
In most cases, however, where an ancient civilisation 
shows us a strong priestly system we are unable to 
make out in any detail the steps by which that system 
was elaborated ; the clearest case perhaps is the priest- 
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hood of the Jews, which is not less interesting from its 
origin and growth than from the influence exerted by 
the system long after the priests were dispersed and 
their sanctuary laid in ruins. 

Among the nomadic Semites, to whom the Hebrews 
belonged before they settled in Canaan, there has never 
been any developed priesthood. The 
acts of religion partake of the general 
simplicity of desert life; apart from the 
private worship of household gods and 
the oblations and salutations offered at the graves of 
departed kinsmen, the ritual observances of the ancient 
Arabs were visits to the tribal sanctuary to salute the 
god with a gift of milk, first-fruits, or the like, the 
sacrifice of firstlings and vows (see NAZIRITE and 
PASSOVER), and an occasional pilgrimage to discharge 
a vow at the annual feast and fair of one of the more 
distant holy places. These acts required no priestly 
aid; each man slew his own victim and divided the 
sacrifice in his own circle ; the share of the god was the 
blood which was smeared upon, or poured out beside, a 
stone (cp Ar. мохд, ghabghab) set up as an altar or 
perhaps as a symbol of the deity (sce MASSEBAI). It 
does not appear that any portion of the sacrifice was 
burned on the altar, or that any part of the victim was 
the due of the sanctuary. We find, therefore, no trace 
of a sacrificial priesthood ; but each temple had one or 
more doorkeepers (sãdin, 1/15), whose office was usually 
hereditary in a certain family, and who had the charge 
of the temple and its treasures. ‘The sacrifices and 
offerings were acknowledgments of divine bounty and 
means use] to insure its continuance ; the Arab was the 
‘slave’ of his god and paid him tribute, as slaves used 
to do to their masters, or subjects to their lords ; and 
the free Bedouin, trained in the solitude of the desert to 
habits of absolute self-reliance, knew no master except 
his god, and acknowledged no other will before which 
his own should bend. 

Hence the other side of Arab religion was to look 
for divine direction in every grave or difficult concern 
of life; what could not be settled in the free council 
of the tribesmen, or by the unenforced award of an 
umpire, was referred to the command of the god, 
and the oracle was the only authority by which dis- 
seusions could be healed, lawsuits determined, and 
judgment authoritatively spoken. The voice of the 
god might be uttered in omens which the skilled could 
read, or eonveyed in the inspired rhymes of soothsayers ; 
but frequently it was sought in the oracle of the sanctuary, 
where the sacred lot was administered for a fee by the 
sddin, ‘The sanctuary thus became a seat of judgment, 
and here, too, compacts were sealed by oaths and sacri- 
ficial ceremonies. 

These institutions, though known to us only from 
sources belonging to an age when the old faith was 
falling to pieces, are certainly very ancient. Their 
whole stamp is primitive, and they correspond in 
the closest way with what we know of the earliest 
religion of the Israelites, the only other Semitic people 
whose history can be traced back to a time when they 
had not fully emerged from nomad life. In fact, 
the fundamental type of the Arabic sanctuary can be 
traced through all the Semitic lands, and so appears to 
be older than the Semitic dispersion ; even the technical 
terms are mainly the same, so that we may justly assume 
that the more developed ritual and priesthoods of the 
settled Semites sprang from a state of things not very 
remote from what we find among the heathen Arabs. 

Now among the Arabs, as we have seen, ritual service 
is the affair of the individual, or of a mass of individuals 
gathered in a great feast, but still doing worship each 
for himself and his own private circle ; the only public 
aspect of religion is found in connection with divination 
and the oracle to which the affairs of the community 
are submitted. In Greece and Rome the public sacri- 
fices were the chief function of religion, and in them 
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the priesthood represented the ancient kings. In the 
desert there is no king and no sovereignty save that of 
the divine oracle, and therefore it is from the sooth- 
sayers or ministers of the oracle that a public ministry 
of religion can most naturally spring. With the be- 
ginning of a settled state the sanctuaries must rise in 
importance and all the functions of revelation will gather 
round them. A sacrificial priesthood will arise as the 
worship becomes more complex (especially as sacrifice 
in antiquity is a common preliminary to the consultation 
of an oracle) ; but the public ritual will still remain 
closely associated with oracle or divination, and the 
priest will still be, above all things, a revealer. That 
this was what actually happened, may be inferred from 
the fact that the Canaanite and Phoenician name for a 
priest (KGhén) is identical with the Arabic A'aZ/z, a 
‘soothsayer.’ 

Note also the intimate connection in 1S.62 between the 
Kohinim and the Adsémim of the Philistines. Soothsaying 
was no modern importation in Arabia; its characteristic form— 
a monotonous croon of short rhyming clauses—is the same as 
was practised by the Hebrew ‘ wizards who peeped and muttered’ 
in the days of Isaiah (Is. 29 4), and that this form was native in 
Arabia is clear from its having a technical name (sa7), whicb in 
Hebrew survives only in derivative words with modified sense.! 

The Kahin, therefore, is not a degraded priest but such a 
soothsayer as is found in most primitive societies, and the 
Canaanite priests grew out of these early revealers? In 
point of fact there appears to have been some form of revelation 
or oracle in every great shrine of Canaan and Syria,’ and the 
importance of this element in the cultus may be measured 
from the fact that at Hierapolis it was the charge of the chief 
priest, just as in the Levitical legislation. 

The use of ‘Kahin' for ‘priest’ in the Canaanite 
area points, however, to more than this ; it is connected 
with the orgiastic character of Canaanite religion. 

„The soothsayer differs from the priest of an oracle by giving 
his revelation under excitement and often in a frenzy allied to 
madness, In natnral soothsaying this frenzy is the necessary 
physical accompaniment of an afflatus which, though it seems 
to a rude people supernatnral, is really akin to poetic inspiration. 
It is soon learned, however, that a similar physical state can be 
produced artificially, and at the Canaanite sanctuaries this was 
done on a large scale. 

We see from т K.18 2 K.10 that the great Baal 
temples had two classes of ministers, kohánim and 
nébi'im, ' priests’ and ‘ prophets,’ and as the kohánim 
bear a name which primarily denotes a soothsayer, so 
the nébi'im are also a kind of priests who do sacrificial 
service with a wild ritual of their own. How deeply 
the orgiastic character was stamped on the priesthoods 
of N. Semitic nature-worship is clear from Greek and 
Roman accounts, such as that of Apuleius (Je£azz. 
bk. S) Sensuality and religious excitement of the 
wildest kind went hand in hand, and a whole army of 
degraded ministers of a religion of the passions was 
gathered round every famous shrine. 

'The Hebrews, who made the language of Canaan 
their own, took also the Canaanite name for a priest. 

4. Bepinninf$ But the earliest forms of Hebrew 

ae B8 priesthood? are not Canaanite in 


оа character ; the priest, as he appears 


hood in Israel. in the older records of the time of the 


Judges, Eli at Shiloh, Jonathan in the private temple of 
Micah (see Mican) and at Dan, is much liker the 


1 MéYugea', 2K.911 Jer.2926 [Hos.97]—a term of con- 
tempt applied to prophets (cp PROPHETIC LITERATURE, § 1, 3). 

2 On the relation of the Canaanite (or Hebrew) priest to the 
Arabian £A, see, further, Sprenger, Leben Muhammeds, 1255; 
Stade, G/1(2)471; Wellhausen, Herd.(2)131 J: Sprenger and 
Stade consider the priesthood to have arisen out of the seer's 
function. According to Wellhausen, on the other hand, the 
Káhin, who from the first had been connected with the sanctuary, 
with the development of the seer's office gradually took over 
from the priests the principal and most honourable share of 
their work, and at the same time their title of honour. Thus 
the priest at last sank to the grade of a mere door-keeper. , 

3 See Lucian, De Dea Syria, 36, for Hierapolis ; Zosimus, 
158, for Aphaca; Pliny, ÆN 37 58 (compared with Lucian, 
ut supra,and Movers, Phoentzier, 1655), for the temple of 
Melkart at Tyre ; 1 S. 62, for Ekron. m" | 

4 The pre-Mosaic priesthood, to the elucidation of which Fr. 
v. Hummelauer (1899) has devoted a special treatise, can still 
only be regarded as imaginary. 
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Arabian sddiz than the &й/їл.1 The whole structure 
of Hebrew society at the time of the conquest was 
almost precisely that of a federation of Arab tribes, and 
the religious ordinances are scarcely distinguishable from 
those of Arabia, save only that the great deliverance of 
the Exodus, and the period when Moses, sitting in judg- 
ment at the sanctuary of Kadesh, had for a whole 
generation impressed the sovereignty of Yahwé on all 
the tribes, had created an idea of unity between the 
scattered settlements in Canaan such as the Arabs before 
Mohammed never had. Neither in civil nor in religious 
life, however, was this ideal unity expressed in fixed 
institutions. The old individualism of the Semitic 
nomad held its ground. Thus the firstlings, first-fruits, 
and vows are still the free gift of the individual which 
no human authority exacts, and every householder 
presents and consumes with his circle in a sacrificial 
feast without priestly aid. 

It is thus that Gideon (Judg. 6 17 7.) and Manoah (Judg. 13 19) 


offer sacrifice, with the express approval of Yahwe, or rather of 
his Лага. As in Arabia, the ordinary sanctuary is still a 


sacred stone (722 = лоб) set up under the open heaven, and 
here the blood of the victim is poured out as an offering to God 
(see MASSEBAH and cp 1 S. 14 34 2 S. 23 16 /). 

The priest has no place in this ritual; he is not the 
minister of an altar,? but the guardian of a temple, such 
as was already found here and there in the land for the 
custody of sacred images and palladia or other conse- 
crated things (the ark at Shiloh, 1 S. 33; images in 
Micah's temple, Judg. 175; Goliath's sword lying be- 
hind the ‘ephod’ or plated image at Nob [see Nos], 
т S. 2110; no doubt also money, as in the Canaanite 
temple at Shechem, Judg. 94). Such treasures required 
a guardian ; that they were occasionally liable to be 
stolen is shown by the story, just referred to, of the 
images in Micah's temple. 

Above all, wherever there was a temple there was 
an oracle, a kind of sacred lot, just as in Arabia 
(т S.144: ©), which could only be drawn where there 
was an ' ephod ' and a priest (т S. 1418, © ; 236 % 307). 
The Hebrews had already possessed a tent-temple and 
oracle of this kind in the wilderness (Ex.337 f), of 
which Moses was the priest and Joshua the ædituus, 
and ever since that time the judgment of God through 
the priest at the sanctuary had a greater weight than 
the word of a seer, and was the ultimate solution of 
every controversy and claim (т S. 225 Ex. 22 7 f., where 
for AV's ‘judge,’ ‘judges,’ read * God'?). The temple 
at SHILOH, where the ark was preserved, was the lineal 
descendant of the Mosaic sanctuary—for it was not the 
place but the palladium and its oracle that were the 
essential thing—and its priests claimed kin with Moses 
himself. In the divided state of the nation, indeed, 


l'This appears even in the words used as synonyms for 
‘priest,’ Ng, ТЮЛ “ДЇЎ, which exactly correspond to the Ar. 
sadi» and Aá7ió. That the name of 172 was borrowed from the 


Canaanites appears certain, for out of the multiplicity of words 
for soothsayers and the like common to Hebrew and Arabic 
(either formed from a common root or expressing exactly 


the same idea: YT, 'arråf; "3h, kabir; тїп, ANA, käsi; 
DOP, cp 22125227) the Hebrews and the Canaanites have chosen 


the same one tomeana priest. That they did so independently is, 
in view of the great difference in character between old Hebrew 
and Canaanite priesthoods, inconceivable. Besides |72 Hebrew 
has the word 123 (pl. 023), which, however, is hardly applied 
орын of the national religion (see CHEMARIM). 

For the opposite view cannot be urged the etymology of the 
word Kohén as if, possibly derived from 73, it meant from the first 
“опе who served God at the altar’ (Baudissin, 269) or even ‘one 
who sets in order (]'27) the offering (so, for example, Ewald). 
It is not clear from 1 S. 2 15 whether even at Shiloh the priest 
had anything to do with sacrifice, whether those who burned 
the fat were the worshippers themselves or some subordinate 
ministers of the temple. 

3 [Ex. 216 to which WRS also refers perhaps does not belong 


to this connection ; for сок there possibly denotes the ancestral 
image; see Schwally, Leben nach dem Tode, 38/3 and cp 
further, Smend, Rel. -gesch.(2) 77, n. 3.] 
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this sanctuary was hardly visited from beyond Mount 
Ephraim ; and every man (or tribe) that cared to provide 
the necessary apparatus (ephod, teraphim, etc.) and 
hire a priest might have a temple and oracle of his own 
at which to consult Yahwé (Judg. 17 f.) ; but there was 
hardly another sanctuary of equal dignity. 

The priest of Shiloh is a much greater person than Micah's 
priest Jonathan; at the great feasts he sits enthroned by the 
doorway, preserving decorum among the worshippers ; he has 
certain legal dues, and if he is disposed to exact more no one 
ventures to resist (1 S. 2 2 J. ; see SBOT [Heb.]. The priestly 
position of the family survived the fall of Shiloh and the captivity 
of the ark, aud it was members of this house who consulted 
Yahwé for the early kings until Solomon deposed Abiathar. 


Indeed, though priesthood was not yet tied to one 
family, so that Micah's son, or Eleazar of Kirjath- 
jearim (1 S. 71), or Samuel, and perhaps by preference 
firstborn sons in general! (cp also Ех. 245), could all 
be priests, a Levite—that is, a man of Moses’ tribe— 
was already preferred for the office elsewhere than at 
Shiloh (Judg. 1713, see MICAH i., 2), and such a priest 
naturally handed down his place to his posterity (Judg. 
18 30). 

Ultimately, indeed, as sanctuaries were multiplied, 
and the priests all over the land came to form one well- 
marked class, ‘ Levite’ and legitimate 
priest became equivalent expressions 
(see LEviTES) But between the 


5. Development 
of Israelitic 


нен priesthood of Eli at Shiloh, or Jonathan 
Колу at Dan, and the priesthood of the 


Levites as described in Dt. 338 f$, 
there lies a period of the inner history of which we know 
almost nothing. It appears that the various priestly 
colleges regarded themselves as one order, that they had 
common traditions of law and ritual which were traced 
back to Moses, and common interests which had not 
been vindicated without a struggle (Dt. 3311). The 
kingship had not deprived them of their functions as 
fountains of divine judgment. On the contrary, the 
decisions of the sanctuary had grown up into a body of 
sacred law, which the priests administered according to 
a traditional precedent ; and when in consequence of the 
Deuteronomic legislation all sanctuaries except that of 
Jerusalem were suppressed, the more important judicial 
cases at least came up for decision before the priesthood 
of Jerusalem (Dt. 178/.). According to Semitic ideas 
the declaration of law is quite a distinct function from 
the enforcing of it, and the royal executive came into no 
collision with the purely declaratory functions of the 
priests. Priestly functions, on the contrary, must have 
grown in importance with the unification and progress of 
the nation, and in all probability the consolidation of the 
priesthood into one class went hand in hand with a con- 
solidation of legal tradition. Moreover, this work must 
have been well done, for, though the general corruption 
of society at the beginning of the Assyrian period was 
nowhere more conspicuous than at the sanctuaries and 
among the priesthood (cp, e.g., Micah 311), the invective 
of Hos. 4 equally with the eulogium of Dt. 33 (the author 
of which was, we may safely conjecture, himself a priest) 
proves that the position which the later priests abused 
had been won by ancestors who earned the respect of 
the nation as worthy representatives of a divine Torah. 
The ritual functions of the priesthood still appear in 
Dt. 33 as secondary to that of declaring the sentence of 
God ; but they were no longer insignificant. With the 
prosperity of the nation, and especially through the 
absorption of the Canaanites and of their holy places, 
ritual had become much more elaborate, and in royal 
sanctuaries at least there were regular public offerings 
maintained by the king and presented by the priests 
(cp 2 K.16:5) Private sacrifices, too, could hardly be 
offered without some priestly aid now that ritual was 
more complex; at the same time we find Elijah sacri- 
ficing with his own hand (1 K. 1833), as also does Elisha 
1 So Baudissin, 267 ; on the other side, on the alleged priest- 


hood of David's sons (2 S. 8 18), see also Cheyne, in £.rZos., 
1899, рр. 453-457, also MINISTER [CHIEF]. 
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(т K.1921). The provision of Dt. 18 as to the priestly 
dues is certainly ancient, and shows that besides the 
tribute of firstfruits and the like the priests had a fee in 
kind for each sacrifice, as we find to have been the case 
among the Phoenicians, according to the sacrificial tariff 
of Marseilles. Their judicial functions also brought 
profit to the priests, fines being exacted for certain 
offences and paid to them (2 K.1217 Hos. 48 Am. 28); 
they also, as we learn from Micah's reproach (311), 
exacted payment for imparting the Torah. The greater 
priestly offices were therefore in every respect very im- 
portant places, and the priests of the royal sanctuaries 
were among the grandees of the realm. As such they 
were on the other hand largely dependent on the kings 
(cp 18.235 Am. 7 13 2 K. 125 7 16 ix ff. ), and this close 
dependence on the monarchy was actually the cause of 
different development in the cases of the Israelitic and 
Judaic priesthood. Whilst in the northern kingdom the 
priesthood became involved in the fall of a dynasty 
(2 K.101:), in Judah it gradually rose with the stability 
of the royal house to an ever-increasing stability of its 
own (see specially the story of Jehoiada in 2 K. 114 Z). 
The great priests seem to have had the patronage of 
the minor sacred offices, which were often miserable 
enough,! the petty priest depending largely on what 
‘customers’ he could find (2 K. 127 [8] Dt. 188). "That 
at least the greater offices were hereditary was almost a 
matter of course as society was then constituted. This 
is already seen in the case of the family of Eli, which, 
to judge by the name of his son Phinehas (15S. 419), 
probably traced its descent to Phinehas b. Eleazar (Josh. 
2213 ff. 2433), as also in the case of the sons of Zadok, 
who succeeded to the royal priesthood in Jerusalem after 
the fall of Abiathar. There is not the slightest trace, 
however, of an hereditary hierarchy officiating by divine 
right, such as there wasafter theexile. Thesonsof Zadok, 
the priests of the royal chapel, were the king's servants 
as absolutely as any other great officers of the state ; 
they owed their place to the fiat of king Solomon, and the 
royal will was supreme in all matters of cultus ; indeed 
the monarchs of Judah, like those of Israel (x K. 1233) 
and of other nations, did sacrifice in person when they 
chose down to the time of the captivity (1 K. 925 2 K. 
1612 f. ; cp 2 Ch. 2616 f. Jer. 8021). And as the sons 
of Zadok had no divine right as against the kings, so 
too they had no claim to be more legitimate than the 
priests of the local sanctuaries, who also were reckoned 
to the tribe which, in the seventh century B.C., was recog- 
nised as having been divinely set apart as Yahwé's 
ministers in the days of Moses (Dt. 108 18: /). 

That at the same time there must have been certain gradations 
of rank among the sons of Zadok even in the pre-exilic period, 
at least during the later monarchy, is self-evident. Оле priest 
stands at their head (Akn hd-résh,2 2 К. 25 18, or simply ‘the’ 
Aen, 2 K.128 то; the name ‘high priest,’ however, occurs 
first, it would seem, in Haggai). Next to him the A6hén mish- 
пед (2 К 25 18)3 holds the second place. The existence of definite 
special offices is indicated by such designations as those of a Pá£id 
nägid or chief overseer in the temple (Jer. 20 1) or of the ‘keepers 
of the threshold’ (2 K. 234). On the other hand, the expression 
zikn? ha&-Aóhánint, ‘the elders of the priests' (2 K. 192 Jer. 19 1), 
points to a gradation of the Zadokites according to their several 
families.4 

The steps which prepared the way for the post-exilic 
hierarchy, the destruction of the northern sanctuaries 
and priesthoods by the Assyrians, the 

6. Steps . n к 
polemic of the spiritual prophets against 

towards the : 2 Н 
S. the corruptions of popular worship, which 

post-exilic . i in tt f Я ОИ 

hierarchy issued in the reformation o Josiah, the 
' suppression of the provincial shrines of 
Judah, and the transference of their ministers to 
Jerusalem, the successful resistance of the sons of Zadok 
to the proposal to share the sanctuary on equal terms 

1 See т S. 2 36, a passage written after the hereditary dignity 
of the sons of Zadok at Jerusalem was well established. See 
Eu. 

2 [Or hak-kohén ha-rdsh? (cp 2 СЬ. 3110) The preceding 
word ends іп д.) 

3 So read also in 2 К. 23 4 [or in each case Ё. hant-mishneh?) 

4 Cp v. Hoonacker, 215. 
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with these newcomers, and the theoretical justification 
of the degradation of the provincials to the position of 
mere servants in the temple supplied by Ezekiel soon after 
the captivity, are explained elsewhere (see LEVITES), 
and only one or two points call for additional remark 
here. 

It is instructive to observe how differently the pro- 
phets of the eighth century speak of the judicial or 
‘teaching’ functions of the priests and of the ritual of 
the great sanctuaries. For the ritual they have nothing 
but condemnation ; but the ' teaching’ they acknowledge 
as part of the divine order of the state, while they complain 
that the priests have prostituted their office for lucre. 
In point of fact, the one rested on old Hebrew tradition, 
the other had taken shape mainly under Canaanite 
influence, and in most of its features was little more 
than the crassest nature-worship. 1n this respect there 
was no distinction between the temple of Zion and 
other shrines, or rather it was just in the greatest 
sanctuary with the most stately ritual that foreign 
influences had most play, as we see alike in the original 
institutions of Solomon and in the innovations of Ahaz 
(2 K. 1610 f. 2811 f). 

The Canaanite influence on the later organisation of the 
temple is clearly seen in the association of temple prophets with 
the temple priests under the control of the chief priest, which is 
oflen referred to by Jeremiah; even the viler ministers of 
sensual worship, the male and female prostitutes of the Phoenician 
temples, had found a place on Mt. Zion, and were only removed 
by Josiah's reformation.! So roo, the more complex sacrificial 
ritual which was now in force is manifestly not independent of 
the Phoenician ritual as we know it from the Marseilles tablet. 
All this necessarily tended to make the ritual ministry of the 
priests more important than it had been in old times; but it was 
in the dark days of Assyrian tyranny, in the reign of Manasseh, 
when the sense of divine wrath lay heavy on the people, when 
the old ways of seeking Yahwé's favour had failed and new and 
more powerful means of atonement were eagerly sought for 
(Micah 66 2 К. 21; and cp Могесн), that sacrificial functions 
reached their full importance. 

In the time of Josiah altar service and not the function 
of ‘teaching’ had become the essential thing in priest- 
hood (Dt.108 187); the ‘teaching,’ indeed, is not 
forgotten (Jer. 28 1818 Ezek.726), but by the time of 
Ezekiel it also has mainly to do with ritual, with the 
distinction between holy and profane, clean and un- 
clean, with the statutory observances at festivals and 
the like (Ezek. 4423 f). What the priestly Torah was 
in the exilic period can be seen from the collection of 
laws in Lev. 17-26 (LEvtricus, $$ 13-23), which includes 
many moral precepts, but regards them, equally with 
ritual precepts, from the point of view of the mainten- 
ance of national holiness.  'The sacrificial ritnal of 
the Priestly Code (see SACRIFICE) is governed by the 
same principle. The holiness of Israel centres in 
the sanctuary, and round the sanctuary stand the 
priests, who alone can approach the most holy things 
without profanation, and who are the guardians of 
Israel's sanctity, partly by protecting the one meeting- 
place of God and man from profane contact, and 
partly as the mediators of the continual atoning rites by 
which breaches of holiness are expiated. In P it is the 
sons of Aaron alone who bear the priestly office. How 
these stand related to the sons of Zadok mentioned 
above is an excessively puzzling question to which a 
conclusive answer is, in the silence of the sources, 
perhaps impossible. It is probable, however, that the 
two expressions are not merely different designations 
for the same class of persons; the new name seems 
rather to denote a more comprehensive category, so 


that Aaron includes Zadok. ? 

We know as а fact that Ezra's band included not only priests 
of the sons of Eleazar (to whom the Zadokites traced their 
descent, 1 Ch. 6 38) but also sons of Ithamar (Ezra 82 /.), not to 
mention that Chronicles at a later date assigns eight out of the 


12 К. 937: cp Dt. 23 18, where ‘dogs’=the later Galli. See 
Doc, $ 3; ІрогАТКҮ, $ 6; and cp Driver, ad loc. 

2 Cp Kuenen, Ges. A424. 488, where, influenced by the further 
investigations of Oort and Vogelstein, he modifies his previously 
published view. 
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twenty-four orders of priests to the sons of Ithamar (1 Ch. 24 4). 
But whom we are to understand by the sons of Ithamar— 
whether they are the priests of Anathoth, the descendants of 
the deposed Abiathar (т К. 2264), as Vogelstein (pp. 8-12) 
supposes, or whether others also are to be reckoned along with 
these (Kuenen, 49o/.)— must be left undecided. We must 
content ourselves with saying—and the evidence warrants at 
least so much as this—that apparently, as against the attitude 
of exclusiveness shown by Ezekiel towards all non-Zadokites, 
the pressure of circumstances during the exile and perhaps also 
the prospect of a restoration led to a compromise which conceded 
to some, though not to all priestly families attached to sanctuaries 
outside of Jerusalem, the rights assigned to them in D (Kuenen, 
489). That over and above this the Zadokites subsequently 
sought to secure certain special privileges for themselves may 
perhaps be gathered from such an interpolation as that in Nu. 
2510-13, and the equation Zadokites=Sadducees would seem 
definitely to prove it. 


Still more difficult is the question how, in such a 
compromise, Aaron came to have the role of common 
ancestor when previously it had been only, or at least 
chiefly, the priests of the northern kingdom who had 
regarded him as their genealogical head (cp on the 
other hand Ex.32, a passage of Judaie origin). А 
noteworthy attempt at a solution of this problem is 
offered in Oort's treatise De Aaronieden, where he goes 
back to the immigration of this class of priests of 
Northern Israel who had betaken themselves after 
Josiah's reformation to Jerusalem, and here after some 
friction had gradualy amalgamated with the sons of 
Zadok.! 

'The bases of priestly power under this system are the 
unity of the altar, its inaccessibility to laymen and to 
the inferior ministers of the sanetu- 
ary, and the specific atoning function 
of the blood of priestly sacrifices. 
All these things were unknown in 
old Israel; the altars were many, they were open to 
laymen, and the atoning function of the priest was 
judicial, not sacrificial, So fundamental a change as 
lies between Hosea and the Priestly Code was possible 
only in the general dissolution of the old life of 
Israel produced by the Assyrians and by the prophets ; 
and indeed, the new order did not take shape as a 
system till the exile had made a faduda rasa of all old 
institutions ; but it was undoubtedly the legitimate and 
consistent outcome of the latest development of the 
temple worship at Jerusalem before the exile. It was 
meant also to give expression to the demands of the 
prophets for spiritual service and national holiness ; but 
this it did not accomplish so successfully ; the ideas of 
the prophets could not be realised under any ritual 
system, but only in a new dispensation (Jer. 313177), 
when priestly Torah and priestly atonement should be 
no longer required. Nevertheless, the concentration 
of all ritual at a single point, and the praetieal exclusion 
of laymen from active participation in it—for the old 
sacrificial feast had now shrunk into entire insignificance 
in comparison with the stated priestly holocausts and 
atoning rites*—lent powerful assistance to the growth 
of a new and higher type of personal religion, the 
religion which found its social expression not in material 
aets of oblation but in the language of the psalms. In 
the best times of the old kingdom the priests had 
shared the place of the prophets as the religious leaders 
of the nation ; under the second temple they represented 
the unprogressive traditional side of religion, and the 
leaders of thought were the psalmists and the scribes, 
who spoke much more direetly to the piety of the 
nation. 

On the other hand, the material influence of the 
priests was greater than it had ever been before; the 
temple was the only visible centre of national life in the 
ages of servitude to foreign power, and the priests were 
the only great national functionaries, who drew to 
themselves all the sacred dues as a matter of right and 
even appropriated the tithes paid of old to the king. 


7. Importance of 
the post-exilic 
priesthood. 


1 See Kuenen's criticism on this and cp AARON. 
? Compare the impression which the ritual produced on the 
Greeks (see Bernays, 7/vophrastus, 85, 111 f.) 
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The great priests had always belonged to the ruling 
class ; but the Zadokites were now the only hereditary 
aristoeracy, and the high priest, who now stands forth 
above his brethren with a prominence unknown to the 
times of the first temple, is the one legitimate head of 
the theocratic state, as well as its sole representative in 
the highest acts of religion. 

When the high priest stood at the altar in all his princely 
state, when he poured out the libation amidst the blare of 
trumpets, and the singers lifted up their voice and all the people 
fell prostrate in prayer till he descended and raised his hands in 
blessing, the slaves of the Greek or the Persian forgot for a 
moment their bondage and knew that the day of their redemption 
was near (Ecclus. 50). ‘The high priest at such а moment seemed 
to embody all the glory of the nation, as the kings had done of 
old, and when the time came to strike a successful blow for 
freedom it was a priestly house that led the nation to the 
victory which united in one person the functions of high priest 
and prince. From the foundation of the Hasmonean state to 
the time of Herod the history of the high-priesthood merges in 
the political history of the nation; from Herod onward the 
priestly aristocracy of the Sadducees lost its chief hold over the 
nation and expired in vain controversy with the Pharisees. 
(See ISRAEL, $ 83.) 


The influence of the Hebrew priesthood on the 
thought aud organisation of Christendom was the 
8. Infuence of influence not of a living institution, 
; for it hardly began till after the fall of 


po ur the temple, but of the theory embodied 
apaa iun in the later parts of the Pentateuch. 
thought. Two points in this theory were laid 


hold of—the doctrine of priestly medi- 
ation and the system of priestly hierarchy. The first 
forms the text of the principal argument in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, in which the author easily demonstrates 
the inadequaey of the mediation and atoning rites of 
the OT, and builds upon this demonstration the doctrine 
of the effectual high-priesthood of Christ, who, in his 
sacrifice of himself, truly *led his people to God,' not 
leaving them outside as he entered the heavenly 
sanctuary, but taking them with him into spiritual 
nearness to the throne of grace. This argument leaves 
no room for a special priesthood in the Christian ehurch ; 
even in the writings of Cyprian, it is not the notion of 
priestly mediation but that of priestly power that is 
insisted on. Church office is a copy of the old hierarehy. 
Now among the Jews, as we have seen, the hierarchy 
proper has for its necessary condition the destruction of 
the state and the bondage of Israel to a foreign prinee, 
so that spiritual power is the only basis left for a 
national aristoeracy. Тһе same conditions have pro- 
duced similar spiritual aristoeracies again and again in 
the East, in more modern times, and even in antiquity 
more than one Oriental priesthood took a line of 
development similar to that which we have traced in 
Judæa. 

Thus the hereditary priests of Kozah (Кобе) were the chief 
dignitaries in Idumza at the time of the Jewish conquest of 
the country (Jos. 4z£. xv. 7 9), and the high priest of Hierapolis 
wore the princely purple and crown like the high priest of the 
Jews (De Dea Syria, 42). The kingly insignia of the high 
priest of the sun at Emesa are described by Herodian (v. 33), 
in connection with the history of Elagabalus, whose elevation to 
the Roman purple was mainly due to the extraordinary local 
influence of his sacerdotal place. Other examples of priestly 
princes are given by Strabo in speaking of Pessinus (567) and 
Olbe (672). 

As there was no such hierarchy in the West, it is plain 
that, if the idea of Christian priesthood was influenced 
by living institutions as well as by the OT, that influence 
must be sought in the East (cp Lightfoot, Philippians, 
261). The further development of the notion of 
Christian priesthood lies beyond the scope of the 
present article. Cp MINISTRY. 

Wellhausen, Prol. (2-0 (1883, 1886, 1895; in Gesch. Zsz.() 
[1878], Chap. IV. : ‘Die Priester und Leviten’: the Archeolo- 

т gies of Nowack (1894) and of Benzinger (1894). 

9. Literature. Baudissin, Dre Geschichte des Alttestament- 
lichen Priestertumes (1889) contains a very 

comprehensive collection of facts, but is weak in its method. 


Along with Oort's ‘de Aaronieden' (74. 7 18 [1884] 289-335) 
and H. Vogelstein's Der Kampf zwischen Priestern und 


1 See also Mommsen, //ist. of Rome, ET 4150. 
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Leviten seit den Tagen Ezechielis (1889) it is reviewed by 
Kuenen in his keen critical essay on the history of the 
priests of Yahwé and the age of priestly law, 7. 7 24 (1890) 
1-42, translated into German in Dudde's Gesammelte Abhand- 
lungen zur bibl. Wissenschaft von А. Kuenen (1894), 465-500. 
Cp also references to priests їп O 77C (index, s.v.). 

The critical view of which the foregoing article is an exposition 
has recently been met with an uncompromising opposition by 
van Hoonacker in Le Sacerdoce Lévitique dans la loi et dans 
Phistoire des Hébreux (1899), a work which shows great 
thoroughness of treatment and mastery of its subject, and hears 
ample witness to the author's acuteness and power of combination 
as well as to his confidence in the thesis he has taken up, 
but at the same time displays radical defects of method. 
Cp Baudissin's review in 72,2, 1899, 359-363. Van Hoonacker 
has two premises which are fundamental and render it im- 
possible for those who do not share them to accompany the 
author in his arguments or adopt his conclusions; the one is 
that there was but one sanctuary from the first, the other that 
Chronicles describes pre-exilic conditions, not those of the time 
of its composition. On the history of the priesthood in the later 
period see especially Schürer, GV7(?) 1 24, (3) 2 224-305. 

W. R. S.-A. B. 

PRINCE. 1. gees nigid (нгоүмємос) : root 
meaning, to be high, conspicuous (cp 133, in front). 
Nigid is used of the ' governor’ of the palace (Azrikam), 
2 Ch. 287 (3ryoUuevos той ofkov: olkovóuos would have 
been better; ep т K.46 169; on the position of this 
officer see 15. 2221/.); of the chief of the temple 
(т Ch. 9:1: 2 Ch. 31:13); of PASHHUR (v3 трв, 
Jer. 201); of the ‘leader of the Aaronites’ (1 Ch. 1227; 
Jehoiada) ; of the keeper of the saered treasury (1 Ch. 
2624; Shebuel); of the chief of a tribe (2 Ch. 1911; 
Zebadiah); of the 'eaptains' of the army (т Ch. I3: 
2 Ch. 3221); of the eldest son of the king (2 Ch. 1122, 
|| gaa; Abijah, son of Rehoboam) ; of the king himself, 
e.g., Saul (AV ‘eaptain,’ r S. 916, etc.) ; of the high 
priest, 133 men, ‘the (an?) anointed, the (a?) prinee’ 
(Dan. 925; see RV), msa vn, unless Ptolemy Philo- 
metor is meant (Dan. 1122); see MESSIAH. In Ps. 
7613, the plur, p», EV ‘princes’ || jax 255, ‘kings 
of the earth.’ 

2. wi asi’; lit. one lifted up (7yovperos, афтуоб- 
pevos, &ápxov). Used of a Canaanitish prince, Gen. 342 
(&pxev); of princes of Ishmael (Gen. 1720 [P]); of 
Abraham (Gen. 236 [P]); vaguely, of a secular 
authority (Ex. 2228[27], RV ‘a ruler’); of the king 
(т K. 1134) ; of Zerubbabel (Ezra 18). 

A favourite word with Ezekiel (¢.g., 727 12 ro 12 21 12 [17], 
8013 3424 457 J. 402 /7.), who has no place in his picture of 
Israel for a king, but only for a prince with very limited 
functions (see EZEKIEL il., § 23), and with P, especially of the 
tribal princes (Nu. 711,7. 3418/7, more fully mpm we» 
‘princes of the assembly’ [see AssEMBLv], Ex. 1722 Nu. 4 34). 
P also uses it of the heads of families (Nu. 3 24 30 35), and of the 
highest tribal prince of the Levites (г. 32; єрт Ch. 7 40). Masi" 
was also the official title of the president of the Sanhedrin. See 
GOVERNMENT, $ 31; ISRAEL, § 81; SvNEDRIUM. 

3. "i, Sar, corresponding to Ass. Jarrz, ‘king’ (see 
KiNG), a word used of nearly all degrees of chiefdom 
or wardenship. It is applied to the ehief baker of the 
Pharaoh (Gen. 4016), to the chief butler (402), to the 
‘ruler over the cattle’ (476), to the keeper of the prison 
(3921), to the taskmaster of the Israelites (Ex. I::), 
to the ‘ prince of the eunuchs’ (Dan. 17). 

Further, to prefects, civil or military, of very limited or very 
extensive authority ; Zebul, the ‘ruler of Shechem' (Judg. 10 30); 
‘Amon, the governor of the city’ (т K. 2226) ; m2 w, ‘ pre- 
fects of the provinces (1 К. 20:5); miey, "у, ! Decurion' 
(Ex. 1821); menn w, ‘а captain of fifty, mevrgkóvrapxos 
(2 K. 119); тко 7, captains (judges) over hundreds (Dt. 1 15); 
over a thousand (1 S. 133), over many thousands (т Ch. 15 25); 
3231 n'sno v, ‘captain over half of the chariots of war’ 
(т K.169); Yna w, ‘captain of the host’ (2 5. 24 2); general- 
in-chief, дул ‘w (арҳістраттуоѕ, Gen. 2122 1 S. 129); hence 
used — айег mwas ‘лом, God of hosts— of God himself 
(Рап. 8 тт). It occurs by itself in the stat. absol. as a parallel 
to ‘judge’; ‘who has made thee a prince [aw] and a judge over 
us?’ (Ex. 2 14), to elder’ (Ezra 108), to ‘ counsellor ' (Ezra 8 25), 
to ‘king’ (Hos. 3 4). 

The same term is applied to courtiers and high 
officers—e.g., those of Egypt (Gen. 1215 Is. 191113), and 
of Persia (Esth. 13 218 69 [where © gives the technical 
term pior, see FRIEND]), also to the merehant-prinees 
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of Tyre (Is. 239). The priests are called wap ^t, chiefs, 
or princes, of the sanctuary (1 Ch. 255, but not Is. 4328; 
see SBOT, ad loc.), and the chief priests again are 
called p3223 'v (2 Ch. 3614). The word сате to be 
used also of guardian-angels of nations—e.g., of Persia 
(Dan. 101320), of Greece (Dan. 1020), of Israel (1021), 
Michael ‘the great prince’ (12 x), the chief princes 
(1013), pw e, ‘the Prince of Princes’; God (825; 
ep © in Dt. 328). The use of aw as guardian-angel 
(Esau, ete.) is retained in the Midrash ; but the word is 
also applied in the Talmud to 'а hero at the table, a 
mighty drinker ' (Vdd. 16, ete.). The fem. nw, sarah, 


Princess, occurs (т) of Solomon's wives, r K. 113, (2) 
of ladies of the court, Esth. 118 RV (AV ‘ ladies’), (3) 
as a general term of dignity, Lam. 11 (mra "nj || 
E"az N32); ep the proper name SARAH. 

4. 3" nadib (from 2), which in Hithp. signifies 
‘to volunteer, to offer spontaneously’), generous, noble- 
minded, noble by birth (т S. 28 Ps. 4710 10740 1138 
1189 Prov. 257, ete.). This word is the converse of 
the preceding; 2dgid means primarily a chief, and 
derivatively what is morally noble, excellent (Prov. 86); 
nadib means primarily what is morally noble, and 
derivatively one who is noble by birth or position. 

5. jen 'ahasdarfan, RV ‘satrap.’ See PERSIA, SATRAP. 

6. po sdgdn, see DEPUTY, І. 

7. То), 7051, see DUKE, 2. 

8. ppn, fartémim, see NOBLES. 

9. psp asin, sce CAPTAIN, 6. 

10, тї. [35 зла, rabréban, rabbi, see RAB. 

12. prov, Salis, see CAPTAIN, 9; ARMY; LORD, 6. 

13, 14. p, rózén (Judg. 53 15. 4023, etc.); also nu. rdzón 
(Prov. 1428 t), root meaning, gravity ; cp Ass. ruzzunu [Prince, 
JBL1617;57.) See Rezon. 

IS. D'3ownm #asmannim, Ps. 68 31132]. 
Dahm and Che. ad бос. 

16. àápxov. Ср RULER. 

17. apxnyos (а. THs wns, EV ‘prince of Ше,’ RVmg. ‘author,’ 
Acts 315; cp apxnyos каї awryp, Acis 531; apynyov т15 
awmpias, Heb, 210; ms miotews ápxmyóv, Heb. 122). See 
CAPTAIN, 15. 


18. yyemwr (Mt. 26 || Mic. 51[2], MT amm TE б ev 
xix ágiw 'lovõa [BAQ], but Mt. év rots nyendow Tovda, i.e., 
Н DONI). See Duke, 1. 


PRINCIPALITIES (apyai), Rom. 838 Eph. 310 
6 12 Col. 116 210153 cp r Cor. 15 24 Eph. 1 21, where ‘all rule,’ 
retained in RV, should certainly be ‘every principality.” See 
ANGEL, § 1. 

PRISCA (trpicka; so Ti. WH in Rom. 163 т Cor. 
16:9 2 Tim. 419), or, in the diminutive, Priscilla! 
(TrPICKIAAQ; Acts 1821826 Ti. WH), the wife of AQUILA 
[g.v.] In Aets 181826 Rom. 163, Priscilla is mentioned 
before Aquila. Her importanee is well pointed out by 
Harnack in his ingenious essay on authorship, etc., of 
Hebrews (see HEBREWS [ErisTLE], ad fiz.) єр also 
id. Ueb. d. beiden Recensionen d. Gesch. d. Prisca м. d. 
Aquila in Act. Ap. 181-17 (1899). 


PRISON. The referenees in the OT are too meagre 
to enable us to give any satisfactory account of early 
Jewish methods of restraint. Asamong 
the Greeks, imprisonment was seldom 
employed as a legal punishment, and it is not until the 
post-exilie age that it enters into the judicial system (Ez. 
726, Bibl.-Aram.); see LAW, 8 12. On the treatment 
of captives, see WAR. 

Shimei, if not confined within four walls, was practically 
a prisoner within the bounds of Jerusalem (т К. 236 f. ); 
but this kind of treatment may have been rare. Solomon's 
policy in x K. 2 is represented as being exceptionally 
generous by the narrator. <A confinement of a more or 
less elose nature is expressed by the term »imár (see 
below, 8 2 [11]), which, in the case of David's coneubines 
(meea ma 25. 203 EV 'ward'), and Simeon (Gen. 
4219 EV ‘prison,’ cp 4224 33) was hardly severe: 'sur- 


For crit. emend. see 


1. References. 


1 A parallel case is that of Livia (Tac. Aun. 2 44), the youngest 
child of Germanicus and Agrippina, who in Suetonius (Claud. 1) 
is called Livilla. 
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veillance' or ‘safeguard’ (similar to the treatment of a 
hostage) may be the best rendering. On the other 
hand, a confinement of a more rigorous nature would 
be exercised in the case of the man who broke the 
sabbath (Nu. 1534), and the blaspheming Danite (Lev. 
2412), both of whom are placed ‘in ward’ (EV, s9493), 
pending Yahwé's decision. Similarly the officers of 
Pharaoh who have fallen under his displeasure are put 
'in ward' as a temporary measure; the sequel is 
familiar (Gen. 40 E). 

In the time of the monarchy a place for the safe- 
keeping of undesirable persons might often be required. 
Of such a kind was the Philistine * house of the captives ' 
at Gaza (Judg. 1621). As an ordinary precaution 
Jeremiah was confined in the ‘court of the guard’ in 
the king's house,! where, however, he was free to 
conduct his business (Jer. 32). Probably this court was 
under the control of a military official, and was set apart 
for the highest class of offenders, or members of the 
royal household, just as in Gen. 403 f. the Pharaoh's 
officers are under the care of the ‘ captain of the guard’ 
(enis)? On the other hand the anb mz (Gen. 


8921 f. J, see 8 2 [9]) was apparently the common 
prison, the keeper of which is called “лал ma si». Far 
more rigorous was the treatment of Jeremiah when 
confined in the house of Jonathan the scribe (Jer. 3715, 
cp v. 208), which had been converted into a prison-house 
(xoz-ma3, $ 2 [8]). Whether the miry pit into which he 
was cast (Jer. 386) was really in the ‘ court of the guard’ 
may be questioned.? The ‘pit’ (cp 8 2 [6]) was the 
place for the meanest of prisoners (Ex. 1229, cp Gen. 
40 152 4114), but at the same time the readiest means 
of imprisonment (cp Gen. 3724). Гог appliances for 
further restricting personal freedom see CHAINS, 
COLLAR, STOCKS, and § 2 (7) below. 

The references to prisons in the NT need little ex- 
planation. The probability is that the prisons were con- 
structed on the Greek and Roman plan (ep Smith, 
Rich, Dict. Class. Апі, s.v. 'Carcer'). The ‘ public 
ward' of Acts 518 (RV) would then answer to the 
custodia communis of the Roman prison, whilst the 
‘inner prison’ (22. 1623), like the carcer interior or 
robur, would (as the context actually shows) be for the 
worst cases, and was possibly a cell underneath the 
custodia communis (cp illustr. in Rich, s.v. ). 

For the allusion in Acts 126^ cp Jos. 424. xviii. 67 
[Agrippa], also Acts 28 16 (?), and see CHAINS, 2 (end). 

There are fifteen distinct Hebrew and Greek terms to 
be noticed :— 

т. TWI, mattarah (lit. ‘place of guarding’), in 
Jer. 3228 12 Neh. 325, etc., ‘court of the prison’ (RV ‘ guard’), 
apparently the same as the "5 aye’ Neh.1239, ‘prison-gate’ 
(RV ‘gate of the guard’). The cognate Aram. «nno is used 
in Tg., Gen. 403 4 42 19 for 7200. 

2. VOD, masgér (y/close, shut np), used generally in Is. 24 22 
(with 730), and figuratively in Ps. 1427 [в], and 15. 427 (| m3 
коз, ср 8 below). Ср 223 of the compulsory seclusion of the 
leper (Lev. 13 5), 1330, ‘cage’ (see Lion, $ 5 end), and nion 
‘prisons’ (?) in the Panammu inscr. ot Zenjirli (ZZ 4, 8). 

B. чуу, ‘dser (restrain, eg., with force 2 K.174 Jer.33 1 
etc.), Is. 538, AV ‘prison,’ RV preferably * oppression.’ 

4. mpnps, pékahkbih, Is. 611 AV ‘opening of the prison,’ 
RV preferably supplies the last three words in italics; but the 
literal meaning of Е requires DRY rather than D°30N (1 Dav’) 


which, in turn, suggests the emendation mnnn» (loosing); cp 
Che. /s.(5)(Che. SBOT reads грэ сту). 


2. Terms. 


1 But the ‘gate of the guard’ (Neh. 12 39) seems to have been 
near the temple. Here, too, were the stocks(?) mentioned in 
Jer. 202 (see $ 2 [7]). 

2 Cp $2 (9) below. We may perhaps compare the private 
prison (ergastulum) on the Roman farms. 

3 It is obscurely described as the ‘pit of Melchijah’ (v. 6); in 
©. 11 it is apparently under the treasury (ayin, which @BNAQ 
[not Qmg.] om., is perhaps for 4xnz) The text is probably 


corrupt ; ср 38r (Pashhur b. Malchijah) 72 (gate of Benjamin) 
with the names in 20 r /. 
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5. TVORITI, lit. ‘house of bondage, Јег. 37 15, cp 3 
omolula Judg. 1621 25 (Kré), Eccl. 414, lit. ‘house of the 
bound [ones]' ; ср j"RON, ‘imprisonment’ (Aram, Ezra7 26) and 
VON, dsir,' prisoner’ or ‘captive,’ Ps. 79 11 102 20 [21]; the verb 
"OW like деу does not necessarily imply the use of chains or 
fetters. 

6. umma, béth Ааб-фду, lit. * place of the pit’ (see CoNpuiT, 
$ 1 (1), col. 881), EV ‘dungeon,’ in Ex. 1229 and in an obscure 
and probahly corrupt passage, Jer. 37 16 ( mana [a gloss ?], see 
CELLS). Observe that in v. 15 there are four distinct terms 
for ‘ prison.’ 

7. n32nen m3, Seth ham-mahpétketh, 2 Ch. 1610 ‘ prison- 


house,’ but in accordance with the EV rendering of Jer. 202 7, 
29 26 Shouse of the stocks’! (so RVmg.), The meaning of the 
Toot suggests a punishment compelling a crooked or distorted 
posture (BDB), and юл®°д of the Tg. is, according to the Gémara 
on Sanh. 814, a cramped vault not high enough for the criminal 
to stand in freely. See Stocks. It is perhaps not too bold, on 
the strength of Tg. '3(properlya prison, cp Bibl. Aram. pas, ‘be 
bound, Dan. 320 J., apparently also an Ass. word, see Ges. 
Lex.(13)), to read 3n5255 ‘3, ‘house of binding ' — prison. 

8. моз zs Jet kéle’, lit. ‘house of restraint’ (0/90, ' re- 
strain,' cp Jer. 322, and Ass. 277 £i-[or Z77-Vz), 1 К. 2227 (=2 Ch. 
1826), 2 K. 17 4, etc., pl. Is. 4222, twice моо (Kr. xtoa д) Jer. 
374 5231; cp ‘о лд, ' prison-garb,' 2 К. 25 29— Jer. 52 33. 

9. WOT n'a, 2217 Aas-sókar (© roundness? as though ‘ round 


tower, cp Ass. sîru ‘enclosure,’ saaru ‘ring’; Sam. has 
snp, with which cp Ass. sikirtu ‘enclosure,’ Syr. sãkarta 
‘citadel, palace’), the ‘prison’ (EV) into which Joseph was cast 
upon a false charge (J, Gen. 39 20-23, Кук 403 5). According 
to E, on the other hand, Joseph was no prisoner, but the head- 
servant of the captain of the guard (Gen. 37 36 40), with whom 
offending officials in Pharaoh's court were placed ‘in ward’ 
(4044110) Itisnot likely that the servant ofa private Egyptian 
(Joseph's position in 39 J) would be set with the Pharaoh’s 
officers, and the words in 39 20 identifying the 4np3 n's with the 
place where the king’s servants were bound may, therefore, be 
redactional. A servant accused of the crime alleged in J's 
narrative would certainly have been put to death. J’s story 15 
quite out of place, and evidently secondary compared with E's 
sober narrative. The passages in 40 15% 41 14 (RJE), which refer 
back to J's narrative, and are admittedly redactional, use the 
word é6r (cp no. 6 above), in which case the dungeon (467) was 
a particular cell in the 353553 n'a; cp Jer. 386 ($ т above). 

то. NIDDM: beth-hap-pekudsth (lit. place of over-seeing), 
Jer. 52 11, cp use of verb in Jer. 3T 21, and perhaps N7p5 902 
Jer. 37 13 (EV ‘captain of the ward,’=captain of the ргіѕоп?), 
and apana ayy Neh. 331 (prison gate ?). 

тт. 12002 mà A mismar, EV ‘prison house, Gen. 42109, 
etc., see above (§ 1). 

The NT terms are: 

12. бетнштуркор, Mt. 112 (of Machzrus), Acts52r 23 1626; 
cp deapopvaAadé, ‘jailer,’ Acts 16 23 27 36. 

13. ока, a euphemistic term, Acts127 (RV ‘cell’), but in 
v. 4 nO. 15 Is used. 

14. тїрттї, Acts 43 ‘in hold,’ but RV ‘ward,’ év тур. 8nuoaíq 
518 ‘in the common prison,’ RV ‘public ward,’ but in vz. 19 22 
по. rs is used and in zz. 21 23 no. r2. 

15. фуХаку, a very common term answering to the Heb. 
anisonár, of a prison, Mt. 14 то Lk. 320 (Machaerus) Acts 16 23 7% 
(but in z. 26 no. 12), in Rev. 182 twice (AV ‘hold,’ ‘cage,’ RV 
‘hold,’ and mg. ' prison") in RV, 1 Macc. 953, and EV 74, 13 12 
143 ‘мага.’ S. A. C. 


PROCHORUS (тгроҳорос, Ti. WH]) one of the 
seven ‘deacons’ (Acts 65)#. 

He is mentioned in the lists of the ‘Seventy’ given by the 
Pseudo-Dorotheus, and according to Pseudo-Hippolytus was 
Bishop of Nicomedia. For an account of the Acts of Prochorus, 
which have a wide currency in the Greek church, see Lipsius, 
A por. Ар. -Gesch. 1355-408. According to this apocryphal and 
very late source, Prochorus was a companion and helper of the 
apostle John for many years through a great variety of wander- 
ings and adventures, and ultimately suffered martyrdom at 
Jerusalem. Pseudo-Hippolytus speaks of him as ‘the first that 
departed.’ 


PROCONSUL, the official designation of the governor 
of a senatorial province under the Empire. "The word 
is literally rendered in Greek by ауӨбтатоѕ, for which 
AV gives ‘deputy,’ but RV ‘proconsul.’ On the refer- 
ence in Acts 137 f. (Sergius Paulus) see Cyprus, 8 4 ; 
on that in Acts 1812 (Gallio) see ACHAIA and GALLIO ; 
on that in Acts 1938 see EPHESUS, col. 1303, n. І. 


1 According to Jos. Kimhi, however, not for the feet, but for the 
neck or head. The Pesh. xntin in Jer. 202 / may here mean 
an outhouse (but see Payne Smith, Tres. col. 1205). 
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PROCURATOR (єттїтроттос in Jos. Ant. xx. 62 
[$ 132] ete.) was the specifie title of the Roman 
беч, governor of Judæa, who is called in 
L SDD D the NT by the more general title 
ое, нгємом (see GOVERNOR, 15). The 
title procurator was employed under the early empire 
to denote various officials, or rather officials of various 
degrees of power, for all were alike in respect of the 
fact that primarily the word connoted a collector or 
controller of revenue, public or private; in time the 
proeurator's competence extended to other departments 
of administration. 

The title has three main applications. (1) The pro- 
curator fisci, an officer in Caesarian provinces analogous 
to the gu@estor of senatorial provinces, though he is 
found in these latter also (Tac. Azn. 415), his functions 
gradually encroaching upon those of both the quaestor 
and the governor (proconsul); even in the Ccesarian 
provinees the procurator acquired practical indepen- 
dence of the legatus propretore governing the province, 
and in any case acted as an effective check upon him 
(ep Tae. sinn. 1260 1432). (2) Certain of the minor 
or specially circumstanced Cæsarian provinees were 
administered wholly by  procurators— e.g. Rhactia, 
Vindelieia, Noricum, and Judea, as also Cappadocia 
from the time of Tiberius to that of Vespasian. In 
course of time these were brought under the general 
imperial system. Under Claudius the powers of the 
proeurators were largely increased, and even if it is not 
quite true that Judæa was the only provinee (save Egypt, 
whose case was peculiar) thus organised under Augustus 
(ep Hirschfeld, (zZers. 288), the great provinees of 
Thrace and the two Maretanize were plaeed by Claudius 
under the rule of procurators. The procurators of the 
two classes above described were drawn as a rule from 
the equestrian order (cp Jos. B/ ii. 81; Strabo, 840), 
but some even of the procuratoria] governors were, 
under Claudius, freedmen—e.g., Felix, procurator of 
Judza (Suet. Claud. 28)—and this was in. general the 
case with (3) that large class of imperial procurators 
supervising the private estates of the emperor in Italy 
or the provinces, or charged with various administrative 
departments in Italy (e.g., Procurator aquarum, pro- 
curator ad ripas, Tiberis, and many others). 


The procurator of the highest class, governing a 
province, possessed as a matter of course the civil and 
2. NT eriminal jurisdiction belonging to any 
referentes provincial governor, but he appears to 
' have been partly responsible to the 
nearest dega¢us (governor of a Cæsarian province).! 
The exact limits of this responsibility and subordination 
eannot be drawn, and perhaps were actually left pur- 
posely vague ; the deposition of Pilate by Vitellius (Jos. 
Ant, xviii. 42 ; Tae. Алп. 632) and of Cumanus by 
Ummidius Quadratus (Jos. Az. xx. 63; Tae. Ann. 
1254) was by virtue of special commission entrusted to 
the superior governor, and can hardly stand good as 
a measure of his supervising authority. 
lt is certain that the procurator of Judzea had troops 
(auxiliary, not legionary) under his orders (Mk. 1516), 
their quarters being within the pretortum or old palace 
of Herod, which was also the residence of the procurator 
when he visited Jerusalem as a precautionary measure 
during the national festivals (cp Mt. 2727 Mk. 1516 Jn. 
182833 199 Acts 213r f.) The ordinary headquarters 
of both the governor and the forces was at Caesarea on 
the coast, where also the Herodian palace was the 
procurator's residence (Acts 2335, év тф mpatTwpiy той 
“Hpwdov). 
The extent of the procurator’s judicial authority is 
indicated clearly in the NT. Over provincials it was 


1 See Tac. Ann. 19 54, and cp the expression of Jos. Ant. 
xvii. 18 5 [$ 355] (тє бє 'ApxeAdov xopas їйтотеАоў$ просуєрт- 
Ocions Tj Хуру) with B/ и. 81 ($ 117] (eis éwapxiav meprypa- 
ae, in both the reference being to Judæa (cp Ant. xix. 92 
xx. 11). 
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absolute—z.e., without right of appeal—as is seen in 
the case of Jesus (Jos. BJ ii. 81, uéxg той krelvew 
é£ovcíav. Cp 14. Ant, хх. lı 52 ВЈ і. 132). The 
release of a prisoner at the Feast of the Passover (Mt. 
27 15 Mk. 156 Jn. 1839) must have been authorised, and 
in fact enjoined (ep Lk. 2317, * For of necessity he must 
release ') by special ediet of the emperor; but the NT 
is the only evidence for the custom in Judæa. ‘The case 
of Paul shows that the procurator's power of life and 
death extended even to Roman citizens in his province 
(subjeet to the right of the aecused to demand that 
the case should be referred to the emperor [Acts 2511] 
and the right to appeal to the same authority against 
a capital sentence of the procurator) In Judæa even 
under the direct rule of the Romans, the Sanhedrin 
still enjoyed to a large extent the right of legislating 
and of administering the law. And although the 
right of the imperial authorities to interfere in these 
matters was never formally surrendered (as it was in 
the case of the so-called ‘free cities' ), the peculiar 
difficulties of government in Palestine made the practical 
effect of that right of little moment. Even Roman 
citizens were in some respects admittedly within the 
requirements of Jewish law—e.g., citizenship could not 
save from execution the Gentile found trespassing upon 
the inner court of the Temple (Jos. B/J vi. 24; cp Acts 
2128 246). It still remained, however, an essential 
requirement that a death sentence of the Sanhedrin must 
be confirmed by the procurator, a requirement which 
practically guaranteed a right of appeal from the national 
council to the emperor's vicegerent (cp Acts 25 1o ‘І 
stand at C:esar's judgment seat’). The case of Jesus 
is a striking example of this principle (Jn. 1831). It is 
of course obvious that the limits of Roman toleration 
in Judica as elsewhere would vary with the personal 
character of the governor. W. J. W. 


PROFANE. Four words are rendered ‘ profane’ in 
AV or RV. 

I. bn, Aol, Ezek. 2226, ete. ; see COMMON. 

2. Son, #4444, Lev. 21714, fem. (EV), Ezek. 21 зо [25] 
34 [39]. ‘ Profaned’ is better. A woman who has lost 
her honour, and a prince deprived of the insignia of his 
rank, can be so designated. AV in Ezek. follows © 
(В<87\є) ; but Cornill rightly adopts the sense estab- 
lished for bbm in Lev. 21714: ‘Disgraced through 
wickedness,’ however, is a forced expression; ‘dis- 
honoured prince’ is a probable emendation.! RV 
‘deadly wounded wicked one, prince of Israel.’ So 
Ezek. 2816 (EV); the king of Tyre ‘cast as profane 
[deprived of his saered character] out of the mountain 
of Сбой’ (ep CHERUB, 82; PARADISE, $ 3). 5%, 
Atliél, ‘to profane,’ occurs often. 

3. qm hanéph, 15. 926 [x7] 106 RV; nim honeph, 
‘ profaneness,' Is. 3216 RV. See HYPOCRITE. 

4. BéBndos, 1 Tim. 19 Heb. 1216. ‘The word de- 
seribes a character which recognises nothing as higher 
than earth, for whom there is nothing sacred’ (West- 
сои). Cp Esau. И is also used of the tasteless 
(Gnostie ?) oriental religious stories current in the post- 


Pauline age (т Tim. 47; ep 620 2 Tim. 216). The 
verb BeBnddw in Mt. 125 Acts 246. 
PROFESSION (omoAoria): 1 Tim. 612. See CON- 


FESSION, § 4. 

PROGNOSTICATORS, MONTHLY (mp 
ond), Is. 4713. See STARS, $ 5. 

PROPERTY. For laws relating to property see LAW 
AND JUSTICE, $$ 15 7 

PROPHET, FALSE. See PROPHETIC Lit., $ 22 ff., 
and for ‘the false prophet, Rev. 1613 1920 2010, 
(ҷєүлотгрофнтнс), ср ANTICHRIST, $ 4, col. 180. 

1 bbr siy (Che.) instead of рл п (Cornill): yen and Ww аге 
sometimes confounded. 
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PROPHET, AND PROPHECY 
CONTENTS 


HEBREW AND GREEK TERMS (§ 1). 
А. THE PROPHETS AND THE PROPHETIC GIFT ($$ 2-29). 


Problems of Prophecy (§ 2). 

Line of inquiry (8 3). 

Prophets in Saul's time ($ 4). 

Seers, prophets, and priests (§ 5). 

Elijah : how far historical ; origin ($ 6). 

Elijah and Elisha ; the Aramzans ($ 7). 

Societies of prophets (§ 8). 

Summary of results (8 9). 

Amos and Hosea: origin and historical 
position (§ 10). 

Pessimism of eighth century prophets 
($11). [т.к.с.] 


[н.с.] 


Prophet’s task (§ 16). 


[ecstasies (8 19 2).] 
word (§ 20 a). 
‘Spirit’ ($ 202). 


Prophetic teaching ; its reception (§ 12). 
Altitude of prophets explained (§ 13). 


Prophetic consciousness (§ 14). 
Prophet’s god speaks through him (§ 15). 


Prophet's power of ' vision ' ($ 17). 
Process of revelation (§ 18). 
Its outward forms—vision ($ 192). 


Qualifications of prophet (§ 21). 
t False’ Prophets (§ 22). 
Criteria of such (8 23). [P.v.] 
Really false prophets? Case of Hananiah 
($ 24а). | 
Messianic idea (§ 24 4). 
Non-fulfilment of prophecies (§ 25). 
Jeremiah (§ 26). 
Ezekiel (§ 27). 
The last named prophets (§ 28). 
John the Baptist (§ 29). 
[T K. C] 


B. CIIRISTIAN PROPHETS ($$ 30-33). 


Prophets in the Didachè ($ 30). 
Shepherd of Hermas (§ 31). 


Other prophets ; Montanism ; 
later parallels (§ 32). 


Conclusion (§ 33). 
[J. A. R.) 


C. SURVEY OF PROPHETIC LITERATURE ($$ 34-42). 


Introduction ($ 34). 
Amos (§ 35). 
Hosea (§ 36). 


Isaiah ($ 37). 
Micah (§ 38). 
Nahum and Habakkuk (§ 39). 


Zephaniah and Jeremiah ; Scythians or N. Arabians? ($ 4o). 
Jeremiah (continued) (§ 41). 


Ezekiel to Zechariah ($ 42). [T. K. C.] 


D. JERAHMEELITE THEORY ($8 43-46). 


Semi-prophetic writers ; Is. 40-66 


($ 43). Jonah (8 44). 


Other writings—e.g., Joel and 


Supplementary parts of Jeremiah ($ 45). 
How to detect work of supplementers (8 46). [T. K. c.] 


Literature ($ 47). [W. R. s.—1. к. C.] 


The Hebrew terms with an account of which we must 
begin are five :— 

I. NI) 2407, ‘ prophet,’ mezy, néb? äh, * prophetess,’ 
are connected by most with a root meaning in Arabic (cp 
zab'af"") a rustling sound, and in As- 

1. Hebrew "40 2) P 
syrian (za$4)'to call or name’ (hence 
and Greek : : : 
LEUR Nebo is sometimes called the * prophet 
* among the gods) If this is correct a 
prophet is primarily either a giver of oracles, or (so, e.g., 
Konig, Offenbarungsbegriff, 173 ff.) a speaker or spokes- 
man. G. Hoffmann (Z4 TIV 388 7), however, explains 
zdbi' as meaning ‘one who utters his words in a loud, 
violent manner with deep inhalations.' The meaning 
of ' speaker' at any rate is not in accordance with the 


earliest accounts that we have of the seo? ix (1 5. 105; 
cpl8:o, and the term méSuggd', yip, 2 К.911, cp 


MapnpNEss) But 4/2) may be another form of NUUS, 
' to effervesce, to gush,' even if we do not follow Ges. 
in attributing to /w21 the sense ‘to gush out with 
words.' An analogous term for prophesying would 
then be юп, ‘to drip, Am. 716 Mic. 26 п Ezek. 212 7 
(G. Hoffmann, ZA TW 3119, would connect the primary 
meaning with the drivel symptomatic of an epileptic fit). 

The verbal forms N21, МЗ1ЛП] are denominative (from R33). 
In 2 Ch. 929 158 Neh. 6 12, za, nN), ‘prophecy.’ See 
further Barth, NB, § 125 e, Etym. Stud. 16; BDB and Ges.- 
Bu. s.v7. моу, N22 

2. WD matth, Mic. 2 11. See above. 

3. IVD, mésugga', EV ‘mad fellow,’ 2 K. 911; cp Hos.97 
Jer. 29 25. Узбр might refer to the rhythmic style of the pro- 
phets (cp Ar. saja‘a, which, though properly used of a sound 
like the cooing of the dove, is technically employed of the 


peculiar rhythmic utterances of the Arabian prophets; cp the 
style of the Koran). 


4. ЛЇП, Aózeh, EV ‘prophet’ in 15. 30 то (oi rà ópágara 
ópüvres); elsewhere ‘seer,’ e.g. 25.2411 Ат. 12 (ò ópàv) 
2 Ch. 192 2930 35 15 (mpodyrys). In Is. 3010 nri = ‘to prophesy.’ 
In Mic.37 OM, ‘seers’ is | to 000], ‘diviners,’ but in Am. 
712 ЛЇП, ‘seer,’ is apparently a synonym of R°), * prophet.’ 

ER nus, v6 eh, EV ‘seer,’ 15.99; 1 Ch.922 29 29 (6 ВАётоь), 
Is. 30 то т Ch. 26 28 and 2 Ch. 16 7 1o (mpod»jrns). 

6. wpopyrns, -fjris are the equivalents of x33, nwa 
in €, and so трофттєйш= кз while uárris =D9p, 
' diviner' and иаутєйора = сор (see col 1119). In 
class. Gk. wavris is the ecstatic announcer of oracles 
(cp ZEsch. 4g. 1099), and mpopńrys their sober-minded 
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interpreter, who makes the dreams, visions, or enigmatic 
utterances of the frenzied &uárvris intelligible. See the 
explanation in Plato, 7zw@us, 71 /. Oehler therefore 
assumes that the primary meaning of mpophrys, accord- 
ing to 6 was, not a predicter, but one who speaks forth 
that which he has received from the divine spirit; cp 
Ex.7:, where even in the Hebrew text Aaron scenis 
to be called a midi (rpopyrys) because he is the ‘mouth’ 
or spokesman of Moses (Ex. 416, cp Jer. 1519). It is 
true, however, (1) that трофтттѕ can have the sense of 
' predicter,' and (2) that Philo (2321 f. 343; cp 15ro .) 
describes the mental state of the prophet in terms re- 
minding one of what Plato says of the ' enthusiasm ' of 
the pdavris (cp Phedrus, 2265; Гоп, 534), but also 
connecting itself with the prevalent notion of the later 
Jews, in so far as Philo makes the function of the 
prophet that of purely mechanical reproduction. W. К. 
Smith compares Jn. 1151, and the whole view of revela- 
tion presupposed in the Apocalyptic literature. 


А. THE PROPHETS AND THE PROPHETIC GIFT. 


For the student of religion the phenomena of the 
higher type of prophecy—such prophecy as we find at 
oc Problems oo rate in the CIBUM and о 

f prophecy. centuries B.C. — possess а singular 

01 prop fascination. We dare not say that 
there is absolutely nothing to compare with them in the 
history of other religions, or, to use religious language, 
that God left himself without witness save in Israel, 
for there are the records of Zarathustra (Zoroaster) in 
the Gathas to confute us (see ZOROASTRIANISM). But 
this at least we may say without fear of contradiction— 
that a succession! of men so absorbed in ‘the living 
God,’ and at the same time so intensely practical in 
their aims—z.e., so earnestly bent on promoting the 
highest national interests—cannot be found in antiquity 
elsewhere than in Israel. 

'The problems connected with the prophets, however, 
—problems partly of a historical, partly of a psycho- 
logical character—advance but slowly towards a com- 
plete solution. When, for instance, did the higher 
prophecy begin? In Dt.18:5 we read, ‘Yahwe thy 
God will raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst of 
thee, of thy brethren, Zi£e me’; and in Dt. 3410, ‘There 
arose not a prophet since in Israel ¿ike Moses, whom 


1 Not, it is true, a continuous succession. 
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Yahwé knew face to face.’ Was Moses really a prophet ? 
Indeed, can Moses be more than the impersonation of 
a clan? If so, what is the truth which underlies (or 
may underlie) the statement that he was a prophet? 
(See MosEs. ) There is also the difficult problem 
as to the relation of the prophetic gift to the physical 
state of the prophet. Would it be correct to say that 
the essence of prophecy (in the highest of its forms) 
consists in a passive, ecstatic state? This is, of course, 
not a mere philological question. Whatever the original 
signification of 2227 may be, and whether it is an active 
or a participial form, must we not, in the words of 
W. R. Smith, 'seek the true mark of the prophet 
in something higher than passive ecstasy—in the 
personal sympathy between himself and Yahwe, by 
virtue of which the God-sent thought approves itself to 
him inwardly, and not by external authority’? Critical 
exegesis certainly favours this view. lt presents the 
higher Israelitish prophet to us ‘as a man whose life 
and thoughts are determined by personal fellowship with 
Yahwe and by intelligent insight into his purpose. No 
doubt what is personal always rests on a background of 
the non-personal—a background of merely physical 
elements which are initially passive under the creative 
hand of God ; but to deal with these elements is not 
the function of historical inquiry.'! Опе of the chief 
problems before the student who seeks to go behind the 
statements of the prophets is, rightly to estimate the 
relation between the physieal and the non-physical 
elements in the higher prophecy. Nor is this all, 
so various are the kinds of problems which meet us. 
We have also to consider the question how the pheno- 
тепоп of written prophecy is to be accounted for. 
Budde, for instance, agreeing in this with. Kuenen and 
most scholars, writes thus : ?— 

It must have been their very ill-success, the unbelief of the 
people, that above all else compelled them to resort to the pen. 
The great mass of the prophets had no such need, for their 
words were turned at once to deeds as men obeyed them. But 
the true prophets, who had no successes in the present to record, 
transmitted their oracles to posterity chat there at least they 
might awaken a response, or at any rate receive the acknow- 
ledgment that their contents were true’ [cp 15. 30$]. 

But is this a complete explanation? And turning to 
the earliest of the literary prophets known to us we may 
ask, How came the ‘shepherd of Tekoa’3 to be such a 
skilled and almost artistic writer? Who transmitted to 
Amos the literary tradition on which his own work appears 
to be based ? Then, beyond this, lies the greater question 
(cp Moses, 8 1), how did Amos reach such a lofty idea 
of God? ‘To quote from Budde again, — 

*Surprising in the highest degree, yes, overwhelming is the 
grandeur of the idea of God which meets us in Amos. It is not 
[indeed] monotheism, not the belief in one God excluding the 
existence of all others, but a belief in the unqualified superiority 
of Yahwè so ahsolute as to be practically a belief in his omni- 
potence.’ i 

Lastly, there is the problem of the so-called ‘false 
prophets.’ Are there two different views of them in the 
prophetic narratives and discourses? Or is one of the 
views mcrely a development of the other? These are 
all questions of more or less complexity, and some of 
them would not reccive precisely the same answer from 
thorough and consistent critical scholars to-day that 
they received twenty years ago. If we can succeed in 
placing some of them in a clearer light, and exhibit 
some neglected data, our first though not our only 
object will have been attained. 

Our course in this article will be as follows :— 

A. There is a point in the history of prophecy at 
which this great religious phenomenon rises—apparently, 

5. Lineof ор шс a sudden to 

inquiry. a higher level. It is necessary to in- 

vestigate the traditions which relate to 
the previous period, in order to comprehend and ap- 


1 Brit. Quart. Rev., April 1870, p. 330. 

2 Religion of Israel to the Exile, 131. 

3 We reserve the question as to the true origin of the prophet 
Amos (see § 35). 

4 Ibid. 123; cp AMOS, $ 19. 
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preciate better the great superiority of the ‘higher 
prophets’ of the eighth century. At two important 
crises—the so-called Philistine and Aramaean wars— 
prophets play a specially noticeable рагі ; the traditions 
respecting this have to be examined ($$ 4, 67). Where 
was the chief centre of prophecy ? was there a succession, 
and were there societies, of prophets (8 8)? and who 
were the ‘seers ’—how are they related to the prophets 
(8 5)? The results of this first part of the inquiry are 
not without far-reaching significance, and need careful 
study. They are connected with textual criticism, 
which has too often been narrow and mechanical. But 
the fact that large bodies of men move slowly requires 
us to warn the student that here as elsewhere the 
average opinion of Hebrew scholars is not that which 
reccives here the chief prominence. We then proceed 
(§ 10) to study the origin and historical position of 
Amos and his great successors. Their pessimistic 
preaching and its unpopularity are considered and their 
attitude is explained (88 11 f.) We are now in a 
position to form a sound view of the phenomena 
of the consciousness of the higher prophets, whose 
Statements we assume (the right critical course, 
surely) to be veracious, We can examine what they 
say or suggest of their power of vision, of the process of 
revelation, and of its outward forms ($$ 14-20). Their 
qualifications also can now be studied, and the so-called 
‘false prophets’ can be compared and contrasted with 
them (§§ 22-24); a new point of view is also opened 
for the Messianic idea, The great question of the fulfil- 
ment of prophetic vaticinations has next to be considered 
(§ 25), and so quite naturally we are led to resume 
(SS 26-28) our historical survey to the end of the period 
of public prophetic activity. 

B. At the end of A (8 29) we have glanced at John 
the Baptist; we now pass on to the phenomena of 
Christian prophetism ($$ 29-33), especially as illustrated 
by the Didaché ($ зо) and the Shepherd ($ зт); historical 
conclusions are drawn ($ 32 /. ). 

C. We then take a survey of the prophetic literature 
(first that which we can refer to its authors (88 35-42), 
and next the anonymous, 88 43-45; cp 28). Our object 
here is still rather to supplement what has been said 
already, in accordance with the most recent work, than 
to cover the whole ground, and with some hints on the 
mode of detecting the work (so considerable in amount) 
of the supplementers of the old prophetic records (8 46), 
and references to modern helps (8 47), the article is 
brought to a close. 


Students who bring a single-minded earnestness to this great 
inquiry, will not complain of a certain amount of originality in 
the present article. Where young men are easily contented 
with inherited solutions of problems, older scholars who have 
had time to work through the same material again and again, 
are naturally more exacting, and cannot hesitate to apply 
new methods in addition to those older ones which we owe to 
our great predecessors, The textual criticism of the prophetic 
writings, as well as of many parts of the narrative books on 
which we have to build in this article does not meet our present 
requirements, and a mere register of prevalent critical views on 
the history of prophecy based on a largely traditional criticism 
of the text would һе in the highest degree unsatisfactory. The 
newer critical methods cannot always lead to perfectly certain 
conclusions ; hut the results are often in a high degree probable, 
and possibly better worthy of acceptance (as being more mani- 
festly in the direction of the truth) than those which they aim to 
supersede, and the way in which the manifold decisions hang 
together is no slight confirmation of their general accuracy. 


In an early Samuel-narrative we have an important 
description of the religious practices of ancient Israelitish 
nebi'im. The ‘secer’ Samuel tells Saul 
that on his homeward journey he will 
meet a company of web7im 'coming 
down from the adh (= sanctuary ; see HIGH PLACE) 
with a lyre, tambourine, flute, and harp before them, 
while they prophesy’ (x S. 10s). The forecast is ful- 
filled ; Saul meets the wediim ; the spirit of God seizes 
him and he prophesies. Here the prophesying is a 
form of religious frenzy, for ‘the spirit of God’ in this 
context means a fanatical impulse to do honour to 
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Yahwe by putting aside all the restraints of civil life and 
social custom, and acting like a madman till physical 
exhaustion brings the fit of frenzy to an епа. А variant 
of the same tradition (1 S. 1924) represents Saul in his 
ecstatic state as stripping off his clothes and lying naked 
all that day and all that night.! 

There is no tradition attributing such dervish-like 
experiences either to Moses or (apart from the late 
passage, 1 S. 1920) to Samuel ; and some scholars hold? 
that ' prophesying' was unknown to the Israclites till 
close upon the period when Saul aroused the warlike 
energies of his people against the ‘ Philistines,’ that it 
made its way among the Israelites from the Canaanites, 
and that it was purified in its new home from its wildest 
extravagances at a later day. Against this view it is 
urged that the passage which is quoted in support of it 
(1 K.1826-29) refers apparently to prophets of the 
Tyrian—not the Canaanitish — Baal? "Тһе present 
writer is unable to use this argument, for a reason which 
will appear later (8 7). Instead of it he would urge 
that the two external signs of Israelite prophets, at any 
rate in the time of Ahab, were the hairy mantle (1 K. 
19:3 2 K. 18, cp Zech. 134) and sacred marks in the 
forehead (т K.2041) ^ Both these signs point to a 
N. Arabian origin for the меѓ гт. The large mantle 
(‘26a’), now commonly worn by the Bedouins, is almost 
invariably of goats'-hair, whilst the sacred mark on the 
zábi'is most probably a survival of the tribal mark 
which placed the Kenites under the protection of their 
tribal god Yahwé.* To this it may be added that 
Elijah, who is evidently brought before us as a typical 
zábi ofthe older period, most probably came from a 
N. Arabian city in Israelitish occupation—Zarephath 
(see $ 6)—and that probably he was accustomed to seek 
divine oracles outside of Palestine, at Horeb (cp MosEs, 
§ 19). 

It was certainly an error (cp SAMUEL ii, 8 5) to 
represent Samuel as a director of the exercises of the 
dervish prophets (т 5.1920)? This is susceptible of 
direct proof. For in the early narrative of Saul's meet- 
ing with Samuel (т S. 9-10) the latter is called not di’ 
* prophet,’ but zó'e£ ‘seer’; and in 105 he clearly dis- 
tinguishes himself from the ze^;;; whom Saul is to 
meet. It further appears from the narrative (1011) that 
the wild behaviour of the prophets was not to every one's 
taste. For when Saul's old acquaintances saw him 
yield to the prophetic impulse, they said one to another, 
* What has happened to the son of Kish? Is Saul also 
among the меё іт ?' and two or three times® we find 
the ‘ prophet" (x23) called contemptuously a ‘madman’ 


(yago). Even ifthe ecstatic phenomena of prophetism 


were not always as pronounced as in the case of Saul, 
the ‘hand of Yahwe’ certainly did not ‘come upon’ a 
prophet (cp 2 K.3:s) without very striking effects. 
Scoffers may very naturaly have referred to this, 
especially as the upper class as a rule was by no means 
responsive to genuine Israelitish religious feeling. No 
scoffs, however, could prevent the prophets from becom- 
ing a recognised sacred element in society, the tendency 


1 The scene of the two narratives is really the same. ‘ Gibeath- 
elohim’ (т S. 105) and ‘ Naioth (?) biramah’ (1 S. 1919 /7.) have 
both, we believe, arisen from corruptions of * Gibeath-Jerahmeel.' 
* Ramah,' too, where it occurs separately, comes from * Jerah- 
meel.’ It is altogether an improbable hypothesis that ‘ Naioth ' 
means a ‘coenobium’ or cloister. See NAIOTH. 

2 So, e.g., Kraetzschmar, Prophet und Seher, 9 f. 

3 See AHAB, § 3; BAAL, 8 5. That the Baal is Tyrian is the 
ordinary view, from which, however, Kraetzschmar (04. cit. 14) 
dissems. Cp Budde, Religion of Israel, etc., 97, n. т. 

4 See Cain, $ 5, and cp Stade, ZA T IW 14 314 f 


5 For 183 ‘standing,’ which is tautological, we should perhaps 
read ny» “ directing ' (Klo., Bu.), in spite of the lateness of nx3o 


in usage. npn, a ат. Aey. which EV renders ‘company,’ and 
G. Hoffm. and W. R. Smith ‘fervour’ (see ZA TW 889), is really 
a dittogram of nnp5, and should be omitted. See Ges.-Bu., s.v. 
We do not compare 1 S. 3 20, because naé? is there used in the 
sense of ‘ giver of oracles.’ 

6 2 K. 911 Jer. 2926 Hos. 97 (?). 
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of which was to bind classes together by a regard for 
the highest moral and religious traditions. We cannot 
indeed prove that there was a succession of prophets 
from the time of Saul onwards. After the rising against 
the ‘Philistines,’ prophetism, so far as we can judge 
from the narratives, became a less conspicuous pheno- 
menon. It is true, GAD [g.v. ii.] is called a 2427' in 1 S. 
225 2 S. 2411, and NATHAN [g.v.] in 2S. 72 1 K. 18; 
and a prophetic discourse is ascribed to Nathan in 
25.75-16. But Gad's second title—that of ‘ seer '——is 
historically much more likely to be correct, whilst the 
figure of Nathan has too perilous a resemblance to 
Elijah to be accepted with much confidence ; his name 
(see below, $ 6) may indeed be historical, and also his 
adhesion to the party of Solomon, but beyond this we 
can hardly venture to go. The name of Ahijah ‘the 
Shilonite' (x K. 1129 142 18), who supported the pre- 
tensions of Jeroboam b. Nebat, may also be historical ; 
the particularity of the description of Ahijah is in favour 
of this view. See $ 6. 

At this point, it is best to refer back to that early 
narrative of Samuel in which (т S. 911 18 f.) he is so 
emphatically represcnted as a õe or 
‘seer.’ The word 70'е/, as here applied. 
is so rare (three of the passages [see § 1] 
—1 Ch. 922 2628 2929—are dependent on 
the narrative before us) that a scribe inserted v. 9 as an 
explanation. ‘This passage runs, ‘Formerly in Israel, 
when a man went to inquire of God, he said, ‘‘ Come, 
let us go to the seer’’; for he that is now called a 
prophet (2027) was formerly called a seer (70'є/).' 
Samuel was probably a priest,! and certainly a meniber 
of the class of seers (also called дв», and, as in rx S. 
96 f. Samuel himself is titled, ‘men of God ')—Z. e., he 
was one of those persons who, by an exceptional gift, 
could diselose to individuals at their request secrets of 
the present and the immediate future—such secrets as 
those which are mentioned in 1 8.96 102-6. Like 
diviners, they received fees; Saul’s servant suggests 
giving a quarter of a shekel to the seer of the unnamed 
city,? whose words, as he assures Saul, invariably come 
to pass (96). There is nothing specially Yahwistic 
about these clairvoyants ; there were similar persons 
among the heathen Arabs, and at the present day there 
are sheikhs in Palestine who can be induced to perform 
such a service as was to have been asked of Samuel. 3 
It was natural that ‘seers’ should also often be 
‘diviners.’ In Mic.37 ‘seers’ (Adsinz) and diviners ' 
(Zésémim) are parallel, and in Nu.24 Balaam of 
‘Pethor’ (2.е., REHOBOTH ; see PETHOR) appears as a 
transformed and glorified ‘seer’ of the future, though 
his reputed calling was that of a diviner (Nu. 227 18). 

May we venture to add that the old ‘seers’ were 
absorbed into the class of prophets? We find two 
‘seers’ (or perhaps rather—see below, § 6—a ‘ seer’) 
prominently mentioned again in the story of David 
(Gad TS 2259 5291107 Nathan осуу Пу 
т K. 18%) as giving David divine oracles. After- 
wards меё т seem to take their place (ep the use 
of лг in І S. 99 286). It is conceivable that under 
David and Solomon more settled conditions favoured 
a gradual change both in the ‘seers’ and in the 
prophets. The story of Samuel in 1 5.9 f. might be 
taken as symbolising the widening of the interests of 
the class of seers, and the story of Ahijah in І K. 
1129-3: (see Kittel) as indieating a parallel development 
of the prophets. Perhaps, however, it is safest not to 
generalise, at any rate from the story in 1 5.9 f. There 
would of course always be 'seers, just as there would 
always be diviners ; indeed, the seers and diviners would 


1 See т S.1.8, and cp Smend, A T Re.-gescA.(?) 92 f. 

2 “Ср the Arabic holwinu-l-kdhin (see Bokhari, 4219). 
Similar presents were brought to the older prophets (1 K. 143), 
and first-fruits were sometimes paid to a man of God; but the 
successors of Amos share his contempt for those who traded on 
their oracles (Mic. 3 5)." W.R S. 


3 Wellh. 77ezZ.(?) 135 f ; ZDPV, 1889, p. 202 f. 
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naturally outlive the prophets. So much at least is 
certain, that we cannot understand the consciousness of 
the later prophets without assuming that they had a 
natural gift akin to that of the ‘ seer’ or clairvoyant (cp 
§ 17). The prophet was, in fact, in some sense a ‘seer’ 
(15. 3010)—7.e., he was a foreseer of the future of Israel 
as determined by God's everlasting laws, both as re- 
gards its general character, and sometimes (here a 
natural gift comes in) as to points of detail. But the 
prophet differed from the older ‘seers’ in that all his 
vision had a direct ethico-religious and national scope, 
whereas the 'seers' vision had as a rule a purely 
secular and personal reference. 

According to Robertson Smith,! the widening of the 
functions of the prophet is ‘ plainly parallel with the 
change which occurred under the kings in the position 
of the priestly oracle; the Torah of the priests now 
dealt rather with permanent sacred ordinances than 
with the giving of new divine counsel for special 
occasions. Yahwe's ever-present kingship in lsracl, 
which was the chief religious idea brought into promi- 
nence by the national revival, demanded a more con- 
tinuous manifestation of his revealing spirit than was 
given either by the priestly lot or by the rise of occasional 
seers; and where could this be sought except among 
the prophets? It does not of course follow that every 
one who had shared in the divine afflatus of prophetic 
enthusiasm gave forth oracles; but the prophets as a 
class stood nearer than other men to the mysterious 
workings of Yahwe, and it was in their circle that 
revelation seemed to have its natural home. A most 
instructive passage in this respect is 1 K. 22, where we 
find some four hundred prophets gathered together 
round the king, and where it is clear that Jehoshaphat 
was equally convineed, on the one hand that the word 
of Yahwe could be found among the prophets, and on 
the other that it was very probable that some, or even 
the muss, of them might be no better than liars. And 
here it is to be observed that Micaiah, who proved the 
true prophet, does not accuse the others of eonscious 
imposture; he admits that they speak under the 
influence of a spirit proceeding from Yahwe, but it isa 
lying spirit sent to deceive’ (cp § 23). 

The typieal ‘seer’ in the old narratives is Samuel ; 
the typical prophet is Elijah. Unfortunately it is 

Eliiah—h doubtful how far the striking scenes 
P n m E from the biography of Elijah in 1 K. 

ES Р K 2 canbe regarded as historical. 

28 ОЕ qe subjective character of the narra- 
tives, as they now stand, is evident. We need not 
indeed take exception, on principle, to the wonders 
which so plentifully besprinkle them. That the prophets 
represented by Elijah healed the siek is altogether to 
be expected, nor need we limit them to such wonders, 
at least if Isaiah, in reliance on his God, really gave 
king Ahaz freedom to choose any sign that he pleased 
(Is. 711).? But the hand of an idealising narrator is 
plainly to be seen, not only in this or that detail, but 
also in the whole colouring of the stories. The sublime 
figure of Elijah, who has some affinity to Moses, has, 
according to crities, in some respects poetical rather 
than historica] truth. 

When, however, Kittel (Ал. in 7A, 138, 174) is half disposed3 
to allow a sceptic to question the historical character of Elijah 
and Micaiah altogether on account of the singular appropriate- 
ness of their names (‘ Yahwé is my God,’ ‘ Who is like Yahwe? ") 
to their prophetic work, he is needlessly generous. Eliyyáhü 
and Michayehii are surely nothing more than popular cor- 
ruptions of ‘ Jerahmeel,' and symbolise the fact that the жеб i, 
like the Zevzyyis, were ultimately to a large extent of Jerah- 


meelite or N. Arabian origin (see MicAH, 1). Another cor- 
ruption of the same name (Jerahmeel) is probably the name 


1 Art. ‘Prophecy,’ ZA). 

2 The meaning of the ahove is that Isaiah would not have 
ventured on this hold offer if experience had not assured him 
that he could perform wonderful deeds. The probability must 
however, be admitted that an early disciple of Isaiah glorifie 
his master hy exaggerating Isaiah’s extraordinary power. 

3 Only, it should be observed, as an extreme concession. 
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Ahijah, borne by the #447’ who encouraged the first Jeroboam, 
and his residence was very possibly not at the northern Shiloh 
but at Halüsah, a place in the Negeb consecrated by religious 
tradition, and mentioned, under strange disguises, not un- 
frequently in the narrative books (see Suitonu, ii.). Very possibly, 
too, N^222 22 ‘gad ÁAannábi) and хл [лу (nathan hanndabi') 
— i.e., ‘Gad the prophet,’ and ‘ Nathan the prophet "—are really 
corruptions of RI 72 (ей hannéddbt) and "2330 7] Gudthan 
Aannédáabi)—re., ‘Gad the Nadabite' and ‘Nathan the 
Nadabite.' Or still more probably, * Gad' may be really а 
slightly miswritten fragment of »édábi'7— re, Nadabite—so 
that in 2 S. 2411, where the text now gives 33] nih 7232 72, 


‘Gad the prophet, David’s seer,’ we should rather read "22 
7 m ‘the Nadabite, David's ѕеет, and the real name of the 
* seer' spoken of was Nathan, who as a rule is called g*233— 
Le, “2717.1 The Nadabites were a №. Arabian clan.2 


"There is therefore no extravagance in the view, recommended 
both by textual conjecture and by historical considerations, 
that Eljah—and not only he but also Elisha ($ 7)— was a native 
of Zarephath (see Тіѕнвіте), which appears to have been then the 
extreme S. limit of the Israelitish dominion. From Zarephath- 
jerahmeel (miswritren 33553 ‘sen, 1 K. 17 1) and Rehoboth (mis- 
written дучо, 72. 3 5) he is said to have gone to the land of N. 
Israel to initiate a religious revolution. In this connection we 
may fitly quote a mnch-misunderstood passage of Amos (8 14), 
which should be emended thus,—‘ Those who swear by the 
guilt of Shimron (cp § 35), and that say, As thy God, O Dan, 
lives, and, As thy genius, О Beer-sheba, lives.’3 

Whether the prophets represented by Elijah held the 
same religious position relatively to images of Yahwé as 
Anios, may be strongly doubted. We quote Am. 814 
here, not at all to illustrate Elijah's views on images, 
but to show that the N. Israelites were in the habit of 
resorting to sanctuaries in the Negeb with which the 
legendary history of their race was probably connected 
(ep Moses, $ 17). 

The Negeb, in which Horeb or Sinai itself (see Sinai) must 
have heen situated, was the Holy Land of the lsraelites ; and it 
is conceivable that prophets of Zarephath, who had been filled 
with the spirit of Yahwe in the haunts of Moses, and especially 
at the most sacred of all mountain-shrines, may have wandered 
to the centre of N. Israelitish national life, and preached anew 
the austere doctrine of Moses,—viz., that Yahwé, Israel's God, 
was a jealous God, who could not tolerate a rival divinity, and 
that injustice and the shedding of innocent hlood were contrary 
to his fundamental laws. Unfortunately, fresh problems have 
lately arisen, which forbid us to speak of these missionary 
journeyings as assured facts. We shall return to this subject 
later ($ 8 /7.). 

We have spoken of 'the prophets represented by 
Elijah,’ for we can no more believe that Elijah was the 

a only great prophet of Yahwe in the time 
odes E of Ahab than we can credit the solitariness 
pO d of the seer Samuel in the time of Saul. 

“""" Indeed, not only does the independent 
narrative in 1 К, 22 tell us of Micaiah b. Imlah (and 
of four hundred? [?] more courtly and complaisant 
prophets of Yahwé who prophesied before Ahab), but 
the legend of Elijah itself refers to prophets of Yahwé 
(or Jerahmeel??) whom Ahab's house-steward Obadiah 
(‘Arabi ?) hid from the rage of Jezebel іп Mearah.$ 


1 We are thus enahled to meet H. P. Smith's sceptical re- 
mark on the statement in 1 $. 225, that Gad ‘belongs in the 
later history but not here.’ The name Gad is due to misunder- 
standing, whilst the true name, Nathan, comes from Ethan, a 
N. Arabian clan-name which goes well with Nadabite (cp 
NETHANEEL) A N. Arabian seer is obviously quite at home 
in the early history of David. 

2 Cp Nadab the Jerahmeelite, т Ch.228; Jonadab the 
Rechabite. 

3 See Suimron. Another evidence of the predilection of the 
N. Israelites for N. Arabian sanctuaries is to be found in Am, 
525 (see SALMA), where the Israelites are distinctly charged 
with offering sacrifices and offerings to Yahwé ‘in the wilderness 
of the Arabians.’ Both Dan and Bethel were in fact most 
probably in N. Arabia; it was at Dan, or rather at the 
neighbouring Bethel, that the ‘golden calf’ was placed. See 
SHECHEM; also Cr7t. Bib. 

4 On the ' four hundred’ of 1 K. 226 18 19 22, see § 24. 

5 In 1 K. 184 mm апа syn together may possibly represent 

катт. н 
° 6 18 т K. 184 13, MT, a strange story is told of Obadiah's 
hiding a hundred prophets ‘by fifty in the cave,’ and ‘feeding 
them with bread and water.’ But po353[«]y and mm end are 
surely both corruptions of рэкету; so also perhaps is хо 
(= коп), whilst sapp is presumably a place-name—the Mearah 
(Zarephath?) of Josh. 134, for though, as the text now stands, 
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Did these prophets, according to an early tradition, 
come from the Negeb, which then belonged to N. 
Israel? The probability can hardly be denied; in 
other words, the Negeb was probably a nursery of 
prophets as well as of Levites. It is at any rate 
probable that Elijah and his successor Elisha both 
came from this great home of early Yahwism ; and the 
view which makes the Negeb a prophetic centre will be 
strongly eonfirmed if we aceept the theory that the 
Агатаапѕ with whom the kings of Israel contended 
were not only (or even chiefly) the Syrians but also 
the Jerahmeelites (sometimes called pow Arammim ). 


Again and again disputed cities (the ‘cities of the 
Jerahmeelites, т 5. 3029) were captured by the Israel- 
ites,! and those Israelites who, like Elijah and Elisha, 
dwelt there were naturally eager for a divine judgment 
on their implacably hostile kinsfolk. When Elijah had 
made his eomplaint to Yahwé at Horeb, what was the 
divine response? ‘Go, return on thy way to the 
wilderness of Cusham,? and when thou comest, anoint 
Hazael?to be king over Aram (Jerahmeel), and Jehu, 
b. Nimshi (2), to be king over Israel’ (т K. 1915 f£). И 
is a necessary accompaniment of this view that Jehu, 
the furious driver, the remorseless shedder of blood, 
was, like Jeroboam (see JEROBOAM, NADAB), and 
perhaps Joab (see ZERUIAH), partly of N. Arabian 
descent (see NiMsin), and that when he was author- 
ised hy a prophet (of his own native town Zephath or 
Zarephath ?) to seize the crown of Israel, he wasengaged 
in a war with the Arammites—.e., the anti-Israelitish 
section of the Jerahmeelites. This improves the his- 
torieal plausibility of the narrative in 1 K. 19. That 
an lsraelitish prophet should have disposed of the 
crown of Aram-Damaseus is no doubt the reverse of 
probable. But an Israelitish prophet of Zarephath 
might conceivahly have been mixed up with the politieal 
affairs of N. Arabia, like Jonah according to the legend 
(8 44), and Jeremiah according to his late biographer 
(8 40). The confusion between the two Arams, the 
two Hazaels, the two Jezreels, and perhaps the two 
Carmels, may have arisen comparatively early, so that 
the date of the narratives in 2 K.9 and 10 in their 
present form need not be thrown into the post-exilic 
period. 

It was, aecording to most scholars, the addiction of 
Ahab to the Tyrian Baal-worship that made Elijah 
(and the prophets whom he influenced?) Ahab's open 
enemy. In reality, however, we believe, it can be 
proved (though the proof is doubtless complicated) that 


Mearah was a Zidonian city, it has been shown (see MEARAH) 
that the original text must have spoken, not of the Zidonians 
(ems), but of the Misrites (сутур), and further that * Mearah" 
(яту) is probably a corruption of news (Zarephath). We now 
а why Obadiah (?) assumes that Elijah knew of his 
good deed; Elijah was himself a native of Zarephath (see 
TisHBiITE) We can also detect the true name of Ahab’s house- 
steward ; ‘Obadiah’ is probably a later writer's transformation 
of ‘Arabi ‘ Arabian ' (cp $ 28), and we can hardly help admitting 
that the ‘Carmel ’—/.e., * Jerahmeel '—of the original tradition 
was not the famous headland of that name but some part of the 
Jerahmeelite highlands. It will be noticed that ‘fifty’ (ptr) in 
т K. 184 r3 remains unaccounted for. It is probably a cor- 
ruption of an ethnic name such as Misrim. "The prophets were 
hidden from the fury of Jezehel the daughter of Misrim. 

1 2 K. 1428 (a desperate passage according to some !), which 
should probably run, ‘how he recovered Ciisham (or less 
proban y Kidshām) and Maacath-jerahmeel for Israel’ See 

rit. Bib. 


2 pem has, we believe, not unfrequently supplanted the 


original reading е Cusham (=Cush), or perhaps sometimes 
DE? Kidsham (= Kadesh). 

3 See Schr. А7472), 207. Possibly there is a confusion 
between * Hazael' and Zuhal (' brilliant’ = Saturn), which would 
be a very suitable N. Arabian name. 

4 There is reason to suspect that the massacre described in 
2 К. 10 really occurred at the southern Jezreel (cp col. 3890, п. 1), 
Jehu having been engaged in a war with the southern Arammites 
or Aramzans (as maintained above) This only adds one more 
to the already long list of narratives which have been altered by 
changes in the geographical setting. 
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the form of religion which Ahab adopted and Elijah 
opposed was of М. Arabian origin. 

From the N. Arabian border probably came the original 
nebiim, and from the very centre of the neighbouring N. 
Arabian kingdom probably came Ahab's wife Jezebel! The 
king's choice of a wife was no doubt dictated by political con- 
siderations (it has a parallel in the similar conduct of Solomon); 
but we must not ascribe the predilection of the Israelites for N. 
Arabian Baal-worship exclusively to Jezebel. The prophets, as 
we shall see, are continually rebuking the N. Arabian religious 
tendencies of their people after the time of Ahab, and these 
tendencies were so natural rhat we need not suppose them to 
have arisen in consequence of Ahab's Misrite alliance. 


How far Jezebel is responsible for Ahab's despotic 
methods (ер т K.217 fA) is also doubtful. At any 
rate, the court encouraged a form of religion and a 
method of government which Elijah (and his followers ?) 
could not sanction. Society appeared to him (or, 
them ?) to be rotten to the соге ; опу 70oo (a round 
number) would escape the sword of divine judgment, 
and become the kernel of a regenerate people (1. K. 
19:8) Elijah himself (outdoing the wef im of the 
time of Saul, who apparently did not actually resort to 
violence) is said to have slain the 450 prophets of Baal 
who ‘ate at Jezebel's table,’ with his own hands (1 K. 
1840), and to have pointed to Elisha as the supplementer 
of the destroying operations of Jehu (т K. 19:7). 

We shall return to the narratives of Micaiah and 
Elijah in connection with the subject of ‘ false prophets’ 
($ 24). We now proceed to the somewhat difficult 
story in 2 K. I, relative to Ahaziah's embassy to the 
sanctuary of Baal-zebub (?), and the stern eonduct of 
Elijah towards the ' eaptains.' The story belongs to the 
life of Elijah, but was very possibly edited later. Know- 
ing what we do of Elijah’s origin, we can in some 
important respects correct the traditional acceptation 
of the narrative. The scene of the original tale must 
have been the Jerahmeelite highlands. BAAL-ZEBUB 
(or perhaps rather Baal-zebul) was probably the Baal, 
not of Ekron (papy, partly corrupted, partly altered 
from боп", as, e.g., in т S. 510), but of Jerahmeel, and 
the ‘mountain’ on which Elijah was sitting was Mt. 
Jerahmeel (in т K.1819 42 called ‘Carmel’). The 
Jerahmeelite sanetuaries were favourite places of resort 
for the Israelites, and Elijah himself haunted the bleak 
summits in the neighbourhood. It is the biography of 
Elisha that tells (2 K. 2) how, ‘when Yahwé would 
take up Elijah into heaven,' the prophet was dwelling, 
together with Elisha, at Zaggz/g27 (EV Gilgal), whenee 
the two ‘went down’ to settlements of ётё hanneb? im 
(7.e., members of a prophetic society) at. Beth-el? and 
Jericho. Nowhere else does the tradition bring Elijah 
into contact with other prophets, except indeed when 
he meets with the man who is to be appointed ? prophet 
in his room. ‘The localities mentioned are probably 
not those which were named in the original story. 
Elisha, like Elijah, is a prophet of the Negeb; the 
present text calls him ‘son of *baphat' (т K. 1919), but 
' Shaphat,' as usual, is a corruption of * Zephath’—z.e., 
Zarephath (see SHAPHAT); and Abel-meholah is a dis- 
tortion of Abel-jerahmeel, which is equivalent to Abel- 
mizrim, the name of a place on the border of the N. 
Arabian Musri, where, according to the most probable 
reading of Gen. 5011, Joseph made a second mourning 
for his father. ‘ Abel-mizrim ' is further defined in that 
passage as being 'in Arab-jerahmeel.* We now see 
where the Gilgal of 2 K. 2: must have been situated. 
It must have been in the Negeb of Jerahmeel (see, 


1 Jezebel (? Baalizebel) is called the daughter of Ethbaal (? 
Tobiel), king of the Zidonians. But gms is one of the possible 
corruptions of O82 (Misrim), and Elijah’s sphere of activity 
was in the N. Arabian border-land. 

2 Cp r K. 12 11, where we read of an ‘old prophet’ who dwelt 
at Bethel (a southern Вее). He is certainly not the only one 
in the place. 

3 In + K. 19 r6 (end) read, not nz2n, but DPD, * thou shalt 
appoint.’ A metaphorical use of the term ‘anoint’ is not natural, 
(See ANOINTING, $ 34.) 

4 For pn Jays we should undoubtedly read окопу anya: 
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however, GILGAL, § 4); 'Gilgal,' or ‘ Haggilgal,' is one 
of the common popular corruptions of Jerahmeel (see 
SAUL, 86). ‘Bethel,’ too, is not the famous Bethel 
on the central Palestinian mountain range, but a 
sanctuary in the Negeb, not improbably the sanctuary 
of Dan, where the golden calf was (cp PENUEL), while 
‘Jericho’ (эт) is a corruption of ' Jerahmeel ' (Sxonv), 
which is probably an abbreviation of Kadesh-jerahmeel. 
(We may venture in passing to suppose that in the 
original tradition Elijah, like his great prototype Moses, 
disappeared from human sight on a sacred mountain- 
top; in fact, Horeb was probably very near Kadesh.!) 
We thus obtain a confirmation of the theory that the N. 
Arabian border-land was the true nursery of the zebr’ im. 

Elijah and Elisha? were both men of practical aims ; 
but Elisha saw something which, according to the 
extant reports, escaped the attention of 
Elijah—viz., that an extensive, as well as 
intensive, influence on the affairs of Israel 
could be exerted only by well-organised societies of 
prophets under one head. Where did these societies 
reside? To answer this we must refer to the passages 
in which the phrase xë hannebi’im occurs. These are 
1k.2035 2 К.935715 4138 522 6191. The first 
passage relates to a period within the lifetime of Elijah, 
but has the appearance of being a late insertion (see 
Kittel); the name of the place from which the prophet 
came is not mentioned. Тһе passages in 2 К. 2 have 
been dealt with already ($ 7). In 2 K.41 по place is 
named, but either Gilgal (cp v. 38) or Mt. Carmel 
(ср v. 25) would seem to be intended ; in v. 38 Gilgal 
(Aaggilgal) is expressly mentioned. In 522 Mt. Ephraim 
is referred to as the place from which the young prophets 
have come. In 61 ancl 91 one or another of the principal 
settlements of the prophetic societies must be meant; in 
the former case, the settlement was within easy reach 
of the Jordan ; in the other, of Ramoth-gilead. 

In all these passages or their contexts, however, except the 
first, corruption of the text may be suspected. In 1 К. 425 and 
38, * Gilgal’ and ‘Carmel’ are both corruptions of * Jerahmeel' ; 
some place in the mountain-region of the Jerahmeelite Negeb3 is 
evidently meant. The * Mt. Ephraim’ of 5 22 is surelya corruption 
of ‘Mı. Jerahmeel’4 (as in Judg. 171 18. 11). In 617% pma 
(‘the Jordan’), where the prophets cut down timber, and where 
the iron was made to swim, is surely an error for bomo’, 
t Jerahmeel' (as in 1 K. 17 5); some place where there was a 
well-known piece of water must be meant— perhaps Kadesh- 
jerahmeel. Lastly, *Ramoth-gilead, where Jehu and his 

rother-officers were (9 т /7.), is very possibly an error for * Jerah- 
meel,’ or for some compound place-name into which * Jerahmeel ' 
entered. 

We cannot therefore be certain that there were any settle- 
ments of prophets in N. Israel. It is possible that when the 
prophets had any mission to discharge in N. Israel, they only 
remained there as long as was necessary for their work, and that 
when this had been done they returned to their southern homes. 
If it was really at the northern Bethel that Amos prophesied 
against the house of Jeroboam, we might quote this as a parallel, 
for Amos was probably (§ 35) a native, not of Tekoa, but of 
Kadesh-jerahmeel. Elisha himself is said to have resided 
specially at Gilgal (2 K.21 438) and Samaria (2 K.53 632 ‘in 
his house’), 11 is remarkable, however, that nothing is said of 
his having with him any Zzté Aanneb?'im, and that to all appear- 
ance he goes to ‘ Damascus’ alone. It may, of course, be said 
that Elisha (who receives first-fruits [2 K. 4 42] as if a consecrated 
iom was fenced in by pura powers, Still, it is not 

ikely that the original tradition represented either Elijah or 
Elisha as making such distant journeys alone, for we must take 
leave to build upon the hypothetical result which we have 
already reached—that both these great prophets arose on the N. 
Arabian border—in the so-called Negeb. We have, then, to 
consider whether ‘ Damascus’ and * Samaria’ may not be due to 
a misunderstanding. That peni (Damascus) in 2 K. 87 is mis- 
written for cz (Cusham) follows from the right emendation 
of 1 K. 19 15 (see above, $ 7); and when we have realised the 


8. Societies 
of prophets. 


1 Cp Nero, Mount. 

2 The birth-names of these prophets appear to have been un- 
known. ‘Elijah’ as we have seen, comes from Jerahmeeli ; 
* Elisha’ is also, no doubt, a corruption of an ethnic name, very 
possibly of 1Sma‘éli (Ishmaelite). 

3 It should be added that Shunem in v. 8 as in 1 S. 284 (see 
SAUL, $ 6) has probably come from EsHEan [g.v.]—7.e., Beer- 
sheba—and that Baal.sbalisba (v. 42) in the original story was a 
place in the Negeb (cp Gen. 46 ro, SHAUL). 

4 Cp Mican, 1; RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM. 
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existence of a place in the Negeb called [20 (see Ѕнімкох), 


and tbe frequency with which the geography of the original 
traditions has been transformed by editors, we cannot help 
seeing that Shimron is a much more natural place for a prophet 
of the Negeb to visit than Shóméron (Samaria) Shimron is, 
in fact, most probably referred to again and again in the Book 
of Amos. 


Before summing up our results, we would remind the 
reader that the only way to solve the most difficult 
problems of the OT is to keep before 
us the different possibilities until by 
a gradual clearing-up of our mental 
atmosphere one of the possibilities becomes a very 
strong probability. We have done all that we could 
to put the facts in a clear light, so that one of two 
possibilities may be recognised as being in the highest 
degree probable. The Jerahmeelite Negeb, according 
to our theory, belonged at this time to the N. Israelites, 
who made constant pilgrimages to the venerable sanctu- 
aries of this region. It was іп the Jerahmcelite mountain- 
country (‘Carmel’) that Elijah and the prophets of 
Baal had their contest. Ahab came thither from the 
Jezreel in the hill-country of Judah, where he had been 
residing. After the contest both Ahab and Elijah went 
to Jezreel. "Then Elijah went to Beer-sheba, and from 
Beer-sheba to Horeb. Possibly it was froni Horeb that 
the original story made the second Moses go up into 
heaven. Elisha, too, intervened in public affairs as a 
prophet of the Negeb. It was a N. Arabian and a 
half-Jerahmeelite whom he singled out (as Samuel singled 
out Saul, and Ahijah chose Jeroboam) to be kings of 
Aram (Jerahmeel) and Israel respectively ; and his 
traditional haunts (with the exception of Dothan, 2 K. 
6 13) can all, by emendation of the text or otherwise, be 
identified with places in the Negeb. There is no reason 
to deny that the story of Elijah and Elisha in this revised 
form has some basis of fact, though it is possible that, 
even in what we suppose to have been the original form 
of the narratives, the interests of the prophetic order led 
to some unhistoric fictions and exaggerations. 

Two of the most interesting passages for the comprehension of 
prophecy as it really was in the ninth century are 2 К.3 15 and 
423. The former passage runs, * And now bring me a minstrel. 
In fact, so it was, that as often as a minstrel played, the hand 
of Yahwé came upon him.’ We see from this that a prophet 
like Elisha still needed artificial stimulants to bring about the 

sychic condition necessary for the prophetic impulse. The 
atter passage runs, ‘And he said, Why dost thou go to him to- 
day? 11 is neither new moon nor sabbath.’ It was usual then 
to select a specially sacred day for a visit to a prophet, who was 


Mu. to be met with at or near some sanctuary. (See 
EW Moon, § 1.) 


It is natural to turn now to the singular narrative in 
the Book of Amos (710-17). The passage has been 
10. Ama sr already (AMos, $ r, col 147); 
d Hosea: Put it is necessary to return to it in this 
ee tori 1 connection, Plain misunderstandings 
185011641 have: led to corruptions of the text in 
ошон other parts of the book, and it is likely 
that this has been the case also here. "That Amaziah 
the priest of Bethel was the antagonist of Amos, is 
indeed a fact beyond dispute. A misunderstanding 
there has certainly been, but it has not affected the 
reading of the text. The error has lain in supposing 
that the Bethel to the N. of Jerusalem on the road to 
Shechem is meant; in reality, we believe, it was the 
southern Bethel, which probably contained the sanctuary 
of the ‘ golden calf,’ and was close to Dan ( = Halusah?). 
Here a prophet would meet not only with the Israelites 
of the Negeb but also with representatives of N. Israel, 
such as those whom he addresses with keenest irony in 
44/f.? We have, in fact, no sure evidence that Amos 
ever left the Negeb. 


9. Summary 
of results. 


1 Cp 2 K. 22325, from which it appears that the places called 
in our text Jericho, Bethel, Mt. Carmel, and Samaria were 
within an easy distance of each other. The names should 

robably be Rehoboth, Betbel (=Dan), Mt. Jerahmeel, and 
Emme all places in the Negeb. 

2 * Come to Bethel and transgress ; to Haggilgal (Jerahmeel), 
and transgress abundantly . . . for these practices ye love, О 
sons of Israel.’ 
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Amos himself was ‘ of Cusham-jerahmeel,’ according to a very 
probable correction of obscure and doubtful words in 7 14/. We 
shall have 10 return to this subject in treating of the growth of 
prophetic literature (& 35). Suffice it to add here that this 
result (see $ 36, for a similar result as to Hosea) increases our 
suspicion that, according to the original tradition, Elijah, or the 
prophets whom Elijah's grandly poetic figure represents, never 
really left the Negeb. If so, we may justly ask, Was not the 
want of high-minded prophets living and working in N. Israel 
one of the chief causes of the moral decadence of the people? 

Amos and Hosea mark a turning-point in the history 
of prophecy. ‘Till Amos, prophecy was optimist— 
even Elijah, if he denounced the destruction of a dynasty 
and the annihilation of all who had bowed the knee to 
Baal, never doubted of the future of the nation when 
only the faithful remained; but the new prophecy is 
pessimist—it knows that Israel is rotten to the core, 
and that the whole fabric of society niust be dissolved 
before reconstruction is possible. And this it knows, 
not by a mere ethical judgment on the visible state of 
society, but because it has read Yahwé's secret written 
in the signs of the time and knows that he has con- 
demned his people. To the mass these signs are un- 
intelligible, because they deem it impossible that Yahwé 
should utterly cast off his chosen nation ; but to those 
who know his absolute righteousness, and confront it 
with the people's sin, the impending approach of the 
Assyrian can have only one meaning and can point to 
only one issue, viz., the total ruin of the nation which 
has denied its divine head. It is sometimes proposed 
to view the canonical prophets as simple preachers of 
righteousness; their predictions of woe, we are told, 
are conditional, and tell what Israel must suffer if it 
does not repent. But this is an incomplete view; the 
peculiarity of their position is that they know that Israel 
as it exists is beyond repentance.’ 1 

It would be delightful to be able to add that, even 
when they feared the worst, Amos and Hosea still 
preserved an earnest faith in the future 
of their people. Consistent criticism, 
however, does not permit us to hold 
this to have been the case (see AMOS, 
§ 17, HosEA, § 8); and even if we are startled at the 
result, we cannot deny the grandeur of the men who 
could live noble lives supported solely by the thought of 
the unique reality of God. Their inspiring thought 
seems to have been this,—Let even Israel disappear, 
so long as Vahwé's righteousness is proved. 

Nor ean it by any means be regarded as certain that 
Isaiah modified the stern message of his predecessors so 
far as to allow room for the salvation of a remnant. 
He does indeed once appear to entertain the possibility 
of a national regeneration after the impure elements in 
the body politic have been renioved ; but it seems a 
hopeless task to recover any of the utterances of the 
prophet on which the present text of 12-26 is based,? 
and we cannot feel perfectly sure that 125 f. expresses 
his real anticipation at any time. At any rate, in the 
oracle grafted upon his inaugural vision (69-13) Isaiah 
holds out no prospect for the people but destruction,? 
and his final prophecy eloses with the words, ‘ This 
iniquity will not be expiated for you till ye die’ (2214 ; 
see /ntr. Is.). 

The traditional name of his son ‘Shear-jashub’ has indeed 
been thought to be a proof of an at least temporary belief in a 
‘remnant’; but it is not at all certain that this reading of the 


name is correct ; it neither fits in well with the context, nor suits 
the analogy of the equally traditional name in Is. 83. 


Nor is Isaiah's younger contemporary Micah any 
more cheering in his description of the future. The 
closing utterance of his genuine prophecy (1-3) an- 
nounces the desolation of Jerusalem (including the 


1 WRS ' Prophecy,’ Ezcy. Brit.(9). 

2 SBOT ‘Isa.’ (Heb.), p. 110, 1. 16. | The view that ch. 1 
came from Isaiah's pen in something like its present form seems 
untenable. See /z£. Zs. on ch. 1. 

3 See col. 2181, n. 1. Even without a complete textual 
criticism of the whole passage, the improbability of the closing 
words in MT (see RV's rendering, which, however, wrongly 
inserts ‘so,’ as if a part of the text) is very manifest (see Hack- 
mann, Die Zukunftserwartung des Jesaia, 72,0. 2). 
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temple) as the centre of all the corruption which spread 
through the people of Judah (see MicAH [Book ]). 
We may admit that a ray of hope may now and then 
have visited even these notable pessimists ; but Giese- 
brecht (Berufsbegabung, 82 ff.) makes too much of this 
possibility throngh his excessive confidence in the strict 
authenticity of passages like Am. 54 6 14 f. 24 Hos. 27 16. 
It is probable that even the first editors of the early 
prophetie writings (disciples of the prophets?) sought to 
blunt the edge of too kcen denunciations, and certain 
that exilic and post-exilic editors went to great lengths 
in neutralising the vehemence of such denunciations by 
inserting very positive assurances of happiness to a re- 
generate people of Israel (cp ISAIAH i., $ 2). 
T. K. C. ($$ 1-11). 

The frank utterance of their convictions by the 

prophets caused great excitement, and thcir relations 
12. Prophetic ош the ос | the people Б 
teaching; its very oe (Am. 7 1o ff. . or in 
reception. prophets and people two conflicting 
conceptions of God were at work. In 
the popular opinion Yahwe was the national God whose 
honour was inseparably bound up with the continued 
existence of Israel; the prophets on the other hand 
ranked the ethical and the spiritual elements in the idea 
of God above all besides, so that in their view Yahwe's 
connection with the nation of Israel was only one out of 
the many means by which he could carry out his wise 
purposes. 

It would be incorrect, however, to suppose that Amos 
and Hosca, as the earliest of these prophets, were the 
originators of the spiritual conception of God in Israel. 
They themselves declare that the God who sends them 
has long been known to Isracl (Am. 29 f. 31 Hos. 111). 
It is, according to them, not Yahwe but Israel that has 
changed ; it is Israel therefore who must return. They 
charge the people in the first "instance, not with the 
worship of foreign deities, but with neglect of the law 
and order that have been established in the name and 
under the protection of Yahwé, and with observing the 
still surviving heathenish worship and superstitions of 
Canaan. They count it a sin that Israel values a 
heathenish civilisation more than the trne knowledge of 
Yahwé and obedience to his will. Accordingly, they 
undertake to recall the people to the duty which it long 
ago assumed, and they point out the choice which lies 
before it: heathen life and, with it, ruin, or cleaving 
to Yahwe and consequent national stability. 

It cannot indeed be denied that the prophets put 
Israel's duty on a higher plane than it had hitherto 
occupied, and to many of their contemporaries the whole 
region of thought in which Amos and Hosea moved 
may well have seemed new and strange. The real 
novelty, however, consisted, not in any hitherto unheard- 
of doctrine as to the being or will of Yahwé, but in 
their uniform adoption of the spiritual conception of 
God as their standard in estimating the attitude of the 
people towards Yahwe. Before them no one had 
thought of applying this standard with the same rigour 
and breadth; and the more they themselves applied it, 
the more powerfully did the true Israelite conception of 
God shine out, purified in their own inner being. 

Is there any evidence for a similar effulgence of the 
noble metal from amidst the dross of popular belief in 
the older period? There is not; but we must unfor- 
tunately confess that we have no such means of repro- 
ducing the individual Israelite's inner world during that 
period as we possess in the case of the prophets of the 
eighth and seventh centuries whose writings are still 
extant. This, however, at any rate we do know—that 
from the earlier age the great conception of the peerless- 
ness of Yahwé among the gods had come down to the 
prophets, so that it was now possible to conceive of 
Yahwé as the mighty ruler of the world and the con- 
troller of its destinies. 

The recognition of Yahwée's importance was promoted 
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by the fact that from about 1000 to about 750 В.С. united 
Israel was the strongest people in Syria, that even Egypt 
was unable to break its power ; and equally propitious 
was the violent reaction called forth in the eighth century 
within Israel itself by the conduct of kings like Ahab. 
That conduct had no doubt its political grounds. 
Ahab's object was to develop relations of friendship 
between Israel and the neighbonring heathen nations. 
Elijah, Elisha, and the guilds of prophets under their 
influence were opposed to this policy. They had points 
of contact with the Nazirites and Rechabites, and a 
similar atfinity may be traced between these champions 
of the original Israelite type of piety and the prophets 
of the eighth and seventh centuries.! Jt is true, the 
prophets did not share the repugnance of the ascetics to 
accepting the good things of civilisation ; but they were 
quite as much bent on extirpating the heathenish 
element from Israelitish life. Elijah’s zeal for Yahwe, 
which Jehu turned to account in drastie style for the 
establishment of his own dynasty (2 K. 101-28), revived, 
but in another form. To banish the Tyrian Baal? from 
the territory of Israel was no longer needed; it was 
now much more important to combat the dangerous 
opinion that Yahwe himself was only to be worshipped 
like one of the Eldhim. Is Yahwe to be thought of in 
the heathen or in the Hebrew manner? That was the 
point on which the prophets of the eighth and seventh 
centuries wished to instruct their contemporaries. The 
old antitheses remained ; but they had become subtler 
and were more profoundly apprehended. 

From the dogmatic point of view one might feel sur- 
prise that men like Amos did not begin with the 

: sentence, ‘ There is no God but Yahwe.’ 
HUS с ‘These prophets, however, clearly did 
' not regard it as their vocation to give 
instruction in doctrines. — Thoroughly penetrated with 
a sense of the unique greatness and power of Yahwe, 
they exhorted the people to fear Yahwé, to follow his 
precepts, and to put their trust in him. И was precisely 
in this that they maintained continuity with the ex- 
ponents of the religion of Israel in preceding centuries, 
who also never doubted Yahwé's sovereign power, as 
not only Elijah and Elisha, but also the narratives of 
the Yahwist and still more of the Elohist, abundantly 
show. ‘The question whether besides Yahwe there are 
or are not other gods, did not come to the front. 
What the prophets contended for primarily was the holy 
law and the morality in whieh from ancient times the 
will of Yahwe, Israel’s God, had been distinctly made 
known (Am. 515 24 Hos. 811 f. 15. T 10-17 Mic. 66-8). 
Elijah himself had already recognised this as the task 
assigned to him (1 K. 21). 

The prephets now referred to were not politicians in 
any striet sense of the word. We know of no instance 
in whieh, like Ahijah (in the case of Jeroboam 1.) or 
Elisha (in the case of Jehu), they brought about a 
change of dynasty in Yahwé's name. They expressed 
their mind, from the religious point of view, as to 
what had happened or was about to happen, and also 
(e.g. Isaiah) claimed to be consulted in political 
affairs. What they professed to do here, however, 
was not to give political counsel, but to exhort, to 
prediet ; and their predictions and exhortations were 
of no service to politicians, presupposing as they did 
the conviction that God alone is to be recognised as 
the maker of history. For the kings of Israel and the 
politicians in general (to whom they were mostly op- 
posed) the prophets were very embarrassing persons. 
By the prophetie utterances adverse to the policy of the 
rulers they inevitably weakened the popular confidence 
in the government. The position was complicated by 
the fact that there were prophets equally claiming to 
speak for Yahwé, who said the contrary of what was 


1 Cp Budde, ‘Das nomadische Ideal im AT’ in Preuss, 
JaAhrób., Ва. 85 (1896), Нб. 157%, and in Mew World, Dec. 


1895. 
2 [According to the ordinary view. But cp § 7.] 
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said by those whom we generally call the higher 
prophets, but who called themselves the true prophets 
of Yahwé (see § 14). it. G. ($ 12 7.) 

[We cannot rightly estimate the lower prophecy, until 
we have more systematically studied the phenomena of 
the higher. We therefore proceed to take a survey of 
the phenomena of the prophetic consciousness, not losing 
ourselves in a superabnndant mass of details, but select- 
ing such as throw most light on the difficult subject 
before us. ] 

What is it, then, that the persons whom their con- 
temporaries, and doubtless for the most part themselves 

. (see Hos. 98 [2], Is. 83, but cp Am. 7 14), 
bar ed called zê? īm, have to tell us respecting 
' their inner experience ? 

First of all, they declare that their office was not of 
their own choosing; it was Yahwé who ‘took’ them 
(Am.714/.) In more than one case they describe the 
precise moment at which they first became aware of 
their prophetic vocation ; it was a moment at which, as 
they express it, they saw God and received their com- 
mission from his own mouth (15.6 Jer. 1 Ezek. 2; ep 
Paul in Gal. 1). This final vision is of course but the 
latest phase in a long process. What the soul of the 
prophet in the first instance begins to experience is God's 
drawing it towards himself; emotion is powerfully 
quickened thereby, and in the vision that ensues it 
becomes objectively clear and certain to the prophet 
that the drawing and the emotion of which he was con- 
scious are from Yahwé, and their meaning is made 
plain. The attitude of the prophet towards this call 
varies in each case according to individual idiosyncrasy. 
A straightforward, direct, and simple nature like that 
of Amos feels himself taken from following the flock ! 
(Am. 715), quickly rises up and sets forth to carry out 
Yahwé's command. In Isaiah's case a voluntary and 
free human resolution goes along with the divine calling ; 
Jeremiah is overmastered only by force (16; cp the 
reluctance of Moses in Ex. 4 1o J), and subsequently we 
find him complaining bitterly of the vocation that has 
been thrust upon him and wishing to withdraw from it 
(91 1110207 f.) ; he curses his day (20 14 7), reproaches 
Yahwe with having beguiled him and with continually re- 
newing the slavery from which he cannot get free (207 J. ). 
Ezekiel after his call feels as if he had been smitten to 
the ground by a mighty blow, and in the agitation of his 
spirit he sits silent and astonied for seven days (314 ff. ). 
It is precise in the compulsory character of the 
prophetic vocation that we are to seek the proof of its 
divine origin. The prophets’ assurance of their divine 
mission is shown in their fidelity to it, even to death and 
martyrdom, if need be, and in the sharp distinction 
which they draw between themselves and the so-called 
' false' prophets. 

In the next place, the prophet gives forth only that 
which Yahwé has spoken to him. He utters nothing of 

, his own motion, but feels himself to be 
15. Prophet's wholly the instrument of God (Jer. 17 
God speaks ср Ex. 415 f. with 71). Yahwe speaks 
through him. with the prophet; the prophet stands 
in the council of God and hears his word (Jer. 2318 
Ezek. 34); Yahwé tells him or shows him his purpose 
beforehand (Am. 37 71 15.184); he touches his mouth 
and put his words into it (Jer. 19 Dt. 1818) ; the prophet 
eats them (Jer. 1516 Ezek.28 f.)  Yahwé opens the 
prophet's mouth (Ezek. 327), answers his questions (Hab. 
21 ff.), fills him with the fury and indignation of Yahwé 
(Jer.G1: 1517). The prophet for his part faithfully 
speaks all the words that Yahwé commands, keeping 
back nothing (Jer.262) So completely does the 
prophet refer his utterances to Yahwè as their only 
souree, that he frequently represents Yahwé as being 
himself the speaker. 


1 (It is only the proximity of a passage which is clearly corrupt 
(Am. 714) that may perhaps make the text of Am. 7 15 appear 
uncertain. See $ 35.] 
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Let us note the consequence of this. The truth of 
the words of the prophet is to him absolutely certain 
because they are the words of Yahwé (Am.42 Hos. 59 Is. 
1724 ff. Jer. 111 f. Ezek. 1228) ; even when there is delay 
he doubts not (Hab. 23). It is not the fulfilment that 
first gives the prophet faith in his message ; the message 
carries its certainty in itself.) Nay, more ; the prophetic 
word has an inherent energy ; it works like a curse or 
a blessing, which, according to ancient ideas, had the 
power of bringing divine forces into operation (cp 
BLESSINGS AND CURsINGS) ‘Thus, the woe which 
the prophet pronounces in the name of Yahwé works 
the woe of Israel (Zech. 16). Hence, if the text is right, 
Hosea (65) says that Yahwe 'hews' or 'slays' by the 
prophets; they are, so to speak, like implements in 
Yahwé's hand ; kingdoms are pulled down and set up 
by their means (Jer.1:0). Тһе word of Yahweé does not 
return to him void (15. 5511) ; his word is as fire and as 
a hammer (Jer. 2329 514). 

The equipment for the prophetic vocation corresponds 

,. to the task involved in it. he task is 

2 ы 8 at once general and special. 

аз (1) The prophets are in the first place 
in a general sense, like other personalities, organs of 
revelation, or rather of education, whose function it is 
partly to awaken in other men the power of discerning 
God, partly to give an example in themselves of fellow- 
ship with God. For this vocation God trains his 
prophet by intimate communion with himself—for ex- 
ample, by constant warnings keeping him close beside 
him (Is. 811 7. ). 

(2) On special occasions the organs of revelation have 
a special task. The task of the prophet is to declare the 
divine purpose to the people beforehand. And if we 
would know more particularly what the prophet's dis- 
tinctive mission is, we must give close attention to the 
classical formula for the prophetic utterances. This 
formula did not run, ‘If you do this or that, then this 
or that will come upon you ’; it is, ‘Woe unto you who 
have done thus and thus’ (Јег. 58 ff), or ' Hear this 
word, ye that have done thus and thus; verily the judg- 
ment of Yahwe shall come upon you' (Am. 41A). ‘The 
prophetic utterance is thus, at least in the classical 
period, apodictical not hypothetical ; a feature which we 
find again in the formula of the preaching of Jesus (Mt. 
417) True, Yahwe сап at any time withdraw the judg- 
ment he has decreed, and his threatenings are sometimes 
uttered for the purpose of bringing about the repentance 
of the people, and thereby also an alteration in his plan 
(e.g., Jer. 187 f.) ; but the prophets are not primarily 
preachers of repentance, as is seen clearly enough in 
their predictions respecting foreign nations ; rather they 
are announcers of the advent of Yahwe,—it may be for 
wrath, or it may be for salvation. The prophet may 
best be compared to a watchman who from his high 
tower (ep Hab. 21) sees the approaching storm and calls 
out, ‘Alas, it comes,’ so that any who will may seek 
shelter while yet there is time. 

If now this is the task of the prophet—to declare 
beforehand the purpose of God—his gift must be 
that of foreseeing the future. The prophets are seers 
on a grand scale. "They do not utter merely general 
predictions ; they also give particular details (the instru- 
ments of the judgment and the manner of it, time and 
place of punishment, name of the liberator, etc.), and 
prophecies concerning individuals. As if by a sudden 
inspiration, thev are able to declare to individual men 
their fate (Am. 7 16 f. ).? 

How are we to regard the peculiar power of vision 
possessed by the prophets? It is not entirely to be 
explained from their religious and moral discernment — 
that is put out of the question by the manifold details 


1 Jer. 28 o (cp Dt. 1821 Л) is a later correction of the earlier 
theory. Ср $& 25, 

2 [Perhaps this passage should be taken in connection with 
Am. 5 27 (see SALMA); Amaziah is a representative of his people. ] 
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of the prophecies; neither yet is it to be wholly 
attributed to ‘divine inspiration '—that is excluded by 
the vacillations and illusions of the prophets. The 
17. Prophet's ee is, that the human and the divine 
ie close together. [n many cases, 
power of ацы] h TM 
icio oubtless, a prop! et possessed a natural 
faculty of presentiment or semi-conscious 
discernment (4Azung), which became intensified both by 
intercourse with the supersensuous world and by constant 
occupation with the affairs and occurrences of the time. 
Thus the familiar converse which Yahwé vouchsafed to 
the prophet enabled him to form a correct judgment as 
to the character of the people (Ezek.23 7) and its 
publie institutions, gave him clearness of vision for the 
history of the past (Jer. 86: Ezek. 16), a sound under- 
standing for the signs of the times and for the purposes 
of the divine governor of the world. The ideal experi- 
enced by himself, in advance of his time, in his intimate 
fellowship with Yahwé, he anticipated for the whole 
community in the future, and thus made it the subject 
of prophetic promise (cp Jer.313: 5). By this, how- 
ever, we are still far from having explained all general 
and special predictions. Can they be explained without 
passing out of the region of philosophical theory? 
Without denying the existence of a background of 
physical elements, may we not believe that God really 
made confidential disclosures to the prophets concerning 
the future ? 

Let us endeavour to throw light on the matter by 
going as far back as we can in the historical process of 
revelation in the OT documents. In Exodus Yahwé 
made known his jealous exclusion of rival divinities 
through Moses : ' thou shalt have no other gods before 
(or, beside) me.’ "This was the first stage ; the religion 
of Yahwe is already exclusive, but is not as yet ethical. 
lt was through the prophets in the centuries immediately 
before the exile that the God of Israel revealed his 
ethical character, and the unchanging character of his 
historical manifestation. The first, his ethical character, 
he made known by the prophetic announcement of 
Judgment; for in this threatening the demand for 
higher principles than those current among the people 
of Israel was unmistakably expressed. The second, 
his oneness in history, he showed by announcing the 
judgment beforehand; for when the prophecy found its 
fulfilment, it was a proof that it had been so ordered by 
God, and that the God of the present was identical with 
the God of the past. ‘This then is the reason why we 
assume that God disclosed future events to the prophets 
—viz., that he thus made himself universally known as 
the maker of history. The justice of this observation is 
shown by 1s. 40 7: ; for the Second Isaiah, the great 
teacher of monotheism, finds one of his proofs for the 
uniqueness of Yahwe in this—that he has declared the 
things that are to come, which was beyond the range 
of the pretended gods (4126 439 f. 447 f. 4521, ete.). 
]n this sense the prophets themselves arc 'signs and 
portents in Israel’ (15. 818; cp Ezek. 2424-27.) 

The process of revelation itself is obscure. 

I. The prophet himself is helpless. He cannot con- 
strain the revelation to come by means of ecstasy or the 
like ; it comes upon him as a demonic 
18. meee of power (.1m.38);! the hand of Yahwe 

гес: overpowers him when Yahwe speaks 
with him (Is. 811 Ezck. 13). Тһе prophet ‘is like a 

1 [The ‘demonic power’ of revelation is strikingly shown in 
the моту of Balaam, who is at once a ‘seer’ of Yahweé and a 
prophet (Moses, § 17). ‘Rise up, go with them; but yet ihe 
word that I shall say to thee, that shalt thou do’ (Nu. 2220). 
Am.38 may also be quoted, but does the traditional reading, 


коз ќо `2 (EV ‘who can but prophesy?’), suit the context ? 
The blowing of the trumpets, the roaring of the lion, the 


speaking of the Lord Yahwe—all mean the same thing—viz., 
the utterance of a prophetic oracle, the consequence of which 


must be general alarm. For N33) Wellh. would read TIM) 


‘tremble.’ It is easier to read IND’, ‘feel pain’ (see AMOS: 
§ 19, end).] 
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drunken man, and like one whom wine has overcome, 
because of Yahwé, and because of his holy words’ (Jer. 
239). He must speak, even when he will not and what 
he will not; Yahwé is even said to ‘deceive’ him into 
speaking (Ezek. 149). Vainly does he struggle to ‘ hold 
in the fury of Yahwé’ (Jer. 611); when he would fain 
be silent, the word burns within him until he speaks 
(Jer. 209); with floods of tears he grieves over the 
judgment which he is impelled to announce (91[823]). 
On the other hand, he cannot always speak. There 
come for the prophet times of silence (Ezek. 324 7 24 7) 
when he may not answer the questions of the people 
(Ezek.14:/5). When Yahwé does not will it, there 
сап be no revelation (Am. 81: f. Lam.29 Ezek. 143 
203); the prophet must take his stand upon his wateh- 
tower until Yahwé makes answer (Hab. 21 Jer. 424 7). 

2. Nevertheless, the special revelations must not be 
regarded apart from the permanent mysterious relation 
in which the prophet stands with Yahwé. The prophet 
not only has the consciousness that Yahwe speaks with 
him in order to give him ever new communications and 
commands; he knows also that Yahwé has ever been 
drawing him—it may be even from childhood—into 
inereasingly intimate communion with himself (Jer. 
2318). The prophet is a ‘homo religiosus’ in an 
eminent degree; in its more solemn moments his life 
reaches far into the supersensuous world whose shapes 
he sees, whose tones he hears. He belongs to God 
(]ег. 1516) and God belongs to him in a peculiar 
manner. Yahwé is his protector (Jer. 2011, etc.), his 
friend (Is. 51 713), who allows himself to be influenced 
by the prophet (Am. 72 f.); and the prophet for his 
part lives upon the word of Yahwe (Jer.1516), and 
embraces him, as it were, with his prayer (Jer. 17 14 Æ}. 
What he does, he does at Yahwe’s command (marriage, 
Hos. 12 f. ; naming of children, Is. 83; symbolical acts); 
so far as the people resist him, this has been of Yahwe's 
ordering (1s. 69 f. Jer. 7 27 Ezek. 333o 7). In this close 
intercourse between the prophet and Yahweé, the initia- 
tive and predominant part belongs to Yahwé. There is 
something exhausting in it for the prophet; Yahweé's 
is the stronger hand (Is. 811), and his dealings with the 
prophet isolate him from the world and from society 
(Jer. 118 1517). Thus the prophet produces on his 
contemporaries the impression that he is mad (Hos. 97 
Jer.239 2926 f.) More and more, as this intercourse 
proceeds, the soul of the prophet merges itself in God ; 
he attains moments of exaltation in which God comes 
specially near to him, and the divine will becomes 
specially elear. 

The outward forms in whieh revelation comes are 
two: vision and word. 

1. The vision is akin to the parable, and appears as 
a lesson in the art of realising a divine revelation ob- 
adc te outward jectively. We are guided to a better 

forms : Vision. comprehension of it by Jer. 18, where 

4 God direets the prophet to wateh a 

potter at his work, and thus to interpret to himself 
God's mode of dealing with men. Either a given visual 
object gives rise to the eorresponding idea, or the idea 
after much pondering eomes at last to receive its plastie 
representation. (In this connection note the archaic 
term Аїгдт for ‘revelation,’ even for ‘revelation’ by 
words: 15. 11, ete. ; ep Jer. 1414.) Allied to the vision 
are the symbolical experienee (cp Hos. 1 Jer. 326 #) and 
the symbolical action : the experience to the former kind 
of vision, the action to the latter. Prophetie vision is 
not a mere literary form or imaginative creation, but a 
real occurrence; we have no reason to doubt that the 
prophets aetually had visions. The visions do not by 
any means always presuppose eestasy. On the contrary, 
they ean be seen and experienced by the prophet in 
full consciousness ; indeed, in the classical period of 
propheey eestasy is very seldom so much as mentioned, 
and the abnormal physieal conditions referred to in 
Ezekiel are by no means characteristic of the prophetic 
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nature. "The visions should, doubtless, receive a purely 
psyehological explanation ; for though the divine dis- 
closures were made to the prophets through visions, 
these were still only the human form of the divine com- 
munication, The so-called ‘false’ prophets also had 
their visions. Р. V. ($$ 14-192). 
[The relation of ‘ecstasies’ to visions needs some 
further consideration. It was charaeteristie of heathen 
;., Aarvreía that it was associated with a 
19b. Ecstasies. state of suspended consciousness—in a 
word, with ecstasy. As we have already seen, critical 
exegesis does not favour the view that the higher 
prophets eonsidered such states the necessary guarantee 
of a divine revelation. Still, these prophets certainly 
had them. Jeremiah (1517) uses the same expression ! 
as Isaiah (Is. 811) for ‘the force with which the divinely 
produced eestasy seizes the human medium of the 
divine word.’ In the third of the oracles of Balaam, 
too, an unknown writer of a prophetie school makes the 
transformed soothsayer use this language (Num. 2436)— 


The oracle of Balaam the son of Beor, 
The oracle of the man whose eye is сІоѕей,2 


The eye of a man in an eestasy is, of course, ‘closed’ 
to the outer world. The following lines give the other 
side of the picture (2. 4; ep v. 16) :— 

The oracle of him who bears divine words, 

[And knows the knowledge of the Most High,] 

Who sees the vision of Shaddai (?), 

Falling down, and having his eyes open. 
The ‘eyes’ here are those of the inner man; ‘falling 
down" deseribes the effect of the divine impulse (Is. 
811); ©, paraphrasing, substitutes ‘in sleep’ (év Ümrq). 
Another instruetive passage is Nu. 126 [J ]— 

‘If there is a prophet among you,’ I make myself 
known to him in a vision, 1 speak with him in a dream. 
My servant Moses is not so; he is faithful in all my 
house: with him do I speak mouth to mouth, mani- 
festly,* and not in riddles, and the form of Yahwe does 
he behold.’ 

Here visions and dreams (ep DIVINATION, § 2, vi.) 
are regarded as the ordinary forms of prophetie revela- 
tion ; disparagement of dreams as a vehicle of divine 
communications, such as arose in consequence of the 
abuse of them by the lower or 'false' prophets, had 
not yet begun. In contrast with the ordinary prophets, 
Moses enjoys the specific dignity of holding immediate 
intercourse with God, ‘This is important as showing 
the aspirations of the best men ; a higher ideal of pro- 
phecy corresponded to the loftier eonception of God 
which was emerging in their consciousness. Тһе frenzied 
dervish-prophets of Saul's time eould not satisfy an age 
of higher religious culture. The prophets of the eighth 
and seventh centuries speak but little of their eestasies 
and visions, with the single exception of Amos, who 
stands nearer than the others to the time of the eestatie 
nebi'im. Ytisalso worth noticing that formulze implying 
that the prophet has heard Yahwe speaking to him or, 
as 'Tholuek expresses it, has had phonetie oracles 
(ску and ^ чок лз), are comparatively rare in the older 


prophets, whereas from Jeremiah's time onwards they 
beeome extremely frequent. This frequency may perhaps 
be accounted for by the necessity of opposing the ‘ false 
prophets,’ but no such explanation can be given of the 
strange frequency of eestasies in the life of the last of 
the great prophets—Ezekiel. Three times he tells us 
that he saw with the inner eye the glory of Yahwe (11 ff. 
322 f. 401 7); five times besides he refers to eestasies 

1 ‘Isat alone because of ¢hy hand, for thou hadst filled me 


with indignation.' On the passage referred to, see Duhm's 
note, 


2 ул ony, a phrase of doubtful meaning; Dillm. virtually 
reads Ene. ©, however, renders 6 adAnOtvws ópov, and Onk. 
"n Yaw, deriving ent? from 0 (—^t'N) and CA; so, also, 
strangely, We. CH(2) 112. 

3 Read £32 N'2) CN (Di., etc.). 

4 Read ayana (Sam., ©, Pesh., Onk. ; Di., and others). 
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(81/7 1:7 24:17 3322 371 /.), and on some of 
these occasions (816 1113 241) it is apparently implied 
that Ezekiel saw what took place at a distance.! It is 
not for this, however, that this prophet deserves to be 
remembered, but for his high moral character. Later 
writers may have vied with him in ecstasies and visions ; 
but none of them was his match as a preacher of 
righteousness. One of them, according to some recent 
critics,? has given us (see 15. 21 1-10) a faithful description 
of the process by which, in the ecstatic state, a revelation 
came into existence within the seer (not, strictly speaking, 
the prophet). This, however, is too adventurous; in 
few passages of the Book of Isaiah is the text more 
open to suspicion than in this (see Crit. Bib.) То 
theorise on an unrevised text of Is. 211-10 is to make 
bricks without straw. 

On ecstasies see, further, Tholuck, Die Propheten, 
49-74; Giesebrecht, Berufsbegabung, 38-72. On the 
trances and visions of Hindu devotees see New World, 
9464, where the effect of mental suggestion in deter- 
mining the form of visions is pointed out. ] 

T. K. C. ($ 194). 

Revelation by word is not verbal inspiration ; it is 
dependent on the human (religious, ethical, zesthetical) 

individuality of the prophet. Each prophet 
202. Word. ook up that which Yahwé said to him (‘ thus 
saith Yahwé' ; ‘oracle [22 2л] of Yahwe '), and gave it 
shape and utterance according to his own individuality. 
Whatever knowledge forces itself upon the prophet he 
traces back to Yahwe ; its compelling force makes him 
believe that it is Yahwé who suggests the words. Some- 
times, indeed, he requires a later confirmation, in order 
that he may be assured of the divine origin of what he 
has received ; cp Јег. 326 f. The emphatic clearness 
with which these intuitive pieces of knowledge emerge 
in the prophet's consciousness absolutely separates them 
from the category of dreams and hallucinations (Jer. 
2328); for the prophet, however, the first proof of the 
divineness of his utterances lies not in the form in which 
they have been revealed, but in their substance (Jer. 
2329 Міс. 88). The prophets believe themselves to be 
inspired men of God, not because they see divine 
visions and hear divine words ; it is in the fact that 
they cannot do otherwise than reprove that they perceive 
their unlikeness to their people and their affinity to 
Yahwe. It is in fact a feature common to them all 
that, supported by the prophetic consciousness, they 
dare—witness Nathan, Elijah, John the Baptist—to 
bring home their sins to the very highest in the land. 

1n the classical period we find hardly any mention at all 
of the rž (mn) or ‘spirit’ of Yahwe (Is. 30:? Mic. 

«өм, 88 P]); contrast the phenomena of 
205. ‘Spirit. Ezekiel, who belongs to the period of 
the decline of prophecy.* The prophet is, indeed, 
may v^«—'a man who has the spirit’ (Hos. 97) ; but 
this possession shows itself not in momentary excite- 
ment, but, like.the Pauline mvetua, as a habitual super- 
sensuous power. Signs and wonders fitted to gain 
credence for the word are presumably at the prophet's 
disposal (Is.7:1: Jer.44297.); but they are of sub- 
ordinate importanee, and are seldom alluded to. 

'The prophet who is to be deemed worthy of so high 

21. Qualifica- a calling must, itis evident, have certain 
tona Of qualifications in addition to a certain 
prophet natural predisposition to discern hidden 

У things. 

(1) Since it is to be his task to reflect Yahwé himself, 

to do battle against sin in Yahwé's name, and to pro- 


1 So Kraetzschmar (but cp Giesebrecht, Berufsbegabung, 
174 7). The experience described in Ezek. 8 т may remind us of 
what Elisha says in 2 K. 526 (see 65), * Went not my heart with 
thee when a man turned to meet thee,’ etc. 

? See Duhm and Marti on the passage. 
brecht (op. cit. 56). 

3 p Die Berufsbegabung der Alttest. Propheten, 
T3795 
3 [bid. 123. 
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mote the cause of righteousness, the prophet must 
himself, before all else, possess moral clevation of 
character (cp Mic. 38: ‘I am full of righteousness 
[vevi]’). 

(2) This however, is not enough; Yahwé lays claim 
to possession of the entire prophet. The peculiar 
relation of the prophet to Yahwé is one of unconditional 
obedience (Ezek.28); it consists in complete self- 
surrender to God. ‘There is nothing that the prophet 
has not to forego: social pleasures (Jer. 1517) and the 
family life (Jer. 162) are not for him; he may not 
mourn the death of his wife if Yahwé forbids (Ezek. 
2415 ff), must marry a harlot if Yahwé so wills (Hos. 
12), must not be afraid of the hostile judgments or acts 
of his contemporaries (Jer. 1817 Ezek.26). Putting 
off all that cannot be consecrated to Yahwé, the prophet 
must surrender his personality to Yahwé that he may 
fill it afresh (Jer. 1516 6 11), and must turn his purged 
ear to his God to hear his plans and purposes. This 
self-surrender may sometimes cost a struggle. Thus, 
Jeremiah groans under the contumely which he suffers 
because of Yahwé (208); fear induces him to say the 
thing that is not (3827), on which account Yahwé rejects 
him for a while, and has to admonish him to renewed 
fidelity (1519). 

(3) Moreover, the prophet has to be constantly and 
eagerly watching the changeful history of his people, 
and the play of the forees by which the present and 
the future are being shaped, so that his eye may be 
trained to discern the divine method of education, and 
that he himself may become fully qualified as a publie 
counsellor and reprover. 

(4) The moral qualification is partly the presup- 
position of the divine call, partly its necessary result. 
It is in this above all that the human independence of 
the prophet manifests itself ; this too is the guarantee of 
the genuineness of his inspiration alike for the prophet 
himself (Mie. 38) and for us in forming a judgment 
upon him. 

The certainty of their divine commission which gave 
life and soul to the prophets had to assert itself in 

5 , presence of another phenomenon closely 
e akin to it in form—that of the so-called 
* ‘false’ prophets. 

(1) Side by side with the greater prophets there was 
a class of prophets of inferior rank to which both men 
and women of Israel belonged (Елек. 13:7; f.) In the 
prophetic literature they ane not refused the title of 
prophets. They distinctly claim to have the word of 
Yahwé (Jer. 513, ete., Ezek.136 2228), they prophesy 
in the name of Yahwé! (Jer. 1414, etc.), they introduce 
Yahwé as speaking by them (Jer.14:3 28211), they 
have visions (Jer.14:4 2316 Ezek.136) and dreams 
(Jer. 2325 7); and they ‘ hope for the confirmation of 
their word’ (Ezek. 136). Whilst the greater prophets 
stand alone, each for himself, these group themselves 
into larger companies; they come before us as a lead- 
ing class, often mentioned in conjunction with the 
elders and priests. A typical example of the class is 
Hananiah whom we meet with in Jer. 28 (see § 24). 

(2) In the older and more popular conception (1 K. 22) 
no sharp distinction is as yet made between the oracles 
of ‘ false’ prophets and those of a prophecy which is truly 
divine in its origin ; they are represented as made use of 
by Yahwé, but it is not denied that he sometimes leads 
them into falsehood (74. 22 f.) Amos, however, re- 
pudiates all eonnection with these prophets of the 
masses (Am.714), Micah charges them with flagrant 
abuse of their gifts (Mic. 311), Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
declare that Yahwé disowns all such prophets; they 
have no message from him (Jer. 14 14), but steal words 


1 [Possibly the wounds ‘between the hands’ referred to by 
the ‘false prophet’ who is introduced in Zech. 13 5 are like those 
of the nebi'i of Baal in т К. 18284, which were designed to 
renew the bond of union with the deity (cp CUTTINGS OF THE 
FLESH, $ 1, PRAYER). So Duhm.] 
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of Yahwé from others! (Jer. 2330), or prophesy things 
of their own devising, mere vanity and lies (Jer. 531, 
ete., Ezek. 18 2228, ep Is. 915 [14] 2910? Zeph. 3 4). 
The prophet deteets spurious prophets by two 
criteria: the contents of their message, and their own 
-, 2, moral character. 
a ut (а) The word of Yahwé must of neces- 
* sity be a word of woe to a sinful people. 
These prophets, however, proclaim salvation, they deceive 
the people as to their true position (Mie. 211) and rock 
it in a false security (Jer. 614 811, ete.); thus, instead 
of warning it (Is. 5610), they confirm it in its sin (Jer. 
2317), and hinder its conversion (Jer. 2822 Ezek. 1322) ; 
thus they are of no profit to the people (Jer. 2332 Ezek. 
135), but rather its bane (Ezek. 134), leading it astray 
(Mic. 35 Jer. 2316 32 2815 2931 Ezek. 1310), ' causing it 
to forget Yahwé's name' (Јег. 28 27), and preaching 
what is essentially nothing else than rebellion against 
Yahwe (Jer. 2316 793: ; ep Dt. 136). 

(^) The 'false' prophets preach in this tone not from 
conviction but because they thus gain popularity and 
thereby prosperity. Thus a prophet of a higher type can 
also discern their spuriousness by their low moral tone. 
They prophesy for gain (Mic. 311 Ezek. 131921), and so 
profane Yahwe (Ezek.1319), and exploit the people 
(Ezek. 18 21). They speak as pleasers of men (Mic. 
35 Ezek. 1318 7), and espouse the cause of the wicked 
as against the righteous (Ezek. 1319); their personal 
character too is defective (Zeph. 34 15. 287); they are 
even guilty of gross sins (Jer. 2314 2923) Hence 
judgment is to come upon them (Hos. 45)—in particular, 
the withdrawal of the prophetic gift (Mic. 36) and publie 
exposure (Jer. 513). P. V. 88 20-23. 

In what light are we to regard these prophets? We 
are in the habit of calling them ‘false’; but we should 

244. Really ratne, with Volz, ead ү as 

false? Case prophets of a narrow range of vision. 
of Hananiah lt is true, the more favourable epithet 
* implies that the colouring of the de- 
seription of these prophets given in the canonical 
prophetic books is in some respects too deep.” No 
one, however, who remembers how prone the prophetie 
writers are to take the darkest possible view of their 
contemporaries will object to this assumption. We 
are all glad to admire and reverence Amos, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and others like them, who have no self- 
regarding thoughts, and are utterly absorbed in the 
great reality of Yahwe, Israel's righteous God. Still we 
must not allow ourselves to be unjust to lesser men 
who, after all, had a necessary function to discharge in 
the body politic (cp Is. 31 £), and who are under the 
great disadvantage that there is no account of them and 
of their relation to their prophetic rivals from a friendly 
hand. 

‘The most important narratives are (a) т K. 221-28, 
and (2) Jer. 28. 

(а) x K. 221-28 has been referred to already ($$ 5, 
23). 

| only remains to be noticed that there is probably а 
connection between 1 К. 221-28 and the story (which in its 
present form appears to be later) in 1 К. 18. The four hundred 
prophets of Yahwé mentioned in т K.226 7 seem parallel to 
the four hundred [and fifty] prophets of Baal (see § 7) in 1 K. 
181922. ln both passages ‘four hundred’ (myn pany) seems 
to the present writer to be a corruption and distortion of * Arab- 
jerahmeel ' (rony any). The redactor of 1 К. 18 gives to the 
antithesis between prophets of Elijah’s or Micaiah's type and 
the court prophets, who made no distinction between Yahwé and 


the N. Arabian Baal, a sharpness that was unknown in the age 
of Ahab. 


(^) Even the narrative in r K. 22, however, cannot 
safely be regarded as historical in the same sense as a 
striking passage in the biography of Jeremiah which 
contains an aceount of a ‘false prophet’ (6 Jer. 281, 


1 An obscure statement (see Giesebr. and Duhm a4 ќос.). 

2 Both 9 15 [14] as a whole, and words in 2910, are admitted 
to be glosses. 

3 Cp Matthes, De Pseudoprophetismo Hebraeorum; Kuenen, 
Religion of Israel, vol. ii. : and the histories of OT religion. 
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ұєидотрофђттѕ) contemporary with that prophet. 
Hananiah, b. Azzur, ' the prophet, who was of Gibeon,' 
takes up his station in the temple (cp 262 2926), and 
prophesies the return of Jehoiachin and the exiles, with 
the sacred vessels, within two years. In an eestasy (we 
may suppose) he breaks the wooden yoke which Jeremiah 
(272) has on his neck, and declares that so Yahwe will 
break the yoke of Nebuchadrezzar on the neck of all 
nations. Jeremiah meets his opponent with a calm 
appeal to facts; former prophets have had a message 
of woe; let the event decide whether Hananiah's 
message of peace is genuine. He also predicts the 
death of Hananiah within the year (see JEREMIAH, § 2). 
Clearly this story has upon the whole an historical 
appearance, and we may justly infer from it that 
prophets like Hananiah were more nearly related than 
Jeremiah to the patriotic меё zz who co-operated with 
Saul in the liberation of Israel! Hananiah doubtless 
had that predisposition to eestasies and visions which 
was apparently one condition of prophecy, and his only 
or chief fault was that he had not that sobriety of 
judgment which no 0227 of the old school could have 
had, and consequently confirmed the people in their 
futile expectation of success for the anti-Chaldzean coa- 
lition which was (perhaps) at that time being planned 
(273)? Certainly he was under an illusion ; but so too 
was Habakkuk, whose prophecy (Hab. 1 /) ‘ expected 
from the Chaldzeans freedom and prosperity for Judah’ 
(HABAKKUK, § 6), and so too, according to most 
critics, was Nahum (ер $ 39). Nor does Hananiah 
show апу trace of that vindictiveness which we find in 
Nahum and Zephaniah (ep $ 39/.) and in other parts of 
the prophetie canon, notably in the prophecies against 
the nations ascribed to Jeremiah (Jer. 46-51 ).? 

In fact Hananiah and the other prophets of his type 
were, as Robertson Smith puts it, ‘the accredited 
exponents of the common orthodoxy of their day :—and 
even of a somewhat progressive orthodoxy, for the 
prophets who opposed Jeremiah took their stand on the 
ground of Josiah's reformation. . . Хо doubt there 
were many conscious hypocrites and impostors among 
the professional prophets, as there always will be among 
the professional representatives of a religious standpoint 
which is intrinsically untenable, and yet has on its side 
the prestige of tradition and popular acceptance. But 
on the whole the false prophets deserve that name, not 
for their conscious impostures, but because they were 
content to handle religious formulas whieh they had 
learned by rote as if they were intuitive principles, the 
fruit of direct spiritual experience, to enforce a con- 
ventional morality, shutting their eyes to glaring national 
sins, after the manner of professional orthodoxy, and in 
brief to treat the religious s/a/4s guo as if it could be 
accepted without question as fully embodying the 
unchanging principles of all religion. "The popular 
faith was full of heathenish superstition strangely 
blended with the higher ideas which were the inheritance 
left to Israel by men like Moses and Elijah; but the 
common prophets aecepted all alike, and combined 
heathen arts of divination and practices of mere physical 
enthusiasm with a not altogether insincere pretension 
that through their professional oracles the ideal was 
being maintained of a continuous divine guidance of 
the people of Yahwe.' 

One debt to the ‘narrow prophets,’ not only the 


1 Note that іп Jer. 29 26, Shemaiah assumes the probability 
that the prophet will act like а madman (рео | gasno). 

2 This is the generally accepted view, but is nevertheless 
open lo doubt. From 2 K. 242 it would seem that the Edomites 
(Arammites ?) and the other nations were by no means friendly 
to Judah, and the passage probably means that they ravaged 
Judah with the encouragement of Nebuchadrezzar. In Jer. 273 
‘Edom’ and ‘Ammon’ both probably represent *Aram' or 
‹ Jerahmeel,' and * Moab,’ * Tyre, and * Zidon' represent (in the 
consonantal text) Missur—£.e., the N. Arabian Musri, Тһе 
only power on which Judah can be shown to have relied was 
Egypt (under Hophra). 

3 Bee JEREMIAH [Book], § 12 (Schwally’s criticism). 
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later prophecy, but also the Christian church itself has 
oud: Messianic incurred. According to Volz, it was 
4 id in the circles of the lower prophets that 
ова; the idea and the hope known to us as 
the Messianic took its rise. The characteristic of such 
prophets was their fanatical patriotism; the Messiah, 
who is predominantly a political figure, belongs to the 
same circle of ideas as the ' Day of Yahwe’ which the 
prophets took up from the people, giving it a new 
significance. The ‘Day of Yahwé' and the Messiah 
are both, if this view is correct, derived from the 
prophets who had the ear and expressed the hopes of 
the people. This view is quite independent of the 
theory (in itself extremely probable) that the Messianic 
expectation was not taken up by the prophets till after 
the time of Ezekiel (see § 43). Even if the higher 
Messianic idea goes baek to Isaiah, it forms no part 
of the genuine prophetic conceptions, and is, strictly, 
inconsistent with the sole sovereignty of Yahwé.! On 
the Messianic idea in the later writers, see further § 43, 
and ep MESSIAH. 
Jeremiah, according to his biographer, expresses a 
pious wish that Hananiah’s roseate prophecy might be 
fulfilled, but declines to recognise him 


ЧИЯ as a true prophet till his oracle of peace 
усы shall have been verified by the event (Jer. 


2869). The narrative ean hardly be 
accurate in this point, for the context states that Jere- 
miah was confident that Yahwé's real purpose was very 
different from what Hananiah supposed. It was, how- 
ever, no doubt a current axiom that ‘when a prophet 
speaks in the name of Yahwe, if the thing follow not, 
nor come to pass, that is the thing which Yahwe has 
not spoken ; the prophet has spoken it presumptuously ' 
(Dt.1822) On the other hand, it was also said by 
accredited teachers that even if a prophet or a dreamer 
should arise, and appoint a sign or wonder, and the 
sign or wonder should come to pass, Israel was not to 
be led away to worship other gods, for, though Yahwe 
had caused the sign or wonder to come to pass, he did 
it to see whether Israel's heart was firmly fixed on its 
God (Dt. 131-3 [2-4]). Certainly it is evident that the 
prophets of the seventh century did not attach great 
importanee to the exact fulfilment of their predictions ; 
otherwise they or their disciples would not have per- 
petuated these predictions by committing them to 
writing. Kuenen ? has written an elaborate monograph 
dealing, among other points, with the fulfilment of OT 
predictions. ‘The work, however, needs to be done over 
again from the point of view of a more mature textual 
criticism and exegesis. Meanwhile we may content 
ourselves with the general opinion thus expressed by 
Rudolf Smend (4 T Rel. -gesch.'") 188) :— 


‘When we inquire about the fulfilment of their vision of the 
future, we must of course leave the details of prophecy entirely 
out of account. The prophets describe the future with abun- 
dance of colour and imagery; but they lay stress only on the 
main points. Much in the description belongs to the rhetorical 
form, which may vary, not only with different prophets, but 
even with the same prophet. Noris this all. Мапу prophecies 
have remained unfulfilled, even as regards their contents. 
Certainly their illuminated sight discerned the situation, not 
only of Israel and Judah, but also of Egypt and other peoples 
in relation to Assyria and Babylon. But most of the prophecies 
on foreign nations were fulfilled, and this is true in still larger 
measure of the Messianic prophecies.’ 


In connection with this subject, however, one or two 
remarks must still be made. There are some passages 
in the OT in which the non-fulfilment of predictions is 
accounted for by a change in the relation of man to God. 
It was thought that by repentance the threatened judg- 
ment could be averted, and that by disobedience the 
promised blessing could be missed (cp Jer. 187-10 Jon. 
34 Joel 2127). Опсе, too, when Jeremiah was in 
peril of capital punishment for having predicted the 
destructicn of Jerusalem, ‘certain of the elders of the 


1 Cp Kraetzschmar's review of Volz's * Die vorexilische Jahwe- 
prophetie,’ TLZ 22 (1897) col. 676% 
2 De profeten, etc. (1875); also in an English version. 
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land’ appealed to the case of Micah, who had given the 
same prediction, which, however, was not fulfilled, owing 
to Hezekiah's repentance (Jer. 2617-19). It would, how- 
ever, be hasty to follow conservative critics in the 
exegetical inference that the threatenings and promises 
of the prophets are to be understood as conditional. 
There is no evidence, unless it be in critically doubtful 
passages, that any of the great prophets of the eighth 
century understood their threatenings to be conditional, 
and it is better to hold (1) that all predictions whether of 
good or of evil were categorically meant, and (2) that 
passages like Jer.187-10 represent the reflexions of a 
later age, not the belief of a great prophet like Jeremiah, 
who certainly felt only too acutely that the threatened 
destruction of Jerusalem would certainly come to pass. 
In fact, the only parts of Jeremiah which can be con- 
fidentlyset down to that prophet are metrical in structure, 
and 187-10 is not metrieal, That in 183 5 we seem to 
find Jeremiah speaking in the first person, is no adequate 
proof that the passage is really autobiographical. 

The illusion under which the prophets, and not only 
the prophets but apparently also Jesus himself, constantly 
were, relative to the nearness of the period of ‘ the end’ 
has been sometimes explained! by the so-called ' per- 
spective' charaeter of prophecy. 

In a note on Mt.2429 in his Gzom oz, J. A. Bengel thus 
illustrates the theory :—* Prophetia est ut pictura regionis 
cujuspiam, qua in proximo tecta et calles et pontes notat 
distincte, procul valles et montes latissime patentes in augustum 
cogit. 

This assimilation of physical and spiritual vision, how- 
ever, is not only arbitrary; it is unnecessary. When 
the Seeond Isaiah predicted the deliverance of the Jews 
from exile as simultaneous with the opening of the 
Messianie period, the psychological cause is obvious ; 
it was the impatient longing of a much-tried soul to see 
his people placed beyond the reach of change and 
chance—an impatience which could only have been 
corrected by a clear intuition of the truth of historical 
development which is one of the more recent acquisitions 
of the human mind. Why should we look further for 
an explanation? Besides, the theory of ' perspective’ 
is ineonsistent with the important fact that events which 
might conceivably happen in the time of the prophet 
are usually represented as the cause of the great events 
which are eschatologically to follow. 

See Elmslie, ‘The perspective in prophecy,’ British and 


Foreign Evan. Review, April 1872, pp. 326-347 ; Giesebrecht, 
Berufsbegabung, 27 f. ; Schwartzkopff, Die prophet. Offen- 
barung, 155-158; and cp EscHATOLOGY, $ 84, i. ; D. Weiss, 
Leben Jesu, 2307. 

It was a tragic fate that Jeremiah, the gentlest and 
most retiring of men, should have had to repeat the 
old prophetic sentence upon the guilty 
city Jerusalem. It was needful, however ; 
for certain sides of the teaching of Deuteronomy had so 
beguiled even the best of the citizens that they for the 
most part firmly believed in the safety of Jerusalem, 
partly on the ground that they had upon the whole 
(though the early zeal for the law had abated) obeyed 
the Deuteronomic prescriptions, and partly because the 
escape of Jerusalem in the time of Sennacherib scemed 
to show that temple and city possessed an inviolable 
sanctity. "There was one person, however, who in all 
probability questioned the authority of Deuteronomy, 
and that was Jeremiah. That he did so from the first 
we cannot venture positively to assert, though it is 
certainly striking that, when the messengers of Josiah, 
seek a prophetic counsel with regard to ' this book that 
is found,' they apply, not to Jeremiah, but to a popular 
prophetess? named HuLpAH. The whole tone of 
Jeremiah's utterances is adverse to the formal religion of 
Deuteronomy, and in 88 he even accuses the ' scribes’ 


26. Jeremiah. 


1 For example, by Hengstenberg and Oehler. Tholuck’s theory 
(Die Propheten, 61 ff. )is more subtle, but only slightly less 
objectionable than the ‘ perspective’ theory. 

2 That she was a favourite of the people appears from 2 K. 22 14 
(see HuLDAH). 
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or ' book-men ' of making divine law (/óràA) into a lie.! 
Elsewhere too (7 21-26) he represents Yahwé as giving 
license to the people to eat not only the sébdhim (EV 
sacrifices) but even the ‘d/oth (EV burnt-offerings) at 
their sacrificial feasts (see SACRIFICE), which is inter- 
preted? as implying that Yahwé at the Exodus had 
given no commandment at all relative to sacrifices. 
This attitude of Jeremiah, though suggested by that of 
his predecessors Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, was of 
decisive importance for the future religion of Israel. 
Jeremiah was the last great prophet of the pre-exilic 
period, and his emphatic assent to the declarations of 
the older prophets seemed to the nobler minds of later 
generations like the final verdict of Israel's God. They 
sought indeed to supplement and qualify his state- 
ments ; but they did not attempt to alter the traditional 
words of his fragmentary prophecies. Accordingly, mere 
ritualism had no standing-ground in the later Jewish 
religion. ? 

In spite of presentiments of a dark future for Israel, 
Jeremiah appears at first to have had some hopes, and to 
have striven to persuade his people to repent (see 21-44 
apart from later insertions). As time went on, however, 
presentiments gave place to a settled sad conviction 
that all was lost, and that nothing remained but to com- 
plain to his God of Israel's impenitence ; and to assert 
over and over again to his people the imminence of 
judgment. Not even a minority could be excepted from 
the general condemnation of the sinful people ;* not a 
single truth-loving man could be found in the whole 
of Jerusalem (51, cp 86 то 13 ; also 627-30 926 [12]). 
From this painful, Cassandra-like róle, Jeremiah never 
withdrew, It would no doubt have been worthy of this 
noble prophet (a true patriot, in spite of Renan's 
adverse opinion) to have advised Jehoiachin's com- 
panions to make themselves at home in the land of 
exile, and to cleave to Yahwó by prayer; but the 
central statement of chap. 29 that the Babylonian op- 
pression shall last only for a time (seventy years) is cer- 
tainly unauthentic, and it is not much more probable 
that the ill-written narrative in chap.24, in which 
restoration is promised to the fellow-exiles of Jehoiachin 
contains a kernel of tradition. Shall we say that 
Jeremiah's eyes were too much dimmed by tears to 
look into the distant future? It would be a worthier 
supposition that, having broken with the idea of sacred 
localities, he bade the Jewish exiles—as many of them 
as were capable of repentance under the stern discipline 
of exile—live the lives which befitted worshippers of 
Yahwe on a foreign soil. At the same time, since this 
is not suggested in any of the undoubted writings of 
Jeremiah (whieh are all poetic in form), we cannot 
regard it as more than a pleasing conjecture. 

The so-called ‘Scythian prophecies’ in chaps. 4-6 8 10 12 refer 
most probahly, not to the Scythians (an opinion which has 
almost become traditional among commentators), hut to the N. 
Arabians, who had already made repeated incursions into Judah, 
and, from Jehoiakim's time, became foes not less dreaded than 


the Babylonians, under whose sanction indeed they appear to 
have conducted their operations. This has an important bearing 


1 See JEREMIAH, $ 4. Jer. 11 1-14 has led many (e.g., Dahler 
and, formerly, the present writer) to suppose that for а time 
Jeremiah was a preacher of obedience to the Deuteronomic law. 
The phraseology is certainly not characteristic of Jeremiah, and 
itis only a natural caution, which, after recent criticism of 
Isaiah, no longer appears justifiable, that has hindered critics 
from recognising the hand of a post-exilic supplementer. Note 
how badly the material of 228 (certainly Jeremiah’s work) is 
utilised in 1112: The credit of the rectification belongs to 
Duhin. 

2 Whether by Jeremiah or by a supplementer, is uncertain 
(see Duhm). 

3 Next to Pss. 406 [7], and 5014 / 23, 5116 / [17,4] we may 
refer to Mic. 66-3, a passage which excited the ungrudging ad- 
miration of Huxley (Essays) Note, however, the doubtfulness 
of the closing words (MicaH [Book], § 4). 

4 Jer. 5 25 which contains the strange statement, ‘For among 
my people are found wicked men,' belongs to a passage (5 18-31) 
which, as Duhm (completing the observations of Stade and 
others) has seen, belongs to a late insertion. The writer is less 
pessimistic than Jeremiah, and divides the people into a good 
and a bad half. 
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RS ES strange prophecy against Gog (?) in Ezek. 38-30 (see below, 
27). 

Jeremiah is a much more attractive personality than 

Ezekiel. Nothing in the whole range of prophecy is 
27. Ezekiel. "9, fascinating than his transparently 
veracious references to his intercourse with 
his God (cp NAME, § 4); the record of his agonising 
mental experiences makes us all the more admire him for 
his ultimate self-subordination to the will of Yahwe, and 
his unhesitating acceptance of a perilous responsibility. 
Ezekiel, however, is in some respects more interesting to 
the historian, because endowed with more originality, 
not indeed as a prophet, but as a thinker, Little did 
Jeremiah know what a gifted man there was in a priestly 
family at Jerusalem. — It is true, Ezekiel had been deeply 
impressed by Deuteronomy, with which (in its original 
form, which no effort of criticism can exactly reproduce) 
Jeremiah did not sympathise, aid in order to understand 
Ezekiel, we must place ourselves at the Deuteronomic 
point of view. His conception of religion as а church- 
system,! and of piety as consisting in the fulfilment of 
certain precepts and ordinances, is largely influenced 
by the new Covenant Book. Little need be said here 
of the first part of Ezekiel's ministry. As he was an 
exile, it was only to a portion of the nation that he could 
address himself, for he belonged to the first captivity— 
that of Jehoiachin. But he certainly considered this 
fragment of Israel to be representative of the whole 
people, and himself to be Israels prophet. For six 
years and a half he proclaimed the imminence of the 
ruin of Judah, as the consequence of the incorrigible 
wickedness of the people. Then (587-586) came the 
fatal blow—expected by none but himself. This not 
only raised Ezekiel as a prophet in the estimation of his 
fellow-exiles, who now became eager for the word of 
Yahwe (3330), but also changed Ezekiel himself from a 
‘censor’ (326, min zw, EV а reprover) into a ‘ watch- 
man’ (387 ?), or, as we should say, a pastor, devoting 
himself to the task of preparing suitable individuals to 
become partakers of the great future which he con- 
fidently predicted for Yahwe's true people. It was for 
them that he used his abundant knowledge of ritual and 
of sacred architecture ; for them (not for all who heard 
him, 3330-33) that he uttered predictions of judgment 
on the foes of Israel; for them (but not only for them) 
that he delivered wonderful discourses on that funda- 
mental principle of individual responsibility which con- 
stitutes one of his chief claims to the possession of 
originality (18331-29). Eschatology, too, became pro- 
minent in his thoughts—naturally enough, for the wait- 
ing-time was to be so short, that the ‘last things’ 
became to him virtually the things of to-morrow ; forty 
years, no more, was to be the duration of the exile (46); 
when these were over, woe to the wicked, both in Israel 
and among the 'nations, and joy for the righteous ! 
Though much of Ezekiel's later activity does not concern 
our present subject (see LAW LITERATURE, 88 14, 237), 
it is right to allude to it even here because it suggests 
how continuous the religious progress of Isracl was, in 
that the same man was at once the last of the prophets, 
the first of the great theological thinkers, and at any 
rate the most influential of the later students of law and 
ritual. 

It is commonly taken for granted that Ezekiel, 
together with Jehoiachin and his other fellow - exiles, 
resided in Babylonia. This, however, is by no means 
certain. We have seen elsewhere (see OBADtAH [Book], 
$ 7) that N. Arabian peoples probably joined the 
Babylonians in the invasion of Judah and the overthrow 
of Jerusalem, and that Jewish captives were carried into 
N. Arabia. Some of the phenomena which are most 
favourable to this view are to be found in Ezekiel, which, 
like other prophetic writings, has been much edited, and 


1 See Bertholet, Die Vez/assungsentwur/ des Hesekiel (1896). 
2 3 16-21, in which the same term occurs, is evidently a later 
insertion. 
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in its present form, seems often to misrepresent the 
meaning of the prophet. ‘The river Chebar’ should 
probably be ‘the river of Jerahmeel,’ and ‘ TEL-AB1B’ 
[7.2.1 ' Tel-arab' (mound of Arabia) or, as the Hebrew 
text underlying @ may have said, Tel-Jerahmeel (mound 


of J.). 

Some passages in the book are transformed, not without gain 
to the sense, by similar emendations, notably chap. 28, which has 
been wrongly supposed to have been sie influenced by a 
Babylonian myth; for this indeed, if Ezekiel had really resided 
in Babylonia, there would have been ample opportunity (see 
PaRADiIsE), but that is just the point which is in dispute. The 
description of the cherubs in Ezek. 1 has also been supposed to 
show the direct influence of Babylonia. It is plain, however, 
that the influence of Babylonia on the Judah of the later regal 
period was strong enough to have produced the imaginative 
description in Ezek. 1, even if the writer had never left Jeru- 
salem, and the whirlwind which brought the cloud-enfolded 
chariot of Yahwé came (according to an extremely probable 
view) from Zaphon—z.e., the district in the Negeb which con- 
tained * Horeb, the mount of God.' In another vision (17 4) we 
hear of a great eagle which came to Lebanon and ‘ cropped off 
the topmost of the young twigs' of the cedar, and 'carried it 


into the land of Kenaz (12р, as often, for j732), and set it in the 


city of Jerahmeel (Symn, as elsewhere, for wbs). The 
strongest evidence, however, in favour of a Jerahmeelite or 
N. Arabian background is in chaps. 384, where ‘Gog’ and 
‘Magog’ should everywhere be ‘ Jerahmeel.’ The N. Arabian 
foe became the symbol of the last and most terrible enemy of 
Israel whom Yahwé would destroy.! Ezekiel even gives us the 
means of proving the correctness of our view by referring (38 17 
39 8) to older prophecies of this last hostile irruption ; he means, 
no doubt, Zeph. 1 r4_ Jer. 4-6 8 10 12 (parts), which are often 
supposed to refer (apart from later modifications) to an appre- 
hended irruption of the ScvrHi1ANS [g.v.], but which may be 
referred with more probability to the dangerous N. Arabian 
neighbours of Judah. 

With a N. Arabian background, many parts of Ezekiel 
assume a different aspect.2 It is no easy task, however, to undo 
the skilful work of the ancient editor who produced the present 
text, and who succeeded, not indeed in infusing a large Baby- 
lonian element, but at least in well disguising the many striking 
references to Missur, Jerabmeel, Geshur, and Saphon. 

Another exilic writing, which in a secondary sense may be 
called prophetic—viz., Is. 40-55, also (according to the present 
writer’s latest criticism) has а N. Arabian background. Tts 
author being unknown, however, we must reserve what we have 
to say concerning it for a later section ($ 43)- 


The consciousness of the decline of prophetic inspira- 
tion is equally manifest in Haggai and Zechariah (1-8). 
Hence probably their repeated assurances 


СЕ that their word is the word of Yahwe. 
named , EN й 

Zechariah's respectful references to the 
prophets. 


‘former prophets’ (1477 7712), and his 
mention of an angelic interpreter of his visions (cp 
Ezek. 403) point in the same direction—z.e., they show 
that the successors of the old prophets are rarely re- 
membered by name because they have no public sphere 
of activity, in other words are not, strictly speaking, 
prophets at all; in fact, they pass into the number of 
literary persons, whose work was always either anony- 
mous or pseudonymous. It is true that in the memoir 
of Nehemiah (610-14) we meet with prophets exercising 
public functions, of whom two are mentioned by name, 
one a man (Shemaiah), the other a woman (Noadiah). 
These prophets, however, were morally unworthy of 
this venerable official title, and seem to have been akin 
to the ‘false’ prophets and prophetesses described by 


1 See Goa, n. 4, col. 1747 4, where for pue (Migdon) read 


булл (Jerahmeel). The correction was impossible till the 
key to a large section of the historic and prophetic literature 


had been found. The enigmatica) “7 (382) should be тх 


(Asshur—7.e., Geshur), 17/2 should be pus (Cusham); and San 
is probably not an insertion from Gen. 102 (MT), but a N. 
Arabian ethnic (cp Bethul?) On the mysterious БУЛ in 
Joel 2 20 (a synonym for ‘ Gog’) see $ 44. 

2 This chiefly refers to chapters in which names of countries 
or peoples occur. But it is probable that fuller knowledge 
would reveal other passages affected by the N. Arabian place of 
exile. Soothsaying (as the story of Balaam and the true text of 
Is. 26 [see Crit. Bib.] show) was specially cultivated in N. 
Arabia, and sacrifices of children were very possibly still 
practised there, as in the time represented by the story of the 
attempted sacrifice of Isaac (see Mortan, and cp Moses, $ 8). 
This may throw fresh light on the denunciation of diviners in 
сһар. 18, and on the references to the sacrifices of children 
among Ezekiel's fellow-exiles in 20 31. 
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Ezekiel (chap. 13 2228). We even find, in a part of the 
late appendix to Zechariah (132-6), the anticipation of 
the extinction of prophecy, on the ground of its connec- 
tion with the spirit of uncleanness—/7.e., of heathenism. 
It seems, therefore, that the unknown writer did not 
regard his own and similar writings as ‘prophetic.’ 
We may also refer to Ps. 749, ‘there is no more any 
prophet' (in spite of the fact that the words are prob- 
ably a gloss on the doubtful word yw, ‘one that 
knows '), for it suggests the belief of the scribes that in 
great crises, when prophetic counsel might have been 
looked for, no one with prophetic gifts came forward 
in publie (see col. 2207). It was a very poor substitute 
for these gifts that some persons (e.s., John Hyrcanus !) 
were believed to be in communication with the heavenly 
world by means of suddenly heard oracular voices called 
Bath-kot (* daughter'—z.e., echo, ‘of the Voice’), a 
parallel to which in Arabian superstition has been 
pointed out by Wellhausen.? 

The exceptions to the rule that the post-exilic prophets 
are unnamed are Malachi, Joel, and Obadiah. И is 
doubtful, however, whether we can trust the tradition. 

(a) As to the name (or title) s2x$p, ‘ Malachi,’ it was 
probably taken from Mal.3: by the redactor of the 
'Twelve Prophets, who is also apparently the author of 
the superscriptions in Zech. 9: 12r. If so, ʻaxbn in the 
heading (Mal. 1 1) should not be reproduced as ‘ Malachi,’ 
but rendered * my messenger.'? Even if (as the present 
writer has suggested) охур, both in Mal. 31 and in the 
heading, should be corrected into ORDD (Michael) this 


would not involve the assumption that the name of the 
prophetic writer was Michael, for ‘Michael’ in 3: 
would plainly refer to the angelic patron of the people 
of Israel (Dan. 1013 2: 121). 

(2) As to ‘Joel the son of Pethuel,’ the probability is 
that the name was prefixed by the redactor out of his 
own head. It is likely enough that in some late historical 
midrash mention was made of a prophet bearing this 
name. 

‘Son of Bethuel’ (so we should probably read with G) may 
very well mean ‘inhabitant of (the southern) Bethel,’ which we 
conjecture to have been a place and district in the Negeb, 
famous in the history of religion (cp Tubal in Ezek. 382; see 
col. 3881, n.). The Negeb in the regal period was, according to 
our theory, the nursery of prophets of Yahwé ; in the (pre-Macca- 
bean) post-exilic period, however, no Judahite prophetic writer 
would have been called ‘son of Bethnel,’ because the Negeb 
was at that time occupied by the Edomites. 

(c) As to ‘Obadiah’ (елду), which is most probably 
a post-exilic modification of some ethnic, perhaps ‘Arabi 


(%27у, Arabian), this name, too, is most probably 


fictitious; 2Ch.177 shows that it would naturally 
suggest itself as a companion to Joel (= Jerahmeel ? +), 
Jonah (= Jehonathan ? 5), and Micah (= Michaiah). 
Most probably, therefore, Zechariah may be regarded 
as the last prophet of the school of Amos, Hosea, and 
Isaiah, and though he is but a poor specimen of that 
great school, and hardly enables us to divine what a 
wonderful elevation or transformation of nature could 
result from the prophetic call, we look upon him with 
reverence as the latest representative of the ‘ goodly 
company.'  Henceforth it was upon the enemies of 
Yahwé's people that judgment was to be denounced ; 
for Israel itself the gentle comforter, the earnest ex- 
horter, the wise teacher, the unveiler of times and 
seasons, not the lion-like announcer of [srael's certain 
destruction, was the minister of God whom the com- 


1 See OPs. p. 39, note kk. С 

2 This may be thought to illustrate Mt. 3 ту Jn. 1228; if so, 
it is the highest glorification of folk-lore. The passage from Jn. 
may be quoted. ‘Then came there a voice from heaven. . . . 
The people therefore that stocd by and heard it, said that it 
thundered : others said, An angel spake to him.’ 

3 Clem. Alex. mentions ‘ Malachi’ as 6 év tots 6wSexa ayyeAos 
(ed. Dindorf, 2 9922 10224 105 2 110 15). 

4 * Ben-hail' in 2 Ch. 17 7 no doubt comes from ‘ Ben jerahmeel.' 

5 Jehonathan is probably a modification of Nethaniah, which 
like NETHANEEL (g.v.) ultimately comes from the ethnic Ethani 
(pointing to the Negeb). Ср $ 4. 
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munity required. And so, when for a little while, just 
before the appearance of Jesus, JONN tHE BAPTIST 
[g.v.] preached in the wilderness of 
Bst Judæa, he combined with his threatening 
* comfort. The old prophetic writings had 
before his time been supplemented, and the supple- 
menters had introduced into them bright pictures of the 
Messianie king. But whereas the supplementers were 
writers merely, John was a forceful personality of the 
type of Elijah. To many of his contemporaries, there- 
fore, he appeared like one of the old prophets come 
back; and to us, at any rate, it is an interesting 
coincidence! that, according to one form of the Gospel 
tradition, the father of John was ‘a certain priest named 
Zacharias’ (Lk. 15). Ht is plain, however, that the 
message of the Baptist was deeply modified by the 
parallel announcement of the advent of the Messiah. 
In fact, between the prophet Zechariah, and John the 
son of Zacharias, eomes the development of apocalyptic, 
a specimen of which has even been tacked on to the 
Book of Zechariah (see EscHATOLOGY, $ 46). It isa 
truly wonderful development, witha style, principles, 
and method which are all its own, and which have been 
dealt with elsewhere (see APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE). 
That John the Baptist or any contemporary enthusiast 
founded a school of prophets, cannot be shown. It 
is, therefore, all the more surprising, as long as we 
regard all the sayings in the Sermon on the Mount 
as authentic words of Jesus, that he should have 
warned his hearers against ‘false prophets,’ and 
announced their miserable fate (Mt. 71519, cp 2411). 
If, however, we admit that the discourses ascribed 
to the great teacher were adapted (as the early 
Hebrew prophecies were adapted) to a later age by 
the insertion of sayings not really uttered by the 
principal speaker, we shall see that later Christian 
circumstances both may and must be referred to. That 
there were 'prophets' in the early Christian. com- 
munities is, indeed, a well-known fact (see, e.g., Acts 
13: Rom. 126 1 Сог1228 141 f; Eph. 220 35 411 Rev. 
182024). lt remains to illustrate and explain this 
phenomenon from the now famous though but recently 
recovered treatise called the Didachée, or ‘ Teaching of 
the Apostles.' т. к. С. (S$ 24-29). 


В. CHRISTIAN PROPHETS. 


The ultimate triumph in the primitive church of the 
ministry of office, over what we may call the ministry of 
Prouet enthusiasm, has made it difficult for us 
B on 913 to realise that there ever was a time when 
nu t is bishops, presbyters, and deacons were 
a cathe prominent figures of the ecclesi- 
astical community. It has been the recovery of the 
Didaché, or ‘ Teaching of the Apostles,’ which has been 
mainly instrumental in opening our eyes to a different 
state of things; and a large part of the value of this 
book has lain for us in the faet that it has enabled us to 
recognise in other early Christian documents parallels, 
more or less close, to those very features which at first 
sight strike us as most strange in the Christian society 
which it deseribes. Accordingly, we shall bring to- 
gether some of the later notices of the prophetie office, 
before considering the references which are made to it 
in the NT. 

The chief figures in the church in the locality pictured 
for us in the DzdacAé are not bishops and deacons, who 
are only mentioned towards the end of the book, but 
apostles and prophets. The apostles are missionaries, 
who travel continually, and do not settle down in any 
Christian community ; their gift is for the world outside. 
The gift of the prophets, however, is for the church itself, 
and they may travel or settle, as they choose (chap. 13). 
Their function is that of speaking ‘in the Spirit '—z.e., 
under the influence of an immediate inspiration, declaring 


1 To make the coincidence complete, John’s father should have 
belonged 10 the ‘course’ of Iddo (cp Neh. 12 4 16) not of Abijah. 
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the will of God in the Christian assembly. Especially at 
the Eucharist the prophet's gift comes into play : he is 
free from restriction to the otherwise prescribed formule, 
and may ‘ give thanks as he chooses’ (chap. 10). "This 
seems to imply that if a prophet were present he would 
supersede all others in the celebration of the Eucharist. 

The regard in which prophets are to be held demands, 
first, that their utterances and actions, however strange, 
are to be above criticism—to oppose them is the sin 
against the Holy Ghost (chap. 11). Secondly, that they 
are to be well provided for, and to receive first-fruits of 
every kind ; ‘for they are your high priests’ (chap. 13). 
It is clear from this that the prophet has no superior in 
the community in which he resides. 

Here, then, we see the Prophetic Order at its greatest 
height ; but it is to be noted that we already have 
indications of the dangers which beset it as an institution. 

(a) There are eounterfeit prophets, who must be 
guarded against. Certain simple rules for discrimination 
are laid down. 

(^) There are prophets, apparently genuine, whose 
actions challenge the gravest suspicion ; but they may 
not be judged by men ; they are to be left to the divine 
judgment. In this, reference is probably made to 
immoral acts defended as typical of the union between 
Christ and his church, and further justified as parallel to 
certain symbolic acts of the OT prophets. 

(c) Prophecy has been already abused by the covetous- 
ness of prophets, who have demanded food or money 
when speaking under the prophetic influence. 

(d) Yet more important is it to observe the struggle 
which is beginning between prophecy, as an institution, 
and the local administrative order. ‘Appoint for your- 
selves,’ we read, ‘bishops and deacons worthy of the 
Lord’ (chap. 15). These are ‘not to be despised,’ as 
probably they often were by those who esteemed the 
prophetic enthusiasm as the supreme authority. Pro- 
phets are clearly not numerous ; a local church may be 
without any prophet at all. The advent of a prophet 
to such a church would throw the local ministry at once 
into the shade. Yet, after all, those functions of the 
prophet which were essential to the welfare of the 
church could be sufficiently discharged by the local 
officers, the bishops and deacons: ‘for they also 
minister to you the ministry of the prophets and 
teachers.’ Here we see the elements of a rivalry, 
insignificant at first, but destined to overthrow the 
prophetic institution. ‘Time was too strong for the 
extemporaneous and enthusiastic, and was all on the 
side of the regular and permanent authority. ‘The 
bishops and deacons, still waiting in the background, 
plainly have the future before them. 

Besides these dangers to which prophecy as an 
institution was exposed, there was another and a very 
31.In'Shepherd diffevent one, ооа ме бпа indica- 

of Heras’ tions in the Shepherd of Hermas. 
In turning from the Dzdaché to the 
Shepherd we pass from E. to W. We are no longer 
among a scattered population, with its churches here 
and there, visited by eminent strangers with prophetic 
gifts. We аге in the great city of Rome, where the 
conditions of life are wholly different. We are, more- 
over, amid heathen surroundings, at a time when the little 
of earnest religion that survives gathers round magicians 
and diviners. Неге prophecy has other perils. 

The date of the Shepherd is much disputed. Тһе 
book is permeated with the language of ‘The Two 
Ways,’ if not of the entire Didaché. If it is to be 
placed so Jate as the middle of the second century, it 
must be purposely archaic in form, and intended to be 
regarded as an earlier production. In this case the 
picture of the true and the false prophet may be in part 
a faney portraiture ; we have little or nothing besides to 
make us suppose that there ever was an order of pro- 
phets in the Roman church. 

Hermas is shown a vision of the false prophet 
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(Л/ана. 11). His powers are not unreal, but diabolic ; 
his practices are those of heathen mantic prophecy. 
He gives auswers privately to those who consult him ; 
he is dumb in the assembly of believers. The 
true prophet speaks only in the Christian congregation ; 
the false prophet prophesies in a corner for reward. 

No doubt there was something of this mantic pro- 
phecy within the Christian church. Simon Magus, and 
the legends that cluster round his name, are a proof of 
it. Moreover the accusation of magic, so often brought 
against the Christians, was perhaps not always un- 
founded. The very name of ‘prophet’ must iu any 
case have suggested it to the heathen mind. 

This mantic prophecy was of course wholly different 
from Christian prophecy. But the confusion was in- 
evitable ; and the writer of the Shepherd is at pains to 
emphasise the true distinction. 

‘Two character sketches of the satirist Lucian throw a 
lurid light on this possible abuse of the prophetic 
position. One is entitled ‘Alexander, or the false 
diviner'; it shows us the practice of sooth-saying and 
oracle-mongering as it flourished in the Greek and 
Roman world of the second century. The other, ‘ The 
death of Peregrinus,' is more directly important for the 
illustration of our subject. We see here the kind of 
impostor who then travelled and traded on the religious 
sentiment. Among other transformations Peregrinus 
adopts the rôle of Christian prophet. He is spoken 
of as interpreting the sacred books of the Christians, 
and as writing fresh ones for them. He even goes to 
prison as a confessor, and is well looked after there by 
the widows and other members of the church.  Pre- 
sently he is detected and disgraced, and he ends as a 
Cynic philosopher, burning himself at the Olympic 
festival in order to gratify the passion of his life, the 
desire for notoriety. It is to be noted that Peregrinus 
is distinctly spoken of as a ‘ prophet,’ and that, although 
previously unknown, he rises at once to a position of 
pre-eminence in the Christian community. 

'Thus far, then, we have seen the Order of Christian 
Prophets, as it is depicted for us in the Didaché, a 
document which, however, it must not be forgotten, 
represents an imperfect type of Christian soclety, con- 
fined perhaps within a narrow local range. We have 
seen, too, the perils of various kinds to which that order 
was by its very nature exposed ; and we have seen side 
by side with it the administrative order, sometimes 
temporarily overshadowed by it, but destined to abide 
as the permanent ministry of the church when prophecy 
as an institution had passed away. 

Let us now look back to the NT, and ask what is the 
position of the Christian prophet there. The conception 

of a prophet, as it had gradually been 
LUE worked out in the history of Israel, was 
that of a man who speaks from God, to warn, to 
console, sometimes to foretell. Such voices of God 
had long been silent when John the Baptist recalled the 
figure of the prophet Elijah. Once more men listened 
to the divine voice speaking through a man’s lips. ‘A 
prophet, and more than a prophet’ (Lk.726) had 
appeared. The work of Jesus himself is several times 
described as prophetic, and his hearers spoke of him as 
‘a great prophet’ (Lk. 7 16). 

The new Israel of God could not be thought of as 
less fully equipped for its divine mission than the old 
Israel had been. On the day of Pentecost the words of 
Joel were remembered : * I will pour out of my Spirit 
- . . and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy’ 
(Joel 31[228]. Agabus, Judas, Silas, the four daughters 
of Philip, are specially named as prophets and prophet- 
esses (Acts 1128 2110 1532 219). Agabus foretold 
events; butas a rule the function of the prophets was to 
declare the divine will, as at Antioch, when Barnabas and 
Saul weresent on their first mission (Acts 131 f. ), or again, 
when prophecy pointed out Timothy to be the ordained 
companion of Paul (т Tim.118 4:4). Besides this it 
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was their part to make exhortation and to give thanks 
in the Christian assembly (x Cor. 144 7). 

In Paul's earliest letter to a Greek church he has to 
defend the position of prophecy: ‘Quench not the 
Spirit, despise not prophesyings' (т Thess. 520).} In 
Corinth he has to check the extravagance of some who 
exercised the gift in a tumultuous manner, and he lays 
down as a guiding principle, that ‘the spirits of the 


` prophets are subject to the prophets’ (x Cor. 1432). See 


SPIRITUAL GIFTS. Inthe Epistle to the Ephesians we 
read that the church is ‘ built on the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets’ (220); that to ‘his holy apostles 
and prophets’ the mystery of Christ is revealed (35) ; 
and that among the gifts of the ascended Lord to his 
church, ‘some’ are ‘apostles, some prophets, some 
evangelists, some pastors and teachers’ (411)—words 
which recall an earlier passage, 1 Cor. 1228: ‘God 
appointed in the church first apostles, secondly 
prophets.’ 

The Apocalypse, in its first and last chapters, is 
distinctly described as a ‘prophecy’ (13 227 7), and 
the seer in one passage is linked with ‘his brethren the 
prophets’ (229). ‘The saints and apostles and 
prophets’ are called upon to rejoice over the fall of 
Babylon, which has shed ‘the blood of prophets and 
saints’ (182024). In the letter to Thyatira (220) 
' Jezebel which calleth herself a prophetess,’ if not an 
individual woman claiming inspiration, at any rate 
represents an abuse of the gift of prophecy for immoral 
purposes. 

It seems probable that there is some connection which 
has not yet been worked out between the Didaché and 
Second Peter. "That epistle gains a new significance 
when we read it in the light of what we now know of 
Christian prophecy and the perils which beset it. After 
a mention of ‘the prophetic word, to which ye do well 
in taking heed’ (2 Pet. 119), follows a terrific denuncia- 
tion of the ‘ false teachers’ who are said to correspond 
to the false prophets of the ancient Israel (2: f£) Their 
immorality and their opposition to constituted authority 
is emphasised both here and in the parallel section of 
Jude. They are compared to Balaam who prophesied 
for hire, and to Korah who resisted Moses and Aaron. 
The prophecy of Enoch is quoted against them (Jude 14). 
They are denounced as a disgrace to the Christian love- 
feasts (2 Pet. 213 Jude 12). It may be that the title of 
prophet is purposely avoided in speaking of them. 
They have their visions and dreams; but they are 
‘sensual (psychic), not having the Spirit’ (Jude 19). In 
contrast with such, true prophecy is again mentioned, 
and the faithful are charged to remember earlier utter- 
ances of ‘the holy prophets’ (2 Pet. 32). That in some 
of these passages we cannot sharply distinguish between 
O'T and NT prophecy is perhaps due to an intentional 
vagueness on the part of the writer. 

The NT, then, leaves us no room to doubt that in 
the primitive church next in importance to the apostles 
stood the Christian prophets. Prophecy, like other 
charismata, was an endowment of the church as a 
whole. This is clear from the scene at Pentecost (for 
we cannot entirely sever prophecy from the gift of 
tongues), and also from another significant occasion 
when prophecy followed the laying on of apostolic 
hands. But, like other charismafa, it manifested 
itself especially in certain individuals. No human 
choice, however, determined their selection ; and this in 
itself differentiated them from the administrative officers 
of the church. The prophetic gift was immediately 
recognised wherever it appeared, and its possession 
raised the humblest to a position of eminence. 

Besides the biblical names which we have mentioned, 
we hear of Ammia of Philadelphia and Quadratus of 
Athens as exercising the prophetic gift (Eus. HE 517), 
and other prophets and prophetesses appear among 


1 [That Paul himself had ‘ visions and revelations of the Lord’ 
appears from 2 Cor. 12 1 f. ; cp Acts 139 27 10.] 
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32b. Other 
prophets ; 
Montanism. 


The strangely interesting revivalis- 
tic movement called the Phrygian heresy, 
and commonly known as Montanism, 
was a vast effort to resuscitate prophecy, 
and to magnify the enthusiastic authority 
against the administrative. 

Montanus and his two prophetesses, Prisca and 
Maximilla, based their extravagant claims on the great 
chapters of the Fourth Gospel in which the Holy Spirit 
is promised as the Paraclete who shall guide the church 
into all the truth. They claimed that in their persons 
this promise was at last fulfilled, and that they were 
new incarnations of the deity, with authority to super- 
sede the teachings of the apostles, and even to say more 
than had been said by Jesus himself. The spirit of this 
movement rapidly spread westward. Rome, Carthage, 
and Gaul were all stirred by it. It was a moment 
when the church was harassed by persecution, and 
men’s minds were excited and thrown somewhat off 
their balance. ‘The martyrs of Lyons and the martyrs 
of Africa alike show sympathy with the movement, 
though in a tempered form. lt seemed to a great 
spirit like 'l'ertullian's that the church's love had been 
growing cold, and that it needed some startling revival 
such as Montanism promised to inaugurate. 

It is not clear how far this ‘new prophecy,’ as it was 
called, stood in a direct line of succession to the primi- 
tive Christian prophets. ‘Those who sought to harmonise 
it with the Catholic church certainly quoted the earlier 
prophets in its justification. The movement failed, less 
perhaps from its early extravagances than from the 
inherent weakness of prophecy as a system. 

]t has had several parallels in later history, such as 
the Anabaptists of the Reformation period, and yet 
more notably the Irvingites of a recent generation ; we 
might perhaps add to the list the self-denying but ex- 
travagant zeal of the Salvation Army. Every such 
endeavour has witnessed to a truth—a truth which the 
church in its ordered sobriety is perpetually in danger 
of dropping out of sight ; but it has isolated that truth 
from other complementary truths; it has divorced 
enthusiasm from order, and erected it into a supreme 
authority. Again and again organisation has been too 
strong for it, and prophecy as an institution has proved 
to be incapable of permanent resuscitation. 

In its most spiritual element the gift of prophecy may 
be said never to have become extinct in the Christian 
church. Age after age has seen the 
rise of great teachers, alike within and 
without the ranks of the regular ministry : men who 
were dominated by a sense of immediate mission from 
God, and filled with a conviction which imparted itself 
by contagion to their hearers. But prophecy as an 
institution is what we have been considering, and as 
such it was destined to pass away, leaving those of its 
functions which were vital to the church's well-being to 
be discharged as a rule by the settled ministry, which 
rose to its full height only on its rival's fall. 

In reviewing the causes of the disappearance of the 
prophetic order, we may give the first place to this 
necessary rivalry with the administrative authority. To 
the prophets themselves no administrative functions are 
ever assigned. This very exemption led to a contrast 
and ultimately to a conflict between them and the regular 
church officers. It became intolerable, as time went 
on, that the ordinary officers should be liable to contra- 
dietion and opposition from irresponsible enthusiasts 
coming and going as they chose. So long as adminis- 
tration was quite subordinate, and the prophets were 
true expounders of a divine message, all would go well ; 
but the expansion and general settlement of the church 
gave a growing importance to the official class, and a 
dual control was inconsistent with the church's unity. 
Moreover, as we have seen, the institution of prophecy 
contained the elements of its own dissolution. Even to 
the genuine prophet the fulfilment of his function 
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brought serious peril. The loss of self-control involved 
in the ecstatic condition—and ecstasy was a common, 
though not universal, accompaniment of prophecy—has 
often been observed to have a weakening effect on 
morals. Already in the NT we have found indications 
that immorality was sheltering itself under a prophetic 
guise. Again, the prestige and emoluments attaching 
to the prophetic gift made it worth while for unworthy 
persons to simulate the possession of it. Nor was it 
easy to discriminate between the true inspiration and 
the sensual excitement which strove to counterfeit it. 
Once more, in the Greek and Roman world magic and 
mantic prophecy was everywhere in full play; and it 
was inevitable that Christian prophecy should conie to 
be confused with practices which had this at least in 
common with it, that they claimed to be direct com- 
munications with the invisible world. 

We need not seek further for the causes of its decay. 
It had served its turn in the first enthusiastic stage of 
the Christian church. As the church grew larger and 
stronger, stress was of necessity laid upon the permanent 
organisation on which its corporate unity depended. 
Irregularity was destined to give way to regularity, and 
the ministry of enthusiasm yielded to the ministry of 
office. J. ^. R. (88 30-33). 


C. SURVEY OF THE PROPHETIC LITERATURE. 


We now proceed to take a survey of the prophetic 
literature in the narrower sense of the word. We shall 
treat first of documents whose authors' names 
84. Intro- 2. known ($$ hen of th ; 
duction А, $$ 35-42), then of the anonymous 
writings (88 43-45), and we shall pass over 
narratives other than those imbedded in collections of 
written prophecies. It is true, by taking this course we 
shall give the reader no idea of the large influence of 
prophecy on historical literature and on the religious 
poetry of the community. This omission (enforced 
upon us by the limits of our work) is, however, to some 
extent repaired by anticipation in the article HISTORICAL 
LITERATURE, $$ 3-8, то; see also HYMNS, § 2, and 
any good commentary on the Psalms. On Christian 
prophetic literature it is unnecessary to speak here at 
length. The Apocalypse of John is called a ‘ prophecy’ 
(Rev.13 227 f), because it declares ‘things which 
must shortly come to pass’ (Rev. 11), though it was 
not on this account that it was admitted into the Canon. 
Prophecy, indeed, had come more and more to be 
regarded as having to do with eschatology (cp Smend, 
AT Rel.-gesch.?) 342), and since the ‘last things’ were 
thought to be close at hand, the definition of the con- 
tents of the Johannine Apocalypse may be applied to 
apocalyptic writings in general. A recently expressed 
view ! that the synoptic Gospels come to us through the 
(Christian) prophets is not likely to meet with accept- 
ance. See, further, OLD-CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, 
and on Christian prophets, ср above, $$ 30 7 
Our starting-point, therefore, will be taken, not at 
the so-called oracles of BALAAM [g.v.], but at the 
short but important book of Amos, which 
35. Amos. у 
suggests so many hard problems—textual, 
exegetical, and historical (see AMos, BOOK OF); we 
shall assume the results of critical analysis. Most 
readers, perhaps, have no doubt that the author of the 
book (see 7 14 f., and ср 11) was а herdman of Tekoa, 
and also a cultivator of sycomore figs. lt is not clear, 
however, how a Tekoite herdman can have interested 
himself so much in the northern kingdom. — ' It required 
no small courage for a Judzean to enter Israelite territory 
for the express purpose of interfering in the religious 
and social life of the nation, denouncing everything as 
corrupt, threatening swift and utter ruin.'? Moreover, 
how does Amos come to have two occupations, which 


1 E. C. Selwyn, The Christian Prophets (1901). 
2 Dr. J. Taylor, in Hastings’ 1874. 
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appear to require two different residences (AMOS, § 2)? 
Is this at all likely? and if it is a faet, why does Amos 
take the trouble to communicate it to Amaziah? ‘These 
diffieulties may predispose us to adopt the results of the 
present writer's most recent textual eritieism of the 
prophecies of Amos, which are connected with the 
theory that they are in every sense a S. Palestinian 
work, being specially concerned with the NEGEB [4.v. ], 
and that this region in the time of Amos belonged to 


N. Israel. 

For the latter point, see 2 К, 142528 (emended text), ‘and 
they shall oppress you from the region about Maacath to the 
wady of Arabia.’ Cp, however, col. 2406, notes 5 and 6, which 
are based on the traditional view that the great enemies of Israel 
before the Assyrians were the Aramzans of Damascus. 

According to the theory in question, for example, among the 
places and regions mentioned in chaps. 13-3 3 we find Ciishim 
(less probably Kidshim), Jerahmeel, Missür (see MiznarM), 
Amalek, Rehóbóoth, which, in the emended text, take the place 
of Damascus, Gilead, Moab, Ammon, Rabbah respectively. 
Jt is also at a southern Bethel that Amos encounters rhe 
hostility of the priest Amaziah (710), and among the chief 
offences of the Israelites it is mentioned that they resort to the 
southern sanctuaries— Bethel,’ Jerahmeel (= Dan?), * Dan’ (see 
Luz, 2), Shimron, and Beer-sheha (44 55 814), which are also 
not improbably referred to as ‘the high places (bamoth) of 
Isaac’ (7 9), Isaac [g.z.] being popularly regarded as the patron 
ofthe Negeb. Lastly, the region to which the Israelites are to 
be carried captive is described as being beyond Cusham (5 27, 
see SALMA). It now becomes clear where the prophet’s native 
place must have been. yipn (Tekoa), like оклр, (see JOKTHEEL), 
is a perfectly natural corruption of byona (Jerahmeel), and 
С`7р22 in 1 1 probably comes from O12 or 2р7 [2, ‘a native 
of Harim,’ or ‘of Rekem.’1 The same origin should most prob- 
ably be assigned to pa in 7 14, while pou in the same passage 
is not less clearly а fresh corruption of bamo. In 7 15, too, 
bs "3x2 (‘from behind the flock ') is probably a distortion of 


Nom qpn22 ‘from Cushan-Jerahmeel.' 


We have ealled Amos a prophet, and one of the 
‘higher prophets’ he certainly was. Even after remov- 
ing the various post-exilic insertions, however, there is 
much in the book that we can with diffieulty suppose to 
have been uttered in public. Was this really the work 
of Amos? or may we suppose a school of early prophetic 
writers to have worked up fragmentary notes of the 
prophecies of Amos, and given them a striking literary 
form? Asa scholar who does not question the traditional 
view has remarked, ‘it might be difficult to trace any 
connection between the orderliness that Amos displays 
in his book and his vocation, unless, indeed, we are 
bold enough to account for it by the leisure enjoyed 
by the Oriental shepherd.'? Another scholar, who is 
equally faithful to tradition, has endeavoured to prove 
the existence of the strophic form in the writings ascribed 
to this prophet.? Certainly the prophecies in 13-216 
and 46-:: are highly artistic in structure. But is it not 
the easiest. solution of an undeniable difficulty that 
Amos, whom we can scarcely suppose to have turned 
his mind to the elegances of the poet's art, gave way 
to the solicitations of diseiples, and permitted them to 
edit his propheeies for a publie which only the disciples 
ventured to imagine as probable? If this conjecture be 
accepted, all the more interest attaches to the prophetic 
visions in chaps. 7-9, because these visions are here 
described in the autobiographic style. 

Biographical too is the opening of the next great 
literary monument of prophecy (Hos.12-68/:.). 1 
36. Hosea. er indeed tell us who Hosea was; 

ut if we may adopt an explanation of 
‘Gomer, bath Diblaim' (13), based upon textual con- 
jecture, it does mention that Hosea's wife was a Jerah- 
meelite,* and this strongly favours the hypothesis that 


l pean (Harim) and opi (Rekem) are both to be explained as 


corruptions of bysmy (Jerahmeel) For HARM (Ezra 2 32) cp 
Ezra 2 31, where ‘ the other Elam’ should be * Jerahmeel." For 
Rekem, cp REKEM, SELA, and altogether see Crit. Bib, 

2 Mitchell, -42205(2) [1900], 9. 

3 Lóhr, Untersuchungen zum Buch Amos (1901). 

4 Both 393 and moz3 (1 3) are probably corruptions of byona. 
The extraordinary words in 326 we take to be corruptions of the 
name of Hosea's wife. This is confirmed by 65's veBeA otvov— 
ponsson See Crit. Bib. 
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Hosea, like Amos (probably), was an Israelite dwelling 
in the Jerahmeelite Negeb. 

We can easily understand that either from his own travels or 
from the statements of the many Israelites who flocked to the 
southern sanctuaries, such a person would be well acquainted 
with the moral and political circumstances of northern Israel. At 
the same time, he would have a not less keen interest inthe Negeb. 
Some place-names in the MT of Hosea which have been thought 
to refer to №, Israel, in the true text most probably refer to the 
Negeb,! and the * Asshur ' and ‘ Mizraim ‘(read rather ‘ Mizrim’) 
of which lie speaks refer to regions to the S. of Palestine. As 
in the prophecies of Amos, one of the chief offences of the N. 
Israelites is their resorting ro the sanctuaries of (according to the 
hypothesis) the Negeb. ‘This must be the reason why, accord- 
ing to Hosea’s biography, the prophet married a Jerahmeelite 
wife. The relapse of Israel into a lower form of religion was 
symbolised by his union with a ‘ daughter of Jerahmeel,’ because 
Baal-worship, or calf-worship (Hosea identifies ‘ Baal’ with the 
‘calf’), was practised at the Jerahmeelite sanctuaries. ‘ Lo- 
ruhamah ' and ‘ Lo-ammi,’ the names of Hosea’s children, are 
no doubt suggested by the name ‘ Jerahmeel.’2 

The second ehapter (after the later insertions have 
been removed) is almost a commentary on the bio- 
graphical fragment; Israel's Baal-worship is its adultery, 
the punishment of which is desolation of the land. 
Generally, however, Hosea delights in short abrupt sen- 
tenees (hence the epithet applied to his style by Jerome : 
commaticus). As the late A. B. Davidson? well says, ‘he 
little addresses the people ; rather, turning his face away 
from them, he speaks of them to himself in shuddering, 
disjointed monologue.’ His literary originality is perhaps 
shown by the fact that there are no important phraseo- 
logical points of contaet between him and Amos. 

The burden of Hosea’s warnings to northern Israel and the 
Negeb, however, is surely not uninfluenced by that of the warn- 
ings of his older contemporary tothe same regions. ‘I will cause 
you to go into captivity beyond Cusham,’ says Amos (527); they 
will not return to Yahwe, says Hosea, then they shall return 
to Misrim, to Geshur (Hos. 115; 93), to Jerahmeel (7 16).4 EV, 
it is true, once introduces the Egyptian ‘ Memphis ' into Hosea’s 
threatenings (96); but the Hebrew is яё, which occurs nowhere 
else and is doubtless corrupt (see Mempnis, Norn). 

Isaiah is a true successor of Amos and Hosea; he 
combines the ethical severity so transeendently manifest 
37. Isaiah in the former with the emotional warmth 

P ' of the latter. He is not indeed a N. 
Israelite ; Judah and Jerusalem are the main objects of 
his prophetic threatenings. But he is well aware of the 
material strength of the N. Arabian peoples aud of the 
pernicious religious influence whieh proceeds from 
* Jerahmeel.'® The primary object of the Jerahmeelites 
outside of the Israelitish Negeb was to regain the cities 
which had formerly been in their occupation. But their 
ambition was not limited to this. They made incursions 
both into Israel and into Judah, and in Isaiah's time 
under ‘Rezin king of Aram (Jerahmeel)' they even 
threatened Jerusalem® (2 K.165 15.71). Jerahmecl, 
however, has ceased to be the instrument of Yahwé's 
vengeance ; it is, according to the present theory of a 
number of misunderstood passages, one of the four 
peoples of which Isaiah is commissioned to predict the 
punishment, the others being Israel, Judah, and Assyria. 

Isaiah's poetie capacity is elear from the very earliest 
of his works (25-21). It is plausible to suppose that 
he had not yet eome forward as a prophet when he 


1 Partly by corruption, partly by editorial manipulation, the 
names have often been miswritten. ‘Mizpah’ and ‘Tabor’ 
(51) should probably be ‘ Zarephath’ and * Rehohoth.' ‘Gilgal’ 
(415 915 1212 [11]) aud * Gilead'(68 12 12 [11]) should be * Jerah- 
meel’; * Shechem' (69) should be* Cūshām.’ *Jezreel' (14 £., 11 
[22D is no doubt right ; but it is probably the southern Jezreel 
that is meant (see § 7). 

2 Cp Is. 291 / (read Ўкопт апа buona sb). py in ору xd 
very probably (like бкр) comes from byona. 

3 Hastings’ DA, 2425 a. 

4 The only considerable emendation here is bysn-p for by ко 
in 716; Pasek warns us to examine the text. See Crit. БІ. 

5 In 26 07р? 150 should certainly be own Top хоо, 
‘they аге full of diviners of Jerahmeel,’ and in 220 the idols 
which the Israelites cast away are described in the true text as 
having been made by the Jerahmeelites (see MorE). 

6 See Crit. Bib. ; REzZIN. A similar case is recorded in 2 K. 
1217. "Though this is not yet in the commentaries, the Hazael 
who 'set his face to go up to Jerusalem' was no doubt a N. 
Arabian king. Cp also 2 Ch. 149 (see ZERAH). 
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produced this splendid poetic description of the day of 
Yahwe. At present it stands as the introduction to 
Some prophetic passages such as Isaiah might really 
have uttered.! This position, however, is presumably 
due to the editor who is responsible for the fitting 
together of the fragments of prophecy whieh follow. 
There is, however, another prophetic poem, the strophie 
structure of which can be more distinetly made out. In 
an article on * prophetic ZiZera?ure' it may be permissible 
to devote a few lines to so remarkable a production. 

It would seem at first sight as if the strophic divisions 
were (a) 98 [7]-12 [11]; (2) 913 [12]-17 [16] ; (с) 918 [17)- 
21[2o]; (4) 101-4. In the third strophe, however, the 
two halves do not cohere well. It is probable that 
only the first half is correct, and that the third couplet 
of the strophe (919 [18] а, ^) should run— 


Зу the wrath of Yahwe the land is overthrown, 
And the people become as food for Shéol. 


The three following couplets (one of which, * Manasseh, 
Ephraim,’ etc., is probably a gloss) seem to have 
come from some other context containing a description 
of anarchy and oppression. How the third strophe 
closed, we do not know. The fourth stanza can scarcely 
have been 101-4, which belongs probably (without the 
refrain, v. 46) to the grand succession of ‘woes’ on 
the sinners of Judah in 58-24. Possibly it has taken 
the place of 526-29, which describes the approach of the 
enemy who is to *overthrow ' the land, and make the 
people ‘as food for Shéol.' That the last strophe has 
no refrain, is quite natural. "Very possibly indeed the 
preceding strophe had none. For after the enemy 
(Assyria ?) had come from afar, and carried the people 
into exile (figuratively described in v. то 4), what room 
was there for any further blow? Very grand is the 
refrain (* For all this,' etc.), and surely not less impres- 
sive than a thunder-peal ; but the poet refused to carry 
it on when the sense forbade. 

The first strophe speaks of the inroads of Rezin and the N. 
Arabians; the second of a great slaughter (in battle? or in a 
usurper's Insurrection ?) ; the third and the fourth of the ruin 
brought by an Assyrian invasion. In z. то [11], y, as Lagarde 
saw, is a miswritten тул, and (as even this able critic did not see) 
VI'N (as IX often in the Pss.) is an error for MIW ‘Arabians.’ 


Apparently this fine though fragmentary poem refers, 
not at all to Judah, but to the northern kingdom. ‘This 
has been doubted, but the unemended test gives no 
continuous sense, and the result of the emendations is 
confirmed by the explanation given of ‘the people, all 
of it’ in 15. 99 [8]—viz., ‘ Ephraim and the inhabitants 
of Samaria.’ As time went on, we may suppose the 
poetic impulse declined and the prophetie greatly 
increased. ‘The rnin of N. Israel is predicted, most 
think, in 84 and in 28:-6,? and inclusively at least in 
69-13 and 171-11. 

The last of these deserves special notice because of the com- 
bination of Aram or Damascus with Ephraim (N. Israel) It is 
most usual to date this prophecy before the ‘ Syro-Ephraimitish 
war,’ chiefly because no reference is made to the joint attack of 
Syria and Israel on Judah. The general chronological view of 
the prophecy may perhaps be correct, but at any rate (as recent 
criticism suggests) ‘Ephraim’ in z. 3 is a corruption of ‘ Jerah- 
meel,' and ‘ Aram’ in the same verse means the same N. Arabian 
people, while * Dammesek ' (Damascus) is miswritten for Kidsam 
or perhaps rather * Cüshàm,' and ‘ Aroer’ (v. 2) for ‘Arab’ or 
*Arbim.' [tis judgment upon the ancient foe of Israel that Isaiah 
here prophesies, but also upon Israel itself, which (if we may infer 
anything from the combination of vz. 1-3 with zz. 4-11) has 
found it necessary or expedient to enter into an alliance with 
‹ Jerahmeel.' Judah, too, in spite of the Jerahmeelite invasion 
(chap. 7),3 probably found reason to seek a Misrite(Jerahmeelite) 
alliance at a later day (see col. 2201, n. 1). 

It is very possible that notes of Isaiah’s discourses 
were partly worked up by the disciples of whom he 
speaks in 816. For 12-26 this view seems to suggest 
the only adequate explanation of the phenomena ; but 
we cannot venture with any dogmatic positiveness to 
limit its application to this passage. Nevertheless, 

131-15, and 16-24, omitting certain later insertions (see 
SBOT). 

2 See, however, below, on Micah (§ 38). 

3 See Rezin, and Crit, Bib. 
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there appears to be no rashness in adopting the general 
verdict of critics that Isaiah, take him all in all, is the 
greatest of the older prophets whose discourses have 
been committed to writing, though the unique versa- 
tility ascribed to him by Ewald may be incapable of 
strictly critical proof.! 

Micah, being a younger contemporary of Isaiah, may 
naturally be expected to show traces of his influence. 

3 So much at least appears to be certain— 
38. Micah. that both prophets announce the ruin of 
Judah and Jerusalem (15. 221-14; Міс. 312). lt is also 
generally held that both predict the fall of Samaria (Is. 
281-4 Mic.12-7), though the predictions were written 
down only after Samaria's fall had occurred.? It is very 
possible, however, that the prevalent opinion is mistaken. 

Amos and Hosea, rightly read, both point, we believe, to the 
southern sanctuaries as the cause of sin to the northern kingdom, 
and Isaiah (26 20, see above $ 37) speaks of * Jerahmeel ’ as exer- 
cising a baleful influence on Judah. This seems to show what 
Micah means (15) by ‘the transgression of Jacob '— namely, 
pone —and the ‘sin of the house of Judah’—namely, pbe. 
The former name should in fact probably be read PPY Ѕнімком 
[g.7.], and the latter bony Jerahmeel. And in 15.9813 
D'UN IY is not improbably a corruption of bwin соз 
* Cusham-jerahmeel ' ; the reference will in this case be to some 
important Jerahmeelite city (cp SHECHEM, 2), probably the 
same as that called * Shimron' by Micah. Both prophets antici- 
ү the devastation of the Negeb, its cities and its sanctuaries, 

y the Assyrians. 

The historical value of Micah is therefore greater 
than his religious originality, unless indeed we take in 
portions of the book which criticism tends more and 
more to disallow (see MICAH [BooK]) From a literary 
as well as a religious point of view, this country prophet 
contrasts unfavourably with the great city prophet 
Isaiah. "There is, however, in 24 (if Stade and Nowack 
may be followed) a little £rzà£ or dirge which deserves 
attention as an illustration of Budde's kinah-metre (see 
LAMENTATION, $ 2). 

The next prophet in chronological order, according to 
most, is Nahum, of whom Driver? remarks that ‘of all 
39. Nabum and ne prophets he is the Buc who in 

Habs ignity апі force approaches most 
nearly to Isaiah.’ There is, however, 
much to be done before we ean say that we thoroughly 
understand him (see NAHUM) ; underneath our present 
text it is possible to trace a prophecy which related, not to 
Nineveh, but to the Jerahmeclite capital. The key to 
the prophecy is іп 115 [21], which, though it forms part 
of a late alphabetic poem, may nevertheless be used as a 
commentary on the prophecy. The passage runs (we 
omit a few words), ‘O Judah, keep thy festivals, 
perform thy vows, for no more shall 5*53 pass through 
thee ; he is consumed, eut off.’ bbs is almost certainly 
miswritten for bons.” The prophet himself describes 
the city to which he refers as ‘city of the Arammites ' ê 
(Jerahmeelites), and its king as ‘king of Assur,’ Z.e., 
the southern Geshur (21 318) ; in 28 37 its name is given 
as mz, which is probably miswritten for bunny. The city 
whose fate is likened to that of mss is called (38) in MT 
pow xi (RV, No-amon). lt may have been Janoah, a 


city in N. Israel depopulated by Tiglath-pileser (2 K. 
15 29)—/.e,, Yenu'am? (see JANOAH). If so, Nah. 2 f. 
was written after 734 B.C. ; the prophet himself was 
perhaps a native of the Negeb ; ‘ Elkoshite' may come 
from ‘ Eshcolite,? Very possibly we may venture on a 


1 This seems to the present writer certain. 
Driver's Zz£rod. (ch. 8). 

2 Cp Smend, 47 Fel.-gesch.(2) 237, n. 2. 

3 Note the reference to the idols (symbols of Yahwé?) in 
Mic. 17. 

4 Introd., 315. 

5 This is one of a group of passages (Is. 358 521 Toel3[4]17) 
in which the names of the N. Arabian oppressors of the Jews are 
cleverly obscured. See Crit, Bid. 

6 Reading, in 31, D'22N for MT’s 0°23 (cp D27 for DJIN 
Ps, 51 16). | 

7 Peiser's explanation (see ELKOSHITE) is no doubt attractive ; 
but the evidence pointing towards a southern origin for ‘ Kish 
(to which name Peiser refers as a parallel) is strong. pm 
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still more definite statement. Relying on requisite 
emendations of passages in Is.7 and 8, we miay lay it 
down as in a very high degree probable that the N. 
Arabians invaded Judah, and that as a punishment 
Isaiah expected the N. Arabian border of Palestine to 
be devastated by the Assyrians. It is reasonable to 
assume that Nah. 2 f. was written in the course of this 
Assyrian invasion, after certain N. Israelitish distriets 
(ineluding the eity of Janoah) had been taken, but 
before Cush or Jerahmeel had felt the heavy hand of 
the conqueror. ‘That its predietion really was fulfilled 
we may probably infer from  Tiglath-pileser's own 
mention of a campaign against N. Arabia and Gaza, 
and from the double notiee in 2 K. 1529 (from the 
document whieh Kittel ealls K) and 169 (from Kittel's 
A).! It was reserved for a postexilie writer, whose 
work, however, has been edited in sueh a way as to 
destroy the true geographieal reference, to produee an 
edifying story deseribing how, after an initial aet of 
disobedience, а prophet of Israel, at the divine com- 
mand, warned the eapital of the Jerahmeelites of its 


danger, not without happy results (see § 44). 

This result places Nah. 2 / (in its original form) about a 
century earlier than the date assigned to it by the new critical 
tradition. No critic, however, will deny that there are difficulties 
in the ordinary view (see N anum [Воок]). One of these demands 
special notice here. If Nahum’s oracle really refers to Nineveh, 
it follows that either Isaiah or Nahum was under a serious 
illusion ; for Isaiah distinctly calls Assyria the ‘rod of Yahwé’s 
wrath’ (Is.105), whereas Nahum describes the oppression of 
‘ Nineveh’ as wicked injustice.2 It was, however, quite in ac- 
cordance with the prophetic tradition (see Am. 1 3-5) lo accuse 
Cusham (or Jerahmeel) of transgressions so great that they 
deserved the severest punishment. 


The denunciations of the troublesome Jerahmeelite 
neighbours still continue; the captivity spoken of in 
2 K.169 (?) was therefore only partial. Habakkuk is 
the true suecessor of Nahum. For it is plain that the 
wicked who seeks to annihilate one who is more righteous 
than he (Hab. I13) is the same oppressor whom Nahum 
(319) has already aceused of far-reaching wickedness. 
‘This oppressor is soon to be put down, and to suffer the 
fate which he has destined for Judah, at the hand of 
the Chaldwans.  Crities have generally thought of the 
Assyrians ; but the Assyrian suzerainty eould hardly 
have awakened the indignation so energetically and 
poetieally expressed by Habakkuk.? We inay probably 
venture, with Driver, to place the prophecy in the reign 
of Jehoiakim. + 

Zephaniah is a follower of Isaiah, but laeks that 
prophet's elassie moderation (Zeph. 13); nor does he 

.4,, conneet the announcement of the ‘day 

en е of Yahwe’ with any high moral purpose, 
Ee ans Oe 211 and 38-10 being, as Smend points 
N Arabians out, not part of the original Book of 

i * Zephaniah. We must not, however, 
contrast Zephaniah with Amos, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, on 
the ground that he ‘threatens all nations from Ethiopia 
to Assyria,'? for ‘ Assur,’ as so often, is substituted for 
‘Geshur,’ ‘ Nineveh’ is misread for 'Jerahmeel,' and 
‘Cush’ is the well-authenticated Cush of N. Arabia. 
Who is the intended instrument of Yahwé's vengeance, 
is not stated. If, however, the destroyers ‘from the 
north’ in Jer. 462 614 are the Seythians, we can hardly 
suppose that the same destroyers are meant in Zephaniah, 
for the prophet says (213) that Yahwe ‘will stretch out 
his hand against the N.’ See ZEPHANIAH [Book]. 
(Nahum), too, may reasonably be connected with ethnics like 
МАНАМ, NAHAMANI, etc, 


1655 ayb; (Gilead and Galilee) in the former very possibly 
comes from byan (Jerahmeel) ; and peni in the latter from 
блр (Kidsim=Kadesh) or rather 0413 (Саѕћат = Cush, in N. 
Arabia). 

2 See Smend, AT Rel. -gesch.(2), 240 f. 

3 That the Jerahmeelites are referred to is also suggested by 
Hab. 37 (‘the tents of CusHan’). The poem in Hab. 3 must be 
later than Habakkuk ; but the editor who inserted it may have 
been partly influenced by this reference to the N. Arabian Cush. 
A certain geographical consistency need not be denied. 

4 On the composition of the book see Nanum (Book or). 

5 Smend, of. cit. 243. 
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In reality, Zeph. 213 and Јег. 465 63:6 represent 
changes in the prophetic attitude towards the people 
or peoples referred to. ‘The North’ in these and in 
the similar related passages should probably be 
'Zaphon. ‘This is а name eonneeted with the N. 
Arabian border of Palestine (see PARADISE, § 4), and 
probably equivalent to Misrim (see MIZRAIM, $22). It 
appears that not only Jeremiah's late biographer,! but 
even the supplementers of his fragmentary work (see 
S 45), regarded him as a prophet of N. Arabia as well 
as of Judah; and in the contexts of Јег. 462 614 oecur 
names which point, in the former case with probability, 
in the latter with certainty, to an invasion from the S. 
'This view is confirmed by a group of other passages 
in the little poems ascribed with most eonfidenee to 
Jeremiah himself. 


(a) Jer. 4157 ‘For hark! one declares from Dan, and 
makes known calamity from Mount Jerahmeel. Misrites come 
from the land of Jerahmeel, and utter their voice (battle-cry) 
against the cities of Judah.' This presupposes textual cor- 
rections.  Duhm's defence of the traditional text is a plain 
makeshift,—‘ It seems thar the remnant of N. Israel at the foot 
of Antilibanus and on the Ephraimite mountains were still in 
touch with Judah and Benjamin (cp 415 /A).' But the Dan 
intended must be a southern Dan (= Halusah), and ‘ Ephraim,’ 
as often, is miswritten for ‘ Jerahmeel’; 415 is corrupt. 

(6) 5 16, ‘The snorting of his horses is heard from Dan.’ A 
place situated at the extreme northern limit is not appropriate. 
(c) 6 1, * Blow the trumpet in Tekoa, raise up a signal at Beth- 
jerahmeel.' Duhm remarks that, Tekoa and presumably Berh- 
haccerem (?) being places in the S., the reference to them must 
bean interpolation. This suits the Scythian theory, no doubt, 
but is the resource of despair. (4) 216, ‘Also the sons of the 


impious (read C'E3n) will break thee to pieces, the sons of 
Jerahmeel '-—ze., a desolating Jerahmeelite invasion will be 
Judah's punishment for copying the religion of Geshur (MT 
* Shihor' and ‘ASSur’) and Misrim (MT Misraim); see 7. 18. 
Cp NorH, TAHPANHES. (е) and (/) 515 / and 2220 may also 
probably be added (see Crt. Bib.) The former passage 15 
specially important because мүм pn RT Imn €; seems to be 
an early explanatory gloss=‘that is, the Ethanite nation; that 
is, the Jerahmeelite nation.’ 

This result is important, not only as confirming our 
conviction of the perennial influence of N. Arabia on 
the political and religious history of Judah, but also as 
supplying fresh material for an opinion on the ehrono- 
logy of Jeremiah's works.? In their present form, this 
prophet’s genuine works are certainly monuments of 
the later period of his ministry. 

Tradition connects Jeremiah with a seribe named 
Baruch. tis probable that, like the pre-exilic prophets 
al Jeremiah in general, he was too much absorbed in 

: intereourse with his God to think much 
continued. : : 
of the means of perpetuating his revela- 
tions. At the same time we ean quite well imagine 
him dictating his prophecies—whieh are often rather 
poetie elegies than diseourses—to a faithful seribe. 
Clearly this involves no disparagement to Jeremiah's 
poetie talent; Baruch, if he was really the author of 
the biographie sections, or of part of them,? was too 
prosaic a person to have meddled with the strueture of 
his masters poems. lt is noteworthy that one of the 
biographie sections contains a little poem (see LAMEN- 
TATION, § 2), consisting of two pentameters, which is 
aseribed to Jeremiah. In Duhm's opinion it is ар elegy 
on the fate of the people of Judah ; but the prophet's 
biographer had aeeess to more poems of Jeremiah than 
we now possess. 

According to the late A. B. Davidson,* the literary 
remains of Jeremiah are formally less perfeet than those 
of Isaiah ; ‘the poetieal rhythm is not so regular, losing 


1 See Jer. 27 3, where sy and pws are, as in Joel 3 [4] 4, cor- 
ruptions of х0 Missur. 


, 

2 The descriptions of the Jerahmeelite invasion, even if only 
anticipative, can hardly have been written long before the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim (2 K. 24 2). 

3 Duhm accepts this view. N. Schmidt, however, denies that 
any part of our present Book of Jeremiah can be ascribed to 
Baruch. He also rejects the narrative in chap. 36 altogether 
(see JEREMIAH [Book], § 9, 17), whilst Duhm (288) regards 
this as an 'important narrative on Jeremiah's activity as a 
writer.’ 

4 Hastings’ DB 2 576a. 
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itself often in elevated prose.' This shows us some of | regarded as typical specimens of their age, and Zechariah 


the points to which future study must be directed. We 
must determine more exactly the extent of the literary 
remains of these prophets, and in correcting the faults 
of the traditional text must pay more regard to metre. 
Criticism has till lately somewhat neglected Jeremiah, 
Duhm and Cornill, however, have opened up new paths, 
and a stricter textual criticism may assist us in deter- 
mining between them where they differ. Comparing 
their results, we find those of Cornill the less startling. 
According to him, it would be an error to try to bring 
the (genuine) poetical passages of Jeremiah into correct 
strophic pentameters (' Kinah-strophes’) ог trimeters. 
Apart from a few lyrical z»Zermezzi in strophes of 
pentameters, Jeremiah does not advance beyond ir- 
regular verses (* Knittelversen '); and but for the strophic 
structure of his poems, we might describe his style as 
rhythmic prose. — Duhm, however, says, ‘ Most of the 
poems are very short (on the average containing less 
than five Massoretic verses); the metre is everywhere 
the same, quatrains with alternately three and two 
beats.’ He adds that the poetical diction is correspond- 
ingly simple and natural, popular in the best sense, and 
on this account touching and even overpowering, and 
that in its abundance of striking and original images it 
reveals a born poet. This characterisation is based on 
the short poems, about sixty in number, which Duhm 
assigns to this prophet. 

If Jeremiah is distinguished as a poet by his natural- 
ness, Ezekiel is no less conspicuous for his excessive 
43 Ezskislto dude р book indeed is much 

: more a work of literature than of 

Zechariah. А 
prophecy, in the 
sense of the word ‘ prophecy’ (see EZEKIEL [Book], § 
2) He himself tells us of a time when from physical 
incapacity he had to suspend his utterance of the 
message of woe to his people (326); and though we 
cannot doubt that he addressed assemblies of the 
exiles——commonly in similitudes (oben; see PROVERB) 
of опе kind or another (2049 [2135])—it is plain that he 
gave a more elaborate form to these addresses with a 
view to their publication. He excels in ġřnðtk or 
dirges (for references see LAMENTATION, § 2); but 
partly from textual corruption, partly from the extensive 
modifications introduced by an editor, who confounded 
чуо (Missur = the N, Arabian Musri) with 55 (Sor = Tyre) 
and гуз (Misrim, also = Musri) with psa, itis difficult 
to reconstruct their original form.! ^ According to 
Kraetzschmar, the book is full of doublets and parallel 
texts (see especially 11-3 13 f. 34-9 49-17; 61K 71-9 
87 f. 95-7 1018 ff. 1221-27 178-10 16-20 1821-29 23 40-44 
2122-24 253-7 262-14 19-21 3022-26 343-154 38 39 4318-27 
4521/7). If this critic is right, we may even speak of 
two recensions of the text, one of which is shorter and 
speaks of Ezekiel in the third person (see Kraetzschmar 
on 12 f. 2424), and is probably based on an excerpt 
from the longer one, in which Ezekiel himself is the 
speaker. ‘The combination of these recensions is 
obviously the work of a redactor. Since the text of © 
presents the same phenomena as МТ, the redaction 
must have taken place before that version was made. 

lt has been asserted that the prophets use visions 
'as a vehicle in which they bring home to man's highest 
faculties the providential mysteries with which they feel 
themselves inspired.’ This is at any rate not wholly 
untrue of Ezekiel and (especially) Zechariah, whose 
visions seem to be to a great extent artificial and 
literary. Such visions indeed are distinctively character- 
istic of the later period of prophetic and semi-prophetic 
literature. Haggai may have none, and ' Malachi’ 
may have none; but they cannot in this respect be 


1 Kraetzschmar has bestowed much pains both on the cor- 
rection of the text (after ahle predecessors, especially Cornill) 
and on the metrical arrangement of Ezekiel's poems. He 
overlooks, however, the worst corruptions—those of names of 
countries. 
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gives us no less than eight visions (17-68), of the 
artificiality of which there can hardly be a doubt (see 
ZECHARIAH [BooK]). Certainly, as Moulton says,! 
no other prophecy equals Zechariah's sevenfold (eight- 
fold) vision in the demand it makes on the imaginative 
powers. From a literary point of view, however, must 
we not add that it contrasts disadvantageously with the 
simple, natural, and truly poetic visions of Is. 40-48? 


D. JERAIIMEELITE THEORY. 


The writers called ‘ prophetic’ who chronologically 
precede Ezekiel, Haggai, and Zechariah are fully 
prophetic, but only half literary ; the 
nameless writers who follow these 
Is. 40-66 transitional personages are in the full 

i * sense literary, but at most only half 
prophetic. That they would have assumed the title 
of prophets may confidently be denied, and yet the 
existence of a secondary prophetic element in them is 
too plain to require proof. Even ‘ Malachi,’ who is on 
the whole (see MALAcil, 8 7) dry and prosaic in style, 
in 3 1-5 catches something of the old prophetic enthusiasm, 
whilst the succession of writers of whom we have to 
speak next really succeed in assimilating much of that 
which is best in the old prophets, of course apart from 
their unique authoritativeness. From a literary point 
of view, we may, if we like, criticise them; but at any 
rate they care much about style and imagery, and have 
produced a new style of literature. For us perhaps the 
most interesting feature of their work is the elaboration 
of the Messianic idea. We find it first (so at least a 
Strict criticism suggests) in Ezekiel (3423 f. 3724 f. ; ср 
the gloss in Hos. 335); the Second Isaiah, however, 
apparently dispenses with it;? Zechariah too, in the 
original text of Zech. 612 f., must have referred, not to 
a future Messiah, but to ZERUBBABEL? [g.z.]. When, 
however, the hopes attached to this prince were dis- 
appointed, devout and patriotic men of the semi-pro- 
phetie school looked into the future, and found there a 
son of David, marked out by God as, under him, the 
king of Israel, the perfect king—the Messiah (1s. 96[5]): 

* And the angel of Yahwé calls his name, 
Protector of Israel, Prince of prosperity,’ і 
With regard to Is. 40-66, it is important to mention 
that though the results attained (see Isa1A11 [Book]) 
without the help of the new Jerahmeelite theory are toa 
great extent sound, a number of critical details require 
re-examination, 

For instance, in the light of this theory it becomes at once highly 
probable that the composition of chaps. 40-55 should he placed in N. 
Arabia. That this book (as we may fairly call it) has been much 
edited, is certain, and no one can be surprised that sometimes 
(though not so often as in Ezekiel) there are traces of an earlier 
and very different text underlying the present one (see Crit. Bib.) 
Four passages at any rate may be referred to. (æ) 41 1-4, where 
the Jerahmeelites and Edomites seem to be called upon to listen 
to the prophetic writer's argument, This consists of a highly 
coloured description cf the victorious march of Cyrus, which 
has Jerahmeel—the land where the writer and his fellows are 
pining in extle—for its goal. (7) The second is 4222, where the 
Jews are spoken of as despoiled in Edom and plundered 
among the Jerahmeelites. (c) Next comes 4314, where Yahwé 
says that he has sent to Jerahmeel, and will lay the Terahmeelites 
low; and (d) 524 A, where it is affirmed that Yahwé's people 
went down to Misrim to sojourn, but were oppressed by the 
Geshurites without cause (cp Lam. 56, and LAMENTATIONS, 8 
7), and that the Ishmaelites and Jerahmeelites act madly, and 
blaspheme the name of Yahwé (cp Ps. 741018, and PsaLws, $ 
28, v.). It may Бе added that in at least one important passage 
of the third part of Isaiah (56-66) there seems to be a reference 
to Jerahmeelite oppressors (63 19, for pos read mbnont ô), 
though we are far from asserting that 637-64 12 [11] is of the 
same date as 40-55, 


43. Semi-pro- 
phetic writers: 


l 4 Short Introd. to the Literature of the Bible, 260 (1901). 

2 Sellin (Studien, 1 [1901]. however, interprets the ‘Servant 
of Yahwé'’ in the Second Isaiah as a poetic description of 
Jehoiachin. See SERVANT OF THE LoRp. 

3 See Duhm, Jeremia, 181 f. 

3 For the emendation of the text here assumed, see Crit. B:5.; 
cp also Lagarde, Semitica (ad loc.). 

5 The preceding word should possibly be y334~ (‘our lords 
are Jerahmeelites’); ср 2613. 
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The work of the Second Isaiah (which can hardly 
have come down to us in its integrity) is clearly enough 
only semi-prophetic. The writer is a thinker, a rhetori- 
cian, and a poet; possibly he has also been a pastor ; 
but the element of strictly prophetic revelation is 
secondary, a circumstance with which the anonymity of 
the work is closely connected. In truth, a prophet was 
not needed at this period of Israel's history. The dis- 
cipline of exile and the self-denying labours of Jeremiah, 
the Deuteronomist, and Ezekiel had produced their due 
effect on a noble minority of exiles. "The truth of the 
unique greatness of Yahwé, the creator of the world 
and the maker of history, had been burnt into their 
inmost being, and to this truth corresponded the sister- 
truth. of Yahwé's election and appropriation of the 
prophet-people Israel. It was needful, no doubt, to be 
able to declare in the name of Yahwe that Israel would 
be 'justified' in the eyes of the world, and would be 
restored to its own land, there to serve its God, and to 
give an example of a righteous people. The chief 
thing, however, was to complete the education of the 
exiled people, and to quicken the zeal of less advanced 
individuals, by presenting a many-sided picture of the 
nature of God. ‘The most distinctly predictive passages 
are 429 433 14 19 f. 4426-28 451-314. Upon the whole, 
however, the writer regards himself as merely one who 
has seen or divined beforehand the fulfilment of that 
series of prophecies which is, to him, among the most 
decisive proofs of the unique divinitv of Yahwe. 

The Jerahmeelite theory has also a 


Eco del special bearing on Is. 24-27, on the addi- 
УТЫП Б tions to the Book of Micah, on Joel, on 
affected by 


‘Obadiah,'! and on both parts of the 

e.g., Joel and composite Book of Zechariah; also on 

Ё Jonah the story of Jonah, and on the Book of 
d Jeremiah. 


T wo of these have been considered in the light of that theory 
already (see Mican [Book], OBADIAH (Book]). As to Is. 24-27 
we can here only point out that, on grounds of analogy, te and 
psn must be Geshur and Misrim. As to Joel, it can hardly be 
rash to say that chap. 3[4] is closely akin to the latter part of 
the Book of Obadiah, referring as it does to the valley of 
Zephath or Zarephath (* Jehoshaphat, v. 12, is certainly wrong 2), 
and to Missur or Misrim? and Edom (vv. 4 19) as the cruel 
enemies of Judah who shall receive fitting retribution. It now 
appears possible definitely to solve the problem of ysy (220); 
evidently this word should be a N. Arabian erhnic— viz., 
Sephonite (see $ 41). The reference is to the Jerahmeelites, 
whom Ezekiel has already indicated (‘ Gog-Magog ' ; see $ 27) 
as the eschatological foe of Yahwe's people. We now see how 
necessary it is to view the locnsts in Joel 1 2, not as mere 
locusts, but as harhingers of the Day of Yahwé.4 Indeed, the 
presence of the ethnic ‘Sephonite’ in 220 (pointing forward to 
chap. 3 [1]) is already presumptive evidence against a dual origin 
ofthe book. The reconsideration of the problems of both parts 
of Zechariah must be reserved (see ZECHARIAH [Book]). 

A still more interesting specimen of editorial manipu- 
lation is furnished by the Book of Jonah (author un- 
known). 

Great light has been thrown by a succession of critics on the 
story in its present form ; but criticism cannot stop short here. 
We have seen ($ 7) that the territory recovered by Jeroboam II. 
for Israel was really the Negeb, and that the foes from whom it 
was taken were the Jerahmeelites (C'22X); also that the prophet 
Jonah is described, according to an extremely probable emenda- 
tion of 2 K.1425, as a Maacathite? (see МААСАН). We have 
also seen ($ 39) that ‘Nineveh’ (my in Nah. 2837 has been 
partly corrupted, partly altered, from ‘ Jerahineel ' (5x73), and 
that ‘the great city’ (2933[7] тул) in Gen. 1012 has sprung 
out of the same place-name; ‘god’ (œnbx) and ‘king’ (зл) аге 
also familiar distortions of *Jerahmeel' (brono). It now 
becomes highly probable that the mission of Jonah was, not to 
Nineveh, but to the capital of the Jerahmeelites, and that the 


this theory : 


1 Probably an editor's transformation of Arabi, ‘ Arabian.’ 

2 Till the right key had been applied, it was natural to emend 
navi into usen (JEHOSHAPHAT, VALLEY OF). See, however, 
SHAPHAT. 

3 For [V'SY УУ read XP, and for neba read ЛЕ. 

4 See Wellhausen and Nowack оп the passage ; and cp JOEL 
[Boox], 88 5, 7. 

5 By * Gath-hepher' is probably meant some southern locality. 
‘Hepher’ appears to have been a southern clan-name (see 
ELIPHELET, 2). 
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story about the ‘great city,’ the ‘city great unto Elohim, a 
journey . . .,' has developed out of the simple phrase ‘the спу 
of Jerahmeel.' The journey of the prophet was therefore not 
more difficult than that of Elijah or Elisha (boib men of the 
Negeb) to Cusham (т K. 19 15 2 K. 87); and the king of Jerah- 
meel (not of Nineveh—an unparalleled expression) might not 
unnaturally listen to his preaching, as Hazael, Elisha's nominee 
for the crown of Aram or Jerahmeel, listened to Elisha (2 K. 
88-13, see 8 7). The story of Jonah in its original form may, 
therefore, most naturally be viewed as a Midrash on 2 K. 14 25. 
Jonah prophesied to Jehoahaz (?) the future reconquest of the 
Vegeb (so 2 K. states); but he also, at the bidding of a merciful 
God, warned Jerahmeel of its danger, so that by a timely 
repentance the capilal of Jerahmeel escaped destruction. In 
boih its forms the story is presumably post-exilic. 
'The same editorial tendency to alter the geographical 
setting meets us over and over again in the pro- 


phetic writings ; Habakkuk, Haggai, and 


сезш Malachi are the only ones which seem to 
» o have escaped its operation. Of the re- 
JOE sults in some of these books we have 


spoken already ; and though vastly more 
remains to be said, all that we can do here is to throw 
some fresh light on parts of Jeremiah, the extremely 
interesting phenomena of which book are just now 
attracting special attention. The parts referred to are 
the work of post-exilic writers, mostly supplementers. 

It has puzzled critics to account for the fact that the 
place of Јег. 46-51 (the prophecies against foreign 
nations) in © is between 2513 and 2515; we should 
have expected these chapters to have followed, not 
preceded, the list of nations in vv.15-26. Мапу other 
small and great problenis have also taxed their ingenuity, 
among which it is enough to mention the historical 
difficulty of the unconfirmed reference (cp JEREMIAH 
[Book], $ 14) to a battle between Nebuchadrezzar and 
Pharaoh-necoh at Carchemish (162), and the difficulty 
of finding a historical background for the oracle (so 
strangely placed in a collection of prophecies ascribed 
to Jeremiah) against Elam (4934-39) We are well 
within the mark, however, in saving that there have been 
corruption and editorial modification on a large scale, 
both in the list of nations in 25 15-26 and in chaps. 46-51. 
As to the list, it is enough to refer to SHESHACH, and 
to point out that the peoples which are to drink the 
wine-cup of judgment are, besides Judah, the various 
М. Arabian populations. The manipulation needed was 
but slight, and we can with ease, after omitting ditto- 
graphed names, restore the original form of the passage! 
(cp also 27 3 2814, and see Crit. ВіР.). We now see to 
what extent Jeremiah was, according to Jer. lro, ‘set 
over the nations.’ With regard to 46-51, some details 
are given under MIGDOL, NO-AMON, Хорн, TAH- 
PANHES, LEB-KAMAI, MERATHAIM, PEKOD, SHE- 
SHACH. It mustsuffice here to add that pena ( Damascus !) 
in 4923 is necessarily a corruption of rep (Kidshàm), 
or cena (Ciisham), леп (Hamath !) of Maacath, and 
spun, probably (cp REPHIDIM) of Jerahmeel ; and that 
p»y (Elam !) in 4934 f. —a late addition, it would seem 
—is, doubtless, a corruption of холч" (Jerahmeel?). 
How far insertions were made by the later editor to 
convert the original prophecies оп Misrim and Jerah- 
meel into prophecies on Misraim and Babel (Babylon) 
cannot here be discussed. Several of the headings, at 
any rate (462 471 4934), have received additions sug- 
gested by the editor's faulty view of the historical refer- 
ence of the prophecies.? 'The final redaction of Jeremiah 

1 This restoration (see SHESHACH), together with the fact that 
there seems to һе a tendency (cp Moses, § 7)to convert Ferah- 
me elim into ‘бугт (* uncircumcised ’), enables us to restore the 
origina] text of Јег. 9 25, which is simply an announcement 
of the judgment impending over the N. Arabian peoples, but 
was placed where it now stands, after the text had become 
corrupted, as an edifying admonition to the Jews not lo rely on 
their circumcision, Cp, however, JEREMIAH [Book], 8 16. 


2 So also, most probably, in Is. 11 11 (see PATH ROS, SHINAR). 

3 The heading in 462 must originally have been simply 
Os? ‘concerning Misrim.' To this was added 125 baby 
beans NIEN Qr magix OSD ‘concerning the army of 
the king of Misrim, which was by the river Ephrath in Jerah- 
meel' (cp v. 6, where nes means ‘towards Zaphon’). 
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must therefore have been late, for in the original form 
of the prophecies in question it was held that Jeremiah 
(like Nahum, Ezekiel, and the Jonah of the story) 
was a prophet for N. Arabia. The idea of aseribing 
this group of prophecies on N. Arabia to Jeremiah was 
probably suggested by the tradition that he accompanied 
a band of Jews which sought refuge (2) in Misrim—z.e., 
in N. Arabia.! 

At this point it is necessary to refer to what is stated 
elsewhere (ISAIAH [Book], $ 3 7) relative to the present 
position of the study of Isaiah, which may without 
alteration be extended to the case of Jeremiah. Jere- 
miah, not less than Isaiah, in its present form is a post- 
exilie work, and we can hardly expect to find that the 
whole of a long passage is rightly ascribed to Jeremiah. 
'The insertions (we must not say, interpolations) both 
in Isaiah and in Jeremiah are of great interest for the 
study of Jewish religion. They range from very small 
additions, which may have seemed necessary to round 
off sections or paragraphs, to long compositions with a 
definite theological purpose. We confine ourselves here 
to the inserted passages in Jeremiah, which, aecording 
to Duhm, have a twofold origin, about 220 Massoretic 
verses belonging to the biography of Jeremiah by 
Baruch,? and about 850 verses to the writers who 
supplemented the works of Jeremiah and his disciple. 
The general object of these supplementers (and the 
same remark may be made of those who supplemented 
the first half of our Isaiah) was to produce an instructive 
and edifying book for popular use, not less comprehen- 
sive in range than authoritative in tone, and the supple- 
mentary portions were, for the period when they arose, 
the most important, because they suggested the interpre- 
tations and qualifications which the recognised religious 
leaders imposed on the fragmentary prophecies that 
formed the kernel of the book. ‘The work in its present 
form is, therefore, on a much lower level than the 
Fourth Gospel, because the object of the supplementers 
is not so much to present Jeremiah's personality in an 
idealised form adapted to a later age, as to invest their 
own ideas of Israel's past, present, and future with the 
authority of the last of the great pre-exilie prophets. 
From a literary point of view, the merits of this group 
of writers are not great. Ezekiel is the model for the 
denunciations, the Second Isaiah for the consolations ; 
Deuteronomic turns of expression are also not un- 
frequent, Assimilation and reproduction are, in fact, 
the notes of the prophetic or quasi-prophetic literature 
of the post-exilie period, which makes it often rather 
difficult to determine the date of its monuments. 

How the work of the original prophet (say, Isaiah or 
Jeremiah) is to be separated from that of supplementers, 
it is not so easy to explain briefly to 


pex ufus those who have not followed the pro- 

oH OE cesses of recent criticism. Nor shall 

we here attempt this task, which be- 
supplementers. 


longs rather to those most useful 
writers who are now in course of revolutionising our 
text-books of theologicalliterature. It may be remarked, 
however, that it is not wise to depend too much on the 
argument from the use of particular words or phrases, 
partly because a thorough textual criticism often throws 
much doubt on the traditional text, and partly because 
later writers, having before them the object of supple- 
menting the elder prophets, often avoid, so far as they 
can, words or forms which would be distinct indications 
of a late age, or even try to reproduce the phraseological 
colouring of their models. The argument from ideas 
and social background, and especially, when we ean be 
quite sure of the text, historical allusions, are of much 
more value. То these we shall soon be able to add the 
argument from metre (cp POETICAL LITERATURE, 
$ 8) Both Isaiah and Jeremiah have certain predi- 


1 Probably a trace of the tradition ofa Jerahmeelite captivity. 
Cp Micpo. 
2 See, however, JEREMIAH [Book], § 9. 
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lections as regards metre which ought to assist us 
greatly in determining the extent of their literary records. 
lt would be premature, however, to attempt as yet a 
summary of results on this head. For this as well as 
for other departments of prophetic study, it is urgently 
necessary that textual criticism should be practised on 
a larger scale, and to some extent by means of other 
methods than heretofore. Much that has been done 
will doubtless remain, and old methods will not be 
discarded ; but virtually new methods will have to be 
applied on the basis of a large acquaintance with the 
phenomena of the MT and 65, if progress is to be 
made in the knowledge of the prophetie writings. 

Here, therefore, the present sketch of the prophets, 
prophecy, and prophetic literature must be brought to 
a close. There are many points on which much greater 
fulness would have been easy, if we could only have 
assumed the correctness of the traditional text, or if we 
could have devoted space to the text-critical basis re- 
quisite for a fuller treatment of the points referred to. 
We have been obliged to select such points as appeared 
of most importance, in view of what has been said 
elsewhere on subjects connected with prophecy ; and 
these we have endeavoured to treat in the only way 
which seems, in the present position of our study, to be 
altogether justifiable, namely, in the light of the most 
thorough textual criticism accessible to us. But we are 
far from undervaluing the able work done by other 
methods, without which the more complete view of 
prophetie problems at which, with mingled hopes and 
fears, we are aiming would be impossible. For writers 
of all schools, for Delitzsch and Konig, not less than for 
Ewald, Wellhausen, and Duhm, every student of pro- 
phecy has the warmest regard; and what English- 
speaking or English-reading scholar will hesitate to join 
to these the name of the much-lamented A. B. Davidson? 

In the ancient and medizval church and in the dogmatic 
period of Protestantism, there was little or no attempt at 

А historical study of prophecy, and the pro- 
47. Literature. phetical books were found instructive only 

А through the application of allegorical ог 
typical exegesis. For details the reader may refer to Diestel, 
Gesok. d. AT (Jena, 1869), and, for the final form of orthodox 
Protestant views, to Witsius, De Prophetis et Prophetia. The 
growing sense of the insufficiency of this treatment towards the 
close of the period of dogmatism showed itself in various ways. 
On the one hand we have the revival of apocalyptic exegesis 
(by Cocceius and his school), which has continued to influence 
certain circles down to the present day, and has led to the most 
varied attempts to find in prophecy a history, written before the 
event, of all the chief vicissitudes of the Christian church down 
to the end of the world. On the other hand, Lowth's Lectures 
on Hebrew Poetry, and the same author's Comun. on /saiak 
(1778), show the beginnings of a tendency to look mainly at 
the aesthetic aspects of the prophetical books, and to view rhe 
prophets as enlightened religious poets. ‘This tendency culmi- 
nates in Eichhorn, Die Heb. Propheten (1816). Neither of these 
methods could do much for the historical understanding of the 
phenomena of prophecy as a whole, and the more liberal students 
of the OT were long blinded by the moralising unhistorical 
rationalism which succeeded the old orthodoxy. The first 
requisite of real progress, after dogmatic prejudices had been 
broken through, was to get a living conception of the history in 
which the prophets moved ; and this again called for a revision 
of all traditional notions as to the age of the various parts of 
Hebrew literature—criticism of the sources of the history, among 
which the prophetical books themselves take the first place. In 
recent times, therefore, advance in the understanding of the 
prophets has moved on fav? passu with the higher criticism, 
especially the criticism of the Pentateuch, and with the general 
study of Hebrew history ; and most works on the subject prior 
to Ewald must he regarded as quite antiquated except for the 
light they cast on detailed points of exegesis. On the prophets 
and rheir works in general [stimulus at any rate may even now 
be got from] Ewald's Propheten des Alten Bundes (1840-41,(?) 
1867-68, ET 1876-77). The subject is treated in all works on 
OT introduction (among which Kuenen's Onderzoek, vol. ii., 
claims the first place), and on OT theology (see especially 
Vatke, Rel. des AT Ms) On the theology of the prophets 
there is a separate work by Duhm, Die Theologie der Propheten, 
1875 [see also Duhm, Das GeAersnniss in der Religion, 1896, 
and his works on Isaiah and Jeremiah]. Kuenen’s De Profeten 
en de Profetie onder Israel, 2 vols., 1875 (ET, 1877 Prophets 
and Prophecy in Israel), is in form mainly a criticism of the 
traditional view of prophecy, and should therefore be compared 
with his Onderzoek and Godsdienst van Israel. A sketch of 
Hebrew prophecy in connection with the history down to the 
close of the eighth century is given by W. R. Smith, The 
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Prophets of Israel, 18820), 1895 ; the special literature is referred 
to in the articles on the several prophets. [See also Edersheim, 
Proph. and Hist. in relation to the Messiah, 1885 ; Kirkpatrick, 
The Doctrine of the Prophets, 1892; C. G. Montefiore, Religion 
of the Ancient Hebrews (Hibbert Lect.), 1893; G. A. Smith, 
Twelve Prophets, 2 vols., 1896, 1898; F. H. Woods, The Hope 
of Israel: a Review of the Argument from Prophecy, 1896 

(critical and conciliatory).] W. R. S. 
Articles by Oehler and Von Orelli in PAZ, 1st and. 2nd 
editions respectively. John Smith [the ‘Cambridge Platonist '], 
Select Discourses, 1660 (Discourse vi., ‘ Of Po э; Kohler, 
Der Prophetismus der Hebráer и. die Mantik der Griechen in 
ihrem gegenseitigen Verhdltniss (1861). Tholuck, Die Pro- 
pheten und die Weissagung® (1861). W. К. Smith, ' Prophecy 
in the Schools of the Continent,’ Brit. and For. Rev. 1870 (see 
§ 2); Elmslie, ‘On Prophetic Perspective,’ 2022. 1872 (see $ 25, 
end); Schwartzkopff, Die Prophetische Offenbarung (1896), 
and Giesebrecht, Die Berufsbegabung der ATlichen Pro- 
pheten, 1897 (both works criticise positions of other scholars ; 
Giesebrecht’s criticism of Kuenen 15 specially vigorous, but he 
is himself open to criticism); König, Der Ofenbarungsbegriff 
des AT, 2 vols., 1882 (see Giesebrecht, 21-35; König is, in 
fact, somewhat exuberant in his supernaturalism) ; Lotz, Gesch. 
s. Offenbarung im AT, 1891 (see Kautzsch's review, 74. Sé 
и. Ar. 1891, pp. 589-597). С. B. Gray, ‘Growth of the Pro- 
phetic Literature, New World, March 1899, pp. 124-143; S. 
Michelet [of Christiania], Zsraels Propheten als Träger der 
Offenbarung, 1898; Kittel, Prophetic и. Wetssagung, 1899; 
Konig, Das Berufshewusstsein der A T lichen Propheten, 1900; 

Kraetzschmar, Prophet und Seher in alten Israel (1901). 
On Christian prophecy, see Buckmann, ‘ Ueber die Wunder- 
kräfte bei den ersten Christen und ihr Erlöschen,” in the ZźscAr. 
Л d. ges. luther. Theol. u. Kirche, 1878, pp. 216-255 (learned but 
utterly uncritical); Bonwetsch, ‘Die Prophetie in apostol. und 
nachapostol. Zeitalter, in the Ztschr. f. kirchd, W'issensch. u. 
kirchl, Leben, 1884, pt. 8, p. 408 /, pt. 9, p. 460; Harnack, 
Die Lehre der zwölf Apostel, 1884, p. 93-137; E. C. Selwyn, 
The Christian Prophets, 1901 (too ingenious). 
т. K. C.} ($$ тетт, то [part], 24-29, 34-47); Н.С. 
(S т28); P. у. ($$ 14-18, то [part], 20-23); 
J. A. R. (88 30-33). 


PROPITIATION (iAacmoc, І Jn. 22 410; 1Aac- 
THPION, Rom. 325). See SACRIFICE, RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS, $ ІІ, also MERCY SEAT, 8 6 ff. 


PROSELYTE.  !t has appeared elsewhere (see 
STRANGER AND SOJOURNER, where the various Hebrew 
and Greek terms will be found) that 
: ver in the Priestly code approximates 
worshippers of ^ . к A pp 
Yahwèin the OT to its Judaistic use as proselyte (cp 

‘also 2 Ch. 3025). Indeed the yirē 
yahwè (moxt, © oi PoBotpevar Tov kÜptov), who 
appear in Ps. 1159-11 1182-4 13519 f. as a third class 
of worshippers of Yahwè, distinct from the house of 
Israel and the house of Aaron, are probably proselytes— 
in Acts 1316, ‘men of Israel, and ye that fear God’ 
(“Avdpes "IopanXetrat kai of PoBoimevor тди 0cóv) ; the 
latter class are clearly such, and so also the ‘ fearers’ 
[of the Lord] (ceBduevoe [róv кроу ]) in the Song of the 
Three Holy Children, Dan. 333 9o. With the exception, 
however, of these late, casual, and vague references, 
proselytes, in the full religious sense of NT times, do 
not appear in the OT, and the EV of the OT is entirely 
justified in always abstaining from the use of ‘ proselyte ' 
as a translation for gër. The way in which the ancient 
Israelite gérim and the OT teaching concerning them 
developed in the direction of the Jewish proselytes and 
Judaistic ideas about them, may be summarised as 
follows :— 

Proselyte (mporýàvros) is the term most frequently adopted 
by the Septuagint, especially in legal passages, 10 represent the 
Hehrew gër. The gér, or more fully gër wetdsad, is not any 
‘stranger, hut a stranger dwelling in a Hebrew community and 
enjoying a certain measure of protection. In old time at least 
the position of such a stranger was no doubt very insecure, for 
he had по strong kinsmen to take his part, and so, like the 
widow and the orphan, with whom many passages of the OT 
associate him, he was liable to oppression. In the law as well as 
by the prophets he is commended to the humane regard of his 
neighbours; but it would have been quite foreign to antique 
ideas to grant him equal rights (see Lev. 25 45 Deut. 23 20). 
Like the Arabic jär, therefore (whose name is at bottom the 
same), he must have generally sought to attach himself as a client 


1o some individual or community able to protect him, and so we 
must understand the metaphor in passages like Ps. 15 1 39 12. 


1. Non-Israelite 


1 Quotations from Prof. W. R. Smith's article * Prophecy’ in 
ER(9, vol. 18, are expressly given as such. 
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In the old Hebrew kingdom the word gër had a civil 
not a religious significance, and it would almost seem 
that a poor Israelite without inheritance might sink to the 
position of gér, which indeed is scarcely distinguishable 
from that of the Levite in Judg. 178, who went forth to 
sojourn (gër) where he might find a place. The ' exile’ 
and the ‘ restoration’ made a change in this as in all 
other aspects of Hebrew society. On the one hand 
Ezek. 47 22 and 15. 141 contemplate that the restored 
nation shall be recruited by strangers who are received 
on equal terms; but, since the Jews returned not as an 
independent nation but asa distinct religious community, 
this implies especially that the sons of the stranger, by 
joining Israel, observing the Sabbath, and holding fast 
to Yahwé's covenant, may gain adnission to all the 
privileges of the temple and its worship. So it is put 
in Is. 566 /., in marked contrast to the restrictions laid 
down in Deut. 233 7 f. That the views of the prophets 
had practical issue cannot be doubted ; even the foreign ! 
NETHINIM (g.v.) in the second temple were rapidly 
transformed not merely into good Israelites but into 
Levites. The condition of admission to the full 
privileges of an Israelite, in particular to the passover, 
is, according to the Priestly Code (Ex. 1248 Nu. 914), 
circumcision. 

The free admission of foreigners to the Jewish church 
is a mark of the universalistic tendency which, in spite 
of all the narrownesses of Judaism under the law, 
accompanied the break-up of the old national system. 
On the other hand, it presents a different line of transition 
from the purely civil to the religious meaning of ger. It 
demands that certain rules shall be enforced not only on 
Israelites proper but also on strangers sojourning in their 
land. ‘They are not to eat blood (I7 о), commit incest 
(1826), sacrifice to Moloch (202), or blaspheme Yahwe 
(2416); and for murder and other crimes they are to 
be answerable to the Hebrew authorities according to 
Hebrew law (24 22). 


The term mporńàvror, so frequent in © in the sense already 
explained, occurs only four times in the МТ.  Proselytes are 
. present at Pentecost (Acts210); one of the 
2. Terms in ‘deacons’ was a proselyte(6 5); Mt. 23 15 refers 
NT, etc. to the zeal of the Pharisees in making them ; 
апа in Acts 1343 (Antioch) we have rov сєВо- 
uévov mpooynAvtwy—perhaps a conflate reading But the 
repeatedly recurring doBovperoe tov Gedy (Acts 10, Cornelius ; 
13 16 26, speech at Antioch in Pisidia) and geBdmevoe tov Pedy 
(13 5o, women at Antioch ; 16 14, Lydia; 17 4, Thessalonica ; 17 17, 
Athens ; 18 7, Justus) are probably synonymous with mpogýàvrot 
(see helow, 8 5), as are émqAvs, de Execr. § 6, etc., and émgàvras, 
de Monarch. $ 7, etc., with Philo. 
Conversions to Judaism were not always spontaneous 
and disinterested. The Talmud speaks of 'lion' (ep 
2 K. 1725) and ‘ Esther ' (cp Esth. 817) 
3. Methods and proselytes, who became such through 
causes of 
точ] уызп fear or for the sake of profit, and of 
р у & other classes of interested converts 
(Huil. 36, Yeb. 246 ap. Jastrow). In Alexandria, for 
instance, the Jews were included among the privileged 
classes, and men wonld be attracted to Judaism by the 
prospect of an advantageous political status. Moreover, 
the propaganda of the Maccabaean princes was some- 
what Mohammedan in its character. The zeal of Simon 
for the law (т Macc. 1348 1414 35) must have induced 
many Gentiles to profess Judaism. John Hyreanus 
(Jos. dat. xiii. 91) compelled the Tdumzeans, Aristo- 
bulus (xiii. 113) the Iturzeans, and Alexander Jannzeus 
(xiii. 154) many cities, ete., especially in Eastern 
Palestine, to accept Judaism. The inhabitants of Pella 
refused, and their city was destroyed. When kings like 
Izates (Ant, 202) and great nobles became proselytes, 
many of their subjects and dependents would naturally 
follow suit. 
Many political and social circumstances aided prosely- 


1 [The theory of the foreign origin of the Nethinim, however, 
may he called in question. In Psarws (Book), § 27, it is main- 
tained that ‘Nethinim’ is a distortion of Ethanim — Ze, the 
b'ne Ethan, or Ethanites, corresponding to the bn'e Asaph or 
Asaphites.] d 
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tising, just as, later, they promoted the spread of 
Christianity. The Jews were dispersed throughout 
all the Mediterranean lands, and involved in many 
commercial dealings with Gentile neighbours. Thus 
there were countless opportunitics for the missionary 
spirit referred to in Mt. 2315, and, on the other hand, 
the Gentile inquirer could always learn what Judaism 
had to teach him. Тһе Septuagint was an instrument 
of the enthusiasm of the one, and an answer to the 
questions of the other. The alliances and wars of the 
Maccabees and the Herods with Gentile states provided 
occasions of proselytising. The Hellenising and Roman- 
ising proclivities of the Jewish parties and schools 
represented by the Herods, Philo, and Josephus, rendered 
them anxious to set Judaism before their foreign patrons 
in the most favourable light. 

Moreover, the prevalent scepticism as to the ancient 
national religions left a void which many were anxious 
to fill by faith in some new religion, and Judaism met 
this craving. Doubtless some conversions were the 
result of superstition—we read of proselytes converted 
by the advice of a dreamer or interpreter of dreams,— 
but others were due to the response of a religious nature 
to religious teaching. Probably, to some extent the 
work of Paul and other apostles illustrates the Jewish 
method of proselytising. Gentiles, too, might often 
attend a synagogue from curiosity, or as inquirers, 
and thus become converted. Perhaps, however, the 
propaganda was mainly due to teaching addressed to 
families or individuals, as when the Jewish merchant 
Ananias converted the mother of Izates. Proselytes 
would naturally attempt to convert their relations and 
friends. 

The treatment of the subject in the Priestly Code is 
academical, and is rather concerned with the purity of 
the land and the temple, than with the 
conversion of Gentiles to Judaism. The 
other post-exilic literature, within and 
without the canon, is almost entirely silent about pro- 
selytes. ‘This fact, coupled with the condition of the 
Jews as a subject community, suggests that proselytes 
were comparatively rare during the Persian period. 
The world-wide dispersion of the Jews during the 
Greek period was evidently followed by much pro- 
selytising, and we know that Jewish practices were very 
widely imitated. Josephus (с. Af. 239) tells us, ‘ There 
is not a single town, Greek, Barbarian, or any other, 
nor a single nation, to which the observance of the 
Sabbath as it is found among ourselves has not pene- 
trated; whilst fasting and the burning of lights and 
many of our laws as to meats are also observed.’ This 
statement is substantially confirnied. by many other 
references to Judaising practices. Such statements do 
not imply that those who imitated Jewish habits became 
proselytes ; but, doubtless, partial imitation was often a 
stepping-stone to formal conversion. 


4. Numbers of 
proselytes. 


'The proselytising zeal of the Jews is spoken of in Mt. 23 15, 
and by many Greek and Latin writers. Up to the time of 
Hadrian it was facilitated by the favour generally extended to 
the Jews by the Roman emperors ; and not only on Semitic soil, 
as at Damascus, where, Josephus (87 ii. 202) tells us, most 
of the women were proselytes, but also throughout the Roman 
world, many converts were made, especially among women. The 
most noted conversion was that of the royal house of Adiabene 
(Jos. Ant. 20 2), of which the splendid tomb of Queen Helena, а 
little way outside of Jerusalem, still remains a monument. 

The preponderance of women was due to the deterring effect 
upon men of the necessity of heing circumcised. 


The first large bodies of proselytes of whom we read 
are the forced converts of the Maccabzean princes. 
Then the clause ‘Jews and proselytes' in Acts 210 
seems to apply to the whole of v. 9 f., and to imply that 
proselytes would usually be found where there was a 
Jewish community. In NT proselytes are referred to 
at Jerusalem, Czesarea, Antioch in Syria, Antioch in 
Pisidia, Philippi, Thessalonica, Athens, Corinth (see 
82) Josephus (42. 210) tells us: * Many Greeks have 
been converted to our laws; and some have remained 
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true; but there are some who bave fallen away from 
want of steadfastness.’ 

'The proselytes must everywhere, as at Corinth (Acts 
187), have facilitated the access of Christian missionaries 
to the Gentiles. Christianity had nearly all the attrac- 
tions which Judaism possessed, and added others of its 
own. Moreover, the Hellenising and other liberal 
sections of the Jewish communities seem to have been 
for the most part absorbed in the Christian Church, 
leaving the remnant narrower and more exclusive than 
it was before. Hence the zeal for proselytising declined, 
and proselytes were a less important feature of later 
Judaism. 

Till recently, it was usually said that there were two 
classes of proselytes: (a) (pzyn "m) 2272 has-sddek, 
proselytes of righteousness, who were cir- 


E nequa cumcised, and observed the law generally ; 
sind е of 2nd (4) (ysn 3) géré has-5d'ar, prose- 
proselytes. lytes of the gate, who became worshippers 


of the one God, and observed the seven 
so-called Noachic precepts, against idolatry, profanity, 
incest, murder, dishonesty, eating blood or things 
strangled, and allowing a murderer to live. The reality 
of this classification, however, was challenged and dis- 
proved in the cighteenth century—e.g., by Lardner 
(see 'Proselytes' in Kitto, DB).  Sehiirer (СЛИ 
2568 n., © 312; n., ET ii. 2317) says: ‘Throughout the 
whole of the literature with which I am acquainted I 
have not been able to discover more than one solitary 
instance of it [Z.e., the expression yy лл], namely К. 
Bechai (belonging to the thirteenth century) in his 
Kad ha-Kemach as quoted in Buxtorf's Lex. col. 410.' 
Proselytes of the gate may therefore be dismissed from 
the biblical aspect of the subject. 

The Mishna distinguishes between ger (Gémara 
posu) а proselyte, and gér./0$ió, a resident alien, the 
ОТ gér. The ceBduevor of the NT have been identified 
not only with the mythical proselytes of the gate, but 
also with the ger 2022. But this latter identification is 
unhesitatingly rejected by Schürer and also by Bertholet, 
who (334) quotes from Maimonides a statement that no 
gér 1050 was received into Israel after the captivity of 
the Eastern tribes. 

Schürer, however (uz sup., ET, 311 /:), distinguishes 
two classes of proselytes: (a) popoúuevot róv Hedy or 
ceBouevor Tov Ücóv, ‘God-fearing Gentiles who adopted 
the Jewish (Z.e., the monotheistic and imageless) mode 
of worship, and attended the Jewish synagogues, but, in 
the observance of the ceremonial law, restricted them- 
selves to certain leading points, and so were regarded 
as outside the fellowship of the Jewish communities’ ; 
and (4) тросӯћото, ‘who, through circumcision and the 
observance of the law, became completely incorporated 
with the Jewish people.’ Schiirer cites the case of Izates 
of Adiabene.! A Jew named Ananias represented to him 
that he could worship God without being circumcised ; 
but another Jew named Eleazar, who claimed to be 
specially orthodox (zárv тєрї rà татра OokQv dkpiBijs 
elvat), insisted on Izates being circumcised, and the king 
obeyed him (Jos. Az. 202). History, of course, shows 
that there were not only two, but many grades of 
sympathy with, imitation of, and conversion to Judaism ; 
but Schiirer’s only example suggests that orthodox Jews 
only recognised one class of real proselytes, and that 
mpoopruTot, PoPovpevoe Tov Oedv, and ceBouevan Tov 
Qeóv are synonymous. Bertholet (328 f.) cones to this 
conclusion, mainly on the ground that Philo and 
Josephus only recognise a single class of proselytes, 
that in Acts neither трос\ото: and doflovuevor nor 
просӯћото: and oeBduevot occur together to denote 
separate classes ; and Paul, in his polemic against the 
Judaisers, always takes it for granted that circumcision 
is indispensable to converts to Judaism. 


1 On the story of Cornelius, *one that feared God,' and yet 
was regarded as unclean by Jewish Christians, see CORNELIUS. 
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One condition, therefore, of becoming a proselyte, was that 
required by the Priestly Code, circumcision—to which the later 
evs usage adds lustration by immersion in water (202/24, 

aptism) and the presentation of a sacrifice (forban).' The 
immersion, about which there has been a good deal of controversy, 
some maintaining that it came into use later than Christian 
baptism, was really a necessary act for one who had been 

reviously unclean, and may be held to be involved in the general 
а law of ceremonial washings. The later technical 
name for a heathen who thus joined the theocracy was pas? 93, 
t proselyte of righteousness’ (Sav. 962). 

The duties and religious privileges of a proselyte were 
substantially the same as those of a Jew (Gal. 53; 
Schtirer, 326, Bertholet, 335). As regards civil rights, 
proselytes in Gentile states, and even in the Roman 
province of Judæa, were not at the mercy of Jewish 
authorities. In this and in other respects the elaborate 
discussions of the Talmud are aeademical discussions 
of an obsolete jurisprudence, and have little connection 
with the actual status of proselytes in NT times. 
Obiler dicia which discriminate unfavourably between 
the Jew and the proselyte chiefly serve to illustrate 
the strong animus whieh a large section of post- 
Christian Jews displayed against proselytising and 
proselytes. 

Schürer, Jewish People, it. 2291-327; Stapfer, Palestine in 

the time of Christ, ET, 130-132; Ber- 
6. Literature. tholet, Die Stellung der Israeliten и. der 
Juden zu den Fremden, 179-349; articles 


on "i and ài in Jastrow, Dici. of Targ. etc, and Levy, 
ANHIVB. W. R. S. —W. II. B. 


PROVERB. The words so rendered in EV are: 

1bgo, mákil ‘The root-meaning of Sois simple— 
to be like, to compare?— but it bears a number of derived 
senses the exact relation of which to the root-meaning 
and to one another is more difficult to determine. 


A. Asa general term bøn denotes (а) a proverb or 
popular saying— without definite literary form, and 
with no pretension to be philosophical, but a pithy 
characterisation of an event or summing-up of a natural 
law—e.g., І 8.1012 Ezek. 182 ; ep т S. 2414 [13] Ezek. 
1222 (EV ' proverb,’ © mapaßorń). 

(8) That against which such a saying is directed— 
tropically, a proverb, by-word. 

E.g., Dt. 28 37 т K. 97 2 Ch. 7 20 Jer. 249 (in each case || ayw, 
* by-word °), Ps. 44 rs [14] (|| gig sian, ‘a shaking of the head 
69 13 [12] Ezek. 148 (|| my, ‘sign )—EV ‘proverb,’ © тароВол, 
but 1 K. 97 Ezek. 148 афар:аиос. 

B. As a technical term in literature bws denotes ; 
(a) A sententious maxim, the unit in the aggregation of 
which the not very philosophical, always empirical, 
Hebrew philosophy chiefly consisted. Strictly speak- 
ing, bys has reference to the form in which such a 
sentence was expressed, that of a distich a 4—the 
juxtaposition of а and 4 conveying by comparison or 
contrast the moral lesson required. 

'Thus the 376 couplets in Pr. 10 1-2216 are called (10 1) bein 
anbe (EV ‘proverbs,’ © om.); cp 11 (EV ‘proverbs,’ G 
пароциіох), 16 (EV ‘proverb,’ © mapaßoàń, parallels being 
ays, ‘figure,’ ‘enigma’? cp Ecclus. 47 17 and Hab. 26 +435 
coon, ‘words of the wise,’ cp Pr. 2217 and nvv n ‘dark say- 
ings’) 25 x (EV ‘proverbs,’ @ at macdetat [ARC- тароо] at 
48:йкріто!) 267-9 (EV ‘ parable’) Job13 r2 (|| |127, ‘memorable 
saying’) Eccles.129 (EV ‘proverbs,’ © mapaßoàaí, parallels 
пох IAT pen "is mv mni пох "i3. 

(8) The distich overflowing into a tristich, Prov. 
2710 2810, a tetrastich, 2618 f., even a decastich, 
97 23-27—buin acquires the sense of a sententious or 
didactic poem. 

Such as we have, e.g., in Prov. 31 10-31—see Job 271 29 1 (EV 
* parable,’ © mpooiucov), Ps. 49 5 (|| mr), 782 (EV ‘parable,’ 6 


1 Mishna, Pésdch. 88, Aérithoth 21. 

2 Attempts (see Ges. Thes., s.v. ; Fleischer in Del. Pr. 43. ; 
Halévy, Revue des Etudes Juives, 1885, p. 302) to derive the 
two notions of comparing and ruling from a single root are 
futile—as witness their very variety. We must assume two 
distinct roots (т) ‘to be like,’ Heb. bp, Ass. masalu, Syr. 
metal, Ат. mathala, and (2) ‘to bear rule,’ connected possibly 
with Ass. sasa@lu, ‘to shine’ (see Del, Hed, Lang. 55). 
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mapaBoAQ) Р5.78 is, it is true, a historical poem ; but it is history ` 
with a purpose. 

The роў of 1 K. 512 [432] (|| ліч,“ songs") may go under 
either (a) or (B). 

(y) Seip denotes finally any poetical composition. 

(a) A prophecy, as in Nu. 237 18 24315 2021 23 (all 
of Balaam) and 15.144, cp Mic.24 (|| ^m; see 
LAMENTATION, § т), Hab. 26 (|| mrn np, see above, 
Ba), EV ‘ parable,’ © таро Во№, but Is. 144 Opijvos. 

(4) A parable, Ezek. 172 (i| avn), 215 [2049] 243, 
EV ' parable,’ © тара[8оћ. 

(с) A historical lay. The mdslim} of Nu. 2127 
recall the Homerie rhapsodists, though they seem to 
have recited satirical songs on living persons as well, 
ep A (B) and see POETICAL LITERATURE, $ 4 (3). 

2. путь Aida (Ат. hada to decline, cp AY'9D from Ar. asa). 


In Hab. 26 EV renders mon ns'bn (© npóßànpa eis dujynow) 
a taunting proverb; but the asyndeton in the Hebrew, if not 
without parallels, is awkward. pyrr may be dispensed with as a 
gloss on the rarer word ay'n. See RIDDLE. 

3. тароциќа. In classical Greek wapoiuia means ‘proverb,’ 
*by-word': so Æsch. Ag. 264: Ar. Thesm. 528; ката ту 
пороцќаи, ‘as the saying goes,’ Plat. Syap. 222 B. 

in NT Greek it means(1) a proverb, 2 Pet. 2 22; (2) a figurative 
discourse, Jn. 162529; (3) a parable, Jn. 106. Jn. never uses 
the word wapafodAy, and it might have been better had RV in 
Jn. 106 taken the marginal rendering ‘proverb’ into the text, 
just as vice versa in Lk. 423 RV has ‘parable’ for AV ‘proverb’ 
mapaßoàý. maporuia is occasionally used by 05 to translate Spp, 


Pr. 1125 x (ANc-a.) (by Sym., Ps. 782 Pr.25 1 Ezek, 1222, Aq. 
Eccles. 129 Ezek. 182), found also Ecclus.635 88 1829 393 
4T 17. 

4- Tapaßoàń. ‘Proverb’ is the AV rendering of mapaBoAy Lk. 
423; but RV renders ‘parable.’ In classical Gk. mapafoA5Q 
denotes (1) a laying alongside (as of ships in a naval battle), 
Polyb. 152 13, Diod. 14 60; (2) juxtaposition, comparison, PAzleb, 
338, Polyb. i. 22; (3) illustration, analogy, Isoc. 2304, Arist. 
Pol. 9524, ёк trav Onpiwy moveccOar Thy m. ‘to take our illustra- 
tion from the animal world.’ 

In NT Greek it means (1) a figure, illustration—Mk. 4 3o ёи 
rive атт» параВолӯ 8ouev, perhaps also Heb. 11 19 (but see 
comm. ad /oc.) ; (2) figure, image, type, т< mapaBoAy eis Tov 
kaipov Tov eveamnxdta, Heb. 90; (3) parable, Mt. 1324 31 37, 
etc. ; Lk. 14 7-11 12-14, are scarcely parables in the strict sense of 
the word. mapaßoàń is by far the commonest rendering of bn 
in © (e.g., Ps. 78 2, quoted Mt. 1435). Found also Job 3 4 Wisd, 
5 3, and in Ecclus. twelve times. А.С.Р. 
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Authorship, date (§ 6 /). 
Process of formation ($ 8). 
Heb. aphoristic literature (8 9). 
Bibliography (§ 10). 


Title (§ 1). 

Canonicity (§ 2). 

Text and versions ($ 3/8). 
Form (§ 5). 


The Massoretie title is ‘Proverbs of Solomon’ 


(mabey own, AN Sééméh), in the Talmud and later 
1. Title Jewish works usually abridged to MiWe Та 

Ї * the Talmud the book is also cited simply by 
the name of Solomon (Dérek Éres, ch. 6), or as one of 
the Writings or Hagiographa (4d. Nathan, ch. 2), and 
often without name. 

€5 has a longer form : Proverbs (таро аа) of Solomon 
son of David who reigned in Israel, and with this agree 
Syr. and Vg., except that they read $ing of Israel, 
‘The superscription in our Gk. MSS is simply maporutar 
{apparently = Rabbinieal 77752) ; the subscription is т. 
[B], т. Sad. [N], т. Хол. [A], т. Хол. mapa 68боџл)- 
kovra [C]. In the Vg. title the book is called Parabole 
Solomonis, in the superseription Liber Proverbiorum 
quem Heb. misle vocant, in the subscription Lider Pro- 
verbiorum. 

'These readings show that in the fourth century of our 
era the common designation of the book was Proverés, 
and the title in the Heb. text Proverbs of Solomon ; 


1 Afastim might almost be rendered ‘bards’; the 7:237 may 
be the poet, the ‘ Dichter,’ the setter in order of words or ideas, 
perhaps he who places side by side the two halves of his verse, 
cp Germ. ‘dichten,’ A.S. * dihtan,' to arrange, set in order. Old 
English verse has the same well-defined break in the middle of 
the line that we find in Hebrew. And 5p in Nu. 237 may 
mean simply ‘poem’—‘he uttered his poem,’ a stereotyped 
phrase introducing a fresh rhapsody, like the тб» ô'dmapeiBóuevos 
mpogedy, etc., of Homer. The author of Job 29 borrowed it 
n 2 and the redactor borrowed it from him (27 1) ; see Budde, 
ad loc, 
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the expression in the Vss., ‘son of David, king of 
Israel,’ may be a scribal insertion (perhaps suggested 
by the MT title of AdAéleth). It is probable, though 
not certain, that the ascription to Solomon belonged to 
the original title (cp the titles of A'ZZ/e£k and Wisd. 
Soé.): it may have been given to the а collection, 
101-2216, and then have been retained when additions 
were made, or the earliest title may have been ‘ Pro- 
verbs,’ and the reference to Solomon (based on x K. 
512 [432]) may have been added by Jewish editors ; in 
the discussions of the book at the Synod of Jamnia the 
name of Solomon does not occur, but the authorship 
may have been taken for granted. 

In early Christian writings Prov. is frequently cited with the 
formula: ‘Solomon says.’ In a number of cases also it is desig- 
nated by the term ‘wisdom’ (godia) or by some expression in 
which the word ‘wisdom’ occurs; but it is doubtful whether 
such appellations are titles proper or merely descriptive phrases, 
It appears to he called simply Sophia by Melito (in Eus. 2/47 
iv. 26 13 Æ) and in Coast. Af. 110; but, even if these readings 
are genuine, they hardly prove a general Christian usage. 
The expression 7) saváperos софіа (Clem. Rom. Cor. 157, Eus. 
HE 422, etc.), which is used also of Ecclus. and Wisd. Sol., 
appears to refer not to Proverbs as a book, but to Wisdom 
as the ‘all-virtuous’ speaker and teacher.! If we may credit 
Hegesippus, indeed (in Eus. HZ 4 22), the designation ‘Wisdom’ 
is of Jewish origin (from unwritten tradition) ; but of this there 
is no proof—the expression ‘ books of wisdom’ which is used in 
a Rabbinical treatise (70sephath Baba Bathrá, 145) of Proverbs 
and Ecclesiastes appears merely to characterise these books by 
the nature of their material. In any case the infrequency of the 
appellation makes it probable that it is a description, not a 
title proper. The prominence of the idea of wisdom in Proverbs 
accounts naturally for such a designation of the book-2 


At the Synod of Jamnia (about тоо A. D. ; see CANON, 
8 55) the recognition of the book as one of the Kétübim 
(Hagiographa) was opposed on the 
grouuds that it contained contradic- 
tions (264 /.) and that some of its descriptions were 
indecent (77-20). The first objection was set aside 
(Shab. зо б) by referring 264 (‘answer not a fool accord- 
ing to his folly’) to worldly things, and 265 (‘answer a 
fool, etc.') to things religious ; this exegesis is incorrect, 
but the explanation was accepted. The apparently 
unseemly passages were interpreted allegorically ; sce 
Ад Nithdin, ch. 1 (in the common recension), and 
cp ch. 2 of the same work in which amorous descrip- 
tions in Canticles are explained as references to Israel. 
After the discussions at Jamnia the canonical charaeter 
of the book was not questioned by the Jews, and it has 
not since been called in question. It is quoted often in 
NT and Talmud, and by Christian and Jewish writers 
generally. The citations in NT are almost all of them 
after the Gk. version, and are usually free ; the book 
was evidently much read, and no attempt was made by 
NT writers to give its precise words.? As to its posi- 
tion, the better attested MT arrangement places it next 
after Pss. and Job. 


So in Bab, Bath, 146, Tg., a number of Spanish Hebrew 
MSS and in Baer-Delitzsch ; but in some Hehrew MSS (mostly 
German) it stands next to P salms (so in Hahn); the MT order 

was probably determined by the length of the books. The MSS 
of B early adopted an arrangement according to contents, putting 
the poetical hooks next to the historical (ahandoning the division 
into the three canons), and Proverbs next after Psalms (Melito, 
in Eus. HE, 426; 68, Ee ),4 and this order is followed in Pesh. 
SIS Jerome's order is Job, Psalms, Proverbs. Among suc- 
ceeding writers there is considerable diversity ; ; modern versions 
adopt the arrangement of Jerome. See CANON. 


In respect of accuracy the Massorctic text of Proverbs 
occupies a midway position among the 
еш OT books. It has not been subjected 
to the sweeping revision which we find in certain of the 


2. Canonicity. 


1 Cp Frankenberg, Die Sprüche, Etnl., $ x. 

2 Fora late occurrence of the name eee snp (in a synagogal 
prayer of the rath cent.) see Н. Deutsch, Die Sprüche Sal. nach 
d. Auffassung im Talm. и. Midr. 

3 For details see works on biblical quotations. The biblio- 
graphy up to 1884 is given in Toy, Quotations ; since then have 
appeared Johnson, Quotations, 1896; Dittmar, VT zm Novo, 
1899; Huhn, A 7tiche Citate, 1900. On quotations from © in 
NT and in early Christian writings see Swete, rod. to the OT 
in Greek, and the bibliography there given. 

4 In GA the order is: Psalms, Job, Proverbs; see Swete 
Introd. 
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prophetical writings, and, among the wisdom books, in 
NGhéleth ; but it abounds in minor inaccuracies. Мапу 
of its particular words have been deformed; lines of 
couplets have been misplaced ; not a few passages defy 
translation or emendation ; and some paragraphs (e.g., 
four short sections in chap. 6) now stand out of their 
proper connection. On the other hand, there are few 
insertions or modifications in the interests of theological, 
ideas. The most important instance of such editorial 
revision is found in the paragraph 35-10, which is a 
theological parallel to the ethical paragraph 31-4; and 
117 and 1432 are perhaps other instances.! The 
character of the thought seems to have protected the 
book from violent alterations. Dealing almost ex- 
clusively with ethical facts and principles, it rarely 
comes into conflict with later thought. 


In the passage in chap. 7, which called forth discussion at 
Jamnia, there has been no attempt at alteration. It is doubtful 
whether we can recognise any deliberate attempt to introduce 
into the book a doctrine of ethical immortality (as, for example, 
in 11714322) ‘The position of Proverbs in the less sacred group 
of Aéthibim appears to have worked in two ways: it relieved 
the book from theological revision, but gave occasion to many 
verbal errors from carelessness of scribes. 


The following Ancient Versions of Proverbs have 
come down to us: Greek (Sept., fragments of Aquila, 
Symmachus, Theodotion, and of several 
anonymous translations); Old Latin (frag- 
ments), and Jerome; Aramaic (Peshitta, 
Hexaplar Syr., Targum); Coptic; to which may be 
added: Ethiopie and Arabic.? 

'The Septuagint, the most ancient, interesting, and 
valuable of the versions of Proverbs, is given in the 
principal uncials (BNAV, and fragments in C) and in a 
number of cursives (collated by Holmes and Parsons). 
Its text, however, is not in good condition ; notwith- 
standing the work so far done on it, a critical edition (a 
necessary preliminary to its best use for the re-establish- 
ment of the Heb. text) is still lacking. Many of 
its readings are corrupt, it has many passages not 
found in the Heb., and its arrangement of the divisions 
of the book is peculiar. It is doubtless a purely Jewish 
production; there is no clear trace of Christian revision.4 
'The manner of its origination may be suggested by the 
example of the younger Jesus, the translator of Ben- 
Sira. He rendered his grandfather's work into Greek, 
in response, he believed, to a popular demand in 
Alexandria; and so the Jews of the city doubtless desired 
to have Proverbs in Gk. form. Of the further history 
of the version we know little or nothing. It is doubt- 
ful whether there was one translator or many; there 
are, however, no such differences in style and accuracy 
in the different parts as clearly to suggest the presence 
cf more than one hand. In general it appears to repre- 
sent fairly a Hebrew text —presumably an Egyptian text 
of about roo B.C. In certain cases this text differed 
from that on which our Massoretic text is based. Of 
the Greek additions the most seem to be translations 
from Hebrew ; but some appear to have been composed 
originally in Greek. 

The natural inference is that there was in circulation a con- 
siderable mass of aphoristic material, out of which our book of 
Proverbs (whether Heb. or Gk.) gives selections. This does 
not necessarily imply that there were different recensions of the 
Heb. book in Palestine or in Egypt (though this is possible, 
and even probable); but it helps to explain the difference in 
material between the Gk. and the Hebrew. It is also possible 


that the Greek translators or later Greek scribes simply inserted 
in the book new material. 


It is not likely that Proverbs and Ben-Sira were the 
only parcemiac productions of the time; in these books, 
indeed, there are intimations of the existence of other 
works of the kind (Pr. 2423 Ecclus. 39 1-11), and in the 


1 Cp Kautzsch, ‘ Proverbs,’ in SBOT. 

? In both of these passages the Hebrew text is uncertain ; 
@’s reading is probably to be adopted in the second, but not in 
Bg first. 

3 For details of editions of Versions see art. ' Bibelüber- 
setzungen' in PR E(3). 

4 The patristic writers interpret it in a Christian sense, but do 

not change the text. 


4. Ancient 
versions. 
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schools aphoristic sayings were doubtless cited and 
conimented on. In this way there probably arose a 
tradition of parcemiac interpretation, which would be 
of various types, reflecting the various directions of 
Alexandrian Jewish thought. In the Gk. Proverbs we 
find allegorising interpretations (as in 216) but no 
definite evidence of rigorous legalism.! No doubt the 
hermeneutical tradition was less well established in the 
renderings of the Wisdom-books than in those of the 
Torah and the Prophets, and this faet may account in 
part for some of the incorrect translations in 65's 
version of Proverbs;? but unsatisfactory renderings 
occur throughout 6, and must be referred in part to 
other causes, such as defective Heb. MSS, ignorance 
of Heb., and corruption of the Gk. text. 

It is cob however, that there was great freedom in the 
treatment of the Heb. text by translators, and it 1s to such 
freedom ог caprice that some critics refer 65's arrangement of 
sub-sections in Pr. 22-31, which is as follows : 22 17-2422 30 1-14 
24 23-34 30 15-33 31 1-9 25-99 31 то-3ї. In this arrangement ап 
order, not wholly unnatural, is observable : first come strophic 
passages, ascribed presumably to the ‘sages,’ then ‘miscel- 
laneous instructions [or, proverbs] of Solomon, finally the 
description of the ideal housewife. The order may be due to 
the Gk. editor, or, as the subsections probably circulated in 
separate form and may have been arranged variously by Heb. 
scribes, he may have found it in a Heb. MS.3 

For the criticism of the Gk. text we have the Coptic 
and Hexaplar Syriac versions, to which may be added 
the fragments of the Old Latin, the Ethiopic and 
Arabic translations, and a few verses (91-11) of a 
Christian Aramaic translation (in Land, Anecdot. 
Syr. 4). 

The Sahidic Coptic MS ed. by Ciasca contains about half of 
Proverbs. It follows the Gk. closely, giving the passages 
which 65 has in addition to our Heb. (and also some which are 
in neither Gk. nor Heb.). So far it has not been identified with 
any recension of Ф (the Hesychian naturally suggests itself), 
nor shown to follow any particular MS; and the same remark 
appears to hold of the Bohairic material hitherto published.3 The 
Hexaplar Syriac (ed. Ceriani) preserves (how precisely it is 
hardly possible to say) Origen’s diacritical marks, and in the 
margin cites passages from other Gk. translations; it thus in 
many cases enables us to distinguish additions to G's text, 
As to the Ethiopic version, it is a question how far it is based 
on the septuagint ; its age is still undetermined, and it has as 
yet contributed nothing to the identification of an Egyptian 
recension of the Greek version. The Arabic rendering of 6 
(in Walton’s Polyg?., and ed. Lagarde) is not without value. 
The Old Latin fragments are too few to be of great service.? 

The fragments of other Gk. verss. based on the 
Heb. (given in Field, //ex.) represent our MT, and 
rarely furnish critical aid, though they are sometimes 
lexicographically useful. Nearly the same thing is true 
of the Latin Vulgate ; but in its case the question of 
text is more complicated ; it represents in general our 
MT, but with occasional variations which suggest a 
different form from ours, and here and there it shows 
dependence on the Septuagint (reproducing, probably, 
the Old-Latin) Its interpretations are of interest as 
giving in part the Jewish tradition of the time; but it 
cannot be rated high as an aid in the exposition of 
Proverbs. The history of the Peshitta Syr. text is still 
more difficult ; whilst based on MT, it has been con- 
siderably affected by 6, and the details of its revision 
are obscure. 

The Targum, in its present form, generally follows the Pesh. 
Syriac, yet sometimes gives MT against Syr. ; apparently it 
has been revised after the Heb., though it is possible that it 
renders a Syr. text different from that which we have, and 
that it may be used for criticism of the Peshitta. Saadia 
(ed. Derenbourg) gives the Jewish interpretation of the tenth 
century; he is of little or no use for the text, but abounds in 
lexicographical and exegetical suggestions.6 


(a) Divisions. — Тһе main divisions of the Book, 


1 Heidenheim (in his Vierteljahrschrift, 1865, 1866) is 
disposed to see many signs of the influence of Pharisaic ideas; 
but the evidence he adduces is not convincing. 

2 So Frankenberg, Dze Sprüche, Einl. 

3 For a fragment containing Pr. 2321-24 35 see The Academy, 
Oct. 1892, and Klostermann, A zaZecta. 

4 Cp H. Hyvernat, in Rev. Bibl. for 1896. 

5 See Kennedy, Art. ‘Lat. Verss., The Old,’ in Hastings, 
BD з; he mentions Pr. 21-423 159-26 16 29- -17 12 197-27 and 
some others. 

6 On the versions, see also TEXT AND VERSIONS. 
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indicated in MT (and also in (3), are as follows 1—41. 
(chaps. 1-9). А series of discourses, descrip- 
tions of the nature and function of wisdom and 
warnings against robbery and unchastity (827-35 61-19 
and 97-12 are misplaced ; the two first belong in iii. or 
iv., the last belongs in ii.) ii. (101-22 16). A book of 
aphoristic couplets on the conduct of life. iii. (2217-24 22 
and 2423- 34). Two collections of quatrains, in which 
there is a wider range of subjects than in the preceding 
division. iv. (25-29). A collection of couplets. v. 
(30 7). A miscellaneous collection, having the ap- 
pearance of an appendix: chap. 30 contains a dictum 
on the limitations of human knowledge, one on the 
certainty of God's word, a prayer for preservation from 
the extremes of poverty and riches, and a group of 
tetrads consisting of observations on nature and life 
(v. 32 f. stand by themselves); chap. 31 consists of 
two longer passages, one a code of conduct for kings, 
the other a description of a model housewife.! 

(2) Rhyihm.—The material of Proverbs, as far as 
regards its contents, though not poetical, is gnomic, 
and its literary form is that which appears to have been 
common in both poetical and proverbial utterances 
among the Hebrews from an early time. The norm is 
a couplet, with parallelism of lines; quatrains are 
common, and there are, less commonly, longer 
strophes ; triplets are rare. The line in Proverbs has 
usually three beats (a form which may be called ternary), 
sometimes two (binary), sometimes four (quaternary). 
'The determination of the number of beats is matter of 
pronunciation and therefore to some extent arbitrary ; 
but it may be said with probability that binary and 
quaternary lines are to be regarded with suspicion. In 
a few cases it is difficult to detect rhythm at all; but in 
such cases there is ground for supposing the trouble to 
be in the text.? 


The rhythmical characteristics of the different parts of the 
book are as follows:—i. consists mostly of quatrains, with 
synonymous parallelism (327-35 98 are misplaced); in ii. 
(couplets) the form is antithetic in 10-15, comparison (with some 
antitheses) in 161-2216; Ш. (quatrains), except 2416, is 
synonymous; in iv. (couplets) the form is comparison (or a 
single sentence) in 25-27, whilst the second half (28 29) is nearly 
equally divided between antithesis and comparison (or single 
sentence) ; v. (quatrains and longer strophes) is synonymous. 


It appears that the distichal aphorisms are mostly 
antithetic, but are sometimes comparisons or single 
sentences, and that the longer discourses and the 
quatrains prefer the synonymous form. The rhythmical 
form is definite and, in general, well maintained, and 
may be appealed to for criticism of the text. 

(с) Composite Character. —Yrom the divisions in- 
dicated in the text and from the variations in the 
rhythmical form it may probably be inferred tbat the 
book is composite in origin. 

(d) The Afasal. —Proverbial sayings, brief formula- 
tions of experience and observation, appear to have 
been current among the Israelites, as they are among 
all other peoples. The examples in OT are few but 
sufficient to show the usage; see r 5. 1012 (=1924), 
and apparently 2 S. 58 20:8 2414 [13]; an allied form 
is the riddle (Judg. 1414), and cp Lk. 423 Jn. 437 2 Pet. 
222.3 These simple sayings were sometimes in ordinary 
prose form, sometimes in the form of couplets, one 
line in some way parallel to the other. In the latter 
case the general name for them is zzà527, a term which 
is employed in OT to designate a great variety of 


5. Form. 


1 Chajes, in his Proverdia-Studien, maintains the view that 
the central part of the book (10 1-22 16) consists of scattered 
couplets which at one time (though not originally) were arranged, 
like Ps. 119, according to the letters of the alphabet, and he 
tries to restore this arrangement. In this attempt he is not 
successful (his scheme is highly improbable); but he suggests 
some good emendations. See also his note in YOR, July, 1900. 

2 Valuable remarks on metrical forms in Proverbs are to к 
found in Ed. Sievers’ treatise on ‘Hebraische Metrik’ 
Abhandlungen der Kénigl. Sách. Gesellschaft der nu 
schaften, 1901. 

3 The story in Nu. 21 22-35 may be based on an old fable or 
beast-story; cp Jud. 98-15 and 2 K. 14g. 
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compositions of distichal form, and in fact seems to 
signify a ‘distichal composition’ ;! for the various 
applications of the term see Ezek.182 215 [2049], 
172 Dt.2837; Hab.26 Mic.24 Nu.237 Ps. 782 Job 
29;. Though Proverbs now contains gnomic dis- 
courses, the title m1s/é seems to have referred originally 
to a collection of aphorisms (101-2216). 

The etymology of »ià $47 is doubtful ; but the probability seems 
to be that it signifies ‘juxtaposition’ or ‘similarity,’ with 
reference to the things or ideas with which it is concerned.? 
As synonyms of māsāl in Pr.16 we have AidáA (avn) and 
méligth (-.-2) terms which appear to signify originally 
* deflected discourse,’ that is, discourse in which there is allusion 
to something else than that which the words directly express 
(as, for example, in a riddle, Judg. 14 12 1 K. 10 1); later both 
terms were used generally tor allegorical, visional, derisive, ог 
dida:tic utterances (Ezek. 17 2 Nu. 128 Hab. 26 Ps. 495[4] 752). 

(a) Until recent times the greater part of the book 
(chaps. 1-291 has commonly been ascribed to Solomon. 
6. Authorship. PE may be the meaning of the 

general title or superscription in 11, 
though this may refer to chaps. 1-9 only, especially as 
Solomon is named as author in the superscriptions in 
10: (in MT, but not in &; and 251. It is quite possible 
that he may have composed or collected proverbs of some 
sort, as is stated in т K. 512. [4132 f.]; but the indica- 
tions in the Book of Proverbs itself (see below, § 7) 
make it impossible to suppose that he is its author. 
The tradition of authorship, embodied in the OT titles 
and in the Talmud, cannot be relied оп. It has been 
conclusively proved that in the Prophets and the Psalms 
the titles are not authoritative in themselves, and that 
the 1.515 of authors given in the Talmud rest on no 
good h'storical or critical foundation. The titles in 
Proverbs cannot be supposed to form an exception to 
the general rule. Some critics, however, while 
admitting the general doubtfulness of OT titles, make 
an exception in favour of Pr.251: ‘these also are 
proverbs of Solomon. which the men of Hezekiah, 
king of Judah. transcribed.’ Whence, they ask, this 
particularity of statement, if it does not rest on good 
tradition? And it is added that Hezekiah’s reign was 
a favourable time for such literary work. Granted that 
such work is conceivable for that time, we have only a 
possibility. There is no hint of it in the historical and 
prophetical books, and there is much against it. Not 
only was the period in question one of war and unrest, 
but it is highly probable, if not certain, that the task 
of collecting and editing writings did not begin ull 
much later inot before the exile). As to the particu- 
larity of the title in 251, it is quite in the manner of 
the Jewish editors—witness the titles of many psalms : 
to be precise and full was a natural tendency, and the 
scribes had no historical science to guide them. In 
this case Hezekiah may have been selected because of 
his alleged prominence as a reformer (so ls. 35 ascribes 
a poem to him, and 2 Ch. 19 credits Jehoshaphat with 
the creation of a sacerdotal judiciary). We cannot, 
then. base the question of authorship of Proverbs on 
the titles in the book. As to the ascription of Proverbs 
and other writings to Solomon, this also was perfectly 
natural when his reputation for wisdom had once been 
established. And, as it is now almost universally held 


1 [t thus stands in contrast with #7, which seems 10 designate 
ppetry as something ‘sung’; but cp Ass. sira, ‘oracle’ (perh. 
from \’=‘ see’). 

2 Tn the vol. on Proverbs (Heb. text) in SSOT (on Pr. 16) P. 
Haupt expresses the opinion that »d@Sa@7 means originally 
‘equality or equal parts and halves (Ass. »i$/ani)' and then 
‘simply a line of try or verse, each stich consisting of two 
hemistichs, that is, the reference is to the linear form and 
not to the form of expression. Not to speak of the difficulty 
of giving the meaning ‘halves’ to the sing. sdsal, it is to be 
observed that we do not find elsewhere, in Semitic, Gk., and 
Latin, a reference to linear form in terms for ‘ proverb": cp 47577; 
asno. тароциќа, тара8оАт, proverbium, adagium ; cp also qw 
and Ar. $zz, which refer 10 expression and thought. Further, 
the sense ‘stich ' seems to presuppose writing ; but the term masal 
probably originated before the literary use of writing began. 

3 It need not be doubted that there was some ground for this 
Teputation ; but exactly what it wa» we do not know. 
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that he did not write Eccles. and Cant., it must be 
admitted, in spite of the tradition, that it is possible he 
did not write Proverbs. 

(^) In 301: 311 two other names of authors are given, 
Agur ben-Yakeh (Jakeh) and Lemuel (or Lemuel's 
mother) Ср ITHIEL, LEMUEL. Agur (if the word is 
a proper name) must be supposed to be an otherwise 
unknown sage, possibly Jewish, possibly non-Jewish. 

By a change of text he may be understood to be called a 
© Masiaite,' an inhabitant of the region Massa, of which nothing 
is known (Gen. 2514), or, a * gnomic writer’ (mòs?) Nor is it 
clear how much of chap. 30 it is intended to ascribe to him; 
probably his dictum is given in <7. 2-4, which are an expression 
of philosophic (but not irreverent) agnosticism. Lemuel, in like 
manner, may be ‘king of Massa’ (the rendering of RV is im- 
possible), or, by change of text, ‘the Massaite." 

In MT the counsel to kings is ascribed to Lemuel's 
mother ; but this may be due to textual corruption—the 
words may well have been spoken by a sage. In the 
present condition of the text we can say of these 
passages no more than that they belong to the general 
late material of philosophic and gnomic wisdom (see 
AGUR, LEMUEL, Massa). The ‘sages’ are cited in 
2423 and (in MT) in 2217, and are mentioned in 16 
etc. ; substantially the whole of chaps. 1-9 is referred 
to them. They represent the body of philosophical 
ethical thought of the later time ; they are the teachers 
in the academies and the gnomic writers. 

It seems clear that the historical statements of origin, 
in the book and elsewhere, are not conclusive, and that, 

7. Date for the determination of the date, we must 

r * look to the customs and ideas indicated in 
the book. The data may be arranged as follows: (а) 
the conception of life; (2) the social conditions ; (c) the 
ethical ideas; (d) the religious ideas; (e) the relation 
of Proverbs to other books; (/) the linguistic char- 
acteristics. 

(a) Conception of life. —When we compare Proverbs 
with other OT books, especialy with the prophetical 
writings, we are struck by the differences between them 
in the way in which life, as a whole, is contemplated 
(see WisDOM LITERATURE) It is not merely that the 
point of view of other books is national, that of Proverbs 
individual—thev differ also as to what constitutes the 
basis of good living. For the prophets it is loyalty to 
the service of Yahwe, God of Israel (conceived of as 
including obedience to his moral law), in distinction 
from other deities; for the sages it is lovaltv to the 
universal human conscience,! and this lovalty is held to 
be conditioned on knowledge; throughout the book it 
is knowledge or wisdom that makes the difference 
between the good man and the bad—the terms ‘fool’ 
and ‘wicked’ are synonymous (see FOOL). Now, we 
find also in a few prophetical passages insistence on the 
necessity of knowledge ; but in these passages the import 
of the term is markedly different from the conception in 
Proverbs. 


Hosea (Hos. 46) exclaims that the people are destroyed for 
lack of knowledge: but it is because they are misled by the 
priests : ‘because thon [O priest] rejectest knowledge, I reject 
thee from being priest’; the fault lies in the priests’ ignorance 
or disregard of the law of Yahwe. In Jer. 54 f. 58 /. 922/, the 
charge of immorality is made against all classes of the people : 
they do not know (that is, obey) Yahwe's law, and it is even 
said thar they falsify it. The wisdom of the prince of Is. 11 2 is 
that of a righteous theocratic judge. Ps. 119 is a glorification 
of knowledge ; but it is knowledge of the words of Yahwe. 

In distinction from these prophetical passages, 
Proverbs makes the instructed conscience the guide of 
life. The divine control of all things is recognised, and 
the kernel of wisdom is said to be the fear of the Lord ; 
but this means an attitude of the soul, and not depend- 
ence on an external code. It is assumed that he who 
knows will do right—the ultimate basis of life is a wise 
perception of the constitution of things. This point of 
view occurs elsewhere in OT only in Job and Kohéleth. 
It is a distinct rejection of the prophetical and legal 


1 Cheyne (Job and 507. 119) appositely calls the sages the 


* humanists.’ 
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conception, and belongs to a reflective stage that we 
can seek only in the period when the Jews were scattered 
throughont the Persian and Greek empires. In Jer. 
‘wise men’ are enemies of truth |—in Proverbs they are 
the sole depositaries of truth. This latter view is 
specifically Greek, and, without denying that some of 
the material of Proverbs may be earlier, we may probably 
refer the present form of the book to the Greek period. 
This date seems to be demanded also by the personifi- 
cation of wisdom in chap. 8 and the róle assigned her 
as the controller of earthly affairs and the companion 
and friend of God at the creation of the world.? Snch 
a personification is foreign to the legal and prophetical 
writings ; in the former there is no such representation, 
and in the latter it is the ‘word’ of Yahwe (his revelation 
or command) on which stress is laid (Jer. 2329 Is. 55 1r, 
cp Ps. 336). On the other hand, the personification of 
wisdom in Wisd. 7 is manifestly Greek. 

(4) Soctal conditions.—In the picture of social con- 
ditions in Prov. there is much that might belong to any 
period from David onwards: general goodness and 
badness, honesty and dishonesty, truth and falsehood, 
industry and sloth, agriculture, business life, courts of 
law and kings. Thereis also much, however, that is ont 
of accord with the pre-exilic time. Monogamy is taken 
for granted, whereas polygamy is assumed in Dt. 21:5 
(7th cent.) and Lev. 1818 (6th cent.) In the older law 
(Lev. 2010) adultery was punishable with death; Prov. 
6 32-35 treats it merelv as a crime against the man's well- 
being. The elaborate descriptions of harlots’ wiles and 
denunciations of conjugal infidelity (especially in chaps. 
1-9) agree better with a monogamons city-life; in a 
polygamons commnunity this vice is relatively infrequent 
—in many cases the harlots of pre-exilic prophecy are 
temple-prostitutes. Organised robbery, as in 110-19, 
belongs more naturally to later city-life, whether the 
passage in question refer to literal robbery, or, as some 
hold, to extortion and oppression under legal forms. 
The practice of hoarding corn (1126) probably belongs 
to the later commercial life. The little treatise on the 
care of flocks (27 23-27) is hardly an early production ; 
literary treatment of such subjects is elsewhere late 
(Aristotle, Vergil). 

The same thing is true of the manuals of conduct for kings 
(16 ro-15 252-5 312-9), which relate to royal rulers as a class, 
without distinction of peoples, and lay the emphasis on the 
broad administrative virtues, the details being wholly different 
from those of Dt. 17 14-20. hut nearly identical with those of the 
post-exilic 15.11 т-5. The instructions (231 4 256 /) how to 
conduct one's self at the table of a king are noteworthy ; they 
reflect a time when such social intercourse was not uncommon 
(else they would not have found a place in Proverbs), certainly 
not the pre-exilic royal period, but rather the period of the 
Grecian (and possibly the Maccabzan) princes, when it might 
happen to any respectable man to find himself at the king's 
table (see, e.g., Jos. Anz. xii. 43 9). 


Finally, there are, in parts of Prov. (1-9 2221 2423), 
suggestions of an organisation of learning which better 
suits the late reflective period : the sages are an influential 
body, and appear to have pupils—so we may infer from 
the address ' my son,’ and from 2221—that is, academies 
were in existence. The dictum of Agur implies a habit 
of disenssing theological questions. The quotations in 
305 f. (from Dt. 12 Ps. 18 зо [31] and perhaps Job 13 4 то) 
point to a late time, for Ps. 18 must be regarded as 
post-exilic. j 

(c) Ethics.—IĪn certain points the ethical system of 
Proverbs agrees with that of the pre-exilic and exilic books 
on both the positive and the negative sides. The codes 
given in Ex. 20-23 Dt. Lev. and the prophets include 


1 There is no sign, however, in the prophetical writings of a 
class of philosophically sceptical sages ; the ‘ wise men' depended 
on political shrewdness rather than on the word of Yahwé, and 
advocated expediency rather than prophetic piety. 

2 In Prov. $ зо the term [ы is by some taken as meaning 
‘artist,’ ‘architect,’ in which case it is better pointed [2N; it 
should rather be written eps * nursling ' ‘ward’; wisdom is the 
creation or child of God (гт. 22-25) and his companion in his 
creative work. 
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most of the duties of a man to his fellow-citizens. They 
have nothing to say of courage, fortitude, moderation, 
self-sacrifice, intellectual truthfulness, love of beauty, 
international obligations; bnt this defect, however it 
may be explained, is not supplied by later books. The 
motive for right-doing, ‘that it may be well with thee,’ 
is the same throughout OT, and the avoidance of 
speculative inguiry concerning the nature of conscience 
and the ultimate basis of moral rules is common to all 
Semitic antignity. On the other hand, there are injunc- 
tions and points of view in Proverbs which appear to 
indicate an ethical advance over the exilic and pre-exilic 
books. 

Such are the frequent praise of industry (6 6-11 12 24), the scorn 
of gluttony (23 20), and the homely warning against too much 
frequenting of others’ houses (25 17); the formulation (passim) 
of the character of the scoffer (a conception peculiar to Proverhs), 
and the special attention paid to fools, kings, and children, 
classes not considered, from the educauonal point of view, in 
other books (Dt. 67 Ex. 1226, are not exceptions) ; the deeper 
conceptions of responsibility for one's words (10 11 1218 133), of 
the wisdom of heeding reproof (12 r 17 10), and of the corre- 
spondence between deeds and requital (24 r2, an advance in 
universality on Ezek. 15); the reference to the uncertainty of 
the future (27 1), a sort of reflection of which we find no trace in 
Law or prophets; the injunction of kindness toward enemies 
(24 17 f. 2521 f), which goes beyond the rule of Lev. 19 18 (this 
latter has in mind only fellow-countrymen). 

It must be said, moreover, that, though there is in 
Prov. no recognition of a law of international ethics, 
there is also no trace of that bitterness toward foreign 
nations which disfigures the prophetical and the historical 
books, parts of the Law, and some of the Psalms ; the 
tone of the book is that of men who have been trained 
by experience to the recognition of a universal humanity. 
The guide of conduct is the sage—the appeal is to 
every man's reason and conscience. 

Such is the general attitnde. Yet the book has also 
its bitterness and implacableness. It adopts toward 
the wicked in general the attitude of Yahwe toward the 
wicked in Israel (Am. 4 Hos. 64-6 97); they are warned, 
and exhorted to repent, but, if they do not change, they 
must die (Prov. 1 20-33). There is not even a trace of 
the softness which is visible in Ezek. 1832 Hos. 144. or 
of the recognition of human weakness which is expressed 
in Ps. 10314.) This difference is doubtless due in great 
part to the impersonal character of the moral ideal and 
judge in Proverbs; Yahwe may pity, but Wisdom must be 
unrelenting. The sages, in fact, set forth a natural law 
in the moral world, which is no more capable of pity 
than physical law ; the rule is: be wise or perish—it is 
the rule of the ethical philosopher, not of the patriot or 
the preacher. In this respect, as in others, we are 
struck by the modernness of Proverbs: prophets and 
historians often seem remote from us, and sometimes 
even the psalms; but Proverbs might almost have been 
written vesterday. 

(d) Religious Attitude.—Of all the biblical books, if 
we omit such works as Nahum, Obadiah, and parts of 
Kohéleth, there is none with so simple and colourless a 
theistic creed as Proverbs. [t is distinctly and absolutely 
monotheistic ; unlike most of the prophetical writings 
and some of the psalms it ignores polvtheism or the 
recognition of other gods than Yahwe—for it that 
question is finally settled ; even of angels and demons 
it makes no mention, though these must have formed 
part of the general Jewish belief whether before or after 
the exile—bnt Proverbs recognises no supernatural 
element in life but the spirit of God manifesting itself 
in the thonght of man, and omits intermediate agencies 
as unnecessary. Its theistic faith is firm, calm, and 
unquestioning. It is enough that God is the creator 
and ruler of the world. His ethical attributes are taken 
for granted : there is no discussion of his justice as in 
Job, no doubt of the moral significance of the world as 


1 See, however, what is said below (under a) of God's educative 
providence. In 26 1 3-12 intellectual folly is treated of humour- 
ously or sarcastically. 
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in Kóohéleth.! In accordance with this point of view 
the emotional element in religion is ignored: we find 
no expression of love to God, of sense of sin and re- 
pentance, of joy in the service of God—only the con- 
vietion that wisdom's ways are ways of peace and 
pleasantness. Оп the other hand, we have (311 12) the 
fine conception of God as training his servants by 
suffering ; here alone in Proverbs is the word ‘love’ 
used of God (it is used of wisdom in 8:7). In striking 
contrast with all other OT books exeept Kohéleth the 
main features of the distinetively national Jewish religious 
faith are passed over in almost eomplete silence. 

There is no mention of prophets? or priests or temple; 
sacrifice is twice alluded to as a popular custom connected with 
feasting (7 14 17 1), twice (158 21 27) sacrifice without righteous- 
ness is denounced as abhorrent to God, and once (21 3) it is said 
that integrity is more acceptable to God than sacrifice—this last 
declaration is quite in the spirit of the prophets of the period of 
undeveloped ritual (Ат. 5 21-23 Hos.66 15. 111-17 Је. 3-7 
22 /:), only, perhaps, with а more marked tone of indifference. 

In contrast, however, with prophets and psalmists, 
the devotional element in religion (prayer, praise) is 
lacking. While there is no referenee to a collection of 
saered seriptures (such as oceurs in the prologue to the 
Greek translation of Ben-Sira, 132 B.C. ), there are two 
definite quotations (305 f.) ; the elosest parallel to such 
employment of earlier writings is the reference to 
Jeremiah in Dan. 92 (165 B.c.), and the suggestion is 
that Prov. 30 belongs to a late post-exilie period. 

In another point the silence of Proverbs is note- 
worthy. Before the exile the prophets predicted simply 
the restoration. of the nation, but, after the fall of 
Jerusalem, the figure of the national king was introduced 
into the pieture by prophets and psalmists as the 
natural political head, leading the nation in a eareer of 
conquest (Jer. 8315 f., Is. 111-9, ete.); he was for a 
long time a part of the national hope. In Proverbs, 
however, he does not appear: what the book says of 
kings (1435 1610-15 2026 28 2421 f. 252-7) seems to 
regard them merely as a universal element of soeiety, 
to be feared and obeyed ; when they are spoken of as 
absolutely just (1610 2028), this is a natural idealisation 
of the office; ? their utteranees are said to be as just as 
an oracular deeision, and wickedness is declared (1612) 
to be abhorrent to them. This is the tone of a man 
who regards society as organised on a moral basis, and 
feels no interest in an independent Jewish government. & 
Nor do the writers of Proverbs express any interest in 
the newer eschatologieal ideas. 

The sphere of human activity, the place of struggle and 
happiness or unhappiness, is the present life on earth; ShZol, as 
in the older literature, has no moral discriminations and no 
rewards and punishments (the same view is found in Ecclus. and 
Kohélerh). 

Certain passages in the book are regarded, by some 
erities, as giving evidenee of a belief in ethical immor- 
tality, but this interpretation is improbable: 219 55 
refer to physieal death (premature death, as in 1027, 
being the final penalty of sin); in 107 28 117 the refer- 
ence is to the present life;? 1432 may be understood 
to refer either to the future or to the present; but the 
text is probably in disorder. Inasmuch as the general 
position of Proverbs is perfectly clear on this point, a 
single couplet affirming immortality may naturally be 
regarded with suspicion. On the other hand, if the 
book be held to reeognise the doetrine, its date must be 


1 Agur (Prov. 302-4) merely affirms man's incapacity to com- 
prehend God ; cp Cheyne, Jew. Rel. Life, 174 F 

2 In 2918 the reference is to people in general (not to the 
Jewish people particularly) and to law or instruction in general 
(not to the Jewish Torah), and the word vision Gun) is error of 
text. 

3 Cheyne, however, thinks that there is a real portraiture of 
the Messiah in these passages; see his Jew. Rel. Life, 145 fF. 
Cp Toy, ‘Proverbs’ (in Zzernat. Crit. Comm.), and art. ‘The 
King in Jew. post-exil. writings ' (JBL, 1899). 

4 A Messianic hope is seen by some writers (e.g., Smend, AT 
Rel.-Gesch. 491) in 221 f. ; this passage, however, hardly affirms 
anything more than a general trust in God's protecting power. 

€5's rendering of 117 appears to assume immortality ; but it 
is not a rendering of our Heb., and may reflect the idea of a 
later time. 
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put very late. Of the idea of bodily resurrection (which 
was adopted by the Jews hardly earlier than the seeond 
century B.C.) there is no trace. 

The eentral religious conception of Proverbs is the 
fear of God, reverence for him as ruler and law-giver ; 
the sages, though philosophers, are distinetly religious. 
In chaps. 1-9 the expression ‘fear of God' represents 
simply an attitude; the fear is deseribed as the essence 
of wisdom, and its content is given in ethieal terms. 
In the remainder of the book God is regarded as the 
protector and benefactor of those who fear him. It 
must be added that, while ‘wisdom’ in a part of 
Proverbs (10-81) generally means sagaeity, common- 
sense or prudenee, it has in 1-9 a peculiar religious 
or divine character whieh it is not easy to define with 
precision. In 8 it is both a human (vv. 1-21) and a 
divine quality (zv. 22-31). 

Whether the author conceived of it as an energy pervading 
the universe, or as a facully hreathed into man by God, or in 
some other way, it is difficult to say. For it is not shared hy 
all men, and the only statement that God bestows wisdom on 
man occurs in an inlerpolated passage (25-8), and does not 
accord with the rest of the book. Probably the sage did not 
define the conception to himself, but held generally that true 
wisdom could dwell in him only who lived in sympathetic and 
reverent obedience to the Lord of the world. Throughout the 
book the interest of the writers is in wisdom as such. 

The religious feeling of the sages forces them to 
identify wisdom with the divine government; the 
definition of wisdom as essentially the fear of God 
(17) the recognition of God as absolute disposer of 
human affairs (16133 173) the affirmation of the 
happiness of those who trust in him (1620), and similar 
statements, may be regarded as sincere attempts to 
harmonise the philosophieal point of view with the 
national religious convietion.! 

(e) Relation to Ecclesiasticus. —'The position of 
Proverbs in the arrangement of OT books, the faet, 
that is, that it stands in the Third Canon, favours the 
view that it is late, sinee the other books in this eanon 
are either exilie or post-exilie. But, more partieularly, 
a post-exilie date is suggested by its relation to Ben- 
Sira.? 'The two books are so much alike in point of 
view, spirit, and eontents that their relation can be 
explained only by one of two suppositions: either one 
imitates the other, or the two are produets of the same 
period. But if Ecelus. imitates Proverbs (and the 
latter is eonfessedly the earlier of the two), the more 
natural explanation of the fact is that they stand near 
together, just as the earlier part of Enoch and Daniel 
are near each other in time as in eontent. 

One of the most striking of the similarities between the books 
is the fact that neither lays claim to divine inspiration, in 
contrast with the other writings (prophets and T6rah) that 
give the terms of acceptance with God. This fact indicates in 
general a post-prophetic post-legal period, the period of the 
sages, who are a branch of the class of scribes, and obviously 
later than the legal development of the fifth century B.C. In 
Ecclus. (38 24-39 11) learned men are distinctly recognised as E 
separate class, sharply distinguished from artisans, and their 
methods of study and rheir function are described at length. 
The picture of them in Proverbs is less sharply drawn, and it 
may be inferred that an interval of time, though not a very 
great one, separates the two books. 

It thus appears that, sinee the thought is substantially 
the same throughout Proverbs, the whole of the book 
in its present form is post-exilie, not earlier than the 
second half of the Persian period, and not later than 
the first half of the Greek period. The external 


1 Cp Oort, Spreuken (TÀ. T, 1885). A similar harmonisation 
is found in Ecclus. but not in the original Kohéleth. In the 
latter there are many harmonising additions, in Proverbs 
apparently only one, in 2 5-8. p 

See Wispom LITERATURE, and cp Holtzmann, in Stade, 
GV12292 ff.; Cheyne, Job and Sol, and Jew. Relig. Life, 
chap. 4; Montefiore in JQR 2 (1889-90). Г 

3 Prophetic and legal material no doubt continued to be 
produced down to the second century B.c.; but it was frag- 
mentary and complementary. The creative prophetic thought 
began to die ont in the sixth century, but lingered till the 
fourth ; the law-books were practically finished by the year 

оо B.C, 
$ 4 It is understood, of course, that no little of the general 
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influences of the time, when the Jews were scattered 
and brought into intimate intellectual relations with the 
great world, combined with the natural forward move- 
ment of the people, led them in the direction of a 
philosophical conception of life. 

How much, in this movement, is due to Persia and how much 
to Greece, it may be hard to say; the two streams of influence 
were doubtless blended and assimilated to the fundamental 
Hebrew thought.) But it would appear that, while the con- 
tribution of Persia was mainly in the realm of the supernatural 
(eschatology, angelology, demonology), that of Greece was 
mainly philosophical (identification of virtue with knowledge, 
conception of the unity of the cosmos). It is not impossible also 
that some material was taken from Egyptian sources.2 

(7) Linguistic Characier.—The vocabulary of Pro- 
verbs necessarily agrees largely with that of other OT 
books. lts linguistic peculiarities are partly due to the 
nature of its material, partly belong to the later usage.? 
It is not always possible to say whether a given word 
is late-Hebrew or poetical; for particular discussions 
reference must be made to the commentaries. In any 
case the number of words which may probably be 
regarded as post-exilic or Aramaic is not large;* in 
this respect Proverbs differs from the lately-discovered 
Hebrew text of Ben-Sira. It 15 not clear that there are 
any Arabic or Greek words. The syntactical con- 
structions are characterised by the curtness and com- 
pression which naturally belong to gnomic writing. 
'The general style of the book agrees with what we 
might expect of the time when Aramaic influence was 
beginning to make itself felt, and the Hebrew was 
entering on its later stage—that is, the fourth and 
third centuries B.C. 

The custom of teaching by aphorisms and short 
discourses is illustrated by the whole of the series of 
early Jewish philosophical works (in 
which the Pzr£e Abðth may be included).® 
In the fourth and following centuries 
B.C. there must have been in circulation a number of 
proverbial sayings, and out of these our Book of 
Proverbs was made up.? "The divisions visible on the 
face of the book have been mentioned above (8 5), and 
the differences between them, in content and form, 
suggest that they represent separate small collections 
(very much as in the composition of the Psalter). The 


same fact is indicated by certain repetitions in the book. 

Where merely a line is repeated (as in 11 4 246), this need not 
show difference of editorship or of authorship, for a teacher 
might naturally vary his expressions. Where, however, a couplet 
occurs twice in exactly the same form (as in 188 2622 191 [as 
emended] 286 223 27 12, etc.) we may infer that the two have 
been inserted by different collectors.8 Such comparisons do 
not, however, aid in making out the primary divisions ; for this 
we must depend on form and content. 


The central part of the book, 101-2216, stands out 
by itself, but, if we may judge by the form, is really 


8. Process of 
formation. 


thought, theistic and ethical, and some of the particular illustra- 
tions, may be older than the fourth century ; the present form, 
however, is not popular but academic. 

1 On Jewish horrowing from other nations cp M. Lazarus, 
The Ethics of Judaism (ET), 1 12 ff. 

2 See Erman, Ægypten, 237 f, and cp Griffith, art. ‘ Egypt. 
Lit.’ in Library of the World's Best Lit. (New York, 1897). 

3 Cp the lists of words given by Driver, 7z£rod., and Wilde- 
boer, Die Sprüche. 

4 The following appear to be late: the plur. form mery, 843 
тко, 1530; роу, ‘to utter,’ 15, etc.; the expression 3*3 aby, 
269, in the sense ‘come into the possession of’; nap, 83; 
and perhaps 41, 162, ‘nD, 14 and some others. Aramaic are 


the terminations ny and h and the words 43, 312; «pn, ‘sin,’ 


1434; XD, 7 20, and perhaps some others. 
5 The obscure word 51, 218, may be Arab., but it is doubtful 
whether it is the right reading ; DDYN, 30 31, is error of text; 


Dow, 716 may be Gk. 006,1, or the Gk. may come from a 


Semitic term ; vr, 2128, is textual error. 

6 Cp the Gk. ‘ Menander,’ and the Syriac work bearing the 
same name. The instruction in the Synoptic Gospels is of the 
same character. 

7 These would be of various times and origins, as is the case 
everywhere. Cp Oort, in Bible for Learners (от, for Young 
People), Bk. iii. chap. 7; Back in Graetz's Monatsschrift, 1875- 
1884; Wünsche, Dre Rathselweishett b. d. Heb., 1883. 

8 For lists of repetitions, see Introductions and Commentaries. 
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composed of two smaller parts, 101-162 and 163-2216; 
the second of these is mostly made up of comparisons 
and other single sentences, whilst the first employs the 
antithetic form. With the second agree 25-27 and 
part of 28 f.; with the first agrees the other part of 
28 f. These seem to have been the earliest collections 
(ethical couplets); then came the two groups of quat- 
rains, 2217-2422 and 2423-34, which, by their distincter 
mention of 'sages' and the freer character of their 
material, indicate a later time; the more elaborate 
discourses of 1-9 (omitting 25-8 327-35 61-19 97-12) may 
be still later; and 80 /. form an appendix. Within 
these divisions smaller sections occur (such as 163-9 
[ог, 1-9] 1610-15 252-7 2613-12 2723-27), which may 
well have been independent productions. Exactly when 
and how the various parts were combined into a book 
it is hardly possible to say, nor is the question very 
important; the main point is that the process prob- 
ably went on through the fourth and third centuries, 
and that the appendix, 30 /., may have been added 
still later; Agur's dictum somewhat resembles Kohéleth, 
and the artificial tetradic form in 8011-31 and the 
alphabetical poem, 3110-31 suggest a late time. Apart 
from the sections and sub-sections no principle of 
arrangement of couplets and quatraius is recognisable.! 
It thus appears that the history of ancient Hebrew 
aphoristic literature is parallel to the course of such 
literary developments in other peoples— 
Pu it belongs to the maturest period of the 
еза асо nation. The proverbs of half-civilised 
E ' peoples do not deserve to be classed as 
literature ; they are merely shrewd popular observations 
on the passing affairs of everyday life; those broader 
and deeper observations that are more properly called 
aphorisms are the product of cultivated reflection. In 
Egypt the mature philosophical and ethical maxims 
that bear the names of Ptahhotep, Any, and others had 
their origin in one of the most flourishing periods of the 
Empire (see EGYPT, 821). Hindoo proverbial literature 
falls in a similar period in the history of Indian thought. 
'The Greek proverbs ascribed to Menander are probably 
to be referred to the time that witnessed the rise of the 
great post-Platonic schools of philosophy. Similarly 
Hebrew aphoristic literature appears after the beginning 
of the philosophical movement that is introduced by the 
Book of Job ; and it maintains itself into the Talmudic 
period, that is, up to the point when the main Jewish 
literary activity, abandoning philosophy and apocalypse, 
devoted itself to the legal and ethical exposition of the 
Torah. The fall of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the 
Jews throughout the Roman Empire had as one effect 
the concentration of attention on the law, which was 
now the sole bond of union between the scattered com- 
munities. But, till this revolution was accomplished, 
aphoristic literature continued to be cultivated. The 
Book of Proverbs was followed by Ben-Sira ; a number 
of proverbs are found in Kóhéleth ; and the sayings in 
Pirke Aboth ascribed to the great sages doubtless 
represent the period beginning in the second century 
B.C. and extending into the first two centuries of our 
era. These sayings are analogous to those that tradi- 
tion puts into the mouths of the *seven wise men' of 
Greece; philosophy arose early in Greece, late among 
the Jews. The Book of Proverbs, standing midway 
in the philosophic development, is the finest philo- 
sophical fruitage of the national Jewish spirit broadened 
and matured by intellectual contact with the best 
foreign thought of the time. 
i. Text and versions.—Vogel (in Schultens), 1769; Jager, 
Oóserzv. in Prov. Sal. vers. alex., 1788; Schleusner, Lexi- 
con(2, 1829; Lagarde, Anmerk. 2. griech. 
10. Literature. Uebers. d. Prov. 1863; Dyserinck, Krit. 
Schol. (ТА. T, 1883); Oort, Spreuken, 1-9 
(ТА. T, 1885); Baumgartner, tude crit. sur . . Prov., 1890; 


Bickell (//Z AM, 1891); Pinkuss, Die syr. Uebers. d. Prov. 
(ZA TW, 1894); Gratz, Exeget. stud. (in his Monatsschr., 


1 For attempts at a determination of small sub-divisions see 
Ewald, Delitzsch, and Chajes. 
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1884), and Emendationes, 1892-94; Nestle, art. ‘ Bibelüber. 
seuungen, in Herzog-Hauck, PA £8), and published separ- 
ately ; Chajes, Prov.-Stud., 1899; Kautzsch, Hed. text of Prov. 
(SBOT, 1901); Wildeboer, De Tiydsbespaling des Spreuken- 
boekes, 1899. 

ii. Transl, and Comnut.—Midrash Miste, ed. Buber, 1893; 
Saadia, ed. Derenbourg, 1894; Aben Ezra, ed. Horowitz, 1884; 
Rashi, Aben Ezra and Levi b. Gersom are given in Giggeius, 
in Prov. Sal. Comment. trium Rabbin., 1620; and other 
as commentaries are named in Cahen, La Bible, 1847; 

. Deutsch, D. Sprüche Sal's nach d. Auffass. i. Talm. и. 
Midr., etc., 1885 ; Mercerius, 1573, 1651; Geler, 1653 . . 1725; 
Schultens, 1748, and ed. Vogel, 1769; Ewald, 1837, 1867; 
Hitzig, 1858; Kamphausen (in Dunsen's Bibelwerk), 1868; 
Delitzsch, 1873; Reuss, Fr. ed. 1878, Germ. ed. 1894; Nowack, 
1883; Horton, 1891; Kautzsch, D. ffeil. Schr. d. АТО), 1896; 
Wildeboer, 1897 ; Frankenberg, 1898; Strack(2), 1899 ; Toy, 1899 ; 
Ооп, Het Oude Test., 1898-1900; M. D. Conway, 504 and 
Solomonic Lit., 1900; Kautzsch, in SBOT, 1901. 

Ш. General Works.—Bruch, Weisheitslehre d. Heb., 1851; 
Bois, La poésie gnom., etc., 1886; Cheyne, Job and Sol., 1887 ; 
in Sem. Stud., ed. Kohut, 1897; Jew. Rel. Life, etc., 1898 ; 
Montefiore, .Votes, etc. (JOR, 1890); Smend, AT ReZ-gescA., 
1893; Pfeiffer, D. rel-sittl. IWeltanschau. d. B. d. Spr., 1897. 

iv. Other gnomic ay сет, Prov. phil. of Con- 
Jucius, 1895; Erman, "Egypt. ; Halévy, Mélanges de critique, 
etc., 1883; Jäger (in 7.1), 1892; Bóhtlingk, Zad. Sprüche; 
M. Williams, Гасан Wisdom; Pirke Або, ed. C. Taylor; 
Menander, eds. of Meineke and Koch; Syriac Menander, in 
Land, Anecd. Syr. 1; Freylag's Meidani; Jacob, Altarad. 
Parall. z. AT, 1897; Malan, Proverbs, with numerous parallels 
from a great number of aphoristic collections of other peoples. 
See also Гле Story of Ahikar (1898); cp ACHIACHARUS. 

C, H: T, 

PROVINCE (provincia; etymology uncertain), in the 
Roman sense, may be defined as the department or 
sphere of duty ! assigned to one of the higher magistrates 
(the consuls and przetors). When, however, with the 
spread of the Roman arms, the government of con- 
quered countries grew to be one of the most important 
duties of the higher magistrates, the term province, 
from designating the government of a conquered 
country as one particular duty of a Roman magistrate, 
came to be used generally as a designation of the 
country itself. 

It is somewhat in this sense that the word is used in 


EV to translate луто, «édindh (apparently from Nm 


‘judge,’ hence lit. jurisdiction)? for which © almost 
always has xwpa (émapxeía in Esth. 411, сатратєіа іп 
Esth. 8g). A division of Israel into 7020/0 is men- 
tioned in the time of Ahab (т К. 2014 ; see GOVERN- 
MENT, 8 18); médiuofk of the Babylonian empire аге 
alluded to in Ezek.198 Dan. 82 (Elam), Lam. 11 
(Judzea); those of the Persian empire are referred to 
with great frequency in the Book of Esther (Ir, etc.) ; 
the Jewish territory was опе of them (Neh. 76 Ezra, 
21; cp GOVERNOR, І; GOVERNMENT, $ 25; PERSIA, 
§ ту, SATRAPS; TIRSHATHA). The word is also used 
in a general sense in Eccl. 58 (RV. ‘the state'); ср 
28. The frequent use of хора in Maccabees (where 
EV has ‘country,’ but ‘province’ would perhaps be 
better) may be noted. 

Augustus in 27 В.С. divided the provinces into 
imperial and senatorial. Those which, from their 
proximity to the frontier or from the turbulence of their 
population, required the presence of an army were 
placed under the direct control of the emperor ; those 
which needed no troops were left to be administered by 
the senate. (1) The senatorial provinces were ruled by 
an annual governor as under the republic. Of these 
provinces Augustus ordained that Africa and Asia should 
be consular, the rest przetorian ; but all the governors 
of the senatorial provinces were now called proconsuls 
(cp ProconsuL). Their powers and dignities were 
much the same as they had been under the republic, 
except that they had now no troops, or only a handful 
to maintain order. (2) The imperial provinces were 
governed by imperial lieutenants (/egadi Cesaris), who 

1 [n familiar language any business was called a province. 

2 In Aramaic and Arabic the cognate word means ‘спу ' (so, 
too, in Palm. inscriptions, but in bilinguals "у oma, ‘lovers of 
tbeir city’ (іп parallelism with *fearers of their gods '] is repre- 


sented by ф:Лотатр:дєс; ср Vog. Syr. Cest.13. Bevan, Dan. 
220) In Arabic el-Medina is 2ле city, par excellence. 
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were nominated by the emperor and held office at his 
pleasure; all of them had the power of the sword (jus 
gladii} For the administration of the finances these 
lieutenants had procurators under them, whilst the 
governors of the senatorial provinces continued to have 
quastors as under the republic. Another class of 
imperial provinces consisted of those which from the 
physical nature of the country (as the Alpine districts), 
or the backward state of civilisation (as Mauretania 
and Thrace), or the stubborn character of the people 
(as Judzea and Egypt) were not adapted to receive a 
regular provincial constitution. These were regarded as 
domains of the emperor, and were managed by a pro- 
curator (in the case of Egypt by a praefect), nominated 
by and responsible to the emperor. 

The word ётарҳєіа (EV ‘ province’) occurs in NT. 
In Acts 23 34 Felix asks concerning Paul éx тоѓаѕ ётар- 
xelas éaríiv—of which kind of province he is—whether 
provincial or senatorial. (Cilicia was probably in the 
time of Felix an imperial province; cp CILICIA, § 3.) 
In 251 the province of Festus the procurator of Judzea 
is intended (see GOVERNMENT, § 30, col. 1914; ISRAEL, 
§ go, col. 2275). 

PRUNING HOOK (77210; Apettanon; falx 
[digo in Mic.]), Is. 24 185 Joel 3 [4] зо 43t. See VINE 
and cp AGRICULTURE, § 7. 

PSALM (515; © Theod. padmoc: Aq. MEAW- 
Анма. Sym. WAN, АСМА; Tg. Xnnavin; cp Staerk, 
ZATIV xii. [т802] 94 137. On the linguistic 
affinities see BDB and Ges.-Buhl). 

The meaning of the Hebrew word is not clear. 
According to Lagarde (Or. 223 f.), nam, mismõr, came 
into use as a technical term of synagogue-worship, in 
contradistinction to /A//àA, Zhillim (aban, oban), which 
was specially appropriated to the temple cult. Grätz 
(Psalmen, 79 f.), with whom B. Jacob (ZATW 16 
[1896] 164 f.) inclines to agree, thinks that mismõr has 
no musical reference, merely indicating that a new 
psalm begins: it is equivalent therefore to ‘chapter,’ 
and, but for the carelessness of copyists, would stand 
at the head of every psalm. Delitzsch (introd. to 
Ps.3) conjectures that it was an artificial expression 
coined by David. The word, which occurs exclusively 
in the headings of 56 psalms and in Ecclus. 491 (see 
PsaLMs [Book], $ 1), and to which the cognate 
languages offer no corresponding terms except loan- 
words, is most probably—like so many other terms in 
the headings—corrupt. 

The true word must be one which by its meaning 
justifies its close connection with the phrases «14 *;29 
гор, etc., and admits of being corrupted not only into 
0-555 but also into vw (а corruption of a correction of 
vam), with which it is so often combined, and which in 
the sense of ‘song’ is as superfluous as nip in the 


sense of ‘psalm.’ The required word is either С?З, 
‘marked’ (Dan. 1021) ог pës, ‘mark’ (Aram.). The 
Aram. 4/ez* corresponds to the Heb. ppn, ' to mark’ 
(cp. Tg., Is. 101). ‘Marked: Of the sons of Korah’ 
is just what we should expect to find at the head of a 
poem transcribed from the Korahite collection, and in 
the prefix to the title we cannot be surprised to find an 
Aramaism. In Ps. 981, where {swm stands, we must 
supply ab, following 65, and on the analogy of Ps. 
1001, where amnb (like 35) is most probably a corrup- 
tion of pnw), ‘of Jedithun.' 

It is very possible that the familiar phrase ' the Book 
of Jashar’ (эрэл лер), for which © substitutes ‘song- 
book,’ тл 5D should rather be, ‘the book of the 
marked poems’ (cios 5р) —2.е., the collection of 
poems whose source is indicated mes collectively). W. 
Robertson Smith considered (5's reading certain ; it is 


at any rate probably very near the truth. 
TE. C. 
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I. INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION 


The Book of Psalms or the Psalter, the first book of 
Hagiographa in the Hebrew Bible,! bears the Hebrew 
р title mrp, “ehi/lim, or сд “Ер, sépher 
1. Title. üllim, ‘the book of hymns’ or rather 
‘songs of praise.'? The singular aban, AA, is 
properly the infinitive or nomen verbi of 565, Ai, a 
verb employed in the technical language of the temple 
service for the execution of a jubilant song of praise to 
the accompaniment of music and the blare of the 
priestly trumpets (т Ch. 164 /. 253 2 Ch. 512). The 
name is not therefore equally applicable to all psalms, 
and in the later Jewish ritual the synonym Aa//é/ 
specially designates two series of psalms, 113-118 and 
146-150, of which the former was sung at the three 
great feasts, the enceenia, and the new moon, and the 
latter at the daily morning prayer (see HALLEL). 
That the whole book is named ' praises' is clearly due 
to the fact that it was the manual of the temple service 
of song, in which praise was the leading feature. For 
an individual psalm, however, the usual name is /zziór 
(312 ; only in titles of psalms [except in Ecclus. 491]),? 
which is applicable to any piece designed to be sung to 
a musical accompaniment. Of this word, adds, 
‘psalm,’ is a translation, and in the Greek Bible the 
whole book is called ‘Psalms’ (Хаћиоі) or ‘ Psalter’ 
(Yarrypov).4 The title Psalms (ХаХиоі) or Book of 
Psalms (Bi8A0s VaXaGv) is used in the NT (Lk. 2042 
2444; Actslzo); but in Heb. 47 we find another title, 
namely ‘ David.’ 
Hippolytus tells us that in his time most Christians 


1 [The part of this article signed ‘W. R. S.' was originally 
writlen in 1886. It was, however, virtually re-indorsed in 1892 
in the seventh of the Lectures on Biblical Criticism now so often 
referred to as ОТУС(!, in which, as the author states, he has 
incorporated the main conclusions of his article. Much water 
has flowed under the bridge since 1892, and the progress of the 
critical study of other books cannot but react on that of the 
Psalms. No better starting-point, however, for the study of 
this great book could be had than the sketch here adopted as 
the introduction to our article ; and if we decline to hold it 
certain that a renewed investigation of the Psalter from the 
point of view enforced upon us by the present circumstances of 
criticism and philology would have led the writer to the same 
conclusions as in 1886, no disparagement to an enthusiastically 
admired comrade can be intended by the scholar whose signature 
is appended to the larger part of the article.] 

2 Hippol, ed. Lag., 188; Eus. HA vi.252; Epiph. Mens. 
et Pond. § 23; Jerome’s preface to Psalt. juxta Hebreos. 

3 [If the reading of the Cairo Hebrew text be correct, “үлүл 
could be used of secular songs. But Halévy, птхт.] 

4 Similarly in the Syriac Bible the title is »zazmzdré. 
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said ‘the Psalms of David,’ and believed the whole 
2. Traditional book to be his [and even Theodore 
authorship of Maopsuestia accepted the Davidic 
* authorship of the Psalter as а whole]. 

But this title and belief are both of Jewish origin. 
[Thus in 2 Ch. 293e David and Asaph appear to be 
combined as joint-authors of the Psalter, and] in 
2 Macc. 213 ‘the [writings] of David' (rà rob Дагед) 
means the Psalter. Besides, the title of the apocryphal 
‘Psalms of Solomon ' implies that the previously existing 
Psalter was ascribed to David. [Whether, however, 
we must also assume that the psalms entitled 735 were 
necessarily ascribed to king David, is questioned by 
Lagarde and B. Jacob, and the correctness of the 
reading ab may be strongly doubted, as also the 
reading of the title angs. See § 12 (a) (4).] Jewish 
tradition does not make David the author of all the 
psalms; but as he was regarded as the founder and 
legislator of the temple psalmody (1 Ch., uż suwp.; 
Ezra 310 М№еһ. 1236 45 f. Ecclus. 478 /), so also he 
was held to have completed and arranged the whole 
book, though according to Talmudic tradition! he 


incorporated psalms by ten other authors: Adam, 
Melchizedek, Abraham, Moses, Heman, Jeduthun, 
Asaph, and the three sons of Korah. [Cp Driver, 


Introd, 7 f.; Neubauer, Studia Biblica, 2 6-8. 
Another good authority on Jewish tradition—Dr. B. 
Jacob—writes thus: ‘Not till quite late, according to 
the Midrash, did David take possession of the entire 
Psalter. In the second century the most iniportant 
teachers of the Mishna still debate the questions whether 
all the psalms are by David (R. Meir), and whether 
they all refer to David (R. Elasar), or to the community 
(R. Joshua), who composed the Hallel, etc. (esas, 
1172) The Church fathers, too, in the earliest age 
protest against the erroneous opinion that David is the 
author of all the psalms, and seek for reasons why the 
whole Psalter is nevertheless named after him’ (ZAT W 
16 11896], 162 f.).] 

With this it agrees that the [Hebrew] titles of the 
psalms name no one later than Solomon, and even he 
is not recognised as a psalmodist bv the most ancient 
tradition, that of (5, which omits him from the title of 
Ps. 127 (G® inserts the name)? and makes Ps.72 be 
written eis XaXo[v]uov, i.e., not by but of him. 

The details of the tradition of authorship show considerable 


1 The passages are collected in Kimhi's preface to his com- 
mentary on the Psalms, ed. Schiller-Szinessy, Cambridge, 1883. 

2 [The significance of this fact is changed, if торо апа лт 
are both corruptions of the same original. See $ 12.] 
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variation ; according to the Talmudic view Adam is author of the 
Sabbath psalm, 92, and Melchizedek of Ps. 110, whilst Abraham 
is identified with Ethan the Ezrahite (Ps. 89). According to 
older Jewish tradition attested by Origen,! Ps. 92 is hy Moses, 
to whom are assigned Pss. 90-100 inclusive, according to a 
general rule that all anonymous pieces (avemiypadot, mmn) are 
by the same hand with the nearest prece ing psalm whose 
author is named ; and Ps.110, which by its title is Davidic, 
seems to have been given to Melchizedek to avoid the dilemma 
of Mt. 22417 Origen's rule accounts for all the psalms except 
1 and 2, which were sometimes reckoned as one poem (Acts 13 33 
in the Western text; Origen, B. Bérakhdth, 95), and appear 
to have been ascribed to David (Acts425). The opinion of 
Jerome (Pref. im Ps. feb.) and other Christian writers that 
the collector of the Psalter was Ezra does not seem to rest on 
Jewish tradition. 


[The number of the psalms both in @ and in MT is 

150, though the mode of arriving at this number is 
: HP v à 

3. Number different; @ unites 9 and 10, 114 and 


115, and divides 116 and 147; the 
et pralne apocryphal psalm at the end is not 
reckoned. The oldest Jewish tradition reckoned 147 


psalms (ep Gen. 47 28); Pss. 9 and 10 are one, 70 and 
71 are one, 114 and 115 are one, and 117 and 1181-4 
are one, whilst 1185 begins a separate psalm (see, e.g., 
the Vienna MS described by Ginsburg, Z»frod. 777). 
The inaccuracy of an arrangement which divides Pss. 9 
and 10, 42 and 43 is manifest. ] 

Whatever may be the value of the titles to individual 
psalms, there can be no question that the tradition that 
the Psalter was collected by David is not 


pcc historical ; for no one doubts that [at any 
EI rate] some of the psalms date from after 


the Babylonian exile. The truth that 
underlies the tradition is that the collection is essentially 
the hymin-book of the second temple, and it was there- 
fore ascribed to David, because it was assumed, as we 
see clearly from Chronicles, that the order of worship 
in the second temple was the same as in the first, and 
had David as its father: as Moses completed the law 
of Israel for all time before the people entered Canaan, 
so David completed the theory and contents of the 
temple psalmody before the temple itself was built. 
When we thus understand its origin, the tradition 
becomes really instructive, and may be translated into 
a statement which throws light on several points con- 
nected with the book—the statement, namely, that the 
Psalter was (finally, at least) collected with a liturgical 
purpose. "Thus, though the Psalms represent [according 
to the writer's earlier view] a great range of individual 
experience, they avoid such situations and expressions 
as are too unique to be used in acts of publie devotion. 
Many of the psalms are doxologies or the like, expressly 
written for the temple; others are made up of extracts 
from older poems in a way perfectly natural in a hymn- 
book, but otherwise hardly intelligible. Such ancient 
hymns as Ex.15: / [ср Exopus, Book oF, $ 6], 
Judg. 5 1 S. 21-10 [cp SAMUEL, BOOKS OF, $ 3], are not 
included in the collection, though motives borrowed 
from them are embodied in more modern psalms ; the 
interest of the collector, we see, was not historical but 
liturgical. Again, the temple, Zion, the solemn feasts, 
are constantly kept in the foreground. All these points 
go to show that the collection was not only used but 
actually formed for use in the temple. 
[The preceding statement with regard to the object and use of 
the collection would probably have received from the original 
writer some qualification. Most critics 
5. Necessary would now admit that many of the psalms 
qualification. were probably never either used in the 
temple or intended for use in the temple. 
The synagogues were ‘ prayer-houses ' like the temple, and it is 
difficult то believe that prayer did not include praise ; moreover, 
the ‘missionary psalms’ and the so-called * Puritan psalms’ had 
a special applicability to the Jews of the Dispersion (Che. 
OPs. 12 14 363; Duhm, Psalmen, Einl. x.; Briggs, in Mew 
World, March 1900, 177). Duhm even thinks that many psalms 


can only have been used for private edification. At any rate, 
it is safer to call the Psalter the prayer-book and hymn-book of 


1 Ору. 2514 f. ed. de la Rue; cp Hippol. ut supra; Jerome, 
Ep. CXL (ad Cypr.), and Pref. in Mal. 
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the (post-exilic) Jewish community! than to connect it as a 
whole too НАРА With the services in ne temple. It is thus 
eft open to suppose that many of the psalms 
6. ‘I’ of the were hymns of the Deseret cee RO and 
psalms. at the same time to deny that the religious 
experiences are ever purely personal Prof. 
Robertson Smith, at a later date, qualified his original statement 
respecting ‘individual religious experience,’ and the following 
passage (О 77/C(2) 189, n.) deserves to be quoted.] ‘Some recent 
writers gosofaras to maintain that in all(or almost all) the psalms, 
the speaker is Israel, the church-nation personified, so that the 
“І” and “те” of the psalms throughout mean “we,” “us,” 
the community of God's grace and worship. So especially 
Smend in Stade’s Zeitschrift, 849 7. (1888). Few will be dis- 
posed to go so far as Smend [who has indeed since 1888 taken 
opportunities of qualifying his original position, and in his 
Lehrbuch der AT Rel.-gesch.(2), 361, says that he is in essential 
agreement with Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, 261 fA.) But 
the view that many psalms are spoken in the name of the 
community is no novelty, and can hardly be disputed. There 
is, of course, room for much difference of opinion as to the 
extent to which this method of interpreting the '*I" and ** me" 
of the psalms may be applied. Driver, Zzzod.() 366 / [389 77.) 
would confine it to a few psalms [but cp the fuller statement in 
ed. 6], while Cheyne (whose remarks on the bearing of the 
question on the use of the Psalter in the Christian Church will 
repay perusal) gives И a much larger range (Origin of the Psalter, 
1891, Lecture vi)' [On this subject see further Schuurmans 
Stekhoven, ZATIV 9 [1889], 131 7. ; Budde, 722, May 14, 
1892, col. 254; Beer, /ndividual- und Gemeinde-Psalmen (1894); 
Coblenz, Ued. das betende Ich in den Psalmen (1897); H. Roy, 
Die Volksgemeinde u. die Gemeinde der Frommen im Psalter 
(1897); D. Leimdórfer, Das Psalter-ego in den Teh-Psalmen 
(1898), and Daethgen's commentary.) 

[It is often said that the practice of those who prepare hymn- 
books for congregational Christian use is against Smend's view, 
hymns which were originally the expression of the inward ex- 
perience of individuals in circumstances more or less peculiar to 
themselves being adapted to more general use by omissions, addi- 
tions, and other large or small alterations. Тһе comparison, 
however, is hazardous, the awakening of individual life in the 
Western nations since the introduction of Christianity having no 
parallel in the Semitic East. Those hymns in the OT which 
were traditionally supposed to be the effusions of individuals (1 S. 
2 1-10 Is. 38 10-20 Jon. 2 2-9 [3-10]), turn out to be nothing of the 
kind, but simply expressions of the faith of the pious community 
of Israel. The same may on the whole be affirmed of the 
* Psalms of Solomon.' The truth is, that the controversy as to 
the ‘I’ psalms is not so important as has been supposed. It is 
not a part of the larger question as to the date of the psalms, 
for the representation of a body of men as a single being is 
primitive; 'I' psalms might, if the tone of thought and the 
social background permitted, be pre-exilic. Nor does it greatly 
affect the exegesis of the psalms, except indeed when by means 
of forced interpretations Duhm and B. Jacob endow the speakers 
of the psalms with a vigorous and almost self-assertive person- 
ality. Between those who contend that the speaker of. a psalm 
(or of a part of a psalm) is a representative or typical pious 
Israelite, and those who regard the speaker as the community 
itself personified, there is, exegetically, but a slight difference. 
And yet this difference is not to be wholly disregarded. A 
close study of the psalms, especially in connection with a keen 
textual criticism, will pata, show the greater naturalness 
(from the point of view of | élkerpsychologie) of the latter way 
of accounting for the phenomena. Occasionally, of course, e.g., 
in 3411 [12] 452[1] 781 10647, there is no possible doubt 
that it is the poet himself who speaks; but these passages are 
widely different from those about which somewhat too lively a 
dispute has arisen among critics of the Psalter. The evidence 
of the heading of Ps. 102 cannot rightly be brought against the 
view here recommended ; the ‘afflicted one’ C17) there spoken 
of is manifestly the pious community (cp Foy, 013 77 4] 

[The chief names on the other side? are those of Nóldeke, B. 
Jacob, and Duhm. According to Nàldeke (ZA TII 20 [1900], 

2 Г), the ‘1’ psalms refer as a rule to the poet himself; this is 
Ped on the observation that in the songs in the Hebrew text 


of Ecclus.512-12 and 13-29 it must be Ben Sira who speaks.3 
Very different is the view of B. Jacob (ZA TW 17 [1897], 544./7.), 


1 Olshausen (Psalmen, 1853) already gives this definition of 
the Psalter; but he does not give a clear notion of the great 
Jewish community, which, though conscious of its unity 
(symbolised even by so apparently trifling a point as the turning 
of a worshipper towards Jernsalem even when away from the 
Holy Land), was nevertheless not merely Palestinian but 
scattered in many lands. з 

2 We do not mention König (Ein. 400), because he admits 
the representative character of most of the individuals who are 
the supposed speakers in the psalms. In Ps. 23, however, the 
speaker, he thinks, is not the collective community (Smend), but 
a fugitive, who is cut off from visits to the temple, like David, 
according to т Sam. 26 19. (But surely the speaker in this and 
parallel psalms is the company of faithful Israelites and diligent 
frequenters of the temple, who formed the kernel of the post- 
exilic Jud#an community.) р 

3 This observation of Nóldeke, however, is hardly self-evident 
so far as 51 2-12 is concerned. 
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who maintains that psalms were composed for the use of 
individuals who had some sacrificial rite to perform in the 
temple, as a means of deliverance from sickness, or as a thank- 
offering for recovery; and goes so far as to define the Psalter 
(in opposition to Olshausen and many others) as ‘ein Gemeinde- 
opfergesangbuch—das hat uns лор gelehrt,—ein Privat(opfer)- 
gebetbuch—das sollte {arnb zeigen.’ To these we may add 
Duhm, who, as a commentator, represents the same tendency, 
and carries the individnalising interpretation of the speakers of 
the psalms to an extreme. The objections to this view will 
appear to any student of Duhm's always clear and consistent, 
but too often strained, exegesis. See further, $$ 16, 37.] 


‘The question now arises, Was the collection a single 
act, or is the Psalter made np of several older collections ? 
Here we have first to observe that in 
the Hebrew text the Psalter is divided 
into five books, each of which closes with 
a doxology. The scheme of the whole is 


T. Steps in 
redaction : 
five books. 


as follows :— 

Book i., Pss. 1-41 : all these are ascribed to David except 1 2 10 
(which is really part of 9) 33 (ascribed to David in ©); doxology 
41 13. 

LE ii., Pss.42-72: of these 42-49 are ascribed to the 
Korahites (48 heing part of 42), 50 to Asaph, 51-71 to David 
(except 66 67 71 anonymous ; in 65 the last two [not 67 GN] bear 
David's name), 72 to Solomon ; do.coZogy 12 18 то followed by the 
subscription * The prayers of David the son of Jesse are ended.’ 

Book iii, Pss. 73-89: here 73-83 bear the name of Asaph, 
84 f. 87 f. that of the Korahites, 86 of David, 88 also of Heman, 
$9 of Ethan ; doxology 89 52. 

Book iv., Pss. 90-106 : all are anonymous except 90 (Moses), 
101 103 (David)—G gives also 104 to David; here the doxology 
is peculiar, ‘ Blessed be Yahwé God of Israel from everlasting and 
to everlasting. And let all the people say Amen, Hallelujah.’ 
[On this doxology with the preceding henediction see § 17, end.] 

Book v., Pss. 107-150 : of these 108-110 122 124 131 133 138-145 
are ascribed to David, and 127 to Solomon, and 120-134 are 
pilgrimage psalms; @ varies considerably from the Hebrew as 
to the psalms to be ascribed to David, and assigns some to 
Haggai and Zechariah; the book closes with a group of doxo- 
logical psalms. 


The division into five books was known to Hippolytus ;! 
but a closer examination of the doxologies shows that it 
does not represent the original scheme of the Psalter ; 
for, while the doxologies to the first three books are no 
part of the psalms to which they are attached, but really 
mark the end of a book in a pions fashion not uncommon 
in eastern literature, that to book iv., with its rubric 
addressed to the people, plainly belongs to the psalm, 
or rather to its liturgical execution, and does not, there- 
fore, really mark the close of a collection once separate. 

i. In point of fact, books iv. and v. have so many 
common characters that there is every reason to regard 
them as a single great group. 

ii Again, the main part of books ii. and iii. (Ps. 
42-83) is distinguished from the rest of the Psalter by 
habitually avoiding the name Yahwé (EV the LORD) 
and using Elohim (God) instead, even in cases like Ps. 
507, where ‘I am Yahwe thy God’ of Ex. 202 is quoted 
but changed very awkwardly to ‘I am God thy God.’ 
This is due not to the authors of the individual psalms, 
but to an editor ; for Ps. 53 is only another recension 
[with some peculiar variations?] of Ps. 14, and Ps. 70 
repeats part of Ps. 40, and here Yahwe is six times 
changed to Elohim, whilst the opposite change happens 
but once. The Elóhim psalms, then, have undergone 


1 ‘ The witness of Hippolytus is found in the Greek (ed. Lag., 
193 ; closely followed by Epiphanius, De Mens. e? Pond. 8 5; 
see Lagarde, Symmicta, 2 157) in a passage of which the genuine- 
ness has been questioned ; but the same doubt does not attach 
to the Syriac form of Hippolytus's testimony (Lagarde, Analecta 
Syriaca, 1858, p. 86). The Greek speaks of a division into five 
books (В:Вл‹а), the Syriac of five parts or sections (eénawd té). 
The latter expression agrees best with Jerome's statement in the 
Prologus Galeatus, ‘David quem quinque incisionihus et uno 
volumine comprehendunt [scz. Hebrzi].’ In the preface to his 
Psalt. iuxta Hebreos Jerome refuses to allow the expression 
‘five books” which some used’ (O77C(2, 194, n. 1). For the 
oldest Jewish evidence Schechter (7272.) refers to Б. Kiddishin, 
зза (‘two-fifths of the Book of Psalms’). 

2 [The critics are not of one mind as to the comparative merits 
of the two recensions. Delitzsch, Duhm, and Wellhausen prefer 
Ps. 14, but Hitzig, Ewald (at least in 1829, see St. A. 774 /), 
Olshausen, and (lately) Budde are in favour of Ps. 53. The text 
of both ' recensions' is surely very defective. Bickell (ZDMG 


26 811) finds in Ps. 14 the acrostic бўл mN, ‘where is God?'] 
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a common editorial treatment distinguishing them from 
the rest of the Psalter. And they make up the mass of 
books ii. and iii., the remaining psalms, 84-39, appearing 
to be a sort of appendix. 

iii. When we look at the Elohim psalnis more closely, 

however, we sce that they contain two distinct elements : 
Davidic psalms and psalms ascribed to the Levitical 
choirs (sons of Korah, Asaph). 
. The Davidic collection as we have it splits the Levilical psalms 
into two groups, and actually divides the Asaphic Ps. 50 from the 
main Asaphic collection 73-83, This order can hardly be original, 
especially as the Davidic Elohim psalms [practically 51-71] have 
a separate subscription (Ps. 72 20). But 1f we remove them we 
get a continuons hody of Levitical Elóhim psalms, or rather two 
collections, the first Korahitic [42-49] and the second Asaphic 
[50 73-83], to which there have been added by way of appendix 
by a non-Elohistic editor a supplementary gronp of korahite 
psalms [$4 f. 87 /.] and one psalm (certainly late) ascribed to 
David [86]. 

[This very attractive theory is due to Ewald, Dichter des 
alten Bundes), 1249, who remarks that (1) the force of the snb- 
scription in 7220! (which indicates that something quite different 
follows) now first hecomes manifest, and (2) Ps. 42-49 50 73-80 are 
now placed in a natural juxtaposition.] 

The formation of books iv. and v. is certainly later than the 
Elohistic redaction of books ii. and ili., for Ps. 108 is made up of 
two Elohim psalms (57 7-11 [8-12] 60 5-12 [7-14]) z the Llohistic 
Jorm, though the last two books of the Psalter are generally 
Yahwistic. 


iv. We can thus distinguish the following steps in the 
redaction :—(a) the formation of a Davidic collection 
(book i.) with a closing doxology ; (2) a second Davidic 
collection (51-72) with doxology and subscription, and 
(c) a twofold Levitical collection (42-49, 50 73-83) ; (d) 
an Elohistic redaction and combination of (4) and (с); 
(e) the addition of a non-Elohistic supplement to (4) 
with a doxology ; (/) a collection later than (d), con- 
sisting of books iv. v. Finally, the anonymous psalms 
12, which as anonymous were hardly an original part 
of book i, may have been prefixed after the whole 
Psalter was completed. We see, too, that it is only in 
the latest collection (books iv. v.) that anonymity is the 
rule, and titles, especially titles with names, occur only 
sporadically. Elsewhere the titles run in series and 
correspond to the limits of older collections. 

A process of collection which involves so many stages 
must plainly have taken a considerable time, and the 

в. Dates ої Tao iid ve can Hs a limit 
collections, "its beginning and end, or even assign 
a date for any one stage of the process. 

i External evidence. —Ап inferior limit for the final 
collection is given by the Septuagint translation. This 
translation itself, however, was not written all at once, 
and its history is obscure; we only know, from the 
prologue to Ecclesiasticus, that the Hagiographa, and 
doubtless, therefore, the Psalter, were read in Greek in 
Egypt about 130 B.C. or somewhat later.? And the 
Greek Psalter, though it contains one apocryphal psalm 
at the closc, is essentially the same as the Hebrew; 
there is nothing to suggest that the Greek was first 
translated from a less complete Psalter and afterwards 
extended to agree with the extant Hebrew. It is, there- 
fore, reasonable to hold that the Hebrew Psalter was 
completed and recognised as an authoritative collection 
long enough before 130 В.С. to allow of its passing to 
the Greek-speaking Jews in Alexandria. Beyond this 
the external evidence for the completion of the collection 
does not carry us. 

It appears indeed from x Ch. 168-36 2 Ch. 6 41 42, that various 


psalms belonging to books iv. and v. were current in the time of 
the Chronicler,—that is, towards the close of the Persian or 


1 [Ewald compares Job3140 Jer. 5164, and Robertson Smith 
(OT/C(), 196, n. 2) refers to a parallel subscription in the Diwan 
of the Hodhalite poets (236 end), fanzma лаада walillahi 
"ратан, etc., showing that the collection once ended at this 
point. Whether the words ‘son of Jesse’ always stood at the 
end of 72 20 has been doubted ; see § 12 (2), end.] 

2 The text of the passage is obscure and in part corrupt ; but 
the Latin ‘cum mnltum temporis ibi fuissem’ probably expresses 
the author's meaning. A friend has suggested to the writer that 
for evyxpovícas we ought perhaps to read evxvóv éyxpovicas. 

3 [Duhm, however, regards the compilation in 1 Ch. 16 as the 
insertion of a laterhand. Similarly, but in more cautious words, 
St. GVI 2215, n. 2. See $ 17.] 
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more probably in the earlier part of the Greek period. But it is 
not certain that the psalms he quotes (96 105 105 182) already 
existed in their place in our Psalter, or that Ps. 106 even existed 
in its present form. 


ii. /nternal evidence. — Turning now to internal 
evidenee, we find the surest starting-point in the 
Levitical psalms of the Elohistic collection. These, as 
we have seen, form two groups, referred to the sons of 
Korah and to Asaph. At the beginning of the Greek 
period or somewhat later Asaph was taken to be a 
contemporary of David and chief of the singers of his 
time (Neh. 1246), or one of the three chief singers 
belonging to the three great Levitical houses (1 Ch. 
25:/.) The older history, however, knows nothing of 
an individual Asaph; at the time of the return from 
Babylon the guild of singers as a whole was called Bn& 
Asaph (Ezra 241), and so apparently it was in the time 
of Nehemiah (Neh. 1122 Heb.)! The singers or 
Asaphites are at this time still distinguished from the 
Levites; the oldest attempt to incorporate them with 
that tribe appears in Ex. 624, where Abiasaph—that is, 
the eponym of the guild of Asaphites—is made one of 
the three sons of Korah. But when singers and Levites 
were fused the Asaphites ceased to be the only singers ; 
and ultimately, as we see in Chronicles, they were 
distinguished from the Korahites and reckoned to 
Gershom (1 Ch. 6), while the head of the Korahites is 
Heman, as in the title of Ps. S8. It is only in the 
appendix to the Elohistie psalm-book that we find 
Heman and Ethan side by side with Asaph, as in the 
Chronicles, but the body of the collection distinguishes 
between two guilds of singers, Korahites and Asaphites, 
and is therefore as a collection younger than Nehemiah, 
but presumably older than Chronicles with its three 
guilds. 

The contents of the Korahite and Asaphic psalms 
give no reason to doubt that they really were colleeted 
by or for these two guilds. 

(a) Both groups are remarkable from the faet that they 
hardly contain any recognition of present sin on the part 
of the community of Jewish faith—though they do 
confess the sin of Israel in the past—but are exercised 
with the observation that prosperity does not follow 
righteousness either in the case of the individual (49 73) 
or in that of the nation, which suffers notwithstanding 
its loyalty to God, or even on account thereof (44 79). 
Now the rise of the problems of individual faith is the 
mark of the age that followed Jeremiah, whilst the 
confident assertion of national righteousness under mis- 
fortune is a characteristic mark of pious Judaism after 
Ezra, in the period of the law but not earlier. Malachi, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah, like Haggai and Zechariah, are 
still very far from holding that the sin of Israel lies all 
in the past. 

(^) Again, a eonsiderable number of these psalms 
(44 74 79 80) point to an historical situation which can 
be very definitely realised. ‘They are post-exilic in their 
whole tone, and belong to a time when prophecy had 
ceased and the synagogue worship was fully established 
(718 7). | But the Jews are no longer the obedient slaves 
of Persia ; there has been a national rising and armies 
have gone forth to battle. Yet God has not gone forth 
with them : the heathen have been vietorious, blood has 
flowed like water round Jerusalem, the temple has been 
defiled, and these disasters assume the character of a 


religious persecution. 

'These details would fit the time of religious persecution under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, to which indeed Ps.74 is referred (as a 
prophecy) in т Macc. 716. But against this reference there is 
the objection that these psalms are written in a time of the 


1 The threefold division of the singers appears in the same 
list according to the Hebrew text of v. 17; but the occurrence of 
Jeduthun as a proper name instead of a musica! noteis suspicious, 


and makes the text of @BNA [which suggests a twofold division ; 
see GENEALOGIES, $ 7, ii. (а), n. 3, but cp § 26 (с), end] preferable. 
The first clear trace of the triple choir is, therefore, in Neh. 12 24— 
i.e., not earlier than Alexander the Great, with whom Jaddua 
(v. 22) was contemporary. [See Ezra-NEHEMIAH, $ 11; 
NEHEMIAH, § 1.] 
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deepest dejection and yet are psalms of the temple choirs. Now 
when the temple was reopened for worship after its profanation 
by Antiochus, the Jews were victorious and a much more joyous 
tone was appropriate. Besides, if the psalius are of the 
Maccabee period, they can have been no original part of the 
Elohistic psalm-book, which certainly was not collected so late. 
But there is one and only one time in the Persian period to 
which they can be referred, viz, that of the great civil wars 
under Artaxerxes III. Ochus (middle of 4th cent. в.с.). The 
| were involved in these and were severely chastised, and we 
snow from Josephus that the tempie was defiled by the Persians 
and humiliating conditions attached to the worship there. It 
would appear that to the Jews the struggle took a theocratie 
aspect, and it is not impossible that the hopeful beginnings of a 
national movement, which proved in the issue so disastrous, are 
reflected in some of the other pieces of the collection. 

(c) All this carries the collection of the Ælohistic 
psalm-book down to quite the last years of the Persian 
period at the earliest, and with this it agrees—to name 
but one other point—that the view of Israels past 
history taken in Ps. 78, where the final rejection of the 
house of Joseph is co-ordinated with the fall of Shiloh 
and the rise of Zion and the Davidie kingdom, in- 
dieates a standpoint very near to that of Chronicles. 
'The fusion of the separate Korahite and Asaphic psalm- 
books in a single eollection along with the second group 
of Davidie psalms may very probably be connected with 
the remodelling of the singers in three choirs which 
Chronicles presupposes. 

(d) Now books iv. and v. are, as we have seen, later 
than the Elohistie redaetion of books ii. and iii., so that 
the collection of the Jas? part of the Psalter must, if our 
argument up to this point is sound, be thrown into ¿ke 
Greek period, and probably not the earliest part thereof. 

This conelusion ($ 84) is borne out by a variety of 
indications. 

i. First of all, the language of some of these psalms 
clearly points to a very late date indeed.? The Jews 

f had even in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. 
e совы m 1324) been in danger of forgetting their 
remito far D tongue and adopting a jargon com- 
* pounded with neighbouring idioms; but 
the restorers of the law fought against this tendency 
with vigour, and with so much success that very tolerable 
Hebrew was written for at least a century longer. But 
in such a psalm as 139 the language is a real jargon,? 
a mixture of Hebrew and Aramaie, which, in a hymn 
accepted for use in the temple, shows the Hebrew speech 
to have reached the last stage of decay. 

ii. Again, though no part of the Psalter shows clearer 
marks of a liturgical purpose, we find that in books 
iv. and v. the musical titles [if we may follow the majority 
and admit, comparing Duhm, Psalmen, ' Einl.,' 30 f., 
that there are musieal titles] have entirely disappeared. 
The technical terms, that is, of the temple musie which are 
still recognised by the Chronicler * have gone out of use, 
presumably because they were already become unin- 
telligible, as they were when the Septuagint version was 
made. This implies a revolution in the national music 
which we can hardly explain in any other way than by the 
influence of that Hellenic culture which, from the time 


1 Ps. 83, in which Judah is threatened by the neighbouring 
states acting with the support rather than under the guidance of 
Asshur (the satrap of Syria?), is also much more easily understood 
under the loose rule of Persia than under the Greeks, and the 
association of Tyre with Philistia (asin 87 4) agrees with Pseudo- 
Scylax (see EB) 15 809), who makes Ascalon a Tyrian possession. 
If this psalm has a definite historical background, which De 
Wette and Hupfeld doubt, it must be later than the destruction 
of Sidon by Ochus, which restored to Tyre its old pre-eminence 
in Phoenicia. 

2 For details as to the linguistic phenomena of the Psalms, see 
especially Giesebrecht in Stade's Zeitschr., 1881, p. 276, The 
objections of Driver (Journ. of РАГА 11 233) do not touch the 
argument that such psalms as 139 [at least if MT is correct] 
pem to the very latest stage of biblical Hebrew. [See also 
Cheyne, OPs., Appendix ii., where, however, as also in Giese- 
brecht’s and Driver's essays, due account is not taken of the 
uncertainty of MT.] 

3 (So again in O7/C!2 208. Bunt in arrest of judgment see 
Ps.(9), where it is maintained that there is much corruptness in 
the traditional text.] 

4 (So according to MT of 1 Ch. 1520 f. (RV, ‘set to Alamoth,' 
“set to the Sheminith’); but see § 26 (64), and SHEMINITH.} 
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of the Macedonian conquest, began to work such changes 
on the whole civilisation and art of the East. Cp 
Music, § r2. 

iii, Once more, the general tone of large parts of this 
collection is much more cheerful than that of the Elohistic 
psalm-book [42-83]. 

It begins with a psalm (90) ascribed in the title to Moses, and 
seemingly designed to express feelings appropriate to a situation 
analogous to that of the Israelites when, after the weary march 
through the wilderness, they stood on the borders of the promised 
land. It looks back on a time of great trouble and forward to a 
brighter future. In some of the following psalms there are still 
references to deeds of oppression and violence ; but more gener- 
ally Israel appears as happy under the law, with sucha happiness 
as it did enjoy under the Ptolemies during the third century B.c. 
The problems of divine justice are no longer burning questions ; 
the righteousness of God is seen in the peaceful felicity of the 
pious (91 92 etc.) Israel, indeed, is still scattered and not 
triumphant over the heathen ; but even in the dispersion the 
Jews are under a mild rule (106 46), and the commercial activity 
of the nation has begun to develop beyond the seas (107 23 4). 


The whole situation and vein of piety here are 
strikingly parallel to those shown in Ecclesiasticus, 
which dates from the close of the Ptolemaic sovereignty 
in Palestine. But some of the psalms carry us beyond 
this peaceful period to a time of struggle and victory. 

In Ps. 118 Israel, led by the house of Aaron—this is a notable 
point—has emerged triumphant from a desperate conflict and 
celebrates at the temple a great day of rejoicing for the unhoped- 
for victory ; in Ps. 149 the saints are pictured with the praises of 
God in their throat and a sharp sword in their hands to take 
vengeance on the heathen, to hind their kings and nobles, and 
exercise against them the judgment written in prophecy. 

Such an enthusiasm of militant piety, plainly based 
on actual successes of Israel and the house of Aaron, 
can only be referred to the first victories of the Macca- 
bees, culminating in the purification of the temple in 
165 B.C. This restoration of the worship of the national 
sanctuary under circumstances that inspired religious 
feelings very different from those of any other generation 
since the return from Babylon, might most naturally be 
followed by an extension of the temple psalmody ; it 
certainly was followed by some liturgical innovations, 
for the solemn service of dedication on the twenty-fifth 
day of Chislev was made the pattern of a new annual 
feast (that mentioned in Jn. 1022). Now in x Macc. 
4s4 we learn that the dedication was celebrated with 
hymns and music. In later times the psalms for the 
enczenia, or feast of dedication, embraced Pss. 30 and 
113-118 (the so-called HALLEL)  'There is no reason 
to doubt that these were the very psalms sung in 
165 B.C., for in the title of Ps. 30 the words ‘the song 
for the dedication of the house’ (maa navy) which 
are a somewhat awkward insertion in the original title, 
are found also in © (y. qó$s той éykawiajuoÜ той 
oikov), and therefore are probable evidence of the 
liturgical use of the psalm in the very first years of the 
feast (cp, however, $ 24). But no collection of old 
psalms could fully suffice for such an occasion, and there 
is every reason to think that the #a//é/, which, especially 
in its closing part, contains allusions that fit no other 
time so well, was first arranged for the same ceremony. 
The course of the subsequent history makes it very 
intelligible that the Psalter was finally closed, as we 
have seen from the date of the Greek version that it 
must have been, within a few years at most after this 
great event.! From the time of Hyrcanus downwards 
the ideal of the princely high priests becomes more and 
more divergent from the ideal of the pious in Israel, 
and in the Psalter of Solomon ($ 41 f.) we see religious 
poetry turned against the lords of the temple and its 
worship. [Besides the more recent commentaries, cp 
Riedel’s article, ZAT W 19 (1899) 169 7% The ques- 
tion of the date of the final redaction will be treated 
more decisively when the text and the grouping of the 
psalms has been examined more thoroughly. ] 

All this does not, of course, imply that there are not 


l Possibly under Simon; compare the other hadle/ (Ps. 146- 
150) with 1 Macc. 135o 4 [See also OPs. 11, ; Peters, New 
World, June 1893, p. 298.] 
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in books iv. and v. any pieces older than the completion 
of books ii. and iii. 8 d), fo 
10. Older poems F (8 84), for the 
А composition of a poem and its ас- 
included ? me 
ceptance as part of the Levitical 
liturgy are not necessarily coincident in date, except in 
psalms written with a direct liturgical purpose. In the 
fifteen [so-called] ‘songs of degrees’ (Pss. 120-134) we 
have a case in point. 

According to the Mishna (JMiddöth, 25) and other Jewish 
traditions [see Delitzsch and Gratz] these psalnis were sung by 
the Levites at the Feast of Tabernacles on the fifieen steps or 
degrees that led from the women’s tothe men's court. Bul when 
we look at the psalms themselves we see that they must origin- 
ally have been a hymn-book, not for the Levites, but for the 
laity who came up to Jerusalem at the great pilgrimage feasts; 
and the title of this hymn-book (which can be restored from the 
titles derived from it that were prefixed to each song when they 
were taken into the Levitical connection) was simply ‘ Pilgrim- 
age Songs.' 1 

All these songs are plainly later than the exile; but 
some of them cannot well be so late as the formation of 
the Elohistic psalm-book. 

The simple reason why they are not included in it is that they 
were hymns of the laity, describing with much beauty and depth 
of feeling the emotions of the pilgrim when his feet stood within 
the gates of Jerusalem, when he looked forth on the encircling 
hills, when he felt how good it was to be camping side by side 
with his brethren on the slopes of Zion? (133), when a sense of 
Yahwé's forgiving grace and the certainty of the redemption of 
Israel triuniphed over all the evils of 1he present and filled his 
soul with humble and patient hope. б 

The titles which ascribe four of the pilgrimage songs to David 
and one to Solomon are lacking in the true &, and inconsistent 
with the contents of the psalms. [In Ps. 122 the title seems to 
have been suggested by z. 5, the true rendering of which is, ‘ for 
there were set thrones of judgment, the thrones of the house of 
David.’ 3] 

[Of the titles of other pieces in book у. ] the name of 
Moses in Ps.90 and that of David in Pss.101 108 
108-110 138-145 are better attested, because found in 
© as well as in the Hebrew, and therefore probably 
as old as the collection itself. But where did the last 
collectors of the Psalms find such very ancient pieces 
which had been passed over by all previous collectors, 
and what criterion was there to establish their genuine- 
ness? No canon of literary criticism can treat as 
valuable external evidence an attestation which first 
appears so many centuries after the supposcd date of 
the poems, especially when it is confronted by facts so 
conclusive as that Ps. 108 is made up of extracts from 
Pss. 57 and 60, and that Ps. 139 is marked by its language 
as one of the latest pieces in the book. The only 
possible question for the critic is whether the ascription 
of these psalms to David was due to the idea that he 
was the psalmist far excellence, to whom any poem of 
unknown origin was naturally ascribed, or whether we 
have in some at least of these ties an example of the 
habit so common in later Jewish literature of writing in 
the name of ancient worthies. 1n the case of Ps. 90 it 
can hardly be doubted that this is the real explanation, 
and the same account must be given of the title in Ps. 
145, if, as seems probable, it is meant to cover the 
whole of the great Aa//£/ or féki/la& (Pss. 145-150), 
which must, from the allusions in Ps. 149, as well as 
from its place, be almost if not quite the latest thing in 
the Psalter. Я 

For the later stages of the history of the Psalter we 
have, as has been seen ($ 8 f), a fair amount of circum- 

а stantial evidence pointing ќо conclu- 

Uie P ове of a pretty definite kind. The 
2 : approximate dates which their contents 

рза ша; suggest for the collection of the 
Elohistic psalm-book [42-83] and of books iv. and v. 
confirm one another, and are in harmony with such 
indications as we obtain from external sources. But, 
in order to advance from the conclusions already reached 


1 орем vun (mbya as in Ezra 79) seems to be properly a 
plural [meaning, ‘the songs of Pilgrimage] like mana ma. 
(Ср, however, § 12 (2).] . 

2 [For the writer’s interesting explanation of 1382/7 see 
ОТ/С(), 212, note.] 

3 OT/C), 213. 
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to a view of the history of the Psalter as a whole, we 
have still to consider the two great groups of psalms 
ascribed to David in books i. and ii. Both these groups 
appear once to have formed separate collections and in 
their separate form to have been ascribed to David ; for 
in book i. every psalm, except the ntroductory poems 
Ps. 1 / and the late Ps. 33, which may have been 
added as a liturgical sequel to Ps. 32, bears the title ‘ of 
David,' and in like manner the group Pss. 51-72, though 
it contains a few anonymous pieces and one psalm which 
is either ‘ of’ or rather, according to the oldest tradition, 
‘for Solomon’ (cp $ 12, ad intt.), is essentially a 
Davidic hymn-book, which has been taken over as a 
whole into the Elohistic Psalter, even the subscription 
7220 not being omitted, Moreover, the collectors of 
books i.-iii. kaew of no Davidic psalms outside of these 
two collections, for Ps. 86 in the appendix to the Elohistic 
collection is merely a cento of quotations from Davidic 
pieces with a verse or two from Exodus and Jeremiah. 
'These two groups [3-41 51-72], therefore, represented 
to the collectors the oldest tradition of Hebrew psalmody ; 
they are either really Davidic or they passed as such. 

‘This fact is important ; but its weight may readily be 
over-estimated, for the Levitical psalms comprise poems 
of the last half-century of the Persian empire, and the 
final collection of books ii. and iii. may fall a good deal 
later. Thus the tradition that David is the author of 
these two collections comes to us, not exactly from the 
tinie of the Chronicler, but certainly from the time when 
the view of Hebrew history which he expresses was in 
*he course of formation. lt is not too much to say 
that that view—which to some extent appears in the 
historical psalms of the Flohistic Psalter [42-83]—im- 
plies absolute incapacity to understand the difference 
between old Israel and later Judaism, and makes almost 
anything possibie in the way of the ascription of com- 
paratively modern pieces to ancient authors. 

Nor will it avail to say that this uncritical age did not 
ascribe the psalms to David but accepted them on the 
ground of older titles, for it is hardly likely that each 
psalm in the Davidie collections had a title before it was 
transferred to the larger Psalter; and in any case the 
titles are manifestly the product of the same uncritical 
Spirit as we have just been speaking of, for not only are 
many of the titles certainly wrong, but they are wrong in 
such a wav as to prove that they date from an age to 
which David was merely the abstract psalmist, and which 
had no idea whatever of the historical conditions of his 
age. [But cp $ 45.] i 

(a) For example, Pss. 20 4 are not spoken by a king, but ad- 
dressed to a king by his people; Pss. 5 27 allude to the temple 
(which did not exist in David's time), and the author of the 
latter psalm desires to live there continually. Even іп the older 
Davidic psalm-book [3-41] there is a whole series of hymns in 
which the writer identifies himself with the poor and needy, the 
righteous people of God suffering in silence at the hands of the 
wicked, without other hope than patiently to wait for the inter- 
position of Yahwé (Pss. 12 25 37 / etc.) Nothing can be farther 
removed than this from any possible situation in the life of the 
David of the books of Samuel; and (4) the case is still worse in 
the second Davidic collection [51-72], especially where we have 
in the titles definite notes as to the historical occasion on which 
the poems are supposed to have been written. To refer Ps. 53 
to Doeg, Ps. 54 to the Ziphites, Ps. 59 to David when watched 
in his house by Saul, implies an absolute lack of the very 
elements of historical judgment. Even the bare names of the 
old history were no longer correctly known when Abimelech (the 
Philistine king in the stories of Abraham and Isaac) could be 
substituted in the title of Ps. 34 for Achish, king of Gath. 

In a word, the ascription of these two collections to 
David has none of the characters of a genuine historical 
tradition. [On the whole question cp § 25.] 

At the same time it is clear that the two [Davidic] 
collections do not stand on quite the same footing. 
'The Elohistic redaction—the change in the names of 
God—extends only to the second [51-72]. Now the 
formation of the Elohistic Psalter [42-83] must have 
been an official act directed to the consolidation of the 
liturgical material of the temple, and if it left one of the 
so-called Davidic collections untouched the reason must 
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have been that this collection had already a fixed 
liturgical position. In other words, book i. is the oldest 
extant liturgy of the second temple, whilst there is no 
evidence that the Davidic psalms of book ii had a 
fixed liturgical place till at least the close of the Persian 
period. 

And now the question arises: May we suppose that 
the oldest liturgy of the second temple was also the 
liturgy of the temple of Solomon ? 

i. We have it in evidence that music and song ac- 
companied the worship of the great sanctuaries of 
А northern Israel in the ei 

12. Book i. not je. pith сону 

корүү B.C. ( m.523); but from the con- 
P text 1t appears probable that the 
musicians were not officers of the temple, but rather the 
worshippers at large (cp Am. 65). So it certainly was 
in the days of David (2 S. 65) and even of Isaiah (3029 
[but 3027-33 may be a later insertion, see ISAIAH (Book), 
$ 120]); the same thing is implied in the song of 
Hezekiah (Is. 3820) ; and in Lam. 27 the noise within the 
sanctuary on a feast-day which affords a simile for the 
shouts of the victorious Chaldzeans suggests rather the 
untrained efforts of the congregation than the disciplined 
music of a temple choir. The allusion to ‘chambers of 
singers’ in Ezek. 4044 is not found in the text of б, 
which is justified by the context,! and the first certain 
allusion to a class of singers belonging to the sacred 
ministers is at the return from Babylon (Ezra 241). The 
way in which these singers, the sons of Asaph, are spoken 
of may be taken as evidence that there was a guild of 
temple singers before the exile; but they cannot have 
been very conspicuous or we should have heard more 
of them. 

ii. The historical books, as edited in the captivity, 
are fond of varying the narrative by the insertion of 
lyrical pieces, and one or two of these—the ' passover 
song' (Ex. 15) and perhaps the song from the book of 
Jashar ascribed to Solomon (see O7/C®, 434; JASHER, 
Book or, $ 3)—look as if they were sung in the first 
temple; but they are not found in the Psalter, and, 
conversely, no piece from the Psalter is used to illustrate 
the life of David except Ps. 18, and it occurs in a section 
which can be shown to be an interpolation in the original 
form of 2 S. 

iii. These facts seem to indicate that even book i. of 
the Psalter did not exist when the editing of the historical 
books was completed, and that in music as in other 
matters the ritual of the second temple was completely 
reconstructed. Indeed, the radical change in the religious 
life of the nation caused by the captivity could not fail 
to influence the psalmody of the sanctuary more than 
any other part of the worship. 

(a) The book of Lamentations marks an era of profound im- 
portance in the religious poetry of Israel, and no collection 
formed before these dirges were first sung could have been an 
adequate hymn-book for the second temple. £n point of fact, 
the notes struck in the LAMENTATIONS (¢.v.) and in 15. 40-66 
meet our ears again in not a few psalms of book i., e.g., Ps. 22 
25, where the closing prayer for the redemption of Israel ina 
verse additional to the acrostic perhaps gives, as Lagarde 
suggests (Systicta, 1107), the characteristic post-exile name 
Pedael as that of the author ;2 Ps. 31, with many points of resem- 
blance to Jeremiah; Ps. 34,4 where the ‘servant of Yahwe '2 is 
the same collective idea as in Deutero-Isaiah ; and Pss. 38 41. 
The key to many of these psalms is that the singer is not an 
individual but, as in Lam. 8, the true people of God represented 
as one person ; and only in this way can we do justice to expres- 
sions which have always been a stumbling-block to those who 
regard David as the author. р 

(4) At the same time, other psalms of the collection treat the 
problems of individual religion in the line of thought first opened 
by Jeremiah. Such a psalm is 39, and above all Ps. 16. Other 


pieces, indeed, may well be earlier. When we compare Рз.8 
with Job 7174 [on the text of which cp Јов (Book), $ 5), we 


1 [For Cat, ‘singers,’ read Cn, ‘two,’ with Hitz., Smend, 


etc. ; point nig] 

2 [Lagarde makes a similar suggestion for Ps. 34, where the 
additional verse begins with mm ama. See Rahlfs, *3p und 
зу i» den Psalmen, 41, and cp PEDAIAH.] 

3 [This involves reading in 3422 way for 335.) 
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can hardly doubt that the psalm lay before the writer who 
gave its expressions so bitter a turn in the anguish of his 
soul, and Ps. 20 / plainly helong to the old kingdom. But on 
the whole it is not the pre-exilic pieces that give the tone to 
the collection. 


Whatever the date of this or that individual poem, 
the collection as a whole— whether by selection or 
authorship—is adapted to express a religious life of 
which the exile is the presupposition. Only in this way 
can we understand the conflict and triumph of spiritual 
faith, habitually represented as the faith of a poor and 
struggling band living in the midst of oppressors and 
with no strength or help save the consciousness of loyalty 
to Yahwé, which is the fundamental note of the whole 
book. 


Whether any of the older poems really are David's is a question 
more curious than important, as, at least, there 1s none which 
we can fit with certainty into any part of his life. If we were 
sure that 2 $.22 was in auy seuse part of the old tradition of 
David's life, there would be every reason to answer the question 
in the affirmative, as has been done by Ewald ; but the grave 
doubts that exist on this point throw the whole question into 
the region of mere conjecture. 

[Driver remarks (/z2£rod.(6), 380), ‘The generality of 2 S. 22 1 


detracts considerahly from its value: there was no “day” on 
which Yahwé delivered David “ош of the hand of Saul." 
Contrast 2 5. 1 17.7] 


'The contents of book i. make it little probable that 
it was originally collected by the temple ministers, whose 
hymn-book it ultimately became. The singers and 
Levites were ill provided for, and consequently irregular 
in their attendance at the temple, till the time of 
Neliemiah, who made it his business to settle the 
revenues of the clergy in such a way as to make regular 
service possible. With regular service a regular liturgy 
would be required, and in the absence of direct evidence 
it may be conjectured that the adoption of the first part 
of the Psalter for this purpose took place in connec- 
tion with the other far-reaching reforms of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, which first gave a stable character to the 
community of the second temple. In any case these 
psalms, full as they are of spiritual elements which can 
never cease to be the model of true worship, are the 
necessary complement of the law as published by Ezra, 
and must be always taken along with it by those who 
would understand what Judaism in its early days really 
was, and how it prepared the way for the gospel. 

The second Davidic collection, which begins with a 
psalm of the exile (Ps. 51; see the last two verses), 
contains some pieces which carry us 


13. Date of à 
-3,, down to a date decidedly later than 
ок that of Nehemiah. Thus Ps. 6827 


represents the worshipping congrega- 
tion as drawn partly from the neighbourhood of Jerusalem 
and partly from the colony of Galilee [so Wellhausen]. 
In several psalms of this collection, as in the Levitical 
psalms with which it is coupled, we see that the Jews 
have again begun to feel themselves a nation, not a 
mere municipality, though they are still passing through 
bitter struggles; and side by side with this there is a 
development of Messianic hope, which in Ps. 72 takes 
a wide sweep, based on the vision of Deutero-Isaiah. 
All these marks carry us down for this as for the other 
collections of the Elohistic Psalter [42-83] to the time 
when passive obedience to the Achamenians was inter- 
rupted. Several points indicate that the collection was 
not originally formed as part of the temple liturgy. 
The title, as preserved in the subscription to Ps. 72 20, 
was not ‘Psalms’ [though © gives tuvoe=nibam!) but 
‘Prayers of David." Again, while the Levitical psalms 
were sung in the name of righteous Israel, of which, 
according to the theory of the second temple, the priestly 
and Levitical circles were the special holy representa- 
tives, these Davidic psalms contain touching expressions 
of contrition and confession (51 65). Апа, while there 
are direct references to the temple service, these are 
often made from the standpoint, not of the ministers 
of the temple, but of the laity who come up to join 


1 [Gritz and T. К. Abbott accept this reading. ] 
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in the solemn feasts or appear before the altar to fulfil 
their vows (Ps. 546 5514 63 6613, etc.). Moreover, the 
didactic element so prominent in the Levitical psalms 
is not found here. 

Such is the fragmentary and conjectural outline 
which it seems possible to supply of the history of the 

two Davidic collections, from which it 
14, Why called appears that the name of David which 
they bear is at least so far appropriate 
as it marks the generally non-clerical origin of these 
poems. The positive origin of this title must be 
sought in another direction and in connection with 
book i. From the days of Amos, and in full ac- 
cordance with the older history, the name of David 
had been connected with musical skill and even the 
invention of musical instruments (Amos 65 [but cp 
DAVID; $ тз, п. 3, col тоза]. In the days of 
Nehemiah, though we do not hear of psalms of David,! 
we do learn that instruments of the singers were 
designated as Davidic, and the epithet ‘man of God' 
(Neh. 1236) probably implies that, agreeably with this, 
David was already regarded as having furnished psalms 
as well as instruments. But it was because the temple 
music was ascribed to him that the oldest liturgy came 
to be known in its totality as ‘Psalms of David,’ and 
the same name was extended to the lay collection of 
' Prayers of David,’ while the psalms whose origin was 
known because they had always been temple psalms 
were simply named from the Levitical choirs, or at a 
later date had no title. 

[At the close of his monograph on the Titles of the 
Psalms according to early Jewish authorities (Stud?a 
Biblica, 257) Neubauer writes thus :— 

‘From all these different expositions of the titles of the Psalms 
it is evident that the meaning of them was early lost; in fact, 

the LXX and the other early Greek and Latin 
15. Technical translators offer no satisfactory explanation 
terms in titles. of most of them. Of the best Jewish com- 
mentators like Ibn Ezra and David Kimhi, 
the former treats them as the opening words of popular melodies, 
the other as names of instruments, both confessing that the real 
meanings are unknown. Saadyah is no more successful; the 
Karaitic writers refer them mostly to the present exile, which is 
more Midrashic than the Midrash upon which the Targum is 
based. Immanuel [of Rome, the friend of Dante] and Remokh 
[of Barcelona] put Averroism in them and in the Psalms. The 
Syriac headings are a comparatively late production and 
arbitrary. Thus, when all traditional matter is exhausted, the 
only remaining resonrce is the critical method, which, however, 
on the present subject has as yet made no considerable progress ' 
(see 8 26). 

On musical notes like Neginoth, Sheminith, etc., no 
suggestion is offered either in the £7 article on the 
Psalms or in O/C). Оп one point, however, the 
writer had reached a definite opinion (cp O77C'? 209), 
viz., that a number of the psalms were set to melodies 
named after popular songs,? and that of one of these 
songs, beginning nmngen-$x (see titles of Pss. 57 58), a 
trace is still preserved in Is. 658 (see O77C'?, 209, and 
cp AL-TASCHITH).] 

From this [interesting feature in some of the musical 
titles] we may infer that the early religious melody of 

U f Israel had a popular origin, and was closely 
5 1 Se OF connected with the old joyous life of the 
psa es M nation, From the accounts of the musical 

[си services of the Levites in Chronicles по 
clear picture can be obtained or any certainty as to the 
technical terms used [cp Neubauer, as above, § r5]. 
From Theophrastus (ap. Porph., De Abstin. 226)— 
perhaps the first Greek to make observations on the 
Jews—we may at least gain an illustration of the original 
liturgical use of Pss. 8 134. He speaks of the worshippers 
as passing the night in gazing at the stars and calling 
on God in prayer, words suggestive rather than strictly 
accurate. Some of the Jewish traditions as to the use 


Davidic. 


1 7.e., not in the parts of the book of Nehemiah which are by 
Nehemiah himself. 

2 Compare the similar way of citing melodies with the prep. 
‘al or ‘al älä, etc., in Syriac (Land, Anecd., 4; Ephr. Syr., 
Hymni, ed. Lamy). [Cp O7/7C92) Le.] 
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of particular psalms have been already cited ; it may be 
added that the Mishna (7dmid 73) assigns to the 
service of the continual burnt-offering the following 
weekly evcle of psalms, —(1) 24, (2) 48, (3) 82, (4) 94, 
(s) 81, (6) 93, (Sabbath) 92, as in the title. [Cp 
Neubauer, of. c, p. 4; Herzfeld, GI7 3163 Grütz, 
MGUY 27217 f. The notice in the Mishna is in 
the main confirmed by the LXX, whieh for most of 
these psalmus mentions the appointed day of the week 
in the title; the exceptions are 82 and 81. It is 
remarkable that in the Hebrew text only the psalm for 
the Sabbath is indicated, whieh may confirm the view 
mentioned below ($ 26 [26]) that naga nv» isa corruption 
of moyneS—i.e., perhaps guns ‘of the Kthanites.'] 
Many other details are given in the treatise SepAZerim ; 
but these for the most part refer primarily to the 
synagogue service after the destruction of the temple. 
For details on the liturgical use of the Psalter in 
Christendom the reader may refer to Smith's Dict. Chr. 
Antl., s.v. ' Psalmody.' W. R. S. 


Ш. SURVEY OF RECEN CRITICISM 


If Kautzsch's statement of the case in his Outline of 
the History of the Literature of the OT (1898, with 
which some pages from his pen in 7%. 
17. Recent . Рав n 

| criticism Stud. и. Arit. 1891, pp. 577 ff, may 
' be compared) is eorrect, no very striking 
progress has been made in the criticism of the Psalter 
since the first publication of Robertson Smith's article. 
That there are some pre-exilie pieces in the collection, 
though none that ean plausibly be shown to be Davidie, 
was stated in 1886 in this article, and Prof. Kautzsch 
does little more than restate it. These are his words, 
as given by the translator of his excellent work (p. 

143):— | BL ns oho 
* Our present Psalter in all probability contains a fair numher 
of pre-exilic songs or fragments of songs. To say nothing of 
the so-called Royal Psalms, 20 21 45, which can only be under- 
stood as songs from before the exile, or of the manifold traces 
of antique phraseology, eve circumstance in particular supports 
this. Such energetic denial of the necessity of the sacrificial ritual 
as is found in 40 7 [6] 508 77. and 51 18 [16] /. (softened down with 
much trouble by the liturgical addition, v. 20 [18] /.) could not have 
found its way into the temple hymn-book till the psalms which 
contain it had long been clothed with a kind of canonical 


dignity ' (p. 143). 

Elsewhere (p. 145 f.) Kautzsch admits isolated 
Maccabxean psalms in the second collection (Pss. 42-89) 
and a larger number in the third (Pss. 90-150). Не 
makes no reference, however, to the existence of an 
imperfectly solved problem, and here Robertson Smith's 
article is superior to the Outline. 

It must be admitted that several of the best-known 
scholars agree on the main point (pre-exilic psalms) 
with Kautzsch. Thus Konig (Æinl. 401 ff.) recognises 
the Davidic origin! of some psalms as historically 
probable (!), and as careful a scholar, Driver (Zz£rod. (9) 
380, 384 Ø), recognises certain pre-exilic psalms, 
beginning with 2182021, and ending with 101110. 
Among American scholars we find J. P. Peters express- 
ing the opinion? that not only Ps.2021, but even 
‘perhaps the greater part’ of book i. of the Psalms, 15 
pre-exilic, and that some at least of the psalms of the 
Korahite and Asaphite collections are édased on old 
Israelite originals, Pss.42 and 46 being ultimately de- 
rived from the N. Israelitish temple of Dan, and Pss. 
776 80 and 81 from that of Bethel (!). Dr. Peters is 
also of opinion that Davidic psalms, edited, adapted, 
added to, and subtraeted from, and therefore hardly 
to be identified, survive in our Psalter. 


Kirkpatrick? represents a less original type of 
p P 5 Ур 


1 When König states that OPs. 193 / 205 admits a Davidic 
element in Ps. 18 he is evidently under a misunderstanding, as 
will appear from the phrases in OZ's. (‘inspired by the teaching 
E higher prophets’; ‘inconsistent with Davidic author- 
ship. 

2 New World, June 1893, pp. 3o3 /- 

3 Divine Library of the OT (1891), 150-1523 Book of Psalms 

(1891-1895), Introd, xxxii ; also pp. 14, 20, 73, etc. 
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traditionalism. In his commentary he repeatedly speaks 
of more or less probable, or even certain, Davidic 
psalms. Elsewhere he refers for pre-exilic psalms in 
the first place to the royal psalms, and to the psalms of 
praise for the deliverance of Jerusalem (46 48 75 76), 
which can 'securely (?) be claimed for the age of the 
kingdom,' and which 'may carry many others with 
them,’ also to the phrase ‘the sweet psalmist (!) of 
Israel,’ which he accepts as the true meaning of 2 S. 23 ie, 
and to the improbability (?) that late psalmists could 
write fairly good Hebrew. 

Budde is more cautious. He expresses the view 
(1892) that many pre-exilie elements must have passed 
‘into the flesh and blood of the post-exilic temple- 
poetry, though he says that he does not feel at all 
bound to indicate them,? and (1899) that many psalms 
‘were the expression of such a relation (viz., of bliss- 
ful intercourse with God) before the commnnity ever 
appropriated them.'? 

Wildeboer (Letterkunde?) [1893], 306) says: ‘Though 
it is not possible to tell with certainty which psalms are 
pre-exilic, and what form they originally had, it is most 
probable that, especially out of the oldest of the col- 
lections which form the foundation of our Psalter, some 
have been transferred to our Psalter.’ 

Such are the judgments of the chief critics who 
support Kautzsch. One of them, however (Budde), 
gives him only a qualified assent, and it may now be 
added that Wellhausen, ‘the William Tell of crities,’ 
makes up by his consistency for the hesitation of some 
of his colleagues. In the notes to the English version 
of the psalms in SBOT (1898), this eminent scholar 
repeats the substanee of a sentence which he inserted ia 
Bleek's Einleitung in das AT), in these emphatic 
words :— 

‘It is not a question whether there be any post-exilic psalms, 
but rather, whether the psalms contain any poems written before 
the exile. The strong family likeness which runs through the 
Psalms forbids onr distributing them among periods of Israel- 


itish history widely separated in time and fundamentally unlike 
in character ' (163). 


Duhm, too, in a work to which no опе can deny the 
merit of acuteness (Psalmen, 1899), has altogether 
broken with the critical hypothesis of pre-exilic psalms ; 
and so too has the present writer, who in 1891 only 
with some hesitation admitted Ps.18 to be late pre- 
exilic—a concession long since retracted, though in 
1896 he held it to be not impossible ‘that some of the 
psalms (in an earlier form) were written in Babylonia 
before the Return—v.e., between 538 and 432, the 
date of the return of the Golah, aecording to Kosters.' * 

At the same time, it is only too plain that even the 
advanced criticism represented by Wellhausen and 
Duhm is toa large extent only provisional. Negatively, 
the position of these scholars may rightly seem to them 
secure; but positively, they would be the first to admit 
that often they do but see in twilight. Duhm, for 
instance, whose criticism of the text is often so un- 
methodieal, cannot feel equal confidence about all the 

1 Can it be probable that the composition of sweet songs for 
Israel's use would be made parallel to the having received the 
sacred unction as king? Even if we read not (Ges.-Du., W. 


R. Smith ?), and rendered 'the sweet musician of Israel,' we 
should only gain a parallelism (not phraseological) with 1 S. 16 16; 
there would still be no parallelism with 2 S. 22 1. ‘The favourite 
of the songs of Israel’ (Klost., Kittel) is syntactically easier, but 
still not parallel to Z. GBA seems to have found a difficulty in 
о`уз (evmpemets papot 'IopagA). The parallel opening of 
Balaam’s third and fourth oracles suggests 24 "TEN poti, and 


this would fit in well with v. 2. 

2 TLZ, May 14, 1892, col. 252. In Exf. T. 12 (1901) 288 he 
says that, in his opinion, ‘the majority of the psalms will have 
passed throngh a whole series of phases before reaching their 
present form.’ This opens the door to a large acceptance of 
pre-exilic elements, and seems an exaggeration; at least, the 
evidence adduced in Вийде” discussion of Pss. 14 and 53 seems 
hardly to warrant the hypothesis, so far as this psalm in its 
twofold form is concerned. 

3 Religion of Israel to the Exile, 198. 

4 ‘The Book of Psalms,’ etc., in Serzitic Studies in Memory 
of A. Kohut (1897), p. 115. Date of essay, 1896. 
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details of his system, According to him, the oldest 
psalm, among those which have a clearly defined date, 
is 137, which has been adapted from a popular song, 
written during the Babylonian exile. Yet, strange to 
say, Duhm cannot mention any psalm which specially 
suggests the Persian period for its composition. On 
the other hand he assigns not a few psalms to the pre- 
Maccabrean Greek period—viz., 3 4 11 16 42-43 (28 
27a?) 46 48 51 (2) 52 62 76 87 (?) ; to the Maccabzean 
struggle, 12 (?) 13 (?) 24c (?) 35 44 55 69a 7477 79 83 
118 149; to the time of the Asmonzean high priests, 
602 66a 602 85 99 101 1101-4; 2 18 (144a and 4), 20 
21 45 61 63 68 72 84^ 89 132, and a large number of 
psalms, including 9 10 14 56 57 58 59 64 82 92 94 140 
(psalms which, he thinks, show a remarkable resemblance 
to the 'Psalms of Solomon') to the Pharisees as 
opponents of the Asmonzeans. This goes far beyond 
the views of Wellhausen (‘ Psalms,’ SBOT, 1898), and 
those enunciated by the present writer in 1891 (Origin 
of the Psalter). 
Evidently the criticism of the psalms is still only in a 
vigorous youth. There are still some cerities who hold 
pre-exilie and even Davidie elements in 
18. On the Psalter to be possible or even probable, 
Maccabman jq while Budde,! Briggs,?? and Oort? 
psalms. have expressed considerable scepticism as 
to the feasibleness of dating individual psalms, the 
present writer in 1891 and Duhm quite recently have 
thought it to be often possible as well as desirable to 
search for a probable historical setting of psalms, many 
of the psalms being clearly the offspring of moods 
produced by definite historical cireumstanees. As to 
Maeeabaean psalms, which are certainly by no means 
inconceivable,* whilst König (£z 403) can only see 
his way to recognise one Maceabaean psalm—viz. , 74— 
many (e.g., Baethgen, Kautzsch, and Cornill) declare 
that, at any rate, Pss. 44 74 79 and 83 must be early 
Maecabaean,? and Merx (Festschrift su Ehren von D. 
Chwolson, 1899, рр. 198 7.) undertakes to show that 
even in book i. there are manifest traces of Maccabaean 
transformation of earlier psalms, whilst Ps. 2 itself is of 
the very latest period. Driver (p. 385) appears to 
stand nearer to Kautzsch than to Konig; the only 
member of the group of four psalms which he omits is 
Ps. 44,9 but he allows (p. 389) the attractiveness of 
Robertson Smith's Ochus-theory ($ 23). It is difficult, 
however, to separate Ps.44 from Pss. 74, 79, and 83, 
though certainly there are excellent grounds for question- 
ing its unity. 1f we aecept MT as substantially correct 
(against which see § 28), it would seem that we must 
either, with Robertson Smith, assign 44 (or rather 44/), 
14 (or rather 74a), 79 and 83, to the time of Arta- 
xerxes ПІ. Ochus, or (since the evidence for that king's 
oppression of the Jews is defective [see 8 23]) follow the 
majority of critics and make them Maccabzan. То 
the latter course Prof. Schechter would object that the 
parallelisms between Ps. 4418 [:9] and Ксс1из. 46 11e 
and between Ps. 7410 f. 13 and  Ecclus. 866 / 10 
exclude a Maceabæan origin.? Of these, the first is 


1 TLZ, 14th May 1892, col. 254 ; that Budde should guard 
himself from an extreme statement, was only to be expected. 

2 New World, March 1900, p. 176. 

3 In a passage attached to the posthumous essay of Kosters 
on the Psalms of Solomon (1898), p. 33. 

4 The vague phrase rà dAÀa патра В:ВАа (not ауга) in the 
Prologue to Ecclesiasticus permits us to hold that the canon of 
the Kérhübim was still open. On rà той Aawió, 2 Macc. 2 13, 
see Wildeboér, Het Ontstaan van den Kanon des Ouden Ver- 
&onds(9), 137 (a collection of Davidic psalms, such as 3-41). 

5 Even Delitzsch held 74 and 79 to be Maccabzan (cp 
OPs. 103). 

6 Ps. 83, however, he includes doubtfully. 

7 Wisdom of Ben Sira (Cambridge, 1899), pp. 26, 37. 
Schechter overlooks the conventionality of psalm-composition. 
It would have been better to quote passages from works in 
which the difficulties referred to were expressly dealt with, 
except of course so far as relales to Ben Sira. There is no 
more characteristic doctrine of the early Judaism than the 
typical character of the early Jewish history. The psalmists 
knew it well, and acted upon tt. 
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of no significance. With regard to the remaining 
parallelisms it would be permissible to suppose that the 
impassioned prayer in Eeelus. 361-17, together with 
35 18-20, was inserted during the Syrian persecution, for 
it is certainly unique in the Wisdom of Ben Sira. Too 
plainly, there is no agreement as yet with regard to the 
course to be adopted. Nor are the erities even at one 
as regards the amount of indirect value to be attached 
1o the headings of the psalms, and the grouping of the 
psalms in ‘minor Psalters.’ 

This uncertainty is regrettable, but need not surprise 
us. It is only recently that the objections to a post- 
exilic date for the priestly code, with the 


а attendant narratives, have been generally 
ЕЯ admitted to be invalid, апа it is intelligible 


that some erities, jealous for the honour of 
early Israelitish religion, should declare themselves 
unable to form a satisfactory picture of pre-exilie re- 
ligion without some distinct evidenees that the teaching 
of the prophets had begun to produce in individuals a 
sense of personal communion with God. It is also 
intelligible that the discovery of early Babylonian and 
Assyrian hymns should have awakened a desire to be 
able to point to early Israelitish hymns, and that the 
modern longing to find organie development every- 
where should have produeed in some crities an inelina- 
tion to be somewhat easy in the matter of evidence for 
early Israelitish. hymns, which must, as they rightly 
assume, have been produced, and have influenced the 
form, if not the ideas, of the later psalms. 

Nor is it likely that the belief in pre-exilie psalms 
would hold its ground, even if no fresh critical start 
were to be made. To those who have passed out of 
the semi-traditional phase of criticism the arguments 
offered for pre-exilie psalms in our Psalter cannot appear 
to have much cogency. Prof. Kautzseh, for instance, 
claims as such (though without dwelling much on this 
trite argument) the psalms referring to a king. It is 
more interesting to find that he rejects the theory that 
different views were taken in post-exilie times as to the 
origin and importance of the sacrificial eultus. Such 
differences, however, are to be found in other great re- 
ligions (e.g., Brahmanism, Zoroastrianism, Christianity); 
why not also in early Judaism? No one would be so 
unwise as to suggest that any of the psalmists, at any 
rate if temple-singers, were directly opposed to the 
sacrificial system ; but there were probably not a few 
psalmists who wrote with a viewtothe synagogue-worship, 
and, even apart from this, no psalmist who had any 
affinity to Jeremiah (see Jer. /22 f. 88) could miss the 
sublime truth that obedience and thanksgiving were the 
true ‘divine service.'! It is highly improbable that 
Kautzsch regards B. Jacob's treatment of psalms like 
40, 50, and 512 as adequate and satisfactory. Kautzsch 
does not deny the spiritnalising Jeremianie tone of these 
psalms ; but he accounts for this by the theory that they 
arose before the priestly code had arisen—z.e., that they 
are pre-exilie. Now, the theory of late pre-exilic psalms 
influenced by Jeremiah, formerly held by the present 
writer (ook of Psalms, 1888), will not stand a close 
examination. Јегепіаһ'ѕ influence was felt not by his 
contemporaries but by posterity—a posterity which, to 
do honour to the spirit of propheey, thought fit to 
expand largeiy the contents of the roll of Jeremiah's 
works. And with regard to the difficulty of conceiving 
how utterances of a non-sacrificial view of religion could 
have found admission into the larger Psalter, we may 
fairly ask how, after Pss. 40 and 51 have been admitted 
into ' Davidie' collections,? and Ps. 50 into a fasei- 
culus of 'Asaphite' psalms, the psalms referred to 
could have been finally rejected by any editor. We 
may also express the opinion that the predilection of 


1 See OPs. 364-367. and cp JEREMIAH, $ 4, end. 

2 ТАТИ [1897], 1767 273-279. 

3 We leave the name 'David' as yet unquestioned (see 
below, 8 26[4]). 
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the guardians of religious classics for uniformity belongs 
to a more advanced stage of theological development. 

Another remark of the same critic (Kautzsch, in Z7. 
Stud. и. Krit. as above) seems to deserve notice, Н 
relates to the ‘antique rust’ which all the labours of 
editors of the psalms could not altogether remove from 
certain early psalms. For a genuine @rugo vetustatis 
we must all have great respect. But the value of the 
linguistic argument in OT criticism has been ex- 
aggerated. Kautzsch himself would surely admit that 
‘antique’ forms, drat ħeyópeva, etc., may often be due 
merely to accidents in the transmission of the texts ; ! 
and his own very long list of corruptions in the text of 
the psalms (see Die hetl. Schrift, ' Beilagen, 69 f), 
which might easily have been made considerably longer, 
detracts from the force of his remark. 

The only other critic whom it is important to notice 
here is Budde, who, perhaps unintentionally, identities 
two statements which ought to be carefully separated. 
That pre-exilie psalmody may well have influenced the 
form of post-exilic compositions is one proposition ; 
that pre-exilic psalms, or parts of psalms, have passed 
into our Psalter is another. As stated above, we have 
no sufficient grounds for thinking that the religious 
teaching of the higher prophets found any wide accept- 
ance among the people. Some influence, indeed, it 
may have exercised (Jeremiah evidently had powerful 
friends), but not enough to account for the production 
of poems like our psalms. We may, therefore, reaffirm 
the position that— 

‘In spite of the analogies from the Chaldzan, the Vedic, and 
the Zoroastrian hymns, it is not possible to hold that there is 
any large? admixture of old and new in the Hebrew Psalter; 
almost every psalm might be appropriately styled ‘a new song.’ 
And even if any relatively old songs were used as models by 
the temple-poets, the preference would surely be given to those 
inspired by the teaching of the higher prophets, such аз... 
the lyric fragments incorporated into the Second Isaiah.’ 3 

Prof. Robertson Smith's criticism, then, when com- 
pared with that of other recent critics, may be regarded 

as fairly representative of that current 
20 эсш at the close of the nineteenth century ; 
Smith. er RD : 
and it is no disparagement to it to 
remark that its defect lay partly in its too mechanical 
character, partly in its want of a sufficiently firm textual 
basis. 

First of all, the critic lays, it would seem, a somewhat ex- 
aggerated stress on the Psalters within the Psalter, and on his 
theory of the development of the singers’ guilds. He did not 
undertake the comparalive work required for distinguishing 
other groups than the traditional ones—viz., those which are 
proved to exist virtually by close affinities of language and 
ideas, and deserve not less consideration than those which, 
judging from the titles and from other external evidence, have 
still an objective existence as ‘minor Psalters.’ 4 | 

In the next place, he did not, it would seem, fully realise the 
state of the Hebrew text of the psalms, which, when closely 
examined, turns out to be in very many parts corrupt, nor did 
he recognise the fact that by a combination of old and new 
methods the text can often be restored with a high degree of 
probability, or even with certainty. 

To this must be added that he does not appear to have con- 
sidered the question whether some of the psalms, in addition to 
those recognised as such by Ewald (19 24 60 [?] 66 108 144), may 
nol be composite. 

А somewhat similar point of view is represented by 
Sanday, but with a retrogressive tendency not observable 

in Robertson Smith. In his Bampton 
21. W. Sanday. Lectures (/2spzration, 1893, pp. 256 f. 
270 ff.) Sanday points out that the historical allusions in 
the Psalter *are for the most part so vague, and our 


1 OPs. 462. 

2 This cautious adjective might now be omitted. 

3 OPs. 194. 

4 Cheyne, in Semific Studies in Memory of Alex. Kohut, 
114. The principle of virtually existent groups has been 
adopted by Ewald (Psalmen), 1866), hy the present writer 
(OPs. 1891), and with regard to a group of eleven psalms (22 25 
81 34,4 38 40 49 71 102 109), by Rahlfs (у «zd yzy in den 
Psalmen, 1892) The date assigned by Rahlfs to the psalms of 
this group is late in and soon after the exile. 

5 'The importance of this has been specially noted by J. P. 
Peters (Vew World, June 1893, pp. 287 /); the idea was not 
new, but needed to be brought into greater prominence. 
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knowledge of the history of the period into which they 
are to be fitted is so imperfect, that no satisfactory 
conclusion can be drawn from them until the more 
external data have been fully estimated.’ He then 
quotes the opinion of a 'judicious German scholar’ 
(Budde), that the parallel texts, the Elohistic redaction 
of Pss. 42-83, and the separate collections indicated by 
the titles, may form an invaluable basis for the history 
of the Psalter, and proceeds to give ‘a specimen sug- 
gested by Ps. 79, of the kind of considerations on which 
stress might well be laid.’ ‘These considerations have 
to do with the steps which must be supposed to have 
intervened bctween the composition of this psalm and its 
inclusion in the LXX version, and taking them together 
Sanday finds it extremely difficult to get them into the 
interval between the Maccabaean revolt and the date 
(100 B.C. ?) of the Greek Psalter. He is aware (256, 
n. 3) that ‘even writers so conservative as Driver and 
Baethgen allow the existence of Maccabzean psalms,’ 
but apparently does not think it safe to admit that the 
few psalms contended for in the first instance by these 
scholars made their way into the composite Elohistic 
collection, the bulk of which is pre-Maccabzean. 

A plea for revision of currently-held opinions is 
always welcome, and we shall wait to see whether any 
critic attempts to write the history of the formation of 
the Psalter on the lines proposed by Sanday. For our 
own part, we do not believe that that vivid realisation 
of the meaning of the psalms, which is the grand object 
of exegesis, will be brought nearer to us by such a 
procedure. We have to open our eycs to the pheno- 
mena of the Hebrew text, and learn to detect the true 
text underlying manifest corruptions ; only then will 
the main problems of the Psalter become revealed to 
us. Even apart from this, the course recommended 
by Sanday is not a practical one; we could not wait 
for the history of the formation of the Psalter before 
attempting to study the historical allusions. Even to 
be mistaken would be a less misfortune than to be 
thrown back on the dim, colourless exegesis of Hupfeld 
and his school. Robertson Smith himself was by no 
means an extreme advocate of the external data ; 
indeed, he helped forward the study of the historical 
alusions when he put forward the 'Ochus theory' 
(see 8 21) in a more plausible form—a theory which 
may be right or wrong, but pointed in the right 
direction, and made it possible for some critics to 
explain Pss. 44 74 79 83 historically, without having to 
meet the difficulty (be it great or small) inherent in the 
Maccabwan hypothesis. ‘These critics had по pre- 
judice against the study of external data, though they 
could not accept Sanday's attempted rectification. of 
boundaries. One of the most obvious gains to be 
expected from further study is the discovery of some of 
the sources from which the collectors of the ‘minor 
Psalters’ drew, for clear traces of earlier collections are 
still traceable in the Psalter. It is certain, however, 
that much greater results than this may be looked for 
from the adoption of a more frankly critical attitude 
towards the traditional text. 


IH. FRESH SURVEY OF PSALTER. 


It is now our duty to take a survey of the psalms, 
assuming the results of such a criticism as is described 
in the last paragraph. Before doing so 

22 ud (see 8 27), mons we have (1) to consider 
edo $ (makingour statement ascompact as possible 
Bater. inview of the heavy demands upon our space) 
Robertson Smith’s theory that certain psalms refer to 
the time of Artaxerxes Ochus (§ 23), (2) to take up a 
position towards G. B. Gray's theory respecting the 
royal psalms ($ 24), and (3) to put side by side with 
the traditional readings (which have received such con- 
flicting explanations) of the headings of the psalms in 
MT, readings suggested by a careful criticism of the 
text, some of which appear to be approximately certain, 
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others distinctly probable, and a few, at any rate, more 
possible and plausible than those which are commonly 
received (§ 24). 

Feeling it difficult to make Pss,44 74 79 later than 

the Persian period, Robertson Smith? revived an early 

view of Ewald (Dichler des Alien 
23. Ochus theory. 5, gesl) [1835], 353; Hisi. 5x20, 
n.) that the occasion of these psalms is to be sought 
in the history of Artaxerxes Ochus. Between 363 and 
345 there were two Palestinian rebellions against Persia 
(ep ISRAEL, § 66), and it is at least possible that the Jews 
may have failed to resist the temptation to take part in 
one of them. The reputation of Ochus for cruelty is 
well known (PERS1A, $ 20), and it has till lately not 
been questioned that he punished the Jews severely for 
their rebellion. We have information of a conflict of 
the Persians with the Jews which ended in the destruction 
of Jericho, and the transportation of a part of the 
Judzean population to Hyrcania and Babylonia, Ac- 
cording to Robertson Smith the narrative in Josephus 
(4122. xi. 7 1) of the pollution of the temple by Bagoses 
is really ‘a pragmatical invention’ designed to soften, 
as being a divine chastisement, the outrages on city 
and people committed by order of Ochus. Wellhausen 
too appears to hold (or to have held) a similar view 
(Z/G, 146), and Marquart (Um/ers. sur Gesch. von 
Eran, 25) infers from the passage in Josephus that а 
part of the Jewish community rebelled against the 
Persian rule. Many, too, have supposed (with 
Gutschmid and Nóldeke) that the wars of Ochus form 
the historical background of the Book of Judith. 

Unfortunately, all this is only plausible. Moreover, 
one part of the evidence (that relating to the destruction 
of Jericho) has been shown by Reinach to refer to a 
much later period (see col. 2202, n. 2), whilst the 
second-hand evidence of the Byzantine chronographer 
Syncellus,? though accepted by such a keen critic as 
Marquart, cannot be held decisive. Willrich—a keen 
though perhaps somewhat too sceptical critic—claims 
Josephus as a witness against Persian oppression of the 
Jews, and quotes the passage, c. <p. 211, $ 134, which 
states that whereas the Egyptians were servants to the 
Persians and the Macedonians, the Jews were free and 
ruled over the cities round about. Не holds that in 
the passage, Jos. vf xi.71, ‘Bagoses [var. ZJec. 
Bagoas] the general of the other Artaxerxes’ (äħħov 
Apr.}, ‘other’ is an interpolation, and that it was the 
Christian chronographers who, through identifying 
Bagoses with Bagoas (g.v.), converted Artaxerxes 
Ochus into a persecutor of the Jews.? 

It is true that from an exegetical point of view there 
is much to be said in favour of Robertson Smith's view 
which explains Pss. 44 74 79 by eruelties, partly in the 
nature of vengeance, partly dictated by religious op- 
position, on the part of this Persian king. Unless we 
are prepared to assign a good many more psalms than 
44 74 79 to the Greek period, it is certainly unadvisable 
to assign the psalms mentioned either to the time of 
Ptolemy Lagi (who treated Jerusalem with cruelty *) or 
—a more plausible theory — to that of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. In the matter of historical criticism, 
however, we are all, by further experience, becoming 
more and more exacting, and it appears hazardous to 
build such an important theory on doubtful statements 
of uncritical writers.” 


1 EBM 2031; OTJCQ 207 / 438. 

2 Ed. Dindorf, 1 486. 

3 Judaica (1900), pp. 35-39. 

4 For the evidence, see col. 2426. That Jerusalem was 
occupied and severely treated by Ptolemy Lagi, cannot be 
doubted (cp OPs. 114); but Appian's xa@ypyxee makes a very 
strong demand on our confidence. A much better authority 
would be required for the theory that the temple itself was 
destroyed on this occasion. 

5 The present writer was the first to accept Robertson Smith's 
argument in ОТ/СО) 438 as historically probable (Wew World, 
Sept. 1892; Founders, 220 ff; cp intr. Is. збо f) Beer 
(Indiv. Psalmen, etc., 1894) also adopted the new theory. 
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As for Is. 63 7-64 12 [11], though the supposed oppression of 
the Jews by Ochus would afford a full ороо. of its gloom 
and despondency, we must regretfully hold that this is not the 
true key to the difficulties of the section, and must look out for 
a new and more solidly based theory which will account both 
for this passage and for the related passages of the Psalter. 
Nor shall we long look in vain ($ 28, v.; PROPHETIC liT., $ 43). 

G. B. Gray's theory of the royal psalms (/QR, July, 
1895, pp. 658-686) is an able attempt to show that 
even those psalms which, in so far as 
they refer to a king who is neither 
Yahwé nor a foreigner, may seem to 
be necessarily pre-exilic, can be explained as post- 
exilic without resorting to the improbable hypothesis 
that they refer to an Asmonzean king (or kings). 

. He thinks that in Pss, 2 72 18 89 21 the king referred to is an 
idealisation of the people with reference to its sovereign functions, 
and that the expressions used in these psalms can only, or at 
least most satisfactorily, be explained by the circumstances, not 
of an individual monarch, but of the (royal) nation. In Ps. 61, 
probably also in Ps. 03, the poet speaks in the name of the 
nation, and consequently appropriates the term ‘king.’ 
Possibly Pss. 20 and 110 may be analogously explained. In Ps. 
33 the reference is purely proverbial, and Ps. 45, the interpreta- 


tion of which is specially difficult, may excusably be left out of 
account. 


This view! does but give a sharper outline to a view 
to which some of the best scholars have been tending— 
viz., that the ideal king referred to in certain psalms is 
a representative and virtually a personification of the 
people. As the text stands, we find post-exilic Israel 
spoken of as Yahwe's anointed one in Ps. 288 8938 51 
[3952] Hab. 313,2? and it would have been but a step 
further to call the people of Israel by the ordinary royal 
title. 

Was this step actually taken? Hardly, if it be true 
that there are in the prophetic literature distinct 
announcements of a future ideal Davidie king. The 
religious phraseology of the Jews would surely have 
been thrown into hopeless confusion if ‘king’ sometimes 
really meant ‘king,’ and at other times signified ‘people.’ 
'There were honourable titles enough to give the personi- 
fied people—' son of Yahwe,’ ‘servant of Yahwe,' and 
even perhaps 'Yahwé's anointed one.’ The phrase 
* Yahwé's anointed one,’ if our text is correct in reading 
it, is specially important, because it ‘is either applied 
or applicable to any one who has received from God 
some unique commission of a directly or indirectly 
religious character’; in other words, it does not 
necessarily connote royalty. When we consider that 
psalms addressed to the king, or relating to the king, 
had probably come down to our psalmists from pre- 
exilic times, it is very bold to assume that the psalmists 
sometimes use the term ‘king’ as an honorific title for 
the Jewish people. * 

A problem, however, still remains to be considered. 
If it be true (as the present writer has provisionally 
maintained 5) that it is only in Pss. 101 and 110 that a 
historical sovereign is spoken of, how are we to account 
for the strange addresses in other royal psalms to an as 
yet non-existent personage, as if he were already on the 
Messianic royal throne? We must return to this 
question later (see $ 34, end). 

With regard to the headings of the psalms, no scholar 
will presume to disparage the work of many generations 

of learned predecessors. It is high time, 

is бш however, to take a step in advance. The 

ea0DES. theories at present in circulation have for 

the most part but little to recommend them. Even a 

phrase at first sight so transparent as зл» (EV “оё 
David’) occasions no slight difficulty, 

1 See also Smend, AeZ-gescA.(2) 373-375; Wellh. Z/G) 
207. Smend has now given up the supposed reference of Ps. 2 to 
Alexander Jannzus (Hed.-gesch.(1) 384), and holds with Gray. 

2 See Psalms in SBOT 176 (cp 164, п. оп 27), and Zsaiak 
in the same series, 196. 

SOPs. 338: 

4 Toy’s clear and instructive essay, ‘The king in Jewish post- 
exilian writings,’ JBZ 18 {1899] 156-166, does not directly refer 
to this question. 

5 Jew. Rel. Life, 105. 
present article. 


24. Gray on 
royal psalms. 


A different view is taken in the 
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According to Keil it was the custom of Arabian poets 
to attach their names to their works. This, however, 
cannot be shown. ‘The old poets did not write their 
poems. Each of them had his 2207, or ‘ reciter,’ who 
learned each poem, and transmitted it to others. 

Noldeke has shown that late Arabic poems аге some- 
times ascribed to ancient writers with an object; also 
that narrators would illustrate dry historical narratives 
by poetical passages of their own composition which 
they assigned to their heroes. This is true, but does 
not touch the case of 775, for only by the merest illusion 
can the so-called Davidic psalms be said to be illustra- 
tive of the life of David. 1t is even more important to 
observe that the analogy of the titles mip 35 (EV ‘of 
the sons of Korah’) and лох? (EV ‘of Asaph’) is 
directly opposed to the theory that уло can mean ‘ com- 
posed by David.’ (Laler writers may have given 4135 
this meaning ; it seems to be distinctly implied by the 
subscription in 722o, ' Ended are the prayers of David 
the son of Jesse.') 

Then, too, how perplexing is the distribution of 
psalms bearing the title a>! If, in spite of 7220, Ps. 
101 was regarded as the work of David, how comes it 
to have been placed amidst psalms which are plainly 
later than the time of David?? Itis true, David was 
regarded in the time of the Chronicler as the founder of 
the temple services as they were organised in his own 
time. ‘That, however, does not account for the selection 
of particular psalms to bear the honourable title 4:35, 
and as Sanday remarks,? we should have expected 
that the influence of the Chronicler, who (if it be not 
rather a later editor) ascribes to David a composite 
psalm made up of three obviously post-exilic psalms, 
would have been sufficient to bring the name of David 
into the titles of the three psalms. 

Difficulties of this sort might be multiplied. How, 
for instance, can apsy, in 721, mean ‘Of Solomon,’ 
when clearly the psalm consists of anticipations of the 
benefits to be enjoyed under some great king's rule? 
65, it is true, renders eis caXo[c]ucv (Ze., ‘with re- 
ference to Solomon'); but what right has it to be 
thus inconsistent? And who can say that a perfectly 
satisfactory explanation has been given of the mysterious 
тте (EV ‘of Jeduthun’), or of the so-called musical 
notes ? 

Now if a step in advance is to be taken, we must 
not dream that it can be done by the application of the 
so-called inductive method, for which the Hebrew text 
of the phrases in the titles is ill-adapted. Our only 
hope can be from a slow and persistent use of the 
methods, continually becoming more refined and varied, 
of critical (as opposed to arbitrary) conjecture, The 
present writer has for a long time past endeavoured to 
apply these methods. The following 
conspectus presents his results so far as 
relates to the statements in the titles con- 
cerning the sources from which the psalms were 
severally derived and (if this be not a mistake) the 
liturgical use or performance of the psalms. So far as 
concerns the historical references mentioned in a number 
of titles, they will be given separately at the end of this 
article (8 45). If the results are negative, they are also 
positive; and who can say that the explanations for 
which, with extreme deliberation, substitutes are offered, 
are worthy of their place in comnientaries and lexicons 
which are otherwise, even if far from perfect, at any 
rate neither unprogressive nor unmethodical ? 

т. ‘Alamath, upon (nYoo yy), 46 [49]; Ma'aloth, the (oye), 
and Aa‘ oth, for the (roy), 120-134 [29 in 121); Mahkälath, 
upon (TaY, 53, and with the addition of L&anndth (ny?) 
88; Nëhilöth, upon the (гъ пэлэ), 5; Solomon, for DBS), 
ETE 

AIl these (for by= bx = 5) probably originated in проь ог 


26. New ех- 
planations. 


1 Cp Driver, in Sanday's Oracles of God, 142. 
2 Of. cit. 143. 
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поо де. оѓ Salmah=b’ne Salmah. In Рѕ. 9 12 my (see 
18) should be nobe 'зз®, See (besides MAALOTH, МАНА АТН, 
NEHILOTH) SOLOMON’S SERVANTS к ОЕ], and observe 
that 127 combines урл and apdy$—ze., the error and the 
correction, 

The Salmzans then were a division of the singers. It is true, 
Salmah is a N. Arabian ethnic ; but the truth probably is that all 
the divisions bear names indicating cians of N. Arabian extraction. 
The result, if accepted, is important. The title, ‘song of 
degrees,’ becomes in consequence transformed into ‘ Marked : of 
Salmah,'—:.e. officially attested (cp PsALM) as belonging to the 
Salmiean collection. The question as to the relation of the 
Salmah clan to the Shallum clan (which in Ezra 2 42 is reckoned 
among the b'né So'árim, or rather perhaps the b'né Aššūrim ; see 
то, Jedithun) cannot here be considered. 

2. Al-tashith (тп uw), 97 58 59 75 and Aijéleth Aas-Sáhar 


[upon] Cra nbw-by, 92. Probably from INNI qub, ‘Of 
Ethan the Ezrahite.’ See(6) Ethan. 

3. Asaph, of GEND), 50 73-58. ‘ Asaph’ is evidently an ethnic 
name; its proximity to ' Nethinim' (or rather * Ethanim ") in 
Ezra24:r, etc. and || passages, suggests as its original 
* Zarephath,' through the intermediate form Mgb (Neh.7 57; 
‘on, Ezra2 55). Cp Saph, 2 S. 2118; dsaphsiph, Nu. 1» 4 (see 
Muttirupe, Mixen). *Abiasaph' perhaps comes from ‘Arab- 
zarephath ; cp Obed-edom=‘Arib-edom, ‘Abdé Shélomóh [see 
1)=‘Arab-Salmah, It should be noticed that the title 2176523, 
prefixed to FOX '22 in Ezra24:, may originally have been 
intended to refer to the epe 32 (rather £z. "3Z) the erm 
(rather p*imw) and the меер олду 733 (rather anbe длу зд); 
2.е., all these clans were devoted to the service of song. 

4. David, of (11>), prefixed to all the psalms of book i. except 
1 2 10 33 (which have no title in MT); to 21 in book ii ; to 1 
in book iii. ; to 2 in book iv. ; and 1o 17 in book v. ; in all, to 78. 
Lagarde says (Orvtentalia, 223), ‘Just as English professors 
can be called * Margaret,’ or ' Savilian,' or * Hulsean,' etc., so in 
the tempie choir one division could be named after David, 
another after Heman, or Korah, or any one else! ‘It is no 
objection that some titles refer to events in king David's life, 
for (1) these appendages are worthless (David had other things 
to bring before Yahwe than those mentioned — e.g., in Ps. 3), and 
(2) the headings are unknown to the Syriac, and are therefore 
not an original part of the collections of psalms’ (:274.). To 
this it may be added that these appendages have probably been 
obtained hy recasting a misread text, which said something 
quite different (see § 24), and which, when we get the key, we 
can plausibly correct. 75 (which even Lagarde assumes to 
be authentic) has most probably come from prab (see 13, 
Loves, song of), which in turn comes from par, ‘Of Jédithin.’ 
It will be observed that in the titles of Ps. 39 and 62 the two 
readings, pn^ or pmo Udy] and 7110, are combined ; 


also that, in 7220 ‘ti? [22 (son of Jesse), and in 14410 WINN 
are presumably later insertions, based on misunderstanding. 
See то, Jedithun, of. 

5. Degrees, song of. See т, Ma' dot, the, and 30, Song. 

6. Ethan the Ezrahite, of (RUNS ima»), 89, and Memorial, 
to make? (210), 38 70 (‘to be sung at the presentation of the 
Azkara’?3—* to confess [sin] '?4). ‘Ethan’ and ‘ Zerah ' are both 
S. Palestinian and N. Arabian clan-names. Why the editor 
has given us but one Ethanite psalm is a mystery. Probably, 
however, ‘ Jedithun' (see то) contains the name ‘Ethan.’ See 
also 2, 4Z-TasAheth and Aijéleth has-Sdhar upon, and 26, Shë- 
monith, on the. See ETHAN. 

7. Gittith, upon the (телләр), 8 81 84. Corrupt; perhaps 
from PYSTY. See зо, Shéminith, upon the. 

8. Heman the Ezrahite, of (Ua i205, 88. See 6, 18, 
also HEMAN. 

9. Higgáión (vin) 916 [17], followed by n^5 (Sélah), and 
92 3 [4], followed by ‘upon the lyre.’ Corrupt (see HiccAioN) ; 
it is not a technical term at all. 

то. Jédi(i)hün, of, or upon Ganev, 30; pnmos, 62; 
pny, 7T) Jedithun may come from ‘Arab-'éthan (cp 
Јеротном) or less probably from Jerimoth (ny2*1)- Jeremoth 
= Jerahmeel. In 1 Ch. 254, ‘Jerimoth’ is one of the sons of 
Heman. Obed-edom, or rather ‘Arab-edom [or -aram=jerah- 
meel?], appears in 1 Ch. 16 38 as the son of a Jeduthun. The b'ne 


1 Lagarde's view of ‘ David" as a choir named after David is 
accepted by Zenner (77. f. kath. Theol. 15 [1891] 361 7). 
Against it see König, £722. 395, who is content to explain 


in 3125 as the b auctoris, remarking that © not only has (КоА) 
TÓ Дауд (3 1, etc.), but also то? A. (261 etc.), quite apart from 
the differences of MSS (37 1 86 1). | 

2 The anthor of this interpolation must have seen in Ps. 72 а 
prayer of David for Solomon. 

3 So Delitzsch and Baethgen. 

4 Jacob, ZA TIV 18 52 63 f. (similarly in т Ch. 16 4). 
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Jédüthün were, according to r Ch. 16 42, ‘at the gate y Cy?) 
ie., ‘door-keepers,’ "198 — but. there is evidently some mis- 
understanding connected with these door-keepers, and perhaps 
theoriginal titleof the b'ne Jeduthun, as wellasof the b'ne Shallum 
(Ezra 2 42) was Ones, © Asshurites '— * Geshurites’ (cp т, end). 
In 1 Ch. 261 4 the same Obed-edom is represented as a Korahite 
(.e., Jerohamite?) ; see 1. Observe (1) that in 39 and 62 pv? 
or mav*y is followed by the false reading 435; (2) that in the 
headings of 18 and 36 mm say (‘of the servant of Yahweé is 
a corruption of pmo (1 299); (3) that in the heading of 100 
p has become annb; (4) that Ps. 70 (71) in @’s Hebrew 
text had the double heading sy and Dm 1395 (vtov. twvaĝaß). 
On NTT in 45 see 13 ; on Py in 60 80 see 28. Cp 4, David, of. 
тт. Jónath - elem -véhóbim, upon (cpm с) лї зү, 56. 
That nowby comes from nyiyby (cp 54 61 and see 20, 
Neginoth, upon) may be taken as fairly certain, The interpreta- 
tion of p'ona Dow given in col. 2572 was affected by the view 
taken of the difficult пууло (now at length explained with high 
probability: see 19). If the explanations of тч and nap given 
ere (nos. 4 and 12) are accepted, it will be difficult not to 
recognise underneath mpna nòn the phrase enpmos = 
isxlonas, ‘of Jerahmeel,’ which is virtually synonymous with 
the phrase which follows, —425, 7 e., pros mov (see 10). 
12. Norah, of the sons of (np 1925), 42 44.49 844 8; y. 
Кокан (g.z.)is a southern clan-name. "The true name, however, 
of this guild of singers was probably Dn?" °32 (as if cm эз, 
‘sons of Jeroham,’ but really shortened from окопу “3a, ‘sons 
of Jerahmeel’). gna was distorted (popularly?) into p*nap. 
See 2 Ch. 2019, where, although the eunnpa *3 and the *33 
p' npa are apparently distinguished, we can hardly doubt 
(consistently with the principles of textual criticism we are 
applying) that р°ллрп and р'плрл are both corruptions of the 
same naimne—Z.e., мелт. onpm occurs only once again, 


viz., in 1 Ch. 126, where it interrupts the list of names, and has 
evidently come in from the margin, where it stood as a variant 


to pm in the phrase ^4» ул (v. 7 end). On the possible mis- 
conception at the root of the Chronicler’s statements as to 
Korahite doorkeepers, see Porters, and cp 10, Jedithun. 

13. Loves, song of (NWI Tri), 45. Shir and Jédidoth are 
brought together by a mistake; дт is a corruption either of 
por, ‘of Jedithun’! or of nis, * of Jerimoth’ (from which 
name ' Jedithun' comes). In either case, we may compare the 
heading of Ps.56, where ppm (ana), ie., Bn, and чүл are 
combined.2 See 30, Song. 

14. Mahălath, upon. See 1. 

15. JMaschH. See 19. 


15. Michtànt (0022), 16 56-60. Perhaps from упт, 'sup- 
plication’ (32:5; M=3); cp nzn, 301 (title), from ninm. See 
Micu Tram. 

17. Moses the man of God, of (pnowmt"W aed), in 90. 
According to Sa‘adya, mgn>= ne 7325, ‘of the sons of Moses’ 
=‘of the Levites’ (т Ch. 2314). But the text is corrupt... Most 
probably д с» comes not from no5r[»], as we might at first 
suppose (cp 1), but from eu, ‘marked’ (see 24, Psalm); and 
Dost UN from "nw 1295 *of Heman the Ezrahite' 
(see 8). p'an^W рек is due to a remodelling editor, who had 
before him a corrupt text, and made sense of it by the light of 


Dt.33:, ody шек лоо Pa чок noman. Ps.90 2 has in 
fact two points of contact (vv. 13^ 15), not indeed with Dt. 33, 
but with Dt. 32. 


18. Müth-labben, upon qa? mt y, 9. Most probably from 
note *325, ‘of the sons of Salmath.' See 1. 

19. Musician, to the chief (38¥2?), in 55 headings, and in 
Hab. 3 19.3 Probably from [32 57, “аз a thing deposited '=‘to 
be laid up in store’ (an Aramaism). Maschil (^3z2), in fifteen 
psalms (see MascHiL), seems to be another corruption of the 
same word. The significance of the fact that Ф gives for 
521015, ets тӧ réAos, and has evidently no idea of a possible use 


of the verb ду in a musical connection, is not perhaps generally 
recognized. 4 


1 So already Staerk (ZA TIV 19 136), with TTT (2 S. 1225) 
as an alternative original. MU 

2 It will he remarked that according to our results * Jerimoth’ 
(cp 10) and * Јегоһат ' both come from ‘ Jerahmeel.’ 

3 According to Nestle (ZA TW 20 [тосо] 167 £.), the technical 
note in Hab. 3 19 is properly the heading of the next psalm in 
the collection from which this * psalm ' was taken. 

4 Driver, in a communication to Sanday (see the latter's 
Oracles of God, 146), says, ‘1 doubt greatly whether much 
weight is to be attached to the ignorance of the LXX. The 
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20. Négindth, on (П\2'222), 4 6 54 / 07 76 Hab.3:9 (with 
superfluous » attached), and once (61) o» Méginath (ir*p. 
In 6 m is followed by myouaby. Both words, Néginoth 
and Shéminith, may be regarded as corruptions of the same 


original (see 26, Skeminith, upon). 
21. Wehiloth, on the. Seer. 


22. Praise (aban), 145. Cp. 21. 

23. Prayer (ABR), 17 86 90 102 142. Cp 72 20. 

24. Psalm (312), in the titles of 56 psalms. Probably from 
01:99, ‘marked,’ ùe., attested by an official statement, See 
PSALM. 

25. Séläh (720), 71 times, also in Hab. 33913, and (é«idraA a) 
Ps. Sol. 1731 18 то. Perhaps from pow, ‘for complementing, 
supplementing,’ whence perhaps Tg.'s 25у Ад.» ае. Very 
often nbp may be regarded as a corruption of some word which 
is an integral portion of the psalm. See SELAH. 

26. Shéminith, on the qvrosa-by), 6 12. Probably from 
DTN? (К, imperfectly written, having been confounded with 
p) The Ethanim, under the disguise of * Néthinim,' appear 
in Ezra258, etc. (see Amer. Journ. of Theol. July, 1901). 
Possibly too прп OY? in 92 should be read purs ‘of the 
Ethanites.! Note the ascriptions of Pss. 88 89 90 (see 17). 
It is not decisive against this view that © assigns Ps. 92 to the 
Sabhath ; © also assigns other psalms to the other days of the 
week (except Tuesday and Thursday); see § 16. See also 7, 
11, 20, 28). 

27. Shiggaion (539), T, plur. in Hab. 3 r. 
туму 63275), Shéminith ; see 26. 

28. Shdshannim, upon (Dugi Sy), 45 69 ; Shishannim-édith, 
upon (muy Dust») 80; SAnHskan-Pdüih, upon (ehc-by 
my) 60. Probably 'Shoshannim' and ‘Shishan’ are cor- 
ruptions of ‘Shéminith’ (see 26), and *'edith' of ‘ Jédithin 
(see ro). 

29. Solomon, of. See 1. 


зо. Song (YO), in the titles of зо psalms, also (83) in Ps. Sol. 
15 17 (titles). Another corruption (see 24, Psalm) of ows, 
‘marked.’ 

31. To bring to remembrance, or To make memorial (72179). 
Ѕее 6. 

32. To teach (71229), 60, and in 2 S.118. Either a corrupt 
dittogram of 435, or miswritten for Senna, a phrase synony- 
mous with pyyab (cp 4). 

One conclusion from the above emendations ($ 26) 


A corruption of 


LXX, in all parts of their translation . . . are apt to stand 
apart from the Palestinian tradition; they frequently show 
themselves to be unfamiliar not only with uncommon or ex- 
ceptional words, but even with those which one would have 
expected to he well known.’ He illustrates this from n3, the 
verb of which M¥3D (according to Driver, ‘precentor’) is the 
participle. ‘It is hardly possible that a word familiarly known 
in Palestine circa 300 B.C., and (in its musical connection) 
retained in use in the temple services, should have had its 
meaning forgotten there during the period of one to two centuries 
which may have elapsed hetween зоо в.с. and the date at which 
the LXX translation of the Chronicles and Ezra was made ; 
yet the translators of these books have evidently no idea of its 
meaning when used in that connection. It is admitted, 
however, that there is no passage in Ezra, and but one in 
Chronicles, in which пуз is used with reference to music, and 
though Driver says that in 1 Ch. 15 21 the LXX ‘show them- 
selves to he entirely unacquainted with the meaning of the 
verb,' it does not appear that modern philology has succeeded in 
showing what ПУЗ? means. BDB states that mypsnby п\чіоз 
15 means, ‘over the bass voices, leading them with mja.’ 
З 0 * G j = * 
But since 22 is separated from 1? by ПСП, and since no 
proof of the sense ‘bass voices’ for гуу сап be adduced, we 
may venture to question this interpretation which neither of the 
two other standard Hebrew Lexicons ratifies. Siegfried-Stade 
rightly questions the text. Aziel and Shemiramoth have prob- 
ably been wrongly inserted under the corrupt forms, Azaziah 
and Sheminith, respectively ; nad should be nyjo (= 19H, 166). 
See SHEMINITH. The LXX therefore do not deserve the 
imputation of ignorance of the meaning of ПУЈ in a musical 
connection, because the word has not yet been proved to have 
a special musical sense (for an ingentous but very far-fetched 
suggestion, see Ges.-Buhl); and the fact that they substitute 
nu3o (see Musician, THE CHIEF) for nsoh suggests that the 
translator, whose aloofness from Palestine may he exaggerated, 
knew that there was no real Palestinian tradition on the subject. 
The Cimmerian darkness can only be mitigated by critical con- 
jecture. А possible and suitable one is offered above, 
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will be that the history of the development of the guilds 
: of singers has been written with an 
EAE attempt. at undue precision. That the 
' singers originally called b'né Asaph (but 

cp 2 Ch. 20:9!) gradnally split up into many families, 
some of which called themselves with special emphasis 
b'né Asaph, others b’né Jedithun, others b'né Heman,? 
is a conjecture entirely based on the traditional Hebrew 
text. There is no reason why there should not have 
been from the very beginning of the services in the 


second temple, several guilds of singers (Neh. 11 17 65584 
scarcely justifies us in limiting the number to two; see 
BAKBAKKAR, DAKBUKIAH) Their names may have 
varied somewhat; but whichever names are preferred, 
they are always (when closely examined) clan-names of 
S. Palestine or N. Arabia. One might be inclined to 
surmise that the latest of the names borne by any of 
these guilds was Salmah, or b'ne Salmah ; the reason 
would be the occurrence of the group of Salmah songs 
(EV ‘songs of degrees’) in book v., and the very late 
collection called yaXuoi Холоифуитоѕ (2.е., perhaps 
originally [see $ 26 (1)] лое miam, 'praise-songs of 
Salmah') But we must not be too positive as to this. 
Pss. 9-10, according to one of the statements in the title, 
belonged to the b'né Salmah ($ 26 (т), and it is not 
improbable that andy tben (EV ' Proverbs of Solomon’) 
in Prov. 10: 251 originally meant ‘ Proverbs of Salmah’ ; 
besides, in Ezra2, ete. (emended text), the Salmzeans 
are co-ordinated with the Av¢hanites. Ethanites, we 
say, for we can hardly doubt that ‘ Nethinim,’ both in 
Ezra2 and wherever else it occurs, is a distortion of 
‘Ethanim,’ and not only * Ethan’ the eponym of the 
clan has two psalms ascribed to him (and probably 
many more, see § 26 [ro], but the Ethanim or 
Ethanites, are mentioned, it would seem, in the titles 
of two other psalms (see $ 26 [26]). Nor must we 
overlook the fact that what we have suggested as the 
right meaning of spb, and in some cases the reading, 
had been forgotten, at any rate among the Jewish 
scholars of Alexandria, as early as the time of (5. 
As to the phrase ‘the sons of Asaph’ (=Asaph in 
the psalm-titles), that Asaph should sometimes (in 
Ch. Ezra Neh.) represent all the bands of singers, and 
ultimately be described (see ABIASAPH) as of Kora- 
hite affinities, need not surprise us. * Asaphite’ 
and *'Korahite, ‘Zarephathite’ and *'Jerahmeclite' 
being in their origin virtually synonymous, a vague- 
ness in the genealogical statements was only to be 
expected. 

Proceeding now, after dealing with these preliminary 
questions ($$ 22-27), to take a survey of the Psalter, 

: : we begin by taking specimens from 

i MEHR different parts of it, with the object of 

зоте: getting a historical point of view, and 
select 35, 42-43, 44, 60, 74, 79, 83, 120, 137. 

i. Psalm 35. — Psalm 35 is one of a group of psalms 
which are parallel both in tone and even in some 
phraseological details? to the Lamentations and to the 
Jeremianie Literature. Now Lamentations 4 5 (see 
LAMENTATIONS, $8 7 f.) presuppose that either in the 
present or in the not distant past the Jewish people has 
been insulted and oppressed by the Jerahmeelites or 
Edomites. We have found reason to think that the 
N. Arabian leaders were principals in the siege and 
capture of Jerusalem and the captivity of the Jews, and 
that even dnring the Persian period and after there had 
been a return of many of the captives in Edom, the 
Edomites continued to commit outrages, to annoy, to 
plunder, and to oppress the pious Jewish community in 
Palestine. We could not be surprised to find evidence 
of this state of things in the psalms, and as a fact we 
find it. In 351, underlying very doubtful Hebrew, we 


1 The present narrative, 2 Ch. 20, appears to have been 
altered from an older narrative (cp NEGEB, 8 7, col. 3380). 

2 Koberle, Die Tentpelsdnger im Alten Test. (1899), 150. 

3 Thus 35212 and 25 are parallel to Lam. 2 16. 
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find ‘the Arabians’ and ‘the host of Jerahmeel.! In 
Vv. тї]? 


* The Jerahmeelites vent their rage upon me, | the Ishmaelites 
plunder me. 


The Rehobothites requite me with evil, | they bring calamity 
upon me.'2 


In v. 132 : 


‘Those of Jerahmee] surround me, | they cry, We have 
swallowed him up.'3 


In 7.19: 

‘Let not the Jerahmeelites rejoice, | the men of strife'4 
(cp 68 312 120 7, below). 

п. Psalms 42-43. —1n Pss. 42-48, the real or imaginary 
background is also the oppression, not of the Baby- 
lonians (as Theodore of Mopsuestia) but of the Jerah- 
meelites. We find mentioned the ‘tribe of the Arabians’ 
and the ‘race of the Jerahmeelites'? (427 431). The 
speaker is apparently in the Jerahmeelite—z.e., Edomite 
—region to the S. of Judæa, where Yahwé was not 
acknowledged (ер 2 Ch. 2514 20). Speaking in the 
name of a larger or smaller company, he craves the 
divine guardianship and to be restored to his true home 
—the house of God. 

iii. Psalm 44. —Vs. 44 is composite ; 44a is appar- 
ently the first part of a poetical retrospect of Israel's 
ancient history (ep 78); 442 is a prayer of the innocent 
martyr-nation. The Davidie king has been set aside, 
and further resistance has become hopeless. Many of 
the Jews have been killed or carried captive by ‘ Jerah- 
meel'; others seek refuge where they can. Yet Israel 
is true—sincerely true—to its religious obligations ; it is 
indeed its strictness in this respect that so exasperates 
its foes. How сап Yahwé be angry with his people? 
‘The real or assumed background, therefore, is not the 
time of Hezekiah and Sennacherib(ep Lagarde, A/zt¢thezd. 
2377), nor that of the Syrian persecution (Baethgen, ete., 
after Theodore of Mopsuestia) but that of the (Jerah- 
meelite) exile (see above), soon after the fall of the 
Davidie dynasty. The psalm is one of a large group of 
psalms, united by parallelism of contents, but is related 
most closely to Ps. 60 and 894, the former of which we 
have next to consider. 

iv. Psalm 60. —Vs. 60 has been thought to be com- 
posite—e.g., most recently (1891) by Winckler (GZ 
2205), who, like Ewald, thinks he can recognise a pre- 
exilic element in the psalm. The inconsistencies of the 
psalm, however, are illusory, and, as to the date, though 
MT strongly suggests the early Maccabaean period, the 
present writer's text-critical results make him certain 
that the oppressors spoken of are N. Arabian. The 
first stanza reminds us of Ps. 442, the second of 2 and 
18 (see below) ; the third of 8946, We can only quote 
stanza 2, referring for the rest to Ps.” 

For with thee I shall break Geshur, 

I shall divide Cusham and Maacath ; 

I shall measure out Missur and Aram, 
] shall cast the cord upon Zarephath. 


Yahwé will conduct nie to Missur, 
Yahwé will lead me unto Aram. 


v. Psalm 74.—Ps. 74 is variously assigned to the 


1 Read bom nineo | Eas t УЛП. avy 15 recognised 
by © here, but not in Is. 4925 Jer. 1819. ond (Kal) is pre- 
supposed by 05 both here and in 5623. Both 3"v and pnb may 
fitly be questioned in the present passage (and ond also in 
5627); see Ps. (2). 

2 For ben ‘yp read с'окопт; and for пулу тух 
read posyec. элок should be "ab and $4293 should be 
л. 

3 Read smuyba sep umma gont 02. 

4 Read. [Vip Wie poen ПОТОК. 

5 On the very singular corruption, or editorial manipulation, 
see Z^s.(2). А 

6 CpG. A. Barton's article in Amer. Journ. of Theol. (3 11899] 
pp. 7442), which recognises the composite character of the 
psalm, and distinguishes three strophes, representing (this is the 
weak part of the theory) three widely separated periods. 

7 On the very interesting corruptions see Ps.(2) 1, in Z5 
and 6, is a fragment of pnby, which, as usual in these psalms, 
has displaced myy. Winckler, G/2 205, has not observed this. 
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Chaldzean period (‘everlasting ruins,’ v. 32 ; ‘have set 
on fire thy sanctuary,’ v. уа) and to the Syrian or 
Maccabzean (‘the synagogues,’ v. 8; ‘no more any 
prophet,’ 2. 9; ‘blaspheme thy name,’ v. то). Of the 
phrases on which respectively the two theories are based, 
only that in v. 72 and that in v. ro remain in the present 
writer's revised text. Whether the Babylonian warriors 
felt sufficient bitterness against Judah to blaspheme the 
name of Yahwé, may be reasonably doubted ; it was 
quite otherwise with the Jerahmeelites or Edomites 
whom (as also perhaps in Ps. Sol. 2, see $ 42) we believe 
we can recognise in this psalm. There is nothing said 
in the context about the defeat of Jewish armies (cp 
44112 8944); but the couplet which not improbably 


underlies v. 3— 
Hide thy poor from the wickedness of their neighbours, 
The Jerahmeelites, the Arabians, and the Geshurites,— 


may probably be explained by 2 К. 242, where, accord- 
ing to a critically emended text, the enemies mentioned 
seem to be the Cushites, the Jerahmeelites, and the 
Misrites, combined with Jer. 39 3, where, originally, the 
princes named were those of the king of Jerahmeel (see 
NERGAL-SHAREZER). * Те synagogues’ in v. 8 should 
most probably be changed to ‘the name of Israel’! (let 
us sweep away from the land). Оп the complaint, 
‘there is no prophet’ (v. 9), see col. 2207. That the 
historical background is imaginary, seems very probable 
(see col. 2207). We now see what must be the true 
explanation of Is. 637-64 т2 [11]. The inserted passage 
(vv. 12-17) reminds us of 8912 / Is. 519. 

МОЛ Ж КТО п 1 Nace: 7/17 Ps. 79 2.7. ахс 
applied to the massacre of sixty leading ASSIDÆANS by 
ALCIMUS, and the phraseology of т Macc. 137 (kai 
é£éxeav alua аӨдо» кӧкћ тод ayiaoparos kal éuóNvvav 
TÒ ауіасиа) seems to be suggested by vv. x f. of this 
psalm. This does not, however, prove that the psalm 
was known to have been composed during the Syrian 
persecution. In spite of Hitzig's attempt to show that 
it cannot have reference to the capture of Jerusalem in 
586 B.C., it is perfectly safe to explain it as referring to 
this, even if we incline to think that in this and the 
related psalms the historical background is an imaginary 
one. To deny that there was any slaughter of the Jews 
‘round about Jerusalem,' and that any other neighbours 
but the Chaldzeans were considered to have afflicted the 
Jews at this period, is very bold. At any rate, after our 
revision of the texts, we are precluded from assenting 
to Hitzig. See 4423 'For thy sake Jerahmeel has 
killed us,'? and the passage referred to above (2 K. 
242) as to the hostile ‘neighbours’ of the Jews. This 
psalm, however, is far inferior to 74, and has somewhat 
the appearance of an imitation. 

уй. Psalm 83. —Ps. 88 has been commonly explained 
by the light of r Macc. 5, though Kimhi, Calvin, 
Delitzsch, and Lagarde, with what may now at length 
be recognised as remarkable insight, prefer to explain 
by 2 Ch. 20, and Robertson Smith, as we have seen, 
refers the psalm to the time of Artaxerxes Ochus. If, 
however, we apply to the difficulties of the text the 
critical processes which we have used elsewhere, the real 
or supposed occasion of the psalm becomes manifest. 
It is the banding of the N. Arabian peoples together 
(cp Ps. 59)—first to harass, and then to destroy the very 
existence of Israel —between about 602 and 586 B.C., of 
which the narrative in 2 Ch. 20 may have been like an 


1 P MATIS is a very improbable phrase for ‘the synagogues.’ 
луз ma (502129 15)іѕ a synonym for nD32 mz, which certainly 
does not mean by МУЗ, 'God's meeting-place'; indeed Tg. 
gives ИЛЛ /2 for the OYA M3 of MT in Jer. 398, >к "spo 
is the most obvious correction ; but the obvious is often not the 
true. Havingregard to 88 5[4], we should most probably read ov 
bye. The enemy's ultimate object was to destroy, not 
sanctuaries, but worshippers. гуу has probably come from 
maw. b3 comes from а misplaced yb. See further Ps. (2), 

2 бирт xi for prac? 120. 
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anticipation,! that is meant. ‘Asshur’ and ' Geshur’ 
are constantly confounded, and ' Amalek' is only one 
of the common distortions of ‘ Jerahmeel.' 

viii. Psalm 120. —Vs. 120 is admittedly no * pilgrim- 
song.' According to Baethgen, it is the record of a 
time when the party of apostates fanned strife and 
sedition in Jerusalem, with pernicious consequences for 
the righteous. Rather it is the sigh of a band of exiles 
in the land of Jerahmeel (cp 42-43). Fv. 4f- should 
not improbably run thus :— 

* Arrows of a warrior are the tongues | of thefolk of Jerahmeel : 


Woe is me that I sojourn in Cusham, | beside the dwellings 
of Jerahmeel.'2 


ix. Psalm 187.— According to Duhm, Ps. 137 was 
originally a folk-song, which arose among some Jews 
who had fled or migrated from Babylonia not very long 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. Budde, too (New 
World, 2 [1893]), infers from the metre that it was a 
folk-song, and consequently dates it early in the exile. 
But why the pentameter ( Kina-metre) should indicate a. 
folk-song is not at all clear ; Ps. 35 is no folk-song, but 
it is in pentameters. Nor could a folk-song have con- 
tained such a glaring inconsistency—the enemy in vv. 
1-6 8 f. being Babylon, but in v. 7 Edom--or have 
described the scene in such an improbable and scarcely 
intelligible manner (zv. т f.) The psalm is cleared up 
by the view that ban, as in Gen. 1010 Jer. 393, is a 
corruption of охоп, so that the opening verse becomes : 


* On the heritage (nbn) of Jerahmeel we wept, | remembering 
Zion' 
and v. 8 (with other emendations) : 
* To thee also, O house of Jerahmeel, | plunderers shall come ; 
Jacob shall uproot thee, and shall overthrow | all thy palaces.’ 3 


This must be a near approximation to the truth. 
The background here, as elsewhere, is imaginary. 

We may now approach other psalms with the right 
key in our hands—-viz., the well-grounded theory that 

29. Royal the bitterness of so many psalmists and 
psalms xd avet the despondency of still more was caused 
2 18 and 110. by the cruel conduct of the Edomites 
* and their neighbours towards the Jews, 
of which in the concrete we have hitherto formed a very 
insufficient idea. Let us now return to the royal psalms,? 
viz., 2 18 20 21 (28) 45 61 63 72 (81) (89) (101) (110) 
(132), to which 18. 21-10 nay be added. 

i. Psalms 2 18 and 110. —Pss. 2 18 and 110 have a 
specially intimate connection ; the details of this depend 
somewhat upon our views of textual readings, but the 
fact of the connection itself cannot be set aside. Let us 
take first of all the description of the king's warlike 
energy. Even if we compare 28 f. 1830-49 1105-7 only 
in MT, we find in all these passages the same extra- 
ordinary fierceness which will not stop short of destroying 
the enemy and establishing an extensive Jewish empire. 
Until we critically emend the text, however, we do not 
understand this fierceness, this inhumanity. Ps. 28 f. 
runs thus in a text which has been slowly, methodically, 
and at last with much confidence revised, — 


* Ask (this) of me, and I will give thee 
The nations as thine inheritance, 
The land's utmost parts as thy possession. 
Thou shalt subvert Zarephath and Geshur, 
Thou shalt beat down Jerahmeel and Missur.’6 


With equal clearness the much-misunderstood author of 
Ps. 18 reveals the secret of his bitterness. The whole 


1 The original story has been altered, owing either to mere 
textual corruption, or to a misinterpretation of history; or to 
both. Originally it was probably a Jerahmeelite and Misrite 
invasion that was meant. А 

2 Winckler's restoration of the text (414078 417) is very un- 
satisfactory. 

3 probis anys | бирү ma aroa 

poping | рор apy їй 

4 Compare above, § 23... | 

5 The numbers enclosed in parentheses are those of psalms in 
which the word тур does not occur. 

6 WW ND WwW OWA 

үйл asa окопу 
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passage referred to above would be too much to quote ; 
but here is one of the stanzas (vv. 44-46 49c) :— 

44@ Thou didst deliver me from the folk of the Arabians, 

49€ Thou didst rescue me from the men of Maacah ; 

446 Thou madest me the head of the nations, 

44€ People whom I knew not became my servants ; 

452 The sons of Gebal sought me eagerly, 

45а The Ishmaelites became obedient unto те; 

46a They brought frankincense and gold, 

466 They offered chains of choice gold. 
Now we see why, as the speaker says elsewhere, he 
beat his focs ‘as small as the dust of the market-place,' 
and 'swept them away as the mire of the streets ' (v. 43). 
It was because of the divine law that men of loyalty 
should receive the reward of their loyalty, and the 
proud and violent the retribution of their lawlessness 
(tv. 24-27 [25-28]. The men of loyalty are the Jews; 
the proud and violent are expressly identified with the 
Arabians and the Ishmaelites. 

Not less fierce is the language of Ps. 110, nor does 
the ordinary text suggest any palliating considerations. 
Probably no psalm makes equally heavy demands on 
the textual critic. Applying our key, however, we 
seem to see that Ps. 110 is based on that earlier narrative 
which probably underlies our Gen. 14 (see MELCHI- 
ZEDEK, SODOM AND GOMORRAH), and represented the 
battle of the kings as fought near Kadesh, and the chief 
of the kings opposed to the king of Sodom as the king 
of Jerahmeel. To the psalmist this ancient exploit of 
the divinely favoured Abram was a type of the still 
greater exploit of Yahwe himself in destroying the people 
which had so cruelly oppressed the Jews. An approxi- 
mate view of the original text 1s, — 

5 The Lord will shatter Jerahmeel! | in the day of his wrath, 

6a He will judge mighty kings | for the treason of their pride. 

62 [The Lord] will smite Geshur?| on the land of the 

Arabians ;3 
The kings of Rehoboth + he will destroy, | the princes of 
Jerahmeel.5 

Is any one of these three psalms a royal psalm, as re- 
ferring either to a contemporary king or prince (such as 
Alexander Jannzeus of whom Hitzig and Smend have 
thought) or to the Messianic king himself? 

(a) Psalm 2. —Certainly Ps. 2 is not. ‘The antithesis 
throughout is between Yahwe and his people on the one 
hand, and the Jerahmeelites on the other. Partly 
through accidental corruption of the text, partly through 
editorial manipulation, Ps. 2 was made into a psalm of 
the Messianic king. 

In the course of a thorough search for the underlying original 
text ymegen ‘his anointed’ and +355 ‘my king’ naturally attract 
suspicion. 1700 has probably arisen out of YYOn (similarly in 
20 7 [6]2 288 84 то [9] 89 52[51] 105 15), and the words, so difficultto 
translate satisfactorily, *355 *n223 ^3: (v. 6), should probably be 
Ont шг зор, ‘on his dwelling-place he has mercy.’ The 
reason is (1) that "272 (v. 2) and e395 (v. 10) are certainly 
corrupt (read miront * Jerahmeelites '), and (2) that the reading 
suggested makes the last couplet of stanza іі. correspond to the 
last of stanzai., which should probably run,— 


Let us beat down their sanctuaries, 
Let us destroy their palaces. 

(4) Psalm 18. — Can we pronounce a different verdict 
on Ps. 18? It is natural to think that the psalm is a 
dramatic utterance of David, and that its exaggerations 
are to be viewed as virtual predictious of a future son 
(or future sous) of David, who shall raise his kingdom 
toa height never attained by the historical David (so 
OPs. 206). "This is the view expressed in the liturgical 
appendix (v. 51 [so], unless ¢ is a later addition), but is 
nevertheless wrong. The pious community is the 
speaker,’ as is plain from the otherwise far too bold 


1 Gye several times underlies pa Here it is latent in 
Sut 

2 Underlying мч. 

4 Underlying 43173. 

5 Dittographed, and underlying 12-9 and ps 

6 In Red.-gesch.0) 385; but Smend now holds the people of 
Israel to be the * king ' referred to. 

7 In support of this view we must not refer to the phrase ‘of 
the servant of Yahwé’ in the title, for sym» says, here, as in 361 
(see § 25 [10]), is corrupt. 


3 Concealed under 537 
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assertion of legal righteousness, and the Deuteronomistic 
phraseology employed. 

It is true, the speaker is equally bold in the assertion of a 
reward already received for his righteousness. But a poet and 
a fervent believer in the promises can take this imaginative 
license. The warlike energy claimed is not more surprising in 
this psalm than in Ps. 29. or than in 1496, where we learn that 
faithful Jews (pron) will know (by supernatural teaching?) 
how to wield a 1wo-edged sword. There is no need, be it said 
in passing, to bring such psalms down to the Maccabaan 
pen. The bitterness against the Edomites seems to have 

een perennial, and as they were prohably types of all hostile 
peoples fresh occasion for vehement psalms was always arising. 

The Davidic origin of Ps. 18 has been thought (e.g., 
by Delitzsch, Baethgen, Kónig, and Kirkpatrick) to be 
guaranteed by the occurrence of the psalm (with varia- 
tions of reading) in 2 5. 22, a passage which, together 
with the »ài2/ in 231-7, forms probably, as Budde 
rightly states, the latest addition to the Books of 
Samuel! When the hymn in question was appended 
to 25., a liturgical appendix (v.5:) referring to 
Yahwé's anointed king and to David and his de- 
scendants had already been attached ; and the original 
title had been partly corrupted, partly deliberately 
altered, so as to make the hymn suit as an illustration 
of the life of David. The true text of the title (when 
emended according to the analogy of other titles, see 
$ 45; cp 8 12) makes no reference whatever to David. 
A Davidic, and even, more generally, a pre-exilic date 
is excluded by the idealistic religious and political out- 
look in vv. 32 44 so, bv the Deuteronomic view of the 
covenant in vv, 21-28 and the Deuteronomic expressions 
in vv. 22-24, and by the points of contact between the 
psalm and the so-called song and blessing of Moses, 
Dt.32 f. For it took time for the ideas and language 
of Deuteronomy (which, moreover, is no longer in its 
original form) to affect religious literature. The psalm, 
however, appears to be of earlier date, not only than 
Pss. 116 and 144 Prov. 30 (v.s), and Hab.3 (v. 19), 
but also than Is. 55 (v. s), unless, indeed, we hold (this 
theory has much to recommend it) that 15. 553-5 is a 
very late insertion, made after Ps. 18 had become mis- 
interpreted as a triumphal song of David. References 
to the Jerahmeelites and Arabians in stanzas 13 and 14 
complete the parallelism between the second part of 
Ps. 18 and Ps. 2 (revised text). 

(c) Psalm 110.— Ps. 110 remains. 15 this a royal 
psalm? If so, who is the king or prince referred to? 
Bickell and G. Margoliouth ? independently have noticed 
that vv. 1-4 (beginning with a} form an acrostic with 
the name туос; the rest of the acrostic apparently was 


lost, the text of the psalm being mutilated and other- 


wise in disorder. 

The present writer has shown? that, if the text is correct, 
any other Jewish sovereign but Simon the Maccabee is hardly 
conceivable as the subject of the psalm ; on the acrostic, how- 
ever, it would be unwise to lay any stress, for nothing is easier, 
but nothing more hazardous, than to discover or imagine such 
acrostics. Ifthe psalm was addressed to Simon, we can plausibly 
account for its imperfect form; the omission of the latter part 
may have arisen out of a desire to facilitate a Messianic refer- 
ence.5 The view is plausible ; but рлу "252 maivoy (z. 45) has 
not been perfectly explained, and рлу'зъз in Gen. 14 is explained 
elsewhere (see MELCHIZEDEK) as a corrupt reading. 

Using the experienee which long converse with the 
text of the psalm ought to give, we arrive at the reading 
(for 2. 45), ‘I establish thee for ever, because of my 
covenant of loving-kindness’ (see MELCHIZEDEK). То 
whom is this oracle addressed? Evidently to the same 
person as the promise of the subjugation of his enemies. 
'The defeat of the king of Jerahmeel was a prophecy of 
the overthrow of all subsequent enemies, provided of 
course that the children of Abram displayed their 
father's character. Must not, then, the true subject of 


1 To assert with Cornill (E£z4.(3 107) that Ps. 18 was taken 
into the Psalter from 2 S. seems not very judicious. 

2 See the instructive correspondence in the Academy for 1892. 

3 OPs. 21-29. | 

4 Duhm (on Ps. 110) and Marti (/esaia, 242) think otherwise. 

5 Che. Jew. Rel. Life, 105. 
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the psalm be Abram?! On this, however, we lay far 
less emphasis than on the previous results. АП that 
we can assert with confidence is that the psalm is not a 
royal one, lf the text of v. 4a is correct, it predicts the 
perpetuity of a priesthood ; if an appeal be made to 
* Melchizedek,’ we reply that even Duhm, who accepts 
v. 44, is prevented by his critical conscience from 
accepting 2. 42, except after cancelling the inter- 
polated (?) * Melchizedek,' and that if he had listened 
to his linguistic conscience he must have questioned 
the prosaic and ambiguous ‘mamy. But though the 
original psalm is neither royal nor Maccabwan, we 
may plausibly conjecture that the text was edited and 
conjecturally restored in early Maccabzean times with 
reference to Simon. 
ii. Psalms 20 f. —Pss. 20 and 21 may also conceivably 
have been edited and partly reeast in Maccabzean times. 
We might thus account for the vehem- 
€ ence Doe deforms Ps. 21,2 and which, 
puo. unless our well-tested principles of textual 
criticism are altogether at fault, did not appear in the 
same intensity in the original psalm. Christian psalms, 
indeed, they are not; but the bitterness is not so ex- 
cessive as has been imagined, and can be accounted for 
by the extreme provocation given to the Jews by the 
Edomites. The fifth quatrain of Рѕ. 21 and the first 
half of the sixth should probably run nearly as 
follows :— 
Thou wilt put an end to the Rehobothites and the Ishmaelites ; 
Thy presence, O Yahwè! will annihilate them. 
The Zarephathites thon wilt make to perish from the land, 
And the Misrites from the face of the ground. 


Yea, thou wilt put an end to the Aramites and the Cushites, 
The Rehobothites thou wilt rebuke to their face.3 


When Pss.20 and 21 are looked at as wholes, it 
becomes plain that the speaker ought, in accordance 
with parallels elsewhere, to be the pious community, 
whose salvation in time of trouble brings joy to each 
and all of its members (2062), and who can permissibly 
be described both as a person and as a collection of 
persons (20102 and 4; 206 212). 

The only objection is drawn from 3232 in 2010[9] and 433 
in 212 [1], from iid in 207[6], and perhaps from the ig mg 


in214[3] But the дїп 4200 15 dittographed ; 355 is a cor- 
ruption of 52» (cp y and b in the Palmyrene script), and ym 
as in 22 of yen (cp also, especially, 288 /.). As for the ‘crown 
of choice gold,’ it means no more than what is said in 56[5], ‘ with 
glory and state didst thou crown him.' 


iii. Psalms 61 and 63.— Pss. 61 and 63 are obscure 
only as long as we hesitate to criticise the MT. Ps. 61 
д : 2 Е A 
31. Thirdly, is mr M ar [a] is 1 pe 
Pss. 61 and 63 ment of a psaim ої exile, which 15 akin 
ü ‘со Pss. 42-43; the rest of the psalm 
illustrates Pss. 2 21 83 110. It is enough to quote 
Vv. 4-7 [3-8], — 
For thou hast heard my wail, 
Thou wilt grant Israel's request ; 
He will shatter Jerahmeel and Zarephath, 
He will beat them down like Moab and Midian. 
He will abide before Yahwe for ever, 
Lovingkindness and faithfulness will preserve him. 


1 swb is most unlikely. Since 4 and 4 are scarcely dis- 
tinguishable, and »3 and 5 are constantly confounded, we may 
provisionally read c*Í2]5, and continue Sxonvo Dias]. 
ayuu may easily have arisen out of охолто by metathesis 
and slight corruption. 

2 Duhm once more brings in Alexander Jannzus. 

3 We can only mention here that -)3n19(v. то) probably comes 
from OMIR, and NYER from СКС. BNI is an editorial 
insertion ; "19 goes with субх (so point; ср Lam. 4 16). 
2012 prohably comes from 2521 CON ; TIWI from c'mzm ; 
j?2n from moia. 

4 On the emendations see Рѕ.(2). We can only mention here 
that oyo іп v. 54 comes from 5x», that the following word nee 


should be a corruption of p73), and that D'S and 499 -5y 
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Ps. 63 also refers to the hated enemy ; but the intem- 
perate language of v. 11 [12] is due to textual corruption. 
The leading idea is simply this—that pious Jews, at a 
distance from the sanctuary, and in peril of their lives, 
call upon Yahwé to restore to them their priceless 
spiritual privileges. At the close of the psalm the 
speaker expresses his confidence that Yahwé will an- 
nihilate Israel's dangerous foes, and that Israel will 
praise God for his goodness in the temple. Why 
should a king be referred to? Both Gratz and Toy 
(JBL 18162) have noticed the problem; but the key 
was wanting. The clause in question comes after a 
description of the sufferings caused to the Jews by the 
N. Arabian populations, and the right reading almost 
certainly is min’ jos c?w2ny, ‘The Jerahmeelites 
Yahwe will shatter.’ 1 А. 

iv. Psalms 896 and 132. —Рѕѕ. 89 (or rather, 892?) 
and 132 have been thought to refer to the Jewish people 

32. Fourthly, as bonds оа This eee 

Pss. 89b and ч die at t e psa mist could not 

132. ave written the words they insult the 
footsteps of thine anointed ' (v. 51 [52]), 
meaning ‘they insult thy people in its goings.’ Nor is 
it easy to admit that after promising perpetuity to the 
family of David (138211 f.) and joy to the pious menibers 
of the community of Zion (v. 164), a psalmist could 
proceed to say that on Mt. Zion Yahwe would cause a 
horn to spring forth to David, and that he had prepared 
a lamp for his anointed. Thus there is only a slight 
parallelism between the two psalms—viz., their common 
reference to the perpetuity promised to the house of 
David. Ps. 89 records the deep despondency of the 
community at the apparent failure of the promises ; 3 
Ps. 132 is a dramatic representation of the culminating 
point in the traditional life of Solomon, with an under- 
lying reference to the future Messianic king. In the 
latter psalm, ‘mine anointed’ (men) needs no altera- 
tion; in the former, criticism proves convincingly that 
что mapy is a corruption of зоп nsya (‘the insults 
of thy loyal ones’) || to #32) naag (' the contumelies of 
thy servants '). + TA 

The most various opinions have been held as to the 
relation between 1328-10 and 2 Ch. ба The form in 
which the passage is given in the psalm is surely the 
more original (ep Ehrt, Abfassungsseit, etc., 66 f); 
but that does not prove that Ps. 132 is of later date 
than Chronicles. An interpolation in 2 Ch. from the 
psalm seems very probable. 

v. Psalms 45 72 101.— Pss. 45, 72, and most prob- 


are both corruptions of бедеу (dittographed), while үрп is one 
of the many corruptions of paas- i^ in v.86 probably comes 
from a dittographed i» the preceding line should run 
jos 


1 The parallel line has fallen out. 

2 The composite character of Ps. 89 is plain from the difference 
both of metre and of subject in the two parts. Verses 1-18 [2-19] 
are mostly in tetrameters and describe the greatness of Yahwe 
and the happiness of his people; vv. 19-51 [20-52] are in tri- 
melers and describe the promises to David and Israel and their 
failure. According to Baethgen, 59 18[r9] refers to the ideal 
king—the Messiah, who is visible only to the eyes of faith. 
This is most unnainral. Unless we are willing to suppose а 
of emphasis, we must read 333»5 bue" epi | 5 ро mm o2, 


‘for Yahwe is a shield unto us, the Holy One of Israel is our 


cing. 

3 Sellin (Serudéabel, 194 7; Studien, 2191 fF.) thinks of 
ZERUBBABEL [g¢.v.], the unsuccessful Messianic king (2). But 
the real or imaginary background of Ps. $94 is the Jerahmeelite 
oppression from боо B.C. onwards. 

4 Verses 51 / [so A] represent the same couplet in different 
forms (see ?’s.(?)). Duhm thinks that ‘о ‘оу may mean ‘the 
footsteps of thy fugilive king,’ alluding to the flight of Alexander 
Jannzus (88 в.с. ?); cp Jos. Ané. xiii. 141 Asif any psalmist 
could have spoken thus of such a miserable king! Besides, in 
Ecclus. 47 2 there seems to be an allusion to Ps. `9 2o [19]: 


0712 (cp T2); and in Ecclus. 45 15e to Ps. $9 3o [29] : ym 
puse cya 
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ably 101, however, are royal psalms; the king is the 
: Messiah ; every other view is encumbered 

i о with difficulties! and the one difficulty 

and 101 ' specially attaching to the present theory 

' which is enforced upon us by textual 
criticism, can be surmounted. The Messiah is de- 
scribed in all three psalms as a second Solomon. 
Of course it is the later legend of Solomon that is built 
upon. 

We see this especially in the poetic picture in Рѕ. 45. Ad- 
miring mention is made of the king's singular wisdom an 
eloquence (cp т K. 4 29-33 [5 9-13] 106/: 237), of his success in 
war (2 Ch. 8 3), and of his righteous rule (x K.3 16-28). Of all 
these divine gifts, the greatest is the king's inflexible justice 
(eulogised again in Pss. 72 and 101), of which his political 
influence, his extensive commerce, and his vast supply of gold 
(т К. 10) are the reward. It is the crown of his felicity that he 
has a queen-consort, beantiful, and richly adorned, who is an 
Egyptian princess (see translation below, and срт K. 3 1 11 1-3). 
Lastly, the king addressed has a prospect of a family of sons, 
whom (with an allusion to r K. 4) he may place over the pro- 
vinces of Palestine. 

In Ps. 72 the Solomonic element is much less striking. The 
king is called the * king's son,' a phrase suggested by the coro- 
nation of Solomon during David's lifetime, and glowing ex- 
pectations are formed of the justice of his rule. He is tender 
to the righteous poor but severe to the oppressor, and more 
especially severe to those Cushites, Jerahmeelites, and Edomites, 
who were the worst enemies of the Jews in the Babylonian and 
Persian periods. This contemporary reference is more pro- 
minent in Ps. 45 than in Pss. 72 and 101; but of its existence 
criticism hardly permits us to doubt. 

Of these three psalms—the only strictly Messianic 
ones in the Psalter—brief specimens may be given. 
The reader will find that where the translation appears 
most novel, the text as it stands is singularly obscure. 
A near approximation to the truth is, of course, all that 
can be asked. 

45 6 Upon those that hate thee, O thou hero! thine arrows 
will descend ; 
They will fall upon the men of Arabia and Jerahmeel.? 
A sceptre of justice is the sceptre of thy kingdom, 
8 Righteousness thou lovest, iniquity thou hatest ; 
Therefore peoples do homage unto thee, 


[АП kindreds of the nations serve thee]. 
ж 


M 
~ 


ix Неагкеп, O Egyptian maiden, lean thine ear ; 

Forget thine own people, and thine own father’s house: 
12 For the king longs deeply for thy beauty ; 

For he is thy lord [and Yahwé's Anointed]: 
13 And unto thee will they bow down, O Egyptian maiden, 

with gifts, 
The richest of [all] people will sue for thy favour, 
* 


=f 
to 


OV wm 


He shall crush the folk of Cusham, 
And destroy the race of Jerahmeel ; 4 
He shall bring down Maacath and Amalek, 
Those of Rehoboth and of Zarephath. 
ж 


1 As long as we adhere to the traditional text, it is difficult 
not to look out for a post-exilic king to whom Ps. 45 in particular 
may be applied, and Smend (Rel.-gesch.(?) 376, n. 2) still (1899) 
applies Pss. 45 and 72 to some Greek king. In (1) (1893) he 
thought of Ptolemy Philadelphus for Ps. 72. The fullest treat- 
ment of the claims of this Ptolemy to be the hero of Pss. 45 and 
12 will be found іп OPs. (1291), pp. 144-146, 156, 168-172, 183. 
The Messianic hypothesis, however, is adopted in Jew. Red. 
Life, 106-108. Pratt (JBL 19 [1900] 189 7.) finds a reference to 
the bridal relation between Yahwé and his people, and supposes 
a nucleus, consisting of a secular royal ode of smaller dimensions. 
Really, if we presuppose MT, we may form almost any theory. 
Budde, in his treatment of Ps. 101 (4х0. Г. 8202 7.) shows a 
freerspirit. He thinks that the psalm was originally an utter- 
ance of Yahwe, and that it has been transformed to make it 
suitable for the community. No doubt some passages of the 
psalm might be applied to Yahwé. No doubt, too, ifa historical 
king wrote the psalm, we might accuse him of self- conscious- 
ness. But the psalm is virtually a prophecy, and corresponds 
to Is11 3-5. 


2 abon mw ada (0. 6) should probably be mbona papa 
Duhm's 3?2 for 223 is far too superficial to meet his object. 

3 For NT n3 (v. 11) and ЗУ n2 (v. 13) read ovis) nz. The 
original tradition made Solomon's chief wife a Misrite; but the 
tradition was presumably already corrupted in the time of the 
Psalmist. 

4 peny колу and wry ny кч“ are both corruptions of 
бз DP NDT. WOY also covers over TOW’, ‘ab, as elsewhere, 
should be 235. Бүл m3 nv comes from рокот. For the 
other emendations see Ps.(2), 
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9 Before him those of Cush shall bend the knee, 
The Arabians shall lick the dust ; 

то The Ishmaelites shall bring gifts, 
Those of Sheba shall offer gold. 


101 Lovingkindness and justice will I seek, | Yahwe's righteous- 
ness will I practise. 

To the cause of the orphan I will give heed, | to the suit of the 
widow. 

In Jerahmeel I will destroy | all the wicked ones of the land, 

That I may cut off from the land of Yahwé | all workers of 
wrong. 

We have now practically closed our consideration of the 
royal psalms, for on Pss. 28 and 84 it is enough to refer 

back to the remark (§ 29, i. @; 30, ii. 

34. Result. that imen, ‘his anointed,’ is several ae 
in the Psalter miswritten for yvon, ‘his loyal (or pious) 
one.’ There are no royal psalms in the sense supposed 
by most critics ; there are three, and only three, psalms 
which are in the narrower sense Messianic, though in 
the broader sense a large proportion of the psalms deserve 
this distinctive epithet. 

We can now return to the question raised in a former 
paragraph (§ 24, end), How are we to account for the 
addresses in certain psalms to an as yet non-existent 
king? Any interpreter approaching Pss. 45 72 101 
for the first time would suppose them to refer to a 
contemporary king. Yet there are strong reasons for 
rejecting this view. The psalmists are not ordinary 
poets. They are all heroes of faith, and some of them, 
at any rate, hold strongly to the belief in the Messiah, 
and regard the two kings who were specially idealised 
by the popular imagination—David and Solomon—as 
types of the expected ideal king. They trusted God's 
promise, and prophesied the coming of the king by 
portraying him in the likeness of Solomon, as if he 
were already on earth. 'For unto us a child is born, 
unto us a son is given.’ 

We will next take a brief survey of four important 
psalins, which have been traditionally held to contain 

35. Psalms of ао to a us i © ie 
immortality ? Individual, — ese psa ms are two 

(David) Jedithun-psalms, viz. 16 and 
17; one Korah-psalm, viz. 49 ; and one Asaph-psalm, 
viz. 78. 

i. Psalms 16 and 17.—Both 16 and 17 express strong 
love for the temple, and a sense of security derived from 
Yahwe's presence in the sanctuary. Both also repre- 
sent the speaker as exposed to danger from the N. 
Arabian enemies, though the references are obscured in 
our present corrupt text. 

Ps. 17 reminds us strongly of Ps. 222, in which the Jerahmeel- 
ite or Edomite oppressors are variously designated (see Che. 
Ps.) as ‘lions’ and ‘wild oxen with pointed horns,’ ‘traitors’ 
(272, misinterpreted in v. 19 [18] as 133, ‘my garments’), and 
of Ps. 18 (a part of the description of the terrifying ‘snares’ and 
‘floods’ given in this psalm recurs in 17 то, restored text). Ps. 


16, in its triumphant contempt for outward dangers, reminds us 
of Pss. 3 4 and 23. 


The two psalms (16 /.) are connected by their parallel 
ending ; and both are akin to the large group of psalms 
expressing love of the temple, and especially perhaps to 
Ps.27a and to the miscalled royal psalm, 61 (cp 618a 
with 161: 17 15). 


In Ps.16 the speaker rejoices in the sure hope of deliverance. 
In spite of his troubles, he continues to praise Yahwé, and his 
one delight is to visit the sanctnary, where he renews that sense 
of the divine favour which keeps his inner being in perfect peace. 
He is confident that Yahwe will not suffer his ‘loyal one’ to 
perish. Does the psalmist mean himself? No; it is Israel who 
says that in heart, mind, and body it is jubilant. The glorious 
Messianic time (Messianic, in the wider sense) is at hand. 
When it comes, life will be life indeed. "The way to this life is 


1 For ТТК, MÐN read СИМ, лоок (v. 1). Also 
nip maji siz bax (0. 2), and n'ose отта 
(v. 8а), and mu PIND (о. 8%). Verse 8a does not resume what 


has gone hefore, hut adds a fresh detail. The worst offenders 
against morality are in the land of Jerahmeel or Edom. 
Here, too, the Messianic king, who is the speaker, will put an 
end to the wicked. "Thus, as the result of all this purification, 
Yahwé's land will have none but righteous people (Is. 60 214). 
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known to Yahwé, who will show it to his people, and fill Israel 
with joys which are past imagining. 


то My soul thou wilt not yield to the nether world, 
Thy loyal one thou wilt not suffer to see the pit ; 

rr Thou wilt make known to me the path of life, 
Thou wilt satisfy me with joys in thy presence.1 

The prayer for protection in Ps. 17 follows upon an 
earnest self-justification in vv. 2-5. The protection 
which the speaker craves is guaranteed by the presence 
of Yahwé in the sanctuary ; while stands the temple, 
pious Israel will stand. Yes; here again there is 
nothing which according to a strictly critical exegesis 
points to an individual. It is Israel who, perceiving 
the imminent dauger in which, humanly speaking, he 
stands, breaks out into a curse—a borrowed curse (see 
117)—on the enemy. For himself, however, he ex- 
presses the sure confidence of Messianic felicity. Israel 
will behold Yahwé's face in unclouded brightness, and 
the temple will be richer in spiritual privileges than at 
present it can be. 

15 As for me, by [thy] righteousness | I shall behold thy face ; 

1 shall be satisfied with thy loving-kindness | in thy habita- 

t10n. 

ii. Psalm 49.— Ps. 49 too, has nothing to do with 
the individual, according to a critical exegesis. It deals 
with a problem very familiar to Jewish sages—viz., the 
right attitude of the pious in viéw of the prosperity of 
the wicked. 

The answer, Wellhausen supposes, is that ‘death makes all 
equal, and strikes the man who has much to lose harder than 
him who has little.” The correctness of this may, however, be 
doubted, and even Wellhausen holds that v. 15 [16] supplements 
the negative consolation that death closes the happiness of the 
ungodly by the positive comfort that God may deliver the godly 
from sudden death (‘ Psalms,’ SBOT 185). Duhm, how- 
ever, is of opinion that the psalmist holds a doctrine of the 
immortality of the pious, which must, he thinks, have been con- 
nected with well-defined ideas as to the place to which a good 
man was ‘taken’ after death. (So also OPs. 382406 3 cp 
EscuaToLoGv, $ 31, col. 1346.) Obviously this interpretation 
has a bearing on the question of the date of the psalm ; in fact, 
Duhm includes Ps. 49 (like Ps. 73) among his Pharisee psalms. 

So much at least is undeniable, that for a certain class 
of persons, according to the psalmist, death has a penal 
character. But can we stop short here? Is it likely 
that the psalmist, who wrote not for a remote age but 
for his own generation, only referred vaguely to the 
persons punished by death as the rich and the wicked ? 
Certainly not. We have to seek for underlying refer- 
ences to historical people, and if we seek these aright, 
we shall find them ; for Jewish editors were not arbitrary 
forgers—they did but put the best interpretation they 
could on inaccurately transmitted passages, and they 
have left us the means of correcting their errors. The 
only passage in Ps. 49 which we can safely assign to the 
editor is vv. 3 and 4 [4 and 5]. The remainder is really 
an attack on the Jerahmeelites or Edomites, who would 
seem to have settled amongst the Jews, to have amassed 
great wealth, not always by legitimate means, and to 
have denied the moral government of God (104 rr тз 
141, etc.) The first stanza should probably run 
thus, — 

1 Hear this, al! ye Edomites, 
Attend, all ye Jerahmeelites, 
2 Both traitors and deniers, 
The wicked and the impious together. 

And the three most disputed verses (13-15 [14-16]) should 
probably run thus, — 

13 This is the fate of those that deny God, 
The latter end of those that insult Israel. 
14 For ever they will be prostrate in the pit, 


They will seek earnestly in the darkness for daybreak. 
* 


1 That the speaker looks for an endless life is certain (cp 
215[4]018[7]). But пуу (EV, ‘for evermore’) has passed out 
of the revised text. All the stanzas of Ps. 16 have four lines 
except (at first sight) the fifth. The four preceding lines all 
have a verb; the fifth has none. This is the more remarkable 
as the adverb mss[5] follows. The truth is that, for 402 тоу) 
пуз we should read «рл аз лоп. This is also the true close 
of Ps. 17. By accident, it was copied into Ps. 16 from the column 
in which Ps 17 was written. See Ps.(J). 
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The pangs of death will affright them, 

The terrors of 551 will take hold of them. 
15 (But) surely my soul God will ransom, 

From the hand of Sh&ol he will take me.1 


Stern and uncompromising is the refrain, — 


12 20 Traitors will not come up from Shéol. 
'The impious are destroyed in Deathland. 

Thus the background of Ps.49 is the same as that 
of so very many other psalms—the Jerahmeelite oppres- 
sion ; and the comfort proffered to Jewish sufferers is 
that there will soon be an end of the oppressors in 
Shédl. 

ii. Psalm 73.—Ps. 78 has the same historical back- 
ground as Ps.49. The Edomites are settled in the 
land, and their prosperity, which violates the orthodox 
doctrine of retribution, tempts the Jews to apostasy. 
It is not very likely с riori that such a psalm would 
express, even as it were by a lightning-flash, the intuition 
of immortality, 

As the traditional text stands, it is natural to suppose this, 
mainly on account of vv. 15-17, where the speaker apparently 
distinguishes himself from the * generation’ of Yahwé's ' sons'— 
îe., the pious cominunity—and also refers to a visit which he 
paid, during his mental struggle, to the sanctuary of God. If 
the speaker in the psalm is au individual— as this passage 
appears to imply,—must we not suppose that in vv. 25 /. he 
expresses the assurance of the perpetual duration of his blissful 
communion with God? Verses 15-17, however, are not altogether 
correctly read, and the order of the lines has been disturbed. 
The psalm consists of fourteen quatrains ; nos. 8 9 and 10 should 
be composed of vv. 16 and 21; vv. 15 and 22; and ve. 17 and 18. 
When we examine the text closely, we find that the gth and xoth 


quatrains need emendation. The whole passage should probably 
run thus, —2 


16 And when I sought to comprehend this, 

Too painful seemed it unto me; 
21 For my heart was astonished, 

And in my reins 1 was horror-stricken. 

ж 

15 I myself rejected wisdom, 

Thy loving-kindness and faithfulness I denied ; 
22 ] became a dullard, I was ignorant, 

1 lacked discernment concerning thee ; 


17 Until I gave heed to the judgments of God, 
And discerned the future of those men : 

18 How (suddenly) calamities overtake them ! 
‘Thou castest upon them gloom (of Deathland). 

A section of the Jewish community (including, it 
would seem, many of the leading members) had, in- 
wardly at any rate, ‘denied God,’ even if some of them 
did not actually join the ‘assembly of the impious’ 
mentioned in Ps. 50 (v. 18, emended text) Looking 
back upon this, they saw how foolish they had been, 
and recognised that they had missed the only possible 
explanation of the facts, viz. that when God's time (the 
Messianic judgment) has come, the wicked will be 
suddenly swept away like grass (cp 927 [8]. Pious 
Israel recovered its balance, and the joyous conscious- 
ness of the divine Companion returned to it. No in- 
ward temptation nor outward misfortune can cause him 
to stumble. He longs for Yahwe—the peerless God— 
to reveal himself by some mighty deed as Israel's eternal 
portion. No more wil he give way to doubt; the 
denial of Yahwe leads to ruin. 

Our conclusion is that there are no immortality psalms 


1 The emendations which, the present writer holds, are forced 
upon us are too many to be all given here (see 25. (2). А few, 
however, may be mentioned. In 2 г read mur ‘enin ттл; 
in Z 2, b^ "bàn no manyi. The refrain is— 

poy: XD нур mma 
vy mer rv 
2 In 2. 5, 6 read— 
mon ADNI UN 
Ep LUE orit 
"mins sm2NY AION 
In 7. 8 read, with Gratz, 72) "mn ni»2n. In Z9, PEER TY 
bw "spp os; in Z ro, mpos ROBT DOT. 

3 Verse 26 has received some accretions. 

run thus, 


It should probably 


My flesh and my heart pine for him ; 
Yahwe is my Rock and my Portion for ever. 
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for the individual, only for the community, and that 
Ps.73 is not only a psalm of faith in 
36. Result. immortality, but also a psalm of doubt of 
God's fundamental attributes—a doubt from which the 
community emerged with a full spiritual assurance based 
on the more dceply realised doctrine of the imminent 
Messianic judgment. As a psalm of doubt, Ps. 73 has 
its parallels in Pss. 39a, 94a, and 116 ; but we must not 
here enter on the consideration of these much misunder- 
stood poems. We may, however, state the conclusion, 
forced upon us by our new textual criticism, that the 
view of Rudinger, Olshausen, Hitzig, Frankel (Einfluss 
der Paldstin, Exegese auf die Alexandrin. Hermeneutik, 
1851, p. 233) that at any rate Ps.73 indicates 
contact with Hellenism, is incorrect. The problem 
before the psalmist in this and in the parallel psalms 
is the prosperity of the wicked rich who had flocked 
into Palestine from the neighbouring regions, and who 
ground down the poor and faithful Jews. 
From what has been said, it will be plain that a 
historical sketch of the different phases of thought in 
37. Ideas of the Psalter would be extremely diffi- 
Pualter varied. cult to make. ‘he religions ideas of 
the Psalter! are no less varied than 
those of the community, nor could we be so rash as to 
attempt to describe them at the close of a critical article. 
From what has been said already (see § 2) it must be 
plain that we have in the Psalter no merely local pro- 
duct. Тһе Psalter is, at least in theory, catholic and 
cecumenical ; meant for synagogues as well as for the 
temple; for the whole empire of Yahwé as well as for the 
central Judean province. That its ideas should be all 
equally noble, was not to be expected. It is probable, 
however, that the nett gains from a more thorough 
criticism of the text of the psalms would be much in 
excess of the losses, and that the average religious 
standard of the psalmists would prove to be as much 
above that which it is commonly supposed to be as the 
character of their Hebrew style. The imprecatory 
psalms, in particular, would be seen to be less shocking 
throughout than they appear to be in the traditional 
text (sce Che. The Christian Use of the Psalms, 
1899). This, if correct, is of no slight importance, for 
it is a heavy drawback to the religion of the psalmists 
that fervent love of God should be accompanied with 
such intemperate expressions of hostility to ‘the wicked.’ 
While these psalms stand in their present form, it is 
difficult indeed to respect the Psalter as much as we 
should like, and we can hardly wonder that such a 
candid writer as Duhm should express such strong 
repugnance to much that it contains. Only upon the 
basis of a thoroughly revised text can we, properly 
speaking, maintain that the Psalter is a record of the 
religious consciousness of the Jewish Church.? 


The definition here given of the Psalter is in harmony with 
the result of the controversy as 10 the * I '-psalms (see 86). It 
is still more obviously in accordance with the fact that most of 
the psalms in books iv. and v. are congregational utterances, 
‘One might illustrate the combination of “1”- and “ We "-psalms 
by parallels from the Greek choruses. But the phenomena of 
books iv. and v. are perhaps best explained thus. The instinc- 
tive personification of the church-people in the “1 “psalms was 
a survival—an inheritance from antiquity. It was natural that 
later religious poets should begin to look upon their nation in a 
more modern light as an organisation of individualities. They 
did not indeed go so far as those modern hymnists who have 
half-filled the popular hymnals with lyrics of a strongly personal 
tone. Rarely do the Hebrew psalmists disclose their personality. 
They had indeed their private joys and sorrows; but they did 
not make these the theme of song. The individual conscious- 
ness was not sufficiently developed for this. . . . But the later 
** We "-psalms, though not less national than the others, indicate 
a perception that, as Kingsley has said, “communities are for 


1 For the religious ideas of the Psalter, according to the 
newer criticism, see OPs. (1891), pp. 258-452; Smend, Rel- 
gesch.(), 1893 ; (9), 1899. 

2 The word ‘church’ is used in the wider sense, as by Dean 
Stanley in the phrase ‘the Jewish church.’ ‘Community’ is 
less familiar to us than the corresponding word Gemeinde is to 
Germans ; it is also somewhat too narrow a word for use in all 
connections, 
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the divine sake of individual life, for the sake of the love and 
truth that is in each heart, and is not cumulative—cannot be in 
two as one result "' (OPs. 265 A). 


It must, however, be remembered that not only do 
books iv. and v. contain ‘1’-psalms, but a later un- 
canonical Psalter (that ‘of Solomon’; 88 41 f.) has a 
number of psalms of the personified community. Indi- 
vidualism needed for its development a new and unique 
impulse; not yet could the floods of personal feeling 
and emotion break through the dams, and transform 
the whole aspect of poetry. 

With regard to the chronology of the Psalms, it is 
not much that we can say, taking our stand on a 
carefully revised text. It is, however, 
"no M reasonable to hold that the groups or 

' collections of psalms—Pss. 90-106 Pss. 
107-129 Pss. 135-145, and Pss. 146-150—in which the 
psalms only occasionally bear titles, contain many works 
of the Greek period. Among the possible or probable 
representatives of an earlier age are Ps. 90 at any rate, 
for the first part of this psalm (90a) can hardly be 
separated from Ps. 892, both being, from the same 
causes, in the same despondent tone and both (as 
criticism shows) Ezrahite psalms ; also Ps. 94, which 
interrupts the ‘new song’ of praise, and goes with the 
kindred 73rd psalm; also 137, as one of the chief of 
the anti-Edomite psalms, and the group called турл «e, 
or rather anbiys, ‘of Salmah,’ but best known to English 
readers as ‘Songs of degrees, which may have been 
originally enclosed by Hallelujah groups (2.е., before 
119 was inserted). Pss. 113-118, called the ‘Egyptian 
Hallet,’ a group which seems filled by the hope of a new 
and great event comparable to the Exodus (cp Is. 
1024 26)—such a hope as the conquests of Alexander 
may well have fanned into a flame—and Ps. 146-150, 
cleverly called by Nachman Krochmal ‘the Greek 
Hallel,' must surely be allotted to the Greek age. Not, 
however, to the Maccabzean age. As we have seen, 
even 1496 has its parallels in psalms which we have no 
reason for bringing down to the time of the Maccabees. 
We must be careful not to exclude, on grounds of 
principle, from the psalms of the Greek age all those 
which have a real or assumed Jerahmeelite or Edomite 
background. It was of course not till the time of John 
Hyrcanus that the so-called Idumza became a Jewish 
province, and we could well understand that even at a 
later time ' Edomite' might still be a synonym for 
‘oppressor.’ Beyond this, it is not safe to go. The 
text binds us—not indeed the Massoretic or the Septua- 
gint text, but that which underlies the tradition, and 
which can to a considerable extent be recovered by 
methodical investigation. We cannot, therefore, say 
with Duhm that Pss, 74 79 83 and 110, being clearly 
(he thinks) Maccabzean, supply fixed points for the 
chronology of the Psalter, and the other psalms which 
this critic regards as revealing their date hardly less 
distinctly than these—e.g., the so-called royal psalms, 
which he places in the first rank of evidence for the time 
of Alexander Jannaeus—are, for us, equally devoid of 
clear references to contemporary history. 

Nor can we attach any importance to the widely held 
theory that Pss. 96 1051-15, and 106: 47 48, and also 
1328-10, must have been known to the Chronicler 1—a 
theory which, as generally expressed (see e.g., Strack, 
Ein. 119), involves holding that the so-called fourth 
Book of the Psalms was already in existence in the 
Chronicler's time. This last thesis is not in itself 
probable. The division between books iv. and v. is not 
natural, and was probably not made till the final redac- 
tion of the Psalter, which cannot plausibly be said to 
have occurred till after the Chronicler's time. It is 
also less probable that the dividing doxology in Ps. 
10648 originally contained the words [EN tyr» TEN), 
‘and let all the people say, Amen,’ than that these 
words were taken, with one slight and necessary altera- 


1 Cp Ehrt’s comparison of the texts, Ad/assungszett, 43 ff. 
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tion, from 1 Ch. 1636, where we read, at the close of the 
strange composite psalm, JON Dymo. 17871, ‘and all the 
people said, Amen.’ ‘This at least is Wellhausen's view 
(Bleek's Ez, 8) 506, n. т), which, however, seems to 
need supplementing. It is probable (1) that the whole 
of the close of Ps. 106— viz. , vv. 47 f. —is borrowed froin 
1 Ch. 1635 /.! (beginning yenn mpy and ending, Бел) 
mm [rather дуз? п]), and (2) that both the close (vv. 


1-5) and the opening of Ps. 106 are accretions on the 
main body of Ps. 106, which had been handed down in 
an incomplete form, and needed some such additions to 
make it usable. As a consequence, we cannot commit 
ourselves to the view that 1 Ch. 1634 is borrowed from 
106: (which may well be later than the Chronicler). 
The formula was a conventional one, and occurs in 
107:118: 136r. Мог can we venture to assert posi- 
tively that it was the Chronicler who copied 96 1051-15 
(see т Ch. 168-33) and 1328-10 (see 2 Ch. 64: f.) The 
books of Chronicles, like other books, passed under the 
hands of redactors, and it is very possible that the 
insertions from the Psalter referred to were made by one 
ofthese.? We cannot, therefore, safely use the argument 
which is often based on these insertions to determine 
the date of at least a few psalms. 

That there are no pre-exilic psalms, nor ascertainable 
fragments of such psalms, is for us at least quite certain. 
And though there is the abstract possibility that psalms 
were written in the lands of exile before the arrival of 
Ezra and his band at Jerusalem, the uniformity of the 
historical background of the psalms of book i. does not 
favour the hypothesis. In spite of Duhm, whose 
chronology of the psalms is opposed (1) to a thorough 
textual criticism, and (2) to the literary phenomena of 
the fragments of the Hebrew Sirach, we must hold that 
at any rate books i.-ili. belong most probably (with the 
exceptions of the anonymous psalms I 2 and 33, unless 
65 rightly prefixes to 33 7@ ave) to the Persian 
period, or to the Persian and the very beginning of the 
Greek period. 

It would no doubt be helpful to make out the extent 
of the indebtedness of the Psalter to Is. 40-66, to 
Jeremiah, and to Job. Owing, however, 


33 bed (1) to the doubt which in an especial 
cut degree hangs round the text of the Psalter 


and of Job, and (2) to the composite 
origin of all the three books mentioned, we cannot here 
lay much stress upon this. In a complete Introduction 
to the Book of Psalms a phraseological comparison of 
the Psalter with these books would have to be instituted ; 
but a critical revision of the text of all four books would 
of course be presupposed. That there is a small element 
of truth in Hitzig's theory of Jeremianic psalms can 
hardly be doubted,? and even in book i. of the Psalms 
it is impossible not to recognise some clear points of 
contact with the Colloquies of Job. It is also beyond 
question that Pss. 98 and 96-100 are even strikingly 
parallel to Is. 40-66,* and the amount of real parallelism 
between psalms even in books i.-ii. and the Colloquies 
of Job is not inconsiderable (cp Barth, Beiträge zur 
Erklärung des В. Hiob, 1876). It would also be im- 
portant in the Introduction here suggested to sift the 
comparisons of passages in the Psalter and in the 
Hebrew text (so far as known) of Ben Sira given by 
Schechter ( Wisdom of Ben Sira, 13-25). There seem 


1 This passage consists of a current liturgical prayer, and a 
liturgical benediction and doxology (similar to those placed by 
editors at the end of books i. ii. and iii. ). 

2 Similarly Reuss, Stade, and Duhm (cp § 4, n. 3). 

3 Campe (Das Verhdltniss, etc., 19 24 27 31 33 35) decides 
that Jer. 178 10 24 20 ro 23 12 10 25 13 are the originals of Ps. 1 3 
62 [1] 31 14 [13] 356 796 41357. Konig (Ezz7. 397) pronounces 
this insecure ; but he has perhaps not a good eye for phraseo- 
logical points of contact. Campe certainly errs on the side of 
moderation. Ps. 796 Z, however, is an interpolation. [Cp 6's 
insertion of Jer. 9 23 f. (22,4) in К. 210.] 

4 Similarly Driver, /z£r.(660 383; cp Ehrt, Ad/assungszeit 


(1869), 53-55; Gratz, MGWZ 30 (1881) 1 4; and Delitzsch's | 


commentary. 
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to be several reminiscences of Ps. 147 in Ben Sira, 
which is a point of some critical interest. So much, as 
Nóldeke remarks, is clear—that Ben Sira lived at the 
time and in the circles in which a great part of the 
later psalms were written. 

The linguistic argument, to which we have referred 
already ($ 9), has been treated with moderation by 
Konig. He computes the number of 
occurrences of ayx and зм respectively, 
of the relative w (only towards the end 
of the Psalter), and of na ‘much,’ ‘often’ (also chiefly 


at end of Psalter), and the designation of ‘myriad’ by 
naan (37[6] [?], 917) and 329 (6818 [17] [?]). J. P. Peters’ 
attempt to account for linguistic peculiarities in the 
mbyninl ve by the influence of Babylonian environment, 
assumes, rather too confidently, the accuracy of MT. 
It is in fact the state of the text of the Psalter that 
makes it peculiarly difficult to form conclusions which 
can command general assent. The present writer's 
inference fron: a revised text of the Psalms is much in 
their favour. If the text of the Hebrew fragments of 
Ben Sira can be trusted, he would be unwilling to bring 
many of the psalms very near the generally accepted 
date of Ben Sira's Wisdom. Unfortunately, the correct- 
ness of many parts of the Hebrew text of Ben Sira, in 
its present form, is liable to the greatest doubt, and the 
present writer would probably go even beyond Nóldeke 
(ZA TV 20 [1900] 84 7) in the extent to which he 
traces unbiblical words, idioms, and constructions to 
deep-seated corruption of the text. 
A singular argument is used by Duhm to confirm the 
late date which he assigns to a group within the group 
of what he calls Pharisee Psalms (viz., 
o Of 9.1014 56 57a 587, 64 82 92 94 140, 
' probably also 5 26 54 141). These 
psalms, he says (Psalmen, ' Einl.' 22), which are prob- 
ably directed against Alexander Jannzeus and his 
adherents, have a striking resemblance to most of the 
‘Psalms of Solomon.’ Elsewhere he expresses surprise 
that the critics have not recognised how near chrono- 
logically the Davidie Psalter is to the Solomonic. 
Frankenberg too! has arrived at a somewhat similar 
result ; only he assigns the Psalms of Solomon, together 
with a (large?) group of canonical psalms, to the period 
of the Syrian persecution. The existence of points of 
contact may be granted ; but, as is shown elsewhere (see 
EscHATOLOGY, $$ 64, 66), the eschatology of the 
Psalter of Solomon differs from that of the canonical 
psalms.? To this we must add that, in our judgment, 
Kostcrs is right? (against Frankenberg) in denying that 
there is any distinct reference in the Psalter of Solomon 
to contemporary history. The psalnis appealed to by 
Frankenberg as proving a Maccabzean date and by 
Wellhausen 4 (cp MESSIAH, $ 6) as proving a reference 
to the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey in 63 B.c., 
really refer, according to Kosters, to the catastrophe of 
586 B.C. 
On this subject the present writer strongly holds with 
Kosters. He thinks that the references to the capture 
.. Of Jerusalem may be used in illustration 
И of Pss. 74 and 79, and even thinks it 
аскртоцп possible that the writer (?) of these psalms 
киш ишда. continues the tradition of the Jerahmeelite 
captivity.? For want of the Hebrew text we cannot 


1 Die Datirung der Psalmen Salomos (1896). 

2 So too Kirkpatrick, PsaZzzs, Introd. xxxvii £ 

3 De historische achtergrond van de Psalmen van Salomo 
(Verslagen der Koninglijke Akad. van Wetenschappen, 42), 1898. 
4 Die Pharisder und die Sadducáder (Beilage), 1874. 


5 In Ps, Sol. 226[30], where the death of the ‘ dragon ' is related, 
ent тди ópéwv Avy/mrov may represent OMS "y ‘оп the 


40. Linguistic 
argument. 


mountains of Misrim,' and êm ys кої баА&сеттз$ bony rwv 
* on the land of Jerahmeel.' So too in v. 29 [33] € ù KÚpOS yns 
кої ÓaAác ons may be based on a faulty text, which should have 
run, bront pus лк ук, and in 17 15 [17] ev шесе €Ovav ovu- 
шіктоу may be a misinterpretation of 27У "SY Т\ЛЗ ‘amidst the 
peoples of Arabia.’ 
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finally prove the latter point; but our experience with 
the canonical psalms justifies us in regarding it as at 
least not improbable. Highly imitative the Psalms of 
Solomon certainly are, and among the signs of this 
imitativeness we may probably reckon the heading of 
each of the psalms Waduds TQ cakwuwy—i.e., mm 
nooy5—which, consistently with our explanation of wor 
and of mabey торол vv (Ps. 127), we may explain 
‘ Marked : of [the sons of] Salmah ' (see $21). In other 
words, though the old clan-names of the temple-singers 
had gone ont of use, the collector of these Pharisee Psalms 
(as Ryle and James fitly call them) adopted one of these 
names as a prefix to the collection and to the psalms 
within it. Cornil's remark (Zzz/. 295), ‘How they 
came to the designation ‘‘ Psalms of Solomon” is quite 
inexplicable, is, we may venture to hope, too de- 
spondent. 

Thus the Psalms of David, the Lamentations, and 
possibly the Psalms of Solomon agree in their assumed 
historical background, though the want 
of originality in the text of the third of 
these collections forbids us to speak as 
enthusiastically of it as of the two former books. Ft is 
true, the Lamentations as well as many of the canonical 
psalms are imitative; so too the psalms assigned by 
redactors to Hannah and Jonah respectively (т 5. 21-10 
Jon. 22-9) are imitative, nor is there much originality in 
the psalms assigned to Hezekiah (Is. 8810-20) and 
Habakkuk (Hab. 3; see HABAKKUK, $9). But amidst 
these imitative compositions there are at least some, 
which, if not absolutely original, nevertheless shine out 
by a true lyric beauty. 

No doubt many psalms not only of pre-exilic but also 
of post-exilic date have been lost. We could wish that 

43 Раайт- EE had reached us, as in tre o 
composition. of the proverbs. At any rate, we have 
late specimens of psalm-composition in the 
Wisdom of Ben Sira (Ecclns. 36 1-17 5022-24 511-12 5112 
(x) 5113-29; see Hebrew text), in the Greek Daniel, in 
Judith and ‘Tobit, in the Assumption of Moses (101-10; 
see Charles), and even in the N'T (see Hymns). Indeed, 
since prophetic inspiration still appears to have existed 
in NT times, we can hardly wonder that psalms as well 
as prophecies are mentioned as characteristie of early 
Christianity (cp т Cor. 1426). Long indeed is the 
history of the development of the psalm from the rude 
cries of the primitive Arabian worshipper on a visit to 
the sanctuary (see Wellh. Hed.) 107, @ r10; WRS, 
RS) 340, n. 2) to the carefully elaborated songs of the 
temple and perhaps too of the synagogue service. 

Inconclusion we give, conjecturally but not without good 

grounds, restorations of the historical references in the 
45. Historical e ц Be E Some e the canonical 
reff. in psalm- psalms. It will be remembered that 
titles again and again, in articles dealing 
Е with OT narratives and prophecies it 
has been maintained that these have been altered 
from earlier narratives and prophecies, partly misread, 
partly misinterpreted, so that they present historical 
and geographical statements widely differing from those 
originally conveyed. These transformed passages are 
analogous to the transformed psalm-titles. If by 
taking this course we help to rehabilitate the authors or 
supplementers of the titles, this can hardly be reckoned 
to our discredit. Such hard words have been used by 
critics (cp § rr) respecting the unintelligence and in- 
capacity for clear thinking of the unfortunate editors of 
the psalms that a plausible critical defence of them may 
appeal to those who can put aside prejudice, and look 
at facts with a single eye. We omit the portions of 
the titles relative to the collections to which the psalms 
severally belong (on which see $ 25), and refer for 
details to 25, (2) 


Ps, 3, At the approach of the sons of Arabia and the sons of 
Ishmael. 

Ps.7. With reference to the Arabians, the Cushites, the 
Jerahmeelites. 


43. Imitative 
psalms. 
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Ps.18. The words of Israel in the day that Yahwe delivers 
him from the hand of all the Arabians and from Ishmael. 

Ps. 30. A Sabbath (?) supplication.! 

Ps.34, When the hosts of those of Jerahmeel and of Geshur 


fled.2 
Ps. 51. For the Sabbath (?). 
Ps. 52. Against the house of Jerahmeel. 
Ps. 54. [Concerning] the Zarephathites. 
At heholding (?) the Zarephathites. 


PS 50: 
Ps. 57. When the sons of Ishmael and the Arabians drew 


Ps. 50, Concerning the Ishmaelites and the house of Jerah- 


Ps. 60. At the oppression (of Israel) by Aram-jerahmeel and 
Aram-missur. 

Ps. 63. Ai the goings-up to the house of Yahwé. 

Ps. 142, When . . . among the Arabians.? 

Ps. 143, When the sons of Jerahmeel pursued. (Based on G.) 

Ps, 144. Concerning the captivity. (Based on ®©.) 

If the truth has not always been reached, the theory 
that Jerahmeelite oppression is the real or assumed 
background of very many of the psalms has been con- 
firmed. Neither the authors nor the editors of the 
psalms and the psalm-titles deserved the disparaging 
epithets often of late years applied to them, 

The study of the psalm-titles in the versions stands 
aside from our present subject. It need only be said 

: that if the explanations of чүл» and 

Rc a ansyS given in $ 26 are correct, the 

' ascription of certain psalms in 6 to 

Jeremiah, or to Haggai and Zechariah, would seem to 

be discredited, as belonging to a time when 7» and 

nis ^p^ (explained as giving authors’ names) were already 
found in the titles. 

See Staerk, ‘Zur Kritik der Psalmeniiberschriften,’ ZATI 
12 [1892] ог-161; B. Jacob. ZATIV 16 [1896] 155-166; 
Baethgen, Untersuch. über die Psalmen nach der Peschita, 
Kiel, 1878 (unfinished); /27, 1882, pp. 405 / 493 Ø; ‘ Der 
Psalmencommentar des Theodor von Mopsuestia in syrischer 
Jearheitung,! ZATIV 5 [1885] s3-101; 'Siebenzehn makka- 
báische Psalmen nach Theod. von Mops.’, 2б. 6 [1886] 261-288 
7 [1827] 1-00. Baethgen’s communications from the Syriac 
recast of Theodore’s exegesis are very interesting. It is to 
Theodore that Theodoret alludes in the words, tas émvypadhas rov 
Шали tives &mekáAeaev (Pref ad Psalmos) He does not, 
however, reject the Davidic origin of the psalms, but only the 
reference of certain psalms to events in the life of David. David 
often spoke, Theodore believes, prophetically, and assumed the 
characier of men yet unborn. ‘This will not satisfy the Bishop 
of Cyrus: roAuypov oiuat kai Мару Opaci wWevdets raúras 
mposayopeverv. The influence of Theodore, through the book 
called Z.veges?s, on early English theology has been well shown 
by Prof. J. D. Bruce of Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania (see 
‘ Literature ’). 

Poetical form, obviously, cannot be treated in a 
small compass. The subject is of great importance. 

Я As Briggs well ѕауѕ, the study of the 

= m measurement of the line, and the 
^ strophical arrangement of the psalms, 
combined with the study of their grouping, throws 
fresh light upon the Psalter. The most necessary 
preliminary information is given under POETICAL 
LYTERATURE, 8$ 8, 9, where, too, the appended biblio- 
graphy gives adequate references to the current literature. 
A metrical arrangement of the psalms ought to go on 
pari passe with textual revision. Unfortunately a 
thorough textual criticism is still a desideratum, though 
a thankworthy beginning has been made by Gritz, 
Lagarde, Duhm, and others. Whether SELAH [g.v.] 
has any relation to the divisions of psalms, is still a 
moot point. Refrains are clearly marked in Pss. 42-48 
46 49; less certainly in Ps.107 (v. 6 destroys the 


1 m30 n2jn (what does this mean?) should probably be 
nass nana. 
2 It has actually been thought that the historical assignment 


of this psalm in the present title was suggested by the occur- 


rence of pyy in v. 9 [8], and that the scribe or editor substituted 
* Abimelech’ for ‘Achish’ by aslip. Delitzsch and Kirkpatrick, 
however, find it hard to suppose such a slip of memory. In 


reality "bmn comes from orm 
3 It e been strangely supposed (Hupfeld, Duhm) that the 


title in MT and б was suggested by 7200, ‘confinement,’ in v. 


[7]. 
{ Presbyterian Review, Oct. 1888, р. ббт. 
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connection). Various forms of alphabetic structure 


appear in seven psalms (9-10 25 34 37 111 119 145). 


Originally no doubt Ps. 9-10 was a perfect alphabetic poem. 
A later editor, however, broke it into two parts which became 
independent psalms through the insertion of what now forms 
920[19]/ The only fairly connected portion of the original psalm 
which we can with probability indicate, is vv. 1-12 [2-13]. In 
Ps. 25 84 145 (cp Prov. 31 Lam. 4), each letter begins a couplet ; 
but in psalms 25 and 34 the 3 couplet is wanting, and there 
is a supernumerary 5 couplet. In Ps.37, each letter begins a 
stanza of four lines, and in Ps. 119 each line a stanza of eight 
lines. For parallel compositions, see EccrEsiAsTiCUS ($ 16); 
LAMENTATIONS ($ 1); NAHUM (§ 6). 


ascertaining whether this artificial form of poetry was used in 
pre-exilic times. The supposed acrostic in Ps. 110 is precarious 
(see 8 тда). Cp Konig, іи. 399, n. 1; Driver, Zntrod.(6) 
367 f- TK б. 

i. The oldest version, the LXX, follows a text 

generally closely corresponding to the  Massoretic 

ДӨ Асе Hebrew, the main variations being in the 

verion: 1 titles and in the addition (lacking in some 

* MSS) of an apocryphal psalm ascribed to 

David when he fought with Goliath. Pss. 9 and 10 are 

rightly taken as one psalm, but conversely Ps. 147 is 
divided into two. 

The LXX text has many ‘daughters,’ of which may 
be noticed (а) the Memphitic (ed. Lagarde, 1875), see 
also iv. below ; (2) the old Latin, which as revised by 
Jerome in 383 after the current Greek text forms the 
Psalterium Romanum, long read in the Roman Church 
and still used in St. Peter's ; (с) various Arabic versions, 
including that printed in the polyglots of Le Jay and 
Walton, and two others of the four exhibited together in 
Lagarde's Psalterium, Job, Proverbia, Arabice, 1876 ; 
on the relations and history of these versions, see G. 
Hoffmann, in Jenaer Literaturs., 1876, art. 539; the 
fonrth of Lagarde's versions is from the Peshitta. The 
Hexaplar text of the LXX, as reduced by Origen into 
greater conformity with the Hebrew by the aid of subse- 
quent Greek versions,? was further the mother of (4) the 
Psalterium Gallicanum,—that is, Jerome's second re- 
vision of the Psalter (385) by the aid of the Hexaplar 
text ; this edition became current in Gaul and ultimately 
was taken into the Vulgate of (e) the Syro-Hexaplar 
version (published by Bugati, 1820, and in facsimile 
from the famous Anibrosian MS by Ceriani, Milan, 
1874). 

ii. The Christian Aramaic version or Peshitta is 
largely influenced by (5; compare Baethgen, Unter- 
suchungen (see $ 25). This version has peculiar psalm- 
titles taken from Eusebius and Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(see Nestle, in TLZ, 1876, p. 283). 

ii, The Jewish Aramaic version or Targum is 
probably a late work. ‘The most convenient edition is 
in Lagarde, Hagiographa Chaldaice, 1873. 

iv. The best of all the old versions is that made by 
Jerome after the Hebrew in 405. It did not, however, 
obtain ecclesiastical currency—the old versions holding 
their ground, just as Anglicans still read the psalms in 
the version of the ‘‘ Great Bible" printed in the Prayer 
Book. Jerome's (important) version was first published 
in a good text by Lagarde, Psalterium tuxta Hebreos 
Hieronymi, Leipsic, 1874. 

[Baethgen's articles, ‘Der textkrit. Wert der alten 
Ueberss. z. d. Ps.’ in JPT, 1882, should by all means 
be consulted. On E. W. Budge, The Earliest Known 
Coptic Psalter (1898), see Brightman, Journ. of Theol. 
Studies, 2275 f. See, further, ‘ Bibliography,’ ii. ($ 49), 
and TEXT AND VERSIONS. | 

i. Exegetical Works.— While some works of patristic 
writers are still of value for text criticism and for the history 

of early exegetical tradition, the treatment 
49. Bibliography. of the Psalms by ancient and medizval 
Christian writers is as a whole such as to 
throwlight on the ideas ofthe commentators and their times rather 


than on the sense of a text which most of them knew only through 
translations. For the Psalms, as for the other books of the OT, 


1 See, further, TExT AND VERSIONS. 

2 See Field, Origenis Hexapla, where the fragments of these 
versions are collected. That of Symmachus is esteemed the 
best. 
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the scholars of the period of the revival of Hebrew studies about 
the time of the Reformation were mainly dependent on the 
ancient versions and on the Jewish scholars of the Middle Ages. 
In the latter class Кїтїї stands pre-eminent ; to the editions of 
his commentary on the Psalms must now be added the admirahle 
edition of Dr. Schiller-Szinessy (Camhridge, 1883), containing 
unfortunately only the first book of his longer commentary. 
Among the works of older Christian scholars since the revival of 
letters, the commentary of Calvin (1557)— full of religious insight 
and souud thought—and the laborious work of M. Geier (1668, 
1681 e? sepius) may still be consulted with advantage ; but for 
most purposes Rosenmüller's Scholia in Pss. (9, 1821-22) super- 
sedes the necessity of frequent reference to the predecessors of 
that industrious compiler. 

Of more recent works the freshest and most indispensable are 
Ewald’s in the first two half-volumes of his Dichter des alten 
Bundes (2), Gottingen, 1866; ET 1580), and Olshausen's (1853). 
To these may be added (excluding general commentaries on 
the OT) the two acute but wayward commentaries of Hitzig 
(1836, 1863-65), that of Delitzsch (1850-60, then in shorter form 
in several editions since 1867 [4]; ET, by Eaton, from 4th 
Germ. ed., 1887-89) and that of Hupfeld ((2, by Riehm, 1867, 
2 vols. ; (3), by Nowack, 1888). The last-named work, though 
lacking in original power and clearness of judgment, is extremely 
convenient and useful, and has had an influence perhaps dis- 
proportionate to its real exegetical merits. 

ii. The question of the text was first properly raised by Ols- 
hausen, and has since received special attention from v. Ortenberg 
(Zur Texthritik der Psalmen, 1861), Lagarde (Proph. Chald., 
1872, апа Psalterium Hieronymi, 164); Bruston (Du Texte 
primitif des Psaumes, 1873); Dyserinck, in the ‘scholia’ to his 
Dutch translation of the Psalms, 7eo/. Tijdschr., 1878, pp. 
2797. ; ІН. Gratz, 1882-83], and Bickell (Carmina FT metrice, 
etc., Innsbruck, 1882), whose critical services are not to be 
judged merely by the measure of assent which his metrical 
theories may command [cp POETICAL LITERATURE, end]. In 
English we have among others, the useful work of Perowne 
(T), 1890), that of Lowe and Jennings ((2), 1884-5), and the valuable 
translation of Cheyne (1884, and with comm., 1888). 

The mass of literature on the Psalms is so enormous that no 
ful list even of recent commentaries can be here attempted, 
much less an enumeration of treatises on individual psalms and 
special critical questions. For the latter Kuenen’s Onderzoek, 
vol. 3, is, up to its date (1865), the most complete, and the new 
edition now in preparation will doubtless prove the standard 
work of reference. [The new edition was interrupted by the 
author's lamented death; Part з (1), edited by Matthes, closes 
with Proverbs, but does not include Psalms.] As regards the 
dates and historical interpretation of the psalms, all older dis- 
cussions, even those of l5wald, are in great measure antiquated 
by recent progress in Pentateuch criticism and the history of the 
canon, and an entirely fresh treatment of the Psalter by a sober 
critical commentator ts urgently needed. W R.S. 


iti. Translations with or without notes; Ch. Bruston, 1865 3 
W. Kay, (0, 1874; E. Reuss, 1875 (French), 1893 (German); 
Dyserinck, 1877 (Dutch); De Witt, 1894 (New Vork), and (new 
translation) 1891; E. Kautzsch, 1893; G. Bickell, Die Dichtungen 
der Hebréer (3, der Psalter), 1883, from a revised and metrically 
arranged text. [Fr. W. Schultz, in AGA, 1888; edited by Н. 
Kessler, 1899; Fr. Baethgen, 1892; (2, 1897 ; Kirkpatrick (in 
Cambr. Bible), vol. i., 1891 ; vol. ii., 1895 ; vol. iii., тдог; D. Duhm, 
1899. S. Minocchi (Italian), 1895; E. G. King, pt. i., 1898; J. 
Wellhausen, ET by Furness, J. Taylor, and Paterson, m SBO7, 
1898 ; S. К. Driver, Fhe Parallel Psalter, being the Prayerbook 
Version of the Psalms and a New Version . . . with an Intro- 
duction and Glossaries (1898). 

iv. Articlesand monographs.—(See the introductions of Driver, 
König, Сог, Baudissin, and the OT Theologies of Schultz, 
Smend, etc.) Delitzsch, Symbolae ad psalmos illustrandos 
fsagogicae (1846); Ehrt, Adfassungszeit u. Abschluss des 
Psalters zur Prüfung der Frage nach Ma&kabáerbsalmen, 
1869; J. Mühlmann, Zur Frage der makkab. Psalmen, 1891; 
Н. Graetz, ‘Die Tempelpsalmen, ЛАСУ 27 [1878] 2177 ; 

3iichler, ‘Zur Gesch. der Tempelmusik и. der Tempelpsalmen,’ 
ZATIV 19 [1899] 96 J: ; Lagarde, Orientalia, 2 [1880] 13-27 ; 
Baethgen’s articles on the old versions, JPT for 1882, and on 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, ZA T H for 1885, 1886, 1887 (see $$ 46, 
48); F. Giesehrecht, ‘Ueber die Abfassungszeit der Psalters,’ 
ZATIV 1 |1881] 276-332 (see col. 3928, n. 2); M. Kopfstein, Dre 
A saphpsalmen untersucht (1881); John Forbes, Studies in the 
Book of Psalms, 1888; Kessler, Die asaphitische Psalmengruppe 
untersucht, 1889 (as to Maccabeean pss.); Т. K. Abbott, * The 
alphabetical arrangement of Pss. 9 and 10,’ etc., ermathena, 
1889 ; ‘Critical notes,’ 7é/d., 1891, pp. 65 7 (see 126 408 59 1o /., 
etc.) ; C. G. Montefiore, ‘The Mystic Passages in the Psalms,’ 
JOR, Jan. 1889, pp. 143 #3 К. Smend, ‘Ueb. das Ich der 
Psalmen, ZA TW 8 [1888] 49-147; G. Beer, F. Coblenz, H. 
de la Roy, D. Leimdérfer, referred to above ($ 6); Ad. Neu- 
bauer, ‘The Authorship and the Titles of the Psalms,’ etc., 
Studia Biblica, 2 [1890] 1-58; W. Campe, Das Verhdltniss 
Jeremias zu den Psalmen, 1891; WRS, ‘ The Psalter,’ O7/C(), 
1892, рр. 188-225; Isid. Loeb, La Littérature des pauvres dans 
la Bible (1892); J. Kóberle, Die Tempelsinger im АТ, 
1899; J. K. Zenner, Die Chorgesánge im B. der Psalmen, 1896 ; 
Che. Os. (1891); ‘The Book of Psalms, its origin, and its 
relation to Zoroastrianism,’ Semitic Studies in Memory of Alex. 
Kohut, 1897, pp. 111-1193 Aids to the Devout Study of Criticism, 
1892; The Christian Use of the Psalms, 1899; W. T. Davison, 
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The Praises of Israel (1893; (2, 1897); Budde, TLZ, 1896, cols. 
561 /. (review of Wellhausen's Psadms); B. Jacob, ‘ Beiträge zu 
einer Einleitung in die Psalmen, ZA TH’ 16 [1896] 129-181 265- 
291; 17 [1897] 48-80 263-279; 18[1898]99-120; J. Halévy, REJ 
22 26 (Ps. 9); 26. 19 1 (Ps. 68); Rev, Sém., 1893, etc. (Ps. 22 etc.); 
W. Staerk, ‘Zur Kritik der Psalmeniiberschriften,’ ZA TIV 13 
[1892]9:-151; W. Riedel, ‘Zur Redaktion des Psalters,! ZA TW 
19[1899] 169 77; A. Merx, ‘ Ps. 9u. 10 und anderes Makkabàáische,' 
Festschrift zu Ehren von Daniel Chwolson, 1899, pp. 198 F; 
B. Stade, ‘ Die messianische Hoffnung im Psalter,’ 27А, 1892, 
рр. 369-413 (reprinted in Akad. Reden и. Abhandlungen); А. 
Rahlfs, уу und yzy in den Psalmen, 1892; W. Sanday, ‘On the 
date of the Psalter,’ Oracles of God, 1891, pp. 129/7; cp Inspira- 
tion, 270 ff. (see § 21); G. B. Gray, JOR, July 1895, pp. 658 7. 
on the royal psalms (see $ 24); Wellhausen, * Bemerkungen zu 
den Psalmen,’ S4zzzez 6 (1899) 163-187; J. D. Bruce, ‘The 
Anglo-Saxon version of the Book of Psalms commonly known as 
the Paris Psalter’ (1894; see § 46); G. Wildeboer, in Feest- 
Óundel aan M. J. de Goeje [1891], 45-56 (on 16 1-4) ; Nestle, /BL 
10 [1891] 151.4 (68 зт [30]; 422.7. 828; (129; ZATIV 
19182 (103 5); 20167_4 (Hab. 319 in relation to the Psalter); 
Nestle and Wildeboer, z2iZ., 16 323 17 180 (17 12); Che. ZA TIV 
19 [1899] 156 (6828 31) ; Æxpos. 9 sth s. [1899] 252-263 (on text 
of the psalms; also specially on 39); 3 oth s. [1901] 115-117 
(1911 10023); Елу. Т. 8236336 (126); 9519 (568); 10 141 £ 
(45 2 [3D ; Schwally, Z4 I7 11 [1891] 258 7% (Ps.129 35316 
etc.); Bu. Æxp.7. 8 [1897] 202 7. (101); 12 [1901] 285 77. 
(Ps. 14 and 53); Van Gilse, 7%. 7' 3096/7 (Ps. 84); W. Diehl, 
“Ps. 47,’ (dissertation) 1893; Peters, /BZ 11 [1892] 49-52 
(68 12-15; 11827); W. E. Barnes, E-rfos., 1898, pp. 303 J. 
(137); D. A. Walker, /BZ 17 [1898] 204 / (1211); С. А. 
Barton, Amer. Journ. Theol. 3 [1899] 740 / (date of Ps. 44); 
J. Derenbourg, ZAZIV 1 [1881] 332 / (161-4); REJ 6161 
(54); J. Diller, Theol. Quartalschrift, 22 [1900] 174 0 (22); 
Rosenthal, ‘Sonderbare Psalmenakrosticha,’ 24 ТИ” 16 [1896] 
49 (9-10); B. Jacob, ZA TIY 17 [1897] 93-9 (12 7); W. S. Pratt, 
JBL 19 [1900] 189 /F (45, very elaborate, see § 33); W. 
Rothstein, ‘Ps. 78, Theol. St. Kr. 1901, Heft т; see also 
German ed. of Dr. /#z70d. (on Psalms); Couard, ‘Problem der 
Theodicée in der Ps. 37 39a 73,’ Theol. St. Kr. 1901, pp. то f. 
W. R. S., 88 1 [2] 7-14 [16] 48 49 i. ii.; 
T. K.C., 88 3 5 f. 15 17-47 49 iii. 

PSALTERY (533 5», :Cn.165; WY 52), Ps. 

332; [AIDD AIDB, Dan. 3571015). See Music, § 74% 


PTOLEMAIS (mtoAemaic: x Macc. 5 15 22 55 101 
39 56 f: бо 1132224 124548 1312 2 Macc. 1324 /. Acts 
217), ог AccHo, RV Acco (132 ; in Judg. 131 AKXW 
[BAL]. For Josh. 19 зо see below, § s. 

There seem to have been two forms of the native 
name, for cach of them appears through several languages. 

The Heb. 33y is confirmed by the Assyr. Ak-ku-u (see below, 
$ 6), and is reproduced in the Talmud, 337 (Neubauer, Géog. du 

Talm. 231), and even on crusading coins as 

1. Name. Aceon (De Saulcy, Num. de la Terre Sainte, 

153)! But the earliest extant inscriptions, the 

Egyptian (below, $ 4), give ‘A-ka and ‘-ka;2 the Phcen. (on 

coins of Alexander the Great, § 7) was gay and 70; the Greek 

was ’Axy (so Diod. Polyb. Menander [in Jos. Azz. ix. 14 2 where, 

however, Niese reads ’Apxy], Strabo, xvi. 225, and Josephus in 

Ant. уйй, 23, etc. ; see 8 7): the Latin Ace or Acce (Pliny, HV 

517), and the Arabic down to the present day ‘Akka, or ' A££a. 
'The difference may have been originally only one of inflection. 

From the form ‘Akka the Crusaders produced Acre, 
one of the earliest instances of the vulgar addition of > 
to a terminal а (cp vulgar English India). The fuller 
modern name St. Jean d'Acre was properly the title 
of the establishment of the Knights Hospitallers, but 
was carelessly extended to the whole town. On the 
origin of the name Ptolemais see below, § 7. 

At the N. end of the sandy coast of the Gulf of 
‘Akka, there rises a short rocky promontory, on which 

| T Т wee 

2. Siteana 1% the modern city. The site is 
neizhbourhood favourable for fortification. On two 

8 ' sides and a half (W. , S., and 4 E.) is the 
sea: round the other side and a half (№. and 4 E.) the 
disposition of the rock has rendered easy the con- 
struction from sea to sea of the present lines of wall 
and ditch. From the S. end of the promontory a few 
ruins of crusading times (PEZ 1160) running E. 
into the sea represent an ancient mole; the remains of 
another lie under the sea S. from the SE. corner of the 
present city. The anchorage is good. To the N. the 
coast extends for some distance unbroken ; the nearest 

1 Cp Church of St. Nicholas Acons in Lombard Street 
(Wilson, in Smith's DB) 122a). 

2 Wi. (ÄB 5) transliterates Akka. 
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coast town 1s ez-Zib (ACHZIB) some 9 m. away. Inland 
the maritime plain extends nearly 4 m., opposite the 
city, to the foothills of Galilee and farther S. bulges to 
a greater breadth towards the entrance to Esdraelon. 
That the plain holds much water, is proved by the Nahr 
Na'man, the ancient Belus, which, rising in a marsh 
(probably the Cendevia of Pliny [3626]) at the foot of 
Tell Kurdaneh, becomes in its short course of 5 m. or 
so a considerable body of water. It reaches the sea a 
little more than a mile S. from the city. The sandy 
mouth of the Belus was famed for the manufacture of 
glass (cp GLAss), and of purple dye (cp PURPLE) from 
the shells of the murex once gathered there in great 
quantities and still to be found. ‘I have succeeded in 
extracting the dye from some of these I have collected 
here’ (Laurence Oliphant, Haifa, 1887, p. тоз). 
There are rich gardens and groves between the river 
and the town. Indeed the whole plain and the foothills 
beyond it are very fertile. 

All these various opportunities and endowments of the town 
are represented on its ancient coinage. On a coin of Trajan 
(De Saulcy, 159), Ptolemais is represented as a woman with a 
turreted crown, seated on a rock, in her right hand some ears of 
corn, at her feet a river. On other pieces the cornucopia and 
ears of corn are frequent, and sometimes an olive tree is given ; 
whilst the command of the sea is symbolised by Neptune or a 
dolphin or a rudder (/2. 153-169 and Pl. viii. ; see also Eckhel, 
Doetr. Num. Vet. ii. 305; Head, Hist. Num. 676). 

Within a radius of 7 m. from ‘Akka there are some 
villages and ancient Tells—more of course on the foot- 
hills than on the plain. There is not, however, and 
never has been a city large enough to hold 'Akka as 
its port. Nothing dominates the town. The nearest 
mound, Tell cl-Fokhkhàr (96 ft. above sea level) is over 
4 m. from the present fortifications ; but probably the 
ancient city extended nearly to this Tell Guérin 
(Galilée, 1502-525) found remains up to nearly 800 
metres E., and about the same distance N. of the 
present walls. The next mound, Tell et-Tantür (260 
ft. high), is about three miles and a half distant. 

The strength and isolated character of the position, 
its standing on the coast and near the mouth of the 
great plain of Esdraelon, the com- 
parative security of the harbour, and 
the fertility of the neighbourhood form for the town an 
assurance of fame. It is no exaggeration to say that in 
and around ‘Akka, as much history has been transacted 
as upon any site in Palestine, with the exception 
perhaps of two or three. Pietschmann (Gesch. der 
Phinizier, 29 f. 79 f.) regards 'Akka's political in- 
fcriority to Tyre and Sidon in ancient history as due to 
the absence from its ‘ Hinterland’ of those enormous 
mountain ranges which so fully protect them. Не is 
wrong, however, in supposing (p. 80) that ‘Akka was 
more shut off than her sister cities from the great lines 
of traffic across Syria. All commerce between Egypt 
and Mesopotamia which followed the Phoenician coast 
must have visited them alike, whilst she lay nearer than 
the rest to the other line which bent inland to Damascus. 
Indeed 'Akka, not 'Tyre or Sidon, is the natural port 
not only for Galilee and the plain of Esdraelon, but 
also for Damascus, Haurán, and Gilead, the roads from 
which reach it without having to cross either of the 
Lebanons. Not ‘a small piece of the world’ (as 
Pietschmann says) but all Galilee, Esdraelon, and the 
country E. of Jordan found their clearest outlet through 
'Akka. At the present day during harvest some thousands 
of camels enter it daily with the grain of Hauran ;! and 
its bazaars contain a greater motley of people than 
those of any other coast towns. — Hauràn peasants, and 
Druses from Jebel ed-Drüz, Damascus merchants, the 
fellahin of W. Palestine and Gilead, merchants from 
Nablus—and all this in spite of the recent rivalry of 
Haifa at the opposite end of the Gulf. ‘The commercial 
activity of 'Akka cannot have been less in ancient times. 
It is true that in OT and NT the city is mentioned 
only twice, possibly thrice: as Acco in Judg.13: (cp 

1 According to Schumacher 4000-5000 daily. 
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Josh. 19 зо @ [below, $ 5]), and as Ptolemais in Acts217 ; 
but the monuments of Egypt, Phoenicia, and Assyria, 
the Books of Maccabees, Josephus, and Latin and Greek 
writers supply us with material for a larger estimate 
of its ancient importance. 

‘Akka first comes into the light of history during the 
Egyptian occupations of Syria in the fifteenth and 
following centuries B.C. In the lists of 


Ев the Syrian conquests of Thotmes III. 
Уол. (15032), No. 47 is read by W. M. Müller 


(As. u. Eur. 181) as 'A-ka ; but Flinders 
Petrie (Hist. of Eg. 232; cp PALESTINE, $ 15) reads 
A’aag (=Ajjah), and neither Tyre nor Sidon is given 
in the lists. In any case all three cities must have 
passed at this time, or previously, into Egyptian hands, 
for in his last campaign Thotmes is said to have taken 
Arkatu (=Arka) to the N. of them all; he is said else- 
where to have subdued the inhabitants of the ‘ harbour 
towns’ (Pietschmann, 255), and in the following century 
‘Akka is represented as (apparently long since) an 
Egyptian ficf. In the Amarna despatches, one of the 
letters is from Zitaadna of Akku protesting his fidelity 
to Egypt (Fl. Petrie, Mist. Eg. 2277, no. xliv., Wi. KB 
5158160) a second is from the same announcing a 
revolt (Petrie, xlvi., Wi. 159); whilst a third addressed 
to Amenhotep IV. (1383-1365) from the king of 
Karduniya$ complains that Zitaadna has murdered the 
king's ambassadors and appropriated the gifts they 
were carrying to Egypt (Petrie, xlviii., Wi. т). This last 
shows the position of 'Akka in the line of traffic between 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. А list of Sety I. in Abydos 
gives '-ka which Müller (02. cil. 191) identifies with 
‘Akka : in any case 'Akka fell with the rest of Phoenicia 
as far as the Nahr el-Kelb under Sety's successor 
Rameses 11. It is not mentioned under Rameses III. 
'Akka lay within the land assigned by biblical writers 
to Asher. The MT of Josh. 1924-31, which defines the 
5. In OT limits of Asher, does not contain its name, 
E * but for the first word of v. зо, where we 
should expect to find it, 659 reads Apxwß, which suggests 
the emendation of the Hebrew any to пор or лгу (акко 
is the reading of a number of cursives in H and P). In 
Judg. 13: (J) it is stated that Asher did not dispossess 
the inhabitants of'Akka. There is no allusion to 'Akka 
either in the account of transactions between Phoenicia 
and Judah or Israel, or in any diatribe of the prophets 
on the Phoenician cities. Its absence from the former 
is not altogether explicable. 'Akka was of no use in 
the trading betwecn Solomon and Hiram— Tyre was 
nearer the cedars and Joppa the port for Jerusalem ; 
whilst between Phoenicia and N. Israel, if all commerce 
was not by land, Dor and the harbour of ‘Athlit would 
be more convenient for Samaria, the capital of the 
Israelite dynasty most closely connected with Phoenicia. 
Yet Dor and the ancient representative of 'Athlit and 
'Akka are alike unnoticed by the Books of Kings ; as 
striking a proof as we have of the fragmentary character 
of those historical records. ‘Akka would have been the 
natural port for the Galilean fugitive, Jonah, to have 
been brought to in that prophetic narrative.! That 
Joppa has been chosen instead is another indication 
of the late and Jewish origin of the Book. The absence 
of 'Akka from the prophetic passages on Phoenicia is 
due, no doubt, to Akka's political inferiority to Tyre and 
Sidon—a fact amply proved by the Assyrian monuments.? 
'Akka is not mentioned among the states which 
Assvria encountered in the fight at Karkar 


pn = (neither are Sidon and Tyre) nor does it 
aS ы occur among the Phoenician towns paying 


tribute about 840 to Shalmaneser Il., 
or about 804 to Adad-nirari.  Shalmaneser IV. and 


1 [Does not this add fresh plausibility to the view of Jonah as 
traditionally a prophet of the Negeb given in PROPHET, $ 44 ?— 
т.к. C] 

2 It should be noted, however, that Reland's suggestion that 
in Mic. 110 333 stands for 13y3 has found favour with many 
scholars. But see We. A7. Proph. lc. 
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Sargon held all Phoenicia subject, but stil ‘Akka is 
not mentioned ; and its first appearance in the Assyrian 
annals is as one of the towns of Luli of Sidon, whom 
Sennacherib overthrew (т Rawl. 3742) It is noticed 
in Esarhaddon's annals, and the first Assyrian mention 
of it, apart from Tyre, is after the subjection of the 
latter by ASur-bani-pal, when he reports that he 
punished Usu and 'Akku at the time (640) that he 
fought against the Arabians. All this makes it clear 
that till ‘Tyre fell 'Akka was but one of her subordinate 
towns, and explains the silence of the prophets. On 
this Assyrian evidence see Schrader, XA Т, 173 288 291, 
ET r 161 281 284; and Del. Par. 284. 

‘Akka is not much in evidence during the Persian 
empire ; but it is now that we have the first clear instance 
7. In Greek of its military importance as a place of 

imes.: muster for large. armies, which dis- 

Ptolemais. tinguished it during the Greek and 

Roman period, for according to Diodorus 
Siculus (1541) Artaxerxes Mnemon gathered his troops 
there for his invasion of Egypt (cp Strabo, xvi. 225). 
There are extant a very large number of coins of 
Alexander the Great struck at xay ог sy as it is called 
in Phoen. letters on some of them.! As Schürer says, 
they prove the importance of the place from Alexander's 
time onwards; yet the fact that Heracles not only 
appears in Greek coins of 'Аку, as the town is now 
called, but is associated by a Greek legend? with the 
origin of the town, proves that 'Akka's subordination 
to, and close connection with, Tyre lasted into Greek 
times. The town was obviously subject to Tyre 
religiously as well as politically. After the death of 
Alexander, 'Akka was at first under Antigonus, then 
under Ptolemy Lagi, who destroyed it in 312 when 
Antigonus forced him to retire (Diod. Sic. 1993). 

During the next century we have no particular data 
for the history of 'Akka, and are therefore unable to 
decide with certainty when it received the official name 
of Ptolemais (IIroAeuats). This can hardly have been 
during its brief occupation by Ptolemy Lagi (against 
Pietschmann, Gesch. der Phén. 76), but may have 
been due to Ptolemy II. whose conquest of Phoenicia 
was more permanent (see Schürer's note, of. cit. 92; 
he quotes in evidence the Psexdo-Aristeas). In any 
case the name appears to have displaced that of 'Аку 
among the Greeks by the close of the third century B.C. 
In describing the occupation of the town by Antiochus 
the Great in 219, Polybius (561 f.) implies that it was 
then called Ptolemais; yet a more conclusive procf 
that the name had been bestowed long before this is 
found in the fact that the Seleucids did not attempt to 
alter it, but suffered this record of their enemics' previous 
possession and patronage of the town to remain on 
its coins, alongside that of their own. 

'The inhabitants ohtained the envied right to call themselves 
"Avrioxets—ot èv IIroAeasatóc; and received equal privileges 
with their old superiors of Tyre; the titles on some of the 
Seleucid coins are iepa davAos and iepà aùroropos (Eckhel, of. 
cif. lii. 3054; De Sanulcy, 25. cif. 153 75 Gardner, Catal. of 
Gk. Coins zn Brit. Mus.: Seleucid Kings, 41). 

We now reach the detailed history of Ptolemais 
furnished by Greek historians but especially by the 
Books of Maccabees and Josephus, a history which 
describes the naturally increasing importance of a town, 
so favourably situated for the enterprises first of its 
Greek and then of its Roman masters. For Egypt, for 
Asia Minor, for the Greek Isles and mainland, and for 
Italy its harbour was (even after the building of Caesarea 
by Herod) the most convenient on the Syrian coast ; 
and its history till the end of the NT period is that of 
the arrivals of great men from those shores, of the 


1 They run from the year 5 to the year 46 of the Alexandrian 
era—i.e., they were struck with Alexander's name long after 
his death. See Schürer, 27251. ii. 191, n. 143. 

2 The name 'Axy was derived from the supposed healing 
(акЄоџолх) of Heracles, through a plant discovered on the site, 
after he was poisoned by the Lernzan Hydra. See Steph. 
Byzant. Iep IIóAeov, 5.2. Акт. 
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muster of large armies, of the winter camps of the 
invaders of the Syrian Hinterland, and of bitter conflicts 
between Greeks and Jews. 

In 164-3 Ptolemais participated in the general 
hostility of the Syrian Greeks against the Jews (1 Mace. 
515). Simon the Maccabee routed the Greeks up to 
its gates (Z0. 22; Jos. Anz. хіі. 8126). In 153 
Alexander Balas took it from his rival Demetrius 
(т Mac.101; 424, xiii. 21). 

While it was in Alexander's hands Demetrius cleverly 
bribed the Jews by assigning it and its lands to the Jews 
‘for the expenses that befit the Sanctuary at Jerusalem’ 
(x Macc. 1039). When Alexander defeated Demetrius 
he married Ptolemy's daughter at Ptolemais in 151- 
150, and Jonathan the Maccabee met the two kings 
there and was greatly honoured by them (24. 48-66 ; 
Ant, xii. 4169). It was at Ptolemais also that 
Jonathan in 143 by treachery fell into Trypho’s hands 
(т Macc. 1245 f. ; Jos. Ant. хіп. 62 BJ i.21). 

In ro4 Alexander Jannzeus besieged Ptolemais (2422. 
xiii. 122), but raised the siege out of fear of Ptolemy 
Lathurus (20. 3), who in turn besieged (22. 4) and took 
the town (22. 6); which, however, soon after fell into 
the hands of Queen Cleopatra of Egypt, his mother 
(Ant. xii. 18:2). Soon after 70 it was taken by 
Tigranes of Armenia (22.164), and relinquished by him 
under fear of the Romans. The Ptolemaitans received 
Pacorus of Parthia (B/ i. 131). 

Herod landed at Ptolemais from Italy (В/ 1.153; 
Ant. xiv. 151), came there from Antioch (4 zz. xiv. 1511), 

entertained Cæsar there (Azz. xv. 67, cp 
E es ud BJ i. 203), and endowed the town with 
* gymnasia (B/ 1.2111). (The town had 
an era dating from Cvesar’s visit, 47 B.C. (for this 
see Eckhel, of. cit. iii. 425; De Saulcy, of. cit. 154 ff.). 
"Акка had now to suffer the rivalry of Caesarea; but 
however fine might be the harbour which Herod built 
there, and however suitable for official traffic between 
Jerusalem and Italy, Cæsarea could not compete with 
Ptolemais for the commerce with Damascus and 
eastern Palestine. This too was the period of Galilee's 
greatest prosperity, aud Ptolemais was zke port of 
Galilee. It does not appear by name in the Gospels ; 
but lying only some 14 m. from Nazareth and in 
constant communication with the towns on the Lake of 
Galilee, it must have helped to supply the Jews with 
that knowledge of Gentile ways which appears In all the 
evangelists, and Jesus with ‘the vision of all the 
kingdoms of this world,’ 

The next stage in the history of Ptolemais dates from its 
establishment as a colonia by Claudius (Pliny, АУ v. 17; colonia 
Claudii Cesarii que quondam Ace; for the coins with col 
Ptol. see, as cited above, Eckhel and De Saulcy) without,lhowever, 
the rights of a colony (see Schürer's quotation, 94 n. 161, from the 
Digest), To this point belongs the visit of Paul coasting from 
Tyre to Cæsarea, the more natural port for his goal in Jerusalem 
(Acts 21 7). 

т Macc. 1039 mentions a certain territory as ‘apper- 
taining to’ Ptolemais in the second century B.C., and it 
is possible from data supplied by 
Josephus to define the extent of this 
during the first Christian century. 
How far N. it extended is uncertain. On the E. it was 
bounded by Galilee (B/ 11.31; ‘Ptolemais the 
neighbour of Galilee’), the border of which lay 60 
stadia from Ptolemais (2d. ii. 102), z.e., along the base 
of the foothills. 

BJ її. 189 says that Cestius advanced from Ptolemais émi 
TóÀww xaprepàv ms laAuAa(as ZaBovAGv ў котос диёру. 
Schlatter (Zur Topog. u. Gesch. Palást. 355, n. 1)—soalso Niese— 
proposes to read XafovAov, t.e., the modern Kābūl, on the plain 
just off the foothills, and some nine miles SE. from Ptolemais, which 
Josephus elsewhere mentions as a border town of Galilee (777. 
43-45). Schlatter proposes to delete avdpwr as a dittography for 
a subsequent &vópov ; but ў каАеста àvópov seems rather to be 


the gloss of some scribe who confused XaBovAwy with another 
town of Galilee on this Ptolemaitan border, viz., l'aBapa or 


T'eBapa (as if from C23 &àvópv) to which Vespasian advanced 


from Ptolemais (57 iii. 7 І; for Taéapa read TaBapa; cp Vit. 15 
where Габаре should be Taßapeis, and 25). ‘There is little 
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doubt that it is the modern Kh. Каа, due E. from Ptolemais 
on a direct road from che latter into Galilee—the present Wady 
esh-Shaghir. Farther S. the territory of Ptolemais appears to 
have run more inland upon the plain of Esdraelon. Josephus 
Vit. 24 cp ВЈ ii.18 1, iit. 31) gives two towns on the border, 
Geba and Besara, Neither has been satisfactorily identified 
with a modern site ;1 but Josephus's description of the former as 
on the great plain and on Carmel and 6o stadia from Simonias 
(mod. Semüniyeh) implies a position well inland on the NE. 
slopes of Carmel.2 This would agree with the probability that 
Carmel itself, which was always in Phoenician or Greek hands, 
lay within the territory of Ptolemais; and indeed Josephus 
affirms that the maritime districts of Judæa extended to 
Ptolemais (27 iii. 3 5). 

In the war between the Jews and the Romans 
Ptolemais formed the main base of the Romans so long 
10. The Civil E zo wa bon in Pa „Varus 

War (BJ ii. I; nt. xvii. 09). Vitellius 

А (Ant. xviii. 5з), Petronius (B/ ii. 103 /.; 

Ant. xviii. 82) and Cestius (B/ ii. 189) all mustered ог 

wintered their troops at Ptolemais, and it was a constant 

port for Italy (Azz. xviii. 63). Placidus and Josephus 

faced each other in front of it (Jos. Fiz. 43). Ptolemais 

was also Vespasian's base (B/ ii.24; 6:/.; 91), 

and Titus from Egypt joined him there (42). There is 
a description of the town at this time in B/ ii. 102. 

In Christian times Ptolemais became a bishopric and its 
bishops were present at the councils of Cæsarea (198), Nice 
(323), Constantinople (381), Chalcedon (451) and Jerusalem 
(536). In 638 Ptolemais was taken by the Mohammedans, under 
whom its political, but not its commercial, importance dwindled. 
In 1103 it was captured by Baldwin I. and in 1187 it surrendered 
to Saladin, In 1189 Guy de Lusignan began the long and doubt- 
ful siege, which Saladin attempted to raise. He was defeated 
and the town taken (in 1191) and further fortified. St. Louis 
increased the fortifications in 1252 ; but in 1291 the town finally 
fell to the Saracens (under Sultiin Melek el-Akraf) and was 
ruined. Marino Sanuto (1322) gives a plan of the city as it was 
under the Christians (Lider Secretorum Fidelium Crucis in 
Orientalis Historia [1611] Tom. II.)reproduced in PEF Alem. 1 
163. See also Key, Monuments des Croisés en Syrie, 172. 
There is a double wall round the landward end, with two moles 
from the SW. and SE. corners. In 1558 the ruins were visited 
and described by the Chevalier d'Arvieux. In 1749 the Sheikh 
Dhaher el Amer began the reconsiruction. In 1799 Napoleon 
besieged 'Akka, but was prevented from taking it by a British 
fleet under Sir Sydney Smith. In 1831 the town was taken 
fromthe Turks by Ibrahim Pasha and the fortifications were partly 
rebuilt out of the ruins of ‘А. In 1840 it was bombarded by 
the fleets of Britain, Austria, and ‘Turkey, and has since been 
in Turkish hands. 

Besides the works already cited see Reland's Padestina; 
Robinson, LER 115 4% ; and Hildesheimer, Zezráge, 11 f. 

С. А. S. 


PTOLEMY, AV PTOLEMEUS or PTOLEMEE 
(mrTOAEMaloc—z.e., ‘the warlike’; Ptolem@eus), a 
name apparently of Macedonian origin, which became 
the dynastic name of the Greek kings of Egypt. For 
a complete list of these kings see EGYPT, $$ 71-73, 
and for full details of their history see, besides the 
histories of Israel, Mahaffy, Tke Ptolemaic Dynasty. 

The only Ptolemy expressly mentioned in the Greek 
Bible is Ptolerey VI. [VII.] Philometor (x Macc. 118 

EE 10s: f 111-18 1516 f. 2 Macc.110o 421 
аа 929; probably also Esther 111 [?]. In 
Telerences. pan. ]1 25, however, the same king seems 
to be again referred to as ‘the king of the south’ ; and 
earlier in the same chapter his five predecessors are 
alluded to (vv. 5 f.) | See the Commentaries on 
Maccabees and Daniel; also the articles MACCABEES 
[Books] and DANIEL. Cp also Willrich, Juden und 
Griechen. 

т. Ptolemy I., Soter, son of Lagos, 322-285 B.C., is 
alluded to in v. 5 of Dan. 11. When, on the death of 

2. Early Alexander the. Great, the Macedonian 
Piolemiss kingdom was divided among his generals, 

* Soter became ruler of Egypt. Subse- 
quently, he acquired possession of CŒLESYRIA [g.v. ] 
and Judæa, and afterwards even attacked and captured 
Jerusalem, taking its defenders unawares on a Sabbath 


1 Guérin(GaZ. 1 395%) places Geba at Sheikh Abrék; Schlatter 
at Kh. el. Medina; and Веѕага= Beth Ѕага= Вусара at Tell 
Tora (Zur Topog. u. Gesch. 296). 

2 Schürer (Z/zs/. ii. 1 128, n. зоб) denies that Geba can be 
the present Jebata ; but this is by no means clear. 
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(see JERUSALEM, § 26). He then carried away many 
Jews and Samaritans to Egypt, but being, as Graetz 
expresses it, ‘the gentlest of the military followers of 
Alexander’ his treatment of the Jews was by no means 
harsh; he set an example of leniency which was 
followed by his immediate successors. See DISPERSION, 
§$ 7,15. Ptolemy was not allowed, however, to remain 
long in undisputed possession of Coelesyria. His 
ambitious rival Antigonus cast envious eyes on the 
coveted province; and at length his son Demetrius 
confronted Ptolemy with an army. The battle of Gaza 
(312) resulted in the defeat of Ptolemy. Subsequently, 
Antigonus and Demetrius made a combined attack on 
their enemy, Ptolemy was at first obliged to retreat, 
and the possession of Coelesyria for a time remained 
doubttul ; but at length in 301 Antigonus was severely 
defeated and lost his life at Ipsus. The kingdom was 
then divided between Ptolemy and his allies ; he himself 
taking Egypt, while Seleucus received the greater part 
of Asia. ‘This marks the beginning of the Seleucidean 
era. See SELEUCID.F. 

Ptolemy's kindly feeling did much to foster, if it did 
not start, the growth of the Jewish community at ALEX- 
ANDRIA [g.v.] See DISPERSION. 

2. Ptolemy IL, Philadelphus, 285-247 B.C., is 
alluded toin Dan. 116. His daughter Berenice was given 
in marriage to Antiochus II., Theos; see DANIEL 
(Book) $ 7. In Philadelphus’ reign Coelesyria and 
Judæa again caused trouble, Antiochus IV. Callinicos 
instigating them to revolt. It was in this reign that Jewish 
literature, under the influence of Greek thought, began to 
undergo suchan important development (see HELLENISM, 
HISTORICAL LITERATURE); and it is commonly sup- 
posed that under the patronage of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
the Greek version of the OT was undertaken (see, how- 
ever, TEXT AND VERSIONS and DISPERSION, § 19). 

з. Ptolemy III., Euergetes I., 247-222 B.C., who is 
alluded toin Dan. 117, was the brother of Berenice, wife of 
Antiochus II. His history is supposed to have been 
closely bound up with that of the adventurer Joseph, 
nephew of Onias. See, however, ONIAS, § 4. 

4. Piolemy IV., Philopator, 222-205 B.C., is alluded 
to in Dan. I111(ep 3 Mace. 11-5). His reign marks the 
decline of the Ptolemies ; for, as Cornill 
says, ‘the fourth Ptolemy, a Louis XV. on 
the Egyptian throne .. . allowed everything 
to decay and rot, while at the same time in Antiochus ITI. 
incorrectly called the Great, the throne of the Seleucidze 
had received at least an enterprising and energetic 
ruler.’ Coelesyria again became a bone of contention, 
and Ptolemy was roused from his life of luxury by the 
approach of Antiochus. Contrary to what might have 
been expected, Ptolemy contrived to ward off the 
attack ; his adversary was severely beaten at Raphia 
(217), retired and gave up Ceelesyria. For this reign, 
cp ONIAS, $ 4 f. 

5. Ptolemy V., Epiphanes, 205-182 B.C., who is 
alluded to in Dan. 11 14 7, was only a child when he suc- 
ceeded his father. He was still in his minority when 
Antiochus returned to the attack. ‘This time Antiochus 
met with complete success ; the Egyptians under Scopas 
were badly defeated, and Palestine and Ccelesyria 
became a province of Syria. Ptolemy Epiphanes 
married Cleopatra, daughter of Antiochus III. (see 
DANIEL [Book], $ 7). On his death, Cleopatra held 
the regency during the minority of Ptolemy VI. [VII.], 
Philometor. 

52. Ptolemy [VI.], Eupator, 182 В.С. 
soon after his accession to the throne. 

6. Ptolemy VI. [VII.], Philometor, son of Ptolemy 
V. and Cleopatra, 182-146 B.C., is mentioned by name 
in the Apocrypha (see above). An attempt to recover 
for Egypt her Syrian provinces resulted in his defeat by 
Antiochus IV. Epiphanes near Pelusium (170 B.C.). 
After Philometor's younger brother had been proclaimed 
king in Alexandria, Antiochus made a second expedition 
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(169 B.C.) into Egypt. He besieged Alexandria without 
success. The two brothers, whose rivalry had been 
encouraged by Antiochus for his own purposes, then 
became reconciled. Thereupon, Antiochus proceeded 
to attack them both (168 B.c.); and he was again pre- 
paring to lay siege to Alexandria when he was stopped 
by the Romans, who compelled him to evacuate Egypt 
and consolidated, at least for a time, the peace between 
the two brothers. It was on his return from this cam- 
paign that Antiochus IV. Epiphanes began his perse- 
cution of the Jews. See, further, ISRAEL, $$ 7o 7, and 
SELEUCID# ; and on Ptolemy IV.’s attitude towards 
the Jews, DISPERSION, $ 7/. For Ptolemy's brother, 
PTOLEMY VII., Euergetes II., see also EVERGETES. 

Other persons of the name of Ptolemy mentioned in the 
Apocrypha are: (1) One of the ‘friends’ (see FRIEND») of 

Antiochus Epiphanes, who took part in the cam- 

4. Other paign of 1668.c. We learn, further, from 2 Macc. 

Ptolemies. —not a very trustworthy authority, yet our only 
one—that he was son of Dorymenes (445),—prob- 

ably that Dorymenes who opposed Antiochus the Great on his 
occupation of Celesyria (Polyb. 561),—that he was surnamed 
Macron (1012), that he had been entrusted with the government 
of Cyprus by Ptolemy Philometor, but had abandoned the island 
and withdrawn himself to Antiochus Epiphanes, who rewarded 
him with the governorship of Coelesyria and Phoenicia. His 
policy of ‘ observing justice towards the Jews,’ and endeavouring 
“то conduct his dealings with them on peaceful terms’ led to his 
being impeached before Antiochus Eupator, the successor of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, with the result that he poisoned himself 
(1012 A) This Ptolemy is not to be confounded with the 
Ptolemy of Megalopolis, son of Agesarchus, who lived ar the 
court of Ptolemy IV. Philopator, and wrote a history of that 
king. 
2. Son of Abubus, and son-in-law of Simon the Maccabee, 
whom with two of his sons he murdered (т Macc. 1611-16; cp 
Jos. An. xii. 7 4 81). 

3. Father of LYSIMACHUS, т. 

4. Son of Dosirneus, 4; along with his father he carried to 
Egypt the ‘epistle of Phrurai ' alluded to in Esth. 11 1 © 


PUAH (N38, or [Gen. 4615, Nu. 2623, AV PUA; 
RV Puvan], 38 ; poya [BAFL]), father of Тога,1 
an Issacharite judge (Judg. 10:), whence 20/2 names 
appear in post-exilic lists as ‘sons’ of Issachar (Gen. 4613, 
AV Риоулн фоүл [L], т Ch. 71,-r [В], Nu. 2023 AV 
PUA,-Aa [L]; ethnic 24. 312, Punrres, moylales 
[Blei [A] -yı EF]; -yAaı [L]. The name is possibly 
to be read for nya (see PriuRAH) in Judg. 7 10 f. 


РОАН (F215; poya [BAL]) the name of one of 
the Hebrew midwives in Egypt (Ex. I 15). 


PUBASTUM (D292^723) Ezek.30:75, AV™S, EV 
Pi-BESETH (g.v. ). 


PUBLICAN (tTeAWNHC), Mt. 103. 
ISRAEL, § go. 


PUBLIUS (momAioc), the ‘chief man’ (ттротос) 
of Melita (see MELITA, § 3), who received and enter- 
tained Paul and his companions after the shipwreck, 
and whose father was cured of his fever by the apostle 
(Acts 28 7-8). 

Later traditions named him the first bishop of the island, and 


bishop of Athens after the demise of Dionysus; and according 
to Jerome (zr. 77. 19) he died a martyr's death. 


PUDENS (ттоүАнс [Ti WH]) joins in Paul's 
salutation to Timothy (2 Тіт. 421). Even if these 
salutations belong, at any rate, to a Pauline element in 
the epistle, we have no right to assume that this Pudens 
is the husband of the Claudia (Quinctilla) who appears 
in an inscription in C/ZL 615,066. See CLAUDIA, 
and cp Lightfoot, S. Clement, 176-79. 

The name occurs in the list of the ‘seventy’ given by the 
Pseudo-Hippolytus ; and in thatof the Pseudo-Dorotheusit is said 
that Pudens, Aristarchus, and Trophimus suffered martyrdom at 
Rome along with Paul. In the apocryphal Acts ef Praxedis 
and Pudentiana (his daughters) Pudens figures as a disciple of 
Paul; in later Roman tradition, he comes into tbe Peter-legend, 
and is represented as a senator, and as entertaining Peter at his 
house on the Viminal. 


See TAXATION, 


1 It is perhaps noteworthy that while Tola means the Coccus 
ilicis, the source of the crimson dye, Puah is the Rubia cinct- 
orum, Linn., another source of a red dye (Löw, P/fanzennamen, 


р. 251). 
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PUEITZS CPSL 1 Ch 2s3 AV, RV PUTEITES | known of the early life of this king; bui the suggestion 


(2—7 һ See also MHOL 


PUL (SE: eoyà [BAQ™] фоүә [NQ*]: 
Airam 15 66:5 comet madeg 96. See PUT, 
nz 


PULAS: goya [BAL] 2 К; anw {В} Gawe 
[А]. Фота at YO) i» 2 K l5rọ we read thet 
"Pc. Gong of Asmi came agams the land (of Israeli’; 
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that be had been a general in the army of bis pre- 
decessor on the throne of Assyria, A&r-nirari, is as 
probable as any other. 

Tbe Greek forms Phaloch and Phales seem to suggest 
tha: the translators had an icea that the word was con- 
pected in some wav with the element дёс/ in the Greek 
form Tbacia:hphellassr (see TIGLATH- -PILESER ). 

{Amotber view i proposed im Cris. Bi, where evidence is 
prodoced to show thar in tbe case of the mames of some of the 
forega kings wih whom Israc] came into contact there has been 
a comfeson of madijoes * Pull’ 1 is there beld, was really king 
А8, ер mrs N. Aradia, which is supported by 
a ar are . Araba exercised a constant sure, sometimes 

friendly, scenetimes adverse. on the Iscaclizis state. "Pul, or 
Phaloch (@®®)лаау bea corregeion of * Jerahzmmecl': cp Puicuot-] 

Lirratärr.—Ġ. Rawhoson, Free Grea: Momarckes, 2 23& 8; 
ZDMG 35453 ў; COT 1213 F.: Mizéte- Delitzsch, Gerk. 
Ser. э. Asn 182; Savce. issyria, 12; primes, £i i. G- 
Уаш, Hire] ef Bakrie, ed. Sayce. іла. and ind ed. 
(1355) ed. Sawce. 131; Hommel GBA ESF.: PSBA, 18984. 
pp 19:45: JRSA. 13>. pp 655 655 665 €-: (Babrlonma 
Chroch, Enes т9- 25) [Schr. V GP eed: або; “AAT? 22 ў 

T. G. P. 


PULPIT, Е\= ‘tower’ (27322; Suwa: credus; 
Neh. $,L Read perhaps сул, ята dled, *ra:sed place,” 
the word rsed in а similar context in Neh 9, (cp 
STAs. 


PULSE | RV" ‘ herbs | is the rendering in Dan. 112 
Of opt? and, i$. :5. of zn. Ii the reading is 
correct, 25-21 should te = sera lls l cp етлер 


The iom сурт would seem to be a diminutive, К 


- Эў 


occurs in the Talmud. and mar be borrowed from 
Arem. bomi ое Wend. Gr. 14300. The meaning 


ase gnea' is ‘garden berte’; the context is thought to 
segres tha: fut or uncooked vegetables are meant 
iss ez Bernbetdi. Mar. The expression, however, 
1s Tague 2nd hardly protabie. 

Cherm sszgess (Cr. D) that атс (more) may 
te a cen» c eu LC tarere. z56 72277 (7. 16) 
of SFr. ‘arer. Tie phas ТШ ocomrs im 25.1722% 
In the same passaze of 2 5. EV gets wer the CifScuky winch rhe 
терелт c£ "^D boses ty rende-img И frst “parched (corm), 
znÓ then ‘parcbed (рий) Бал `2 simply means * parched 

gramm libe stood "ЭЁ is most probably а scribe 5 error. 


 PUNISEMENTS. See LAW AND Justice. $$ 11-13. 
PUNITES (Hn), Nu 2523 Se PUAH,i 
Nu 83.27 See PINON. 

g See PUZIM. 
PURAH IWS) ludz. 1:975. AV PHURAH (gc) 
PURIFICATION, PURIFYING. See CLEAN AND 


UmncrLtAN. The weeds are — 
L ER ббс, cnet, МӘЛ, Love 125 2 Ca Brg Neh, 


> RE kaiiz. Na ir (eprıguós) 19517 (epa. AV 
emer wer б КҮ. Daar. (azae of) erpai, ‘a sin- 
— 5 %2 бана. Ср к. Lev. >13 «EV ‘ porify ), 
сык £t 22 f. (EY ‘Gene 7). «їс. Ge SACEIFICE. 

з ШЕТШ, aetrakim, D CI- tamrikim, Es5n.23512. Cp 
Pier ик. E 

a eyeing, Acts 2124 (срт. 22) 2512; жүз ы, Jn 11:5. Ia 
Ex Iroa стр. Cp ropne Josh. 25 15.165 25.114, EV 
“to Sanctfy — —— - a 

5. «e*epues Of wz gs” ore meak, i. 3, A a 
MI 192); see Mears $ s Of speial ‘ purifications,” M 
lee Lk 514 $22. «she; repeat cared of leprosy (¢.g., Мт. 
2/4) On the ing awa puonfying,” Јо.325, see 
Joes тне Earns, $4 

PURIM (2—58. Esth. 925; фроүрл [РК AL]. 
-pin [NJ]. a feast of the later Jews to further the 
orrae Ж which i the purpose of the book of 
been tbe origina! —— ЧҮ Е. [Winckler (GEA 221) adds 
the сазе of Aur Uari-pal, ihe К. ancalanu of the Babylonian liss; 


ср oo. 4:1] v 
1 Qn 15x form, cp Barth, IV B 42. 
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god, and Zeresh may be Girisă, supposing a y written 
in error for 3. Hence, at least some part of the story 
may go back to a national epos of Babylonia, represent- 
ing the conflict between the gods of Babylonia and of 
Elam. Efforts were accordingly made to discover, 
either in the Creation-story or in the Gilgameš epic, a 
source for this portion. Although, however, there may 
be reminiscences, there is no known Babylonian account 
that could be regarded as the literary source of the story. 

The Creation-story does not associate Ištar and Marduk as 
allies against Elamite gods, as would be required if it were the 
source. Nor will it admit, in its present form, of their alliance 
against Tiàmat and her helpers, as Erbt ingeniously attempts 
to show. 

In the Gilgame$-story, even if Gilgameš as a solar hero be 
confused with Marduk, a sun god, we should have a sun-god 
and Babylonian tutelary divinity as champion against Humbaba 
of Elam, rather than against Humman. There is no place for 
any other of the Esther personages. A story of national conflicts 
is the most we could recognise. Ištar indeed occurs; but the 
hero and Istar are there essentially hostile. 

(с) Zimmern.—At the same time, the resemblances 
brought out by these attempts do show that the Esther 
story is indebted for some of its incidents to the sources 
adduced, unless indeed it is directly drawn from some 
unknown source, which had already absorbed them. 
Intimately connected with these attempts was Zimmern's 
derivation of Puriin from 24z4r«, the Babylonian name 
for the assemblage of the gods, at the Zakmuku, or New 
Year's festival, when under the presidency of Marduk 
the fates of the year were determined (see ZATIV 
11 157-169). With this assemblage of the gods it is 
possible to connect the earlier portion of the Creation- 
story, where Marduk takes his place as chief among the 
gods and controller of the tablets of destiny. Hence 
it is not impossible that the recitation of this section of 
the Creation-story may have formed part of the ritual 
on the Babylonian New Year's Day; but that proves 
nothing for the month of Adar. 

The derivation of Purim from 2zgrz, however, even 
after the intervention of the Syriac «ums, Mandaic yama, 
is difficult. The loss of the h is a grave objection, 
Besides, pugru does not mean ‘lot.’ Erbt suggests 
that after the Jewish fashion a Hebrew etymology was 
found from a root snp, Assyrian pardru, which by 
meaning ‘to break in pieces,’ could come to mean ‘a 
small stone,’ after the types of 53 and Widos. This, 
however, does not explain why ‘lots’ needed to be 
reached as the meaning of the word. If the feast had 
to be assigned a name, why fix on Purim, even if 
corrupted from Puhru, unless Pubru had been the name 
of the feast already? If that be granted, then Zimmern's 
view must follow. If, however, the feast was already 
called Purim, 2zArz is a difficult derivation. Nor does 
Erbt's suggestion that ?zZrz may have already become 
peru in Babylonian helpatall. Certainly Jensen would 
not venture on such an assertion. 

Let us, however, sum up the present position of the 
inquiry as soberly as possible. It is a fact that in 
Babylonian 2Zr« has these meanings— 


И а small ‘round stone,’! a ‘counter’ (the 
pesos origin of the ‘circle’ to denote the 
inquiry. 


number 10), a ‘ vessel’ for holding oil, a 
stone ‘urn’ or ‘jar.’ It also means ‘lot,’ and is used 
of dividing an inheritance ‘by lot.'? Further, in 
Assyrian it denotes a ‘term of office,” specially the 
year of eponymy. ‘These offices were entered upon at 
the New Year feast in Assyria. Hence whilst that 
festival may have been called the Puhru festival, it 
may also have been called the Püru festival. Such 
a name for the New Year festival, however, remains 
undiscovered in cuneiform literature. If it were fully 
established, we should still have to account for the 
transference of the date. As on the New Year festival 
all officials entered on their offices, however, it is con- 


1 Cp the present writer's article in Æxgos., Aug. 1896, pp. 
151-154; Jensen, in Wildeboer's Esther, 173. 

2 For references to passages see Assyria, Deeds and Docu- 
ments, vol. iii., p. 156% 
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ceivable that those offices were previously fixed in Adar. 
Then the Puhru and Piru festivals would be separate. 
Marduk's fixations of the fates may have been anticipated 
by the previous appeal to the *lot.' True, in historical 
times, the eponyms appear to follow a regular order, 
and an appeal to the lot seems out of question. Still, 
in the later Assyrian times this order is widely departed 
from, and granting the royal favour to have ' loaded 
the dice,’ we may imagine a formal appeal to the ‘lot.’ 

The Babylonian hemerologies have yet to be consulted 
as te the observances in Adar. Unfortunately, these 
await publication. But the 13th of Adar was so far a 
fast day that on it no fish or fowl might be eaten: in 
one tablet the 13th is marked ‘not good,’ whilst the 
14th and 15th are ‘good’; on another the 14th was 
marked as * not favourable,’ whilst the 13th is ‘ favour- 
able.’ On this tablet there is no entry preserved for 
the 15th; but we know that at Sippara, in the ninth 
century B.C., of the six great yearly festivals of Šamaš, 
for which Nabü-aplu-iddin left rich vestments and 
endowments, one was held on the 15th of Adar. 
Hence, we see that a fast on the 13th, and feasts on 
the r4th and rsth, are quite in keeping with known 
Babylonian observances in Adar. 

Further, the antagonism of Marduk and Esther outside 
the Creation-story and Gilgames-epic is not so complete 
that one and the same day might not be sacred to 
Marduk and Ištar, as was actually the case in the 
second Elul. 

Even if it be the case that the real derivation of 
Purim carries back both name and meaning to Baby- 
lonian times, the association of the stories told in 
Esther with the Jewish festival may have no parallel in 
its prototype. Indeed, as de Goeje has pointed out, 
there are elements of the story to be found in the 
Arabian Nights. Jensen has also shown reason to 
suppose Judith another Purim legend, with the same 
motif, though with different nomenclature. Erbt agrees 
with this, and has further shown that Esther itself is 
of composite origin. ‘There seems to have been a 
somewhat wide circle of stories, more or less closely 
linked by popular association with the original Baby- 
lonian Purim festival or its Canaanite relative, and 
some of them are blended into these Jewish tales, 
adorned with incidents perhaps originally unrelated, 
but all twisted to serve the purpose of illustrating God's 
care of his chosen people and his vengeance on their 
enemies. That Persian editions of some of these stories 
may have furnished some further modifications is not 
impossible ; but the Persian colouring may be artificial, 
being within the powers of a Jew even in the Macedonian 
times. Hence whilst the Nicanor day is probably the 
starting-point of the specifically Jewish festival, which 
may be artificial and intentional, the older sources of 
the Megillah are probably Gentile, Babylonian, with 
some Persian influence, and a free adaptation of 
material. The observances are appropriate to an 
occasion of national rejoicing for deliverance from 
disaster ; but they may preserve non-Jewish features of 
widely different origin. The time of observance is 
linked closely with the historic date of institution, but 
may be identical with previously observed festivals of 
other origin. C. H. W. J. 

Following Zimmern, J. G. Frazer inclines to hold that 
Purīm was derived by the Jews, probably at the time of 
the captivity, from the Babylonian 


pees New Year festival of Zakmuk, which 
їй г Чеп fell about the vernal equinox. Further, 
Bough jd adopting the view of Br. Meissner, he 


would identify Zakmuk with the Saczea, 
a Babylonian festival described by Berossus (Athenzeus, 


1 [The condition of critical progress being the full develop- 
ment of a theory, taking in as many data as possible from all 
Sources, we have no hesitation in appending a sketch of J. G. 
Frazer's view of the origin of Purim (Golden Bough(2), 8 138-200), 
to which will be added a very brief sketch of the position 
necessitated by another inquiry which has the closest bearing 
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14 639с; cp Dio Chrysostom, Or. iv.69 f. M) and Strabo 
(xi. 85). А serious objection, however, to identifying 
Zakmuk with the Saczea is that, whereas Zakmuk was 
held in spring, the Saczea seems to have fallen in 
summer, probably in July. The two chief features of 
the Sacca were (т) its Bacchanalian or orgiastic 
character, and (2) the appointment of a condemned 
criminal to be a mock or temporary king (Zoganes), 
who after enjoying full license for five days, including 
permission to use the king's concubines, was stript of 
his royal robes, scourged, and hanged or crucified. 
Resemblances to these two features of the Saczea are 
found (1) in the orgiastic character of Purim, and (2) 
in the story of Haman and Mordecai, of whom one 
sought and the other attained a temporary grant of 
royal honours, while the unsuccessful aspirant perished 
on the gallows. Further, a vestige of the leave granted 
to the mock king of the Saczea to use the king's con- 
cubines may perhaps be discerned in the suspicion of 
Ahasuerus that Haman intended violence to the queen 
(Esther 78). Following Jensen and others, Frazer identi- 
fies Mordecai and Esther with the great Babylonian 
deities Marduk and Ishtar, and he further inclines to 
accept Jensen's identification of Haman and Vashti 
with the Elamite deities Humman and Vashti. Frazer 
conjectures, however, that this opposition between the 
native Babylonian deities on the one hand and the deities 
of the hostile Elamites on the other hand was not original 
but sprang from a later misunderstanding. Originally, 
if he is right, Haman and Vashti on the one side and 
Mordecai and Esther (Marduk and Ištar) on the other 
represented the same divine couple viewed under 
different aspects. Haman and Vashti stood for the 
god and goddess of fertility regarded as decaying and 
dying with the old year; Mordecai and Esther stood 
for the same divine beings coming to life again with the 
new year in spring. He supposes that at the New 
Year festival the god and goddess were personated by 
a human couple, a mock king and queen, whose 
temporary union was meant to promote, by means of 
sympathetic magic, the fruitfulness of the earth and the 
fecundity of the flocks and herds for the year. When 
the mock king (the Zoganes of the Sacwa) had dis- 
charged this function, he was put to death, originally 
perhaps at the end of the year, and his place was taken 
by a new representative of the deity, who after a similar 
union with another mock queen shared the fate of his 
predecessor, Movers pointed ont long ago (Die 
Phönizter, 1490 f) that the legends of Sardanapalus 
and Semiramis appear to embody reminiscences, both 
of the debauchery of these temporary kings and queens 
and of the violent death of the male partner. Thus, 
on Frazer's theory, Haman and Vashti were originally 
the outgoing representatives of the powers of fertility, 
of whom at the end of the year one was slain and the 
other deposed: Mordecai and Esther (Marduk and 
Ishtar) were the incoming representatives of these same 
powers, who were appointed at the beginning of the 
year in spring, and after enjoying their regal and con- 
jugal privileges for a season went the way of their 
predecessors. A reminiscence of a conjugal relation 
between Mordecai and Esther is preserved in Jewish 
tradition (J. J. Schudt, Jüdische Alerkwirdigketten, ti. 
Theil, 316). The whole custom may thus have been 
the oriental equivalent of those popular European 
ceremonies which celebrate the advent of spring by 
representing in a dramatic form the expulsion or defeat 
of winter by the victorious summer; and it would be 
intimately related to the custom of personating the 
powers of vegetation by a king and queen of May. At 
the Saczea, at least in later times, the mock king was 
always a condemned criminal; so that public opinion 
was not shocked by the custom of putting him to death. 

From the Acts of St. Dastus, published a few years 


on the criticism of the theories so ably and zealously being 
elaborated in Germany and England.—Eb.] 
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ago by Prof. Franz Cumont of Ghent (Analecta Bol- 
landiana, 16, 1897, рр. 5-16), we learn that in like 
manner the Roman soldiers at Durostolum in Moesia 
used to appoint one of their number as a representative 
of the divine king Saturn, who was put to death at the 
Saturnalia after enjoying a nominal reign of thirty days.! 
In later times the Jews have been wont to make 
effigies of Haman and destroy them at Purim. Such 
a ceremony has not unfrequently been a mitigation of 
an older practice of putting a man to death. There 
are some grounds for thinking that all over the ancient 
world, from Italy to Babylon, there prevailed at a very 
remote era a custom of annually appointing a human 
representative of the divine powers of fertility, who 
exercised his divine and royal functions for the purpose 
of quickening the earth and the flocks. and then suffered 
a violent death. Of such a custom both Purim and the 
Saturnalia are, on Frazer's theory, mitigated survivals. 
ТСЕ 
The hospitality given to rival though closely con- 
nected theories which assume that in the main the MT 
is correct, justifies us in pointing out here 
7. Probable that the use of Babylonian material, and 


ке the application of a mythological key de- 
AE rived from that material to the problems 
criticism. 


of the story of Esther is only to a slight 
extent legitimate if the results of criticism referred to 
under MORDECAI and VASHTI (cp Crit. Bib.) are 
correct. The critical view of the origin of Esther to 
which they lead is that this book, like Judith, is based 
on an earlier narrative, the traces of which are still 
visible in the proper names, and which had a different 
geographical and historical setting. That Mordecai 
has no connection with Marduk, but is simply a corrup- 
tion of a name such as Carmeli (one of the popular 
distortions of Jerahmeeli), appears to the present writer, 
from a text-critical point of view, certain (cp Ezra 22 
Neh.77)  Hadassah and Esther seem to be equally 
remote from Ištar, being simply variants of the same 
name, which in its original form is Israelith (cp Judith). 
Haman is Heman or Hemam.  Hammedatha is an 
outgrowth of Hemdan (Gen. 3626). In fact, the original 
Esther referred to a captivity of the Jews in Edom (cp 
OBADIAH, Book). The Persian element has been ex- 
aggerated. 

If we reserve the bulk of the text-critical evidence, it 
may suffice to remark here that in 13 rpens53 ^3 Daa 5m 
should be emended into p'neom mbroni (cp Paras). With 
regard to 438 (37 [where jon +35 is no doubt an error for 
Блок 355] 924) and 0"75 (9 26, etc.), one must venture to say 


that, however plausible the connection with Ass, pru ‘a round 
stone’ may be, and willing as one may be to admit the possibility 
that, when Esther was edited in its present form, there may 


have been a Hebrew word "8 with that meaning (cp оа 


апа BDB 1742), опе can hardly believe that ‘the stones '—2.е., 
‘the lots '—ріуеѕ the right meaning of Purim. Even from the 
point of view of a conservative textual criticism, it is difficult to 
make a connection of Purim with the Babylonian New Year's 
festival probable, and from a text-critical point of view it is 
most improbable. 


The origin of ‘ Purim’ cannot be finally settled. In 
the view of the present writer, however, it is not im- 
probable that Pur and Purim are corruptions of a 
place-name, and that place-name very possibly was 
some collateral form of Ephrath, for there seems to 
have been an Ephrath in Jerahmeelite? territory ; cp 
PARADISE, § 5, end, RACHEL. 

It is at Ephrath that the peril and the deliverance of 
the Jews are localised. It may, however, be cheerfully 


1 The analogy between the treatment of this Roman repre- 
sentative of Saturn and the mockery and death of Jesus was first 
pointed ош by P. Wendland (Hermes, 33, 1898, pp. 175-179). 
Frazer has also been struck by this analogy. He conjectures 
that the Jews may have borrowed from the Babylonians the 
custom of putting a malefactor to death at Purim in the character 
of Haman, and that Jesus may have sufiered in that character. 
For the details of his theory see Tke Golden BougA(2), 3187 ff. 

2 Jerahmeelite is here used in its proper sense, referring to the 
Тапа of the Negeb. 
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granted that, as in the case of the stories of Abraham, 
Joseph, Moses, a few elements of mythie affinities may 
have found their way, in a very pale form, into the 
Esther story. There were doubtless, many such motifs, 
and narrators could not help using them. 

This attempted solution of the problem of Purim (and of 
Esther) may be supported by a brief reference toa possible similar 
solution of the problem of the stories of Daniel. ‘ Daniel,’ 
ou in Ezek. 1414 20 283 is most easily explained as a cor- 
ruption of ‘ Jerahmeel, "xr. It is by no means improbable 
(when we consider the extent to which the editorial transforma- 
tion of certain literary works has gone in the OT) that the 
hero of the stories in our Book of Daniel was originally called 
by some popular mutilation of ‘ Jerahmeel’ such as Carmeli, 
that ‘ Babel,’ 555, is a distortion of 534— own» (Jerahmeel), 
that * Nebuchadrezzar’ comes from Nebrod (named after the 
great North Arabian hero—see Nimrop), and ‘ Belshazzar’ 
from ‘ Baal, prince of Missur.’ This is supported by the theory 
(see NERGAL-SHAREZER; OBADIAH [Book], § 5 4) that the 
Misrites took part in the siege of Jerusalem, and carried away 
captives from it, and, in fact, by the arguments already offered 
in the case of the Book of Esther. It may be added that the 
force of the evidence for the editorial resetting of biblical tradi- 
tions is cumulative (see Crit. Bib.) TRE 


For the literature of the subject, see Erbt, Die Purimsage, 

1-5. For a discussion of the distinct Esther and Marduk stories 

and allied stories which afford more or less close 

Literature. parallels, see Erht, 45-76. For the Babylonian 

pūru see Zimmern, Berträge zur Kenntniss der 

Bab, Religion. The indirect contributions of Winckler, ACA, 

2 тот 182 353 381, note, etc., are to be read for their suggestive- 
ness, but hardly account for all the facts. 


C How. Jo, SS 1-55 J. CF., § 6; T.K: Cos 87. 


PURPLE. The two sorts of purple dye mentioned 
in the OT are called respectively nre 'argámdán (in 
2 Ch. 27 [6] niox) and nbzm, héleth. For argdman (a 
bright red kind) EV gives ‘purple’; for “Aéleth (a 
violet blue) the rendering is ‘blue.’ The two terms 
often oceur together, like their cognates in Assyrian 
(KAT) тєл fF) It is remarkable that there is 
only one biblical mention of purple stuffs of native 
Phoenician origin ; but though it refers nominally to the 
time of Solomon, it can only be used for the third 
century в.с. (2 Ch. 26[7] 13[14]). According to Ezekiel 
(277) both purple-red and purple-blue stuffs were im- 
ported from the ‘coastlands of ELisHAH' (g.v.), as if 
the Tyrians preferred expensive foreign to cheaper 
native produets—an improbable idea, which of itself 
suggests that an examination of the basis of the view 
that Tyre is the city meant by Ezekiel is not superfluous 
(see Crit. Hi^). Certainly the industry of preparing 
purple dye in Phaenicia must have been of great antiquity ; 
the Phoenicians indeed were traditionally regarded as its 
inventors (cp PH«ENICIA, $ т). To this day large ає- 
cumulations of the shells of the purple-producing murex 
are to be found in the neighbourhood of Tyre,! and re- 
mains of the vats in which the dye was prepared are still 
foundat Sidon. In Europe the S. Italian coasts ( Elishah?) 
and those of Laconia and the Euripus, in Asia Minor 
the coast of Caria, and in North Africa the island of 
Meninx (SE. of Carthage) and the Geetulian coast are 
specially mentioned as, besides the Phoenician coast, 
sources of the murex (ep Plin. HN 96o). 

It is not surprising that the costly purple stuffs were 
much in request for sanctuaries and sacred officers. 
Van Hoonacker (Le sacerdoce Lévitigue, 341 ff.) takes 
the trouble to show that the purple and violet of the 
Jewish high priest's dress are no indication of a royal as 
distinct from the pontifical dignity. Other priests and 
high-priests wore purple—e.g., the chief priest of 
Hierapolis in Syria (Lucian, De Syr. Dea, 42), the 
priest of Zeus at Magnesia in Asia Minor (Strabo, 
14648), the priest of Herenles at Tarsus (Athen. 554), 
and the Roman augurs (Serv. ad Æn. 7 612).2 The blue 
purple seems to have been more used for sacred purposes 
than the red. See TABERNACLE. 


Supplementing the article CoLouns ($8 13, 15) we may draw 
attention to three biblical passages (about each of which there is 


1 The late Heb. name for the murex is ion; in Shabb. 26a 


the collectors of the shells are spoken of (See Jastrow, Lex.) 
2 The references аге from Dillmann-Ryssel (Ex. Lev. 342). 
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something new to be said) which are not specially considered 
there. 

(а) In Cant. Зто MT we read that the centre (AV ‘covering,’ 
RV ' seat") of Solomon's grand palanquin was ‘ of purple.’ It is 
obvious, however, that ‘silver-gold-purple-love’ form an odd 
combination. ‘Purple’ should be a/gummim=almuggim-wood ; 
‘love ' should be ‘ebony’ (see LITTER). 

(д) In x К. 22 то MT makes Ahab and Jehoshaphat sit in their 
robes of state ‘in а threshing.floor' (see RVmg.), What the 
narrator really said was that they seated themselves (at the 
entrance of the gate of Samaria) ‘iz purple robes’ (argaman 
for &&góren ; Kamph., Ki.) A writer in a Bible Dictionary 
(Riehm, 771/7802) 12682) says that there is nowhere any reference 
to the use of purple robes by kings of Israel. If the suggestion 
just made be accepted this will now be seen to need qualification. 
It would certainly be strange if so late as the time of Ahab purple 
robes were unused by the Israelitish kings. The Midianite kings 
are reported to have worn them (Judg. 826), and the Books of 
Daniel (57 16 29) and Esther (815) speak of the gift of purple 
raiment as a signal mark of favour from Babylonian and Persian 

ings. 

(c) In Bar. 672, to heighten the effect of the sarcasms оп 
idolatry, it is said (cp Jer. 109) that the idols are seen to he no 
gods by the ‘purple and + ж that rots upon them,’ rs moppúpas 
kai ms wapuapov [BAQ]; Vg. ‘a purpura quoque et murice’; 
EV ‘bright purple, RVmg. * purple and brightness.’ The key 
to this passage (supposed to be desperate) is Cant. 5 15, 
where © has papudpivos for Uy. The writer of Bar. 672 most 
certainly translates from a Hebrew original; he confounds ЎЎ 


‘white marble’ with wy ‘fine linen.’ ‘Purple and fine linen’ 
is a natural combination (Esth. 16 8 15 ‘ay p» 


PURSE. 1. D'2 is thus rendered only in Pr. 1:4; 


elsewhere it is translated *bag.' See Bac, 2. 
2. BaAávriov, Lk. 104 etc. See Bac, 5. 
3. wm, Mt. 109 Mk. 68. See GIRDLE, 2. 


PURSLAIN (DW25n), referred to in Job66 Куче, 
The general sense of the context is clear (see FowLs, 
$ 4); but expositors waver between ‘white of an egg’ 
and ' purslain’ as the rendering of Aal/dmith. This is 
not such a trifle as it may seem ; the first reply of Job 
to Eliphaz (see Jos [Book], § 5) is so fine that we 
cannot endurc that our impression should be spoiled at 
the opening by the very poor sixth and seventh verses. 
It is one step towards the recovery of sense to substitute 
* purslain ' for ' white of an egg,’ if this can be justified. 

First, as to * white of an egg.' This sense is thought to be 
supported by the Talmudic кузеп, * yolk of an egg '(Tërümõth 
1012; ‘Adada zárá, доа), as if the ‘slime (?) of the yolk of an 
egg’ were a natural phrase for ‘ white of an egg.’ Next as to 
*purslain. For this the Syrian A'ZeziZa, NH mon are com- 
pared. It is true, this means not strictly 'purslain,' but the 
anchusa, Germ. Ochsenmaul (see Löw, Aram. Pflanzennamen, 
по. 120), a plant such as only the poorest would eat, like the 
borago, which indeed is related to the anchusa. The English 
reader, however, would gain nothing by the substitution of 
anchusa ; let us therefore conventionally retain ‘ purslain.' 

'The rest of the verse, however, is quite impossible, 
and the correction, though it has been missed, lies elose 
at hand. Instead of AV's 

Can that which is unsavoury be eaten without salt, 
Or is there any taste in the white of an egg? 


we should probably read thus, 

Can I eat my morsel with leaves of mallow, 

Or drink purslain broth? 
‘My morsel’ is suggested by 65 (&pros) ; ‘leaves of mallow’ by 
Job 30 4 (emended text) a passage fully explained elsewhere 
(see JUNIPER), which combines these two plants—mallow and 
purslain (rather anchusa), as foods of the poorest and meanest 
class. Those who read vv. 5 and 6 together now, will not be 
disappointed. Cp MALLow. . 

The Hebrew is moon poo проси nbowtya "mb boka. 

The latter part occurs in a corrupt variant їп v. 75; on v. 7a 
(which is misplaced) see Duhm. т. Ks 


PUT, AV (twice) Рнот (0\9 Gen. 106 1 Ch. 18 
Jer. 46 9 Ezek. 27 то 30 5 385 Nah. 89 t ;? $ov63 in Gen. [ADE] 
and Ch. [BA], also Judith 223, elsewhere A«8ves [BAQ] except 
in Nah. ms фоиу [BRA]; AV has ' Libyans’ once and ‘ Libya’ 
twice). 

According to the present form of Jer. 469 Ezek. 27 то 
305 385 Neh. 39, a people which, like Lud (Lydians?), 


1 From B/pca ; see LEATHER. 

2 On Ezek. 88 5 see Paras, and on Nah. 39 see LUBIM. 

3 (5 BAQmz. also gives $ovó, where MT has Сав, in Is. 66 19. 
Probably їз is the true reading. 
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supplied mercenary troops to Egypt andto Tyre. Doubt 
has been thrown, however, on the authenticity of the text 
of these passages. It is very possible that prophecies 
which originally referred to North Arabian regions have 
been so altered, partly by accidental corruption, partly 
by editorial manipulation, as to refer to Egypt and 
Egyptian cities and to countries connected, locally or 
otherwise, with the Nile-valley (see NO-AMON, and 
Crit. Dib.) At any rate, if we grant (see Сизи, $ 2) 
that paso gha in Gen. 106 (т Ch. 18) means the North 
Arabian regions called KuSand Musur, 
асас it о ые to hold that the 
region intended there by зз lay between Musur (see 
MizRAIM) and Canaan; and the corruption of names 
being such a common phenomenon in the MT, we can 
hardly avoid supposing that мз in Gen. 106 comes 
from news or possibly from ngba or nbs, into which (see 
PELETHITES) лёту (Zarephath) appears to the present 
writer to be sometimes corrupted. How important and 
troublesome a population in early times the Zarephath- 
ites were, is shown elsewhere! See ZAREPHATH, and 
cp LETUSHIM. 
'The determination of the locality of the true Put 
(if we may admit its existence) is not easy. This at 
2. Elsewhere least is clear—that Put is not the Jand 
i ' of Punt (famous from Queen Hat- 
Sepsut’s expedition ; see EGYPT, $$ 48, 53), for Punt 
never supplied Egypt with warriors. Nah. 3g (best 
reading ; see LUBIM) suggests a better view of Put and 
Ludim as the 'helpers' of No-Amon (the Egyptian 
Thebes) in the latter part of the Assyrian period; cp 
Jer. 469, Ezek. 2710. Put and Lud (ог Ludim) might 
therefore be the Carian and Lydian mercenaries of the 
later Egyptian kings. (This suggests a not impossible 
explanation of Ludim, in Gen. 1013.) This view may 
perhaps be confirmed by a cuneiform fragment on the 
war of Nebuchadrezzar against Amasis, published by 
Strassmaier, and translated by Sayce (Acad. 11th April 
1891, 25th July 1892) and Winckler (AOF 1511 f) It 
is there stated that in the course of his campaign 
Nebuchadrezzar had to do with an ally of Amasis whose 
city or land was called Putu-Yaman, and is described, 
with another town of the same prince, as ‘far regions 
in the midst of the sea.’ Krall (Acad. 23rd Мау 
1891) identified Putu-Yaman with Cyrene, Sayce with 
Pelusium. It seems more natural, however, to think of 
some remoter country, such as the island of Samos 
(so Wi.), or at any rate of some part of the coast of Asia 
Minor, such as Caria, close to which Samos lay. Such 
conjectures as these are necessary if we accept the 
traditional text of the prophetic passages referred to 
above. But the question is whcther ‘Put’ may not be 
simply due to textual corruption— whether the editor 
may not have retained it out of conscientiousness, and 
without holding any opinion as to the connection of a 
region called Put with Mizraim or Egypt. TKG 


PUTEOLI (trotioAo1, Асіѕ 2813), called by the 
Greeks Dicæarchia, was a colony from the neighbouring 
Cyme (Cumæ), itself the first Greek colony planted on 
Italian soil. It lay on the northern shore of the bay of 
Naples: about 5 m. eastward was Neapolis (Naples), 
also a colony from Cumæ. The name Puteoli (= 
‘Wells’; mod. Pozzuoli) was probably given to 
Diczearchia by the Romans in 194 B.C., when a citizen 
colony was planted there (Strabo, 245). The harbour 
was excellent; and ‘Ostia and Puteoli became the 
great marts, not only for Syrian unguents and Egyptian 
linen, but also for the faith? of the East’ (Mommsen, 
Hist. of Rome, ET 3437). 


The transmarine traffic, chiefly one of imports, was concen- 


1 То complete this statement it should be added that on 
(Ham) in Gen. 105 is not improbably a fragment of bono 
(Jerahmeel). 

? It is significant that the first temple to the living Augustus 
was erected in Puteoli, by a private person; cp Marq. Röm. 
Staatw. 1201, n. 
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trated in those two harbours, the traffic in luxuries being mainl 
directed to Puteoli, in the immediate neighbourhood of whic 
town was a market hardly inferior to that of the capital itself 
—viz., the district of Baie, which was the great resort of the 
wealthy. 

In the last years of the Republic and the early period 
of the Empire, Puteoli was the great ltalian port for 
the Mediterranean trade (cp Stat. Silv. 3575, litora 
mundi hospita), especially for that of its eastern half.! 

Puteoli had attained this importance even before the ruin 
of Delos (Strabo, 486); but that event assured its supremacy, 
and gained it also the name itself of ‘little Delos’ (cp Festus, 
122, minorem Delum Puteolos esse dixerunt quod Delos ali- 
quando maximum emporium fuerit totius orbis terrarum, 
cui successit postea Puteolanum, etc.). Though the town was 
150 m. from Rome, travellers going to the capital often pre- 
ferred to land at it (¢.g., Cicero, see Гуо Planc. 2665, cum... 
decedens e provincia Puteolos forte venissem ; from Sicily. Cp 
Jos. Ant. xvii. 121 xviii72; Jews journeying to Rome from 
Palestine). 

The accumulation of sand at the Tiber’s mouth 
compelled the grain-ships also to anchor at Puteoli, 
if they were not to be unladed in the open sea at Ostia 
(cp Strabo, 231). 1n the second year of Claudius a new 
harbour at Ostia was begun (Dio Cass. 6011), which 
was completed under Nero, and known as the Portus 
Augusti. The construction of this harbour sealed the 
fate of Puteoli (cp CZŁ 10182 f. ; Beloch, Campanien, 
114 f.); but some years would elapse before the trade 
was permanently diverted to the northern harbour. 
The latter may not yet have been completed when Paul 
landed at Puteoli (бо A.D.): or the ship, as Ramsay 
suggests (S7. Paul the Traveller, 345), proceeded to 
Ostia. Seneca gives a graphic account of the arrival 
of the Alexandrian fleet at Puteoli (#%. 77). All ships 
entering the bay were obliged to strike their topsails 
(sugpara), except the grain-ships, which could therefore 
be distinguished at a distance. It was also the practice 
to send forward fast-sailing vessels (faéel/ariz) to 
announce the coming of the fleet, whose safe arrival 
meant so much for the populace of Rome (cp Suet. 
Аир. 98). 

It was a natural result of the intercourse of Puteoli 
with the East, that Paul found Christians there (v. 14). 


After the time of Domitian, the road to Rome went along the 
coast (the Иа Domitiana) to Sinuessa, where it joined the 
great Via Appia. In Pauls time the Appian Way was joined 
at Capua by the cross-road called the ‘Campanian’ Road, 
leading from Сита Baia and Puteoli (cp Suet. Aug. 94; Pliny, 
H.V1829; Hor. E. i. 16107). W. J. W. 


PUTHITE (M9, cp Prrros [718]; мєгфєӨєгм 
[В], n$u8ec [A], аффоъб‹ [L]; Vg. Aputhei; AV, by а misprint 
[corrected іп RV], PunirE) a postexilic family of Kirjath- 


| jearim (т Ch. 2 53). See SHOBAL. 


PUTIEL Oyna; фоүт:!нА [BAL], apparently 
the father-in-law of Eleazar (Ex. 625[P]) The name 
of the child of the ‘daughter of Putiel' was Phinehas, 
and both Putiel and Phinehas have been thought to 
have an Egyptian origin. In the case of Putiel, 
indeed, it is of course only the first part which comes 
into question (cp the hybrid form Pet-baal [Brugsch, 
СА 197239]) ; but it is conceivable that the Hebrew e 
was substituted by P for the Egyptian ph-ra (cp 
POTIPHERA). Upon this theory 'Putiel' means ‘He 
whom El (God) has given.’ 

[In the Egyptian Aramaic inscriptions and papyri of the end 
of the fifth and fourth centuries p.c. we often find py as an 
element of names (cp Gk. compounds like mer-ogipis = Aram. 
wes CA$2138 A) А still earlier example is quoted from an 
inscription belonging to Teima in Arabia (see CZS 2113)] — . 

But though Hommel (477 7 293) treats ‘ Putiel' as a genuine 
Israelitish name of the Mosaic epoch, we must bear in mind the 
frequency of corruption in the genealogies. Phinehas, too, is 
most likely corrupt; the name should probably be Jerahmeel. 
When we remember the strong S. Palestinian connection of 
Levi, a half-Egyptian origin of Putiel is very improbable. 


Most likely Puti is an ethnic, and 7 simply an afformative (cp 
* Nethaneel,' etc.); on the Put of S. Palestine or N. Arabia, 


see Put. T. к. С, 


1 Cp CZŁ 101797, а dedication to L. Calpurnius Capitolinus 
by the mercatores qui Alexandriai Asiai Syriai negotiantur. 
See Beloch, Campanien, 121 f. 
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PUVAH (735), Gen. 4613 RV, AV Рноулн. See 
Puani. 

PYGARG (j0", din; *1еарег' [2]; ттүгАргос 
—i.e. , ‘white-rumped'[BL], rryAaproc[AT: pygargus), 
a clean animal mentioned only in Dt, 145t (see CLEAN 
AND UNCLEAN, § 8). The rendering of EV, derived 
from @, is improbable, and the АУ": * bison ' is almost 
certainly incorrect. Targ. Pesh. favour ‘mountain-goat,’ 
which is the meaning of the doubtless related Ass. word 
daffu.! Dikén is identified by Tristram with the Addax? 


1 For the Ass. analogy cp Del. Ass. Studien, 154; Hommel, 
Sdugethiere, 391; and see TSBA 5346 and Ball, PSBA 11 395 


(who translates ‘spotted deer’). For the Pesh. [р.5 ‚ raima, 
see UNICORN. 

2 This is supported by addacem (in the accus.) which, 
according to Pliny, is the African name for the Strepsiceros (cp 
mod. Ar. names adas, akas ; cited by Houghton, Smith's DB). 
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(Addax nasomaculatus); this denizen of Arabia and 
Northern Africa, it is true, can hardly be said to have 
been known in Palestine, in recent times at least ; but 
it is improbable that the ancients distinguished clearly 
between the species. Herodotus (4192) uses the word to 
denote some Libyan deer or antelope; but possibly any 
antelope with a white rump may have been meant. 


The Addax is rather over than under 3 ft. in height, of a 
yellowish-white colour, with a brown head, neck, and mane; 
the horns attain a length of nearly 3 ft., measured along the 
spiral, and are ringed at the base. The Bedouins regularly 
hunt the Addax in the deserts and wastes which it frequents ; 
the flesh is eaten. The name recurs as that of a Seirite clan; 
see DISHON. А. E. S. —8. А. C. 


PYRRHUS (rryppoc [Ti. WH)]), Acts 204, father of 
SOPATER (g.v.). 


PYTHON (тгмєүма Try@wNa), Acts 1616, EVme., 
EV a spirit of DIVINATION (4.v.). 
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